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For more than thirteen years I have paid 
some attention to Phrenology, and I beg to state, 
the more deeply I investigate it, the more I am 
convinced of the truth of the science. I have 
examined it in connection with the anatomy of 
the brain, and find it beautifully to harmonize. 
[ have tested the truth of it on numerous indi- 
viduals, whose characters it unfolded with accu- 


racy and precision. For the last ten years I 
have taught Phrenology publicly, in connection 
with Anatomy and Physiology, and have no hes- 
itation in stating that, in my opinion, it is a 
science founded on truth, and capable of being 
applied to many practical and useful purposes. 
—Rosenr Hunter, M.D, Prof. of Anatomy, 
etc., in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. 
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FOR 1861, 


un only publication in the world devoted to 
science of human nature. mentally and physio- 
opens with the Januiry number is Tinty- 
RD: Voume, avd appeuls confitenily to the 
‘sof progress and of mankind to vontinus 
support which has hitherto given it so wide a 


of infiuence and suchen vast power fur good. 
The Gbjrets of the Journal 
to teach man his own nature; his enpabili- 
and how to use them to the best possible ad- 
age; his defects, and how to correct them. 
Errors of Habit and Education 
he clearly st len th, in the lightof Phrenology 
Physiology, and (he true remedy expuunded 
Phrenology, 
s Npplication to home education, domestic 
rament, self culiure, selection of pursuyts, 
a Of apprentices. clerks, partuers in busidess, 
mpan.ons for life, will be, as heretofore, the 
ng feature of the work. 

Young Men Ambitious to Develop 
powers and qualify themselves, hy Self Cal- 
for USEFULNESS and SUCCESS IN LIFE ; 

Teachers who would Learn 
simple method how to draw out the intellect 
ultivate the dispositions of their pupils; 

Mothers Desiring n Guide 

e best means of forming the character and 
rving the health and morals of their children ; 

Merchants Anxious to Select 
, manage judiciously, and educate properly, 
clerks and confidential assistants ; 

Mechanics wishing to Choose 
miices and train them for their own particu- 
ades; and every one who would learn 

How to Study Character, 

friends, business partners, connubial com- 
ns, and general associates; hut, above all, 
TO TRAIN ONE'S OWN CAPABILITIES, in the 
POSSIBLE war to secure personal develop- 
will find the Jounwat a Monitor and Friend. 
> Journal will be Profusely Illustrated 
PORTRAITS of the great, the good, and the 
s; engravings of useful inventions, of archi- 
e, animals, fruits, eto., and published 
n the Following Very Low Terms: 


Y, One year, #1 00 | Ten Coples, ono year, #5 00 
Opies, one year, I Teeny Copies for 10 00 


tbscriptions may commence at any lime. 
ApIAN Susscripers will send. in addition 
se rates, 6 cents a year to pay U. S. postage, 
KES FOWLER AND WELLS, 

805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A Fmr-CLaes Weexty Picronian PAPER 
for the friends of Progress und their Fumilies, 


Nor to sx Excennen, 


The plan of the paper em races: 

A Weekly Summary of Passing vents, Foreign, 
Domestic, Literary, Svientific, and Humanitury, 
in every Number. Important movements in the 
Bustness Won carefully noted, A great 
variety of interesting miscellaneous intelligence 
The news condensed, so ns to present in a moler- 
Rte ovmpass everything which an intelligent 
family oughr to kuow, 

Signs of Fromke. The conductors of Lirx I- 
LUsIRATED believe in tbe good time coming, and 
are assidunus in ohronicling all chat promises to 
hasten it. New inventions cnleulared to save 
labor, promote comfort, abridge suffering, and 
diguify life, are illustrated and described. Gen- 
uine improvement in all departments of affairs has 
a firm friend in this journa), 

Education. —Despile our numberless Schools 
and Colleges, and ihe universal interest in educa- 
tion, the fact is us clear us the duy, that we are 
not yet a well-instructed people, Our schools 
must be improved and our colleges reformed. 
This reform, demanded by the times, and by the 
growing importance of our country among the 
nations of the earth, is one which the editors of 
Lire ILLUSTRATED are most solicitous to promote, 

How to be Healthy, With che finest climate 
and the most glorious country upon which the sun 
shines, we are a nation of invalida! Better health 
is the first necessity of the people, und it is one of 
the objects of Lire ILL RA to point out the 
causes of ill health, and the means of regaining 
and preserving it. 

Rural Afairs.—A considerable portion of our 
space is devoted to matter designed to promote 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Fruits, and rural af- 
ſairs generally. Better farming is one of the re- 
quirements of the nge. This department of Lire 
InLvusTRATED has met with universal approval, 

ventral Literature. — Sketches, descriptive, 
historical, and biographical, by the beat writers; 
notices of new books and works of art; selections 
from the best periodicals, home and foreign; new 
ideas, or old ones newly applied, will all con- 
tribute to the value and interest of our columns. 

Finally.—Whatever may tend to Illustrate Life 
ag it passes, whatever may assist our readers to 
live wisely, to live happily, or to live long, is com- 
prebended in our plan. We aspire to make our 

paper worthy in every respect of its name; and 
we have abundant means and facilities for attain- 
ing our object, ng well as an experience of Twenty 
years in publishing popular periodicals, 

Terms.—We will send Ten Copies, one year, for 
$10 00; Five Copies, for 86 00; Three Copies, for 
$4 00; One Copy, tor 82 00. Any additional 

number at the same rate. Payment invariably in 
advance. The paper sent no longer than paid for. 

Subscriptions niay commence at any time. 

CANADA Susscripens will send 26 cents a 
yeur additional for U, S. postage. 


Annes FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Vorunx Tuiwty-one of the Warren CURE 
JourkNAL commences with the January number, 

Heal'h.—The great want of the age is health— 

he rorm | ard | armonious action of all the ele- 
ments of our being, physical, intellectual, and so- 
cial, This want finds its satisfaction, and this de- 
mand its supply, in a knowledge of the Laws or 
Lire, or a true Pirysionocy; the Naiure and 
Causes of Diskas: s, or a true PAO; the 
modes of PURIFICATION and INVIGORATION, or & 
Trur Sysrem or Mic al Pracrice. 

The Philosophy of Health, cowprising the laws 
of PNY AL. Moran, and INTELLECTUAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT, nre the especial sphere of the WaTeR- 
Core Jounnat; but all that can promote the 
great design of human happiness is included in 
the If rato or Reronms. 

Numan Liſe.— Our platform is n broad one, and 
our plan of operations comprehensive. All subjects 
connected with Diet. Exercise, Bathing, Cleanli- 
ness. Ventilation, Dwelling, Clothing, Education, 
Occupations, Amusements, and Social Relationa— 
all the elements which combine to make up that 
complex thing called Husan Lire, will be clearly 
presented, 

Practical Instructlon.—Hydropathy will be 
fully unfolded, and xo explained that all may 
apply it in various disenses, even those not curable 
by any other means. The Water Cure is not equal- 
ed by any other mode of treatment in those peou- 
liar complaints common only to women. The 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL will contain such advice 
and practical instruction as may be considered 
most important in all these critical yet unayoida- 
ble cases. 

Preservation of Healih.—Without health, even 
life is not desirable, It will be a part of our duty 
to teach the world how to preserve health, as well 
as to cure disease, 

Prolonged Life.—Reforms in our individual 
habits, in all our modes of life, and in our social 
institutions, will be pointed out and made go plain 
that “he who ruos may read.“ We believe fully 
that man may prolong his life beyond the number 
of years usually attained. We propose to shuw 
how. 

Renovation of the Human Race.—This is the 
great end and aim of the Jouxx U. It isa de- 
monstrable truth, that the races of men degenerate, 
and become enfeebled and depressed, just as they 
deviate from the conditions of health. All, there- 
fore, who would be co-workers with us in estab- 
lishing in buman nature the principles and prao- 
tices which tend toa higher and better life, are 
earnestly solicited to use their influence in extend- 
ing the circulation of this periodical, 

The Journal will be illustrated and published 
in & beautiful quarto form, on the first of each 
month, on the following very low Terms in 
Advance: 5 a ah 

r, #1 00 | Ten co} one year, 
2 — om $4 Ov 5 Copies 2 10 Ov 
Subscriptions may commence at any lime. 

Canwapran Supscrisens will send, in addition 
to these rates, 6 cents n year to pay U. S. postage. 

Appress FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTIR. 


Toben brain is only moderate in point of size, 
but your temperament is first best, and is very 
fine grained, and this goes far to make up for 
want of size. You feel with the utmost inten- 
sity; enjoy and suffer to an extreme of which few 
are capable; are one of tbe happiest of women 
when happy, but most miserable when miserable, 
and liable to both extremes; but whether one pre- 
dominates over another will depend on two condi- 
tions. Firat, the general state of your health—for 
if you allow your nerves to become irritated, this 
extra spirit will be thrown iao pain—will in- 
crease your nervousness ; but as long as you keep 
your beulth tolerably good, they will contribute to 
your happiness, and you can be just as happy as 
you could wish. The other condition is the state 
of your affections. If you are happy iu your love, 
you will be happy in everything; but miserable 
there, you will be miserable every where ; so mike 
it your first point to plant it wisely, and theu 
cherish it. 

Your character is to you the very apple of 
your eye;“ nothing can exceed your sensitiveness 
respecting it. Yuu feel too keenly what is suid 
both for and against you, and should hardens 
yourself against the speeches of people; should 
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subject Approbariveness to Conscientiousness ; 
that is, do right, and then rise above the disap- 
probation of others, You are supposed to have 
large Self-Esteem, wheres you really lack this 
organ. You shoul! cultivate ir. Put yourself 
more on your dignity and less on appearances ; 
care more what you think of yourself and lees of 
what others think of you; you set much by your 
word; have correct motives, and wish a good 
name and for a right life rather than for fashion- 
able appearances ; wre governed by a high sense 
of justice, and will do your full duty to the utmost 
of your ability. 

Hope is only fair, and should be larger. Look 
more on the bright side of things, nor allow your 
high-wrought temperament to give you the blues, 
as it sometimes does. Instead, when you feel de- 


pressed, go abroad ; exercise briskly, 
deeply, and eat lightly or not at al 
secound most potential sentiment is affe 
rarely ever find it as bearty ; frieu sch 
usually developed, and you must have 
qunintauces and confidantes. You h 
too few, and should seek society, and of 
mind wore freely than you have done 
fore; converse more and freely, for y. 
ings are too much pent up, so cultivate 
You are impulsive, but can govern yi 
ings. 

You are very fond of children; devo 
tached to home; will do what lies 
power to render your home happy; hav 
hearty love sentiment, but it is Paton 
too little for the company and admirati 
other sex; are rather dainty and pa 
and should not indulge a man-dirparag 
ing of which you have sometimes be 
scious; sre fastidious; are rather en 
gusted with what is not exactly proper 


\ \ and should overlook their faults, and e 
-À cultivate a like sentiment toward husb 


You are pre-eminently motherly, | 
experience too many maternal anxieties 
being in danger of killing your childre 
tra kindness, So guard this point. 
tenacity of life is great; are inclined to r 
disease rather than break down under it; 
doing when many others equally sick w 
bed. 

You have unusual force and resoluti 
woman; will take your own part; ex 
strong indignation; are impatientof ther 
imposed on your sex; aud long to have 
sphere of action; are continuous, and w 
on thought or work till you finish up. 
industrious, but better in making mor 
keeping it; will take right hold with and 
husband to acquire, help lay up, and be 
cal, making every dollar count; yet live 
style, und also keep nice things nice a lo 
but should take exercise, erercise, EXERC 
You are eminently persevering, partly 
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f de ire. more from Firmness; are devo- 
nd often feel guided by internal presenti- 
hich you will do well always to follow; 
1 and obliging, and desirous of doing 
‘ou have an eminently practical mind; 
ant imagination: good judgment of 
ind not a little of the poetic sentiment; 
art a life-l ke style to what you say; 
‘ally excellent imitative powers, nnd 
to the life; are unusually expreesive 
you say and do; and say and do just the 
ng that the occasion requires; have a 
receptive, knowing mind; have especially 
terary organs large; can learn anything. 
ember what you learn, and always apply 
spur of the moment; commit to memory 
e well; seldom forget facts and incidents 
3; can make the very point you would 
clar. Tou are better in expounding 
zinating; could excel as a linguist. speak- 
encher of languages or elocution; and 
both do good and attain a reputation in 
ere. Your intellect is eminently active; 
ll your powers have been taxed to their 
f late years. You are agreeable, pleasant, 
-l.ke: a good judge of character; neat 
1odical ; aud h.ve an nnusually earnest, 
alanced mind; you could succeed on the 
l ought to bring into practioal account, 
orm, these speaking talents, with which 
© you are so highly endowed. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
BY C. U. P. W. 


ibject of this sketch, Miss Irene Caroline 
aughter of Lomuel Green and Mary Earl 
as torn in Philidelphia, iu 1884, and was 
of six children, Inthe July number of 
RNAL. for 1857, waa given a eketoh of the 
Irene, which to reproduce in this con- 
ronl.! be uuneceasary. 

four surviving children, Miss Irene in- 
ost of her father’s peculiar talents and 
dle elocutionary powers. At a very 
she evinced great interest in, and love 
y and the fine arts, and was ever by her 
side during his hours of painting and 
elocution, And no sooner were his pu- 
„ than she would take up the lesson to 
> had just listened, lying down the rules, 
ing on the airs of her father, and repeat- 
is enthusiasm and energy. This of course 
ber father's attention, and led him to 
in his art, for which ehe had thus shown 
ness and aptitude—inspiring in him the 
ion and parent’s hope in respect to her 


age of seven years she recited before a 
i enthusiastio audience in the Chestnut 
neater, and soon after at the Arch Street 

These childish eff rts were vivid proph- 
the future women. A simple incident 


r into a position which launched her 


F on that “tide, which, taken at the 
dg on to fortune.“ Rev. J. N. Maffitt. a 
Mr. White, one day finding his tutor ab- 
mked to Irene: Why, my little lady, 
t to he a substitute fur your father in his 

Come, give me a lesson!“ Irene 
, With all the dignity of mature years, 


complied with the request, aud so astonished Mr. 
Maffitt that he often referred to the event 
with great satisfaction. This was her first lesson 
as teacher. From that day to this—fifteen years — 
she has been a substitute,“ an efficient teacher 
to thonsands, among whom not n few are known 
to honor and fame. She has achieved what no 
other woman in America has done, viz, been 
elected teacher of elocution in several literary and 
ecientifis inetitutions of note in our country. She 
was first chosen to teach the art in the Philadel- 
phia Central High School, where she continued 
five years. During the last few years her repu- 
tation as a teacher, through the reports of h-r 
pupils, has become eo widely extended, that she 
has been called to various institutions out of 
Philadelphia, some of which are, the Theological 
Seminary at Canonsbaorgh, Pa.; Associate Church 
Theologicn] Seminary, Xenia, O.; Madison Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, N. X.; Clinton Liberal Insti- 
tute, Clinton, N. V. Iu each of these institutions, 
Misa White so fully succeeded in impressing her 
pupils with her ability. that, on her departnre. 
written testimonials of the fact were tendered her, 
together with appropriate presents. 

Many now offiziating as clergymen cau remem- 
ber with pleasure that in their student days, in 
various universities, they were members of her 
classes. Some of them have obtained professor- 
ships, viz , Rev. Alfred Mixher, of Rochester Uni- 
versity, N. T.; Rev. Mr. Fish, chair of Mathe- 
matics, O., and others. The fullowing named gen- 
Uemen, among many others, have been her pu- 
pils: Prof. James Rhodes, Prof. J. S. Hart, Phil. 
High School; Rev. R. Newton, of St. Paul's, 
Phila. ; Rev. T. M. Clarke, Bishop of R. I.; Rev. 
Joel Parker, D. D.; Rev. J. L. Burrows, Judge A. 
V. Parsons, of Supreme Court; Rev. T. J. Sawyer, 
Rev. Henry A. Wise, Jr.; Rev. Walter Colton, 
George Copway. Ojibeway Chief, etc. Miss White 
occasionally gives readings and recitations to 
select parties, but has rarely sought popularity in 
the advertisement, the placard. or the editorial 
puff. Those whoare acquainted with her consider 
her more analytical and poetically beautiful in 
the rendition of her author than the truly great 
Fanny Kemble. 

Miss White has a symmetrical form, and ease, 
grace, ant elasticity of motion. She bus a com- 
hination of the mental and motive temperaments, 
which gives a peculiar intensity and force to her 
thoughts and actions. and enables her to exert 
great control over herself and those whom she 
teaches; hence her remarkable power and beauty 
of style, whioh captivates while it instructs, and 
wields such masterly control over masculine 
minds, which she has been more often (than the 
feminine) called to instruct. Her greatest success 
has been in colleges, among the * lords of crea- 
tion,” which is a victory that no other woman in 
America has won. Miss White has been eminently 
successful in preparing both ladies and gentlemen 
for public efforts; especially for poetic and dra - 
matic readings, recitations, and delineations in 
general, but more particularly Shaksperian, Nu- 
merous friends have urged her to make the drama 
and stage her specialty, but home, father, friends, 
and love of her profession have for her more 
charms, and inclines her to forego all such in- . 
ducements. 
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Miss White's method of teaching is very like 
that of ber father, and though she may fall short 
of his powerful and terribly tragio inrpiratione, 
she sur passes him in the finer shades of perception 
and delineation, where is hidden the spiritually 
sublime, 

It may be truly said that these unsurpassed 
teachera of elooution onght to be liberally patron- 
ized by those desiring to become good spenkers, 
and that such instruction is greatly needed is 
manifest in nearly every place where we hear 
public speaking. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


— — 


THe present number uf the Piureno- 
LOGICAL JourRNaL inreduces the thirty- 
fiest volume, and we enter upon it with firm 
confidence in the value of Phrevology as a 
great educational helper. For more thao 
twenty years this Jou RAL bes stood com- 
paratively alone on this continent, devored 
to the exposition of man’s nature, mentally, 
morally, and physically. Other period- 
icals have been fragmentary in their aims 
and partial in tbeir sphere of activa. On 
the contrary, whatever relates lo man, 
whether socially, ambitionally, morally, in- 
tellectually, mechan:cally, esthetically, or 
economically, as it regards his mind, or as 
it relates to h's body; whatever pertains 
to his health, his p'easure, his duration of 
life, and his physical happmens, this Joun- 
NaL aims 10 discuss and explain. Is range 
of topics, therefore, covers the entire man 
in all his relations, in all his hopes and 
fears, and in all his successes und de- 
pressions, ‘That we have done justice to 
all these points it would be presumption to 
claim, but we have aimed to du something 
fur man’s interests in all their wide diver- 
sites; for ma- Kind we have labored, and 
intend still to l- bor. 

Journals devoted to man's religious na- 
ture have, in the main, ceveruly been rte- 
stricted to a particular sec’, ur denem- 
ivational doctrine, which, in part, they 
have been estub ished to sustain; and one 
of the great hindrances we meet in dis- 
cussing, in th-s JourNaL, man’s sel gious 
nature is, that if we take grounds as broad 
ss the nature ad wants of the race, we 
are liable to awaken suspicion on the part 
of one or more religious sect. We re- 
member wren we were intreduciog Phre- 
nology to the American public, it wax not 
strange for leading individuals in the par- 
ticular religious denominations to call, like 
Nicodemus, to have a private mterview 
with us to ascertain, if possible, in advance . 
of pu lic sentiment, if Phrenology sustsined 
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their particular creed ; and if they could not 
understand that it favored thoir special view 
o' religious tru' b, they would either give it 
the cold shoulder or a hot opposition. On 
the other hand, materialists, and those who 
disbelieve entirely in all religious teaching, 
aimed to make Phrenology a scientific club 
in their bands with which to beat down all 
Christendom ; end so the battle raged. 

Porenology has its believers and ardent 
advocates in every religious denomination. 
The Catholic, the High and Low Church- 
man, the Presbyterian, the Methodi-t, the 
Swedeuborgian, and the Spiritualist have 
discovered tru:h io Phrenol«gy ; and those 
who have examinet it carefully, regarding 
it in its true lightss an exponent of man’s 
natural rel:gious character, see no occasion 
to make war upon it, though they maintain 
their own peculiar denominational views; 
but when each religionist sought to briog 
Phrenology to the special support of his 
own peculiar tenets, ihen there was a war- 
fare indeed. The Calvinist saw, or deem- 
ed he saw, in the fixed development of the 
brain, an exposition of divine decrees and 
predestination ; while the Churchman, who 
believed in gradual religious development, 
saw in the phrenulogical teaching that or- 
gans can be increased in activity and power 
by exercise, a fact in harmony with his 
own ductrines; so each to the end of the 
catalogue aimed to use Phrenology as a 
support in one hand and a weapon in the 
other. 

The great central religious truth which 
Phrenology sets forth is found in the out- 
grow:h of the moral sentiments, Venera- 
tion is implanted in the brain, and a corre- 

_ sponding sentiment in the mind. Muta. 
tions there may be in creeds, forms, and 
ceremonies, but this faculty will point 
steadily to the Supreme Being as the ob- 
ject of worship. However dark and de- 
luded a nation m-y be, it will worship what 
it recognizes as a superior, That religion 
can become extinct, it is fully to suppose, 
until man's organe nature is revolution- 
ized. While he walks erect he will rec- 
ognize a God. 

Spirituality, or, as it was once called, 
Marvelousness, t-kes into account that 
Waich relates to the spiritual state, and 
this, joined to Hops, gives promise of im- 
mortality, while Conscientiousness demon- 
strates the existence of a fundamental fac- 
ulty of the mind, which recognizes truth, 
duty, moral obligation, and virtue as a car- 
dinal element of man’s being. 


— 
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When we look over the various theories 
of mental philosophers in regard to the 
foundation of virtue or of conscience; 
when we review their absurd arguments 
and childish speculations, and consider that 
without the light of Phrenology some of 
the wisest mental philosophers and stu- 
dents of the human mind remained in doubt 
as to whether conscience was a natural 
power of the mind, we can but recognize 
the boon which this science is to the world 
of metaphysics and to a'l just moral phi- 
losophy, and may we not add, also, religious 
teaching. 

The greatest obstacle Phrenology has 
had.to meet is the prejudice and supersti- 
tion of those who take the lead in forming 
the religous public sentiment ; and thou 
sands have utterly refused to give the sub- 
ject a candid hearing because they imag- 
ined that it not only did not sustain their 
peculiar religious tenets, but had a tenden- 
cy to modity, if not uproot, some of their 
cherished opinions; therefore they shut 
their eyes to the subject, or carped at what 
they deemed its flaws and errors. Our 


younger brethren in this field know less of 


this strife than we “ who bore the burden 
in the hest of the day,” who labored to dis- 
seminate Phrenology in the beginning. In 
some reapects, this prejudice still remains; 
but thinks to the elastic and enterprising 
spirit of the American mind, ten thousand 
teachers to-day read, mind, and teach and 
direct it according to phrenological theory. 
Perhaps th-re may not be this number of 
clergymen who take the same view of man, 
but not a few of them understand and treat 
mind eccording to this philosophy; and we 
beg to remark, that these are they who wield 
the greate-t influence in the Americsn 
pulpit. Literature has been wonderfully 
changed within the last twenty years, and 
what is amusing, some who profess not to 
believe in the science, fitl their best arti- 
cles with the palpable results of this teach- 
ing. In other words, they gather up from 
current literature the results of phrenolug- 
ical teaching and weave it into their works ; 
and some of them are not aware that thry 
are burrowing from the science which they 
affect to despise. It reminds us of listen- 
ing to sn eminent D.D., who was dis- 
coursing against dramatic reading, espe- 
cially the reading of Shakspeare, but who, 
in the discourse, quoted from Shak«peare 
himself; but instantly recollecting himself, 
he gave a corresponding quotation from the 
“mild and amiable Cowper ;” but our cler- 


ical friend had the good sense to 
ridiculous error, and mended it on 
stant, while the blush in his cheek 
that seventy-five years had not de 
his sensibilities. 

But another day has dawned. 
nology has become a fixed instituti 
thousands of families rely upon its 
ings as a guide in domestic training 
selection of pursuits for their childe 
of proper courses of education ; ar 
ever sees the close of the next twent 
we doubt not, will witness, not mere 
sands, but millions of our fellow-n 
lightened by the truths of Phrenolo 
guided to success and happiness 
teachings. The world has a thouss 
more sin, and crime, and debaseme 
it should have, even though men 
moral or religious training exce pt the 
a just appreciation of themselves 
awaken in their minds. We belies 
is too much self-love in mavkind t 
him wantonly, with his eyes open, t 
himself away. Man is endowed wi 
or more faculties, each having an 
uality of its own, and each strugg 
action and gratification, and over 
great group there should be the g 
of an enlightened intellect and corre 
sentiment. Man does not come into 
the beast, perfeet in his intuitions. H 
guidance, training, development, w. 
beast and bird, led by in- tinet, are 
guided aright. The robin of a y 
builds a nest as perfect as that of he 
grandmother after the tenth experim 
the modifications of animal life to 
stances are very limited and wrou 
only hy instinct; while man, pos 
reasun and power to do what no 
possesses, namely, to fure-look. t 
the future, to plan for next week, ne 
or the next century, is raised to a 
of educability, improvement, and p 
But it requires time and parental 
to give proper development and t 
direction tu the human ficulties. 

Prior to the discovery of Phre 
parenta were oblige? to wait un! 
children developed their strong tr 
fore they at all understood th ir ch 
and then they had no correct phi 
by which 10 guide the traioing 
straint of their fsculties. It may b 
working in the dark, as likely to hi 
as foe, to mar as mend the rubject 
Noue but phrenologists can fully 
stand the scope and meaning of thi 
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or they have seen both sides of the 
o. When a man is brought from 
ss into light; when the seaman, 
ou an uncertain ocean, with storms 
‘kness about bim for weeks, and the 
ldeuly becomes clear, and be learns 
tude and longitude; or if we may 
pose, is first possessed of nautical 
ents, aud a knowledge how to use 
such is relatively the condition of 
jo is furnished with the facts and 
phy of phrenological science as a 
f understanding and training the hu- 
ind. Those who train the mind 
the aid of Phrenology are like tho-e 
ivigate by coasting along near the 
constantly liable to be driven upon 
sand-bars, und rocks. and learning 
rors only by shipwrecks. The sea 
is everywhere strewn with wrecks, 
ences of false education; and as in 
rcial navigation we build beacons, 
noys, make sailing-charts, and study 
nce of navigation, and thereby ship- 
become the incidents or accidents 
nerce, and not the rule, so we would 
| mothers, teachers, aLL who have 
e of the young, how to curb their 
s,and how t» develop their weak 
and guide the young navigator 
before he is driven ashore by some 
juous passion, or drifted upon the 
y the currents of insidious tempta- 
Phreuology is to the teacher what 
sauce of navigation is to the mariner; 
oe ver ignores Phrenology is like the 
or who throws away his compass, 
adrant, and his mathematics, and 
by guess in the night and in the 
and by day is guided by such coasts 
adlands as he may chance to reach 
8 unaided eye. 

t folly to attempt to manage and ed- 
ind without understanding its laws 
nciples! We exhibit no such folly 
other direction. The veriert bigot 
his blacksmith and his shoemaker 
o understand the theory of their re- 
e occupations in order to be qualified 
his horses and his children, but he 
ptuvusly undertakes to train the 
al mind without comprehending its 
ualities, and modes of action. We 
nd, therefore, tu everybody the prac- 
dy of Phrenology. An hour a day, 
the winter months, spent in reading 
d works on the science, with a 
logical bust before him, will qualify 
form estimates of the character of 


strangers at the first interview, which it 
might require years of comparatively iuti- 
mute acquaintance to reveal. . 
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START RIGHT!! 


Nornixo is 80 essential to a man’s succesa in 
life, next to integrity of purpose, as that he should 
take a fair start in the conflict that lies before 
him. Nineteen in twenty who have failed in their 
most fondly cherished purposes, owe their failure 
to a fatal first step. The laws which govern the 
issues of our actions are as absolute as any other 
natural laws. You might as well plant a brier in 
the expectation that it would succeed as a beauti- 
fnl and fruit-bearing tree, as to suppose that a 
false impulse given to the early years of a man's 
life would eventuate in his ultimate auccess and 
triumph ; or attempt to train water to run up-hill, 
or any other impossible thing, as to train a man 
to that for which his Maker implanted on his na- 
ture a palpable nnfitness. Oh! it is lamentable 


to see how many men are entirely unsphered hy a 


false education. How adolt, to whom nature gave 
an admirable fitness to push the jack-plane, has 
been foisted into the pulpit, or upon the rostrum, 
or crowded into the bar, or elevated to the Senate, 
only to vegetate, and stultify,and dwarf! Hence 
the jostling of the discordant elements of society, 
and the weak and puling discontent of so many at 
the ‘allotment of Providence,” as it is most pro- 
fanely termed. When, had the allotment of Provi- 
dence been perceived, and thankfully embraced 
and followed, there would have been no more dis- 
cordance than there ia in the works of Nature. 
Now it is not to be expected that the youth will 
always be able to judge of his own fitness for any 
particular course in life. With an uncultivated 
taste and an unripe experience, he will be likely 
to make fatal mistake. And then the wishes 
and plans of the parent or guardian respecting the 
boy under his charge, may utterly nullify the 
Divine purpose in that boy’s creation, and prevent 
his achieving any desirable end. 

It certainly is not strange that eo many find 
themselves settled down in life to a calling irk- 
some in the extreme, and for which they find 
themselves wholly unfitted—a loose cog-wheel in 
a complicated machine in which they have no 
place—serving only to disturb the harmonious 
movement of all its parts. And for this reason 
we have so few striking adaptations of man to his 
sphere. 

Now, in the imperfect state of the machinery of 
life—owing, as we have seen, to the lack of adapt- 
ation of men to their positions, and this growing 
out of a deep want of a proper ednoation of our 
youth to the fitness of things—it should seem to 
be the part of true wisdom to ask if there be no 
true methods by which all, or at least a part, of 
this discord and evil may be obviated. 

We have before intimated that the laws to 
which all mental organization is subject, are as 
fixed and unerring as those which control the 
operations and relationa of organic matter. If, 
therefore, we can ascertain their forces and 
modus operandi, why may we not, through them, 
direct the growth and development of mind, as 
even through the knowledge of the other we shape 
many of the ultimates of matter. If, when we 
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put corn into the proper soil under the proper 
training, we naturally expeot a yield of corn and 
not of tares, why may we not just as safely calou- 
late moral and intellectual results through a prop- 
er cultivation of the mind ? 

We doubt not that the day must arrive when 
mental training will be as well understood and as 
suocessfully practiced as the training of our bodies. 
This knowledge will not come through some sud- 
den illumination, but, like all other knowledge, 
through the slow delving process of study and 
thought. And may we not hope that some bright 
gleame of this coming light have already glanced 
athwart the realm of mental gloom, foreshadowing 
the brighter and more perfect day ? 

Science has hung its many lighted cbandelier 
on high, and the few seers are already beginning 
to discover truth. ‘Wisdom ia hid with the few.“ 
Science is but anotber name for mind, and true 
science is the Infinite mind. The more that soi- 
ence does to uncover the living spirit—to remove 
its swaddling bands—the more is the living God 
revealed; the more clearly are His harmonious — 
attributes to be seen, and the oneness of his pur- 
poses. Throughout every realm of His rule see 
this diverse harmony, this infinite variety, this 
eternal unity. In every department a different 
word, yet the same voice. In every single thing 
a separate expression of a single law. It works 
and abundantly appears in the jllimitable spheres ; 
in a grain of mustard seed it is no lees conspicu- 
ous. It never makes a single mistake in all the 
complicated instances of its manifestation. It 
never clothes a tree with other than its appropri- 
ate garments. Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
or figa of thistles ?” 

And are we to suppose that in His mental crea- 
tions He has been less careful of His consistency 
and honor? Thereisa marked difference between 
the very visible texture of the flesh of a bear and 
an antelope, between the skin of a delicate female 
and the rough hide of a rhinoceros; and why 
should not this difference, which penetrates to 
every extreme and depth of the animal, reach also 
the brain, the confessed throne of reason? And 
why may not the difference of the mental be traced 
as accurately as that of the animal? What mor- 
tal reason is there for denying the one while you 
confess the other? If, for instance, the teeth and 
claws of the leopard and tiger indicate his ferocity, 
why may not the harmless hoof and pointless teeth 
of the ox indicate his gentler nature? And 
why, then, should it be accounted a thing impos- 
sible or unnatural that the Creator should hang 
out the indices of our true character all over these 
mental forms of ours, by which we may be read 
and known of all men? Let us see. 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 


PurenoLocy demonstrates the existence of 
certain faculties; and it is Phrenology, only, that 
does. Metaphysicians have wandered far from 
this idea. Common-sense people have asserted 
their existence under the name of dispositions,” 
and in this, as well as in macy other points, their 
sentiments approach phrenological truth. Com- 
mon sense and Phrenology always agree. 

Tue vain man idolizes his own person, and here 
he is wrong; but he can not bear his own company, 
and here he is right. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
OR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBF. 
[FROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.) 


LECTURE I. 
ON THE FOUNDATION OF MORAL SCIENCE. 


Questions distinct, What actions are virtuous? and what constitutes them such ?—An- 
ewer to the former comparatively easy Human constitution indicates oortain courses 
of action to be right Necessity for studying that conatitution and its rotations, in order 
to ascertain what renders an action virtuous or vicious - Conflicting opinions of phi- 
losophers on the moral constitution of man—Phrenology assumed ns a valuable guide 
— Possibility of the existence of Moral Philosophy as a natural science—No faculty 
essentially evil, though liable to be abused— Deductions of well-constituted and well- 
informed minds to be relied on in moral science- Scripture not intended as an all- 
sufficient guide of conduct—Facuilties revealed by Phrenology, and illustrations of 
their uses and abuses—Adaptation of human constitution to external nature—The 
objects of Moral Philosophy are, to trace the nature and legitimate sphere of action 
of our faculties and their external relations, with the convictton, that to use them 
properly is virtue, to abuse them, vice—Cause of its barren condition as a sclence— 
Bishop Butler's view of the supremacy of conscience acceded to Those actions vir- 
taous which accord with the dictates of the moral sentiments and intellect—Preced- 
ing theories imperfect, though partially eorreet- Cause of this imperfection ; qualities 
of actions are discovered by the intellect, and the moral senuments then decide 
whether they are right or wrong—Plan of the present course of lectures. 


Ix an introductory discourse on Moral Philosophy, the lecturer un- 
fortunately has few attractions to offer. His proper duty is, not to 
descant in glowing terms on the dignity of moral investigations, and on 
the extreme importance of sound ethical conclusions both to public and 
to private happiness; but to give an account of the state in which his 
science at present exists, and of what he means to teach in his subse- 
quent prelections. No subject can be conceived more destitute of 
direct attraction. I must beg your indulgence, therefore, for the dryness 
of the details and the abstractness of the argument in this lecture. 1 
make these observations that you may not feel discouraged by an ap- 
pearance of difficulty in the commencement. I shall use every effort 
to render the subject intelligible, and I promise you that the subsequent 
discourses shall be more practical and less abstruse than the present. 

Our first inquiry is into the basis of morals regarded as a science; 
that is, into the natural foundations of moral obligation. 

There are two questions—very similar in terms, but widely different 
in substance—which we must carefully distinguish. The one is, 
What actions are virtuous? and the other, What constitutes them 
virtuous? The answer to the first question, fortunately, is not difficult. 
Most individuals agree that it is virtuous to love our neighbor, to re- 
ward a benefactor, to discharge our proper obligations, to love God, and 
so forth; and that the opposite actions are vicious. But when the 
second question je put— Why is an action virtuous—-rwhy is it virtuous 
to love our neighbor, or to manifest gratitude or piety ? the most con- 
tradictory answers are given by philosophers. The discovery of what 
constitutes virtue ia a fundamental point in moral philosophy; and 
hence the difficulties of the subject meet us at the very threshold of 
our inquiries. 

It appears to me, that man has received a definite bodily and mental 
constitution, which clearly points to certain objecta as excellent, to 
others as proper, and to others as beneficial to him; and that endeavors 
to attain these objects are prescribed to him as duties hy the law writ- 
ten in hie constitution; while, on the other hand, whatever tends to 
defeat their attainment is forbidden. The web-foot of the duck, for 
instance, clearly beapeaks the Creator’s intention that this creature 
should swim; and He has given it an internal impulse which prompts 
itto act accordingly. The human constitution indicates various courses 
of action to be designed for man, as clearly as the weh-foot indicates 
the water to be a sphere of the duck’s activity; but man has not re- 
ceived, like the duck, instincts calculated to prompt him, unerringly, to 
act in accordance with the adaptations of his constitution. He is, 
however, endowed with reason, qualifying him to discover both the 
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adaptations themselves, and the consequences of acting in co 
with, or in opposition to, them. Hence, in order to determin: 
light of reason, what constitutes an action virtuous or vicious, 
become acquainted with his bodily and mental constitution, and 
tions. Hitherto this knowledge has been very deficient. 
Philosophers have never heen agreed about the existence oi 
istence even of the most important mental faculties and em 
man—such as henevolence, und the sentiment of justice; ai 
uncertain whether such emotions exist or not, they have had 
ground from which to start in their inquiries into the founc 
virtue. Accordingly, since the publication of the writings of 
in the 17th century, there has been a constant series of disput 
philosophers on this subject. Hobbestaught that the laws whic! 
magistrate enjoins are the ultimate standards of morality. C 
endeavored to show that the origin of our notions of right ar 
is to be found in a particular faculty of the mind which disti 
truth from falsehood. Mandeville declares that the moral vir 
mere sacrifices of self-interest made for the sake of public app 
and calls virtue the ‘political offepring which flattery be; 
pride.“ Dr. Clarke supposes virtue to consist in acting acci 
the fitnesses of things. Mr. Hume endeavored to prove that 
the constituent or measure of virtue.“ Dr. Hutchinson maint 
it originates in the dictates of a moral sense. Dr. Paley does 
such n faculty, but declares virtue to consist “in doing good to 
in obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of everlastit 
ness.” Dr. Adam Smith endeavors to show that sympatl 
source of moral approbation. Dr. Reid, Mr. Stewart, and Dr. 
Brown maintain the existence of a moral faculty. Sir Jame 
intosh describes conscience to be compounded and made up of 
tions. Dr. Ralph Wardlaw, of Glasgow, in a work on Ethics, | 
in 1834, can see nothing in Conscience except Judgment. 
Here, then, we discover the most extraordinary conflict o 
prevailing concerning the foundation of virtne. But this doe 
minate the points of dispute among philosophers in regard 
science. Its very existence, vay, the very possibility of its e 
as a philosophical study, is called in question. Dr. Wardi 
“ Suppose that a chemist were desirous to ascertain the ingre 
water. What estimate should we form of his judgment, if, 
view, he were to subject to his analysis a quantity of what 
passed in the bed of a sluggish river, through the midat of a Ja 
ufacturing city, from whose common sewers, and other outle 
purity, it had received every possible contamination which. 
simple admixture or by chemical affinity, had become inci 
with the virgin purity of the fountain; and if, proceeding 
analysis, he were to publish to the world his thesis on the co 
of water? Little less preposterous must be the conduct 
philosophers who derive their ideas of what constitutes re 
morals from human nature as it is. They analyze the wat 
polluted river, and refuse the guide that would conduct the 
mountain spring of its native purity.”—(Christian Ethics, p. 4 
In these remarks Dr. Wardlaw evidently denies the pos 
discovering, in the constitution of the human mind, a founda! 
sound system of Ethics. He supports his denial still more st 
the following words: According to Bishop Butler's theory 
nature is ‘ adapted to virtue’ as evidently as ‘a watch is ad 
measure time.“ But suppose the watch, by the perverse inte 
of some lover of mischief, to have been so thoroughly disorgan 
moving and its subordinate parts and power so changed in thei 
tion and their mutual action. that the result has become a 
tendency to go backward instead of forward, or to go backv 
forward with irregular, fitful, ever-shifting alternation——-so as ti 
a complete remodeling, and especially a readjustment of its gr 
ing power, to render it fit for its original purpose; would not 
more appropriate analogy for representing the present chai 
fallen man? The whole machine is out of order. The m 
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has been broken; and an antagonist power works all the parts of the 
mechaoism. It is far from being with human nature, as Butler, by the 
similitude of the watch, might lend his renders to suppose. The watch, 
when duly adjusted, is only, in hia phrase, liable to be out of order.’ 
This might suit for an illustration of the state of human nature at first, 
when it received its constitution from its Maker. But it has lost its 
Rppropriateness now. That nature, alas! is not now a machine that is 
merely ‘apt to go out of order; it is out of order; so radically disor- 
ganized, that the grand original power which impelled all its movements 
has been broken aud lost, and an unnatural power, the very opposite of 
it, has taken its place; so that it can not be restored to the original 
harmony of its working. except by the interposition of the omuipotence 
that framed it.“ (P. 126) 

The ideas here expressed by Dr. Wardlaw are entertained, with 
fewer or more modifications, by large classes of highly respectable men, 
belonging to different religious denominations. 

How, then, amid all this conflict of opinion as to the foundations, aud 
even possihility of the existence, of moral science, is any approach to 
certainty to be attained ? 

I have announced that this course of lectures will be founded on 
Phrenology. I intend it fur those hearers who have paid some atten- 
tion to this science; who have seen reasonable evidence that the brain 
consists of a congeries of organs thut each organ manifests a particular 
mental faculty—und that, other conditions being equal, the power of 
manifesting each faculty bears a proportion to the size of its organe. 
To those individuals who have not seen sufficient evidence of the truth 
of these positions, l fear that I have little that can be satisfactory to 
offer. To them, I shall appear to stand in a condition of helplessness 
equal to that of all my predecessors whose conflicting opinions I have 
cited. These eminent men have drawn their conclusions, each from 
his individual coneciousness, or from observing human actions, without 
having the means of arriving at n knowledge of the fundamental facnl- 
ties of the miod itself. They have, as it were, seen men commit glut- 
tony and drunkenness; and, in ignorance of the functions of the 
stomach, have set down these vices as original tendencies of homan 
nature, instead of viewing them as abuses merely of an indispensable 
appetite. Without Phrenology I should find oo resting-pince fur the 
soles of my feet; and I at once declare, that, without its aid, I should 
us soon have attempted to discover the perpetual motion, as to throw 
any light, by the nid of renson alone, on the foundations of moral 
science. The ground of this opicion, I have already stated. Unlesa 
we are agreed concerning what the natural constitution of the mind is, 
we have no means of judging of the duties which that constitution pre- 
scribes. Once for ali, therefore, I beg permission to assume the great 
principles and lending doctrines of Phrenology to be true; and I shall 
now proceed to show you in what manner I apply them to unravel the 
Gordian knot of Ethics, which at present appears so straightly drawn 
and so deeply entangled. I do not despair of revealing to your under- 
standings principles and relations resembling, in their order, beauty, 
and wisdom, the works of the Deity in other departments of nature. 

First, then, in regard to the possibility of moral philosophy existing 
ag a natural science. Dr. Wardlaw speaks of the human mind as of a 
watch that has the tendency ta go backward, or fitfully backward and 
forward; as having its mninspring broken; and as haviag all the parts 
of the mechanism worked by an antagonist power. This description 
might appear to be sound to persons who, without great analytic powers 
of mind, resorted to no standard except the dark pages of history, by 
which to test its truth; but the phrenologist appeals at once to the 
brain, which is the organ of the mental faculties. Assuming that it is 
the organ of the mind, I ask, Who created it? Who endowed it with 
its functions? Only oue answer can be given—it was God. When, 
therefore, we study the mental organs and their functions, we go 
directly to the fountain-head of true knowledge regarding the natural 
qunlities of the human miod. Whatever we shall ascertain to be 


written in them, is docirine imprinted by the fioger of God himself. 
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If we are certain that those organs were constituted by the Creator, 
we may rest assured that they have all a legiimate sphere of action. 
Our first step is to discover this sphere, and to draw a broad line of 
distinction between it and the aphere cf their abuses; and here the 
superiority of our method over that of philosophers who studied only 
their own consciousness and the actions of men, becomes apparent. 
They confounded abuses with uses; and because man is liable to abuse 
hia faculties, they drew the conclusion, prematurely and unwarrant- 
ably, that his whole nature is in itself evil. Individual men may err in 
attempting to discover the functions and legitimate spheres of action of 
the mental organs, and dispute about the conclusions thence to be 
drawn; but this imputes no spuriousness to the organs themselves, and 
casta no suspicion on the principle that they must have le gitiinnte modes 
of manifestation. There they stand; and they are us undoubtedly 
the workmanship of the Creator, as the sun, the planets, or the entire 
universe itself. Error may be corrected by more accurate observations ; 
and whenever we interpret the constitution aright, we shall assuredly 
be in possession of divine truth. 

Dr. Wardlaw might as reasonably urge the disorder of human natare 
as an argument against the possibility of studying the science of optics, 
as against that of cultivating ethical philosophy. Optics is fuunded on 
the structure, functions, and relations of the eye; and ethics on the 
structure, functions, and relations of the mental organs. Against optics 
he might argue thus: Tbe eye is no longer such as it was when 
it proceeded from the hands of the Creator; it ie now liable to bliad- 
ness; or if, in some more favored individuals. the disorder of its condi- 
tion does not proceed so far as to produce this dire effect. yet universal 
experience proves that human nature now Inbors under opaque eyes, 
squinting eyes, long-sighted eyes, and short-sighted eyes; and that 
many individuals have only one eye. The external world also is no 
longer what it originally was. There are mists which obscure the 
raya of light, clouds which intercept them, air and water which 
refract them; and almost every object io creation reflects them. 
Look at a straight rod half plunged into water, and you will see it 
crooked. Can a science founded on such organs, which operate in 
such a medium, and are related to such objects, be admitted iato the 
class of ascertained truths, by which men are to regulate their conduct!“ 
He might: continue “ Astronomy, with all its pompous revelations of 
countless suns, attended by innumerable worlds rolling through space, 
must also be laid in the dust, and become a fallen monument of human 
pride and mental delusion. It is the offspring of this spurious science 
of optics. It pretends to record discoveries effected in infinite space 
by means of these perverted human eyes, acting through the dense 
and refracting damps of midnight air. Away with such gross imposi- 
tions on the human understanding! Away with all human science, 
falsely so called!“ 


There would be as much truth in an argument like this, as in that 
urged by Dr. Wardlaw ngainst moral philosophy, founded on tho study 
of nature. The answer to these objections ngainst optics as a scienco, 
is, that the constitution, functions, and relations of the eye have been 
appointed by the Creator; that, although some unsound eyes exist, 
yet we have received judgment to enable us to discriminate between 
sound eyes, and diseased or imperfect eyes. Again. we admit that 
mista occasionally present themselves; but we ascertain the lnws of 
light by observations made at times when these are absent. Certain 
media also unquestionably refract the luminons rays; but they do so 
regularly, and their effects can be ascertained and allowed fur. When, 
therefore, we observe objects by meane of sound eyes, and use them 
in the most favornble circumstances, the knowledge which we derive 
from them is worthy of our acceptance as truth. 

‘The parallel holds good, in regard to the mind, to a much greater 
extent than many persons probably imagine. The Creator has fash- 
ioned all the organs of the human mind, conferred on them their func- 
tions, and appointed to them their relations. We meet with some in- 
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HELPS AND HINDRANCBS. 
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BENEVOLEACE. 


Tue faculty of Benevolence is, in many respects, 
a help to a man's success, as it is to hia happiness 
and the happiness of those around him. A man 
who wears s radiant em'le of goodn ss is regarded 
with complacenoy and kind feeling by all persons 
unless they are so far debased as to be beyond the 
reach of doing good to anybody. Kind words are 
a perpetual letter of introduction to a man; and 
if one be in business and have benevolence strongly 
marked. every body seems glad to give him custom 
and render him service. It is on the principle 
that like awakens like, that kindness calls out 
kindness and mnkes everybody willing to lend a 
hand, to give n kind word, or to minister to one's 
success ia whatever form is within his province. 
Benevolence is a help to 8 man's reputstiun, suc- 
cess in business, and to his personal happiness. It 
is also a help in making friends, and in throwing 
around one’s self an atmosphere of kindness and 
goodness, as it awakens in everybody he meets 
more or less of the correspon'ling emotion. A 
man who smiles awakens a emile in others, as he 
who frowns provokes frowus. So benevolence 
develops benevolence in others. 

On the contrary, Benevolence is a hiadrance to 
the man in various ways, perhaps we ought to say 
an excess of Benevolence, ie a hindrance. He 
who is over kind often becomes a p-ey to the 
cupidity and grasping sclGshness of others. To 
be good-hearted is to be made a tool for others. 
A man who can not say Nu” because of his kind- 
nesa, is anre to have plenty of customers to borrow 
his surplus funds, and they are generally those 
who want extensions —ometimes to an infinite 
extent —and they know that their kind, generous, 
amicable creditor will not push them. Some men 
are thus undecided, and len their name, their 
ufluence, their funds to’ their own impoverish- 
ment, ani they are mile a prey of the selfish 
and the uoprincipled. Add thus their kindness 
becomes a hindrance to their success in the world, 
derides undermining their independence aud man- 
lidese, and power to maintain their own individu- 
alism, or make the world stand back and respect 
them. 


SEBASTIAN BACH MILLS. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Sevastian Bacu MiLLs, one of the most em- 
inent pianists of the age, is a native of Cirencester, 
England, and was born on the 13th of March, 
1838, the anniversary of the birth of the great 
composer whose name he bears. 

Tis father was the organist of the church in 
Cirencester, Gloucestershire, and is a musician of 
di-tinction. His mother is a member of the noble 
Welsh family of Llewellyn, Young Mills began 
to show his wonderful capacity for musio and ex- 
ecutivn on the piano-forte before he was “three 
years of age, and can not remember the time 
when be began to learn tunes by ear. IIis father 
commenced giving him regular instruction on the 
piano-forte, and in the compositions of the great 
masters when be was five years old. At the age 
of eix he gave concerts in London, and, during 
the succeeding three years, in most of the leading 
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provincin] towns of Great Britain, receiving 
everywhere the most enthusiastio applause, and 
awakening both surprise and delight in the minds 
of all who heard his performance”, 

The following are some of the opinions express- 
ed by the leading London journals on the first 
appearance of young Mills in that metropolis in 
1845: 


A new infant prodigy is at this moment a can- 
didate for fame in the metropolis. as a performer 
on the piano-forte. His name ie Sebastian Bach 
M Us. from Cirencester, the gon of Mr. Mills, the 
organist of that town, and only six years of age. 
He plays with perfect ense and precision several 
fugues composed by Handel and Sebastian Bach. 
He was christened after the latter, in consequence 
of his being born on the anniversary of the birth of 
that celebrated musician. It is curious that—as it 
was impossible that his extraordinary talent for 
music at that time could have been predicted—he 
should excel in the performance of the favorite pro- 
ductions of that master whose name he bears. 
Although so yo: ng, he bas been thoroughly in- 
structed; for besides the fugues, he plays other 
pieces equally well. He can modulate through 
the major and minor keys very readily, and will 
read nn easy composition at sight. IIis style is 
firm and full of character, and it is very interest- 
ing to see with what feeling and spirit he enters 
into his cubject, while standing on a thick volume 
of music, to enable him to reach the keys of the 
grand piano. and to give him a sufficient command 
over the instrument, so as to render it subservient 
to his will. Besides his genius for music, he is 
naturally a very clever aud wonderful child.“ 
Ilustrated London News. 


The London Murical Review. lspeaking .f young 
Mills, at the same period, says : 

Taken altogether, he is a rara avis in the world 
of music, and deserves every encoursgement from 
the refined, natural. and cla-sica! ideas he has im- 
bihed. This intelligent little fellow has perform- 
ed for Sir George S nart, Mr. Q.borne, Mr. W. V. 
Wallace, Mr. Davison, Mr. Builfe, Mr Heary 
Smart, Mr. T. Cooke, Mr. W. Holmes, Mr. G. A. 
McFarren, Mr. Lucas, and a host of the cognos- 
centi and artisty of the metropolis, who huve one 
and all pronounced his piano-forte playing the 
most chaste, olussienl, and wonderful performance, 
in style, touch, and brilliancy of tone, they had 
ever beheld, in so youthful a performer. What 
his genius and talent muy lead to in after years. 
it is hard to conjecture; from the bent of his 
mind, and his excessive fon iness fur mus o- and 
aterling music— great things mest assuredly may 
be expected, and will, no doubt, be brought forth 
by him. 

At the close of his concert tour, when nearly 
ten years of age, his father took him home, and 
decided to edueateſ him for the profession of the 
law; but thie proving distasteful, he concluded to 
make his son a farmer; and accordingly, at the 
age of fourteen, placed him for instruction on a 
large farm belonging to a friend. Two yerrs 
later he came home and told his father that he 
preferred music to anything else. This not 
agreeing with his father's views, our young mu- 
sical celebrity finally ran away and went to an 
old friend of his family, a man of distinction, re- 
siding in London, who, appreciating his extraor- 
dinwry musical geniu-, offered him a home in his 
house, and made his peace with his father. With 
this gentleman he remained until be was eighteen, 
frequently performing at the grand soirées given 
in the noble and fashionable society of the capital. 

At this time two gentlemen of wealth, Messrs. 
Brawn and Togo), off · red to furnish the money 
and send him to the Conservatoire, at Leipsio, a 
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proposition he accepted with enthusiasm and 
delight. 

Iis first performance before the professors at 
this celebrated institution reeulted in placing bim 
almost beyond their capacity to instruct; and 
they frankly declared that it would be very diffi- 
cult to improve upon his method and style. They 
also gave him the privilege of selecting a plan o 
instruction for himself, and he at once decided te 
place himself under the special direction of Herr: 
Louis Plaidy and Moschelles fur training in tech. 
nical exercises; and in composition, under IIerr. 
Rietz, Hauptman, and Richter. 

Studying with enthusiastic devotion, he made 
suoh rapid progress that, at the end of nine 
months, he was allowed to appear in the first pub 
lio examination of the Conservatoire, Prince Al 
bert of Saxony, and the whole court, being pres 
ent. The A/ gemeine Zeitung, of March 22 
1858, in epeaking of Mr. Mills at this publi 
examination, says that he performed so wel 
that no one would recognize a pupil in him.“ 
The next season he played in a concert a 
Teplitz, in Bohemia, having for auditors Coun 
and Countess Coloredo Mansfeld (the late Aus 
trian Plenipotentiary at the Peace Congress a 
Zurich), and all the principal nobility of th 
neighborhood. His success on this occasion le 
to his receiving special congratulations, and a 
invitation to dinner from Cuuut Coloredo. ! 
must be remembered that he was not yet twent 
years of age, while receiving honors only accorde 
to superlative genius and the most matured skil 

In December, 1858, he played in the Gewand 
haus” concerts, at Leipsic; a special exception i 
his favor, be atill being a pupil. 


Me. Mills left the Conservatoire at Christma 
1858, remaining at Leipsio a few weeks, receivin 
letters inviting him to Berlin, and the prinoips 
cities of Germany ; also from his friends in Eng 
land. IIaving made the acquaintance of Mi: 
Marie Antonie Tung (now his wife), a pupil 
the Conservatoire, whose family were about lea 
ing for the United States, he determined to di 
cline all Ol l- World honors and invitations and a 
company Mias Yung and her family to America. 

Ile arrived at New York, by;the way of Live 
pool, in February. He was married to Mi 
Yung on the 221 of February, in one of the u 
town churches, Messra. Wm. Mason and Frade 
being groomsmen. 

Mr. Mills was immediately recognized as a ma: 
ter by the entire musical profession in New Tor! 
and lise, on numerous occasions, received publ 
confirmation of this judgment, in thie city ar 
elsewhere. At his first public concert on his ow 
account, on which ocossion be was assisted t 
Mrs. Mills, herself an admirable musician, the 
played a duet on two of Stein vny's suparb ove 
strung gran pianos, producing the most brillia 
effecta; and, despite the most discouragir 
weather and circumstances, this concert was 
magnificent snccess, the great hall at Niblu’s b 
ing crowded with a highly intelligent and appr 
ciative audience, 

Mr. Mals bas decided to make his home in Ne 
York; and he aud Mrs Mills both give instru 
tion on the piano forte, and occasionally appe 
in their professional onpacity. Mr. M Ils iss 
admirable composer, and has written a numb: 
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f popular pieces which have appeared in Our 
Musical Friend, His recognition by the entire 
ress of New York has been unqualified; and his 
uture seems to be cleur for a career successful 
nd promising with the fadeless laurels of fame. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have the highest degree of the mental or 
lervous temperament that can exist in a healthy 
rganization; hence your mind is very exquisite, 
ind every mental manifestation is of the clear, 
Harp. and distinct kind. You are very active, 
prightly, and resolute; are also highly excita- 
le, and easily interested in any subject that is 
\ddressed to your menial emotions. You have a 
ery clear, transparent mind und yon perceive 
ery distinctly everything that you give your 
hought to. You have great command over your 
nuseular powers, enabling you to use your 
trength to the best advantage, bat your vital or- 
rans ure not suficient to sustain your nervous 
ystem, and should be encourwged, You nre like 
four mother in the tone of your mind, but like 
our father in positivene-s of character. 

Your phrenology inicutes the following char- 
cteristics : You ure exceedingly firm, very tena- 
nous, persevering, and determined in all the oper- 
ations of your mind. You are very sensitive to 
praise and public sentiment, and have an uncon- 
‘rollable ambition to perfect yourself in all you 
lo. You are very independent and self-relying, 
and desire to think and act for yourself, and be 
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as free and independent of others ns possible. 
You are alao cautious, watchful, and very mindful 
of consequences; are always on the lookout for 
mistakes nnd accidents; are remarkable for your 
enpacity to throw your whole soul into whatever 
calls out your nature. You have very great love 
of the sublime, and take large and almogt extray- 
agant views of subjects. You have an exquisite 
taste for the beautiful, the perfect, and the finely 
wrought. This quality is so strong as to become 
in you a very prominent trait of character. You 
prize everything that is brought to its highest 
degree of perfection, and your standard of excel- 
lence ia so high that you never will be satisfied 
with any at'ainment you may make. 

You have a very high sense of justice; nre bon- 
est, straightforward, nud free from deception. 
Your organs of perceptive intellect are large 
you have a remarkable faculty to see, and to ac- 
cumulate knowledge hy contact with the physicnl 
world. You can identify objecta at a grent dis- 
tance, and have an excellent memory of the forms 
of things. You judge well of proportion ; can 
measure well by the eye. but are not as good in 
judging of colors. You are remarkably nent, sys- 
tematic, and precise in arranging all your busi- 
ness affairs, and in having everything so organ- 
ized as to minister to success. You are good in 
figures, and make correct calculations; can 
judge well of pl+ces, distances, and are very fond 
of geography and of traveling. Your musical 
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talent is of the highest order, and the organ of 
Tune seems to be developed, so us most naturally 
to act in connection with the higher faculties of 
the mind; and ag these are joined with a most 
exquisite temperament, you have all the conditions 
which give you a superior advantage over other 
persons as a musician. 

You have unusual powers of criticism, discrim- 
mination, analogy, and comparison, You are re- 
markably ‘ntuitive in your discernment of char- 
acter and motive, and your first impressions ure 
your best. You can not put on airs, or make be- 
lieve pleased when you are not, but nre true to 
your feelings. 

You have only an average degree of devotional 
feeling and spirituality of mind; but your other 
religious feelings are strongly developed. 

You will be highly desirous of accamulating 
property. You lack Destructiveness ; are not in- 
clined to hurt or harm, but are quick to resent 
encroachment ; spirited in overcoming obstacles, 
and quite executive in your general character. 
You are resolute. ambitious, and concentrative in 
your mental operations; are a strong friend, and 
connubial in your love, but not patient, nor very 
fond of children, unless they are beeutiful, intel- 
ligent, and well-behaved. 

Few persons have so exquisite an organization, 
so much clearness and intensity of mental action, 
and so much control over their mental powers, as 
yourself. You wre admirably qualified for your 
present calling, but you should guard against be- 
coming so absorbed by it as to neglect the laws of 
health, exercise, and due attention to those sub- 
jects and duties which belong to common life. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

[The following description of Irving's character appear- 
od in the PHREKOLOGICAL Jovexan for 1546; and as we 
extract from Ihat volume, the language describes him as 
living.) 

Wasuincton Irvine has great intrinsic excel- 
lence and power of organization, and furnishes an 
excellent practical proof and illustration of phren- 
vlogical science. As his character is remarkable, 
his head should be equally su; and thus it is. 

Its first phrenological aspect and coincidence 
consists in the size of his brain. His head is 
nearly twenty-four inches in circumference. It 
is also quite spherical, and therefore the more 
massive in proportion to its mensure. It is indeed 
a great head. Hence the origin of his mental 
power, 

His temperament, too, is equally remarkable. 
In it the sunguine or vital is very abundant, and 
hence that glow and thrilling interest with which 
he carries his readers along irresistibly with him- 
self. He at once wraps you in his subject, and 
rivets you effectually tohis story. This is because 
he so thoroughly interests himself, and this self- 
interest is imparted hy his extremely susceptible 
physiological organization. He is, also, in his 
general character and intercourse what he is on 
p*per—warm-he iried, cordial, whole-souled, and 
full of pathos. Yet this very characteristic pre- 
vents his forming many friendships, but renders 
those formed whole-souled and enduring. Hence, 
all bis friends /ove him He is known for amia- 
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bleness wherever he is known at all. as well in 
society as on paper. 

This intensity and cordiality of feeling are still 
further augmented by his unusually large domes- 
tic group. His brain is massive in this region, as 
also in that of Benevolence. Hence his proverbial 
urbanity, courtesy, and unusually pleasing ad- 
drees. He ia particularly attractive to woman. 
See bow his writings fascinate the fair! His at- 
tachment to her sex contributes, in no incovsider- 
able a degree, to his flexibility and purity of 
style, 

To this his immense Ideality also largely con- 
tributes, See how broad and fall his head above 
the temples! Where will you find an equal de- 
velopment of this perfecting organ? I never saw 
it larger, if as large. Now what. is Irving’s pre- 
dominant mental characteristic? This same pow- 
erful and all-pervading Jdeality. Every page he 
writes is but a transcript of that felicity and per- 
fection it imparts to style, and exuberance of im- 
agination so abundant in bis character and pro- 
ductions. Behold this correspondence of extreme 
Ideality in character with equally extreme Ideal- 
ity in organization, and then say whether the two 
are not related to each other by cause and effect. 
See how he paints all be touches, and adorns and 
polishes every sentiment—itself finely conceived— 
with inimitable beauty and elegance of diction! 
His descriptions are as unrivaled as his phrenol- 
ogy. 

Langunge is also very large in Acad as well as 
character. See how fall and swollen his eyes! 
Yet full as they are here represented, they are 
still more full in his head. Hence his copious, 
flowing style. Every sentence is filled out fully, 
and ends easily and smoothly, Every word is 
well chosen, and conveys the precise meaning in- 
tended. His writings embody as much beauty of 
diction and perfection of style as those of any 
other author, living or dead. They are the ad- 
miration of the world, and correspond perfectly 
with his phrenological organization. Unite his 
susceptible temperament and massive Ideality 
with his immense Language, and you have Irving's 
style in Irving’s phrenology His unequaled de- 
scriptive powers are the natural product of these 
phrenological conditions when combined. Want- 
iag in either, he would never have become Wash- 
ington Irving; but sucha trio of extreme cerebral 
conditions, sustained by his immense brain and 
abundance of vitality, und brought to their climax 
by extraordinary [mitation, probably never exist- 
ed. He stands out alone in cerebrality as he docs 
in mentality. 

This immense development of Imitation is 
evinced hy the great width of his head at the 
frontal portion of the top. This faculty is indis- 
pensable to that descriptive talent so remarkably 
churacteristic of his writings. Is there then 
nothing in character ns coinciding with organ- 
ization ? 

But we have yet to hronch the crowning feature 
of both hie organization and his productions. It 
ia their perfection, Find the first flaw in them. 
Compare him, in this respect, with any other 
writer, and mark how he soars far above them 
all. A taste, purity, proprie! y, elegance, finish, 
chasteness, and uniform completeness character- 
ize all he says and writes. This perfection con- 
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stitutes the leading embodiment both of his senti- 
ments and his style. This results, in part, from 
his Ideality. Yet, from what does the immense 
size of his Ideality spring? From the perfection 
of his organization. This is evinced by the ad- 
mirable physical proportions of every part of tbe 
man to every other part. Ile is large, yet as per- 
fectly formed as any man you ever beheld 
Neither too spare, nor too fleshy, nor too tall, nor 
too stocky, nor any way out of that perfection of 
harmony in structure which constitites the 
crowning feature of his mental character. Mis 
face, too, evinces the same beauty of form, com- 
bined with strength and power. 


His very large Mirthfulness nlso deserves n pass- 
ing notice, both on account of its size in his bead, 
and its abundant manifestation in his writings. 
Who can read his story of Rip Van Winkle, or 
Knickerbocker, without being convulsed with 
laughter, from beginning to end? See in his 
phrenology the correspondent and origin of thia 
characteristic, This organ gives that »quarencss 


to the corners of the upper portion of his forehead 
so apparent. 


His head is fully developed in the moral region, 
and his character corresponds. His writings 
abound with wholesome moral inferences and 
suggestions, and lis conduct is unusually exem- 
plury, and free from those deforming blemishes so 
incident to greatness. 


It remains to account for his extreme diffidence, 
notwithstanding his haying seen so much of the 
best society, and been so long n conspicuous per- 
sonige. Tie cause is to be found in the extreme 
susceptibility of his nature, or excitability of his 
temperament, which surcharges his brais when 
he attempts to speak in public, and thus occasions 
flustration and consequent inubility to command 
his powers, Yet this very susceptibility is the 
author und mainspring of his inimitable produo- 
tions. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The great and good man, WASRINGTON IRVING, 
died suddenly of disease of the heart at his resi- 
dence near Tarrytown, N. V., Nov. 28th, leaving 
more friends thin any other man in the world 
could boast, and probably not a single enemy. It / 
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is pleasant to know that, having spent an evening 
of quiet joy with his friends, wn} while on his 
way to his room. after pleasantly bidding them 
good-night, he placed his hand on his heart and 
without a word or more than a moment's pain, 
sank to the floor and ceased to breathe. We con- 
dense from the New York Tribune the following 
interesting sketch : 

Washington Irving was born in the city of New 
York, April 3, 1783, and was nearly seventy- 
seven at the time of his death. The spot on which 
he first saw the light was near the old Dutch 
Church in William Street, between Jobn and Ful- 
ton streets. His father was n native of Scotland, 
and his mother was sn English woman. Mr. 
Irving's early education was limited tothe advan- 
tages then afforded by the ordinary schools of 
New York; and he had scarcely attained the age 
of sixteen when he commenced the study of law. 
His first literary productions were u series of let- 
tera on the drama, the social customs of New 
York, and various topics of current goa-ip, pab- 
lished under the signature of Oliver Oldstyle, in 
1802. in The Morning Chronicle, a newspaper 
edited by his brother, Peter Irving. These essays, 
altbongb bearing the stamp of youth and inex- 
perience, were favorably received by the public, 
attracted general notice, and were widely copied 
by other journals. An edition of them was issued 
by some ehrewd publisher in 1824, although with- 
out the author's consent. 

After pursuing his legal studies for a few years, 
Mr. Irving’s health had become uo fur impaired, 
as to suggest the necessity of seeking recreation 
and a change of climate by visiting Enrope. He 
accordingly sailed for Bordeaux in 1804, traveled 
through the south of France to Nice, visited 
Genoa, Sicily, Naples, aud Rome, extended his 
travels to Switzerland and Ho land, and after an 
absence of two yeara returned to his native coun- 
try in 1806, completely restored to health. 

He now resumed the study of law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in the autumn of the same year, 
but never engaged in the practice of the profes- 
gion. At the commencement of the following 
year, the first number of S:lmagundi ” made its 
appearapce—a semi- monthly periodical, to which 
he was the principal contributor, in connection 
with his brother, William Irving, and the since 
distinguisbed author, James K. Paulding. The 
lively humor and brilliant satire of this work 
made it a favorite with tbe public, although it 
was discontinued after the twentieth number. In 
December, 1809, be gave to the world a still more 
obaracteristic specimen of his peculiar genius, in 
* Kuickerbocker’s History of New York,” which 
has since maintained the position, which it gained 
at once, as a master-piece of jubilant irony, au- 
dacious extravagance, and picturerque delinea- 
tion. 

In 1810, Mr. Irving was admitted as a partner 
in the extensive commercial’ bouse of two of his 
brothers, which was conducted by them in New 
York and Liverpool, with tbe understanding tbat 
he should not neglect his literary pursuits fur the 
details of business. During the war with Great 
Britain, 1813-14, he published a series of naval 
bivgraphies in the Anulectio Magazine,” and in 
the autumn of the latter year be was appointel 

\ aide-de camp and military seoretary of the Gov- 
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ernor of New York, with the rank of colonel. On 
the close of the wer, Mr. Irving aguin embarked 
fur Europe in the spring of 1815, with the inten- 
tion of devoring some time to travel, but the 
financial d ffi :ulties which followed the return of 
peace cansed the bankruptcy of the honse in 
which his brothers had given him an interest, and 
he was thus led to look to the lu bors of his pen 
as the means of subsistence. TheZfrst-fruite of 
tbis change in his fortunes was tbe Sketch- 
Book” (1819), the successive numbers of which 
were transmitted from London. where they were 
oomposed, for publication in New York. The 
success which immediately attended this work, 
botb in America and England, was, in the highest 
degree, cheering to the author. With the natural 
modesty which was always a delightful trait in 
his character, he was diffi tent of his power to in- 
terest the public. lle submitted this new venture 
to the world with no sanguin» autioip tions even 
of a kindly reception. Much less did he dream cf 
the beautiful fame of which it was to prove the 
commencement, But it soon won all hearts. I's 
genial giow of feeling, its delicate tenderness of 
sentiment, the exqnisite flow of its narrative, and 
the liquid meloiy of its diction exerted a winni:.g 
force over every class of readers. 


After a residence of five years in England, Mr. 
Irving removed to Psris in 1820, where he re- 
mained about a year, when he returned to Eng- 
land and published ‘ Bracebridge Hall,“ in the 
apring of 1822. He euhsequently took up his 
abode at Paris, Bordeaux, and Madrid, where he 
remaiued two years, publishing, hetween 1824 and 
1832, the * Tales of a Traveler,” ‘The Life and 
Voyages of Columbus.” Chronicles of the Con- 
quest of Granada,” Voyage of the Companions 
of Columbus, and The Alhambra.” In July, 
1829, he was appointed Secretary of Legation to 
the American embassy at London, which office he 
held until the return of Mr. McLane in 1831, 
when, after remaining a few months as ohargé, 
he resigned cn the arrival of Mr. Van Buren. 
While in England, Mr. Irving receive? the well- 
deserved compliment of one of the fifry-gniuea 
gold medals, provided by George 1V. for eminence 
in historical composition—the other being awarded 
to Mr. Hallam. 


In May, 1882, after an absence of seventeen 
years, Mr. Irving returned to New York, where 
he was welcomed with the warmest demonstra- 
tions of publio honor aud personal regard. The 
greetings which bad awaited his arrival were 
such ag are rarely accorded to the most eminent 
national benefactors, and perhaps never before to 
one whose highest el im on the gratitude of his 
countrymen was the productions of his magio pen. 
Soon after his return to the United States, be 
mide an extensive tour in the West, of wbich he 
has left an animated reoord in the“ Tour on the 
Prairies,” published in 1885. This waa followed 
in the same year hy Abhotsford and Newstead 
Abbey,“ and “ Legends of the Conquest of S, ain.“ 
In 1836 he published“ Astoria,” and in 1887, the 
„Adventures of Capt. Bonneville in the Rocky 
Mountains and the Far West.“ In 1839 and 40, 
he contributed a series of grapbio papers to the 
Knickerbocker Magazine,” a por ion of which 
with other fugitive pieces were afterward pub- 
lished in a volume entitled Wolfert’s Roost.“ 


In Feh., 1842, Mr. Irving was again summoned 
ta d plomat io service», having received the appaint · 
ment of Minister to Spain. He remained in this 
capacity at Madrid until 1846, wien be returned 
home, and from that time resided at the celebra- 
ted rural retreat, at Saonyside, on the banks of 
the Hudson. After his return, he published the 
Life of Goldamith,” * Mshomet and his Succes- 
vor-, and completed bis Life of Washington,” 
the great work which was at once the employment 
and the solnce of his declining years, and which 
will prove a lasting monument to the sut ject and 
tbe anthor. 

The character of Mr. Irving was cherished with 
such admiration nod delight in the hearts of his 
countrymen, that a cold avalysis of ita qualitier, 
would he superfluous. The language of fond 
eulogium has been lavished in his praise. Our 
most eminent writers have loved to make his vir- 
tues the theme of cordial panegyric. Ia truth, 
the sympathy which he called forth by the sweet- 
ness and kindness of his heart was not surpassed 
by the homage which was freely paid to the eplen- 
did endowments of bis intellect. It was the man, 
more tban the author, in Washington Irving, 
which commanded such reverence and love, from 
neighbor and friend. With his innate turn for 
humor, he combined a tender ‘appreciation of 
every form of loveliness and worth. IIis inimita- 
ble satire was never walignant, but even in its 
most spicy manifestations always preserved a 
genial element. His lambent sarensms won ad- 
miration, not by their bitterness, but hy their 
brilliancy. He bad such a genuine love of nature 
as to make affeotation with him impossible. It is 
aia sincere, generous, lirge-bearted, and healthy- 
minded man that he will be remembered with 
lingering affection, even if the luvers of literature 
could ever forget the debt which they owe to the 
productions of his rare and beautiful genius. 


NOTICE OF COMBE'S MORAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 

As we promised in the December number to 
republish a valuable book in the columns of the 
ParenocogicaL JOURNAL, within the carrent 
year, we give the firat chapter of the work in this 
number. i 

C mbe's Moral Philosophy,“ we need not say, 
is a work of great intrinsic value, and ought to 
be widely published to the world. The market 
value of these diecourses in a book would be, at 
least, one dollar, the subscription price fur a 
Jovanava year. Our readers will see at a glance 
that they wll get the subscription price of the 
JourRNAt in this single publication, and all the 
other matter, which the Journa will contain for 
a year, will come to them, as it were, free. We 
hope these inducements will awaken a rpecial 
interest in the contents of the Journnan for the 
present year, and thereby induce many others to 
beoome subscribers who might not other wise. 
The author says the introductory lecture is dry ; 
to some extent this is true; but we confiden'ly 
promiee an increased interest in the work as it 
proceeds, We doubt not our readers will duly 
appreciate this effort to interest and instruct 
them. 
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dividuala in whom the organs of the selfisli propensities are too large, 


and the moral organs deficient; these are morally blind. We see in- 
dividuals who, with moderate organs of tbe propensities, have received 
large organs of Benevolence and Veneration, but deficieut organs of 
Conscientiousness ; these have a moral squint. But we meet also 
with ionumerable persons in whom the organs of the propensities are 
moderate, and the moral and the intellectual organs well developed; 
who thereby enjoy the natural elements of a sound moral vision; and 
who need only culture and information iu lead them to moral trutha, as 
sound, certain. sod applicable to practice, as the conclusions of the 
optician himself. Revelation necessarily supposes in man a capacity of 
comprehending and profiting by is communications; and Dr. Ward- 
law's argument appears to me to strike as directly at the root of man’s 
capacity to understand und interpret Scripture, as to understaud aod 
interpret the works and natural institutions of the Creator. 

Dr. Wardlaw, we have seen, discards natural ethics entirely, and 
iosiets that Scripture is our only guide in morals. Arclibirhop W hate- 
ly, on the other hand, who is vot less eminent as a theolngino and cer- 
tainly more distinguished as u philosopher than Dr. Wardlaw, nsr ures 
us that * God has not revealed to us a system of morality such as 
would have been needed for a being who had no other means of distin- 
guishing right and wrong. On the contrary, the inculention of virtue 
and reprobation of vice in Scripture are in such a tone as seem to 
presuppose a natural power, or a capacity for acquiring the power to 
distiugu.sh them. And if a man, denying or renouncing all claims of 
natural conscienge, should practice, without ecrople, everything he did 
not find expressly forbidden in Scripture, and think himself not hound 
to do anything thut is not there expressly enjoined, exclaiming at every 


turo— 
Is it so nominated in the bond ? 


he would be leading a life very unlike what a Christian’s should be.“ 

In my humble opinion, it is only an erroneous view of human nature, 
on the one side or the other, that can lend to such contradictory 
opinions as these. I agree with Archbishop Whately. 

By observing the organs of the mind, then, and the mental powers 
connected with tham, phrenologists perceive that three great classes 
of faculties linve been bestowed on man. 

1, Animal Propensities. 

2. Moral Sentiments. 

3. Tntellectunl Faculties. 

Considering these in detail, as I hnve done in my previous courses, 
and in my System of Phrenology, and as I now assume that all of you 
have done, we do not find ove of them that man has made, or could 
have mnde, himself. Man can create nothing. Can we fashion for 
ourselves a new sense, or add n new organ, a third eye for instance, to 
those we nlrendy possess? Impossible. All those organs, therefore, 
are the gifts of the Crentor: and in speaking of them as such, I om 
bound to treat them with the same reverence tbat should be paid to 
any of his other works. Where, then, I nsk, do we, in contem- 
plating the orgaus, find the evidence of the mainspring being broken? 
Where do we find the antagonist power, which works all the mechan- 
ism contrary to the original design? Has it an organ? I can not 
answer these questions: I am unable to discover either the broken 
majuspriog, or an organ for the antagonist power, I see, and feel—as 
who does not ?—the crimes, the errors, the miseries of human beings, to 
which Dr. Wardlaw refers ns proofs of the disorder of which he spenks; 
bat Phrenology gives a widely different accoant of their origin. We ob- 
serve, for exumple, that individual men commit murder or blasphemy, 
and we all acknowledge that this is in opposition to virtue; but we do not 
find an organ of murder, or an organ whore office it is to antagonize 
all the moral faculties, and to commit blasphemy. We perceive that 
men are guilty of glattony aud drunkenness ; but we nowhere find or- 
gans instituted whose function is to commit these immoralities. All 
that we discover ia, that mun has been created an orgunzed being ; 
that, as such, he needs food for nourialiment; that, in coufurmity with 
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this conatitation, he has received n stomach calculated to digest the 
flesh of animals and to convert it into aliment: nud that he sometimes 
whuses the functions of the stomach; and when he does en, we call 
this nbuse gluttony and drunkenness. We observe further, that in aid 
of his stomach he has received carnivorous tet th; aud in order to com- 
plete the aystem of arrangements, he has received a propensity having 
a specific organ, prompting him to kilt animala that he may ent them. 
In accordance with these endowments, animals to be killed sod enten 
are presented to him in ahundance hy the Creator. A man may abuse 
this propensity and kill animals for the pleasure of putting them to 
denthi— this is cruelty ; or he may go a step further- lie may wantonly, 
under the instigation of the same propensity, kill his fellow-men. und 
this is murder. But this is a widely different view of human nature 
from that which supposes it to be endowed with positively vicious and 
perverse propensitiee—with machinery having a tendency aniy to go 
back ward, or to go alternately und fit fully backward and forward. Those 
individuals, then, who commit murder, abuse their faculty of Destruc- 
tivenees by directing it against their fellow-meo. We bmve evidence of 
this fact. The organ is found large in those who have a tendency 80 to 
abuse it, and in them, in general, the imoral organs are deficient. 

Again, it ia unquestionable that nen steal, cheat, lie, blaspheme, and 
com init many other crimes ; but we in vain juok in the brain for orguns 
destined to perpetrate these offenses, or for an organ of a power an- 
tagonist to virtue, nn whose proper office is to commit crimes in gen- 
eral. We discover organs of Acquisitiveness, which have legitimate 
objects, but which, being abused, lend to theft; organs of Secretive- 
ness, which have a highly useful sphere of activity, but which. in like 
manner, when abused, lead to falsehood and deceit ; and so with other 
organs. 


These organs, I repeat, are the direct gifts of the Creator; and if 
the mere fuct of their exietence be not sufficient evidence of this propo- 
sition, we may find overwhelming proof in its favor by study ing their 
relations to external nature. Those who deny that the humuu mind is 
conefitutionally the same now as it was when it emanated from the 
hand of the Creator, generally admit that external nature ut least is the 
direct workmanship of the Deity. ‘They do not say that man, in cor- 
rupting his own dispositions, altered the whole fabric of the universe 
that he infused into animals new instincts, or imposed ou the vegetable 
kingdom a new constitution and different laws. They admit that God 
created all these euch as they exiet. Now, in surveying vegetable or- 
ganization, we perceive production from an embryo—sustenance hy 
fuod—growth, maturity, decay, avd death—woven into the very fabric 
of their existence. In surveying the animu! creation, we discover the 
same phenomena and the same results; and on turning to ourselves, 
we find that we too are organized, that we assimilate food, that we 
grow, that we attain maturity, and thut cur hodies die. Here, then, 
there is an institution by the Creator, of great systems (vegetable fnd 
animal) of production, growth, decay, and death. It will not be doubted 
that these institutions uwe their existence to the Divine will. 

If it be asserted that men’s delinquencies offended the Deity, and 
brought his wrath on the offendera; and that the present constitufion 
of the world is the consequence of that displeasure, philorophy offers 
no answer to this proposition, She does not inquire into the molives 
which induced the Creator to constitute the world, physica! and men- 
tal, such as we see it; but, in pointing tothe existence and constitution 
of vegetables, of animals and of man, she reepectfully maintning that all 
these God did constitute nnd endow with their properties and relution- 
ships; and that io studying them we are investigating his genuine 
workmanship. 

Now, if we find on the one hand n system of decay and death in ex- 
teronl nature, animate nud inanimate, we find also in nan n fuculty of 
Destructiveness which is pleased with destruction, and which plices 
him in harmony with that order of crentiun; if we find on the one hand 
an external werkd, in which there exirt— fire calculated to destroy life 
by burviag, water by drowuing, and cold by freezing—ponderoas aud 
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moving bodies capable of injuring us by blows, and a great power of 
gravitation exposing us to danger by falling, we discover, also, in sur- 
veying our own mental constitution, a faculty of Cautiousness, whose 
office it is to prompt us to take care, and to avoid these sources of 
danger. In other words, we see an external economy admirably 
adapted to our internal economy; and hence we receive an irresistible 
conviction that the one of these arrangemente had been designedly 
framed in relation to the other. External destruction is related to our 
ternal faculty of Destructiveness; external danger to our internal 
faculty of Cautiousness. 

I have frequently remarked that one of the most striking proofs of 
the existence of a Deity appears to me to be obtained by surveying 
the roots of a tree, and its relationship to the earth. These are admir- 
ably adapted ; and my argument is this: The earth is a body which 
knows neither its own existence nor the existence of the tree; the 
tree, also, knows neither its own qualities nor those of the earth. Yet 
the adaptation of the one to the other is a real and useful relation, 
which we, as intelligent beings, see and comprehend. That adaptation 
could not exist, unless a mind had conceived, executed, and established 
it; the mind that did so is not of this world; therefore a Deity who 
is that mind, exists, and every time we look on this adaptation we see 
His power and wisdom directly revealed to us. The same argument 
applies, and with equal force, to the mental faculties and external nature. 
We see natural objects threatening us with danger, and we find in our- 
selves a faculty prompting us to take care of our own safety. This 
adaptation is assuredly divine; but you will observe that if the adapta- 
tion be divine, the things adapted must also be divine; the external 
world threatening danger must have been deliberately constituted such 
as it is; and the human mind must have been deliberately constituted 
such as it is; otherwise this adaptation could not exist. 

Again, we find that the buman body needs both food and raiment, 
and on surveying the external world we discover that in a great portion 
of the earth there are winter's barren frosts and snows. But in exam- 
ining the human mind, we find a faculty of Constractiveness, prompting 
and enabling us to fabricate clothing; and Acquisitiveness, prompting 
us to acquire and store up articles fitted for our sustenance abd ac- 
com modation, so as to place us in comfort when the chill winds blow 
and the ground yields us no support. We discover, also, that nature 
presents us with numberless raw materials, fitted to be worked up, by 
means of our faculties, into the very commodities into which our bodies 
stand in need. All these gifts and arrangements, I repeat, are assur- 
edly of divine inatitution; and divine wisdom, goodness, and power are 
conspicuously displayed in them all. But yon will observe that indi- 
vidual inen, by abusing the faculty of Constructiveness, oftentimes com- 
mit forgeries, pick locks, and perpetrate other crimes; and that by 
ubusing Acquisitiveness they steal. 

Here, then, is a wide differance between Dr. Wardlaw’s views and 
mine, in regard to huinan nature. His broken mainspring and antag- 
onist power are nowhere to be met with in nll the records of philosophy: 
while the crimes which he ascribes to it nre recounted for by abuses of 
organs clearly instituted by the Creator, having legitimate spheres of 
action, and wisely adapted to a world obviously arranged by Him in 
relation to them. 

Dr. Wardlaw appe rs to have studied human nature chiefly in the 
actions of men, and he has not distinguished between the faculties 
bestowed by the Creator, and the abuses of them, for which individual 
delinquents alone are answerable. 

It these views be well founded, moral philosophy, asa scientific study, 
becomes not only possible, hut exceedingly interesting and profitable. 
Iis objects are evidently to trace the nature and legitimate sphere ef 
action of all our faculties, and their relation to the external world, with 
the conviction that to use them properly is virtue, to abuse them is 
vice. 

These principles, if sound, enable ns to account for the barren con- 
dition of moral philosophy, as a science. 
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The numerous errors, the confusion and contradiction of previous 
moralists, are to be ascribed to their having no stable philosophy of 
mind. They possersed no knowledge of the organs of the mind, and 
no sufficient means of discriminating between what was natural and 
what incidental in human conduct. Sir James Mackintosh remarks, 
that there must be primary pleasures, pains, and even appetites, 
which arise from no prior state of mind, and which, if explained at all, 
can be derived only from bodily organization ; for.“ says he, if there 
were not, there conld be no secondary desires. What the number of 
the underived principles may be, is a question to which the answers of 
philosophers have been extremely various, and of which the considera- 
tion is not necessary to our present purpose. The rules of philoso- 
phizing, howezer, require that causes should not be multiplied without 
necessity.” 

With all deference to Sir James Mackintosh’s authority, I conceive 
that the determination of “the number of the underived principles” of 
mind, is the first step in all sound mental science, and especially in 
ethics; aud when he admits that these can be derived only from 
bodily organization,” it is unphilosophical in him to add, that the rules 
of philosophizing require that causes should not be multiplied without 
necessity.” Who would think of attempting either to multiply or 
diminish senses, feelings, or intellectual powers depending on “ bodily 
organization,” unless he could multiply and diminish, make and un- 
make, corresponding bodily organs at the same time ? 

In my System of Phrenology I have presented you with a view of 
the underived faculties of the mind, connected with specific organs, in 
so far as these have been ascertained ; I have endeavored to point out 
the sphere of action of each, and to explain the effects of size in the 
organs on the power of manifesting the faculties. These points being 
assumed, an intelligible foundation is laid for ethical science. Bearing 
in mind the three great divisions of the human faculties into Animal 
Propensities, Moral Sentiments, and Intellectual Powers, let us attend 
to Bishop Butler's exposition of the groundwork of moral philosophy. 

Bishop Butler, in the preface to his Sermons, says: It is from con- 
sidering the relations which the several appetites and passions in the in- 
ward frame have to each ether, and, above all, the supremacy of re- 
flection or conscience, that we get the idea of the system or constitu- 
tion of human nature. And from the idea itself it will as fully appear, 
that this our nature, i. e., constitution, is adapted to virtue, as from the 
idea of a watch it appears that its nature, i. e., constitution or system, 
is adapted to measure lime. 

„ Mankind has various instincts and principles of action, as brute 
creatures have; some leading most directly and immediately to the 
good of the community, and some most directly to private good. 

„Man has several which brutes have not; particularly reflection or 
conscience, an approbation of some principles or actions, and disappro- 
bation of otbers. 

“ Brutes obey their instincts or principles of nction, according to cer- 
tain rules; suppose the constitution of their body, nod the objects 
around them. 

„The generality of mankind also obey their instincts and principles, 
one and all of them; those propensions we cull good, as well as the 
bad, according to the same rules, namely, the constitution of their body, 
and the external circumstances they are in. 

“ Brates, in actiog according to the rules before- mentioned, their 
bodily constitution and circumstances, act suitably to their whole nature. 

„Mankind also, in acting thus, would act suitably to their whole 
nature, if no more were to be said of man’s nature than what has been 
now said; if that, as it is a true, were also a complete, adequate account 
of our nature. 

“ But that is not a complete account of man’s nature. Somewhat 
further must be brought in to give us an adequate notion of it; namely, 
that one of those principles of action. conscience, or reflection, compared 
with the rest, as they all stand together in the nature of man, plainly 
bears upon it marks of authority over all the rest, and claims the abso- 
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lute direction of them all, to ullu w or forbid their 
gratification ; a disupprobation of reflection 
being in itself a principle manifestly superior 
to a mere propensiou. And the conclusion is, 
that to allow no more to this superior priaciple 
or part of our nature than to other parts ; to 
let it govern and guide only occasionally in 
common with the rest, as ite turn happens to 
come, from the temper and circumstances one 
happens to be in; this is not to act conform- 
ably to the constitution of man; neither can 
any human creature be said to act conformably 
to his constitution of nature, unless he allows 
to that superior principle the absolute authority 
which is due to it.”—( Butler's Works, Vol. ii., 
Preface.) 


[TO BE ooNTINUED.] 


—— — 


MENTAL ORGANS OP THE SENSES. 


Epirors PuxEenowocicaL JouanaL: Sirs—In 
the science of Phrenology I have met with one 
difficulty which I make bold to ask you to ex- 
plain. A classification of the faculties of the mind 
evidently should account for all known mental 
phenomena, Now, although the classification of 
the faculties given in Phrenology is, perhaps, 
more simple and natural thao in any other sys- 
tem of mental philosophy, yet, when we come 
down to the special organe, there appears to be 
something wanting. It is à fact that there are 
such qualities in objecta as heat and cold, hard- 
ness and softness, sweet, bitter, pungent, eto., and 
that the mind has the power of taking cognizance 
of them; and yet there is no organ given as pos- 
sessing this power, though the whole brain is 
divided into organs, end no “unexplored region” 
left where it might possibly be located. It might 
be claimed that Individuality should take cog- 
nizance of heat, cold, softness, hardness, etc., ag 
these words are nouns. Nouns are the names of 
things, and the office of Individuality is to per- 
ceive things. But with equal reason it might be 
expected to perceive roundness, aquareness, large- 
ness, smallness, blackness, and whiteness, for the 
perception of which we have the organs of Form, 
Size, and Color. It would be too much to ask 
you to write me an explanation of this difficulty, 
bat a few lines on the subject in one of your 
Journals would, I b. lieve, be acceptable to otbers 
as well as to myself, as I have met with some who 
experienced the same difficulty. A. E. P. 

Answer.—The questions stated in the above 
are pertinent and interesting. There have been 
speculations on these subjects, and doubtless 
there will be many more before they are satisfac- 
torily solved. It is true that the organs most 
intimately related to the bodily senses are located 
at the base of the brain, nearest the body. Thus, 
Amati veness, Vitativeness, or love of life, Ali- 
mentiveness, or a tendency to take nourishment, 
as well as Destractiveness and Combativeness, 
given to defend and protect the body, are at the 
base of the brain, and why there should not be 
organs to preside over the senses of heat, cold, 
sweetness, bitterness, and hardness, we oan see 
no reason; bat we think that the hase of the 
brain, out of the reach of examination, might be 
an appropriate place for them. There are, doubt- 
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less, organs of the brain which govern motion, 
digestion, respiration, assimilation, and all other 
functions. 


To Correspondents, 


E. W. T.—First. What temperament and com- 
bination of faculties give the love of Nature? Did Fanny 
Forrester possess It? ' 

Ans, This is a broad question. Nature is a great word: 
Its sphere is wide. If by nature be meant that part of it 
which lies outside of this world in its depths of space, we 
reply, that large perceptive organs, good muthematical 
talent, large Sublimity and Spirituality with Ideality ore 
required. If by nature be meant floral boauty, Ideality, 
Color, Individuality, and Form are ehlefy employed. If 
the rolling ocean, Sublimity large aud Cautiousness 
moderate might be required. In short, nature involves 
all scleaces of the universe, including natural philosophy. 
chemistry, mathematica, physiology, geology, botauy, etc. 
We suppose our correspondent, by asking if Fanny 
Forrester possessed a love of nuture, speaks of it in a 
restrleted sense, whether a person who ja foud of bills aud 
vales, of books. fowers, birds, clouds, sunshine, moonlight, 
etc., If that be his meaning. we answer: she had these 
qualities in a high degree, and was rarely surpassed lu 
her ability to portray them. 

Second. I have noticed in different individuals, great 
diversity in the expresalon of the countenance. In one 
persou, the visage appears almost always a perfect blank, 
while in another, the soul seems to shine out through It 
continually. What are the principal causes of these 
exhibitions ? 

Ans. A person may have a countenance which is a per- 
fect blank, because thelr character is perfectly blank; or 
they may have the organ of Secret!veneas very large and 
thus throw a vall, as it were, over the features and sus- 
pend all expression, Those who have a dull and waxy 
temperament, whose blood lazily creeps through their 
system, joined to an inactive intellect and a dearth of 
imagination, have stupld faces, or blank faces. Those who 
have an active temperament, who are quick aud excitable 
in feeling, who have Combativeness, Firmness, and prac- 
tical intellect largely developed, with Cautiousness and 
Seoretiveness moderate, will naturally have a countenance 
beaming with feeling and sentiment, especlally when the 
mind ts excited. 

Thirdly. Does not Phrenology teach thst different 
degrees of punishment shonid be inflicted upon different 
indtviduals for the same offense ? 

Ans. Phrenology is based on nature and common sense, 
and nature and common seuse, whether phrenologically 
rendered or otherwise, would give this question an affirm- 
ative answer. We have it illustrated by words in the 
Bible, namely: “He that knoweth his master’s will and 
doeth it not shall be boaten with many stripes, while he 
that knoweth it not shall be beaten with few stripes.” 
This ls the way we treat children, aud why is it not equally 
right for adults? Some persons are much better qualified 
to Judge of what is proper aud right than others, and, if 
they fall to fulfill these well-known duties, why should 
they not be more severely punished than he who has but 
a vague notion of what he ought to do, and is but feebly 
impressed with the sense of duty? 

Micoican.—Will you answer me a few ques- 
tions? There is a phrenologist in this place who says 
there are many more organs in the left side of the homi- 
sphere of the brain than there are on the right, and that 
Most of the organs are single. 

Ars. We do not know what phrenologist you refer to, 
but simply say that he never will be hnag for ble oversiock 
of knowledge on the subject. Such an idea wonld be new 
to Gall, Spurzhelm, and Combe. 

Second. How ts it with the middle line of the organs In 
the top of the head? you say they are single, 

Ans, If they are not always divided in the plates aod in 
the bust, it is not because they are not divided in the 
braia, but being developed side by side chere is no neces- 
alty of their separation in the bust or drawiags. Tho 
organs of Firmness, Self-Esteem, Veneration, Benevolence, 
ete , are cut in two by the longitudinal cleft of the brain, 
aud, like all the other organs, they also are donhle. 


WILI.— Articles which we do not acoept for the 
JovENat, we do not deem it necessary to mention in our 
columns, or to write letters about them. Sometimes we 
accept articles and retain them for months before they are 
inserted, because we have not the room or the inclination 
to pat them in. In regard to the change of the location of 
Spirituality or Marvelousneas we give simply this reason, 
that, according to our observation, we think the location 
as we have it is more in harmony with nature. Is this 
answer satisfactory to our correspondent ? 


J. C. H.— First. Can the activity of the brain 
be told by externa! signs? 

Ans. Yes. It ls determined by temperament and by 
appearances of activity. If you do not understand tem- 
perament ut all either naturally or by study, you will fail 
to observe li. But can not you sce the difference between 
a sherp-eared, lizht-boned, restless sorrel nag aud one of 
the good broad-fuoted, dumpy, round, short-legged team- 
horses? If so, you van answer the question for yourself 
respecting acticity, by referring to human belngs who are 
in temperament their counterparts. 

Second. How is li that some men write fluently when 
they can not speak freely, when thelr organ of Language 
is only average? 

Ans. Average Language oan think of words as fast as 
its possessor can write them. You must remember, we 
speak ten times as fast as we write, and to speak well and 
fluently requires a good endowment of Language. 

We have portraits, and also casts of heads tn plaster. A 
portrait is always a print, a paloting, or drawing, not a 
bust or cast. 


Piteracy Notices. 


From Dawn to Davrronr; or, 
Simple Story of a Western Home. By a Minister's Wife. 
New York: Derby & Jackson. 

This is a racy book, abounding in amusing incidenta, 
and in touching and tender delineations. Ita hearth-pie- 
tures are true to the life, and we doubt not thousands will 
be made the better for reading it. We notice the book is 
advertise! as “ Sapponed to be written by Are. Henry 

Ward Be ver, and, this being true, we have some fine 

aketches of the early struggles, as well as of the humorous 

qualities of the talented and eccentric divine, which all 
will read with interest, and doubly so, because ihey may 
be relted on as authentic. The acoonnt of their bridal trip 
to their Western home ls atone worth the price of the 
book, 81. 


Dusiness Hotices. 


Tur January Numper commences the 31st 
Volume of the American PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 

Postrace —The postage on this JourNAL to 
any part of the United States is six cents a year. The 
postage is payable in advance at the office of delivery. 

TEACHERS, EDITORS, CLERGYMEN, and others, 
are invited to o ‘tala subscribers in it e neignborhond where 
tbey meid, Traveling Agentia may oblan C. rilficates 
from the Pabiiexers, on pr senting suitable reeommrada- 
hone, 

Sever au Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or small 
God Coins, may be in-losed and ent in a lottar to the 
Pablishers, withuat increasing the postage. 

Suascrisers may remit for one, two, three, or 
more yeare, as may be convenient. Tne amount will be 
credited, and the JoorNaL sent the fali time. 

Persons ordering from agents or dealers must 
look to them fer the supply of the Journal or paper, 

We will club with any newspaper or magazine 
published in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 


Prienps—Co-worxers—VoLunNTAkYy AGENTS, 
in every neighborhood, are invited to engage in the good 
work of extending the circulation of thesc unique and val- 
uable periodicals. A litle well-direeted effort, just now, 
during the long winter eveuiugs, will double our list of 
readers, and thus scatter invaluable blessings among thou- 
sands. May we not hear from you? 
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Adbertisements. 


— — ͤ ö — — 
Apvertis+ MENTS intended for this Journal. to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or bee 
fore the 10th of the month previous to tho one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 
Trame.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


The Carvroons oF RAPHAEL. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 

Mr. Cuartes B. Norton, Are Building, as the 
agem of Day & Son, Londen, offers to Sst-seribers a set of 
the fuest line Engravings ev: r pr-duced, for 

#10 ‘THE SET. 

These are copies of the celebrote' cartoons of 

RA P II AE L AT HAMPTON COURT. 

The original proof impress:ons were published ut 8370. 

Messrs. Day & Son have determined to print s Inmited 
edition, to be dutribated to subscribers only. and then 
destroy the plates. Mr. Norton will huve a few seta to dis- 

ecf 

When it is considered that ihese magnificent engravings 
ar: such us almost invariubiy co-t $10 each. the rurpussing 
cheapness at winch they are now offered will be apparent, 
Ea h print is gotten up in the highes’ style of line engrav- 
ings. aa’ is on paper of the size of 38x25 inches. 

Mr. Norton «{llturnich a prospectus, giving full partie- 
ulars, upon application at his office, where aper, mens may 
bo seen. CHARLES B. NORTON, 

Agent for Libraries, New Tork. 


Rare Books on PurENoLogy.— 


We have n few copies of the books named below which 
we can fursish to those desiring them, at the prices 
nimed, so long as they last 

These books are not s'ereatyped, and there are but very 
few copies remaining. Ina few months they will be en-e 
tirely out of the market, and not to be had at any price. 
For copies, ddres- F--WLER AND Wx IR, New York, 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE DERANGED MANIFES- 

TATIONS OF THE MIND, OR INSANITY, 

By J C. Spurzheim, M.D. Licentiate of the College of 
Physicians of London „nd of the Universities of Vienna 
and Paris. Third American edition. wah notes, improves 
men s ued plates With an Appendix. by A. Brigham. 
M. D., nuthor of “ Remarks on the Influence of Mental 
Caldvation on Health.” Pp. 272. with Illustr. tions. 81 50. 

ELEMENTS OF PIRENOLOG . 

By George Combe, late President of the Phrenological 
Society. Fourh Amerienn evtition, improved and en- 
larged from the third Evinburgh, by the author. With eu- 
grav.ngy. Pp. œ, -V cents. 

HORAE TIIEENO LOGIC; 

Being three Phrenological Essa) s: 

I. On Morality. 

IL On the Bert Means of Obtaining Happiness. 

III. On Veneration. 

By John Epps, M. D., Director of toe R yal Jennerian 
and London Vacerne Inst tutions; Lecturer on Materia 
Mediea and Chem stry ; Member of the Edinburgh Phreu- 
ological Society and author of tho * Tuterns] Evidences 
of Christ anity Deduced irom Phren dogy.” With notes 
by Erv. John Pierpont Pp. 96, price ¿u cents. 


Works or Hoy. Horace MANN, 


IN ONE LARGE VOLUME with fine Portrait on Steel 
cont aning bis beat writings, including: Tae eum POR 4 
Youxo Maw (very vatunabley: Powers AND bun oF 
Woman (u comerchensive arzumest-; Poo Ax loxo- 
Rast, Ricn AN Epucatep (hopeful and encouraging) = 
Desanps or Tire ace (a bolu and maniy etatemert of 
great truths); c'osing with the most effective of the 
autbor's great PUBIC ADDRESSES. Pr ce of the work com- 
pe in o o large well-bound volume, prepaid to avy 

ost-offlee, ry firat mail, only 41 . Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


71 o 

Tun New ILLUSTRATED SELF-Ix- 
STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PIVSIOLOGT, 
with morc than a Hundred Eagraved Poriralis of Re- 
markable Men urd Women. This excellent practicat 
wurk, s ritten for the information and improvement of all, 
embruces, among other tepes: Eng Laws or Lire; 
Hereduury Intuences; Health — How to Preserve It; 
Temperamests—illug rated ; Signs or CHARACTER; Pri 
ciples and Proofs of Phrenology; Analysis und Ciussifica- 
uam of the Faculties: and u Ch ort for Recording Exam nus 
tons. A handy 12mo vol., revised and eovlarged, bound 
with wilt buck und sidre, Price, 0 certs. 

FOWLEXK AND WELLS, 808 Brond way, New York. 


x 
SYRINGES. 

Having made arrangements with the manufacturers, we 
shail kerp u supply of Syringes constantly ou hand for sale 
al Jaw prices, 

We enn send the very heat Parent Elastic Syringe, 
werrun · d 10 give ratis action. by mail, post-paid for $3. 
A liberal discount allowed to Water-Cure Eslablishmenu 
and thes: who buy to selt again. Cosh orders shall be 
bro up attended to and dispatched by dra express 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 30s Bruudway, New York. 
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Tar New York TRIBUNE. 


PREPARE FOR THE GREAT POLITICAL CAM- 
PAIGN OF 1860! 


INDUCEMENT3 TO CLUBS. 


NOW IS TIE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


THE TBIBUNE—bow more than eighteen years old, 
and having «ver a quarter of a mulion subrer bers. or cane 
staxt purchasers, diffused through every State and Terri- 
tory of our U. ion continue in essevce what fu has 
boen--the earnest champion of Liberty, Progress, and of 
whatever will conduce to our national gro«th in Virtue, 
Industry, Knowledge, and Prosperity. 


THE NEW YORK DAILY TRIBUNE 


is printed on a large Impeatal sheet, and publi hed every 
morniog unl evening (Sundays excepted). It con- alus 
Edhorlals on the topics of the times. employing u large 
corps the best newspaper writ-rs of the day ; Domestic 
and Fore‘gn Correspondence; Proceesings of Congress ; 
Reports of Lectures; City News; Cattle, Horse, and Pro- 
duce Mar ets; Reviews of Books; Literary Intetligence ; 
Papers on Mechanics nnd the Arts, Cookery, eto. , etc. We 
strive to make THE TRIBUNE u vertatur io meet tho 
w. nts of the public—its Telegraphic news alone costing 
over $15,000 per annum. 5 


TERMS: 
THE DAILY TRIBUNE ls ma · led to subscribers at $6 
per annum, in advance; 28 fur six months. 


TNE NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
is pubtisned every Trxspay nnd Furpar. and contains all 
the Editorlala of the Daily, with the Catte, Horse, and 
Gecerul Marketa, reliably repor:ed expressly for THE 
TRIBUNE; Notices of New Inventions; Foreign and 
Domestic Correspondence; Articles on Cookery; and dur- 
ing the seseions of Conurces it contains a summary of Con- 
Gres<onal doings, with the more important speeches. Wo 
shal), as h-retofore, make the BEMI- WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
a Literary, ax well as » Po'ltical newspaper, and we are 
determived that it shall rem. iu in the front rank of family 


popoꝰ s. 


TERMS: 
One Copy, one yenrt +. 83 0° 
Two C pien. one year 3 00 
Five Copies, one )5enr ꝗ 11 2 
Ten Copies, f. s 4 · r. · vee 20 00 


Any persou sending as a club of twenty, or over, will be 
entitles to an extra copy. For a club of forty, we will send 
the Daily Tribune one year. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TR BUNE, 


a large eight-page puper fur the country. is published 
every Saturday, and contales Editoriels on the important 
topics of tbe times, the ness of the we-k, interesting cor 
respondence from oll paris of the world, the New York 
Cattle, Horse, ani Produce Marke s, interesting and re- 
Hatie Political, Mecba:ical, and Agricultural articles, 
Pepers on Cookery, ctr., eto. 


We shall, during this year. as hitherto, constantly labor 
to improve the quulity of the ina · ruet vo entoria nent sf- 
forded by THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, weich we intend 
o all coptinue fo be the best Family Weekly Newspaper 
putiished in the World, We consder the Catile Market 
Repor.s alone richly worth to cattle raisers a year's sub- 
scription price. 

TERMS: 
One Copy, one year....... 
Three Copes, one sear 
Five Copies, one year. 
Ten Copier, ove venr 
wen), Copies t one addr ax 
Twouiy Copies, t+ uireas of a 

Any person sending va a club of twenty, or more. will be 
entitled o an extra copy. For a eluh of forty we wilt send 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. snd fur a club of one 
hundred TILE DAILY TRIBUNE willl be sent gratis. 


Subscriptions msy commence at any time. Terms 
always casn in advance., All letters to be addressed to 
HORSCE GREELEY & CO., Tribune Buildings, 
Nassau Street, New York. 
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ALMANACS FOR 1860! 
NOW READY. 


Toe WATER Cure ALMANAC, 
ILLUSTRATED, Contains 


Hyglenlo Medication: Hydrophobia; Water-Cure Ex- 
plained ; Dr. Dosem’s Celebrated Concentrated Ess nee 
of Moonshine; Health and Pure Air; Gymnoatica tor 
Consumptivea; Rat Riddance; Blood-Fond ; Johnny, 
Dear, Do Tuke It; Consumpticn and Tight Lac ng; 
Practice ra. Preaching; Rubliing Cure for Wens and 
Chronic Swellings; Brief Directions for Preserving 
Fresh Fruit, Tomatoes, ete.. in Air Tight Cans of Jars; 
New York IIyrelo- Therapeutic College; The Bight 
Bird: Heatthy Children even in Cities; The Praise of 
Clean Linen; Good advice—A Dialoguo; Calenders ; 
Astronomical Matters, etc. 

Price, post-paid, 6 Cents, Twenty-five for K. 


TOE ILLUSTRATED 
PHRENOLUGICAL ALMANAO 


Contains—beetdes the usual astronomical matters — 


Names of all the Organs; Wiliam II. Prescott, with Por- 
trait; Triplet Sisters, with L-keneeses : Ada Clinon, the 
Act : ess; Major E. W. Serrell, the Engineer; Geo. G. 
Briggs, of Culiſoru:a: Pure Air - Gardening. cte.; Muse 
cuar Exercises—illu-trated; Phrenology la Boson: 
Biludf ld Examinations of Dr. Wins ow Lewis, Dr. 
Winsetp, Dr. Phelpa, Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Dr. Maitson, 
Dr. D. Thayer, Judge Thos, Russell, Messrs. Pangbern, 
Ball, and Willis; Proofs of Phrenogy—ilnetrated ; 
Robert Burns, with Portrait; Sixus of Character; Utility 
of Phrenology; Horace Mann; Studies and Employ- 
ment. 


Price, 6 Cents. §1 for Twenty-five. 


THE MECHANICS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
Pocket ALMANAC. 


Coutains— 

A Table showing the Time of the Son's Rising and Setting 
Equation of Time: Table of the Mons Pha-es; Table 
for Compositions of Brass; The Christian Eras Table 
for ascertaining the Number of Days feom any one Day 
in the Year to any other Day; Table of the Theoretical 
voociiy of Wat · r per Second; Birmingham Guage for 
Wire, ete. ; Specifi» Gravities of Metals and W. on; 
Weight of Cast and Wrought fron in Pounds, per Square 
Foot: Table of the Lengths of Circular Ares io Radius 
Unity ; T. bie Showing the Dimensions of Screws, Nuts, 
and Washer-; Degrees Fabrenveii) required to Melt 
diferent Metals; Damen- ons of Ncted Stone Bridges of 
Europe, with Dates of Er- eo: Lenaths of Pc ndutume ; 
Table of the temperature of Steam at different A tino 
pherle Pressures; Toe Wind as a Motive Power, ole. 


Price 6 Cents. Twenty-five for §1. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, New York, 


1750 pages. Price 80 30. 80 d by all Booksellers. 


G. & C. MEERLAM. 
Springfleld, Masa. 


Tue PuRENOLOGICAL Bust, 


designed especially tor Learners; Bowing the 
exert ladet of nti he Organs of the Brain. 
tal. devetopet, which wil enable every One 
u en the of nw witneut sn nt urinr. Ii 
sy be p-cket and ren wih anf-tv by ex- 
presa, ur as frenghs (uot Ov mail) 1 any part 
of ths world, Price, melden „ x for paek- 
fog, only 61.6, FOWLER AND SELLS, 


© This is one of the mo · l ina nl as invention of the age, 

A ont miata cf blaster of Parts, she mz eot the human head, 

on whieh the exact lowvion of sach of the Phrepo ogiont 

Oranns l- represented, fully developed, wih all the divrtone 

and classifiertivor, Tocee who Gab net antate the services 

Of a profesor may learn. fo s v 1y shor: time, from Ible 

model bead, the whe eclenor of Pbrenvlogy. eo f T sa the 

jocauens of the Organs ere concerned. V. Y. Dutly San. 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HT. 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

ÍMAT 2B ORDERED OF 

FOWLER AND WELLS,} 

By Mail or Brpre-a. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A benutiſul set of anatomical and physiological p'ates, 
ex in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, ur color 
ed. Price, 812. 

Also. Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the cet. Price, 4 

Also, Weber's ditto, size of life, oleven in the get. 
Prive, 225. 

Manikins, fram $825 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $85 to 


euch. 
AYDROPATIY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia... e 83 
Dr. Shew's Family Physlelan 2 
Wate:-Cure in Chronic Diseus es 1 
Domeativ Practice ot Hydreopatby nn. ͥ 1 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stande 


ard works. 
The New Pocket Syringo.. 
Breast Pumps... è 
Nipple Shiell. 


x33 8283 


one 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 
our best Speeimcus. size of Lif’. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe. Elibu 
Burcltt. T. II. Benton, Henry Clay. Rev. Dr. Doll.. Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Oli. Sytvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola. cte., ete. They can be 
packed and sent us freight or express with sufety. Price, 
only #25 for ſoriy casts. 

Also, Fowler's Phrenology. Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nolog'cal Charis, and marked Busts. 

Crayon Ilena. 
Water Colur Heads. 
Oil Color leads 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
OELEDRATED 


Famity Sewina MACHINES. 


READ WHAT DISTINGUISNED MEN BAT, 

“I take pleas.re in saying that the Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machines have mor- than rug al- u my rxpHeta· 
Gen Ader wy and returning otuers, I have there of 
thew in overation ia my diferent paces. aud, after four 
yeurs’ ria’, have no fault to fud. “J. Il. Il iu, & - 
% of Sots Carwin. 

“My wifo has bud ono of Grover & Bakers Sewing 
Machines for rome time, and I= m eat: sfled it t» one: f the 
beat labor-saving machines thut hun been luvr ot. I take 
much pleasure in recommentiog it w the publ. J. G. 
The ri sor e uf tonnwe . 

Offlers of Exhibition and Sale: 495 Broadwav. New 
York. IS Summer Street, Bouon, 7 0 Chestnut S reet 
Philad-lphia. 181 Baltimore Street. Baltimore. do West 
Fou; tn Srreet, Cincinnati. Agencies in all he principal 
Cines and Towne in tne United States, 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. A 
EVERY TEACHER should have 


Tre Riewr Worn in tne Riet 


PLACE: A Pocket Diettowany or Synoxyea Ton- 
KIOAL AN. Asaeeviatiens, FOREIGN Puerases, ete., 
ere, with a Chapter on Puce untionand Pon. Reaving. 
Ths is an indi-pensebly companion tor every writer and 
penker who would «av exactly weat he means, and 
Neither more ner e a and any it inthe bhest way. Price, 
do cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York, 


Lire [LLUSTR3TED— Å FIRST- 
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ings. 
Amrzioan PEHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.— Really we know 
not how sufficiently to recommend this work. It is second 
to none that we have seen. No one, wale or female, who 
is old enough to read, should be without it. It teaches 
that a knowledge of self ia indispensable; also, the rela- 


tion we sustain to each other, and our responsibility to 
God. 


Masses. Fow.er axp Wex1s, publishers, should be re- 
garded as national benefactors, in furnishing a work of 
such value ata price which enables all to read it — Ler- 
ington (S. C.) Telegraph. 


Tax PHRENOLOGICAL Jovexal isa work of high merit, 
and no one can fail to be improved by reading it. Every 
family should subscribe for this most excellent JOURNAL, — 
Now York Tribune. 


Tus AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is ably con- 
ducted, and largely circulated. It is far from being a 
paper of one iden, as might be supposed by those unac- 
quainted with its character. On the contrary, it is liberal 
in its tone, progressive in spirit, and full of suggestions 
with regard to seif-cutture, and developing a sound mind 


in a sound body.— The Country Gentleman, 


This excellent Jovrnat Is doing more to benefit man- 
kind than ali the gold-diggers in the two hemispheres. It 
ls only One Dollar per year, and ts worth ten times that in 


any fam!ly.— Cleveland t vmmere iu. 


Though devoted mainly to the subject of Phrenology, It 
also embraces within its range a number of other subjects 
of decided interest, which are treated with abllity, and in 
a popular styte.— Greensburg (Alu.) Beacon. 


Illustrated with numerous Portraits and other Engrav- 
Ten Copies for Five Dollars. 


It may be termed the standard authority in all matters 
pertaining to Phrenology, while tbe beautful typography 
of the JovenaL, and the superior character of the numer- 
ous illustrations are not excelled in any work with which 
we are acquainted,— American Cou. ier. 


We would recommend this valuable pertodical to the 
attention of ali who esteem a “sound mind in a healthy 
body” the first condition of temporal happiness. Westfield 
Neue Letter. 


Tux AxERIOAX PHREnoLocroat Jourwat is one of the 
best scientific perfodicals in the country.— naten Morning 
Nore. 
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Time was when the secrets of the human constitution 
were locked up in volumes to which only a privileged fow 
had the key; now they are offered to every man, woman, 
and child In the land, and all who can read, and desire to 
understand, may learn through such a publication as the 
Warra-CU nn Jovenal. whatover eclence has discovered 
in regard to the organization of man.—Zust Mosion 
Ledger. 

Tus Warzs-C Van Jocunat-—All who wish to make 
themselves acquainted with the wonderful results obtained 
from the hydropathic system of curing diseases, should be- 
dome subscribers to this useful Journal.—Sherbro-ke (Cu- 
adu) Times. s 

This Jovana ought to be published in every lavguage, 
and read in every family In the world.—u/den &r . 


Published Monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


Tur Warrr-Curnx Jounxar holds a high rank jn the 
sctence of health; always direct, straightforward, and 
plain-spoken, it unfolds the laws of our physical nature, 
without any pretensions to the technicalities of science, but 
in a form ss attractive and refreshing as the sparkling ele- 
ment of which it treats.— Ve Y rk Tribune, 

Suffice it to say, were we sick, and without any previous 
knowledge of the first principlos of the healing art, we ' 
might possibly choose those doctors who give no medi- 
cine.— Boston Medioul and Surgioul Journal. 


Full to the brim, as usual, with matter of the highest im- 
portance to tbe people.—P.rtlind Transcript. 


This is one of the moat useful periodicals of the age.— 
Canada Christian Adeot at-. 


Ten Copies for Five Dollars, 


Tux WArxRx-CUnx Jovaxat is not only one of the most 
useful, but interesting, entertaining, and withal one of tho 
obeapeat publications that can be taken In a family.—Dem- 
ocratic Stundurd, 


The JovexaL proposes to show how man may prolong 


his life much beyond the usual number of years - all for 61. 
Old Colony Memorial. 


Tux Warer-Cure JovrxaL.—This is unquestionably 
the most popular health journal in the world.— sew York 
Evening Pos. 

The taking of this Jovrnwat will be found a money- 
maklug business.—Chrddéun Freemar. 
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Fow ss Au Mxru publish three Journals, which cou- 
taln, in the aggregate, more useful and reliable matter on 
the general subject of physlology than can be found within 
the same space in any otler publications, Lire ILLUS- 
TRATED Ís a pletorlal weekly newspaper, specially adapted 
to progressive life in soclety; and the WAarxu-Cunz 
JouRna, which is develed to Hydropathy, ils philosophy 
and practice, wo hear highly pralsed by those who are 
better qualified to judge of the matter than we ere our- 
solves. One thing is certain, that in the Jaws which gov- 
ern life and health, so far as cleanliness is concerned, they 
deserve grent credit for the information they are constantly 
giving. Their Prrexo:ocicat Jounsauis a repository of 
scienco and information on that special subject, although 
it, partakes of the spirit of the present age, and without 


holding itself to Phrenology, branches off into Educallon, 
Peychology, Mechanism, Architecture, and all those pro- 
gressive measures which sro calculated to reform, elevate, 
and improve mankind.— Dem om aii: Age, N. Y. 

Lire ILLUSTRATED, & newspaper published by FowIxA 
AD WELLS, of New York, is one of the best family papers 
In the country. Adopting as its motto the words of 
Goethe. Think of Living,” it spares no palns in enno- 
bling life. We know of no Eastern paper that we would 
rather commend to our readers.— Bar, eaville (O.) Intelit- 
genes. 

“Lire”? ix tok Famiry.—C. R. M., writing from De 
Buyter, N. T., says: “I havo taken Lire for two years, 
and, as fur as Y am concerned, would rather pay 5 for it 
than not lo have it. I think that the money paid for lt 


Ten Copies for Ten Dollars. 


will go further toward supporting my family than five 
Umes that amount pald for flour and medicine, and I want 
others to be benefited as well as myself. I shall be pleased 
to act as agent, and receive as my reward the conscious- 
ness of baving introduced a periodical well worthy of my 
recommendation.” If we had ten thousand such agent, 
we could save ibe world the useless expenditure of many 
millions of dollars every year. 


One of the best family papers published in New York is 
Lire ILLUSTRATED, by Fowier 4xp Weis, It is a paper 
which ought to be read by every family.—Glene sulle 
Mesmnger. 
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JOHN V. WRIGHT. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tur portrait from which we dictate the follow- 
ing observations indicates an excellent physical 
constitution, stoutness, heartiness, strength, and 
endurance. He has a predominance of the vital 
temperament, which gives ample sustaining power 
for health and labor. One signal advantage which 
he enjoys over many other men, is that his body 
generates steam as rapidly as his large brain can 
work it off in mental action; hence, as a lawyer, 
in long-continued cases in court, or as a politician 
on the stump, he does not become fatigued and 
worn down by excessive and continuous labor for 
weeks. He has the orator's temperament, and is 
qualified by it to give to his words such an earn- 
estness and magnetism that they go home to the 
hearer with more than common influence, and 
seem to mean more than they would if uttered by 
s cold-blooded, thin, spare man. His head is large 
at the base, showing across the brow a predomin- 
ance of the perceptive intellect, ability to gather 
and arrange facts, a desire to study and understand 
natare, and ability to pick up general information 
as he goes rapidly through the world, He becomes 
well posted in respect to all that is going on 
around him; hence farmers, mechanics, contract- 


ors, teachers, and mer- 
chants find him well 
versed in whatever in- 
terests themselves, and 
as a lawyer or popular 
orator, would seem to 
touch every body's case. 
He has very large Lan- 
guage, which makes 
bim popular in conver- 
sation, as well as full, 
free, fluent, and copi- 
ous as an orator. Pass- 
ing around to the side- 
head, we find the base 
is also large, showing 
ingenuity, regard for 
property, Combative- 
ness and Destructive- 
ness, which make him 
strong in effort, bold in 
contest, courageous and 
efficient. He is liable, 
with such a develop- 
ment of energy joined 
to his ardent tempera- 
ment, to be rather too 
quick and high-tem- 
pered in his disposition, 
and to repel assaults 
against his character 
and his principles with 
more breadth of inveo- 
tive, more severity of 
criticism, and more ar- 
dor of denunciation 
than is common to popular speakers, and, per- 
haps, more than is for his interest or for the in- 
terest of his subject. He would pass anywhere 
for a man of courage. He is also friendly, socia- 
ble, cordial, fall of zeal for his cause, and espe- 
cially for his friends. He attaches persons to 
him wherever he goes, and has a kindly word and 
a familiar sbake of the hand for everybody. He 
is not afraid his respectability will be rubbed off 


JOHN V. WRIGHT, ux. C., 


OF TENN. 


by coming in contact with common people, hence 
the masses go for him whenever they have a 
chance. He is able, however, by his pride, perse- 
Yerance, and scope of mind, to commend himself 
to the respect and confidence of men of the higher 
walks of life. His success as a politician before 
the masses, and his power to command votes, de- 
pend chiefly upon the conditions which we have 
named. We repeat them: practical talent, knowl- 
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edge of common things, fluency of speech, unqual- 
ified earnestness and courage, warmth of friend- 
ship, and last, not least, that magnetio power 
whioh belongs to such a healthy, strong, ardent 
constitutional organization. 

Rising from the organs located around the base 
of the brain, we come to those which give mem- 
ory of history, of places, and also reasoning, re- 
flective, and analytical powers, located in the 
forehead. These are well developed, and give 
clearness and strength of mind. Passing on back 
through the side of the head, we have Mirthful- 
ness and Ideality, which, in this portrait, indicate 
considerable strength and activity, showing res- 
diness of repartee, an appreciation of the witty 
and amusing, and giving a tendency to be jovial 
and humorous, also a tendency to be eloqnent and 
lofty in the flight of his imagination, in his state- 
ments of his feelings and belief. He has a dash- 
ing whole-heartedness, which, to cooler, calmer 
natures, appears extravagant and over-colored. 
He is firm, set, positive, and decided ; is independ- 
ent, ambitious, hopeful, polite among superiors, 
and kind and friendly among his equals, and ofteu 
condescending to inferiors. He is well organized 
for a popular and useful man. He should gnard 
against overtasking his powers. Notwithstanding 
his strength and endurance, he has yet even more 
enthusiasm and ardor, which are calculated to call 
him out, and induce him to overwork. He sbonld 
also be temperate, because he makes blood so rap 
idly that, if he were to over-eat, or indulge freely 
in spirituous liquors, coffee, and the like, there 

would be a liability of undue tendency of blood to 
the brain. Spare, nervous men, like John C. Cal- 
houn, find less temptation in their organic consti- 
tution towarda free living than a man of such a 
temperament as this. We might mention sev- 
eral distinguished men, living aud dead, who have, 
with such a constitution, allowed their oonvivial- 
ity and warmth of disposition to lead them into 
habits which endangered their health and marred 
their usefulness. If the original of this likenesa 
will live abstemiously, sleep abundantly, and de- 
vote himself to intellectual culture as he advances 
in years—if, in short, he uses his powers of mind 
and body to the best advantage, he is quite oa pa- 
ble of making a high mark as a lawyer or states- 
man. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


It may be said without hesitation, that few 
young men in the country have arrived at a more 
distinguished position, or have a fairer prospect of 
future honor and greatness than the subject of 
this sketch. At the present date, but thirty-one 
years of age, he is representing his District for 
the third time in the Congress of the United States, 
and at the time of his first election was the young- 
est member in the House of Representatives. 

It can not be expected that the limited space 
allotted for this biographical sketch, can give much 
of the history or relate many of the circumstan- 
ces connected with the development of this man; 
yet in many instances it varics not from the gen- 
eral account of those who bave made themeelves 
distinguished through their ownenergy and tulent. 
His struggles, disadvantages, peouniary waats 
and embarrassments are similar to the many that 
American History furnishes; and if particularly 
blessed above those who have honored themselves 
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before him, we would say it wasin talent. Na- 
ture in this case, it appears, has been prodigal of 
her gifts and received another member to her 
favored family. In figure he is portly and com- 
manding, in stature about five feet nine inches, 
with beautiful light, curly hair, and clear gray 
eyes, fair skin, and in all respects one might fain 
say he was very much of a man.” His head is of 
the largest size, reminding one of the opposite to 
the “ Village Schoolmaster ;” in demeanor he is 
affable and attractive, in conversation sprightly 
and vivacious. 

John Vines Wright commenced his earthly 
career in Pardy, McNairy County, Tennessee, on 
the 28th of Inne, 1828. His father, Maj. Benj. 
Wright, was a native of the State of Georgia, 
and emigrated to Sumner County, Tenn., at an 
early day, at which time he became a recruiting 
officer in the United States army, and commanded 
the 89th Regiment of Infantry in the war of 1812. 
At the celebrated battle of Horse Shoe, Maj. 
Montgomery having fallen, Capt. Wright for the 
first time assumed the command of the left wing 
of his regiment. At the close of the war of 1812, 
Maj. Wright removed to Humphreys County, Ten- 
nessee, from {thence to Madison Conuty, of the 
same State, and soon after, to the then new and 
unsettled regions of MoNairy Connty, where he 
now resides. His mother, whose maiden name 
was Martha Ann Hicks, was a native of Dinwiddie 
County, Virginia. 

Sohool privileges were exceedingly limited at 
McNairy County, at the time of Maj. Wright’s re- 
moval there, and John being somewhat ambitious, 
and his father not being able to send bim away 
from home, he applied himself to the usual Eng- 
lish branches of ednoation, of which he acquired 
a very good knowledge, and also learned some-. 
what of Latin and Greek. He however attended 
the country school of his vicinity, but acquired no 
particular renown except as Knight of the Fist, 
a fame merited by many bloody victories. At the 
age of 18 he entered the law office of Col. David 
A. Street, who was an excellent scholar and well 
read in his profession, where he remained until 
the age of 21 years, with the exoeptiou of a short 
absence while teaching school. At this time he 
concluded to remove with his half brother, Dr. R. 
S. Harwell, to the State of Arkansas, for the 
purpose of practicing his profession; but on ar- 
riving there, the difficulties he had to contend 
with rather obecked his ardor, and having but 
few books, he commenced reading the medical 
books in his brotber’s library. Unconsciously he 
became deeply interested iu them and determined 
to pursue the science further, and for that purpose 
he attended a course of medical lectures at the 
the University of Louisville, Ky. At the olose 
of the lectures be thought best to return to his 
native State, where he again assumed the study 
of the law and soon obtained a license to practice. 
It required but a short time for Mr. Wright to 
become known in his section of country as a man 
of more than ordinary talent; and through the 
instrumentality of friends he was first brought 
upon the stage of political life naa Democratic 
County elector for Pierce aud King. He canvass 
ed his county with much zeal, and deposited his 
first vote for those men. Upon returning to the 
practice of his profession he found it rapidly in- 
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creasing ; but the party to which he had allied 
himself required his services elsewhere, and he 
was nominated a candidate for the State Legisla- 
ture. The Democratic minority of his county was 
then considered two hundred, and his competitor 
being a popular man, he commenced the race with 
much of yonthful ardor and many mirgivings. He 
was defeated by two votes—-his competitor having 
voted for himself, and Mr. Wright, through 
courtesy, also voted for him. 

At the next Democratio Convention, composed 
of delegates from the oonnties of MoNairy, Har- 
din, Wayne, Lawrence, Giles, Lewis, Hickman, 
Humphreys, Benton, Decatur, and Perry. which 
compose the 7th Congressional District of Ten- 
nessee, his name was presented as a candidate for 
Congress, but in this he was defeated by one vote, 
owing to the constitutional objection offered of his 
being under 25 years of age. 

The next Democratic Congressional Convention 
convened in the year 1835, at whioh time Mr. 
Wright became the unanimous nominee of the 
same. Hon. R. M. Bugg, who was a Whig, had at 
the previous election beaten his competitor some 
seven hundred votes. The American party was 
now in existence, and the eloquent W. P. Ken- 
drick, Eeq., had been selected as their nominee. 
The canvass was oondneted with much spirit; 
some fifty speeches of 2} hours in length were 
made in the space of 60 days. The great contest 
between Gov. Andrew Johnson and Hon. M. P. 
Gentry, candidates for Governor, was then in full 
progress. Mr. Wright was elected by some twenty- 
three hundred majority, having carried every 
county in his district save one. 

At the time Mr. W. entered Congress he wae 
the youngest member in it. Mr. Banks was 
elected Speaker of the Honse, and among the dis- 
tinguished men of that session were Stephens and 
Cobb, of Georgia; Orr. of South Carolina; Cling- 
man, of North Carolina ; Quitman, of Mississippi ; 
Fuller, of Maine; Wheeler, of New York; and 
Jones, of Tennessee. Mr. W. was placed upon the 
committee of Revolutionary Pensions. Mr. Wright’s 
first speech in Congress was made in defense of 
Gov. Whitfield, of Kansas, who had formerly been 
a citizen of his district. His second speech was 
made in defense of the administration of President 
Pierce, and was considered a masterly effort. 

In 1857, Mr. Wright was again unanimously 
nominated as a candidate for Congress by conven- 
tion, and was opposed by a member of the same 
party who advocated the distribution of the pub- 
lio landa; they canvassed the district, and Mr. 
W. was elected by some seven thousand mujority. 
On his return to Congress he waa placed upon the 
committee of election, and during that session but 
few speeches received more attention from the 
members of the House thau were those made by 
Mr. Wright. 

By way of an event iu his life, he became wed- 
ded in November, 1858, to Miss Georgie Hays, of 
Alabama; and on the following year was again 
re-nominated for Congress, and again re-elected 
by near seven thousand majority. 

Mr. Wright politically claims to be a atriot con- 
atruction State's-rights democrat, desiring a plain 
government, and from his votes it would appear 
opposing all extravagant expenditures of the pub- 
lio money. His manner ef speaking is fuent, 
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rapid, cogent, and earnest; always giving an in- 
terest and zest to whatever he may say or do. To 
some he might appear over-plausible and earnest, 
but his unlimited confidence in the cause he es- 
pouses, imparts to him au abandon of the nicely 
cautious that a mere suspecting individual might 


By way of conclusion we add, that had we the 
health, heart, and head of the subject of this 
sketch, with the same amount of self esteem that 
it is usual for political individuals to possess, no 
position would be so commanding, no honor too 
great for us not to endeavor to attain. 
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SKULL OF ROBERT THE BRUCE. 
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We find afloat the following reference to the 
skull of Robert the Bruce. It is quoted from 
Notes and Queries. 


Tux Scu.t or Ropert Bauce.—The notice, in 
your June number, of Cromwell's head reminds me 
of a circumstance which ooourred to myself near- 
ly forty years ago, concerning the head of snother 
very eminent prince. The Abbey Church of 
Damfermline, belonging to the crown, was at that 
time undergoing extensive repairs. It was known 
that Robert the Bruce and his queen were interred 
there; and in the course of the excavations, the 
remains, whioh had heen oarefully described in a 
cotemporary record, were easily identified. At 
that period the Phrenological Society of Edin- 
burgh was in full activity; and, on hearing of 
the discovery of these remains, they applied to 
the crown for permission to examine Bruoe's 
skull. This was granted, and the skull was 
transmitted to Edinburgh. Having occasion to 
call at the Exchequer Chambers, I was surprised 
to find on a large table, covered with green cloth, 
a human skull; and from deference to royalty, I 
suppose, no other article was suffered to be de- 
posited on the table. The gentlemaf occupying 
the chamber assured me it was the skull of Bruce, 
and allowed me to handle it. Being no believer 
in Phrenology, I can say nothing to its develop- 
ment, etc. All that I remember indeed at this 
distance of time is that it was very regularly 
formed, but whether materially differeut from 
common-place crania I oan not tell, as it is the 
only one I ever had in my hands. I understood 
that it was transmitted to its former resting- place, 
and was told at the time that the workman em- 
ployed did his part so conscientiously, that, on 
fastening down the royal remains with pitch; he 
erolaimed. My certy, he will hae sio a job to 
win away when the trumpet sounds.“ 


We have a word to say in regard to this skull, 
or rather a cast of it, which was taken at the 
time referred to, and we now have it in our cab- 
inet. The writer says, All that I remember is 
that it was very regularly formed, but whether 
materially different from common-place orania I 
can not tell, as it is the only one I ever had in my 
bands.” 

What a man he was to be no believer in Phre- 
nology ! or what, probably, he meant to say, was, 
he was a disbeliever in Phrenology. A man who 
knows no more about crania than this writer evi- 
dently and confessedly did, ought not to be a be- 
lfever in Phrenology, fur he knows too little about 
it to warrant a belief. But, as he doubtless 
meant to say he was foo wise to be a believer in 
Phrenclogy, we simply wish to snnb him and all 
his ilk. A pretty writer, indeed, to be throwing 
oblique skepticism at Phrenology. ; 

But let us give this writer and his like some 
account of the skull of Robert the Bruce—its 
form, its characterics, and peculiarities. In the 
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firat place, we remark that through the middle 
lobe, above and about the ears, it is enormously 
developed, indicating a very large amount of 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Seoretiveness, 
and Cautiousness. In this respect it corresponds 
with the North American Indian Chief. A per- 
son having such a head as that of Bruce would 
Be fierce, brave, shrewd, and cautious, and in bat- 
tle, indomitable. He had also enormous Firmness 
and large Self-Esteem, indicating uncommon per- 
severance, power of will, determination of mind, 
and pride of character. These qualities fitted 
him to be a brave military leader. Unlike the 
Amerioan Indian, he could call around him and 
retain friends in an eminent degree. These social 
elements raised Bruce greatly abevo the North 
American warrior, and gave him a tendency to 
civilization and domestio life. We find also iu 
Bruce a larger development of the organs which 
give the love of property, mechanical judgment, 
and sense of the beautiful than we find in the In- 
dian, The forehead of the skull of Bruce is re- 
treating, evincing enormous perceptive powers, 
but not great reasoning and philosophioal ability. 
From Firmness forward, except in Constructive- 
ness, Acquisitiveness, and Ideality, the skull of 
Bruce is very much like the best specimens of the 
North American Indians; we speak now of the 
chiefs, the rulers, and head warriors. We find 
also in this skull rather large Spirituality and 
Veneration, which evince religious sentiment and 
faith in the unseen. Conscientiousness in the 
skull of Bruce was not large. His own love of 
liberty, and his tendency to repel the selfishness 
of others that he might not himself be restricted, 
were no small features in the feelings which 
prompted him to claim his rights and repel the 
aggressions of his enemies; in short, it is the head 
of an elevated savage, and very little more than 
this could Robert the Bruce have been. 
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A MOOTED QUESTION. 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes us inquiring, first, 
“ Does the cerebellum alone oontrol muscular ac- 
tion?“ second, Can it he the source of musoular 
action and also the seat of Amativeness and Phi- 
loprogenitiveness? eto. He says that in his 
neighborhood the opponents of Phrenology argue 
that the office of the cerebellum is to control mus- 
oular action, and therefore can not be the seat of 
Amntiveness or any other propensity,” and adds, 
„ will you please give your opinions of the questions 
state] above?“ 

We have often and often state! it distinctly in 
the JounNAL that we supposed that the base of 
the brain was full of organs, whose offices are to 
carry on the fanctions of animal life, such as 
breathing, circulation, assimilation, eto., and that 
those which have the nearest relationship to the 
body in function, are nearest to the body in posi- 
tion. This is true of those phrenological organs 
which are developed on the surface of the brain; 
Love of Life, Combativeness, Destruetiveness, and 
Alimentivenees on the sides, and Amativences be- 
hind, have intimate relations to physical being ; 
while the range of the Perceptives, lying at the 
base of the brain, across the forehead, bring us 
intellectnally into relationship with the physical 
world; but as we rise higher in the region of 
reason, imagination, and moral sentiment, we re- 
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treat from the body in the location of organs as 
well as in function. We have taught for twenty 
years that a portion of the cerebellum was sup- 
posed to be related to muscular motion, but this 
by no means invalidates the idea that the organ 
of sexual love is located also in that very consider - 
able department of the brain. The cerebellum 
can be the source of musoular action; a part 
of it may be devoted to that, sud it may also be 
the scat of Amativenese. That it is the seat of 
sexual love there can be no reasonable doubt. 
Buoh skeptics as are referred to by our friend are 
akin to those who, finding a spot on the sun, 
should deny the luminous qualities of that planet. 
They oarp at what they suppose to be a discrep- 
ancy, and throw overboard ninety-nine truths, 
that stand forth without question, in consequence 
of that which they deem to be a single error. 
The cerebellum was reckoned at first as the seat 
of sexual love, only; afterwards there were man- 
ifestions discovered whioh seemed to connect a 
portion of it, at least, with the ſunotion of mascu- 
lar motion, when lo! the anti-phrenologist, seiz- 
ing upon this last fact, undertook to set aside all 
the others. This is about as wise as it would be 
on the disoovery, that the eye bad qualities of feel- 
ing and of motion, to deny to it the power of vision, 
and ask the question, How so small an organ as 
the eye could be the organ of vision, and yet have 
power of motion and of feeling? It simply shows 
that people who are not willing to believe the 
truth, take a thousand-fold more pains to throw a 
shadow and doubt over truth, than would be re- 
quired to ascertain ite facts and make them 
available for the purposes of wisdom and improve- 
ment. 

Our correspondent, in his second inquiry, men- 
tions Philoprogenitiveness as being located in the 
cerebellum. This is not true. It is located above, 
in the cerebrum, or great brain. 


PHRENOLOGY IN ART.’ 


Tue careful and competent student of human 
configuration can not fail to discover that each indi- 
vidual of his race, if not deformed by accident or dis- 
ease, presents a unitary development—every part 
corresponding in charaoter with every other; and 
the ensemble forming a personality which the 
skilled observer detects in all the parts, and 
which at the same time makes each one unlike all 
others of his kind. This is more especially true 
of those marked characters which are fit subjects 
for the brush or the chisel, and from which, when 
needs be, the artist may get aid in giving form to 
the creations of his fancy. All controlling pas- 
sion gives intensity to this personality, not in a 
feature merely, nor alone in the face, but in the 
whole contour and expression ofits subject. Hence, 
a mistake made in bringing cut this unitary char- 
acter, by a failure rightly to adapt the expression 
of one part of head, face, or general form to the 
rest, is surely exaggerated hy the very ciroum- 
stance of the intensity of tle phases of life which 
it usually falls to the artist to depict. 

If these premises be granted, it will follow that 
there is a constant relation between the forms of 
head, the physiognomy, and the temperament, and 


* Phrewlogy Applied to Putting and Sonipture. By 
O ORO Comar. London, 1858. 
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characters of the bodily organization, which it is 
indispensable that the artist should understand ; 
while, if Phrenology be a science founded in trutb, 
and if the forms of head be the clearest of all in- 
dices of the peculiar intellectual, moral, and pas- 
sional traits of the individual, and the real key to 
the configuration and appearence of both face and 
figure, then an understanding of the principles 
and applications of this science becomes at once, 
to the painter or sculptor who delineates the 
human form, a matter of transcendent import- 
ance. 

No one more fitly than the lamented GEORGE 
Comse—the philosopher before he was the phre- 
nologist — could have undertaken the work of 
showing the relations of Phrenology to Art; and 
no one could have succeeded in producing, within 
the limited compass of 150 pages, a more complete 
and convincing exposition of this new topic. The 
confidence that must attend upon his investiga- 
tions, and the richness in material that charac- 
terizes his book, will form, we doubt not, u suffi- 
cient reason for foregoing mainly any further re- 
marks of our own, and presenting some of his 
results within a space which we must regret is 
necessarily confined. 

In regard to the truth of Phrenology itself, we 
may quote a very suggestive paragraph from the 
author's preface: 

„There is,” he says, something calonlated to 
excite consideration in the fact that, after a lapse 
of fifty - niue (now sizty-three] years, a series of 
proposit ons of the deepest scientific and practical 
interest, alleged to be based in nature, should re- 
main unrefuted, yet [by eo many] unacknowl- 
edged as true; rejected, yet mysteriously holding 
their ground; despised, yet never falling into ob- 
livion; supposed by many to be dead, yet pre- 
senting unequivocal indications of vitality and 
vigor in modifying the manner in which the mind 
and body are thought of, spoken of, and written 
about ; influencing opinion, and occasionally ac- 
tion, in momentous departments of social life, such 
as eduostion, lunacy, and prison discipline; and 
gradually introducing a new nomenclature of 
the mental faculties into common language.” 

The reason for this tardiness of acknowledg- 
ment of a force so active in the modern world of 
mind, he finds in the degree in whioh the new 
teachings were at variance with previous babita 
of thinking, and the time required to revolution- 
ise such habite. 


Visiting, in 1844, various collections of paint- 
ings and statues, ancient and modern, in Italy 
and elsewhere on the Continent, and seeking crit- 
icisms, upon many of the works he met, in books 
and from artista, Mr. Combe was struck with the 
plentifulness of opinions and impressions every- 
where given upon subjects of art—impressions 
often conflicting or vague—and with the paucity 
of instances in which reasons or grounds for such 
opinions were shown. In this, German authors 
appeared to the best advantage, but even they 
had not in all caseg traced their principles to the 
true foundations in the laws of human nature. 
The artist who aims to reprodnoe the human 
form, while ignorant of the relations of mind, 
brain, cranium, face, and physique, must err as 
widely as he who is ignorant of anatomy and 
physiology, or as the landscape painter unao- 


quaiuted with geology and botany. Tho author 
accordingly undertakes to find the true basis or 


ground of representation of the various modes of 


character and expression, in the relation of men- 
tal to cranial, facial and bodily development ; and 
in eo doing he appears to have established the im- 
portance of a knowledge of Phrenology, connected 
with physiognomy and temperament, by the fol- 


lowing weighty reasons, namely, that artiste of 


the human form should understand this science. 

1. As a means of comprehending themselves, 
their own peculiar powers, their tendencies in ob- 
servation and practice, and the particular points 
iu respect to which they need to be on their guard. 

2. As a means of reading their subjects cor- 
rectly, and of knowing the meaning of the fea- 
tures, cranial developments, qualities of surface, 
and other signs which they may observe. 

8. Asa means of representing truly not only the 
faces, but also the heads and other parta of their 
subjects. 

4. As a means of securing in the highest degree 
the true expression of a character, actual or im- 
aginative, by the ability to bring out in harmony 
the head, features, temperament, and physiology. 
Of these several desiderata, the firat subjective, 
the last three objective, we shall cull from his 
work such confirmatory and illustrative points as 
our space will allow; at the came time incident- 
ally, perhaps, showing how in the forms and ex- 
pression given to their personages by the great 
masters, phrenological principles have in reality 
often been, by that intuitive power of genius 
Known in so many fields of labor, correctly antio- 
ipated and faithfully exemplified. 

Every spectator, professional or lay, sees a pic- 
ture in his own manner, noting some elements or 
others according as either are developed and cul - 
tivated in his own mind. Powerful Form, Propor- 
tion (Size), or Color, will delight it witnessing and 
in reproducing these qualities in the subject; 
Individuality and Imitation will tend to rest in 
mere faithfal copying; while Ideality, Causality, 
and Comparison large, with perceptives small, 
will despise minuteness of detail and imitation, 
demanding completeness of expression and grand 
general ideas. Each observer will tend to form a 
judgment peculiar to himself; and such judg- 
ments are of necessity empirical, until rectified 
by an understanding of the observer’s own biases, 
and of the universal principles lying at the basis 
of all hnman development and expression. Phre- 
nology would enable the author or artist to un- 
derstand the various elements of interest that may 
de felt by the same or different individuals; in 
paintings or sculptures, as that arising in view of 
a knowledge of the skill involved in the work and 
the difficulties overcome ; that arising from beau- 
ty of form, of proportion, of coloring, of grouping 
(Locality and Order), and of the expression or 
natural language of human propensity, senti- 
ment, and intellectual power. Of course, a knowl- 
edge of this science would also prepare the artist 
to direct his own stronger, and to cultivate, or 
to compensate for, his feebler perceptions. As a 
rule, the perfection and power of a given faculty 
are connected with size and sharpness of develop- 
ment of its corresponding cerebral organ; but the 
effects of these qualities are improved by a fine 
quality of brain (temperament), and by cultiva- 
tion. 
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To illustrate the importance to the artist of a 
large development of all the powers correspond- 
ing to the elements of the subjects to be repre- 
sented, it is only necessary to reour to that de- 
fect of perception—falsely considered a fault of 
vision—known as ‘‘color-blindness.” A oertain 
percentage in any community suffer under this 
defect, the degrees varying from mere inability to 
distinguish nearly related tinte of a oolor, up to 
confasion of contrasting colors, as red and green, 
or even to total inability to see aught more than 
gradations of light and shade. All the facts 
point to a cerebral, and henoe to an intellectual 
deficiency; and of two artists whom the author 
knew, who labored under this defect, and both of 
whom took up art in ignorance of its existence, 
the one inuocently sent to an exhibition pictures 
the motley colors of which astonished the speota- 
tors; the other, seasonably learning lis want, 
confined himself to effects requiring careful draw- 
ing, perspective, aud. grouping, and mainly ab- 
jured colora, But if there be thus a color-blind- 
ness, why not also in some instances a form-blind- 
ness, a proportion · blindness, and so on? Indeed, 
Mr. Combe remarks upon certain landscapes in 
which the trees did not gravitate, but leaned 
loosely, as if their substance were absent,” and 
only a form of bark and leaves were left—the re- 
sult, doubtless, of a want of capacity to appreciate 
and reproduce results of weight or force. So, 
when the artist is deficient in the reflecting faoul- 
ties, he is blind to the relation of situation to 
purpose in the actors whom he introduces. He 
places the figures in situations ill adapted to the 
work he assigns to them—an error destructive at 
once of harmony of desigu and unity of interest.” 

In his eighth chapter, the author sums up the 
endowments requisite to great artistic power, 
whioh we may here briefly enumerate as, 1, tem- 
perament, or quality of brain, the most favorable 
being those commonly spoken of as the nervous, 
nervous-bilious, or nervous-sanguine ; 2, full size 
of brain, without which, however much inspira- 
tion may exist, there is a deficiency in depth of 
feeling, of conception, and of power of depiction, 
for which nothing elee can compensate ; 3, a fa- 
vorable combination of faculties, prime among 
which should be Form, Size, Color, Construotive- 
ness, Locality, Imitation, with Secretiveness and 
Ideality, and, if possible, large reflective powers. 
Harmony of development; that quick perception 
of truths which is called intuition; high moral 
powers, to give capacity for appreciating and per- 
traying the moral emotions; and full propensi- 
ties, to give insight into passion—these may com- 
plete the catalogue. This ia “ tantamount to 
saying that, to constitute a first-rate artist, we 
must have a perfect man; aud although, in the 
absolute sense, such a character is only ideal, 
nevertheless it is te ideal toward which the 
artistic nature should tend, by nature and by cul- 
tivation. 

While admitting that, in sculpture, expression 
must result solely from form and proportion, Mr. 
Combe insiste upon a distinction between those 
combinations of theae qualities which appeal only 
to the corresponding faculties, with perhaps Ideal- 
ity, and those higher combiuntions which also ap- 
peal to the emotions and reflection. For in- 
stance, Retzch's illustrations of Shakspeare and 
Flaxman’s designs, in addition to great purity 
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and grace of form, embody sentiment, emotion, 
and intellectual power.” Though mere outlines, 
they present assemblages of forms and proportions 
expressive of mental qualities and emotions. In 
introducing a chapter which treats specifically 
upon the elements of expression in Painting and 
Sculpture, the author well says: 

The expressiou of mind appears to depend on 
the adaptation of the forms, proportions, texture» 
and attitudes of the whole figure, to the capacities 
and emotions intended to be represented. To 
accomplish this object successfully, the artist will 
find it advantageous to study, not the anatomy 
of the bones and muscles only, to which chiefly 
hia atteotion has hitherto been directed, but also 
the strueture and functions of all the vital or- 
gans, viz , the brain, nerves heart, luogs, blood- 
vessels, and abdominal viscera ; and the influence 
of each of these on the mental character, aud 
through it on the forms and expression of the 
body. ” 

Thus, a brain and nervous system of equal size 
in two persons, may still in the two be of very dif- 
ferent texture—in one fine, in the other coarse, 
and tbe character of countenance, surface, limbs, 
and movements vary greatly in the two cases. 
Health or disease will introduce a set of charac- 
ters equally pointed. Every physician of intelli- 
gence knows that there is a physiognomy of dis- 
eases, as marked as that of characters or tempera- 
ments in health. So, again, with the vivacity of 
rest and vigor, as contrasted with the languor of 
exhaustion. The very clothing partakes of the 
spirit’s effluence, and helps to refleot it, being 
instinct with the life of the wearer, or falling 
Ustlessly and ungracefully about the fatigned or 
dare worn form. Insanity may so change the look 
end appearance of an individual that be is with 
difficulty recognized. Thus, if the artist conflue 
his attention to forms and motions only, he deals 
with symbols the meaning of which he does not 
fully comprehend. 


The condition of the organs within the thoracic 
cavity modifies the volume of life, the form, the 
activities of the whole person. So evidently do 
the conditions of the digestive organs and the rel- 
ative sizes of the different sets of bodily organs, as 
well as age. With a large and powerful brain, the 
organism becomes impregnated with characteris- 
tics of mental vigor. Then ‘the features are 
precise and expressive; the muscles well-defined 
in form, and firm in texture; the skin sensitive 
and glowing; and the motions regulated, precise, 
and determined.” To express strong mental power 
in all the departments of mind, all the regions of 
the head must be large. A small brain in a pic- 
ture beapeaks idiocy. no matter with what other 
characteristics it is combined. The “ Aztec chil- 
dren” had heads not deformed, but diminisb- 
ed; their mental nature was harmonious, but 
diminutive in proportion. But a head dispropor- 
tionately large suggests disease. as hydrocephalus, 
or cretinism. Raphael, as a general rule, be- 
stowed on bis characters of interest ample brain ; 
Andrea del Sarto more frequently depicted saiuts 
and patriarchs with heads below the average 
size; and even those who do not understand the 
cause, are at once conscious of the lowered power 
and dignity of the subjects so treated. 

In regard to general mental power, Mr, Combe 
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makes an admirably clear distinction between the 
expression resulting from emall and from large 
cerebral organs, in a state of intense excitement. 
The small, intense brain, in an actor, screams, 
gesticulates, tears a passion to tatters,” en- 
dea vors by quick and various motions to vent its 
excitement; the large, powerful brain may ex- 
press the deepest emotion even in the most com- 
plete tranquillity. This calmness of the out- 
ward form, while intense passions are seeu to be 
raging within, affords the truest cxpression of the 
moral sublime ;” and it is indispensable to works 
aspiring to the highest place in art. Many illus- 
trations are given. Iu a cartoon in the Ambrosiau 
Library, Milan, subject “ L’ Esiglio di Edippo,” 
many figures are found, precise in attitude, strik- 
ing in features, bustling aud busy. There is the 
forcible external expression of the French school ; 
and the heads are all under-sized. Their mental 
endowment is too small to engage the spectator as 
deeply as themselves; and he is disposed to ask, 

What is allthis bustling intensity abont? Far 
other is the effect of Raphael’s cartoon, at Milan, 
„The School of Athens, with its great-minded, 
large-headed men; this artist usually presenting 
the natural language of the faculties in a state of 
activity and power as high as his own brain could 
embody. 

Tenerani, a pupil of Thorwaldsen, in 1844, had 
executed a colossal figure of an angel awaiting the 
order to sound the last trumpet, a conception than 
which none could be more sublime. The artist, 
having no rule but his own intuitions, had made 
several models before arriving at one which satis- 
fied his judgment. In one of these which he 
showed, the angel was represented with ample 
observing facnities, but with sloping forehead, 
showing great lack of the reflective powers; the 
eyes turned upward and outward toward the or- 
gan of Wonder, the whole figure in the attitude of 
one ready to start up, and the countenance fall of 
eager expectation. In the work as finally execut- 
ed, everything is changed from this, save the 
original idea. The head is magsive, showing 
capacity for the profoundest thought; the eyes 
turn upward but not outward ; the attitude is one 
of tranquillity. as of one deeply occupied with, 
but not agitated by, the stupeudous approaching 
event. ‘ This great work has been executed from 
inherent judgment, without the aid of Phrenology, 
and bespeaks the highest genius; but near it one 
finds snfficient evidence of the advantages which 
even such a mind might derive from this science. 
The same artist has represented Psyche, the 
personification of the sonl, with a small anterior 
lobe of the brain, moderate moral organs, and a 
preponderating hind-head, indicating strong ani- 
mal propensities.” The author thinks that he finds, 
even iu Raphael's “ Transfiguration,” usually ad- 
mitted to be the greatest pioture in the world, in 
the nervous flutter of the prominent disciples and 
of some of the spectators, a portrayal of exoite- 
ment working upon weak minds—a conception of 
the case in so far traceable, probably, to the ef- 
fect of that fatal fever, during which it was in 
part executed, on the artist’s brain. 

Mr. Combe next speaks of those phrtichldr 
forms of head which are requisite to es fress a3- 
tivity or power in particular departments of 
mind — especially in certain moral sentiments and 


propensities. These will readily recur to the 
student of Phrenology—the broad back head and 
low ear for strength of the animal nature gener- 
ally, breadth just ut and above the ear for cruelty 
and rapacioueness, in a line still higher for cau- 
tion and cunning ; while the very different forms 
of the coronal portion of the head that severally 
indioate ambition and vanity, pride, firmness, 
conscience, hope, or veneration, are clearly set 
forth. Of the many illustrations of the import- 
ance of this point, our space allows us to give but 
few. A Flora, by Titian, in the Imperial Gal- 
lery at Florence, had an admirably refined and 
complete head, and an artist had just finished a 
fine copy of it, with a single exception—he had 
placed the ear too low; and thus had introduoed 
discord between the qualities indioated by the 
brain, and those shown in the face and form. In 
Rome a fine group of statuary represented Hero 
embracing Leander, as he emerged from the 
Hellespont; her attitude expressed beauty and 
attachment in a high degree, but the back of her 
head, toward the spectator, showed enormous 
Philoprogenitiveness and large Destruotiveness, 
with deficient Adhesiveness, Conscientiousness, 
and Firmness ; thus reversing the charactor in- 
tended, and showing want of friendship, fidelity, 
and truth. A young artist, copying the very 
chaste head from Raphael’s “ Espousal of the 
Virgin,” in the Brera Gallery, Milan, increased 
the size of Amativeness in such a way as to 
change completely the character. An artist, in 
Rome, was drawing a noble figure, of the size of 
life, fall of intellectual power, dignity, and grace. 
Yet upon Mr. Combe’s suggestion of something 
still wanting, he acknowledged that he had felt 
this, but was nnable to detect it; but having upon 
the phrenologist’s suggestion remedied the defi- 
cient Firmness and Self-Esteem of his subject, he 
restored the needed harmony between the head 
and face, and he confessed that this was one step 
toward realizing more clearly his ideal. The 
true rule for the artist to follow in representing 
high moral qualities, is to enlarge the height and 
breadth of that part which lies above a line drawn 
round the head, and passing through the centers 
of ossification of the frontal and parietal bones, 
corresponding to the centers of the organs of Cau- 
tiousnees and Causality in the phrenological 
bust.” 

A German artist, in Rome, with the truth and 
harmony of whose heads and physiognomies Mr. 
Combe was struck, said that his father’s advice to 
him on entering his profession had been, Study 
Phrenology for the sake of enabling you to draw 
the head accurately ; every line of it has a mean - 
ing.” Yet the writer very properly observes that 
he finds in phrenological principles no substitnte 
for genius, and no means of enabling an ordiuary 
artist to compose a perfect statue, or to paint a 
first-rate picture, mechanically; he only antioi- 
pates that these principles will serve as guides to 
enable genius to realize successfully its own in- 
spirations. They will reveal to the artist a pre- 
cise knowledge of the elements, and their relations 
to each other, by the combination of which he may 
produce great porka; but the poser. of wielding 


the, elements; thewsel¥es, | and; cf eombining and 


applying them, will depend’ on his own genius and 
qultivation.”- Oe epee 
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The chapter on the “ Relation between Regions 
of Brain and Characteristics of Body,” and an- 
other containing general illustrations of the rela- 
tion of form to expression, are quite rich in faots 
and suggestions to the same general purpose as 
those already given; and. indeed, the whole book 
will in the highest degree repay a oareful reading 
by the artist or the connoisseur, and by all who 
would ground themselves in the principles of 
artistic execution and taste. But it is believed 
enough has already been presented to show the 
paramount importance of a oritical and thorough 
acquaintance with phrenological prinoiples, as 
explained by the profoundest and most recent of 
ita expounders, to every one who aims to perfeot 
himself in the practice of high art, or to ground 
himself upon an immovable basis of criticiam. As 
there were brave men before Agamemnon,” and 
of course before the first treatises on strategy, and 
as Homer evolved the substance of poetio art bo- 
fore Aristotle gave it form, so it would not be 
strange if great painters and eculptors had lived, 
labored, and ancceeded, before the fundamental 
natural and psychical laws on which their results 
were based, could become known as revelations of 
science. But as, in war or poetry, the scientific 
prineiples once found, become indispensable guides 
to all subsequent aspirants to their honors, so we 
feel assured that an anslogous truth will hold in 
painting and sculpture; and that the true science 
of mind will yet prove of more value than even 
anatomy or physiognomy, because really inoluding 
these, to the intelligent devotee of creative Art. 
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THH ELEMENTARY SOUNDS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE." 


WM. B. EWING, JR. 


In being scientific it is best to be thorough, and 
the right way to do a thing is always the best way. 
Truth is untrue when only partly viewed, and 
when ahe reveals herself in patches through a 
cloud of obsourities, a “‘dragon’s form belies the 
god,” a monster of evil and untruth imposes on 
the belief. 

The elementary vocal sounds of. our language do 
not occupy so much space that they can not be 
grasped with anything less than a gigantic mind; 
on the contrary, it requires very little penetra- 
tion, and much leas scope of mind to comprehend 
and present them as a carved and finished truth; 

yet, as truthful as this is, no correct and compre- 
hensive analysis of this subject can be found in 
any philological register of the day. Attempts 
have been made, truly, but the definition of the 
word elementary, which idea should be the corner- 
stone of the work, has been misused, and all fail 
both in analysis and classification. 

Let us examine a ohart of these sounds, origin- 
ated for the use of beginners on the high-road to 
knowledge, and which, from this cause, ahould be 

. the most elementary and scientific. I refer to 
“ Sanders’ Chart of the Elementary Sounds,“ in- 
tended for the use of learnera in his works on 
transoript elocution and oratory. The following 
is his system: 
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Before proceeding further, by way of parenthe- 
sis we wish to say we have no fault to find ex- 
clusively with the author of the above system, for 
he is a very worthy man, and his reading-books 
are unequaled, and his science of transcript elocu- 
tion and oratory has attained a point unreached 
by any other author or work in the country. Our 
reasons are, as above stated, that his system is 
calculated to do the greatest amount of labor in 
the rudimental world, and, for this reason, is the 
most prominent and important, and should be the 
nearest complete. 

According to the idea universally attached to 
the word elemental, that which is compound is 
not elemental. The first sound of i, as in fine, 
in the above list of vocals, is formed of two dis- 
similar sounds—a as in what, and e as in feat; 
hence it is not elemental. This, however, has 
been detected by others, and noticed in print. 
The sounds, u in rudo, ou in round, and oi in oil, 
are to be condemned for a similar reason. The 
sound u, if produced as yew, is compounded of e 
in feat and o in move; but if another sound is 
given it, which oan not be represented in print by 
any other letter or any oombination of letters, 
and which is the sound affixed to it and used by 
the educated olasses in Great Britain and the 
people of New England, it wilt be found com- 
pounded of e inset and o in move. Ou is formed 
of a in arm and o in move; oi of a in all aud e in 
feat. That most of these sounds are compounded 
of two or more elementary sounds affixed to other 
letters of the alphabet, has been noticed in priut 
for some time; though the elements which com- 
pose them have not always been given as I repre- 
sent them. 

So much for the nature of some of the sounds 
used in this system—now for their classification. 
Examining the column of vocals, there will be 
found, placed after irregular intervals, certain 
sounds denominated short. These short vocals, as 
will be demonstrated further on, are not, in their 
nature, distinct sounds, but are, all of them, 
abridgments of some long vocal, which, in many 
instances, popnlar opinion will not allow them to 
resemble. Now, if the long vocal and its corre- 
sponding short vocal are identical, why register 
both as distinct individuals of the same class? If 
the short vocal possesses a prominent and neces- 
sary distinction not found among the long vocals, 
why not notice this attribute by assigning it a sep- 
arate class? And there is a reciprocity of natures 
between the long and short vocals, which gives 
each individual of the one its correspondent in the 
other; all these should be noticed for the sake of 
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scientific age shall recognize the want of a better 


one, we ahould be able to show a perfect system of 


sounds which would only require christening, im- 
mediately to enter our written language; and, 
farthermore, such a system ought help to spur on 
the approach of this much-to-be-envied time, for 
the jewel but lately dug from the earth, and hav- 
ing been exercised upon by the best inventions of 
art, is not apt to wait long for purchasers. 

There are other peculiarities called for, not 
found above, and these, perhaps, conld not better 
be represented than by comparing the following 
with the first system: 
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The first fourteen sounds under the title of vo- 
cals here include all those sounds which go to form 
that class in the first system, with the addition of 
two others—a in fast and ain what. The first of 
these two I register because it is used by most of 
the inhabitante of the Middle and Western States; 
the second is not so necessary, since the distino- 
tion between it and the sound of o in not is not 
always made. 

The vooals are formed wholly in the throat by 
the action of the organs of sound, the muscles of 
the throat, and, the inner extreme of the tongue; 
and they, perhape, are appropriately named. The 
short vocals, as was before remarked, are nothing 
other than abridgments of the long. As a dem- 
onstration let any one, after uttering the first long 
a, keep the vocal organs in the same position, and 
then produce the shortest sound it is possible for 
him to do; if he does not produce the sound of e 
in met, his vocal organs are not like my own. In 
the same manner experiment with the remaining 
long vocals, and the reader will only in point of 
time differ from the author in producing the same 
scientific result. 

For the satisfaction of those who still doubt, we 
will demonstrate the same result in another man- 
ner. The word ate, preterit of eat, in colloquial 
language is invariably pronounced ef. Here the 
reader discovers a vulgar abridgment of the sound 
of a, but no ohange of sound. On, the preposi- 
tion, is often called aun, which is a substitution of 
the long for the short sound. The people of New 
York and New England say cut for coat, which is 
giving the short for the long sound of o. And we 
might fill a column with similar illustrations, all 
tending to the same result. Furthermore, but 
not in demonstration, the knowledge of this fact 
would give a key to the corruption of words from 
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their originals, and would much aid research in 
language; thus the two words bait and bet may 
be modifications one of the other, on account of 
abbreviation or extension in the?principal vowel— 
batt is taken from an Anglo-Saxon word whioh 
means strife, and there is no oertainty of the 
origin of the other word; the query then is, are 
they not both originally the same word? for in bet- 
ting there is a strife of opinions, and the bet is 
very often the dait. However, what has been said 
in regard to these two words alone, is mainly speo- 
ulative. 

There is a difference between the sound of a in 
what and o in not, although some will not allow 
ig; o proceeds more from the interior of the throat 
than a. This is made perfectly apparent by sub- 
stituting the sound a in the place of the true o in 
the word sorrel. 

Dropping the vocals, the next in order, for the 
sake of a name, might be called modified vocals, 
because, in producing them, the nature of the 
sound is modified by increasing or diminishing the 
number and size of the sounding cavities. Reso- 
nant vocals would perhaps be a better title; but 
we will not quarrel about a name. We can not 
better explain their common attribute than by 
illustration. Let the reader pronounce the vocal 
o in the word beat, and while doing it, raise the 
tip of his tongue to the roof of the mouth just be- 
yond the inner edge of the upper row of front 
teeth. The sound / will be the consequence. He- 
will then observe that the principal sounding cav- 
ity, which is the pharynx and the interior of the 
mouth, is shortened, and the air which produces 
the sound is allowed to escape at the sides of the 
tongue. This, together with a slight agitation of 
the sides of the tongue, makes /, and the prinoipal 
element in its formation is the shortening of the 
sounding cavity. V is formed by completely 
stopping off the mouth at this point, and using, 
in addition, the ohambers of the nose as sounding 
cavities. M. by shutting the lips and using every 
resonant oavity which goes to make voice, while 
the air passes out at the nose. R ia similar to “, 
except that the breath escapes over the tip instead 
of at the sides of the tongue, producing a slight 
oscillation in that member. Vg is produced by 
shutting off the mouth oavity at the inner portals 
of the nose, by using the middle of the tongue. 

The classification into nasal vocals and linguals 
is not essential at all--the general idea of modifi- 
cation is sufficient. The individuals of this clasa 
are, all of them, essentially different from those 
of the next two ol asses, for 


The aspirated vocals are the union of breath 
with sound, and the aspirates aro pure breath. 
Herein comes another point of difference between 
this system and the old. The teachers of San- 
ders’ System”—and it escapes my recollection 
whether or not Ae advocates the same—assert that 
only the vocal part of such sounds as b, d, g. eto., 
is used in the utterance of words of which they 
form part; that their rightful sounds are those 
prodaced with the lips closed, or before the breath 
is allowed to escape. This is incorrect, as any ob- 
server of speech may notice; and it is impossible 
to unite them to other sounds without the escape 
of breath, which breath enters as truly into their 
nature as elements as does the vooal part. 

F is not incladed in this llast, as it is the sound 
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of e in seat. Wh is not sounded as Aw, as teach- 
ers of the first system assert, but is the breath 
without the vocal part of w in wine. 

The reader will now obeerve a perfect system of 
relationship between the vocal aspirates and their 
aspirates, and the reverse, except as it concerns x, 
whioh has no corresponding vocal aspirate. The 
voice used with the organs in the position for pro- 
duoing A would result in a vocal sound only. 
Each aspirate is formed when the organs of voice 
and artioulation are in the position for sounding 
its corresponding vocal aspirate. 

Nothing now remains except to urge the advan- 
tages of this system, yet this is not necessary, 
since it speaks for itself. Omitting two vocal 
sounds, which are only of local importance, there 
are five less sounds contained in it, and the classi- 
fioation ia much to be preferred. In producing 
letters for them, a more Scientific arrangement 
could be made, and, in oonsequenoe, a more sim- 
ple one. It is to be hoped that the time ia rapidly 
approaching when science may show his head and 
front in 80 trifling a subject, even, as the English 
alphabet. 
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PETER COOPER. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Perer Coopen was born in the city of New 
York, February 12, 1791. His father was a lien- 
tenant in the Revolutionary War, in which other 
members of his family acted a prominent part on 
the side of liberty. In his early boyhood he was 
employed in the hat manufactory of his father, 
where he labored assiduously till the age of seven- 
teen, when he was apprenticed to Joseph Wardwell 
to learn the trade of coach-making, in which he 
became such an adept that, on the expiration of 
his apprenticeship, his master offered to set him 
up in business. This, however, he declined, and 
continued working at his trade as a journeyman 
till the breaking out of the war of 1812, when, 
home manufacture coming suddenly in demand, 
he abandoned it for the manufacture of patent 
machines for shearing cloth, which he carried on 
with success until this business was destroyed by 
the renewal of importations after the close of the 
war. He then entered into the manufacture of 
osbinet-ware, which he subsequently quitted to 
establish himself as a grocer in the city of New 
York; but this vocation was out of his sphere, and 
it was not long before he returned to the manu- 
facturing business and commenced the manufac- 
ture of glue and isinglass, in which he still 
continues. 

While yet a young man, Mr. Cooper became in- 
terested in the development of the iron mines of 
North America, and in 1880 he erected extensive 
iron works at Canton, near Baltimore, of which 
he subsequently disposed, and established a roll- 
ing and wire-mill in the city of New York, where 
he made the first succesaful applicatiou of anthra- 
cite to the puddling of iron. He afterward re- 
moved this establishment to Trenton, N. J., where 
he erected the largest rolling-mill at that time in 
the United States for the manufacture of railroad 
iron, which he has since extended into a large iron 
mining and working establishment, in the hands 
of a company of which he is the president. The 
first locomotive engine used on this continent was 


built by Mr. Cooper at Baltimore, after his own 
designs, and worked on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 

Mr. Cooper has prominently identified himself 
with all the important publio undertakings of the 
present century. In the electrio telegraph he 
has been warmly interested from its earliest in- 
ception, making liberal investments of both time 
and money. At present he is president of the 
North American Telegraph Association, which 
represents and controls two thirds of all the lines 
in the United States; president of the American 
Telegraph Company ; president of the New York, 
Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Company, 
and honorary director of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company. He has served in both branches of tho 
Common Council, where he was one of the most 
prominent and influential advocates of the con- 
struction of the Croton Aqueduct. 


But it is chiefly as a philanthropist that Mr. 
Cooper has won a place in the knowledge and 
esteem of his fellow-citizens. For many years he 
has been warmly interested in the cause of edu- 
cation, having been an active member pf tho 
Pabtic School Society, and vice-president at the 
time of its being merged in the Board of Educa- 
tion, after which he acted as school commissioner ; 
but feeling that there was a want in technological 
education which the common schools did not fill, 
he determined to organize an independent institu- 
tion which would afford to the working-classes 
practical instruction. This scheme, fostered in 
the mind of the philanthropio originator for more 
than forty years, Las recently been matured by 
the erection of the Cooper Institute, at the inter- 
section of the Third and Fourth avenues, between 
Seventh and Eighth streets, covering the block, at 
a coat of five hundred thousand dollars, and de- 
voted, by a deed of trust, with all its rents, deeds, 
and profits, to the instruction and elevation of the 
working classes in the city of New York. I: is to 
include a school of design for women, evening 
courses of instruction for mechanics and appren- 
tices in the application of science to the business 
of life, a free reading-room, galleries of art and 
collections of models of inventions, and a poly- 
technic school. 

It is the intention of the philanthropio founder 
of this noble institution that the greater portion 
of its annual expenditures shall be defrayed from 
the rents of the stores and offices in the lower 
stories of the building. The receipts of the first 
year, however, have fallen short of the sum needed, 
the leases not having all been taken till within a 
fow months. While the Trustees were at a loss to 
know what means should be adopted to meet this 
deficiency, Mr. Cooper, with his proverbial munifi- 
cence, voluntarily put at their disposal the 
generous sum of $10,000. He has thus placed 
the city, and all lovers of human progress, and 
all aspirants in the paths of acience and art, under 
another debt of gratitude to ono to whom they 
owed so much before. : 

Since the winter season of the school commenced, 
on November 1, some two thousand pupils have 
availed themselves of its advantages. The insti- 
tution is free to any one who can produce a cer- 
tificate of good moral character. The picture- 
gallery is already embellished with many noble 
paintings, and the free reading room—one of tho 
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largest and best-supplied in the country—is well 
patronized. Mr. Cooper is truly fortunate in being 
able, while yet in the vigor of life, to receive the 
gratitude of his fellow-citizens, and witness tho 
successful completion of his beneficent plan. 

The courses of instruction and the number of 
pupils in each we give below: 


Mathematics; by Prof. Hedrick, assisted by 
Messrs. Henry C. Thompson, John P. Appleton, 
James D. Wilson, and Charles McLean Knox. 
160 pupils. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 


evenings. 
Natural Philosophy; by Prof. Reuben, assisted 
Dr. Vander Weyde. 150 pupils. Monday, 
ednesday, and Friday evenings. 

Chemistry; by Prof. Draper, assisted 2 Dr. 
Vander Weyde. 300 pupils. Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings 

Architectural n by Mr. Miller, assisted 
by Messrs. Palmer and Clarence Cook. Monday, 

ednesday, and Friday evenings, 

Free- Hand Drawing; by Prof, Richard S. Smith, 
assisted by Mr. Herzberg. Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday evenings. 


Mechanical Drawing; by Prof. Richard 8. 
Smith, assisted by Messrs. Stetson and Herzberg. 
In ull the drawing classes, 400 pupils; full. Tues 
day and Thursday evenings. 

ocal Music; by Dr. Charles Guilmette, 273 
pupils; full. Saturday evenings. 

School of Design for Women; by Mr. T. Addison 


Richards, assisted by Mr. Robert O'Brien. 120 
pupils; full. Every day (except Saturday and 
Sunday) from 9 a. a. till 4 v. m. 

The classes in Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
do not fill the lecture-rooms, and visitors are 
allowed; none, however, are admitted after Tè 
o’clock. 

The Drawing classes are thronged, and no more 
pupils can be accommodated this winter, Next 
winter the accommodations will be very largely 
increased. Applications are continually received 
for admission to these classes, which are now fully 
appreciated, and for which there is a greater de- 
mand than for any other, 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 

You have naturally a strong and vigorous con- 
stitution, and are capable of enduring hardship 
and labor, both mental and physical. The mo- 
tive temperament exists in a prominent degree, 
producing toughness, positiveneas, earnestness, 
and endurance. This is seen in the prominence 
of the features, in the distinct muscles of the face, 
and in the length of the face and height of the 
head. The mental temperament is also shown in 
the largeness of the brain, fineness of the consti- 
tutional texture, and in the clearness of the eye. 
The vital temperament is hardly sufficient to give 


Fr., 


all the sustaining powers needed by your active 
brain and energetic body. One of the most prom- 
inent qualities of your character is perseverance 
and determination. What you resolve to accom- 
plish you follow earnestly and persistently, and 
it is very difficult to turn you aside from it. You 
have also a high sense of duty and moral ob- 
ligation. You love justice and righteousness for 
its own sake. You have strong religious im- 
pulses, and a tendency to reverence whatever 
great, wise, and good. 

Your Self-Esteem is not large; you frequently 
have doubts, and are disposed to hesitate in regard 
to your course of action, and this leads you toa 
more thorough and discriminative policy than y 
otherwise would adopt. You are not rash, dall. 
ing, headlong, or careless, Your Benevolence is 
unusually large, producing sympathy, philan- 
thropy, kindness, and a disposition to do good. 

You have but litile tendency to follow the cus- 
toma nnd usages of others, or to pattern your 
action on the prevailing model of the day. In 
business, in social life, or otherwise, you adopt 
such customs as appear consistent with your taste 
and common sense, whether they are in harmony 
with general usage or not. 

Your knowledge of character is excellent. You 
understand strangers at the first interview, and 
know how to select the right man for the right 
place. Your Comparison is large, rendering your 
mind critical and discriminative, giving readi- 
ness of illustration, and the tendency to reason 
by analogy, to classify, organize, and arrange 
men aud things according to fitness, 

You have an excellent memory of what you ex- 
perience, see, do, and read, also of roads and 
places. Your perceptives are large, rendering 
your mind ready and practical. You take into 
account all the details, and are seldom mistaken 
in your estimate of the qualities, conditions, and 
uses of things. 

Your Langunge is fully developed. You are 
well qualified to explain and communicate your 
thoughts and feelings. You are orderly and sys- 
tematic in your affairs, also in your mode of ex- 
pression, und in the arrangement of your lan- 
guage. 

You have fair mechanical talent, and would 
succeed in almost any business requiring mechan- 
ical judgment, power of adapting means to ends, 
joined to good practical common sense. You have 
an active, clear, discriminative, and practical 
mind. You are a cautious man, but not sly, pol- 
itic, or crafty; are disposed to speak your mind 
plainly, and to act out your thoughts with direot- 
ness. 

You have large Combativeness and Destruo- 
tiveness, which give force to your intellect, energy 
to your character, courage and earnestness to 
your manifestations, promptness in business, pow- 
er to exercise authority, and to command respect. 

Your social nature is strongly developed. You 
are very much interested in children, in friende, 
and in bome : are capable of loving as a husband, 
and rendering yourself acceptable to woman, You 
are more ambitious to have friends and the kind 
regards of the community than you are to have 
power, merely for the sake of using it. 

You would make friends of everybody if you 
could do it without sacrificing to principle; and 
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you regard a man as being rich who deserves 
and receives the fricndship and gratitude of his 
fellow-men. 

You are known for four strong qualities of mind 
and character. First. You have judgment, clear- 
ness, and force of intellect. Second. Moral senti- 
ment, including justice, reverence, and kindness, 
Third. Executivenees and positiveness, embracing 
Firmness, Combativeness, and Destructivess ; and 
Fourth. Strong social power, including friendship, 
interest in the young, and love of home and the 
domestic circle. 


— 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have a compact, energetic, and enduring 
organization. Your body is substantial ; your 
lungs are large; your circulation free, nnd your 
muscular power unusually great. Your brain is 
large, measuring twenty-three inches, but, under 
favorable circumstances, your body is sufficient 
to sustain the brain, and when it is well sustained 
your power of mind js considerably more than 
average. You will make your mark through your 
intellectual capacities more than by your power 
to attract attention and press yourself upon the 
notice of the world. There are some who have 
more courage, enterprise, pride, and enthusiasm, 
and they attract attention by the noise they make ; 
you generally accomplish more before you say 
much about it. 

Von are not wanting in courage and energy, but 
your element of courage is passive rather than 
active; but you are very thorough and executive 
when your mind is fully awakened, aroused, and 
resolved, You are a cautious, guarded, and pru- 
dent man, watchful about ultimate consequences, 
but not fearful You are not sly, concealed, and 
reserved, but you have tact. to circumvent those 
whom you suppose are trying to take advantage 
of you; but your Secretiveness works altogether 
with your intellect. You need to have thought 
before you can exercise policy. Others employ 
policy where frankness is better; concenlment, 
where openness is preferable, 

You incline to look on the bright side of life ; to 
expect the promises which are held forth in the 
future; to anticipate better times; the good 
time coming; yet you watch for breakers in the 
mean time. Your sympathy is one of your con- 
trolling mental qualities; you find it very diffi- 
cult to say No, and to repel those who come to you 
for aid, and to deny your associates whenever 
they need favors. Persons can prey upon you at 
their pleasure through your sympathies. 

You have great fondness for that whichis beau- 
tifol and refined, and if you were engaged in 
trade you would like decorated goods; if in man- 
ufacture, you would prefer to make that which is 
ornamental and finished. As a writer, your style 
would be polished and elevated—always hearty 
and cheerful, encouraging the weak and inspiring 
the dependent. As a spenker, the same genial 
earnestness would be evinced, slong with a hind 
of moral maguetiem, which would make people no- 
cede to your positions without stopping to criticise 
logically the subject. 

You have a large, intellectual lobe of brain, and 
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have scope of mind, intensity, criticism, and power 
to investigate carefully and in detail whatever 
subject interests you. Your memory of ideas, 
practical facts, and experience is excellent, but 
your memory of dates, names, and unimportant 
details is not good. 

You enjoy music better than you can perform 
it. You perceive the idea, the inner life of it, but 
find it more difficult to vealize your ideal in per- 
formance. 

Your language is not so copious as it is precise. 
You employ fitting words which seem to flow along 
naturally as if they were made on purpose to be 
used as you use them. Your style is not crotch- 
ety, far-fetched, and peculiar, but easy and 
smooth. 


You can make money better than you can save 
it. You have the power of planning how money 
can be made, and devise ways and meas, and 
perhaps put other people in the way of realizing; 
but if you had a large income, and had nobody to 
care for but yourself—either in fact or in antici- 
pation—you would be likely to let it go very easi- 
ly. You had better be in debt for real estate or 
something valuable so as to produce in your mind 
a desire for saving, as well as the interest of it 

You are fond of your friends, remarkable for 
your attachment and interest in children, for the 
disposition to select a few special friends, and do 
and suffer for them. You are fond of the family 
circle, the wife, the children, the home, and all 
that belongs to the household. Your Benevolenco 


leads you to regard the welfare of mankind in a 
philanthropic way. You endeavor to be kind to 
all and very affectionate to a few. 

In literature you would find a field of action in 
harmony with your taste—also in art and the 
higher branches of mechanism. You would suc- 
ceed well as an editor, and so far as understand- 
ing the law and performing the duties pertaining 
to that profession are concerned, you would suc- 
ceed well; but you would not like it in many of 
its phases. 

You have cultivated your independence; you 
have more pride and self-reliance than formerly; 
can face the world more boldly and command re- 
spect better among your superiors than you could 
ten years ago. 

Whatever you follow should be more of a men- 
tal than physical character, and you are chiefly 
distinguished for your intellectual power. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Henry C. Spaulding was born Feb. 10, 1824, at 
Middletown, Connecticut, His father,;who was a 
merchant and manufacturer, died when our sub- 
ject was four years old, leaving his wife with a 
family of seven children to support and educate 
almost entirely by her own exertions. Young 
Spaulding was born with a deformity of the feet, 
which threatened to make him n cripple for life, 
but possessing remarkable ingenuity and firmness 
of character, which was manifested at an carly 
age, and encouraged by his mother, a woman of 
great energy and intelligence, he commenced and 
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carried on a series of self-directed efforts which, 
after nearly fifteen years, very nearly removed 
the lameness and enabled him to walk without in- 
convenience. 

The most of his education was obtained by read- 
ing without other aid or direction than his own 
tastes. He always manifested a great dislike to 
the ordinary routine or instructions of the school- 
room, preferring to seek information in the work- 
shop, among the workmen, by observing how 
things were done. In the manufacture of ma- 
chinery, especially, jhe early indicated remark- 
able inventive powers. At the age of fourtecn, 
he was apprenticed to a silversmith in his native 
State, and at sixtcen had become a first-class 
workman. At this period he was thrown entirely 
upon his own resources by tho failure of his em- 
ployer, and continued working at his trade wher- 
ever he could find employment. After some time 
he commenced work as a machinist at New Bed - 
ford, Mass., whence he went to Worcester, on ao- 
count of the suspension of the works where he had 
been employed, and thence to Springfield, where 
he remained for two years in the employ, first of 
the American Manufacturing Company of Chico- 
pee, and afterward of the Government Armory. 
From Springfield he went to Hartford, Conn, 
where he spent five or six years in the pistol man- 
ufactory ot Col. Samuel Colt, where he made many 
important improvements in the tools used in form- 
ing the various parts of these celebrated fire-arms. 
On leaving Colt's manufactory he went to New 
York, and for two years took charge of a large 
manufactory in the upper part of the city. At 
the end of this period he left New York for Bos- 
ton, where he was engaged as a designer and 
constructor of tools and machinery of the Grover 
and Baker Sewing Machine Company, with whom 
he remained until the fall of 1857, when he re- 
turned to New York, and after spending a year or 
more in making arrangements for the establish- 
ment of business, formed a partnership with his 
present associates, and commenced tho manufac- 
ture of his celebrated Prepared Glue, together 
with a series of admirable small inventious adapt- 
ed to universal common use in the household and 
the various departments of home industry. Few 
men, under similar circumstances, could have ac- 
complished, unaided, so many desirable resulta as 
have been achieved by him. His career offers a 
cheering example to the industrious and enter- 
prising youth of our country. 


HEADB AND HATS. 


THoucu the hat does not in each case deter- 
mine with acouracy the size of brain, because it 
only measures the ciroumference just above the 
ears across the middle of the forehead, and there- 
fore takes no account of the elevation of the top 
head, yet a hundred men wearing large hats will 
be found to have a considerably larger amount 
of brain than a hundred other men wearing hats 
only of average size. To make this plain, we re- 
mark: Walter Soott had a large brain, but his 
head ran up like  sugar-loaf in the region of Im- 
agination, for which he waa distinguished, while 
around the head where the hat oomes it was only 
of moderate size. A well-balanoed head, how- 
ever, whioh has a proper amount of height and 
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development in the upper portion, exhibits by its 
circumference a good index of ita comparative size. 

Persons who are not phrenologists are liable to 
make mistakes in estimating the relative size of 
heads by the hats, because they do not so readily 
comprehend what constitutes a well-balanced 
head; but a phrenologist, at a glance, sees wheth- 
er the head be developed equally in all its parts. 
This being the case, the oiroumference or any 
other given measurement determines for him at 
once as to the aggregate size of the head. 

But what about hats? A hatter in this oity 
remarked to us a few days ago that the three 
largest hat establishments in New York sell the 
largest-sized hats and caps in much greater num- 
ber than are elsewhere sold in proportion to their 
entire sales; and also that they obtain for them 
higher prices than any other establishments.” 
“What is the reason of this?“ we asked. I 
suppose, said he, it is because the big heads 
have the most money.” Admitting this to be 
true —and we have no doubt of it—it would seem 
to indicate that those hat establishments which 
acquire the greatest power and influence are the 
ones which are patronized by the leading business 
men in the oity. These men demand a first-rate 
article, and are able and willing to pay the high- 
est price; hence the establishments do a large 
business, make good profits, and get rich. 

The ablest business men, as a class, will be 
found having larger heads than the average of the 
community, while the great mass of men who oe- 
cupy subordinate positions, and can afford to pay 
but a moderate price for their goods, are tbe pa- 
trons of the small establishments, whioh sell small 
hats for low prices. 


It was formerly said by the hat merchants 
of Hartford, Cono., that a greater proportionate 
number of ‘large-sized hats were sold to the cit- 
izens of Suffield, in that State, than to any other 
country town in that vicinity, and, as we are well 
acquainted with the people of that town, we can 
say, without any disparagement of other places, 
that, for the number of inhabitants, it has more 
talented and wealthy business men in it than any 
town in the oircle of our acquaintance of equal 
population. Some twenty years ago we delivered 
a course of lectures in that town, while a stranger, 
aud were struok by the fact that we had an unu- 
sual number of twenty-three inch heads to exam- 
ine. 

We are aware that there are some small-sized 
heads which are remarkable for fineness of tex- 
ture and exaltation of temperament, and which 
heads are mainly developed in the intellectual 
portion. These exhibit great intellectnal acute- 
ness and talent in the way of scholarship, ete. ; 
but taking temperament in its ordinary conneo- 
tion, the head whioh is large all around and well 
sustained by a large, healtby, and vigorous body, 
is the one to whioh we look for force of character, 
breadth, strength, and power of mind. Pe:sons 
with moderate-sized heads will sometimes exhibit 
fragmentary qualities—fur instance, great social 
power, or great pride, or great religious feeling ; 
but we have never yet met with an individual 
who was full-orbed and strong in all points, men- 
tally, who did not have a full or large-sized head. 
Persons sometimes refer us to great mechanics, or 
great musicians, or to great linguists whose heads, 


as a whole, are comparatively small. They might 
as well show us a piano-forte, with one octave of 
strings of proper size and in good tune, and by 
showing off that octave on some restricted field of 
music, demand of us an indorsement of the whole 
instrument as perfect, when in fact three quar- 
ters of the strings were either entirely absent or 
altogether too small to yield a proper tune in full 
volume, as to present to us the individual who has 
one or two special faculties highly developed in a 
small brain, while in many other respects the per- 
son is comparatively weak, and then, by such an 
argument, undertake to disparage the truth of 
Phrenology. We olose this article with the re- 
mark, that a community which requires the 
greatest relative number of large hats will be 
found to contain the greatest relative number of 
able men, other things being equal; nay, more, 
we will add, that other things will not be equal 
long, for the men of large heads, requiring large 
hats, will improve their condition and rise to a 
ruling position in a community in which small 
hats are required. We are aware that this is 
not a very accurate method of stating a scien- 
tifio proposition, or of proving a ecicntifio claim, 
but it is quite as defiuite and demonstrable as are 
niuety- nine in a hundred of the arguments which 
are ordinarily brought against the truth of Phre- 
nology ; and when this argument respecting the 
hats is properlystate ì and understood, it becomes 
then a correct general mode of estimating mental 
power. 
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OBSERVATION. 


BY I. D. MEAD. 


Ir is no uncommon thing to hear peop'e com- 
plain of their lack of eduoational advantages; and 
it is oertainly true that the meaus of education 
possessed by some are vastly superior to those 
whioh others enjoy. There is, however, one field 
of study—and a broad one, too—which is open 
free to all—viz , OsseRVATIONW. The numerous 
works of art, the different branches of business, 
and modes of doing business, and the habits and 
manners of people, may be observed to great 
advantage. 

But the most interesting field for observation is 
Nature. The ground, the rocks, the stones, the 
brooka, the olouds, and the storms, all convey in- 
struotion to the observer. We find, even in the 
vegetable world, structures complicated and beau- 
tiful, existing in great variety, the study of which 
not only charms the eye, but enlightens and ele- 
vates the mind. What person possessing common 
perceptive faculties can contemplate the beauties 
of vegetation without delight and benefit ? 

Still higher in the scale of being is the animal ore- 
ation, which also affords a wide range for profitable 
observatiou. Especially should we observe human 
nature in its various phases, and endeavor to be- 
come acquainted with the organization and opera- 
tion of both body and mind. The study of man 
is, of all studies, the most interesting and in- 
structive. He stands at the head of Nature's 
worka, the most complicated structure of which 
wo have any knowledge. The wonderful facul- 
ties of the human mind, and their mysterious 
oonnection with matter, afford a most fascinating 
subject for observation and reflection. 
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Observation is also useful as furnishing tbe materials for reflection. Na- 
ture is constantly unfolding ond presenting facts and phenomena which oon- 
stitute the only basis of all sound pbilosophy. The individual who closely 
observes is the only one qualified to think for himeelf. 

Observation is not confined to physical things. It may take a metaphys- 
ical direction, giving a disposition to observe the manifestations of mind and 
the relation of man to the universe. The organization of the individual, 
and the manner in which he has been acoustomed to exercise his faculties, 
must determine its direction. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
OR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[FROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.) 


[CONTINUED FEOM PAGE THIRTZEN.] 

I acnee with Butler in thinking that certain of our faculties are in- 
tended to rule, and others to obey ; and that the belief that it is so is 
intuitive in well-constituted minds. 

According to Phrenology, the intellectual faculties perceive objects 
that exist, with their qualities, phenomena. and relations; but they do 
not feel specific emotions. The organs of intellect lie in the anterior 
lobe of the brain. In the coronal region tbere are organs which mani- 
fest emotion or feelings, called the moral sentiments, viz., Benevolence, 
Veneration, and Conscientiousness. The power in any individual of 
experiencing each of these emotions bears a relation to the size of its 
own organs. These emotions are felt to have a commanding authority 
conferred on them, so that whatever actions they denounce as disagree- 
able to them, are felt to be wrong, and whatever actions they foel to be 
agreeable, are pronounced to be right; and we can give no other ac- 
count of this order of our nature, except that it has pleased God so to 
constitute us. 

In applying these principles to our present subject, I observe that 
the organ of Philoprogenitiveness, for example, exists, and that its func- 
tion is to produce the love of children. This love carried into action 
may produce a variety of effects. It may prompt us to gratify every 
desire of the child, however fantastic, if the indulgence will give it 
pleasure for a moment; but when the intellect is employed to trace 
the consequences of this gratification, and sees that it is injurious to the 
health, the temper, the moral dispositions, and the general happiness 
of the infant, then Benevolence disapproves of thet mode of treatment, 
because it leads to suffering, which Benevolence dislikes ; Conscien- 
tiousness disapproves of it, because it is unjust to the child to misdirect 
its inclinations through ignorant fondness; and Veneration is offended 
by it, because our duty to God requires that we should improve all his 
gifts to the best advantage, and not prepare an infant for crime and 
misery by cultivating habits of reckless self-indulgence, regardless of 
all ultimate results. If, in any individual mother, Philoprogenitiveness 
exists very large, in combination with weak organs of the moral senti- 
ments and intellect, she may abuse this beautiful instinct by pampering 
and spoiling her children; but it is an error to charge the conduct of an 
ill-constituted, and perhaps ao ill-informed individual mind, against 
human nature in general, as if all its faculties were so perverted that 
they conld manifest themselves only in abuses. My object will be to 
expound the courses of action to which we are prompted by all our 
faculties, and to subject them to the review of the intellect and moral 
sentiments acting in combination; and I shall admit all actions to be 
virtuous or right which are approved of by these combined powers, and 
treat all as vicious or wrong which are disavowed by them; and my 
doctrine is, that if is in accordance with the dictates of these combined 
faculties which constitutes certain actions virtuous, and discordance 
with them which constitutes other actions vicious. 

We are now able to understand the origin of the various theories of 
the foundation of virtue to which I alluded at the commencement of this 
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lecture, and which have been the themes of so much discussion among 
philosophers. Most of the authors whom I have quoted recognize one 
of these three great foundations of virtue: According to them, Ist, 
All actions are virtuous which tend to promote the happiness of sen- 
tient and intelligent beings, and they are virtuous because they possess 
this tendency ; 2dly, All actions are virtuous which are conformable to 
the will of God, and they are so for this reason, and no other; 3dly, 
All actions are virtuous which are in conformity with the dictates of 
our moral sense or moral. faculty, which conformity is the sole charac- 
teristic of virtue. ‘The partisans af each of these foundations of virtue 
have denied the reality or sufficiency of the other foundations. Theso 
differences of opinion may be thus accounted for. 

The sentiment of Benevolence desires universal happiness, or the 
general good of all beings. When we wantonly sacrifice the happi- 
ness of any being, it is pained, and produces uneasy emotions in our 
minds. Those philosophers who place the foundation of virtue in the 
tendency of the action judged of, to produce happiness, are right, in so 
far, because this is one foundation, but they are wrong in so far as they 
teach that it is the only foundation of virtue. 

In like manner the organ of Veneration desires to yield obedience to 
the will of God, and it experiences painful emotions when we kaow- 
ingly contravene its dictates. Those philosophers who place the es- 
sence of virtue in obedience to the will of God, are sound in their 
judgment, in 80 far as this is one essential fuundation of virtue, but 
they err in so far as they represent it to be the only one. 

And, thirdly, Conscientiousness producos the feelings of duty, obli- 
gation, and iocumbency. It desires to do justice in all things. It en- 
forces the dictates of our other moral faculties. Benevolence, for in- 


. stance, from its own constitution, desires to communicate happiness, 


and Conscientiousness enforces its dictates by proclaiming that it is our 
duty to act in conformity with them. It causes us to feel that we are 
guilty or crimioal if we wantonly destroy or impair the enjoyment of 
any being. It enforces also the aspirations of Veneration, and tells us 
that we are guilty if we disobey the will of God. Further, its own 
special function is to enforce justice, when our own rights or feelings, 
and those of other men, come into competition. ‘Those philosophers 
who founded virtue in a moral sense, were right io so far as this facolty 
is one most important foundation of virtue; but it is not the only one. 

Each of the moral sentiments produces the feeling of right and 
wrong in its own sphere; Benevolence proclaims crueity to be wrong, 
and Veneration condemns profanity. But each is linble to err when it 
acts singly. There are men, for example, in whom Benevolence is 
very strong and Conscientiousness very weak, and who, following the 
dictates of the former, without reference to those of the latter senti- 
ment, often perpetrate great wrongs by indulging in an extravagant 
generosity at the expense of others. They are generous before they 
are just. Charles Surface, in the School for Scandal, is the personifi- 
cation of such a character. Voneration acting singly, is liable to sanc- 
tion superstitious observances ; or acting in combination with Destruc- 
tiveness, without Benevolence and Conscientiousness, it may approve ` 
of cruel persecution for the sake of preserving the purity of the faith 
which it has embraced. I consider the virtue of an action to consist in 
its being in harmony with the dictates of enlightened intellect and of 
all the moral faculties acting in combination. 

The moral faculties often do act singly, and while they keep within 
the limits of their virtuous sphere, the dictates of all of them har- 
monize. We have a similar example in music. Melody and time 
both enter into the constitution of music, but we may have time with- 
out melody, as in beating a drum; or melody without time, as in the 
sounds of an Æolian harp. But the two faculties which take cogni- 
zance of melody and time are constituted so as to be capable of acting 
in harmony. when they are both applied to the same object. So it is 
in regard to the moral sentiments. If a man fall into the sen, another 
individual, having a large organ of Benevolence, and who can swim, 
may be prompted by the instinctive impulse of benevolence instantly 
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to leap into the water and save him, without, in the least, thinking of 
the will of God or the obligations of duty, But when we calmly con- 
template the action, we perceive it to be one fulling without the legiti- 
mate sphere of Benevolence. Itis approved of by enlightened intel- 
lect, and is also conformable at once to the Divine will, and to the 
dictates of Conscientiousness. In like manner, every action that is 
truly conformable to the will of God, or agreeable to Veneration, 
when acting within its proper sphere, will be found just and beneficial 
in its consequences, or in harmony also with Conscientiousness ‘and 
Benevolence. And every just and right action will be discovered to be 
beneficial in its consequences, and also in harmony with the will of God. 
When one of these faculties acts independently of the other, it 
does not necessarily err, but it is more liable to do so, than when all 
operate, in concert. This is the reason that any theory of morals, 
founded on only one of them, is generally imperfect or unsound. 


The idea of resolving morality into intellectual perceptions of utility, 
into obedience to the will of God, or into any other single principle, 
has arisen, probably, from the organ of the mental faculty on which 
that one principle depends having been largest in the brain of the au- 
thor of the theory, in consequence of which he felt most strongly the 
particular emotion which he selected as its foundation. Those indi- 
viduals, again, who deny that there is any natural basis for moral 
science, and who regnrd the Bible asthe only foundation of moral and 
religious duty, are generally deficient in the organs either of Con- 
scientiousness or Benevolence; or of both; and becnuse they feebly 
experience the dictates of a natural conscience, they draw the infer- 
ence that it is the same with all mankind. 

Another question remains What means do we possess for discov- 
ering the qualities of actions, so that our moral faculties may give emo- 
tions of approval or disapproval upon sound data? For example— 
Veneration disposes us to obey the will of God, but how shall we dis- 
cover what the will of God is? It is the office of the intellect to do 
so. For instance—A young lady from England had been taught from 
her infancy that God had commanded her to keep Good Friday holy, 
and sacred to religious duties. When she came to Scotland for the 
first time, and saw no sanctity attached to that day, her Veneration 
was disagreeably affected : and if she also had treated the day with in- 
difference, her conscience would havo upbraided her. In a few weeks 
afterward, the half-yearly fast day of the Church of Scotland came 
round, and she felt no sanctity whatever to be attached to it; her in- 
tellect had never been informed that either God or the Church had ap- 
pointed that day to be held sacred; she desired to follow her usual oc- 
cupations, and was astonished at the rigid sanctity with which the day 
was kept by the Scots. Here the intellect gave the information, and 
Veneration acted according to its lights. 

The intellect must be employed, therefore, to discover all the mo- 
tives, relutions, and consequences of the actions to be judged of, and 
the moral sentiments will give emotions of npproval or disapproval, ac- 
cording to their aspect thus presented to them. Io many ordinary 
cases no difficulty in judging occure; fur instance, the mere percep- 
tion of a fellow-creature struggling in the water is sufficient to rouse 
Benevolence, and to inspire us with the desire to save him. But 
when the question is put, Is a hospital for foundling children benevo- 
lent ?—if we look only at one result (saving the lives of individual 
children), we would say that it is; but if the intellect observe all the 
consequences ; for instance, first, the temptation to vice affurded by 
provision being made for illegitimate children; secondly, the mortality 
of the infants, which is enormous, from their being withdrawn from 
maternal care and intrusted to mere hireling keepers; thirdly, the iso- 
lation of the children so reared from all kindred relationship with the 
rest of the race; and, fourthly, the expense which is thrown away io 
this very questionable arrangement; I say, after the intellect has dis- 
covered and contemplated ail these facts and results, the sentiment of 
Benevolence would not be gratified with foundling hospitals, but would 
desire to apply the funds dedicated to them to more purely beneficent 


institutions. Without intellect, therefore, the sentiments have not 
knowledge; and without moral sentiments, the intellect sees merely 
facts and results, but feels no emotions. f 

If, then, this theory of our moral constitution be well founded, it ex- 
plains the darkness and confusion of the opinions entertained by pre- 
vious philosophers on the subject. 

Dr. Wardlaw's antagonist power is merely the animal propensities 
acting with undue energy, and brenkiog the bounds prescribed to them 
by the moral sentiments and intellect. They will be most liable to do 
this in those individuals in whom the organs of the propensities are 
large, and those of the moral sentiments deficient ; but there is no or- 
gan or faculty in itself immoral, or necessarily opposed to the mora 
sentiments, as Dr. Wardlaw supposes, 

To be able. then, to discover what courses of action are at once 
beneficial in their tendency, agreeable to the will of God, and com- 
formable to the dictates of Conscientiousness, we must use our intel- 
lectual faculties in examining nature. Believing that man and the ex- 
ternal world are both the workmanship of the Creator, I propose, in 
the following lectures, to consider— 

Ist, The constitution of man as an individual; and endeavor to dis- 
cover what duties are prescribed to him by ita qualities and objects, 

2dly, I shall consider man as a domestic being, and endeavor to dis- 
cover the duties prescribed to him by his constitution, as a husband, a 
father, and a child. - 

3dly, I shall consider man as a social being, and discuss the duties 
arising from his social qualities. This will involve the principles of 
government and political economy. 

4thly, I shall consider man as a religious being, and discuss the 
duties which he owes to God, so far as these are discoverable from the 
light of nature. 

—— ee 


“WHAT IS GENIUS?” 


In the December number of the Journnax there is a review, by a corre- 
spondent, of an article in a previous number, entitled. What is Genius?“ 
in which the writer states that the heads of Shelley and Byron were decid- 
edly small. That statement should have been noticed and cut out by us for 
the sake of truth, but was overlooked till after the Jourma went to press. 
We think the writer is in error in regard to the size of the hends in both 
these great poets. Byron's head was round and conical, running up to a 
comparative point, requiring not a large hat; but his brain was large, and, 
if we may believe the report of the physicians who made a post-mortem ex- 
amination, it was ove of the most compact of human brains, weighing heavier 
than any one of its size on record. We are often told he did not weara 
large hat, but with that form of head the brain may be large, while the hat 
is not moro than medium. In an article published in the PnaRNOLOOIC AI. 
Journau for 1840, we find the following in regard to Shelley : His temper- 
ament, blending in differout degrees the bilious, sanguine, and nervous, with 
the last rather preduminant, and not a particle of lymphatic, gave intensity 
and keenness, life and spirit, to a brain of superior aize, in which intellect 
and sentiment reigned supreme.” 


BUCKHORNS FROM OREGON. 


We bave received from Oregon, by express, a pair of enormous buckhorns 
attached to the skull. The friend who sent them had previously written ua, 
but unfortunately his letter has been mislaid, and his name has slipped our 
memory. If this article shall fall under his eye, he will do us a favor to 
give us his name. and address, and we will take great pleasure in announcing 
it through these columns, and we will also attach his name as the donor, to 
the gift. We are very proud of the horns, and have given them a conspio- 
uous position in our front window, which faces on Broadway, where they 
are admired by thousands daily. There is probably not another larger or 
finer pair of horns between our office and Oregon. We renew our thanks to 
the donor for his generous gift, and solicit his name. 


— — 


New Year's GIrr.— Batavia, Ia., Jan. Ist. 1860. Messrs. FOWLER AND 
WI IS—Sirs: Inelosed you will find twelve names and six dollars for your valuable Jouz- 
wats. This you will please accept as a Me Year's Gift.” Let each subsoriber do the 
same, and you would reform the world. 


I don’t wish to imply that you are under any olligation to me for my work, ns I cou- 
sider myself e in advance by the ben: fit derived from your publications here- 


Joun H. Hitton. 


totore. God spee 


the u uh. Yours, fraternalty, 


1860.] 


GOOD BOOKS AT HOME. 


IMPROVEMENT should be the business of all men, 
No better 
aids to SxLr- IAT ROVEZMEN r can be found than aro 


all women, all children, and youth. 


given in 
Good Books. 


By rending we may avail ourselves at once, of 
all the wisdom and experience of those who have 
lived, loved, and labored for the good of mankind. 
In the writings of ripe scholars we find a record 
of all they had learned, and all they had the pow- 
er to communicate. We may take hold where 
they left off, and continue the good work of Peo- 
Gress and imprRoveMENT in human knowledge, 
wisdom, usefulness, and power. But let us be 
thoroughly posted in regard to what has been 
done, that we may not lose time in making the 
Why spend valuable time 
to re-invent an instrument which was made 
But all this is only as intro- 
We know that there are 
many, yes, very many, young men and women 
throughout the country who would be very glad 
to read our various choice books, if they could ob- 
tain them. We are induced to make the most 
liberal proposition possible, consistent with reason, 
for the benefit of those who desire to learn how to 
make the most of themselves. And that may be 
done by an attentive reading of such works as are 


same o/d experiments. 


twenty years ago? 
ductory to what follows. 


contained in our list. Our offer is as follows : 
For Ten Dollars at One Time 


We will send Ten Copies of either the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL or WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
one year, and Six Dollars’ worth, at regular mail 
prices, of any books of our publication, prepaid 


(by mail or express, as we may think best). 
For Twenty-Five Dollars 


We will send Twenty-five JournaLs one year, and 


Firrresn DoLLARS worth of books as above. 
For Fitty Dollars 


We will send Fifty Copies of the Joux NAL one 


year, and Forty DoLLaR®’ worth of books, 
For One Hundred Dollars at One Time 


We will send One Huwpxep Corres of the Joun- 
was one year, and One Hunprep DoLL Ans 


worth of books! e 


CANADIAN SunscriseRe must send money to 
prepay American postage, viz., Six Cents a year, 
Will you 
accept it? Can you not reach the highest prize? 
By making a suitable effort your neigh- 
bors will subscribe for one or both the JovR ALS. 
Sampie Numszens will be sent gratis with which 


Reaper, you have the Proposrrion. 


Try it! 


to form Clubs. 


Lire ILL Vera ATE D, a first-class Pictorial, 
Weekly Paper, may be incladed in the aboveclubs, 
if desired, and to make up the number, each Lire 


may be counted as two JOURNALS. 


Money, in large amounts, should be remitted in 
drafts on New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, or 


by express. 


Letters should be registered, post-paid, and ad- 


dressed to FowLIR anp WELLS, 


808 Broadway, New York. 


[We will send Faxr— or prepaid—by Finer 
Mart, a Catalogue containing a complete List of 
all works published at this office, with prices an- 
For ab- 


nexed, to any address, on application. 
breviated list of books, see another page.] 


g 
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GOOD GIFTS. 


Ir is gratif ing to note the disposition on the part of 
some employers to favor Weir employees with suitable 
reading matter. In some estublishments large numbers 
of Pirrenovogicar Jours ALS are rubseribed for by the em- 
Ployers, and taken by the men. Of course they get them 
at club prices, and enjoy them accordmyly. In this way 
a good and generous fecling is kept up through the yeur, 
and more work is better done. 

As a Presant, nothing at the price can be more useful 
or appropriate. We wish some good man who bas tho 
wealth, together with the benevolence necessary, wonld 
enable us to place a copy of this JocaNxat in the hands of 
every school-teacher in America! It would do more to- 
Word correctng the present mode of Juvenile hot-house 
pushing, und consequent premature decay, than anytumg 
else we can name. A proper understanding of these priu- 
elples would save thousands to their parents and to the 
world. Where is the good benefactur ? 


—N eee 


Tre “ SrrciAL Invucements” which were of- 
fered in former numbers are repeated In our present num- 
ber. Already large numbers have availed themselves of 
the very liberal proposition, and have obtained the very 
best foundation for the most valuable lbraries. Ten or 
twenty dollars secures es many copies of the JourNat for 
a year, and gives the voluntary agent frum six to fftecn 
dollars’ worth of our choicest books. 


Our CLuB Terms.— Our readers will please ob- 
serve, on this page, that we offer such terms as should place 
the JovanaL within casy reach of every family. Our 


friends who think well of the “ noble science” we advocate, 
wilt, we icei sure, contribute their beat efforts in extending 
the circulation of Tux Aurulcax PORENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. 


Ir will soon be time for country merchants to 
visit New York to purchase goods for the spring trade. 
Our friends who may wish to procure quantities of books 


and busts, can order through theso merchants ; or, if they 
prefer it, can order by express, and recrive them at once. 

e will cheerfully attend to any cily commissions which 
our distant patrons may intrust to us. 


To Correspondents. 


E. W. T.—Firet. What books are the best adapt- 
ed to the improvement of the organ of Language ? 

Ans. The works of Scott, Irving, and Dickens will serve 
the purpose well. 

Second. Can amen whose Language Is onty full, become 
an able speaker ? 

Ans. Yes. if he have the right development otherwise, 
though with larger Language he would do better. 

Third. What can I read 10 improve my reason? 

Ans. Butler's Analogy, Ed ara on the Will, Mahan’s 
Mental Philosophy, and study abstract thathema les. 

4 Book of Nature can be had by mall of us for 
to. 
W. R. T.—My Cautiousness is too large and in- 

finenttal. 

the unhappy Influences of that faculty? 

Ans. You sbould try to control your fears by means of 
judgment; remember that you magnify dangers; culti- 
vate n boid, combative spirit, and not Induige anxiety 
about abecut friends, nor unticipate evil. in short, en- 
courage bravery, and discourage the sense of lear. 


A. B.—We can not make a discount from 825 
for the set of forty best specimens of busts and casts from 
our cabinet. The set is afforded thus cheaply expressly for 
societies, private cabinets, lecturers, ete. 

— — a 

Tue Court or DeatH.—We would call the spe- 
cinl attention of our readers to the enterprise of Mr. G. Q. 
Colton, advertised in another column. in which he pro- 
Poses to sell 100,000 fne engravlogs of Peale’s painting of 
the Court of Death for one d. cach. The engraving is 
large—28 by 31 inches—and is the nest specimen of tbe 
chromo-lithographic art we have een. The usual price 
for such works in this city Is $5, hut Mr. Colton believes 
that by reducing the price he can sell, instead of five thou- 


send, one hundred thousand copies. He informs us that 
since they were issuced—Dec. Ist—the orders have cote in 
as fust us the printer could supply them. The low price 
at which it is offered, the beauty of the work, and the fine 
moral lemons It conveys, should secure for It a place in 
every parlor where correct trate and good morals are eul- 
tivated. Mr. Pente ceriifles that “it is an accurate and 
admirable copy of the original painting.” See tho adver- 
tlsewent fur partioulars. 


How can I suppress iis action and get rid of 
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Literary Notices. 


Lire or AnDrew Jackson, in three volumes. 
By James Parton, author of a " Life of Aaron Burr,“ 
“Humorous Poetry of the English Language,” cte., 
Vol. I. New York: Mason Brothers, 1 60. 


This lo a large handsome octavo, of over 6 0 pages, and 
is neatly printed on fine paper. The author bas done 
himself credit in the preparation of this volume; and if be 
carry out the design with similar ability and spirit, he will 
have made a valuable contribution to the blogrephicay 
literature of America. Mr. Parton is an interesting writer, 
and we think his talent lies in the line of biography. This, 
we believe, is his third attempt in this department of liter - 
ature; and it gives us p’eneure to note the great improve- 
ment he has made. If he continue his labors in this direc- 
tion for the next ten years, and guard against giving to 
his blographies too much of hla own individuality of feel- 
ing and opinion, we predict thut he will be in the front 
tank of biographical writers. To those who have tried it 
we need not say, that to write a good biography requires 
peculiar talent. The majority of persons who meke the 
attempt remind one of crank muste or machine-made 
poetry. They exhibit so Httle of the real sp rit, and so little 
of symputhy with thelr subject, so litue comprehension of 
the characters they attempt to delineate, that their works 
sound more like statistical tables of chronology and other 
dry facts, than like a good poriralturo of a human being. 

This volume contains ao excellent steel engraving of ibe 
Old Hero, and we commend the work to all who desire a 
correct and racy account of the Hero of New Orleans. 


“Tow Horse Faix, v that world-renowned work of art, 
by Rosa Bonheur, has been hondsomely represented in 
lithograph, and published by J. M. Emerson & Co., 87 Park 
Row, New York, which they give to ali me subscribers to 
the Un i/ed Stuies Jvurnal, which they pubilsh at one dol- 
lara year. ` 

We saw tbe original picture when on exhihidon in tbis 
elty, and regretted that everybody lu the country could not 
see it. When tt was brought out asa steel engraving, at $20 
or $80 a copy, we saw no prospect of its becoming popu- 
larized, becaure It was sil ont of the reach of the mass of 
the people. Bat our enterprising friends, wo are happy to 
announce, have published the pieture in a way that brings 
It within the means of all. 


— 


NEW INDUCEMENTS. 


Wirn a view to remunerata those who feel and 
take an interest in our publications, we have con- 
oluded to offer the following 

“SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS” FOR 1860. 

For Turer DorlLAus we will send three dol- 
lara’ worth of any books published by us, at regu- 
lar mail prices, post-paid, or by express, and a 
copy of either the Watrer-Currt JOURNAL or 
the PHRENDLOGICAL JOURNAL, oue year. 


For Five DoLLAne, we will send five dollars’ 
worth of our books, post-paid, by mail, or by ex- 
prees, and Lire ILLUSTRATED one year. 

For Ten DolLLARS, we will send ten dollars’ 
worth of auy books published by us, pre-paid, and 
one copy of Lire ILLUSTRATED, PHRENOLOGICAL 
Joux N At, and WATER-CURE JOURNAL, a year. 

This, we think, will be much better for the 
reader, aud for all concerned, than any “ rizk” 
which may be had in the best scheme offered by 
cheap jewelry concerns. A little effort will enable 
any one to secure fur himself a good library of val- 
uable booke, at a very moderate cost 

Please adress, FOWLER & WELLS, 

No. 808 Broadway, New York. 

P.S —This offer will remain open till May lst, 
1860. Our friends will please act promptly. 


—— 8 
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Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent In at once. 

Txxua.—Twenty-five cents a lino each insertion. 


Tue Country GENTLEMAN. 
“The best of the Wecklles.“ 
NOW 18 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

The First Number of the Fifteenth Volume of Tar 
Country GENTLEMAN ls offered with some pride to its old 
and new patrons, whose attention is now particularly in- 
vited to the following 

TERMS FOR 1860. 


Tux COUNTRY GENTLEMAN ALOXE. 


Single Copy, 006 yeah $2 00 
Three Comes., e e oe eee . 6 00 
Five Coples... 8 . - 800 
Ten Coples 9 ‚• —— I WU 


Tne COUNTRY GENTLEMAN AND ANNUAL REGISTER. 


Ten Copies do.. 


A Premium Co 
MAN and REGISTER wib 


No subscriptions r ceived on club terms unless 
paid strictly ln advance. Fifty cents additional is in all 
cases charged each subscriber when payment is not made 
ip advance. 

7" Subscribers in tho British Provinces will add 
Twenty-five Cents for each Copy ordered, to the above 
terms, to prepay the postage to the Canada line. 

4 ar ub papers are gent to different Post Offices If eO 
esired. 


PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
FRUIT AND FLOWERS FOR 1860! 
FINE VERBENAS OR FIFTY STRAWBERRIES, 

To any subscriber of Tue Country GENTLEMAN who 
sende us Four Nevo deer. bers, together with Ten Dol- 
lars for the Fivo Papers for 1860, wc now make the follow- 
ing offer: 

Wo will send to each of the five, per Express, to any part 
of the country, either Fire Beleet Verbenas, assorted 
colors, or Fifty Strawberry Plants! The whole lo be sent 
lo one address in order to save charges, which when 
divided np among the whole five may thus be rendered 


very small. 
2 THE VERBENAS. 


Each subscriber will mention which he prefers, the Ver- 
benas or the Strawberry Piante. The former will be all of 
first-rate sorta, and each lot of five will include one or more 
of the following new and ecarce varieties : 

Ste J. Octram—fine deep Reine D'AuAzox — white 
plum purple witu large] witb purple center. 

white center. Lapy Havgrocs—beautifal 
Carr. E. Porrixcrr—light| light rose, a remarkabty 

rose red, maguificent, sweet thing. 

Muss TRetren—sa fine clear Evenixc Stag—scarict with 
acarict white eye 

ANNE—a beautiful white, Evcrgrrr--maroon, very fine 

CyRNTRHIA--erlmron with pur- Ges. Simpson—roge, nol 20 
ple shade, very fine. new, but very fine. 

Mes. Turxee—pink with | Cemson PERFECTION. 
purple oenier. | GEANT DES BATTAILES. 


THE STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Wo have limited ourselves hero to two sort: of compara- 
tively recent introduet;on, which bave really proved them- 
selves worthy of widest dissemination, viz.: WILson's 
ALBANY and Hookers >Eepirna, preferring to take this 
course rather thau to present a large list of less valuabte, 
although perhaps newer sorts, Those subscribers who 
choose tha Strawberry Planta may reecive 25 of each of 
these two kinds, or 50 of either ove, as preferred, 

„It will be understood that this offer Is only intended 
to carry the Premium Plants in ca-es where at least Five 
Subscribers (Four of them New) and Ten Dollars, are re- 
ceived at one time. But tn order to exciuve none in tis 
operation, we will send five lots of the plants to any sub- 
ecriber who Aas already p id for Tux COUNTRY GENTLE- 
Man for 1860, on receipt from him of Egat Lovurs and 
Mur N-w Sula riders, 

LUTHER TUCKEE & BON, 
Albany, N. T. 


„LIFE ILLUSTRATED” 1s Nor 


stuffed with “trash,” ailty nonsense, or quack medicine 
advertisements; it is an elegant quarto of eight beau Iful 
pages - a trifle larger than the JUustrated Lon -l. n N. 
a perfect model of excellence in size, shape, and sentie 
ments, and ls, eltogether, one of the most sound and scn- 
sible of live poper: Men hke it, women like It, boys like 
It, girls like ft, the old folks like it, young folks like tt, the 
childron like it, and the rest of the folks can't keep house 
without LIFE ILLUSTRATED. Oniy $2 a year, $1 for 
haifa year, and on trial three months for 25 cents. Address 
\ FOWLER AND WELLS, 803 Broadway, New Tork. 
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Sent Pre-paid, Ly First Matl. 


CIorcE GARDEN AND FLOWER 
SEED8.—The following, put up in packages at 10 cenis 
each, witl be sent, prepaid by mail, on receipt of price to any 


Poet-office in the U. 8., by FowLer anD WELLS : 


Articheke, 

Arparax un, 

Exire Karty Turnip Beet, 
Earty Blood Turnip do., 
Loug Bloot do., 
Long Emooth Blood do.. 
Early Purple Cape Broccoli, 


Early York Cabbage, 
Karly Wakefield do., 
Early Ox Heart do., 


large Late Bergen do, 
Large Late Drumbead do., 
Large Late Flat Dutch da, 
Five Ovumhead Savoy do., 
Rel Dutch do., 
Karly Horn Carrot, 
Long Orange do., 
Long White do., 


Thorburn’s Nonpareil Cauilftower, 
Early London da, 
Late do, do., 


Eaily Walcheren 


da., 
Early hort Green Cucumber, 


Early White Spined de., 
Raily Green Cluster do., 
Long Green Prickly do, 
West Indla Gherkin, do., 


Large Aqnash Pepper, 
Sweet Ahanisk do. 


Aweet Mountain do. "(for Mangos), 


Large Cheese Pompkin, 
Mammoth da, 
Long Scariet Radish, 
Scarlet Turnip do., 
White do. do., 
Yellow da do, 
Chinese ® inter do, 
Black Fall 40, 
Victoria Rhubarb, 
Linneus da, 
Ralaiſy, 


New Flanders do., 
Prickly da., 
Early White Bush Mqaash, 
Summer Crook Neck de., 
Lims Cocoanut da., 
Bonton Marrow da., 
Winter Crook Neck do., 
Large Red Tomato, 
Large Red Smooth do., 
Large Yellow do., 
Red Cherry do- 


Improved New Yoik Egg plant, Yellow Cherry da, 
Curled Seatch Kale, Pear Shaped do, 
White Cabbage Lettuce, Yellow Plum do., 

Ice Drumbead do., Karly White Dutch Tarnip, 
Farly Cursed Silesia do., White Globe do., 
Hardy Green Ja. White Norfolk do, 
Fine Nutmeg Musk Melon, Yellow Stone da, 
Green Citron do., Yellow Aberdeen do, 
Nkillman’'s Netted do., New Yellow Finland do., 
Cantelape do., Improved Bute Baga, 

Ice Cream Water do., Saxe, 

New Orange do., do., Summer Sarory, 

Carolina do., do., Wiuter da, 

Apple Seeded do., do., Sweet Marjorar, 

Citron da., for preserves, Thyme, 

Long Green Okr, Lohnen Balm, 

Impioved Dwarf do., Coriander, 

Large Red Onion, F nu, 

Large Yellow do., Lavender, 

Large White da., Rosemary, 

Extry Cui led Parsley, Hyerap. 

Improved Farantp, Pennyroyal, 

Cherry Pepper. Catnip, 

lo. K Cayenne do, Klecainpane., 


In addition to the above we can fornish most of the rare 
seeds in market at lowest prices. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 20 KINDS FOR A DOLLAR. 

Beautiful and rare Flower Seeds, warranted of the 
growth of 1559. We are now prepared to mail to our 
friends to any Post-offlee, the following very choice assort- 
ments of FLowgr Szxps, postage pauli, on receipt of One 
Doll. r. 

Phlox Drummondii, b autt/ul!m’efure 

Portutaca, fina mixed, 

Centrantung Macrosiphon, splendid pink annual, 

Argemone Grandiflora, lurga white annual, 

Aster. Hui m wed Dwarf Gorman. 

Baleams, Double Mired Paris, 

Cacalia Cocacinen, beautiful a urlet annual, 

Peria Nankinensis, xe-o and curious Chinese plant, 

Petunia, % niit „ ixture, 

Mimosa Sensitiva, or Nn itive Pant, 

Ipomoœa Quamocilt, or Cypress Vine. 

Scabious, fixe mired, 

Whidavia Grandifiora, benutiful purple annual, 

Ipomœa Burridgii, 0+ ig scarlet Ip mmm. 

artynea lutea, yellow Murty: ¢ + 

Nigella damascena, or Lore in a Mia’, 

Mirabilis by bridus, new hybrid 4 o'rlocka. 

Ageratum Mexicanum, bius ¢geratam, 

Aster piconiflorus, Pron y- Flowered Aster. 

IItoiscus Africanus, Af itar Hihiscue, 


Also, on recvips of 50 cents, we will mall, postpaid, an 
assortment of Bzaurirul PHLox Druwwonpm. The as- 
sortments contala a packet each of Quzex Vicrozta, 
LzorolDIxA Ocurata, Lovis Narocrox, and ALBA, 


On receipt of 40 cents we will mail an assortment of 
Beattieci Portviaca. The assortments contain a 
packet each of Tuxtivsonu, SIND RCA. AURANTIAOA, 
Tuonnuxxri, ALBIFLORA, Rosca, and CaRVvOTUTIIOI IG. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLA&, 

803 Broadway, New Tork. 


Reports OF THE MEETINGS OF 


the Polytechnic Association of the American Institute are 
given in every number of LIFE ILLUSTRATED, Four 
copies sent three months on trial for 61. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New Tork. 


“Lire ILLUSTRATED IS ONE OF 


the best papers published in the United States. It really 
is what it professes to be, A Journal of Entertatnment, 
Improvement, and Progress, and we know of no more 
instructive and interesting publication tor family reading. 
Young and oid, parents and children, high and low, ric 
and ponr, will fnd something to suit them in its columns.” 
—~Panama Star, 

21 pays for four copies three months ~on trial. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New Tork. 


— 


[FEB.; 


Tne Court or DEATH. 


The snbacriber is now issuing 109,000 Splendia Colored 
Engravings of Rempranpt Prarx's celebrated Original 


Painting of the 
COURT OF DEATH, 
at the uoprecedented low price of 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
Size, 28 by 31 inches, 


The lowest regular price for engravings of the size and 
quality of this ta - and in answer to the question, How 
can they be soid for one Dollar?” the subseriber would 
state that instead of issuing 5 000 copies at G. he issues 
100, 0 0 copies at $1. The main expense of such a work fs 
not in the paper and printing, but in getting np the lates, 
If 5.0, 0 only are sold, #5 is but a fatr price. But if 100,000 
ee sold at 81, the aggregate profits are larger than on the 

„000. 

The Original Painting, of which the Engravings are a 
Jac- imila copy, was painted by Rembrandt Peale in the 
city of Baltimore, in 1520, and has been the stndy and ad- 
miration of tens of thousands of our citizens, It has long 


been valued at 
25,000 DOLLARS. 


Death is personified as a King or Monarch, and there is 
not a skeleton or anything repaive in the picture. 

There are trrenty-three full-aiz-d figures in the er grav- 
ing, and arranged Into five groups, presenting living 
representations of Death, War, Sensua! Pleasure, Intem- 

rance, and the Triumphs of Christian Falth over the 

errors of Death. 

It is a work to delight the eye and improve the heart. 
It can be studied and understood by a child, while its sub- 
ilme conception affords scope to the sirongest imagination. 

It has been made the suvject of apecial dievourse by 
Rev. Dr. Sprague, Rev. Dr. Welch, Rev. Dr. Bacon, Rev. 
Dr. Cleveland, Rev. Dr. Wayland, and others. 

A more impressive, instructive, or beautifal Parlor 
Ornament could not be purchased. 

The subscriber was advised to have the drapery of the 
figures brilllant and showy, to gratify the taste of the 
“oountry people,” but he determined to imitate exactly 
the rich mellow tints of the original painting in this 
respect. The wisdom of this decision is verified not only 
by the Artists in this city, but by the venerable Rembrandt 
Peale himself, ns will be scen by tbe following unqualified 
certificate : 

“ PnIiLADELPRIA, Nov. 16, 1859. 


“I have seen the Chromo-Lithographic Engraving of 
my Painting of tne Court of Death, recently executed for 
Dr G. Q Colton (the present proprietor} by Sarony, Major 
& Knapp, of New York, and can certify that st tan - 
cw cite ued uamiru ble opy of the irigis. Paleung, 

“ REMBRANDT PEALE,” 


Each subseriber is entitled to a Num ered certificate of 
Propri terash p in the Original Palntlng—the Painting to 
be at the disposal of the subscribers as soon as the 100,000 
Engravings arc sold. 

By tnclosing One Dollar and four letter stamps (to pa 
portage) the Engraving will be forwarded, post-paid, 
rolled la a strong eue. 

Sunday Schools supplied at a liberal discount. 

Clergymen can adu largely to their yoarly income (in 
commission: ) by interesting themrelves in the distribution, 
and at the same time place in the bands uf each snbecriber 
“a sermon on canvas“ 

Any person who wiil show this advertisement, obtain 
five subscribers, and forward 85, snail receive a sixth copy 
gratis; all post-paid. 

AGgENTSs—gentiemen or ladies oan make money rapidly 
by taking subscriptions for this beautiful work. One 
Dollar and six stamps from Agents: Tor one copy und a let- 
ter of Agency, stating special terms. 

An active Agent can not make less than from two hun- 
dred to three hundred dollars per year in the business, 
above expense A description will be sent with cach 
picture.” 

The subscriber refers to the following gentlemen: The 
venerable Rembrandt Peale, Philadelphia; the Ton, 
Millard Fillmore, Buffalo; the Rev. 8. I. Prime, D.D, 
Editor New York Observer; Rev. M. B. Palmer, D.D., 
New Orleana; A. M. Holoroak, Esq., Proprietor New 
Orleans Picayune: the Rer. Asa D smith, D. D., the Rev. 
Dr. Abel Stevens, Editor Christian Advocate and Journal, 
New York; tue Rev. Gorham D. Abbott, “pirgler Inati- 
tute; the Hon. Erastus Brooks, New York; the Hon. 
Henry J. Raymond, New York. 

As n supply must be kept on hand for single eubeerib- 
ors. only twonty copies cun be sent to ono Agent upon one 
order, 

To avoid mistake, the Nape, Town, County, and Stato 
sbould be zd iu writen Address 

G. Q. COLTON, No, 87 Park Row. Now York. 

P. O. Box No. 8,891. 


Sne CAN'T Keep HOUSE WITHOUT 


IT.— A mother asys: “Ifaving been a subecriber for 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED three years, I feel that I ean not 
keep houso without It.” Glad of it. This is a sample of 
letters reccived by us daily. Sent 8 months for W cents, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


For tHe BEST ARTICLES READ 


before the Farmers’ Club of the American Institute, tc» 

gether with a genera! report of its transactions, see LIFE 

ILLUSTRATED. Sent three months for 25 cen's, 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New Tork. 


— 
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For 1860. Now Ready. 


Tae Warer-Core ALMANAO 
FOR 1960, contains besides all the usual calendars— 
Hygienic Medication; Water-Cure Explained; Gymnas- 

tics for Consumptlves; Healthy Children; Tight Lacing 
and Consumption ; with Hints and Suggestions, Advice, 
ete. Price, prepaid by mail, only six cents, 


THe PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC 
for 1660, contains besides the usual astronomical matters 
Names of all the Organs; Portraita and Sketches of 

Prescott, Triplet Sisters, Ada Clifton, Major E. W. 
Serrell, George G. Briggs, Dr. Winslow Lewis, Dr. 
Windship, Dr. Phelps. Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Dr. Matuon, 
Dr. D. Thayer, Judge Thos. Russell, Mess rs. Paugborn, 
Ball, and Willis, Robert Burus, Signs of Character, 
Utility of Phrenology, Employment, eie. Price, six centa, 
or twenty-five for 81. Sent freo by first mall. 


Tue MECHANICS AND INVENT- 

ORS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1860, contains— 

A Table showing the Time of the Sun’s Ristng and Setting 
Equation of Time; Table of the Moon's Phases; Com- 
positions of Brass; Theoretical Velocity of Water per 
Second; Guage for Wire; Specific Gravities of Metals 
and Wooda; Weight of Cast and Wrought Iron in 
Pounds, per Cubic Foot; Lengths of Circular Arcs 
to Radius Unity; Dimensions of Screws, Nuts, and 
‘Washers; Degrees (Fahrenhelt) required to Melt dif- 
ferent Metals; Dimensions of Noted Stone Bridges of 
Europe; Lengihs of Pendulums; Temperatare of Steam 
at differont Atmospheric Pressures; The Wind as a 
Motive Power, cto. Prico six cents; twenty-five for 81. 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Lire ILLWSrRAT RHD A FIRST- 


elass Pictorial Family Newspaper, commences lis eighth 
volume this week. It Is devoted to Education, Agriculture, 
Mechanica, Architecture, New Inyentions, Business, to 
Moral and Intellectual Improvement, Social Entertaln- 
ment, the Newa of the World, and all movements of 
1 interest and utility. Now is the time to subscribe. 

ly #2 a year, or three copies #5. Five coptes $6, or ten 
copies $10. Get Re a Club. Address, 

OWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH OF AMERI- 


OAN GENIUS —THE VOLCANIC REPEATING FIRE- 
AKMS3. Manufactured by the New Haven Arms Com- 
pany. New Ilaven, Conn. 

This Company huve recently obtained the entire contro! 
of this new patent, and are now prepared to furnish, at the 
shortest notice, Rifles, Carbines, and Pistols, carrying from 
atx to thirty balla. The ball contains all tue ammunition 
used, and is water-proof, This is the rifle adopted by tbo 
State and City Authorities at the late quarantine outrage, 
Staten Island. Tne wondertul rapidity with which they 
ean be loaded and fired, and the force und accuracy with 
which they shoot, makes them the most desirable arm that 
enn be bad. Their safety from accidental discharge, and 
imp unity from injury from water, and great convenience, 
requiring no bullet molds, powder-flask, or percussion- 
caps, makes them a very popular weapon wherever Intro- 
duced. “ Verily, one shuli chuse n thousand, and two shall 
put ten thousand to flight.“ 

A liberal discount to tho trade. Sold at wholesale or 
retail, by JOSEPH MERVIN, 

No. 267 Broadway, New York. 
Sole Agent for the United States, 

Also, sole Agent for the American G. D. and Water- 
proof cape, 


MECHANICS AND MANUFACTURERS 


will do well to Introduce LIFE ILLUSTRATED into their 
familles and establishments. 8 months for 25 cents. 


How To TaLk. — HINIS on A 


Grammatical and Graceful Style in Conversation and De- 
bate. Bu cents. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 
808 Broadway, New York. 


FARMERS, AND THEIR WIVES, 


Sons, and Daughtere—alt ought to see LIFE ILLUS- 
TRATED. Only a Quarter for three months, 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Sent, pr. p id by first m d, to any Post-Office in the 
United Stater or Canada. 
A LIST OF WORKS BY 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


308 Broapwar, New York. 


Works on Phrenology. 
Coume Luctcres on Porexoxoer. Illustrated.. $1 25 
Cnaxr for Recording various Developments 6 
Coxstrrution or Max. By George Combo 87 
Derence or Purenovoey. By Boardman......... 87 
Doxratio Lire, Taoverts on. By N. glzer 15 


Epccation Comprets. Self-Culture, Memory, eto. 2 50 
Epvcation, founded on the Nature of Mann 87 
Lrasons on PHRENOLOOY AND PRHTSI1OL OO . 1 28 
Love, PANTNTAqR, AND Amattvenras. Fowler... 75 
Mareiaae, its Ilistory and Philosophy............. 75 
Maramorxr, Phrenological and Physiological...... 80 
Mewogy AND SELF-IMPROVEMENT....... PAPPERET eT 
MORAL AND INTRLLECTUAL SCIENom............... 2 50 
MERTAL Screnor, Weaver's Lectures ob.,......... 87 
PHEENOLOGY PROVED AND [LLUBTBATED........-.. 1 25 
PuBEroLogicaL JouzxAL. A year, monthly ...... 1 00 


PHEENOLOGY AND THE SoRTITrU Rx. By Dr. Pierpont 18 
PurENovocioat Guine, A good book for begluners 15 
PunxxOOGTOAL ALMANAC for 1860 sei 6 
PnaxxorocicaL Bust. (Not Mailable.]........... 
BELP-CULTURE AND PERFECTION or CHARACTER... 87 
Seuy-Instecctor IN PaegrwoLoer, New Edition.. 50 


SympocicaL HEAD AND PHERNOLOGIOAL CHART .. 30 
Works or GaL os PagexoLoayr. 5 vols,........ T00 
Water-Cure, 

Aocioenta AND Emrrcexcrss. Iilustrated........ 15 
Curcpren ; their Hydropathic Management... 125 
Cnolrxa4; its Causes, Prevention, and Cure 80 
ConsumPTion ; its Causes and Proper Treatment... 87 
Coox Boox, Hydropathic. Full of good Recoipts.. 87 
Domestio PRACrIeR or HW Nor Arnr, Jobnaon’s... 1 50 
EXPRRIENCE IN WATER-CURF....... . q 80 
Far Paysicrar, [lydropathia. By Dr. Shew... 2 50 
Hyrpropatnic Excycroprpia, By Dr. Trall... 8 00 
Hrpgopatny; or, Water-Care. By Dr, Shew 1% 
Home TREATMENT rou SEXUAL ÅBUBES. 80 
INTRODUCTION ro THs WATER-CURL.... 15 
Mipwirery anv DNABR Or WO. . 12 
Parente’ Gum. A valuable work for vomen 60 
ParLosorny or Warzx-Conx, clearly expounded.. 80 
Psaorice or Watenr-Cceg, briefly explained 80 
PREGNANCY AND CHILDBIRTH. Mrs. Pendleton 80 
Rrsur or Hvprorarnv, its advantages shown. 87 
Water-Coreg N Ciuroxic Disgasts. Dr. Gully... 1 60 
Warn AxD VrarrtanLa Drier. Dr. Lamb . 87 
Warre-Cuus in Evssy Known Dis AR.. 87 
Warxz-CUax Manvat, giving brief directions. ... 87 
Warzx-C RR Armanac. Annual IIlustrated 6 
Wartre-Curz Journal A year, monthly,........ 1.00 
Physiology. 

ALOOROL 48 Constitution or Man, Youmans... 84 
ALcoHoLIo Contzoversy. By Dr. R. T. Trall..... 80 
Amativenrss. Should be read by all. dfs 13 
Cuastiry. A book much needed. By Dr. Graham 80 
Crronic Disx ABR or Womex. Important....... 80 
Comne's Pursioroor. Ono of the vory best. 87 


Diorsriox, Physiology of. By Dr. Andrew Combe 30 


Faul GTNMSASIVA. Fully Illustrated. 1 28 
Fastry Dentist. Useful and instruetivoo Bar 87 
Foob ano Dist A standard work of references... 1 75 
Faurrs AND Farinacea, the Proper Food of Mau. 1 ¥5 


Grregation, Philosophy of. By Dr. Newman 30 


HergDiTary Descent; its Laws and Facis........ 87 
IxrAxcr; or, Management of Children 87 
Mategnity. All mothers should rend {¢ .......... 87 
Narugal. Laws or Max. By Spurzheim 80 


Pmrosornr or Sacesp IImtogy. Dr. Graham... 
Purstoroor, Anima! and Mental. Illustrated...... 87 
Srxval. Diseases. By several eminent Physicians 
SOBER AND 'TEMPRRATE Lire. Louis Cornaro,.... 8u 


Syeinars, Patent Instruments. With a Guide Book 8 50 
Tuz Scisncx or Human Lire. By Dr. Graham. 9 50 
Tea anv Corres, their injurious offeola........... 5 15 
Tretu; their Structure, Disease, and Treatment... 15 
Tosacco, Works ou. By the best authors 62 
Ureriva DTA AND Displacements. Dr. Teall 5 00 
Veorran.e Dust, discussed and approved........ 87 


œ 
= 


Mesmerism—Psychology. 
Exxcreroat Psrcno.oay. Best work on the subject 
Fasomm ation ; or the Philosophy of Charming. 
Lizgaery or Meeuxnisu AND PsycuoLoay. Complete 8 
Maogoooam ; or, the Universe Without 
Puosor zr or Mrsmzzmx. By Dr. J. Bovee Dods 
Parono.oer; or, the Science of the SonL.......... 


Miscellaneous. 
Ants anv Arps ron Youno Worn, 


882822 


Good work... 87 
Cremer, applied to Physiology and Agriculture. 25 
Dewanps or THE AGr on Cottecrs. Horace Mann 35 
Detta's Doctors; or, a Glance Behind the Scenes. 87 
Donrsrio Ax IX AIZ; a Manual of Stock Husbandry 50 
Favrr Crrrunz For Tig MILIIoNR. Hand-BoOK. 60 
HI drs Towarp Rerorws. Lectures, Addresses, ete. 1 25 
Hom ror ALL. ; tbe Gravel Wall Mode of Building 87 
Horxs ann HxITS ror Tux Youna. Rer. Mr. Weaver 8 
How ro Waite; a Pocket Manual of Composition 50 
How ro Tatx; a Pocket Manual of Conversation. 50 
How ro Braave; a Pocket Manual of Etiquette .. EO 
How ro bo Business; Manual of Practical Affairs. 50 
Hanp-Booxs ron Hows lupeovemext. The 4 above 
Tumoerattry Trrumpaant. Philosophical. 87 
Liz ILLUSTRATED, Weekly, Per year q 
Popuation, Theory of. By Dr. Tra ll. 15 
Tas Fax; a Manual of Practical Agrieulture 80 


Tue GARD Rx, with lists of Flowers and Shrubs. 80 
Tux Hover} a Manual of Rural Architecturo...... 680 
RUsaal Mxvals. In one large vol., Illustrated... 1 50 


Wars or Lire; Right Way and Wrong Way 60 
Phonography. 7 
Hanv-Boox oP AMERICAN Puonocrapry.......... 1 25 
Paonograputc Tracume. A self- Instructor 45 
Puowoggapnto Corr-Boox. For Reporters &othera 10 


Copies of one or all of these works sent, prepaid by 
FIRST MATL, to any Post-Office on receipt of price. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


For TE Drar.—Hastan’s AR- 


TIFICIAL EARS. Entirely concealed when worn. No 
trondle or noceselty to hold them to the eara. Fit snug 
round the head. Can be worn in the house, street, church, 
theater, or anywhere, hat or bannet on or off. 
Seni your address, and a Descriptive and Illustrated 
Circular will be gent to any part of the United States, 
HASLAM BROTHEBS, 429 Broadway, New York. 


1750 pages. Price $6 50. Sold by all Booksellers. 
G. & C. MERRIAM, 


Springfleld, Masa. 


Free Fon ONE Montit! 
FREE FOR ONE MONTIEL! 

Every Baptist family should have a Bapt st paper. To 
all suen the New York Cnnxicl. x commends itscif as a 
Religions Family Jourval, aiming to be always fresh and 
interesting, always readable, always relinble, always cours 
tenus to tts cotemporaries, nlwnys deprecating useless and 
tiresome controversy, while always upholding a primitive 
and pure faith in the large spirit of true Christian charity. 
A paper, in short, embracing a wide range of reading, of 
current interest and intrinate value, suited to entertain and 
insiruct every member of the family, from the grandparent 
to the child Just acquiring a taste for reading, and hand- 
somely printed on large and clear type, which dovs not 
try the eyes. 

Every number contains in addition to the usual editorial 
matter, and a great variety of strictly religious reading, 
Poetry, Literary Noticea, Anecdotes, Stories for Old. and 
Young, Hinta for the Farmer and Farmers Wife: a 
Complite Digest of the News, Foreign and Domestic, Re- 
ligtous and Secular; the Murk. la, etc., etc. Also, every 
other week, the choicest portions of 

A SERMON BY REY. C. II. SPURGEON. 

Many havo an idea that a denominational paper is of 
necessity a stupid paper. As tho surest way 10 prove that 
tho CnRDNIOLx is not of this class, we will send it 


FREE FOR ONE MONTI, 
to an who wish to examine it with a view to subscribing. 
Ir they do not like tt sufficiently well to order its continu- 
ance, we wiil trouble them no fur-her. Published weekly 
at No. 41 Park Row. Merma: 1011 carin advance. 

P. CHU 0., 
es N. Y. Camonica, New York. 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIO LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY ER ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

By Mati or Bapre-sa. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, 12. 

Also, Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
aix in the act, Price, $6, 

Also, Weber's ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $825 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from 635 to 


$45 each. 
AYDROPATHY. 


Dr. Trali’s Encyclopedia. ......ccecceccerecoveeeeee 88 00 
Dr. Shew's Family Physictan.... .. 250 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases - 150 
Domestic Practice of HyGdTopatlbk ///. 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 

The New Pocket Syringe..... 8 50 
Breast Pumps... 25 2 00 
Nipple Shield. .. . 0 87 


PHRENOLOGY. 

Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe. Ellhu 
Burrit, T. If. Benton, Henry Clay. Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sytvester Grabam, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, ete., etc. They cau be 
packed and sent as freigbt or express with safety. Price, 
only #23 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler's Phrenology, Combe's Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busta. 
Crayon Heads . ss. 81 50 to 88 00 
Water Ovlor Heads.. ee 
OU Color Heads en eee eee 


INVENTORS WILL FIND A LIST OF 


all new Patonin Si frequent illastrative Engravings In 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 25 cents for three months. 


Tur New ILLUSTRATED Sevr-In- 


STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engraved Portraiiu of Re- 
markable Men and Women. This excellent practical 
work, written for the information and improvement of all, 
embraces, among other topics: Tne Laws or Lirs; 
Heredunry Influences; Health—How to Preserve It; 
Temperaments—illustrated ; SNS OF CHARACTER; Prine 
ciples and Proofs of Phrenology; Analysis and Classifica- 
tion of the Faculties: and a Chart for Recording Examma- 
tions. A handy 12mo vol, revised and eularged, bonnd 
with gilt back und sides. Price, $0 cents, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 86 Broadway, New York. 


“ Now or NEVER. —TIIE OFFER 


is atiti open, but unless accepted soon, our regular terms. 
22 a year, will be adhered to. LIFE (ILLUSTRATED 
will now be sent, on tria/, three months for 25 cents, 


EVERY TEACHER should hare 
Tse Rieirr Wonp IN THe Rieut 


PLACE: A Pocker Dictionary or SrnoxtMs. Tecn- 
NICAL I ERNI. ABRREVIATIONS, FOREIGN Preases, etc., 
ete., wth a Chapter on Punctuation and Pront- Reading. 
This is an indispensible companion forevery writer and 
Bpeaker who would agy exuctly wnat he means and 
neither more ner le-s and say it inthe best way. Price, 
80 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New Tork. 


On TRTIAL.— TO GIVE EVERY- 
body a chance to judge for themselves, we send LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED toree montha for 25 venta, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Important to INVENTORS.— PAT- 
ENT OFFICE DEPARTMEN .—We transact at this 
office all kinds of bustness connected with procuring 
ao either lu thts country or in any of the European 

lates. 

Having secured tha nid of the best Patent Auorneys 
known t the public, both in England and on the continent 
of Europe, we are able to afford the best of ſaciliites for 
obtaining Patents in furelzn countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office De 
partment, has for the past ten years been successfully ene 

ave in obtaining paten's for inventions, and during the 
later portion of that timo has devoted particular attention 
to contested enses. 

The busine=s of this Office will be atrictly confidential, 
No charges will be made fur examinations of new inven- 
tions; Inventors may consult us as to the novelty and pat- 
entabell of their improvements, and receive our report, 
by describing their inventions tu us, and inclosing a stamp 
to prepay the return letter, 

mimuni-ations by jetter in reference to Inventions, 
Patents, or Patent Law, promptty uitended to. 
FUWLER AND WELLS, tus Broadway, New Tork. 
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TO THE BEXTON.. 


[There is a denl of truth in the following, since not one 
public building in a thousand is property ventilated. The 
ridiculous spelling and queer modes of expression com- 
mend It to the faculties of Comparison and Mirthfulness. 
—Eps. Purex. Jove.) 


A APPEEL FOR ARE TO THE SEXTANT OF THE 
OLD BRICK MULTINGHOUSE.—BY A GASPER. 

O sextant of the meetinouse, wich sweeps 

And dusts, or is supposed too! and makes fiers, 

And lites the gass, and sumtimes leaves a screw 
looge, 

In wich case it smells orfal—worse than lam-pile ; 

And wrings the Bel and toles it when men dyes, 

To the grief of survivor pardners, and sweeps 
pathes ; 

And for the servases gits $100 per annum, 

Wich them that thinks deer, let em try it; 

Getin up before star- lite in all wethers and 

Kindliu fiers when the wether is as cold 

As zero, and like as not grean wood for kindlers ; 

I wouldn’t be hired to do it for no some— 

Bat o sextant! there is 1 kermoddity 

Wich is more than gold, wich doant cost nothin, 

Worth more than anything exsep the Sole of 
Mann— 

I mean pewer Are, sextant, I mean pewer Are! 

O it is plenty out o dores, so plenty it dosnt no 

What on airth to dew with itself, but flys about 

Scaterin leavs and bloiu off men’s hatt's: 

Tu short, its jest as fre as are” out dores. 

But o sextant, in our church its mity scarce, 

Scarce as bank bills wen agints beg for mishuns, 

Wich some say is purty often (taint nothin to me, 

Wat I give aiut nothin to nobody) but o sextant, 

U ahet 500 men, wimmen, and children, 

Speshally the latter, up in a tite place, 

Some has bad breths, none aint 2 swete, 

Some is fevery, some is scrofilus, some has bad 
teeth, 

And some haint none, and some aint over clean ; 

Bat every 1 on em breethes in & out, out and in, 

Say 50 times a minit, or 1 million and a half 
breths au our: 

Now how long will a church ful of are last at that 
rate, 

T ask you, say 15 minits, and then wats to be did? 

Why then they must brethe it all over agin, 

And then agin, and go on, till each has took it 
down, [more, 

At least 10 times, and let it up agin, and wats 

The same individial dont have the privelidge 

Of brethen his own are, and no ones elee; 

Each one mus take whatever comes to him. 

O sextant, doant you know our lungs is bellusses, 

To blo the fier of life and keep it from 

Goin out; and how can bellasses blo without 
wind, 

Aud aint wind are? I put it to yonr conshens. 

Are is the same to us as milk to babies, 

Or water is to fish, or pendlums to clox — 

Or roota & airbs unto an injan Dootor, 

Or little pils unto au omepath, 

Or boys to gurls. Are is for us to brethe. 

Wat signifies who preeches if I cant breethe? 

Wata Pol? Wats Pullus, to sinners who are ded? 

Ded for want of breth? why sextant, when we die 

Its only coz we cant brethe no more — thats all. 

And now, o sextant, let me beg of you 

2 let a little are into our church. 


(Pewer are is eertain proper for the pews) 
And do it weak days and Sundays tew—, 

It aint much trouble—only make a hole 

And the are will cum in of itself; 

(It luvs to cum in whare it can git warm); ` 
And o how it will rouze the people up 

And eperrit np the preecher, and stop garps, 
Aud yawns and figgits as effeotooal 

As wind on the dry Boans the Proffit tells of. 
No moar at present, but give us are, are, are! 
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PHENOMENA oF THE Brain.—One of the 
most inconceivable things in the nature of the 
brain is, that the organ of sensation should be in- 
sensible. To cut the brain gives no pain, yet in 
the brain alone resides the power of feeling in avy 
part of the body. If the nerve which leads from 
it be divided, it becomes instantly unconscious of 
suffering. It is only by communication with the 
brain that any kind of sensation is produced ; yet 
the organ itself is insensible. But there is a cir- 
cumstance more wonderful still. The brain it- 
self may be removed, may be cat away down to 
the corpus callosum, without destroying life. The 
animal lives and performs all its functions which 
are necessary to simple vitality, but no longer has 
a mind; it can not think or feed; it requires 
that it should be pushed into its stomach; once 
there, it is digested, and the animal will soon 
thrive and grow fat. We infer, therefore, that this 
part of the brain, the convolutions, is simply in- 
tended for the exercise of the intellectual facul- 
ties, whether of the low degree called instinct, or 
the exalted kind beatowed on man, the gift of rea- 
son.— Wigan on the Mind. 


Punx RNOLOGY.— There can be no doubt that this 
system has been of eminent service to mankind. 
Its classification ani arrangement of our mental 
powers is certainly one of the most comprehen- 
sive, accurnte, and useful as a foundation for the 
study of intellectual science. There ore thou- 
sands who will quite agree with Henry Ward 
Beecher, when he declared that it had laid silent - 
ly, and did lie at the root of nearly all his obser- 
vation ond classification of the mental and moral 
actions of men.—Philad. Ledger. 

Washincton, visiting a lady in his neighbor- 
hood, on leaving the house a little girl was di- 
rected to open the door. He turned to the child 
and said, I am sorry. my little dear, to give you 
so much trouble.” She replied. I wish, sir, it 
was to let you in.“ 

Honrsty always pays, whilg deception, trick- 
ery, and double-dealing bankrupt first the man, 
then his affairs. 
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JAMES BTEPHENS. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue portrait of Stephens, loaned to us by the 
Police Gazette, is a good likeness of the unfortu- 
nate man. We saw him during the trial and also 
after he was executed. He had a somewhat sin- 
gularly formed head. His face was bony and his 
features strongly marked. His body was lean and 
rather roughly made. His head, as it will be 
seen by the portrait, was fully developed in the 
lower part of the forehead, indicating quick per- 
ceptions and more than ordinary smartness and 
practical talent. But the forehead appears to be 
low, especially in the top of the head, where Be- 
nevolence is situated. He, evidently, was not a 
man of sympathy or kindly feeling. In the re- 
gion of Firmness and Self-Esteem his head tower - 
ed high, which served to give him great self-reli- 
ance, a strong will, and u steady, unwavering 
nerve. That portion of the head indicated un- 
common steadiness and presence of mind, and 
whether he was guilty of the protracted crurlty 
of poisoning his wife little by little, week afier 
week, or not, his appearance on the trial, his un- 
wavering self-posse~sion during his imprisonment, 
his manner before the sheriff, when accused of 
having in his possession deadly weapons in bis cell, 
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JAMES BTEPHENS, 


showed the power of the manifestation of these 
faculties. What a long, large face for the height 
of head, and the head also appears broad from 
ear to ear in proportion to its height. On the 
whole, this is a low organization, coarse in tex- 
ture, strong in determination, relatively weak in 
moral development, and one requiring to be kept 
comparatively fres from temptation in order to 
lead a consistent, virtuous life, If he had married 
a woman of his own or less age than himself, and 


THE WIFE POISONER. 


one well adapted 
to his temperament 
and disposition, 
he probably would 
have steered clear 
of that course of 
crime which has 
led him to an un- 
timely end. There 


one of the first class 
mentioned, who re- 
quire favorable cir- 
cumstances in order 
to maintain fair re- 
spectability and 
outward morality. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

James Stephens, the wife poisoner, was exe- 
cuted on Friday, Feb, 3d, at twenty-three min- 
utes to ten o'clock. 

He was a laborer in the coachmaking estab- 
ment of Mr. Stephenson, in New York, where he 
had been employed several years. He was a native 
of Ireland, as was also his wife, who emigrated 
with him to this country thirteen years ago. Un- 
fortunately, his wife was some fifteen years his 
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senior, which was the cause of a coolness spring- 
ing up between them. Sometime in 1857 Sophia 
and Fanny Bell, sistera, nieces of Mrs. Stephens, 
arrived in this country, and at the request of 
their uncle went to board with him. Shortly after 
their arrival here, Stephens conceived a strong 
passion for Sophia Bell, and before the death of 
his wife attempted several times to become crimi- 
nally intimate with her. 

At length Mrs. Stephens, who was a very 
healthy woman, became suddenly and seriously 
ill,and complained of burning at the stomach. 
Once or twice Stephens called in a physician, who 
did net think her oase was bad at all, and so as- 
sured Stephens. He alone went for her medicine, 
and he alone administered it, and while doing so 
would fall down upon bis knees and ask a blessing 
from his Maker for his wife's sbeedy recovery, 
while, as was afterwards prove ue was adminis- 
tering arsenic in small doses, and audanum in 
large quantities, so that she might sleep off the 
excruciating pain which the poison caused. 

Acoording to the testimony of Sophia Bell, Mrs. 
Stephens, while on her death-bed, was under the 
impression that her husband had poisoned her, 
and said as much to her, but the entrance of Ste- 
phens prevented her from stating why she thought 
so. After twenty days of intense suffering, Mrs. 
Stephens, on the 23d of September, 1857, died, 
and was buried in Greenwood Cemetery. 

Shortly after the death of his wife, he renewed 
his improper overtures to his niece Sophia, which 
she refused. She alleges that Stephens threaten- 
ed to blacken her character in the church of 
which she was a member, if she took any steps to 
oppose or expose him. Sophia, however, prefer- 
ring a gentleman named Cardwell, for her, hus- 
band, to her uncle, raised his indignation. The 
day for her marriage with Cardwell was set, but 
before it arrived he received an anonymous letter, 
aſterwa ds proven to be in the handwriting of 
Stephens, among other things charging that So- 
phia Bell was not a virtuous woman, and that an 
improper intimacy existed between her and her 
uncle. Mr. Cardwell showed the letter to Miss 
Bell, who hroke up the engagement, and refused 
to be married until her character was cleared up. 
Sophia Bell wrote to her relatives in Ireland con- 
cerning her uncle’s conduct, of his attempts to 
ruin her, traduce her character, and her suspi- 
cions that her sunt was foully dealt with. In 
September, 1858, Robert Bell, the brother of So- 
phia, arrivod in tbis country, and went to the 
house of his uncle. There he saw his sister, 
who at tho first opportunity revealed all to her 
brother. 

Young Bell, indignant at the-conduct of his 
uncle, went and purcbased a double-barreled pis- 
tol, loaded both barrels with powder and ball, and 
on the 14th of September he waylaid his unole in 
Twenty-seventh Street, just as he was coming 
from work. Without a moment's notice, Bell 


leveled the pistol at his uncle and fired, the bullet i 


passing through the collar of his coat. He fired 
a second time, but the bullet, being too small for 
the bore, dropped out, and thus the life of Ste- 
phens was spared. A scufile ensued, but the noise 


of the shooting attracting a crowd, the combat- ' 
ants were soon separated, and Beli was arrested. 


In the morning, a charge of assault and battery 
with intent to kill was made against Bell by 


Stephens. Bell demanded an examination, which 
was granted. But before the examination took 
place, the sisters, Sophia and Fanny Bell, in a 
private interview which they had with the magis- 
trate, stated the circumstances which led to the 
assault, and their belief that their aunt had been 
poisoned. A complaint was made against Ste- 
phens, charging him with the crime of murder, 
for which he was arrested and held to bail. 

On the 28d of September, 1858, exactly a year 
after the death of his wife, the body was disinter- 
red, and passed over to Dr. Doremus, the celebra- 
ted chemist, for analyzation. After an analysis 
of the human body, unparalleled in history for mi- 
nuteness and care, occupying several months, at a 
cost of $10,000, he reported that he had found 
arsenic enough in the body of the deceased to 
cause death. After his report was presented to 
the coroner, the investigation was resumed, and 
on the inquest it was shown that Stephens had 
bought a quantity of arsenic of Dr. Cadmus, as 
he said, to kill rats, while there were none in the 
houso The coroner's jury, after a short consul- 
tation, rendered a verdict of guilty of murder, 
and he was committed to prison without bail, to 
await the action of the grand jury, which found 
a bill of indictment, and he was tried there on 
the 7th of March, 1859. The evidence showed 
that Stephens and his wife did not live happily to- 
gether. One day, shortly before her death, be- 
cause she insisted on going to a funeral with her 
husband, he gave her a black eye, and she had it 
when dead. The purchase of poison, and the ad- 
ministering of a whitisht powder similar to ar- 
senic, also of laudanum, and the finding of arsenic 
in the body, were proven. Stephens was found 
guilty, after a trial which lasted over three weeks, 
and was sentenced to be executed. 

Two weeks before his execution a friend of Ste- 
phens took in two revolvers to him. One of 
those be conveyed to Sanchez, the murderer of 
his father-in-law, and the two agreed to kill the 
night watchmen, take possession of the keys, get 
out in the yard, climb on the top of the sheds, 
and drop themselves from the wall into the street. 
But Stephens, like a coward, would not fire the 
first shot himself. Sanchez was to do that part 
of the work. Stephens and Sanchez oooupied 
cells adjoining each other, and they could con- 
verse in whispers through the waste pipe. They 
both attempted to dig through the partition wall 
that separated them, but were discovered before 
it was accomplished. Information was furnished 
the keepers that Stephens had been furnished 
with weapons that were intended either to commit 
suicide or murder. He was searched, but al- 
though he had a revolver on his person, the keep- 
ers did not find it. 

Sunday night before his execution the attempt 
to escape waz to have been made, but circumstan- 
ces did not favor it. 

On Monday morning Sanchez sent for the war- 
den of the Tombs, and to him he revealed the 


whole plot. 


Sheriff Kelly went to the Tombs, and after con- 
versing with the warden the two entered the cell 
of Stephens. The sheriff, on entering, told him 
he would be under the necessity of searching him. 
Stephens, instead of quietly submitting, jamped 
up and placed himself bebind a chair, and de- 
clared that no man should insult him. He at the 
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same time made a dive at his pocket for some- 
thing. The sheriff and the warden seeing this 
movement, each seized him by the arm and collar, 
and although both are very strong men, they 
were unable to overoome him, and they shouted 
for help. Mr. Cunningham, who had gone into 
the cell to assist them, ran out again for hand- 
cuffs, when deputy-keeper Swarts rushed in the 
cell and wrenched the pistol from the hand of 
Stephens. In the excitement, Cunningham placed 
the handouffs on Swarts in place of Stephens. 
After Stephens had been disarmed he became 
more quict, and allowed himself to be searched 
more thoroughly, when the instrnment which en- 
abled him to dig through the wall was found in 
his pocket. 

After this occurrence Stephens became low 
spirited and melancholy, and had very little to 
say. He still protested his innocence, and refus- 
ed to inform the authorities who had furnished 
him with the pistols. A strict surveillance was 
kept over him, and none were permitted to see 
him unless they had a permit from the sheriff. 
He died firmly, and continued to the last to attest 
his innocence. 

— eer 
PHRENOLOGY THE ULTIMATE HOPH 
of Man’s Sphitual Nature. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


We propose briefly to reviewa Review. A very 
remarkable commentary on two remarkable books 
— The Senses and the Intellect,” and The 
Emotions and the Will”—by Alexander Bain, of 
Scotland, is to be found in the pages of that staid 
and conservative quarterly, the Edinburgh Re- 
view, for October, 1859. The bare admission of 
such doctrines as we shall proceed to quote, to 
the pages of the Review, constitutes a more no- 
ticeable and startling feature in the mirror of the 
world’s shifting opinions, than dees even the char- 
acter of the doctrines themselves. Condillac and 
Rousseau promulgated views not a little similar 
to these; but views which, we have always been 
told, helped to bring on the terrors of the French 
Revolution; and we are not aware that they have 
before found a mouthpiece in an Edinburgh quar- 
terly. Hobbes, and Hume, and Paine would 
doubtless have gone into ecstasies over the ac- 
cession of such auxiliaries as Mr. Bain and his re- 
viewer; but it is too well known where—in the 
past, at least—the religious world has been in the 
habit of classing those marked names. 

Mr. Bain’s reviewer finds two existing school: 
of Psychology, which, however represented ir 
earlier times, have received from philosophers o 
a more recent period their present embodimen 
and tendencies. The origin of the first of these 
whioh he terms the d priori school, is credited t 
Descartes ; that of the second, or d posteriori, t 
Locke. It was for a time urged, but through th 
proclivities or misapprehension of those who s 
received it, that Locke denied the internal origi 
of any of the parts or la ws of our knowledge. Bu 
the truth is, that both the conflicting schools ad 
mit in our cognitions a mental element: the di 
ference is that the followers of Locke explain thi 
element as, not a positive evolution or coming 
forth of certain ideas from within, but merely s 
the effect of a tendency or peculiarity of construc 
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tion of the mind ; and this tendenoy it finda in the 
“law of association.” ; 

We are glad to see that the spread of true soi- 
ence calls out from the reviewer the manly state- 
ment That our mental operations have material 
conditions, can be denied by no one who acknowl- 
edges, what all now admit, that the mind employs 
the brain as its material organ.” We remember 
that not more than forty years ago, authorities 
standing just where the reviewer does now, scout- 
ed this very idea, as connected with the teachings 
of Gall, declaring it so groundless as to be un- 
worthy of refutation. But we submit that an 
acknowledgment of material conditions” of the 
manifestation of mind, does not carry with it the 
necessary sinking of mind in, and explanation of 
ita powers by, those conditions; but that here, as 
elsewhere, entities and their conditions are as 
fer apart as, for example, written thought is from 
ink-lines on paper. 

The reviewer refers to the sensible disturbance 
of our physical frame by all strong emotions; and 
he then goes on to inquire how far it may be that 
the nobler phenomena of mind are oonstruoted 
from the materials of our animal nature! He 
tells us there is no proof possible in favor of the 
a priori system. We object to his term. The 
mental element” of our knowledge, as a fount- 
ain of ideas, not a mere tendency to them, must be 
admitted by the most rigid d posteriori or Induo- 
tive investigator, if, as we believe he must, at the 
end of his researches he fiuds something in miud 
more unlike to brain and its laws, than thought to 
ink-lines, or than solar ray-power to air, soil, or 
vegetation, and yet which is not resolvable into 
any of these, nor into any other natural agency. 
If true reasoning, be it induotion, or what it may, 
do not lead to the independent entity of mind, we 
may at once abandou the idea of such mind as 
hopeless. 

There is no proof, says the reviewer, that ory- 
gen is an element. The bare faot that it has not 
been decomposed, we admit, is not proof. He goes 
on to infer a like want of proof that any so- oalled 
element of mind can be ultimate. If there be no 
elements of mind, we reply, Phrenology, though 
80 far as it is yet a science, a strictly d posteriori 
one, falls at ouce. Here is the rallying point of 
the new mental system—the point from which a 
flood of light has broken forth, sweeping away 
many musty lucubrations of the past. A man’s 
Comparison-faoulty, says the phrenologist, is not 
his Tune or Color-faculty ; his Veneration-faculty 
is not his Philoprogenitive-faculty; and farther- 
more, no one of these ever was or will be the 
other. They are things wholly inconvertible : 
they are elements of mind. 

The reviewer fortifies his position with the as- 
sertion that the higher mental phenomena never 
precede the lower. Other writers have admitted, 

however, that reason may descend and take part 
in operations of sense. We go farther, and de- 
clare our belief that, in the intellectual science 
yet to be developed, it will be established that the 
infant can not discern (dissever) the first exter- 
mal object f.om himself, and coguize it as a thing 
out of his own being, without the co-operation 
with the senses of some of the highest faculties of 
the mind, as that of Comparison, and of Imagina- 
tion in the form of the idea-suggesting power. 
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The rapid growth of brain in fcetal life is not for 
nothing; and no one has yet stated the age. sub- 
sequent to birth, below which reason oan not act. 
If it be answered that young quadrupeds secure 
actual perceptions of objects much earlier than do 
infants, we need only reply, that our present busi- 
ness is not to disprove any assumed grade of men- 
tality in brutes—we have only to observe them: 
they speak for themselves but to sustain, if pos- 
sible, the position that human mind is independent 
in itself of human organism. 


Mr. Bain in reality sweeps away all faculties of 
the human mind. He labors to show us how 
sensations, received and wrought upon in certain 
ways predetermined by the constitution of mind, 
become perceptions or ideas ; and how, by adhe- 
sions of sensations and ideas, according to certain 
natural laws, acting through time and under the 
influence of oircumstances, there arise complex 
and abstract conceptions, general tdeas, lan- 
guage, comparison, ratiocination, imagination, 
desires, will, and so on. All this, he tells us, 
comes through the action of the principle of “ as- 
sociation”’—a law by which mind, from the first, 
must aot and develop itself—the only mental ele- 
ment, it wonld seem, of our thought and knowl- 
edge. Iu this he does little more, though perhaps 
that little muoh more ingeniously, than James 
Mill, in his mis - named Aualysia of the Human 
Mind,” had done before him. But the reviewer 
admits a serious objection to this theory. Sensa- 
tion and association are passive: how, then, ac- 
count for the active half of mind—for motive, 
will, and intellectual work ? Here, however, he 
opines that Mr. Bain has supplied the desired ex- 
planation. 


Thns: The nervous Influence is generated in 
the brain, not lawleesly, but under the organio 
stimulus of nutrition. Its effect we see some- 
times manifested in the general rush of bodily 
activity shown by all animals after food and re- 
pose, and in the raudom motions, apparently so 
purposeless, of infants. Now, the voluntary use 
of the influence or power thus generated, Mr. 
Bain thinks, ocours in this wise: The child some 
time hits on some movement that secures a plea- 
sure, or averts a pain. This he detains, learns to 
discriminate and to seek; and heuce has arisen a 
voluntary use of the nervous power. The phi- 
losopher supports this view by instancing his ob- 
servations of the conduot of a new-born lamb— 
how soon, for example, it opened its eyes and 
looked; how soon it rose on its fore, then on all 
its feet; how, incidentally, its body, then its nose, 
came in contact with the body of its dam, aud 
how it sought to prolong the contact thus se- 
oured ; how, quite as incidentally, the udder was 
found, and lactation poured its pleasures and 
benefita down the nnaccustomed throat—quite te 
Sir Lambkin's surprise and astonishment, as our 
philosopher clearly thinks! He adds: The ob- 
servation proved distinotly three several points ; 
namely, I. The existence of spontaneous action as 
tbe earliest fact in the oreature's history. 2. The 
absence of any definite bent prior to experienced 
sensation. 3. The power of a sensation actually 
experienced, to keep up the coinciding movement 
of the time, thereby constituting a voluntary act 
in the initial form. What was also very remark- 
able was the rate of acquisition, or the rapidity 


with which all the associations between sensa- 
tions and actions beoame fixed. A power that 
the Greature did not at all possess naturally (!) 
got itself matured as an acquisition in a few 
hours; before the end of a week the lamb wag 
capable of almost anything belonging to its sphere 
of existence; and at the lapse of a fortnight, no 
difference could be seen between it and the aged 
members of the flock.” 

Here we have human psychology based on the 
first fortnight’s experiences and progress of a 
lamb; and very weakly based, as we shall show, 
in that it is an exoellent example of a too common 
fault—the begging of the question at issue; and 
yet we find this view approved, at least promul- 
gated, by the orthodox Edinburgh Review, in the 
year of grace 1859! That will do, for one stretch. 
There is, after all, something new beneath the 
sun. 

But, seriously: we admit, with Mr. Bain and 
his spokesman, a wide actual reach and influence 
of the principle of ,associatiou, in the intellectual 
processes and their results. We admit that this 
association has its subordinate laws—being de- 
termined usually by contiguity of time or place, 
or by relations of likeness or unlikeness, in the 
sensations and ideas that become associated; and 
that this association becomes thus a constant 
means of simple suggestion ; one object or idea, 
as we say, oalling up” another, aud so on, in 
obains of indefinite length. But conception, ab- 
straction, judgment, reasoning, are in no way, in 
themselves, association; nor oan they be analyzed 
or explained into associations, however ingenious 
the attempt. No possible association of sensa- 
tions or ideas produoes the differenoe bet ween the 
faculties of Eventuality and Locality, Form and 
Foroe; or between the sots of perceiving, oon- 
ceiving, and inferring. These are radically dif- 
ferent in mind, and are as much so before all sen- 
sation, perception, or thought, as after any amount 
of these operations. This truth is the result of 
observation and induotion; and it is the declara- 
tion of Phrenology. Hence, there is a “ definite 
bent” in the lamb and in the child, “ prior to ex- 
perienced sensation ;” and a bent that, instead of 
growing up out of accident, gives character to all 
the cognitions and actions, until life ceases. 

The touch of spring calls forth the bee as cer- 
tainly and mechanically as the touch of a hidden 
spring throws open a door, or as the winding of 
the watch sets its wheels playing. So, without 
doubt, it is the sight, or touch, or both, of the 
dam, that calls into play certain muscles, pro- 
ducing the action we may style seeking for the 
udder; and when this is found, a new touch ex- 
cites another set of muscles, and the result is lac- 
tation. But all these are the instinctive, auto- 
matic, or mechanical actions of organized bodies ; 
and, as is now well known, they are brought 
about merely through certa‘n connections of the 
reflex system of nerves. They are not, so far as 
wo have now traced them, voluntary in any sense, 
but directly the opposite. Having nothing to do 
with will, they surely can not explain the will. 
But Mr. Bain’s palpable begging of the question 
appears in this, that he speaks of the lamb or the 
infant as, first of all, detaining a movement or 
contact that gives pleasure, as discriminating it, 
so that it may be known the next time, and as 
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seeking it, afterward. Now, most certainly, the 
first time that the young creature does detain” 
or “ seek” a gratification, the desire and the will 
must first both be already active within it; and 
before it “ discriminates” any object, the power 
of discrimination (Comparison) must have entered 
the field, ready to act, in fact, just newly bresk- 
ing forth in action. Thus, this vaunted explana- 
tion of tho making of will, or of comparing-facul- 
ty in a young being, is only labored form of 
words: the faculties and their tendencies were 
all there before the philosopher took out his pat- 
ent, or applied it for producing them. 


The reviewer admita that Mr. Bain’s attempt to 
analyze the emotions has been the least success- 
fal. It is, here, fatal to the theory, that it af- 
fords an explanation of only the intellectual part 
of an emotion, so to speak; that is, of the real- 
ized pleasure or pain. But there is a certain 
animal element—an in-dwelling and unohange- 
able impulse or demand—which ia prior to any 
realized feeling; and this the principle of associa- 
tion can not explain. It is significant that, at 
this very point, before Gall, the greatest confu- 
sion of all existed. He disseoted the emotional 
man, and brought out into olear view individual 
propensities aud sentiments. Then the old and 
inextricably confused twaddle about the heart“ 
ceased, and the springs of motive, as well as of 
morality and intellect, stood revealed. The re- 
viewer, as well as the philosopher, seems to think 
that one great difficulty about accounting for 
many of the emotions, is their extreme complex- 
ity. On the contrary, if looked at in the light of 
a true analysis of mind, they are extremely sim- 
ple. But if looked at through Mr. Bain’s psycho- 
logical system, they may well confound the in- 
quirer. By how many compoundings, for exam- 
ple, cr new associations, shall a score of sensations 
be brought to the condition of abstract truths or 
scientific laws? and by how many more shall 
they be so metamorphosed as to become conscience 
or hope, pride or vanity, friendship or fear? 
Such a view of the constitution of the mind is 
preposterous in the extreme. 


It is worse than preposterous; because it re- 
solves all sotivities, capacities, and fruits of the 
intelligent soul, at the last, into mere sensation 
of which even the earth-worm is capable. Thus 
it identifies the soul with other produots of organ- 
ization, and in so doing, disfranchises, indeed, 
annihilates it. If we understand Mr, Bain aright, 
this result is the legitimate fruit of his system. 
Against this conclusion, as a believer in the phreno- 
logioal analysis of mind, and as an advocate of the 
doctrine of its individual and imperishable na- 
ture, we wish to enter cur protest. We know 
there sre ardent believers in the idea of a merely 
“ physical mentality.” It is no legitimate se- 
quence of Phrenology Rather, the exact reverse 
is true. And how strange a spectacle will it be, 
if, in these latter times, Phrenology, so feared and 
proscribed by many religious seots, on the charge 
of infidel tendencies, must at last step in and save 
the very soul of man—we speak it reverently— 
from hopeless anuihilation at the hands of an un- 
progressive and unscientific, though in its own 
estimation orthodox, aystem of mental philosophy! 

Haviog been led to this conclusion, namely, 
that the doctrine of Phrenology in reference to 
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the mind as an aggregation of individual powers, 
gives to the mind itself a positive entity and es- 
sence of which the materialistic psychology of the 
day would deprive it; and henoe, that in phreno- 
logical teachings may yet have to be found tho 
true support of a belief in the immortality of 
our psychical nature, we were agreeably sur- 
prised to meet with the statement of a somewhat 
like view in the recently publi:hed “ Introduo- 
tory Lessons on Mind,” by Archbishop Whately. 
He says, that the man who regarda the brain as a 
single organ, and the mind as in reality a single 
power directed in a variety of ways, may nat- 
urally conclude that the brain is Aimsel/, and 
that mind and organization must perish together. 
“Tf, on the contrary,” says he, any one believes 
in the plurality of cerebral organs, he can not re- 
gard any one of these as himself ; nor again, all 
of them together. For then he would not be one 
person, but several combined; and a human body 
would be like a great lodging-house, where sev- 
eral distinct families reside, though with a common 
staircase, and the joint use of a kitchen. Any 
one therefore who, while conscious of being one 
single person, believes that there are several dis- 
tinct organs in the brain, must believe that there 
is a something which he calls himself, which acta 
on and through those organs. And he is thus 
prepared to believe in the possibility of this some - 
thing—whatever it is—surviving the destruction 
of the brain.” 


“WHAT PURSUIT TO FOLLOW.” 


Tus question is propounded to us half è dozen 
times in a day by young men who are about start- 
ing in life, or by middle-aged men who bave 
stumbled on a pursuit being ill-adapted to it, or 
by some misfortune have been broken up and com- 
paratively discouraged. ‘What shall I do?” is 
an important question, and we know of no method 
of answering it so successfully as by studying the 
mind of the inquirer according to the laws of 
Phrenology. What shall I do, means more than 
most people who ask the question are aware of. 
The usual idea is, ‘In what can I succeed best 
peouniarily—in what occupation can I get rich 
quickly and easily? What will give me most 
fame and oredit in the world? What the most 
influential position in society 7” 

These considerations are not to be undervalued. 
Men should, as a general thing, do that whioh 
they can do best, and whioh at the same time oan 
best serve the world and yield to themselves am- 
ple remuneration. But there are trades, useful 
and honorable in themselves, which some young 
men in following would be ruined ; some in health, 
in constitution; some would become unbalanced, 
morbid, enthusiastic, irritable, and unhappy. 
Still another of a different constitution, physically 
and mentally, would follow the same occupation 
for fifty years, with no ill effect to mind, body, or 
estate; while yet others would make utter ship- 
wreck of prosperity and happiness in the same 
trade or profession. 

Many a young man has the requisite skill and 
taste to become a jeweler, an engraver, or a 
draughtsman; but the sedentary habits iucident 
to these occupations would not only render them 
miserable, but prostrate their health; whereas 
they might follow successfully blacksmithing, 
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ship-building, farming, merchandising, or any 

robust out-door occupation. Another has skill 

for almost any mechanical trade. but he lacks the 

courage and force of character which would make 

him successful in any euergetic, manly pursuit, 

and would be likely to fail if placed in a position 

requiring great courage and energy. Another 

has sound judgment and a strong understanding, 

but he lacks practical talent, and is not fit to en- 

gage in any lively, sprightly, practical business 

whioh requires a quick eye, ready perception, 

and prompt decision. When, therefore, persons 
ask us to just tell them what trade or occupation 
to follow, they ask a larger question than they 
are aware of, involving not only the particular 
talents requisite for a special ooupation, but the 
courage, stoutness of constitution, perseverance, 
physical health, and those moral qualities which 
give elevation, harmony, and consistency of char- 
acter. What is my character physically, intel- 
lectually, and morally ? What is it as to cour- 
age, energy, enterprise, self reliance, patience, 
prudence, economy, aud thrift? should form a 
part of the question. But these qualities are 
generally ignored by applicants, or not regarded 
as of any particular consequence in making up 
the qualities necessary to fit persons for partiou- 
lar purauits. The edge of the axe does the cut- 
ting, but it takes a proper amount of iron and 
helve behind that edge to make it do ita work 
So, persons need something besides mere skill o. 
intellectual edge. They need back-bone courage 
fortitude, perseverance, and enterprise to giv 
effect to that intellect and proper direction t 
their efforts. A man must have character as wel 
as talent to fit him fora pursuit. No man wil 
suoceed in a trade or profession unless his phys 
ical organization and his dispositions are adapte 
to it, however much mere talent he may have fo 
that pursuit. 


How To RE Beautiru,.—A correspondent 
writing to an exchange in western New York, i 
regard to the work on “Physical Perfection,” r 
cently published, says: It has been said ofte 
enough, that if one wishes to have a beautif 
face he must cherish a beautiful spirit; that li 
ing in the midst of fine scenery tends to develc 
beauty in men; that two persons living togeth 
will grow to look alike. But in this book the ph 
losophy of all this is taught, and how it may | 
made to bear on all one's life. We see at on 
how persons of different religious faith may | 
known by the shape of their heads and faces. 
do not know how others may be affected, but not 
ing in a long time, so much as the reading of tk 
book, has impressed me with the necessity of m 
being in constant and loving communion wi 
God in order to the growth of beautiful chars 
ters. e + * 

“ The obligation to be beautiful ia not unde 
stood. Women think it a matter simply of pe 
sonal interest whether they are good-lookir 
This is a mistake. What right has your neight 
to present to you each morning, to hold opposite 


you during every meal, and to show you the 1 
thing before he parts with you at night, a hom: 
face, when he might show you a beautiful on 
When men better understand their relations 
each other, they will cherish good looks as a du 
to others rather than to gratify personal vanit; 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
OR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 


CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIO CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMDE, 
[yROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.) 


LECTURE II. 
ON THE SANCTIONS BY WHICH THE NATURAL LAWS OF MORALITY 
ARE SUPPORTED. 
Loorrꝶmoxp FROM PAGE TWENTT-KIGÉT.]) 


Every law supposes a Lawgiver, and punishment annexed to transgrcaston. God pre- 
scribes certain actions by the constitution of nature, and He la therefore the Lawgtver 
He supports His laws by rewards and punishments—Does He do ao by special acts 
of Providence? Or are His rewards and punishments certain consequences of good 
or evil, appointed by Hlm to follow from our actions ?—It is Important to show that 
God dispenses justice in this world, because we know no other; and if He be not just 
here, there is no natural and logical ground for inferring that He will be just in any 
other world Evidence that Ile does dispense juatice here—His supposed injustice is 
apparent only—Philosophers have not understood the principles of His government— 
The independent action of the several natural laws is the key to it—If we obey the 
physical lawe, they reward us with physical advantages - If we obey the organic la wa, 
they reward us with bealth—If we obey the moral laws, they reward us with mental 
joy If wo disobey any one of those laws, we are punished under it, although we ob- 
serve all the othere— There is more order and justice in the Divine government in this 
world than js generally recognized. 


In my last Lecture I endeavored to point out the foundation on 
which Moral Philosophy, inferred from the constitution of nature, reste. 
The mental organs and faculties being the gift of God, each has a 
legitimate sphere of activity, though liable to be abused; and the rule 
for discriminating between uses and abuses is, that every act is morally 
right which is approved of by the whole faculties duly enlightened and 
acting harmoniously ; while all actions disapproved of by the faculties 
thus acting are wrong. In all harmonious uctions, the moral sentiments 
and intellect, being superior in kind, direct the propensities. In casea 
of conflict, the propensities must yield. Snch is the internal guide to 
morality with which maz has been furnished. 

The next inquiry is, Whether the judgments of our faculties, when 
acting harmoniouely, are supported by any external authority in nature! 
Every law supposes a lawgiver, and punishment annexed to transgres- 
sion. Certain courses of action being prescribed and forbidden by the 
constitutions of external nature and of our own faculties, God, who 
made these and their organs, is consequently the Lawgiver; but the 
question remains—Has he used any means to give sanction, in this 
world, to his commands revealed to us in nature? All are agreed that 
rewards and punishments have been established by God; but as to the 
extent, manner, and time of dispensing them, very different opinions 
are entertained. By some, it is conceived that God, like the human 
magistrate, watches the infringement of his laws in each particular 
instance, and applies punishment accordingly; but that neither his 
punishments nor his rewards are the natural effects of the conduct to 
which they have reference. Such is the view of the ways of Provi- 
dence embodied in Parnell’s “ Hermit ;” and many of ue may recollect 
the pleasure with which, in youth, we perused that representation, 
and the regret we felt, that experience did not support its beautiful 
theory. A servant is described as having been thrown over a bridge 
by his companion, and drowned; which event at first shocks our 
Benevolence; but we are then told that the sufferer intended that 
evening to murdera kind and indulgent master, and that his companion 
was an angel sent by God to prevent, and also to punish him for his 
intended crime. Another scene represents an hospitable rich man’s 
son dying apparently of convulsions; but we are told that the same 
angel suffocated him, to snatch him away from his parents, because 
their affections, doting too fondly on him, led them to forget their duty 
to Heaven. 

These representations, of course, are fictitious; but notions of a 
similar character may be traced existing in the minds of many serious 
persons, and constituting their theory of the divine government of the 
workl. The grand feature of this system is, that the punishment does 
not follow from the offense, by any natural bond of connection, but is 
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admistered separately and directly by a special interposition of Provi- 
dence. The servant’s wicked design had no natural connection with 
his falling over the bridge; and the neglect of Heaven, by the parents 
of the child, had no such natural relation to ite physiological condition 
that it should have died of convulsions in consequence of that sin. 
There are, as I have said, some religious persons who really entertain 
notions similar to these; who believe that God, by special acts of pro- 
vidence, or particular manifestations of his power, rewards and pun- 
ishes men's actions in a manner not connected with their offenses by 
any natural link of cause and effect; or, at least, so remotely connected 
that the link is not discernible by human sagacity. They conceive that 
this view imparts to the Divine government a snblime mysteriousnesa 
which renders it more imposing, solemn, and awful, and better calcu- 
lated than any other to enforce obedience on men. To me it appears, 
on the contrary, to be erroneous, and to be a fountain of superstition, 
at once derogatory to the dignity of the Divine Ruler, and injurious to 
the moral, intellectual, and religions character of his subjects. I shall, 
in a subsequent part of this Lecture, state the reasons for this opinion. 

Another notion entertained regarding the moral government of the 
world is, that God has revealed in the Scriptures every duty which he 
requires us to perform, and every action which he forbids us to do; 
that he leaves us at full liberty in this life to obey or disobey these 
commands as we please; but that, in the world to come, he will call 
us to account, and punish us for our sins, or reward us for our obedi. 
ence. There are strong objections to this theory also. Religious per- 
sons will at once recognize that the instruction communicated to man 
in the Scriptures may be classed under two great heads. The first 
class embraces events that occurred before the existing state of nature 
commenced (such as the transactions in Paradise before the fall), also 
events that transcend nature (such as the resurrection of Jesus Christ), 
and events that are destined to occur when nature shall be no more 
(such as the final judgment) ; together with certain duties (such as be- 
lief, or faith) which are founded on those communications. In regard 
to all of these, science and philosophy are silent. The second head 
has reference to the practical conduct which man is bound to pursu e 
with regard to the beings in the present world. The firet objection, 
then, to the theory of the Divine government last mentioned, is, that 
the Bible, however complete with respect to the former department 
of instruction, really does not contain a full exposition of man’s secular 
duties. 


In the last Lecture I quoted a striking passage to this effect from 
Archbishop Whately. The Scriptures assume that man will use his 
moral and intellectual faculties to discover and perform the duties 
relative to this life imposed on him by the constitution of nature. It is 
very important to manage aright the physical, moral, and intellectual 
training of children; and yet the Bible contains no specific rules for 
discharging this duty. It tells us to train up a child in the way he 
should go, and that when he is old he will not depart from it; but it 
does not describe, with practical minuteness, what that way is. If it 
do so, every incompetent schoolmaster, and every ignorant mother who 
injures her children through lack of knowledge, must bave sadly 
neglected the study of the Bible. But even the most pious and assidu- 
ous students of the Scriptures differ widely among themselves in regard 
to the training of their children; so that the Bible must be either silent, 
or very obscure on this point. How many thousands of Christian 
parents neglect the physical education of their children altogether, and 
in consequence, either lose them by death, or render them victims of 
disease! Again, each sect instructs its children in its own tenets, and 
calls this the way in which they should go; yet, when we observe the 
discord and animosity that prevail among these children when they 
become men and women; when we.see the Protestants denouncing 
the Catholic as in error, the Catholic excommunicating the Protestant 
as a heretic, the Trinitarian designrting the Unitarian as an infidel, and 
the Unitarian condemning the Trinitarian as superstitious, we have 
proof, certainly, that the children, when old, do not depart from the 
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way in which they have been trained; but we likewise see that it is 
impossible that all of them can have been trained in the right way, 
since otherwise there could not be such lamentable differences, and so 
much hostility between them. 1 can discover, therefore, in the Bible, 
no such complete code of secular duties as this system implies. Inthe 
“ Constitution of Man,“ I have endeavored to show that God intended 
that we should employ our mental faculties in studying his works, and 
by this means to fill up the chapter of our secular duties, left incom- 
~ plete in the Bible. 

A second objection to the theory in question is this—it implies that 
God exercises very little temporal authority in the government of this 
world, reserving his punishments and rewards chiefly for a future life. 
One cause of this view seems to be, that most of the teachers of morals 
and religion have confined their attention to moral and religious duties, 
and often to their own peculiar and erroneous interpretation of them; 
instead of taking a comprehensive survey of human nature and of all 
the duties prescribed by its constitution. They have regarded life as 
monks do; not practically. They observed that sometimes a man who 
believed and acted according to their notions of sound religion and 
sterling virtue, fell into worldly misfortune, lost hia children prema- 
turely by death, or was himself afflicted with bad health; while other 
men, who believed and acted in opposition to their notions of right, 
flourished in health and wealth, and possessed a vigorous offspring ; 
and they concluded that God has left the virtuous man to suffer here, 
for his probation, intending to reward him hereafter ; and the wicked 
to prosper, with the view of aggravating his guilt and inereasing the 
severity of his future punishment. They have rarely attempted to 
reconcile these apparent anomalies to reason, or to bring them within 
the acope of a just government on earth. It humbly appears to me 
that God does exercise a very striking and efficient jurisdiction over 
this world, and that it is chiefly through our own inattention to the 
manner in which he does eo that we are blind to its existence and 
effects. 


It is important to establish the reality and efficiency of the Divine 
government in this world, because a plausible argument has been 
reared on the contrary doctrine, to the effect that there can be no re- 
ward and punishment at all, if none is administered in this life. The 
line of reasoning by which this view is supported is the following: We 
can judge of God, it is said, only by his works. His works in this 
world are all that we are acquainted with. If, therefore, in this life, 
we find that virtue goes unrewarded, and that vice triumphs, the legiti- 
mate inference is that it will always be so. Bishop Butler, indeed, in 
his celebrated “ Analogy,” haa argued, that because God has not exe- 
cuted complete justice here, he must intend to do so hereafter, for 
justice is one of his attributes; but Mr. Robert Forsyth, in his work 
on Moral Science, has stated the objection to this argument in strong 
terms. If,“ says he, God has created a world in which justice is 
not accomplished, by what analogy, or on what grounds, do we infer 
that any other world of his creation will be free from this imperfection 2” 
Butler would answer, Because justice is an attribute of the Divine 
Mind.“ The opponents, however, reply. How do you know that it 
isco? We know the Deity only through his works; and if you cou- 
cede that justice is not accomplished in the only world of which we 
have any experience, the legitimate inference is that justice is not one 
of his attributes; at least the inference that it is one of them is illog- 
ical.“ I have heard this last argument stated, although I have not 
seen it printed. 

It will serve the cause of moral science to present a valid answer to 
these objections; and the most satisfactory to my miud would be one 
which should show that the Divine Ruler actually does execute justice 
here, and that therefore we are entitled to infer that he will be just 
hereafter; and such, accordingly; is the argument which I respectfully 
propose to maintain. 

The supposed anomalies in the Divine government are apparent 
only, and, when properly understood, form no exception to the Cre- 
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ator’s attribute of justice. The key to them is the separate action of 
the different departments of our own constitution and of external 
nature, or the independent operation of natural beings and substances, 
each regulated by laws peculiar to itself. This doctrine is explained in 
the “ Constitution of Man ;” and I here introduce it as the basis of our 
future investigations. Viewing the world on this principle, we dis- 
cover— : 

Ist. That inorganic matter operates according to fixed laws, which 
are independent of the moral or religious character of those whom it 
affects. If six persons be traveling in a coach, and if it break down 
through insufficiency of the axle, or any similar cause, the travelers 
will be projected against external objects according to the impetus 
communicated to their bodies by the previous motion of the vehicle, 
exactly as if they had been inanimate substances of the same texture 
and materials. Their vices or their virtues will not modify the physical 
influences that impel or resist them. The cause of the accident is 
simply physical imperfection in the vehicle, and not the displeasure of 
God against the individual men who occupy it, on account of their sins. 
If one break a leg, another an arm, a third his neck, and a fourth 
escape unhurt, the difference of result is to be ascribed solely to the 
differences of the mechanical action of the coach on their bodies, ac- 
cording to their differences of size, weight, and position, or to difference 
in the objects against which they are projected; one falling against a 
stone, and another, perhaps, alighting on turf. 

The whole calamity in such a case is to be viewed simply as a pun- 
ishment for neglecting to have a coach sufficiently strong ; and it serves 
to render men who have the charge of coaches more attentive to their 
duty in future. The common sense of mankind has led them to recog- 
nize this principle in their laws; for, in most civilized countries, the 
proprietors of public conveyances are held answerable for damage oc- 
casioned by their insufficiency. It is recognized also in Scripture. 
“Think not,“ says Christ, “that those on whom the Tower of Siloam 
fell, were sinners above all Israel.” In other words, the Tower of 
Siloam, like all other edifices, stood erect, in virtue of the Jaw of gravi- 
tation, as Jong as its foundations were sound, aud its superstructure 
firm; and it fell when one or other of these gave way, without refer- 
ence to the qualities of the persons who were below it. 

When a stage-coach is overturned, and a profligate person is saved, 
while a valuable Christian is killed, some individuals wonder at the in- 
scrutable ways of Providence; but both bad and good men have re- 
ceived from nature organized bodies which need to be carefully pro- 
tected from injury; and the real lesson taught by this calamity is, that 
no moral or religious qualities will preserve the body from injury, if the 
laws which regulate the action of physical substances be not duly at- 
tended to. I have elsewhere remarked, that if good men could sail in 
safety in unsound ships, or travel in dilapidated carriages, upborue by 
unseen ministers of Heaven, on account of their holiness, the world 
would Japse into confusion ; and these good men themselves would soon 
find nothing provided for them but the most deplorably crazy convey- 
ances, into which sinners could not with safety set a foot. 

The objection may naturally occur, that passengers have neither skill 
nor opportunity for jadgiug of the soundness of shipe and sufficiency 
of coaches, and that it is hard they should suffer death and destruction 
from the carelessness or incapacity of others who let out these articles 
to hire, or employ them in the public service. I shall unfold the an- 
swer to this objection in a subsequent part of the course. It falls 
under the social law. We avail ourselves of the good qualities of our 
fellow-men, and we must suffer from their defects when, without due 
regard to their qualifications, we intrust our interests or safety to their 
care. 

In 80 far, then, as pain, distress, and calamity arise from the action 
of physical substances, they should be viewed merely as punishmenta 
for onr not paying due attention to the laws by which the action of 
these substances is regulated. They forcibly tell ns, that if we wish to 
live in safety, we must habitually exercise our understandings in ac- 
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GEORGE B. WINDSHIP, M D. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Dr. G. B. Winpsutp was born in Roxbury, Mass., 
January 3d, 1834. He is the son of a physician, 
Dr. C. M. Windship, the fourth physician in a di- 
reot line. His great-grandfather, Amos Windship. 
was a surgeon as well as a physician, and in the 
former capacity served in the frigate Alliance, of 
the squadron under the command of Com. John 
Paul Jones. His mother’s maiden name was Bar- 
ker. She was a descendant of the Vernon family, 
of Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, England. His phys- 
ical strength was evidently partly inherited. At 
no period of his life has he found a person of his 
size who was a match for him in a trial of strength; 
but his strength was not absolutely great until he 
had followed a system of training for several suc- 
cessive years. Heconsiders himself at the present 
moment to be fully twice as strong as any ordinary 
hard laboring man. He became a gymnast in his 
seventeenth year, when a freshman at Harvard 
College, and so continued until he graduated in 
1854. From that time until he graduated at the 
Medical School of Harvard University, in 1857, he 
was a gymnast at intervals. Since then, while a 
practitioner of medicine, he has kept himself in 
constant physical training, with the determina- 
tion of becoming the strongest man that ever ex- 
isted, in spite of his being but 5 feet 7 inches in 
height, and 143 Ibs. in weight. Both his stature 
and weight are slowly but surely increasing un- 
der the compulsion of a method of training which 
differs essentially from any other in vogue. Its 
efficacy may be judged from the fact that it in- 
sures for him an appreciable gain in strength day 
by day and year by year, which can not, he 
thinks, be said of any other method of training. 

By a careful and systematio mode of training, 
this gentleman can now lift something more than 
a thousand pounds. 

Below we give an abstract of a lecture recently 
delivered by him. 

The lecturer commenced by saying that during 
the last half century attention has been earnestly 
directed to the sabject of Physical Calture. Much 
has not been left unsaid, although much has as 
yet been left undone. The few parents and teach- 
ers who realize the great truths that have been 
promulgated, are exceptions. 

Take the facts in regard to ventilation. Wo 
have had line upon line and precept upon precept, 
illustrating the verity that if we would have pure 
blood, we must breathe pure air. During one day 
of healthfal existence, an adult requires that not 
lese than thirty-four hogsheads of pure atmos- 
phere must enter the lungs and go through a de- 
teriorating process, by which it becomes charged 
with carbonic acid—a deadly poison. Therefore a 
beneficent Deity has spread this stupendous con- 
cave over our heads—placed us at the bottom of a 
constantly renewed ocean of pure air, that we 
might avail ourselves of its invigorating forces, 
and by free out-door life experience that expan- 
sion of body and soul to be obtained only by the 
harmonious development of both. 

One illustration in regard to the violations of 
physical laws. In his counting-room we see a man 
past the meridian of life; a short-sighted father 
would point him out to his son as a model man of 


business; he devotes all his time and thought to 
business, and robs himself of exercise, recreation, 
and rest—-he refuses to take in younger partners 
to share in his responsibilities and profits, although 
he has more then a handsome competency. He 
could retire a rich man, why should he not? His 
health is becoming impaired, he bas queer feelings 
in his head, an odd flutter occasionally at his heart 
—why not give his constitution respite? Why not 
seize the opportunity of making the acquaintance 
of his own wife and children? Why not rejuve- 
nate himself by free communion with nature? 
Why not seek in horticulture recreation and rest? 
Birds, fruits, and flowers woo him to come; the 
voice of the Lord God walking in the garden in 
the cool of the day is calling unto him to come,” 
to turn a deaf ear to the allurements of avarice or 
ambition, to come and learn to live before he dies, 
Alas! a little more must be added to his golden 
pile, and then he will think of it. One day a great 
commercial crisis sweeps the money market; our 
model man of business is in peril from the general 
wreck. He makes sacrifices, and passes sleepless 
nights and anxioug days. The storm blows over; 
he is safe; now he can retire and give up his bus- 
iness. No, business now gives up him, an over- 
tasked brain and slighted body avenge themselves 
on their master; he staggers and falls, What ails 
him? Only a stroke of paralysis! But it is 
enough. As Mercutio says of his wound, It is 
not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church 
door, but it will do.“ The mortal career of our 
model man is over. The newspapers chronicle his 
death; with innocent hlasphemy and unconscious 
impiety, allude to it as a mysterious dispensation 
of Providence. Mysterious? yes, life and death 
are mysterious only as it is mysterious that poison 
kills, and fire burns. The mystery would be for 
poison not to kill, fire not to burn. Bodily train- 
ing, the harmonious development of those facul- 
ties, through whose agency the physical forces 
display themselves, this is the radius that sweeps 
the oircle of our complex nature, of life itself. 

Whence come, in many cases, the discontents, 
insanities, crimes, suicides, but from false physi- 
cal neglects; the man who, by daily systematic 
exercise, has kept hia limbs and muscles rightly 
developed, and has inured his frame to winter’s 
cold and summer’s heat, is not likely to lay vio- 
lent hands on his own person or another’s, from 
insane impulses. The lecturer did not depreciate 
moral and intellectual training; all that does not 
include care for the body is one-sided, imperfeot, 
and incomplete; bodily training can not begin too 
early, never too late. We have examples where 
habits of exercise have heen beneficially taken up 
in old age. Dr. Warren says he has known many 
instanoes of great inorease of musoular vigor and 
general health by gymnastio exercises at advanced 
periods of life. A distinguished member of the 
legal profession began to practice gymnastic exer- 
oises at seventy years old, acquiring great addi- 
tional vigor, and living to the age of eighty-four, 
in habita of great activity. 

Iam not here, said the lecturer, to tell the ex- 
periences of others. My object is to exhibit my 
own bodily training, and give a visible manifesta- 
tion of substantial results showing the capacities 
of the nerve and frame, and the effects of a system 
of regular exercise on the general health. 

Muscular strength, like longevity, is in some 


cases attributable to inherited virtues as well as 
to care and culture. In my own case J am not 
more indebted to these than the average of men. 
It was not until my seventeenth year that I applied 
myself to gymnastic practice. I have given a por- 
tion of nearly every day to the syatematio develop- 
ment of muscular power by gymnastic exercises, 
an‘ for the last four years these exercises have in- 
cluded one branch not ordinarily comprehended 
in modern gymnasiums. Gymnastics were intro- 
duced into this country from Germany some thirty 
years ago. George Bancroft, the historian, in 
1825, was the principal of the first scholastic in- 
stitution that made gymnastics a regular instruc- 
tion. Since then there have been gymnasiums in 
Boston and elsewhere, but the system has not 
flourished as ita friends desire. In ancient times, 
in the liberal education of a Greek youth, gym- 
nastics occupied as much time as all the other 
branches put together. From the age of sixteen 
to eighteen the Greek youths devoted themselves 
exclusively to gymnastics. The academy and the 
lyceum were originally gymnasia. 

I have said I included in my own practice one 
branch not generally comprehended iu a modern 
gymnastic course. I refer to lifting, which is now 
rarely attempted in gymnasia, because of the want 
of method or prudence on the part of the pupils. 
This neglected branch is my specialty; having 
exhausted the usual feats of the gymnasium, I 
ventured gradually upon this, and soon convinced 
myself that when wisely practiced it was one of 
the most beneficial in the whole range of exercise. 
In solidifying the frame and in giving to one what 
is called maiu strength, there is no substitute for 
it. If lifting is not practiced, points in the body 
must remain weak, lessening the efficiency of the 
body, favoring disease, and shortening the life, 

I began the practice of lifting in 1856, with a 
weight of four and five hundred pounds. I was 
then a five years’ gymnast, and an acknowledged 
proficient. Between four and five hundred pounds 
was all I could possibly lift with the hands, and 
that with a consciousness that I wag dangerously 
weak. A month of practice removed this difficulty. 
In half a year I could lift 700 pounds with ease; 
last autumn I advanced to 800 pounds, and on the 
let of May last, I lifted for the first time with my 
hands 929 pounds, Since then I have lifted in the 
same way 1,030 pounds, Lifting and sustaining 
929 pounds with the hands is as difficult as lifting 
twice that amount or sustaining five times that 
amount with the assistance of straps passing over 
the shoulder. One of the strongest men of modern 
times was Thomas Topham, who gave exhibitions 
in London a century ago. According to Sir David 
Brewster, Topham could lift with his hands only 
800 pounds, and with straps 1,836 pounds. The 
Belgian giant could only lift 800 pounds, and 
straighten himself under two tons. Topham’s 
height was 6 feet 10 inches, and weight 200 pounds. 
The Belgian was 7 feet 6 inches high, and his 
weight 300 pounds. My height is 5 feet 7 inches, 
and my weight 148 pounds. After mentioning 
these facts, let men of moderate weight take 
courage. The lecturer commended dumb bells; 
as a means of exercise next to dumb bells he 
recommended suspended rings, then the movable 
bar or vaulting pole. 

Tho time J have usually devoted per day to 
exercige has seldom fell short of half an hour. The 
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PORTRAIT OF GEORGE B. WINDSHIP, M.D. 
THE STRONG MAN: 


secret of increasing the strength lies in testing it 
to ite utmost capacity, each set of muscles by a 
special act, which act must not be repeated on the 
same day, if a second attempt shows that the 
strength has been at all reduced. In half an hour 
a great number of feats may be accomplished with- 
out weakening a single muscle. 

A hand disproportionately small in man or 
woman is a deformity in the eyes of educated 
taste, as ugly as the little foot of a Chinese lady; 
proper exercise develops every member of the 
body, the hand equally with the chest and shoul- 
ders, and the youth who refrains from exercise 
through fear of being compelled to increase the 
size of his gloves, had better turn man-milliner at 
once. 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

GIVEN BLINDFOLD BY L, N. FOWLER. 

Few persons possess so much power in so little 
space. The upper and frontal part of his brain 
appears to be dense and vigorous ; hence the moral 
and intellectual faculties tell largely on his char- 
acter when circumstances favor their action. He 
lives in the intellect ; his power is intellectual ; he 
is an intellectual student, and has a desire to gain 
all the character that is possible from the reason 
and the understanding. He also has favorable 
perceptive powers; has much interest in science, 
facts, details and experiments. 

His forte does not lie so much in his musical or 
mathematical talent as it does in his originality of 
mind. He has immense will. Scarcely any man 
after Napoleon and General Jackson has more will 
than he. Whatever he determines to do, he will 
\ do if it takes him his lifetime. He has an uncom- 
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mon degree of independence; loves liberty in the 
most positive sense. When a boy he possessed a 
strong degree of this feeling. Yet he has a great 
amount of ambilion; is determined to distinguish 
himself; is not willing to be great merely because 
his father was, but intends to be so on his own ac- 
count. He is willing to sacrifice money, ease, and 
all the luxuries of refined society, for the sake of 
gaining some end. He is naturally inclined to 
travel, but prefers to associate in society, that he 
may gratify his desire to study haman nature. 
He would prefer living a retired life, confined to 
his own home, and would walk and ride alone in 
preference to taking a companion, unless by so 
doing he could more effectually gratify his curios- 
ity. He can improve somewhat by being a little 
more social and companionable. His love of ani- 
mals and peta, and of things tender and dependent, 
is strong; but his love of society depends much 
upon circumstances. 

He has a great amount of determination and 
resolution in overcoming obstacles, and has spirit 
and energy equal to almost any emergency, except 
where cruelty is involved. He has n great amount 
of exeoutiveness contributing to his force of char- 
acter. Yet he is cautious, very anxious to know 
the issue of every undertaking, and how it is to be 
brought about, before entering upon it, and he 
carefully avoide mistakes, This diffidence often 
exhibite itself in too great anxiety as to surround- 
ing circumstances, His Veneration is large; his 
element of respect and regard for superiority ap- 
pears to be strong; yet his belief in the super- 
natural and consciousness of the spiritual appear 
to be inferior. He is also kind and sympathetio, 


and soon becomes interested in the welfare of 
others. His religious character is one which leads 
him todo good. He takes liberal views of subjects, 
but has no affinity for the marvelous, and is not 
easily captivated by the romantic. Ho is rigid in 
his ideas of justice, and lives an upright and honest 
life so far as possible. 

His imagination and love of oratory are strong, 
and he has favorable talents for a speaker. His 
hopes and anticipations are very strong. He has 
a high aim, and looks up confidently to its attain- 
ment. He would desire riches, if they could ad- 
vance him in society ; but if he were poor, aud had 
his choice to be rich or to be influential, he would 
sacrifice wealth for the sake of position, There is 
danger of his attempting more than he can realize, 
through the influence of his will and of his am- 
bition. 

Ho has great sympathy ; throws his whole soul 
into all he does. His Combativeness is large, and 
he will not be overcome, He is mild and gentle- 
manly, not disposed to be cruel, but he will not be 
conquered. He is one of the hardest of skeptics. 
If you wish to convince him you have got to do it 
by reason; he will not take your “ say-so” for 
anything. 

Whatever he does, he does alone as much as pos- 
sible, without mate or aid. He is perfectly indi- 
yidual—as much so as man can be. He has no 
superabundant flesh—it is all muscle; he could 
endure a great amount. He trusts to himself, be- 
cause he has great will, and consequently great 
strength. His broad shoulders indicate that he 
has used his physical powers vigorously. 

He is a very sensitive man with reference to his 
own character. He has almost an excess of 
anxiety to excel. His musical abilities, as giving 
a sense and appreciation of refined and scientific 
music, are better than his ability to execute music, 
to sing, and to control his voice. 


JAMES CRUIESHANE. 
PHRENOLUGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Your brain is quite large for the size of your 
body, and having a remarkably fine-grained and 
excitable temperament, you are liable to over- 
act, to exhaust your vitality too rapidly, and 
there is danger of your breaking down by exces- 
sive mental exertion. It is, therefore, of the 
first importance to you that you secure an abun- 
dance of vigorous exorcise, not walking simply, 
not riding on horseback merely, in which process 
the horse has greatly the advantage of the bene- 
fit, but you should do something that requires 
working with the arms and shoulders, as in m 
gymnasium. Your digestive power is not great, 
naturally, and your sedentary and mental habits 
tend to depress it still more. 

You have a great fondness for an abundance of 
pure air, and have n sense of suffocation when 
you are in any way deprived of s full quantity, 
which is an indication that it would be well for 
you always to follow; snd you should sleep nine 
hours in the twenty-four, when you can, and 
never less than eight. You may not seem, to 
yourself, to need it now, but ten years more will 
convince you that eight hours of sleep is quite 
little enough. 

Your phrenology indicates a large development 
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of the perceptive intellect, which gives quickness 
of observation, power to gather knowledge rapid- 
ly and accurately, and a strong lesire fto know 
everything. You have, also, a large development 
of the organs which give memory of pnces, 
forms, magnitudes, historical events and witty ia- 
cidents, and beautiful illustrations. 

You have, also, a large development of the 
upper portion of the forehead, indicating strong 
rensoning intellect, and a desire to know the why 
and wherefore of all that takes place. You are 
not satisfied with being a historian—you want to 
go one step farther and understand the philoso- 
phy of facts. 

You have a fine development of language, and 
ought to be a good talker and writer, but you 
should not be content yourself to sit and write. 
You should have a shorthand amanuensis to whom 
you can dictate your thoughts, and not wait for 
the slow procesa of recording, and thus have 
your thoughts held in your brain hissing hot 
till you can write them down. It would be well 
for you to learn shorthand yourself, so as to throw 
your thoughts on paper with the least possible 
delay and labor. You could talk to a reporter 
in fifty minutes as much as you could compose and 
write out in longhand in a day, and the labor of 
such composition ia not much greater, by the hour, 
than it is to sit and write it out by the slow pro- 
cess of longhand. Then you could do the same 
amount of mental labor and do it better, and 
have ten hours of opportunity to exercise and 
recreate. 

You are known for a fertile imagination, for in- 
ventive ingenuity, ability to originate, and to 
make new combinations of old facts; and as a 
writer or speaker, us a mauufacturer or artist, 
you would always be developing something new; 
either striking out into new fields of thought and 
of invention, or reorganizing old ideas and old 
mechanical proce ses. Your large Constructive- 
ness is a source of great success to you in what- 
ever department of effort you may devote your 
time. You are always finding ont something new 
and making old subjects racy and adapting them 
to the times. 

Your large Ideality gives you a great fondness 
for the beautiful, the elegant, the stylish, and the 
perfect. Your large Mirthfulness gives you some- 
thing of the tendency to be facetious and to cari- 
cature and represent facts and forms in a witty 
and ludicrous manner. 

You are a natural critic of character, and 
understand the motives and dispositions of strang- 
ers; and if you were an artist, you would put so 
much character into your pictures, that people 
would know, by looking at one of them, precisely 
what the subject was thinking about and what 
were his characteristics. You are also very 
fond of music, poetry, and oratory as well as of 
art. 

You value property, are interested in owning 
things of taste and yalue, and were you to deyote 
yourself to business exclusively, you would soon 
learn to financier well; but your natural tendency 
ia not toward the financiering department; it is 
more toward making something perfect that shall 
meet the wanta of the world, or gratify its tastes; 
in other words, you would muke a better manu- 
facturer or artist then merchant, You could 
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make something that the world would want, better 
than you could command good prices and financier 
the income and thus keep the business going. You 
would not make so good a publisher as an editor. 
You would take more pleasure and pride in mak- 
ing a good paper than in working up the financial 
department, and making it a paying concern. 

You have a very strong will- this you probably 
get from your father; but you get the finer 
qualities, the impulse, the genius, more from your 
mother. In combination with your tastes and 
criticism and genius, you have courage, pride, 
force, firmness, and will-power, which serve to im- 
press these other qualities upon those who come 
within your sphere. Your Combativeness and 
Destruotiveness are rather large; and these join- 
ed to your independence and will-power make 
your character very positive, 

Your intellect, imagination, and temperament 
indicate sharpness, clearness, and vividness, while 
the elements of force indicate dignity, strength, 
courage, determination, and power to wield your 
abilities successfully. 

You are a very social man. You arejfond of all 
the interests of home. You regard the cradle as 
an altar which is very near to heaven. You love 
children as well as a mother, and if you were 
to write any poetry, the chances would be very 
strong that you would begin at the cradle or end 
there. 

Your friendship is very intense. Tou are not 
satisfied with a few particular cronics—you feel 
as if you wanted to love everybody, This is part- 
ly a philanthropic spirit. You discriminate 
among good men as to who shall be your select 
companions, still, you feel no necessity of dismiss- 


ing an old friend to make room for a new one, but 
you would prefer rather to have un extension- 
table and have another turkey bought, and in- 
orease the viands as the number of friends might 
increase. You are at home in the social circle. 
Your influence with women is considerably more 
than average. If you were to fall into difficul- 
ties, or poverty, or suffering of any kind, woman 
would be your earnest advocate; children also 
would take your part. Whoever, as u child, has 
known you, clings to you sa he becomes older. If 
you wanted an office, your true way would be to 
electioneer with the children, and you would be 
sure to get their votes when they beoome old 
enough. There is not one man in ten thousand 
who has as much love for children as you, or who 
has, in conjunction with that, so great a develop- 
ment of the organs necessary for a teacher; but 
you are capable of teaching the higher branches 
and the more advanced minds You would excel 
as a classical scholar, and would also excel in 
the sciences, as an artist, a writer, or mechan- 
ician. 

You ought to have more Hope and more Venera- 
tion. If you had more Hope, you would not feel 
as anxious relative to success, and would, conse- 
quently, take life more easily, and not wear your- 
self out by that aoxious care which creates fric- 
tion. The best advioe I can give you, is to take 
life coolly, live moderately, and not try to do six 
days’ work in one. Spread your effort over the 
whole year. It is not necessary that everything 
be done at once. As I have before said, sleep 
abundantly, exerciee largely, avoid unnecessary 
care, anxiety, und friction, You need more body, 
and must husband your resources, or you will 
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be likely to wear out through the over-aotion of 
your brain. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


James CrurmsHanng, the enterprising editor 
and publisher of the New York Teacher, was 
born in Argyle, Washington County, N. X., Au- 
gust 28, 1881. He is the sixth of eight ohildren, 
and inherits from hia parents a sound constitntion 
and remarkable powers of physical and mental 
endurance. He is of medium height, slightly 
bnilt, of active temperament, and characterized 
for energy, precision, and independence. Trained 
to habits of self-reliance, and with an ardent thirst 
for knowledge, he left the paternal roof at the age 
of fourteen, and, aided at the first by his elder 
brother Robert, has oarved his own way to the 
post of usefulness and honor that he now occupies. 

He was fitted for college in Albany, under the 
immediate instruction of Rev. Dr. P. Bullions, and 
matriculated at Union College in 1847. Here he 
remained a year, when he left for a temporary en. 
gagement as teacher. This new calling be prose- 
cuted with some success for a couple of years, but 
feeling the need of further culture, and having, at 
that time, a leaning toward the Church, he spent 
another year at Madison University. Leaving col- 
lege a second time to replenish his exhausted 
finances, he engaged in a school in New Jersey. 
His success and fondness for the vocation decided 
his future course. He gave his whole soul to the 
profession of his choice, and became at once an 
earnest worker in the educational reforms of the 
day. 

In conjunction with his brother he established 
a classical school at Bellport, L. I., where he spent 
three years. His sympathies and aid going out 
from the narrow limits of his own school-room, he 
met regularly with the County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and was a leading spirit in all measures for 
the improvement of the means of public education. 
In 1856 he was elected a member of the board of 
editors of the New For Teacher at the annual 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, und in 
the autumn of the same year he removed to Al- 
bany to accept the post of first olerk in the De- 
partment of Publio Instruction. This position he 
resigned the following year, the State Association 
having tendered to him that of editor and pub- 
lisher of the Teacher. This periodical was, at 
that time, deeply involved and crippled in its 
finances. To its management the publisher gave 
his beat endeavors, and entered with spirit into 
all plans that promised educational reform. The 
Teacher is now one of the most enlightened and 
progressive journals in the country, and is doing 
good service in the educational cause. At the last 
annual meeting the Association again placed it in 
his hands for the further term of five years. 

Mr. C.’s style, as a writer, is terse, direct, and 
elegaut. He is precise in the use of language, 
and no great talker, unless deeply interested, and 
then he is zealous as the supporter of any mea- 
gure his judgment approves. He speaks with ra- 
pidity and earnestness, and is of pleasing address. 
He belongs to the‘conservative school of reformers, 
and subjects each new scheme to careful examina- 
tion before giving it his indorsement. He was 
among the founders of the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation, aud has ever given it cordial support by 
his pen, voice, and presence. 
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If culture, zeal, and love of the profession can 
accomplish anything, there is before him a oareer 
of usefulness that will tell upon the educational 
interests of the State and ovuntry. 


DEATH OF MR. WM. COMBB. 


Diep in Jersey City, N. J., after a long and 
painful disease of the heart and lungs, in his 66th 
year, William Combe, the last surviving brother 
of the late George Combe, Esq., author of The 
Constitution of Man,” Moral Philosophy,” ‘‘Phre- 
nology,” The Relation Between Science and Re- 
ligion,” and other scientific works: “a man of 
the greatest purity of mind,” as Prof. Rogers said 
of bim to the writer of this notice. 

Mr. Wm. Combe was one of seventeen children, 
all from the same parents, born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and the last surviving brother of Dr. 
Andrew and Mr. George Combe, to both of whom 
he bore a striking resemblance, and especially to 
the Dootor. He was a tall, stout, and well-formed 
man, With a large and well-developed head, where- 
in all the mental organs were in good endowment, 
working together in beautiful harmony; in the 
manifestation of all the feelings and thoughts of 
enlightened human nature, guided and controlled 
by reason, conecience, and sound understanding. 
He was in truth a Christian philosopher, a firm 
believer in the great and delightful doctrine that 
God governs the moral as well as physical world 
by the natural laws, and that we oan not be well 
or happy, much less prosperous in this beautiful 
world, unless we first study and obey the laws 
governing our own nature, and their relation 
with the world in which we live. His whole life 
was in perfect keeping with these philosophical 
sentimente, and during his long and severe sick- 
ness he preserved a calm and cheerful state of 
feeling, often remarking to his excellent and de- 
voted wife, and the two lovely daughters, his only 
ohitdren—now entering into womanhood—that 
“God was good, and “that he was ready to go 
home and be at peace there, as he had been on 
earth, with all mankind.” 

His attachments to his family and friends were 
strong and abiding ; his kindness, love of truth, 
and moral honesty were in full endowment, and 
ever active elements in his mental constitution, 
as the writer of this poor tribute to his memory 
well knows, having been intimately acquainted 
with him the last twenty-five years. His death 
is a great loss to his charming family. To his 
numerous friends, his many virtues and purity 
of life will long be cherished as the bequeat left 
them of a good friend and Christian philosopher, 
whose like we fear we shall not soon see again. 

Unoa, N. Y. J. McC. 
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Love iu a woman’s heart is like a fountain in a 
woodland dell, covered with mosses and fern- 
leaves. No ray of sunsbine reaches it, and no 
breath of summer air stirs its waters The idle 
wanderer may roam around it, may even pluck 
the blue forget-me-nots upon its brink, withont 
discovering it. He who can gently untwine the 
clinging vines, and push aside the drooping leaves, 
until he gazes into the pure depths, will see re- 
flected upon the bosom of the trembling water not 
only the deep blue heavens and the golden stars, 
but nearer to him will look up from those dark- 
ling depths his own image.—-C. E. Fairfield. 


DRUNKEN PHRENOLOGISTS. 


Tux publio have long been imposed upon, and 
greatly disgusted by a few—and by a very few— 
miserable vagabonds, who steal the livery of sci- 
ence to obtain the means wherewith to gratify 
gross and perverted appetites and propensities. 
We could name more than one of this description, 
but prefer not to. bring them into notice, or to de- 
file our pages with their names. Our object in 
this reference to the matter is simply to warn the 
public to be on their guard against pretenders, im- 
postors, and dissipated vagabonds. 

It is enough for us to state that no true phre- 
nologist aso far forgets himself as to commit the 
offenses named above. A truo phrenologist must 
be a true man—a temperate, circumspect, up- 
right, worthy citizen. The following testimony is 
in point. A distinguished United States senator, 
referring to Pure NoLocy, writes us as follows: 

„When a man properly understands himself, 
mentally and physically, his road to happiness is 
smooth, and society has a strong guaranty for his 
good conduct and usefulness.” 

His road to happiness ts smooth”—a very im- 
portant matter in the journcy of life. Again: by 
his understanding himself, society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.” 
This is not only true, but it is a testimonial 
worthy its high source. 

We may add, inasmuch as our science is 
brought into disrepute by the vile and vicions 
vagabonds, we would urge upon all true friends 
of the cause to discountenance and put down these 
offenders. 

PHRENOLOGY is no more responsible for the 
bad uses to whioh these creatures put it, than is 
Christianity at fault for “ cloaking” wicked men 
and women who thus pervert it. 

The credit of a good bank may not suffer on ac- 
count of counterfeits which may be pnt into circu- 
lation, and yet many innocent persons may be 
“taken in.“ By observing the following general 
rules, the public need not be deceived by this class 
of impostors. 

A good phrenologist will neither get drunk, 
gamble, lie, or steal. Neither will he engage in 
any of the low or wicked pursuits. He will not 
use profane or vulgar language, nor glory in his 
shame. But, on the contrary, a good phrenol - 
ogist will live a life of usefulness, circumspection, 
and honor. He will not only preach the truth, 
but he will practice it on all occasions. In short, 
a good phrenologist will be a good citizen, a gen- 
tleman, a mediator, and the benefactor of his 
race. All this, and more, may be expected from 
one thoroughly imbued with the true spirit of 
Phrenology, while the worst conduct may be look- 
ed for from those who prostitute ‘ our noble sci- 
ence” to base purposes. 

The public should discriminate, and not suffer 
themselves to be imposed upon by ignorant, wick- 
ed, and graceless scamps. 

We do know that the tendencies of this science 
are UPWARD, HIGH, AND HOLY. 

We olose with a testimonial from that great and 
lamented scholar and statesman, the Hon. HORACE 
Mann, who said: 

„ look upon Phrenology as the guide to phi- 
losophy and the handmaid of Christianity. Who- 


ever disseminates true Phrenology is a public 
benefactor.” 
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commodating our conduct to the agencies of the material objects around 
us. It seems irrational to expect that God will hereafter compensate 
good men for sufferings which they bring upon themselves by neglect- 
ing to study and obey his own institutions. 

The next class of objects to which I solicit your attention is the 
organic. These have received definite constitutions, and obeerve spe- 
cific modes of action; in other words, they also act under fixed and 
independent laws, impressed on their constitution by nature. Thus, 
the human body is subject to continual waste, to repair which nutri- 
ment ia necessary. This is supplied through the medium of the 
blood; which replaces decayed particles carried off by the absorbent 
vessels, and stimulates the brain and other organs to perform their 
functions aright. But to reuder it capable of accomplishing these 
objects, it must be supplied with chyle from the stomach, and oxygen 
from the lungs; and hence a necessity arises for eating wholesome 
food and breathing pure air. The bones are composed of organized 
materiale, and are supplied with certain vessels for their nutrition, and 
with others for the removal of their decayed particles; all of which act 
regularly, like the mechanism of a plant. Similar observations apply 
to the muscles, the skin, the blood-vessels, the brain, and all other por- 
tions of the body. 

Growth and decay, health and jdisease, pleasure and pain, in all of 
these parts, tnke place according to fixed rules, which are impressed 
on the organs themselves; and the organs act invariably, independently, 
and immutably, according to these rules. For instaoce—if we neglect 
to take exercise, the circulation of the blood becomes languid, the 
bones, muscles, nerves, and brain are imperfectly nourished ; and the 
consequences are—pain, loss of appetite, of strength, of mental vivacity, 
and vigor, and a general feeling of unhappiness. If we labor too in- 
teusely with our minds, we exhaust onr brains, impair digestion, and 
destroy sleep; this renders the organs of the mind incapable of action; 
and we are visited at last with lassitude, imbecility, palay, apoplexy, or 
death. If we exercise our muscles too severely and too long, we ex- 
pend an undue amount of the nervous energy of our bodies on them, 
our brains become incapable of thinking, and the nerves incapable of 
feeling, and dullness and stupidity seize on our mental powers. 

It is, therefore, a law inscribed on the constitution of the body 
That we should iconsume a sufficiency of wholesome food, and breathe 
unvitiated air. And however moral our conduct, however constant our 
attendance in the house of prayer, however benevolent our actions may 
be, yet, if we neglect this organic law, punishment, will be inflicted. 
In like manner, if the laws of exercise be infringed-~if, for instance, 
we overwork the brain, we are visited with punishment, whether the 
offense be committed in reclaiming the heathen, in healing the sick, in 
pursuing commerce, in gaming, or in ruling a state. If we overtask 
the brain at all, it becomes exhausted, and its action is enfeebled ; and 
as the efficiency of the mind depends on its proper condition, the men- 
tal powers suffer a corresponding obscuration and decay. 

There is obvious reason in this arrangement also. Ifthe brain were 
to flourish under excessive toil, in a good cause, and suffer under the 
same degree of exertion only in a bad one, the order of nature would 
be deranged. Good men would no longer be men; they might dis- 
pense with food, sleep, repose, aud every other enjoy ment which binds 
them to the general company of mankind. But, according to the view 
which I am expounding, we are led to regard the constitution, modes 
of action, and relations of our organized syatem, as all instituted directly 
by the Creator; birth from organized parents, growth, decay, and 
death in old age appear as inherent parts of our frames, designedly 
allotted to us; while pain, disease, premature decay, and early death 
appear, to a great extent, to be the consequences of not using our con- 
stitutions properly. 

When, therefore, we see the children of good men snatched away 
by death in infancy or youth, we should nscribe that calamity to these 
childrea having inherited feebly organized bodies from their parents, 
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or having, through ignorance or improper treatment, been led, in their 
modes of life, to infringe the laws which regulate organic matter. The 
object of their death seems to be to impress ou the spectators the im- 
portance of attending to these laws, and to prevent the transmission of 
imperfect corporea! systems to future beings. If we see the children 
of the wicked flourishing in health and vigor, the inference is, that they 
have inherited strong constitutions from their parents, and have not in 
their own lives seriously transgressed the organic laws. We have no 
authority from our philosophy for suppoeing that Providence, in re- 
moving the just man's children, intends merely to try his faith or 
patience, to wean him from the world, or to give occasion for recom- 
pensing him hereafter for his suffering; nor for believing that the un- 
just man's family is permitted to flourish, with a view of aggravating 
his guilt by adding ingratitude for such blessing to his other iniquities 
in order to augment his punishment in a future life. We see, in these 
results. simply the consequences of obedience and disobedience to the 
laws impressed by the Creator on our constitution. 

This principle delivers us from some perplexities and difficulties 
When the children of good men are healthy, this circumstance is re- 
garded as agreeable to the notions which we entertain of a just Provi- 
dence. But when other men, not less excellent, have feeble children, 
who die prematurely and leave the parents overwhelmed with grief, 
the course of Providence is regarded ns inscrutable; or, by way of 
reconciling it to reason, we are told that those whom God loveth, he 
chasteneth. When, however, the wicked man’s children die prema- 
turely, this is regarded as a just punishment for the sins of the parents ; 
but sometimes they live long, and ere prosperous; and this is cited as 
an example of the long-suffering and loving-kindness of God! The 
understanding is confounded by these contradictory theories, and no 
conclusions applicable to our practical improvement can be drawn from 
the events. When we look at the independence of the natural laws, 
when we recognize the principle that obedience to each has it peculiar 
reward, and disobedience its appropriate punishment, we find that our 
difficulties diminish. The man who obeys every law but one, is pun- 
ished for his single infraction; and he by whom one only is obeyed, 
does not, on account of his neglect of all the others, lose the reward 
of his solitary act of obedience. 


It still remains true, that “those whom God loveth, he chasteneth, “ 
because the punishments ioflicted for the breach of his laws are insti- 
tuted in love, to induce us to obey them fur our own good; but we 
escape from the contradiction of believing that he sometimes shows 
his love by punishing men who obey his laws; which would be tho 
case if he afflicted good men by bad health, or by the death of their 
children, merely as trials aod chastisements, independently of their 
having infringed the laws of their organic constitution. 

We avoid also another contradiction. The most religious persone 
who implicitly believe that disease is sent as a chastisement for sin, or 
in token of Divine love, never hesitate, when they are sick, to send for 
a physician, ond pay him large fees to deliver them as speedily as pos- 
sible from this form of spiritual discipline. This is very inconsistent 
on their parts. The physician, however. proceeds at once to inquire 
into the physical causes which have disordered the patient's organiza- 
tion; he hears of wet feet, exposure to cold air, checked perspiration, 
excessive fatigue, or some similar influence, aod he instantly prescribes 
physical remedies, and it is often successful in removing the disorder. Iu 
all this proceeding, the common sense of the patient and physician 
leads thern to practice the very doctrine which I amexponnding. They 
view the suffering as the direct consequence of the departure of some 
of the bodily organs from their healthy course of action, and they en- 
deavor to restore that state. 

A striking illnstration of the difference of practical result between 
the one and the other of these views of the Divine administration is 
furnished by the history of the cholera. When it approached Edin- 
burgh, n board of health was instituted under the guidance of physi- 
cians. They regarded the cholera simply us a disease, and they viewed 
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disease as the result of disordered bodily func- 
tions. They, therefore, urged cleanliness, sup- 
plied nourishing food to the poor, and provided 
hospitals and medicine for the infected; and 
these means were, on the whole, surprisingly 
successful. Rome is at this moment threatened 
with the approach of the cholera; bat the 
Pope and his Cardinals are pleased to view it, 
not as a disease, but ase religious dispensation ; 
and what means do they use to prevent its ap- 
proach? A friend in Rome, in a letter dated 
November 5, 1835, writes thus: “A black 
image of the Virgin has lately been carried 
through the city by the Pope and all the Car- 
dinals, for the express purpose of averting the 
cholera; so you see we are ina hopeful way, 
if it should assail us.“ The cholera did attack 
Rome, and fifteen thousand persons fell vic- 
tims to it, out of a population not much exceed- 
ing that of Edinburgh, where fewer than three 
thousand perished. Every reflecting mind 
mast see the superiority of the precautions 
used in the city of Edinburgh over those prac- 
ticed in Rome; yet the opinion that disease is 
the consequence of disordered bodily organs, 
and that the action of these organs is regulated 
by laws peculiar to themselves and distinct 
from the moral and religioua Inws, lies at the 
bottom of these different courses of action. 
My aim, you will perceive, is to bring our phi- 
losophy and our religious notions into harmo- 
ny, and to render our practice consistent with 
both. 


[ro BE conTINUXD.] 
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START RIGHT!—No. 2. 
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BY A. b. J. 


I wap the happiness to be one of the audience 
to which Professor Agassiz delivered his first lec- 
ture in the United States. It was in onr modern 
Athens, the city of Boston. It was introductory 
to his great series of lectures which followed, on 
the snbject of Natural Philosopby and Science. 
Well do I recollect—it was many years agone— 
the rich and glowing thonghts which sparkled 
amidst the broken language as it fell from his 
unanglicized lips. It was as if he had thrust his 
hand into the casket of science, and scattered 
broadcast the diamonds, and rubies, and pearls 
therein treasured up. Among other things, he 
related an incident of his own experience, which 
is so illustrative of what I wish to say in this con- 
nection, that I can not forbear transferring it to 
these papers, and will speak in his person, although 
the language may not be exactly his. 

„While I was in Switzerland, revising Profes- 
sor ——’s great work on the fishes of that region, 
my brother, who at that time was pushing his 
investigations into the chalk mines whioh lie be- 
neath the great city of Paris, sent me a single 
acale of a fish unlike anything ever before known. 
I immediately set myself to work to rear the fab- 
rio of which only this single brick was known to 
exist. When I had completed my fish, I sent a 
drawing of it, with a description of its habits, etc., 
to the Journal of Aris and Sciences, then issued 
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at Paris, in which it was published. Several 
years after, my brother found in those chalk for- 
mations a perfect fossil of the same species, and 
sent it for my inspection. On comparing it with 
my drawing, I found that so exactly had I deline- 
ated it. that not a single line required alteration.“ 

In connection with this I would also state the 
fact, that there are in che same Academy savans 
80 perfectly skilled in the Auman natural science, 
that they, with equal facility, erect a perfect 
manikin of any subject, whose dissected foot or 
hand is sent to their inspection. 

The use whioh I wish to make of these very 
strikiog facta is this: If from the examination 
of a single scale or bone of an extinct race, the 
naturalist can tell you to what class of animals it 
belongs, even if before it had ever been known 
to exist, describing also with almost perfect ex- 
actness the habits of such animals; or if the 
professors of natural science oan build for you a 
perfect manikin of your departed friend, whose 
single limb you have placed in their hands, al- 
though they have never seen the individual or 
heard any description of him, surely it should 
not be a thing to excite a wondering disbelief when 
the professed phrenologist assumes to predicate 
character on the external manifestations of the 
human head, the seat of the brain, the confessed 
throne of the mind or soul. 


It does not amount to an argument against the 
assumption, because there be heads “eo like as 
any twins,” which yet give out such dissonant 
signs. For Phrenology itself acknowledges that 
these dissonances arise from some disturbing cause 
over which the mind has no control. Two bells 
cast in the same mold, of equal purity and 
weight of metal, entirely similar in all external 
aspects, are found to give out tones entirely dis- 
similar; one sonorous, liquid, powerful—the 
other dull, thin, and light, and varying also in 
their key. Science teaches, and unerringly 
teaches, that there is somewhere a real canse for 
this difference, sometimes discoverable upon close 
investigation, sometimes defying the most rigid 
and protracted scrutiny. A thousand causes may 
produce the result; the incorporation of some for- 
eigu substance—a formidable bubble of air lodged 
near the edge—the difference of the temperature 
when the bell was cast—an internal and invisible 
fracture, and innumerable and almost inconoeiv- 
able other causes may produoe the result, 

And so of the head; although there may be 
great incongruity of character wheretwo headsare 
presented exceedingly similar in their cranial de- 
velopments, it militates nothing against the 
validity of the claim of Phrenolugy; for if this 
single case of incongruity is of so much importance 
in the estimation of the skeptic, what will he do 
with the thousand-and-one cases of perfect agree- 
ment? Tou shall find two heads of similar form, 
whioh shall manifest adverse characteristics ; and 
60 you shall find two bells, as nearly similar as two 
peas, which, when struck at the same time and 
manner, shall give out jangling tones. But these 
prove only the exception to the law which makes 
ten thousand bells to chime in harmony, and 
twice ten thousand heads to give forth to the ma- 
gician’s touch the same indubitable tokens. 

The difficulty of arrauging and locating these 
various and varied manifestations is a far leas 


difficult process than may at first glance be sup- 


posed. Slow, it assuredly must have been, and 
at first exceedingly imperfect. Nay, it can not 
be denied that the science is yet far from being 
perfected. Like all other scienoes, it must be sub- 
ject to imperfections; and unlike the exact and 
mathematical sciences, it must forever be subjec- 
to the progress of knowledge, and the mental pro- 
cesses of the minds which undertake to decide 
npon it. Every new stand-point presenta some 
different aspect, or at least some different shading 
of the same aspect. Two or more men may look 
upon the rame object, for instance, each from a 
different point of observation, and although there 
shall be perfect harmony in the decision as to 
what the object is, there may be a wide discrep- 
ancy as to many of its detaile. 

And this, to some brain, may prove an insur- 
mountable obstacle to concession, and a sufficient 
ground to others for not only disbelief, but for de- 
rision, and scorn as well. But these things affect 
truth in no other way than to polish and render 
it more visible and self-evident. The most mat- 
ter-of-fact things have been laughed to scorn ere 
this—things which no man would now tempt the 
mad-house by even doubting. 

But there is a large and rapidly growing claes 
whose faith in science is just dawning, aud who 
begin to hunger and thirst for the knowledge 
which it is the prerogative of Phrenology to im- 
part. Men and women who, enigmatical tothem- 
selves, would fain solve the riddle of their livee— 
men and women who, perceiving the loss they have 
suffered through the ignorance of their fathers, 
and mothere, and teachers, are intensely desirous 
that their offspring shall have all the advantages 
which to their childhood and youth were denied; 
and who anxiously look to Phrenology as their as- 
sistant and guide in conducting the traiuing and 
development of the pure immortals intrusted to 
their charge. 

For this class of inquirers we write, and to 
them would we devote especially what we have to 
say in the oonolusion of these papers, and in which 
we propose to consider— 

I. The Objections which are commonly urged 
against Phrenology, and 

II. The Application of this science to the de- 
velopment and training of the Physical, Intelleo- 
tual,and Moral natures of our children and youth. 


———ñ—ñ— —— ea e 


Oun Jounwais tn THE SourH.—While politi- 
cians are striving for personal and party ends to 
array one portion of our common country against 
the other, there are still some questions that are 
discussed harmoniously, and with benefit to all 
concerned ; among these are PurenoLoay and 
Physiology: and to prove conclusively that this 
is the fact, we have but to refer to our subscrip- 
tion books. For while most Northern publica- 
tions are tabooed by our Southern citizens, our 
subsoriptiens for the PursnotocicaL Jovana 
from that seotion bid fair to surpass in number 
those of any previous year. A thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles taught by Phrenology, and 
a course of life founded on those principles, would 
make our country one harmonious whole. 

This fact is beginning to be known by the beat 
thinkers every where, hence the patronage and sup- 
port given to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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PROP. FOWLER'S LECTURES. 


On the evening of January 28th, 1860, Mr. L. 
N. Fowrxn, of the firm of Fowurr Ax WELLS, 
having given the last lecture of his second course 
at Hope Chapel, Broadway, New York: Alanson 
Nash, Esq , was chosen chairman, and Mr. Charles 
C. Wakely, secretary. Mr. James B. Richards 
offered the following preamble and resolutions, 
which were adopted by acclamation. 


Whereas, Prof. L. N. Fowler having now closed 
bis second course of lectures on Phrenology, and 
illustrated its great practical value as an aid to 
self-improvement: we, who have listened to these 
lectures with great deligbt, deem it due to phre- 
nological science, to its able expositor, and to our- 
selves, to give some ex ion of our sentiments 
aes this important subject at this time. There- 
fore, 

Resolved. That phrenology furnishes us a basis 
of a sound mental philosophy, and gives us a 
knowledge of our passions, our sentiments, and 
our intellectual faculties in a manner at once 
clear, practical, and available. 

Resolved. That phrenology is invaluable in its 
application to self-culture, to the choice of occupa- 
tion, to the training and management of children, 
and to the selection of apprentices, agents, busi- 
ness partners, and congenial companions for life; 
and, as set forth by Prof, Fowler, we think great 
benefit may be derived from this science by all. 

Resolved. That Prof. Fowler's matter and man- 
ner commend him as a public teacher of phren- 
ology, and it gives us great pleasure to express to 
him our sincere thanks for the fund of useful in- 
et i imparted to us in the lectures now 
E $ 

Resolved. That we hereby earnestly invite Prof. 
Fowler to repeat his lectures in our city at his 
earliest convenienoe. 

Resolved. That the foregoing resolutions be 
published in our principal daily papers. 

ALanson Nasan, Chairman. 
C. C. WAxxL x, Secretary. 


PARASITH PHRENOLOGISTS. 


Tuene are strolling, unprincipled persons, who 
disgrace phrenological science by their immoral- 
ities, Nota few there are who claim to be from 
our office, or agents leeturing for us; sometimes 
they claim our very name. 

We have no connection with any phrenological 
lecturers outside of our establishment. We hope 
this statement will not be forgotten. 

Anybody can buy charts of us and throw them 
off the dock, or use them for recording examina- 
tions; but the use of our charts gives them no neo- 
essary connection with us, and involves us in no 
responsibility on their account. 

The foregoing was suggested by the reception 
of the following letter, and this is one of many of 
similar import respecting different persons. 

„ III., Jun, 24, 1860. 

MrssRs. FowLER ARD Weiis—There is an ignorant 
quack phrenologist in this country who, by his reckless 
and disgusting lectures and his failares in examinations, 
1s doing the cause a vast deal of injury; and as he makes 
the statement that the chart he uses was gotten up by 
himself, Mr. Fowler, and s mebody e'se, in joint commit- 
tee appointed for that purpose by the National Phreno- 
logical Association at Chicago some year or two since, 
I deem it due to the cause of Phrenology, which is the 
cause of humanity, as well as to Mr. Fowler, to give 
you these fects. His name is Q. W. Radecker. Make 
any use of this you please, and use my name when nec- 
essary. erences, 


[We assure our roaders that Mr. Fowler was never a 
member of such a committee, or Joinod any individual or 
body of men in few)? a chart in connection with any 


such society. —, 
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To Correspondents. 


To A. R. O., of Metomen, Wis.—You say, “ In 
all the almanacs the sun ts calculated to rise at tho same 
time on a parallel instead of a meridian.” If by “the same 
time” you mean the same instant of absolute time, it ts 
not so, nor do the almanacs ao state it. You must be 
aware that different meridians have different times, so that 
when it is noon on any meridian It is 11 Glock on another 
meridian 15 degrees to the west, and 1 o’clock in the after- 
noon on a meridian 15 degrees to the eust of it. The time 
ef the sun's rising and setting is therefore marked down 
in the ume of the meridian of the piace for which the al- 
manac is calculated. All places in the same meridian 
have the same hours or time of day, though the bours of 
his rising and setting will differ materially according to 
the latitude. 

You are therefore wrong in supposing that the sun rises 
and sets at the same time to all places nnder the same 
meridian. If you travel southward on your own, or any 
other meridian till you get to tbe equator, you will find 
that the sun will nee and set there throughout the year at 
6 o'clock, so that tho day and night will be equal through- 
out the year; and any length of day or night may be found 
on that or any other meridian from twelve bours to six 
months by moving southerly or northerly. The bour of 
the sun’s rising and setting depends on the latitude of the 
place and the sun’s declination taken in combination with 
each other; and this hour is (with a small exception which 
will be noticed presently) the same for all places on the 
same parallel. The exception is caused by the small 
change which takes place in the sun’s declination when 
passing from the meridian of one place to that of another 
on the same parallel, which change will affect the hour of 
rising and setting some little, but as this never exceeds a 
small fraction of a minute of time, gonerally only a few 
seconds, the almanac-makers rarely pay attention to it. 


D. W. K.—Accept our warmest thanks for the 
club of snhscribers for Lire. The work to which you refer 
now out of print—will be revised and reprinted at our 
earliest convenience. 

E M. H., Ohio.— The gentlemen about whom 
you inquire is capable of Ailing the place assigned him, 
and that, too, most creditably ; but surrounded as he ts by 
ambitious and mercenary politicians, he may yield to a 
course of action whieh may be repugnant to his own 
judgment and his better feelings. 


T. J. McM.—“ Fowler on Memory” will give 
you valuable bints as to cultivating yonr intellect and im- 
proving the memory. The cost of this book, by mall, ja 
88c. ‘Educatlon Complete” embraces the above book 
and two others—viz, ‘‘Self-Culture” and “Physiology,” 
and the whole costs, by mail, $2 50. 


H. E. W.—Iet. You are practical and ingenious, 
and could do well in some nice mechanical pursuit, with 
proper cultura, 2d. You could succeed as a Water Cure 
physician. 8d. You would succeed as a scholar in lan- 
guages rather than as a talker. 


J. B.—We kuow of no book that explains the 
method of taking plaster casts, which is in the market- 
Besides, very few persons could succeed in taking casts of 
heads without some experience, with the fullest desorip- 
tion. You should consult a dentist or some one else, and 


learn how to work the plaster, and then try common things 
before you try the human face, 


Piterarp Aotites. 


“ OUR Littie Pocket PET.“ — The tol- 
lowing aro among the numerous testimonials given by the 
the press to The Mechanics’ and Inventors’ Pocket 
Almanas for 1860 ;” 

“Buch is the tile of a neat little annual published by 
Fow ier Ax DP WEIIS. Now York It contains besides the 


calendar pages, several tables of interest to the mechanle 
and inventor—one for ascertaining the number of days 


water per second ; specific gravities of metals and woods; 
lengths of pendulums vibrating in given periods of dme; 
the wind asa motive power; on steam. temperature, ap 
power under different N on tron per foot, copper, 
eto., With numerous o 


— — 


to any meehanic. It also contains seven pages of Advice 
in Regard to Obtaining Patents for Invention,’ which is 


worth double the price asked for the work.”—Aew Hamp- 
ahire Gatene. 

“ Filled with tables and other matter of the highest im- 
portance to mechanics and inventors. The last sever 
Pages are devoted io a thorough and complete explana- 
tion of the way to proceed in order to procure patents fot 
inventions, It ig a reliable litle bo k, and should be ix 
{be possession of every mochanic, and partieularly showld 
those have it who are of an inventive turn of mind.”— 
Saint Anth ny Keprees, 

“Lt contains many useful tables espectally calculated te 
interest and instruct and assist all mechanics and iovent 
orn. Ii in a useful pocket companton.”—Lewing'on Leader 

The Wellsboro’ Adveritser pronounces It “a gem in it 
way. 

The Literary R-posttory seve: It can not fall to be o 
15 75 value to every mechanic, artlzan, and inventor & 

e country. A real mulum in parso,” 

The Oskaloosa 7¥mee says: It ia a ‘valuable pocke 
almanac, neauy printed, and contains much usetul inform 
ation to the mechanic and 1 particularly to the inventor.” 

The Greyville Iadepend mt saya: It u a comprehen: 
sive little work, containing a number of interesting tables 

inventors and mechanics. Send for it.” 


We send single copies, pre-paid by post, for 6 conls, oi 
13 coples for 50 cents, or 25 copies for $1. Addres 
Fow ur axp Wz114, 808 Broadway, New York. 


Fieth Annvat Report or THE SOUTHERN 

Onio LUNA IO AsYLum For THB Yaar 1858. 

By a rapid glance through this report we are led to con- 
olude that it is under very thorough and efficient manage. 
ment, and that it is conducted more economically thar 
publio institutions (even in this country) generally are 
Of late years more attention bas been pald to the mors 
management of the insane than formerly, and it gives u 
pleasure to note the improvements made in this depart 
ment of public charity, or rather public duty. 

Dr. J. J. Mollhenny 1s the superintendent and physician 
and from what we know of him we commend this institu 
tion to public regard. For, like all otber eminent physi 
clans of the insane, snch as the eminent Dr. Wood ward 
Dr. Brigham, Dr. Rockwell, and Dr. Buuolph, he js 1 


thorough-going phrenologist, and carries into his position 
that knowledge which le so essenttal to the correct com 
hension of Insanity and the treatment of the insane 
r. Melldenny is appreciated where he is known by al 
who are sufficiently informed to bave an intelligent ani 
valuable opinion on the subject. Bince his ceunectlot 
with the institution he has been enabled to manage the pa 
tients withont persion severity of any kind, and he walk 
among them like a fond futher. They follow and loye hin 
like children. Success to Dr. Mellbenny. 


In Parss.—Fow.Ler AND WELLS will shortly 
publish a useful and suggestive work, entitled 
How ro Live: Saving and Wasting, or Domesti: 

Economy Illustrated by the Life of Two Famities of Oppo 

site Character, Habits, and Practices, in a Pleasant Tal 

of Real Life, full of Useful Lessons in Housekeeping, anc 

Hints How to Live, How to Have, How to Gain, an 

How to be Happy; including the Story of A Dnm . 

Dar. By Solon Robinson. 

Also, a small hand-book on— 
Tue Human Voice: Its Right Management it 
Speaking, Reading, and Debating—Inclading the Prinel 

ples of True Eloquence ; together with the Functlons o 

the Vocal Organs—the Motion of the Letters of the Alpha 

bet—the Cultivation of the Ear—the Disorders of the Vo 

cal snd Articulating Organs Origin and Construction o 

the English Language—Propor Methods of Delivery- 

Bemedial Effects of Reading and Speaking, etc. By th 

Rev. W. W. Cazalet. New York: Fowrer app WII 

publishers. Pre-pald by mall, in pamphlet, for 15 cent 

in muslin, 26 cents. 

The author says: The work I now present to the pub 
llo is the reautt of much thought and study over a perio 
of more than fifieen years. aving myself nuſſe fron 
relaxation of throat, and the feeling of exhaustion afte 
epeaking and reading, 1 set to work t» consider the cause 
Inis led me to inv: atigate the mechanism end action of th 
vocal organ, and the result has been the present work. ii 
which I have endeavored to shew the natural action of a 
the organs concerned in the furmation of speech. 1 spes 
confidently of the effoct that must follow from attention t 
the rules I have laid down, not only from my own case 
but also from that of others to whom I have imparted thes 
principiem, * „ My object te the promulgatio 
of true principles not only for establishing general rale 


for guidance from the first elements of speaking and rend 
from any one day in the year to another; the velocity of | 


ing to the hiahest outpourings of rloquence, but sleo al 


_ fording a means for relief to those suffering from the man 


evils artaing froin misunderstanding aud wrong direction 
where the voice is the basia of the professional career, 
In this second edition I have introduced the sabject ¢ 


er tables and suggestions valuable Delivery as a syatem f.r correct speaklog and reading. 


— 


Arthur's.— Herald, 


i 


— 


Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or bee 
fore tho 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Trxus.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


THE LEADING TWO-DOLLAR MAGAZINE! 


ARTHUR'S 
Lapres’? HOME MAGAZINE 
FOR 1860. 
VOLUME XV. AND XVI. 
Edited by 


T. 8. ARTHUR and VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Devoted to Social Literature, Art, Morals, Health, 
Fashions, and Domestic Huppiness. 

The Publishers of AztHur’s Lapixs’ Home Maaza” 
elalm for it the distinction of being the BEST rwo- Doll 
MAGAZINE in the country. And thie is the voice of the 

ress as well as the people. Read the following, from 
Bundreds of like tenor In our possession: 

Decidedly the best of the two-dollar Magazines, — 
Courier, Findley, O. 

The best two-dollar Magazine publisbed.— Democrat, 


Kenton, 0. 
2 cheapest and best of its kind. Rep., Nashville, 


The very best Magazine extant.— Argus, Corydon, Ind. 
The best of the two-dollar Magazines. Sentinel, N. 


L., O. 

Of all the popnlar family Magazines, we give this the 
preference.— Witness, Indianapolis, Ind. 

It stands among the foremost of our Magazines. — Times, 
Delphi, Ind. 

Beyond all doubt the best two-dollar monthly In the 
land. Citizen, Urbana, O. 

We look upon this popular work as one of the first in 
the country.— Rep., Lancaster, N. F. 

There is no zine in the country we prefer to 

Tei d good, alguns e io ci Ify, 

t is pure and good, always aiming clevate, purlfy, 

and refine.— Mail, Waterville, Die. 

It is equal to, and, we were about to say, sul the 
far-famed “ Godey.— Southern Tier, Belmont, N. Y. 

It should enter every honse and home in our broad 
land.— Republican, Lalparutso, Ind. 

We expect to take it until we get too blind from old age 
to read anything—snd then, if avy one will read for us, 
we'll still take R. — Arpress, Sullivan, Ill. 


TERMS: TWO DOLLARS a year in advance, 
Two Coples for one year ͥ $3 00 
Four Copies for one year...... 5 00 


All additional snbscribers above four at the same rate, 
that is, 61 25 per annum. Where twelve subscribers and 
$16 are sent, the gettor-up of the Cinb will be entitled to 
an additional copy of the Magazine. 

Those who send smaller clubs will be entitled to the 
extra copy by making additions thereto until the number 
roaches twelve, 

It ts not required that all the subscribers to a Club be at 
the same Post-Office. 

Specimen numbers sent to all who wish to subscribe or 


make up Clubs. 
CLUBBING. 
Home Magazine and Godey's Lady's Book, one year $3 50 
Home Magazine and Harper's Magazine, one year.. 8 50 
Home Magazine and Saturday Evening Post.. 8.00 
Address, T. 8. ARTHUR & Co.. 


828 Walnut Street, Pniladelp bia 


Tiere o SE 5 — = 
THe Warer-Cure JouRN AL devoted to 
Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life and Health 
with Engravings illustrating the Human System—A 
Guide to Health and Longevity. Published monthly. 
Goon HALT is ove Garar Want.—We can obtain It 
only by a knowledge of the Laws of IAfo and the Causes 
of Disease. All subjecta connected with Diet, Exercise, 
Bathing, Clean!Inesa, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, 
Occupation, ete., are clearly presented in the WaTxRA- C WEN 
Journal. Hydropathy is fully explained and applled to 
all known diseases. Water-Cure ts not equaled by apy 
other mode of treatment in those complaints peculiar to 
Women. Particniar directions are given for the treatment 
of ordinary cases at Honk. so that all may apply it. The 
JovENAL Is designed fur the “ People.” Believing Heatth 
to be tho basis of atl happiness, we rcly on the friends of 
‘ood Health to place a copy of the WATER-CURR JOURNAL 
n every family in the United States. Single Copy, 61 a 
year; Five Copies, #4; Ten Copica #7; Twenty Copies, 
dla. Subscriptions may commence now. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


jitized by (3O gle 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


For 1860. Now Ready. 


Tue WArkR-CURE ALMANAC 
FOR 1860, contains —besides all the usual calendars— 
Hygienic Medication; Water-Cure Explained ; Gymnas- 

tics for Consumptives ; Healthy Children; Tight Lacing 
and Consumption ; with Hints and Suggestions, Advice, 
eto. Price, prepaid by mail, only six cents. 


ThE PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC 
for 1860, contains—besides tho nsual astronomical matters 
Names of all the Organs; Portraits and Sketches of 

Prescott, Triplet Siatera, Ada Clifton Major E. W. 
Serrell, George G. Briggs, Dr. Winslow wis, Dr. 
Windship, Dr. Phelps Dr. J. V. O. Smith, Dr. Mattson, 
Dr. D. Thayer, Judge Those. Russell, Messrs. Pangborn, 
Bali, and Wilts, obert Burns, Signs of Character, 
Utulity of Phrenology, Employment, etc, Price, elx cents, 
or twenty-five for $1. Sent free by first mall. 


3 
Tue MECHANICS AND INVENT- 

ORS POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1860, contains— 

A Table showing the Time of tho Bun's Rising and Setting 
Equation of Time; Table of the Moon’s Phases; Com- 
. of Brass; Theoretical Velocity of Water per 

econd; Guage for Wire; Specific Gravities of Metals 
and Woods; Welgbt of Cast and Wrought Iron In 
Romide per Cubic Foot; Lengths of Circular arcs 
to Radius Unity; Dimensions of Screws, Nuts, and 
Washers; Degrees (Fahrenheit) required to Melt dif- 
ferent Mctals; Dimensions of Noted Stone Bridges of 
Farope ; Lengthsof Pendniums ; Temperature of Steam 
at different Atmospheric Pressures; The Wind as 3 
Motive Power, eie. Price slx cents; twenty-five for 61. 


Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Homer Hanp-Booxs. 

We have just published new editions of the fol- 
lowing seesonable and very valuable works. They aro 
the most complete, the most beautifully illastrated, and 
perfectly got up of any works of the kind. They may be 
had in one large, handsome, well-bonnd volnme complete, 
or in separate volumes, as preferred. They embrace 


Taurs HOUSE; 


A Naw ILLUSTRATED Pocket MANUAL or RURAL ÀROHI- 
TEOTURS, With numerous vlews and plans, or How to Bulld 


DwxLLIxe-IIovszs, Barns And SHepe, 
Stapres, House & Carrie, Ice-Hovass, 
Pou.tey-Housxs, Pra-Pens, LARGE & Satu. 


And all other buildings for farmers or yillage residents. 


THE GaRvDeEN; 
A Pocxrr Mawvat or Horniocvtruns, or How to Cultivate 
Vegetables Fruits, and Flowers, with Information ou the 
GrowTH oF PLANTS, Sorts anp MAxUnxs, 
Tur Kircnen GARDEN, Tue FRUIT GARDEN, 
Ture Frowsz GARDEN, ORNAMENTAL Tres, Ero. 
With the best list of flowering plants, trees, and sbrubs 
approved and recommended by the American Institute. 


T HH FARM; 


A New ILLOBTRATED Pooxet MANTAL or PRAOTIOAL Ad- 
RIOULTURR, or How to Cnitivate all the Fleld Crops, 

Tae Botation or Cuors, Uxpre DRAINING, 

Fences, THEIR Varieties, On FARN Crors, 

Farm MARAGEMENT, ORCHARD MANAGEMENT, 
and olher snbjects of the utmost importance to every farm- 
er. It wil surely be hls own fault If the reader of this work 
does not make an Improved system of farmlog " pry.” 


DomerstTic ANIMALS; 


A Pooxet Manvat on Srock, or How to Breed, Rear, 
and Use all the Common Domestic Animals, 

Tar Best Horses, Tux Best CATTLE, 

Tae Best MULES, Tue Best Swing, 

Tue Best Suer, Tux Best Pobrrxr, 
with Cbapters on Beer Keeping. Diseases, Hows Treat- 
MENT, and Cure of Sick Animals, etc. Very important. 


„The House“ The Garden“ ((The Farm” — 
and “ Domestic Animals,” may be had in paper 
covers, at 30 cents each, the four at $L; or in 
one large well-bound gilt volume, prepaid by 
first mail to any post-office, for $1 50. 


Adare, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
908 Broadway, New Tork. 
EI AGENTS AND BOOKSRLLEBS, tn every city, village, 
or nelghborhood, may do well by engaging In the sale of 
these Naw ILLUSTRATED RORAL Hanp-Booxs, 


[Marca, 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE. 


From the Home Journal, New Yorx, Aug. N. 1839. 

Among the many apparent trifles continually beng 
brought to the surface from the ideal under-world of the 
unknown, there are occasionally simple articles Godt J 
but Htue in detail, but whose combined benefits, useſu 
ness, and economy of time and money aggregate on the 
basis of millions. Such an article is SPALDING’S PREPARED 
Give. Its uses are innumerable. and as its cost is next to 
nothing, the demand for it is universal. It is prepared 
with chemicals, and nsed cold requiring but Little skill or 


time for its application. 
Manufactured by H. C. SPALDING & Co., 
48 Cedar Street, New York. 


Tue New ILLUSTRATED SELFIN- 


STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Handred Engraved Portraits of Re- 
markable Men and Women. ‘his excellent practical 
work, writtea for tho information and improvement of a'l, 
embraces, among other topics: Tue Laws or Lrrs; 
Hereditary Influences; Health— How to Preserve it; 
Temperaments—illustrated ; Srons or Cuazactsx; Prin- 
ciples and Proofs of Phrenology ; Analysis and Classifica- 
tion of the Faculties; and a Chart for Recording Examl- 
nations. A handy 12mo vol., revised and enlarged, bonnd 
with gilt back and sides. Prepaid bymail, only 50 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


Covers ror Pnonoerapuic RE- 


PORTERS.—Morocco covers, 12mo, sent by mail, post- 

pald, for 50 cents. Books for Pencils, 43 pages, 6 cents 

each, or five for 25 cents. Books for Pens, 10 cents each. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New Tork. 


On Triau.—To GIVE EVERY- 


ody a chance to judge for themselves, we send LIFE 
ILCUSTEATED three months for 25 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


CHART OF THE ANIMAL KING - 


DOM. By A. M. Redfield. This cbart, which is in size 4} 
by 5 feet, presents the subject of Natural History before the 
student in the most plain and simple manner possible. 
The arrangement of its several parts ls so harmonious 
and beautiful. the classificstion so lueld and orderly, tho 
statements and explanations so brief, yet comprehenrive, 
that It merits the attention of all cl»sses, from the studeni 
desiring to take his first lessons In this great science, to the 
experienced naturalist, To render it, If posible, still more 
Plato, the char: is accompanied by a book of 700 pages. 
entitled, ZooLtogicat Science; or, Nature in Livi 
Forms; illustrated by numerous plates. The chart an 
book are furnished for Ten Dollars, Not mailable. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


READER, WHAT SAY YOU TO GET- 


ting up a Club for LIFE ILLUSTRATED? Ask a fow 
nelghbors to join, and have fonr copies three months for 
$1. Tou will like I. A single copy 8 months, 25 cents. 


Now RRADT—A New and Valuable Hand-Book on 


FRUIT CULTURE: 


A Gnide to the Cultivation and Management of Fralt 
Treca, with Descriptions of the Beat and Most Poy ular 
Varicties. It treats particnlarly of APPLES — Pzans— 
Pioms—Peracues—Smat.t Frvu.te—Brerizs—and bas an 
Appendix. with Directlons for Cooking and Preserving all 
Kinde of Frults. Price, prepaid by first mall, 50 centa 
Address, FOWLEK AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Lire ILLUSTRATED.— A FIRST- 


olass pletortal weekly—Vol. 8—Circnlates largely in all 
the States, North, South, East, aud West. Adapted to the 
farmer, planter, merchant, inventor, mechanic, and the 
family. $2. year; $1 half a year. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New Tork. 


ForErton PATENTS. 


Persons beving inventions on whicb they are desirous of 
secoring foreign patents, will do well to correepond with 
us before making other arrangements to secure tbem. 
Our arrangements in Europe are very complete, and oar 
ebarges moderaw. Prudence requires that applications 
for patents in Europe, particularly in England, should be 
mado as early as possible. The drawings for English ap- 
plications (which are reqaired to be on parchment) are 
made in our own office, which enables us to carry out the 
wishes and tastes of the inventor more perfectly than tf 
we allowed them to be prepared in England. 

4 “provisional protection” may be obtained in England 
for a mail part of the whole expense of obtaining u patent, 
and this, while it secures the invention, allows the patentee 
some little time to Pay the balance of the funds, Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


Lire ILLVUSrRATED.—A FIRST- 
clasa pictorial weekly, for the family, the merchant, 
mechanic, artisan, farmer, planter, mapufeciurer, builder, 
fralt-grower, etc, #28 year, 

Addreea, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


1860. 


How to Live: 


Saving AND WASTING; on, Domeerio Ecovomy ILLUS- 
TRATED by the Life of Two 22 Character, 
Habits, and Practices, in a Pleusant Tale of Real Life, 
Useful Lessons in Housekeeping, aud How to Live, How 
to Have, How to Gaio, and How to be Happy; Ineludin; 
the 8 of A Dime a Day. By Solon Robinson. 15 
Imo. pages Price, 75 cents Prepaid by mall on 
receipt ga pron New York: Fowrsz asn WEIL, Pub- 
lishers, Broadway. 

No man, woman, or child, can read tbis book without 
being interested in its pleasant narrative and exposition 
of human character, and instructed in lle lessons of 
economy, in things that pertain to every-day life, lu every 
family, It is written by one of much experience, with the 
sole design to do pood, iti u gees peeks Migr for a 
good purpose, an y well adap o us 
all new 1 In housekeeping. It may be read with 
profit by all classes, and we aro confident that no one can 
read it without being interested, amused, and instructed. 


A List oF NEARLY ALL THE 


Water-Cure Establishments In Ameriea—their location, 
ete.—given In the WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


Lire [LLUSTRATED.—À FIRST- 
class piclòrial family Journal, for men, women, and chil- 
dren, at bome and abroad, in school, college, seata of 
government, everywhere, al #2 a year. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Fruit-Growers AND NURSERY- 
MEN will und an able adyoeate in LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


SYRINGES. 


Having made srrasysmente with the manufacturers, wo 
shall keep a supply of Syringes constanuy on hand for sale 
al low 2 

We shall send the very best Patent Elastic Syringe, 
Warranted to give eallafaction, by mail, post-paid ‘or 43. 
A liberal discount allowed to Water-Cure Establishments 
and those who boy to sell again. Cash orders shall be 
propi attended to and dispatched by urst ex 

FO AND WELLS, 805 Brondway, New York. 


A Remarkable Book. 
Now Rrabr.—IIIN IS TOWARD 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 
How to Acquire and Kein Heauty, Grace 
trength, and Seoure Long Lifo and Continued * 
fulness. Price, PREPAID BY iner MAIL, only 81. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
$08 Broadway, New York. 
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Patent Oiice 


Eua Lar five teed propi 


IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 
PATENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


We transact at this office al) kinds of business connected 
bby pronar o Patents, elther in this country or in any of 
the European States, 

Having secured the ald of the best Patont Attorneys 
known to the publie, both in England and on the continent 
of Europe, we are ablo to afford the best of facilities for 
obtulning Patents in forcign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Omee Depart- 
mont, has for the past ten years boen successfully engaged 
iu obtaining patents for Inventions, and during the later 
portion of that time hus devoted particular allention te 
contested ens. 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may ovnsult us as to the novelty and pat 
entability of their improvements, and receive our report, 
by describing their inventions w us, and foclosing a stamp 
to prepny the return letter. 

‘ommunications by lener m reference to Inventionss 
Patents. or Patent Law, . attended ta. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, Broudway, New Vors. 


Lire ILLuSsT RATED. -A FIRSI- 


class weekly pletorial, Only §2 a year: +1 for six months, 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Digitized by Goi gle 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Dr. S. B. Smrru’s CRYSTAL | 


BATTERY MAGNETIC MACHINE, FOR EXTRACT- 
ING TEETH WITHOUT PAIN, AND FOR MEDI- 
OAL PURPOSES. 

This la the only instrument in the world with both the 
Dineer and To-and-fro currents, The zincs never require 
cleaning, Expense of running It, one cent a week, 

The machine ls of strong power, warranted to run well. 

Orders promptly Aod by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 305 Broadway, New York. 


— 

Lire ILLUSTnATED— A FIRST- 
lass Pictorial Family Mewapeper commences its eighth 
volumo this week. It is devoted to Education, Agriculture, 
Mochanies, Architecture, New Inventions, Business, to 
Moral and Intellectual Improvement, Social Entertualu- 
ment, the News of the World, and all movement of 


ractical Interest and atility, Now is the time to subscribe, 
nly 43 u yeur, or three copies #5, Five coples $6, or ten 
0. Geto 


cop a (lub. Address, 
W. 


LER AND WELLS, New York, 


HOME IMPROVEMENT. 
How to Writer; 


A New Pooxer Manva or Courosrriox Aub Lerret 
Warrixo. Just the thing for everybody who bas occasion 
to writo— 


Business Lerrens, 
Fairy LETTERS, Notes AND Can’ 4, AND 
Fatespiy Lerress, Newsrarer Arrio.es; 


or any thing ehe. No young an or young woman lu the 
country can afford to be without this popular and Indie 
pensable little manual. Price 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents 


How to Tak; 


A New Pocket MANUAL or Conversation AND Denata. 
Exceedingly useful to every ono who weuld talk 


Love Lerrens, 


CORRRCTLY, Is tie Snor, 

CLRARLY, Ix tue Drawma-Room, 

FLUENTLY, Is Drnertxa Sooisrt, 

Fonctubx, Is Tur Lnamtarvnux, 

ELOQUENTLY, AND Ar Puno Meerivos, 
VELY; Ox ALL Occasions, 


Probably no work in the English langnage contains so 
much useful matter on this subject, In so small a pace; 
and it is not a grammar, but an Interesting book to rend. 
Price 80 cents; in muslin, 0 centa, 


How to Benave; 


A New Pocker MANUAL or REFUBLIOAN ETIQUETTE AND 
Gute TO Connect Paesonat Hana. If you desire to 
know what Good Mannera requiro— 


Ar Hour, As A Guest, 

On Tux Srxxrr, Ly Conversation, 

Ata PARTY, Ar Piaces OF Auf, 
Ar Cnvron, ls Trave.ire, 

Ar TADLE, Ix run Company or Lapres, 
As à Host, Is Covemmr— 


This ls the book you wank The New York Mpening 
Mirror pronounces thla “the most complete thing of the 
kind we have over seen.“ It is already accepted as a 
standard work on the subjectof manners. Price 30 cents; 
in muslin, do cents. 


How to Do Business; 


A New Pockrr Mascat of Practical Affairs, and Galde to 
Success lu the yarlous Pursults of Life, Indlapensable— 
Ix run Countine-Room, Fon rir CLERK, 
Is rue Stone, Fou rut APPRENTICE, 
Ix ror Buor. Fon tux Fauuen-Bor, 
Iw run MARKET, For Tue Hook-AgRNr, 
On TUR Faun, For att. Busivess Mex, 
Everywurrn, Fon Eveursopr. 


It teaches how do choose u pursuit, bow to oducate one's 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success. It ts 
eminently practical, and adapted to the wants of all classes, 
Price, 80 ceuts; maalin, 50 cents, 

Fowukn anv WeLLS, 
803 Broadway, Now York. 


LiFe ILiusinarep—A FIRST- 


class pictorial weekly, clrealates Enst, West, North, and 
South. Adapted to the late reste of all—to the farmer, 
2 therchant, loventor, artisan, mechanic, to echoola, 

learned professions, law, medicine, and divinity, 12 


a year. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York, 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HWY- 
DEOPATHIO LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY EE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
By Mail or Express. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


A beautiful set of anatomical and ph 


ological plates, 
aix in number, mounted on canvas 


rollers, or color- 


each. 
TYDROPATHY. 

Dr. Tralhs Encyclopedia. ........-..+ 29'000 
Dr. Show's Family L'hyelel an. esse ee 2 00 
Wator-Cure in Chronic Diseases. 1 80 
Domestic Practice of III ArAůn deve eas 1” 
Waler-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other d- 

ard works: 
The New Pocket Syringe 8m 
Urenst Il. 2 00 
Nipple Shield. oar 

Lo aye for Socicties and Private Cabinets. Forty of 

our beat Specimens, size of Life, Cast from the hende of 
John Quincy Adama, Aaron Barr, G Combe, Elihu 


Burritt, T. H, Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr, Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceoln, cte, etc. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safely. Price, 
only #25 for forty casta. 

Also, Fowler's 2 Combe's Phrenology, Pre- 
nological Charts, and mar! ed Busta. 
Crayon H 


INVENTORS WILL FIND A LIST OF 


all new Patents, with frequent [usirative Engravings in 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 20 cents for three months. 


“Now or Never.”—Tue OFFER 


js still open, but unless accepted soon, our regular terms, 
#2 n year, will be adbered to. LIFE ILLUSTRATED 
will now be sent, on tu, three months for 25 cents. 


EVERY TEACHER sbould have 
Tue Rlanr Worn IN tue Ricut 


PLACE: A Pocxer Dretioxany or SrNoN Tus. Teon- 
NICAL Trews, Annarviations, Formon Punases, ete., 
eic, with a Chapter on Panctuation and Proof-Reading. 
‘This te an Indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what be means, and 
neither more nor le-s. and say it in the beat way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN STERE 


OSCOPIC EMPORIUM. 

An extensive nud varied assoriment of American and 
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DEFINITION OF THE FACULTIES 
AND THE TEMPERAMENTS 


DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES. 


1. Amarivermss.—The atlachmont of the 
sexes to each other, adapted to the continu- 
ance of the race. Abuse: Licentiousness and 
obscenity. Deficlency: Want of affection 
loward the opposite sex. 

2. PurLorroeenrrry Parental love ; 
fondness for pels, and the young and helpless 

adapted tothe infantile condition. 

buse: Kxcesslve indulgence ; idolizing aod 

spoilt ohildren by caresses. Deficiency ; 
eglect of the young. 

8. Apnearvawess.—Friendship; love of 
company ; — — on to associate. Adapted 
to man's requisition for society and concert 

. 
company. ency : 1 ends 
and soetety j the hermit disposition. 

4. Ixnanrrrverzes.—Love of home; de- 
siro to live nenily in one place; 


to the necessity of a home, Abuse: 
Prejudice agains other countries, Den- 
clency : Continual roaming. 

A. Uson ror Lurx.—Connubial love ; de- 
alre to pair; to unte for life; and to remain 
constantly with the loved one, Abuse: Ex- 
cenalve — of attachment. Deficiency: 
Wandering of the connubial affection. 

6. Cowrmcrrr.—Ability to chain the 
thoughts and feelings, and dwell continually 
on one subject until it Ia completed. Abuse: 
Prolixity ; tediously dwelling on a subject. 
Deficiency : Excessive fondness for v. y; 
“too many irons in the fire.” 


SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 


6. Comaativesmss.—Selfdefense, resist- 


ance; the energetic go-ahead disposition. 
Abuse: A quick, flery, exeitable, fault-find- 
ing, con disposition. clemey : 
Cowardice, 


J. Deeraccrivexnss.—Executiveness ; pro 
polling pra: the exterminating feel nE: 

base : The malicious retaliating, revengeful 
suporton Deficloncy: Tameness ; inet- 
clency. 

8. ALmentivewrsa.—Appotile ; desire for 
nutrition; enjoyment of 1 and drink. 
Abuse : Gluttony ; andizing; drunken- 
ness. Deficiency: Want of appetite; abste- 
miousness. 


9. A NES. Economy; disposi- 
tlon to save and accumulate property. 
Abuse: Avarice; theft, extreme selfishness. 
Deficiency: Prodigality; Inability to pore 
elate the true value of property; lavishness 
and wastefulness. 

10. Szorerıyvenzas.— Polley ; management. 
Abme: Cunning; fory: to lie low; keep 
dark; disguise. Deficionoy: Want of tact; 
bluntness of expression, 

11. Cacriovannis. — Pradence; careful- 
ness; watchfulness; reasonable solicitude. 
Abuse: Fear; timidity; procrastination. 
Deficiency ; Careless; heedless; reckless. 

12. ArrxopaTivenes.—Affability; ambi- 
tion; desire to be elevated and mated, 
Abuse: Vanity; selfpralse; and extreme 
sonsitiveness. Deficiency: Indifference to 
public opinion, and disregard for personal 
appearance. 

18. Secr-Kereeu.—Digolly; manliness ; 
love of liberty; nobleness; an aspiring dis- 
position. Abuse: Extreme pride; arro- 

nee; an aristocratic, domineering, repals- 
ve spirit, Deficiency: Lack of seif-reapect 
and appreciation, 

14, Pruweas.—Decision ; stability; perse- 
Yerance; unwillingness to yield; jude. 
Abuse: Obatinacy ; willfainces ; mullshocss, 
Deficiency: Fickle-mindedness. 


MORAL SENTIMENTS, 


15. Conscrsnrrovaness.—Jantice; integ* 
rity ; sense of duty and of moral obligation: 
Abuse: Scrupalousness ; self-condemnation ; 
remorse; unjust censure. Deficiency: No 
penitence for ain, or compunction for having 
done wrong. 

16. Horz. — Expectation; anticipation; 
looking Into the fature with confidence of 
success. Abuse: Extravagant promissa and 
anticipations. Deficiency: Despondency ; 
gloom; melancholy. 

17. Brrerrcauity.—Iomition; pereeption 

(a the spiritual; wonder. Abuse; Belief in 
gheew ; witehcraf, and unreasonab‘e isma 


{=> 
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SYMBOLICAL HEAD 


ILLUETUATING THE ESTREME ACTION 


* 
2 t Lack of faith, incredulity, skep- 


18. Vewrgeation.—Reverence ; worship; 
adoration; respect for antiquity. Abuse: 
Idolatry; superstition; worship of idols, 
Deficiency: Disregard for things sacred ; 
imprudence, 

AW bpp eat ee ol drato o 

q sympathy ; mthropy ; * 
— — a ‘Abvase: Giring alma to ihò un- 
borne loo easily overcome by sym- 
pathy, eficiency: Extreme selfishness; 
no regard for the of others. 


SEMI-INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS, 


20. Cowsravorivenxss.—Mechanical in- 
— ability to use tools; eonstruct and 
invent. Abuse: A loss of time and money 
in trying to invent perpetual motion. De- 
ficiency : Inability to use tools or understand 
machinery ; lack of skill. 

21. Iprattrr.—- Ive of the perfect and 
beautiful; refinement; ecstasy; poetry. 
Abuse: A disgoat even for the common du- 
les of life. Deflclency : Roughness; want of 
laste or refinement 

B. Sva.urry.—Fondness of the grand and 
magnificent; the wild and romantic in 
nature, as Niagara Falls; mountain scenery. 
Abuse: Extravagant representations; fond- 
ners for tragedies. Deficiency: Views the 
terrifie without pleasure of emotion, 

22. Imrration.—Power of imitating ; apr: 
ing; working afler a pattern, Abuse > Mim- 
lery ; servile Imitation. Deficieney; Inabil- 
ity to conform to the manners and custome 
of society, 

25. Minrurvisesa.—Wit; fun; playful- 
ness; abliity to Joke, and enjoy a hearty 
laugh. Abuse: Iidicule aud sport of the 
infirmities nod misfortunes of others. De- 
Oclency : Gravity ; Indifference to all amuse- 
menta. 


INTELLECTUAL ORGANS, 


OBSERVING AND KNOWING 
TIES 


24 Inpivipratrry.—Ability to sequire 
knowledge by observation, and desire to see 
all suing Abuse: An Insatiable desire to 
know all about other people's bustucas; ex- 
treme inquisitiveness. Dofleleney: A want 
of practical knowledge, and indiaposition to 
notice external objecta. 

25. Fonw.—Momory of the shapes, forms, 
faces; the configuration of all things; ft on- 
ables us to readily notloe resemblances; when 
fully developed, we seldom forget counte 
ances Deficiency: A poor memory of faces, 
shapes, ote. ; not a gor! artist. 


IA SWX. - Abit to Judyejof size length, 
breadih, height. ＋ ore distance, and weight 
of bodies by thelr size; of measuring 


FACUL- 


OF THE ORGANS. 


eto. Deficiency: Unable to judge between 
small and large. 

N. Wriowt.—Gravity ; ability to balance 
one's self, required bya markaman, horse- 
man, or eer; alao, the ability to “carry 
a pteady hand," and judge of perpendiculara. 
Abuse: Excessive desire to climb trees, or 
go alot unnecessarily. Deficiency: Inability 
to keep one’s balance; lability to stumble. 

28. Corom.—Judgment of the different 
shales, hues, and Unts, in paintings; the 
rainbow, and all things — s , will 
be objects of interest. Abuse: Extravagantly 
fond of colors; a desire to dress with man 
colors, Deficiency: Inability to distingu! 
or uppreciate colors, or their harmony. 

29. Onez. — Method; system; arrange- 
ment; neatness, and convenience, Abuse: 
More nice (han wise; spends too much time 
in fixing; greatly annoyed by disorder; old 
maidish. Deficiency: Sloventiness; caro- 
leseness about the arrangement of books, 
tools, papers, eto. ; seldom Knows where to 
find anything. 

80. CaLouLation,—Abllity to reckon fig- 
ures in the head; mental arithmetic ; to add 
subtract, divide, multiply; cast accounts and 
reckon Abuse: A d ition to 
count everything. Deficiency: Inability to 
understand numeral relations. 

81. Looatsrr,—Reoollection of places; 
the phieal faculty ; desire to travel and 
see the world. Abuse: A roving, anactiied 
disposition, Deficlency: Inability to remem- 
ber places; Nability to get lost. 

82. Eventvacery.—Memory of events; 
love of history, anecdotes, facts, Items of all 


sorts; a kind of walking newspaper. Abuse: 
—— story-telling, to the neglect of 
utlea, 


83, Tiwz.—Reecoilection of the lapse of 
time ; day and date ; a, ty keep the time 
in music and dancing, the step In walk- 
ing ; to he able to carry the time of day in the 
head. Abuse: iari Ea with the feet aod 
fingers. Deficleney: Inability to remember 
the ume when things transpired; a poor 
momory of dates. 


ming, or waana, eas propriety. 
Defleloncy: Inability to comprehend the 
charms of music, 

85. Lasxavagr.--Ability to express our 
ideas verbally, and to use such words as will 
best express our meaning; memory of words, 
Abuse: Redundancy of worde, Deficiency: 
Extreme hesitation in selecting appropriate 
language. 

REFLECTIVE ON REASONING INTEL: 
LECT, . 


86. Causatrry.—Ability lo reason and 


comprehend first principles; the why-and- snd ph 


[Marcn, 1860. 


whorofore faculty; ity. Abuse: Too 
much theory without bringing the mind to 
a practical bearing; soch a mind may be- 
come a philosopher, but is not 

M. Compamson, —Inductive reasoning; 
ability to elassify and apply analogy tò the 
discernment rinciples; to generalize, 
compare, discriminate, Ilustrate ee draw 
carreet inferences, eto. Abuse: Excessive 
criticism. Deficiency: To be unable to per- 
coe the relation of one thing or subject to 
another. 

C. Humax Natrat — Discernment of 
human character ; perception of the motives 
of strangers at the Arst interview. Abuse; 
Unjust suspicion; a disposition lo treat all 
strangers ag rogues. Deflcleucy: Misplaces 
confidence; la easily deceived. 

D. AGureasianeas.—Blandoess and por- 
sunalvencas of —— and ad- 
dress : pleasantness ; insinuation ; the faculty 
of say even d è thin 
buse: A 


TEMPERAMENTS. 


A knowledge ofthe tem onts ja asson- 
tial to all who would understand and 
A- a We recognize three, as 
wa: 


I. Tre Virat Temrenament, or the nour- 
ishing apparatus, ombracin those internal 
organs coutained within trunk, which 
manufacture vitality, create and sustain anje 
mal life, and —— those energies ex- 

on of the brain, nerves, 


menis. 

JI. Tie Meriva poke Nr Ma bones, 

uscles, ton ete., whic’ ve 
stron „or badit motion, and 28 tutes 
the framework of the body. This ls anal- 
ogous to the billous temperament. 

III. Tur MENTAL ce hg ran or u 
tem mt, embracin, ê n and ney- 
2 * — of which produces 
mind, thought, feell sensation, éte. (For 
a full description these temperaments, 
and thoir effecta on mind and character, ace 
wa Proved, Illustrated, and Ap- 


DEVELOPMENTS FOR PARTICULAR PUR- 
SUITS, 


Lawrena require the mental-vital tom- 
perament, to give them Intensity of feel 
and clearness of Intellect; large Even 
ity, to recall law cases and decisions; large 
Comparieon, to criticise, oross-· question, Ius- 
irate, and adduce similar cases; and large 
Language, to give freedom of speech. 

Statesmen require a large and well-bal- 
anced intellect, to enable them to see through 
great public measures snd choose the best 
emirae, together with bigh narrow beads, to 
make them pDist¥renrsTED, ond seek the 
rtr good, not selfixh emoluments. 


Puvstctaxs require large Perceptives, to 
study and apply anatomy and Henke, 
with skill and miccess ; Canstruetlveness, to 
give akill In eurgerys; Combstivenesa, to 
ronder them resolute; Oautiousne-s, t ren- 
der them aafe; and a large head, to give 
general power of mind, 

A Cunnerwas requires the montal tem- 
perament, to give him a decided predomin- 
ance of Muxp over bis animal tendencies; a 
large frontal and coronal region, to give ln- 
tellectaal capacity, and high m- worth 
and the spirit of devotion; large Adhesive- 
ness, to make all who know him Love him. 

Eprrom require „ 10 col- 
lect and disseminate news; Comparison, to 
illustrate and eritioise ; Combativ: to 
render them apirited ; and Ideality, lo give 
luste and elevated sentiments, 


Mercnuants require Acquisitivencer, to 
impart a desire and tact fer making moncy ; 


| 
Hope, to promote 8 Caulinnisnens, 
| to render hem safe; Perceptives. to give 


quick und correct Judgment; Calculation, 
lo cast uecoonts; Opprobativenrass, ta rên- 
der thom affable ; dal dbesiveness, lo make 
frionda of customers, 

Mam axis require strang r 
ive them muscular power and love of la- 
or; Constroct)veness and Imitation, to use 

tools with dexterity, make after A pattern, 
oud easily learn to do what they see done; 
and large perceptive facuitics, to give the 
requir hal tens of matter and tty Atness 
al properties. 
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CHAUNCEY VIBBARD. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tuts gentleman possesses an unusually marked 
organization, and a very strong character. He 
has a distinct temperament—the motive and 
mental predominating. He possesses all the ele- 
ments for a hard worker, and is happy in propor- 
tion as he is busy. The vital organization is only 
strong enough to sustain him in his efforts, but 
not £o strong as to make him corpulent or in any 
way debilitated, either in mind or physical action. 
With such an organization, his mind would 
exhibit the following peculiarities : 

First. He has immense firmness, perseverance, 
tenacity of purpose and self-possession. He has 
uncommon self-reliance, independence, and dis- 
position to act and think for himself. 

He has large perceptive intellect, which renders 
bim unusually observing and practical in his 
knowledge. He quickly informs himeelf with 
reference to the condition of things around bim. 
He has large Order, which renders him very pre- 
cise and exact in all he does. Everything must 
be done according to some rule. He has also large 
Number, which facilitates nrithmetical calcula- 
tions, in making estimates, and in recognizing the 
principle of profit and loss. He can use his 
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mind, discernment of chars 
and intuition. He is exceedi 
acute in studying the motiv: 
men; has fair imagination, 
not enough to lead him into 
travagant schemes, or to a 
subjects beyond what the re 
would sanction; still the sen 
beauty and perfection is su 
ently strong to lead him t 
very particular that everyt 
which is done, be finished in 
highest order of the art. 

His moral brain appears t 
well developed, and would en 
him to sustain himself in the | 
of temptation, and aids to give 
rightness and consistency of c 
acter, of a higher degree tha 
possessed by the majority of 1 
His Benevolence is large, w 
would manifest itself in g 
kindpess and sympathy toy 
others; yet he blends with 
Benevolence much decision, | 
ness, and presence of mind. 
head is rather broad in the 
cutive region, and he shoul 
FA characterized for great force 
“4 positiveness of character. 

: more obstacles he has to overo 

end difficulties to contend v 
the more decided, persever 
and determined does he bee 
He has not the indications of « 
ning, nor of shyness, but sh 
- be characterized for open-hea 


numerical powers to a good advantage, and make 
up general calculations with ease and correctness. 
He has large Form and Size, which give him cor- 
rect ideas of the faces of persons and the shape of 
things, and enable him to jndge correctly of the 
relative benring of one thing to another, either in 
mechanics or in other matters where proportions 
are concerned, 

He has uncommon sagacity, youthfulness of 


frankness, ond promptness of action. He w 
do his work in the daytime, and would speak 
loud and plainly, rather than to work behind 
curtain, 

The organization, as à whole, indicates g 
strength of churacter great individuality, 
positiveness; differing from most men in not by 
80 easy, lazy, quiet, and subdued; yet, he is k 
polite, gentle, and gentlemanly. He is 
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fied, physiologically and phrenologically, to 
heavy responsibilities, and sustain himself in 
dst of many ohanges. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
BY WILLIAM H, BOGART, ESQ. 
(From Appleton's Rutlway Guide.) 
is gentleman fills the important place of the 
ral Superiutendency of the New York Central 
yay—a station, in its duties and responsibili- 
its demands upon the talent, and ite neces- 
for a high order of service, surpassed by 
in the conduct of the railways of this country. 
ife is a lesson of instruction and of encourage- 
It has indicated the ability of the mind 
has the native power to grasp a subject to 
h it has not been led by the education of 
ls, and it establishes the fact that sufficient 
already been developed in the experience of 
rican railways to suffice for a training of 
> who are placed in the most responsible situa- 
connected with them. Our school of rail- 
sis now at home. 
r. Vibbard was born at Galway, in the County 
aratoga, in this State, on the 11th of Novem- 
1811. He received such an education in the 
nary branches of learning as was sufficient to 
him for the oocupations of life those keys of 
vledge which, in the hands of those who have 
e and observation, place at command as much 
ore advanced learning as the occasion and the 
demand. 
1 leaving school, he was for some time in the 
of Albany, in the storeof William Crapo; and 
r remaining here a brief period, returned to 
sountry, thence to New York, and from thence, 
august, 1836, entered the office of the Utica 
Schenectady Railway, then in the very com- 
cing hours of its moat extraordinary career of 
perity, inaugurating as it did the railway 
em, by a access never since rivaled. His 
es were first in the audit and settlement of 
accounte—in some respects the same as would 
devolve upon the Assistant Superintendent 
Road. The Hon. Erastus Corning was the 
ident, and Mr. William C. Young the Super- 
ndent. The Road had before it the great duty 
ntroducing the travelers through the Great 
ley route to the comforts and the conveniences 
ailway transportation. Though the Mohawk 
Hudgon Road had been in use for some time, 
as a mingled operation—partly by horse- power 
nen by steam—by rope and plane—and with 
ninations changed so often as to exouse the 
reling public from forgetfulness as to what was 
s the manner of their entrance into Albany at 
time. The Utica and Soheneotady had to 
p the railway without break or change, and 
sh was expected of it. The record by the 
or of the Albany Evening Journal of his first 
mney over it, to and from Utica in one day, is 
yet forgotten. 
n this position Mr. Vibbard remained till 1848, 
en he became the Superintendent of the Road; 
ation which he occupied until the Utioa and 
enectady, by the terms of the consolidation 
was merged into the Central. To every de- 
‘tment of the duty of the office, he gave his 
ention. He learned the valne of order and 
tem, and step by step, day by day, saw what 
s the practical result of rules—how far they 
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operated to facilitate the work of the operators, 
and where the lessons of each day’s practice should 
lead. What the Utiea and Schenectady Road was 
in his administration, the official records indicate. 
It is a closed account. It has fully discharged its 
duty, and whatever vicissitudes await the system 
of transportation by railway, the history of the 
Utica and Schenectady will never be forgotten. 
It was an example of good management—a gratp- 
ing of complete success. 

And with this elaborate training to every 
branch of the conduct of the business of the 
transportation of persons and property on iron 
rails, by the power of steam, Mr. Vibbard was 
seleoted to the General Superintendency of the 
New York Central Railway, then, for the first, 
organized. It was a situation of extreme difficulty, 
and the most severe responsibility. It was no 
more the guidance of the small and snug Utica 
and Schenectady, oompanioning the Mohawk in 
its course—a duty in all respects familiar, where 
men and miles were all thoroughly known. It 
was the charge of the leading railway of the 
country, and whose distances were of the longest, 
submitted to the mastery of one man; one in 
which all varieties of structure were to be under 
superintendence ; the olimbing grades of the 
Albany road—the river side of the Utica—the long 
levels of the Syracuse—the hill-sides and lake 
shores, and long oirclings and many ourves of that 
which found Rochester by the way of Auburn and 
the Lakes of Central New York—the routes that 
from Rochester sought the Niagara and Buffalo— 
these made up the Central. 

These several ways had been construoted with 
differing ideas concerning the true policy of man- 
agement of fabric. Built at different times, and 
with very unequal resources, their past history 
had not been the same. To come every care had 
been given. At the very time it was needed, the 
right repair had been made, beoause a prosperous 
Company had found in generous reward a constant 
incentive; while, with others, there had been leas 
remuneration, and less, far less inducement to the 
maintenance of thoroughness and the best work. 
It was the consolidation of very variant interests 
—the union of very unequal struotures, and to 
Mr. Vibbard was given the perilous and most 
laborious duty to form all these into one—to bring 
out of these discords a harmony. He was as a 
master mechanic, to whom, in a crisis of action, 
each workman should bring a seotiou of a machine, 
made in the peculiar patterning of the individual 
mind, and to him, the Chief—the intricate task 
given, to arrange out of all these adjoining parts, 
a true and complete fabric. 

It must be rightly done, even to the line and 
the rule; for by the skill in which this was to be 
arranged was the order to arise, and to be perma- 
nent and firm; by whose movement millions of 
human beings were to make their journeyings in 
safety, and the fields of the West and the ware- 
houses of the East exchange the results of their 
industry and enterprise on this great highway. 
To this task, 60 soon as the consolidation of the 
several Roads and Companies was, by law, author- 
ized, and by agreement and arrangement made in 
form, Mr. Vibbard devoted himself. He had all 
manner of obstacles to conquer; all manner of 
men to persuade and convince. It was a gigantio 
task 80 to fit all these cogs, as that the wheel of 


management should be smooth in gear from 
Albany to Buffalo; so that every branch way 
should harmonize with the main line; so that 
every one_of those in the service, whether on the 
little Charlotte Branch, or on the great double 
track route, should understand and work with 
each other, and with the General Superintend- 
enoy, all having but one result to their labor— 
that over the New York Central Railway passen- 
gers should be carried cheaply, swiftly, safely. 
This iron way goes far as well as fast. To the 
office at Albany, the condition of all its parts must 
be known. It is an essential feature in the policy 
of good management that not a rail on all its hun- 
dreds of miles can vary an inch from ita truth of 
po-ition without that danger being discovered by 
some one whose bueiness it is to know it, and 
remedied by some one who has that very rail in 
his oare. Nowhere else do the memorable lines of 
Alexander Pope with greater force apply 


“Tenth or ten thousandth breaks the chain alike.” 


The Superintendenoy would be imperfect, indeed, 
if it took cognizance only of the larger features of 
the Rood. The discipline which places the hand 
of order, and caution, and skill, on every chain, 
rail, spike, bolt, bar, rod, wheel—which is the law 
of courtesy in the car, and courage on the engine 
—vwhich from Buffalo to Albany keeps every fiber 
of this great iron body in health, must be the 
emanation of the good judgment and skill of the 
General Superintendent. It may reach its end 
through many rules and many men, but it must 
as surely be his own, as the spark that passes 
through many jars is in all electrio. 

The results of tbe New York Central Railway’s 
Management, as evidenced by the facts of the 
history of ite years, are the best illustrations of 
Mr. Vibbard’s talent. It is not a theoretical il- 
lusion or experiment. There in that strong way 
—whose strength so many millions of human 
beings can iu their safety in travel verify—there 
ia the proof, incontrovertible, established, de- 
monstrated. 

Perhaps there is not in all the United States an 
office bringing with it a more constant anxiety 
than this General Superintendency. There is 
never an hour of working time in which he can 
feel the pressure of his task removed. In the 
eafety of each train—in the constant presence of 
a necessity for the men and supplies of every 
nature, that keep in motion this train—in the 
consciousness, never more thoroughly known than 
by the man who knows all about- a railway, that 
danger, however controlled and chained by art, 
couches like a tiger at every moment to leap on 
the rail; that the high speed that the people wil 
have—all theorista and theories to the contrary — 
brings with it risks że knows in all their power; 
with the popular voice, never excusing, but-always 
fierce to condemn; with these, the companions 
that await his every moment at his desk, how can 
the General Superintendent be any other than a 
careworn man? He knows and renlizes that he 
lives in a etorm; and so he does. 

Mr. Vibbard is yet in life’s prime. He has 
before him, if life continues, that measure of duty 
which keeps every energy of the mental and 
physioal to its tension. He can look back at the 


progress of railway direction, from the hour when | 


the flat bar received the fifteen or twenty mile the 
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hour force of the small locomotive as a burthen 


demanding all its power, to this day, when the 


engine rushes its forty miles during the hour, over 
a fabrio that neither quails nor quivers. 

He can look forward to that time, certain to 
come, when the railway shell everywhere, and by 
all classes of the people, be regarded as the inven- 
tion moet necessary to the happiness of the race— 
the development of civilization. Nor oan the 
history of such progress be truly written, but 
that it shall include in its most prominent and 
most important page, the reoord of such names as 
that of Chauncey Vibbard. 
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USE AND ABUSE OF ORGANS, 


Forrons PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL-Is it truth- 
fal to science—ia it just—is it logical, to set forth 
the abuse of au organ as its real design and legit- 
imate use? Of course there is only one answer to 
all this—emphatically Vo. Still, I am satisfied 
that the common and popular way of explaining 
and illustrating certain phrenological organs, by 
some lecturers, is well calculated to make the im- 
presslon, that the abuse is the legitimate, if not 
necessary result of the organ. And I am satisfied 
that many of the most formidable objections in the 
minds of candid, serious persons to Phrenology as 
a system, are based upon this perverted view. 
They hear certain lecturers locate organs, state 
propositious, and dash off deductions in a familiar 
chop-logic style, involving Phrenology in all the 
intricacies of a gross Materialism or downright 
Fatality’; hence start with horror at such a the- 
ory as directly at variance with the benevolence 
of God and accountability of man, aud placing 
themselves on the defensive, brand Phrenology 
with all sorts of hard names for teaohing such 
monstrous doctrines, at war with the first prinoi- 
ples of Christianity. Thus, this harmonious and 
beautiful system is made reeponsible for the per- 
versions of its professed friends. 

But I will endeavor to make myself a little more 
intelligible by descending from generalities to 
particalars, specifying some of the grounds of com- 
plaint. And perhaps I can not do better than be- 
gin with some of the Rabbil, or masters of the pro- 
fession, who are in danger of teaching by symbols 
exactly the opposite of what they believe and teach 
orally. This may look like ‘‘oarrying the war 
iuto Carthage ;” but even 80, if necessary to vindi- 
cate science and establish the truth. 

First: I now cast my eye over your Symbolic 
Phrenological Chart and look for Firmness, and 
there I find the significant figure of an ass, charged 
with grit to the brim, ears turned back, feet all 
bracing forward, with a man in front, pulling, and 
another in rear, pushing! But in vain—the ob- 
stinate brate will not budge an inch—for he is a 
firm ass. Now what ia the inference from all this 
symbolic teaching and illustration? Isit not that 
man with large Firmnees is a self-willed, obsti- 
nate, mu'ish creature, so unyielding and unbend- 
ing that effort to modify or change him promises 
little suocees? I understand the symbol teaches 
not merely firmness, but obstinacy. Now obsti- 
nacy, I claim, is the abuse of firmness; therefore 
the syrabol conveys a mistaken idea as to the use 
of the organ. Many studying the chart get the 

impression that large Firmness and obstinacy are 
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all the same thing in Phrenology. This, of course, 
is denied by intelligent phrenologists. 

Second: Take another illustration in the sym- 
bol used to denote Destructiveness. Here I find 
a savage-looking wolf in the act of pouncing upon 
an innocent lamb. Inference: killing ie the le- 
gitimate use of Destructiveness. Hence, persons 
having this organ large will develop, naturally, a 
ferocious, savage, cruel, murderous, spirit-man of 
blood! If, in teaching, we modify the organ and 
character by calling in conscience and benevolence, 
that don’t change the symbol, or the general im- 
pression made by it. Indeed, the organ of De- 
structiveness was originally called the organ of 
Murder, killing being its legitimate use. With 
such a definition, is it singular that persons be- 
lieving in the supreme goodness of God and the 
accountability of man, should oppose a system 
that inoulca ted suoh doctrines? But change your 
symbol, and deny that such is the legitimate use 
of the organ, say such is the abuse, and the hor- 
rible idea of Destructiveness vanishes in a mo- 
ment. Explain the organ as au esecutive power, 
that makes men effective and thorough in what- 
ever they do, utterly obliterating, without com- 
promise, that which is opposed to right and hap- 
piness—and who would not see wisdom in the cre- 
ation of such an organ? 

Third: Combativeness is another illustration. 
Your symbol presents a savage exhibition of bru- 
tal pas-ion, as if fighting were the legitimate use 
of the organ. This will at once be conceded as 
the abuse of the organ. Still, through the sym- 
bol, the eye is made to prodnce false impressions, 
and thus pervert the judgment and the opinions 
of many who otberwiee wonld entertain very dif- 
ferent views of Phrenology as a acience. ; For ex- 
ample, explain Combativeneas as the organ of re- 
sistance, that opposes, or labora to overcome ob- 
stacles, and you reconcile all discrepancies and an- 
swor all objections. Other symbols might be no- 
ticed as objectionable for reasons already assigned ; 
but my object is not so much to criticise charts as 
the loose manner of defining tbe use of organs. 

I will, for example, take Combativencas, as that 
seems to furnish an excellent opportunity for leo 
turers to exhibit their own Combativeness in estab- 
lishing their own theories and demolishing their 
opponents with all their objections. Some ‘time 
since I attended a lecture on Phrenology, when a 
fine illustration was afforded directly in point. 
After a labored defense of Phrenology, as a sci- 
ence, its claims and importance, he came to the lo- 
cation and use of organs. Some men and women 
were angelic because their organs made them so. 
Others were demons for the same reason—tbeir 
organs made them so. When he reached Combal- 
iveness, after a few preliminaries, with a flushed 
face and fleroe eye, shoving up his cocat-steeves 
and falling back in a combative position, he com- 
menoed flourishing his fista in a most pugnacious 
manner, at the same time informing the audience, 
in appropriate terms, that this is the organ of 
fight. Tom Hyer, Morrissey, Heenan, and all 
gentiemen of the ring, have it largely developed.” 
Of course, the majority of the audience, if they 
believed his theory, regarded every man with 
large Combativeness as a regular druiser/ Had 
he simply said, Where the organ is large we find 
a disposition to resist, to conquer, to overcome; 
and when the organ is abused we discover a pug 
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nacious, quarrelsome spirit,” no reasonable objec- 
tion could have been offered. But an organ espe- 
cially designed and adapted to fighting, is a the- 
ory that reflects too severely upon the Creator, 
and strikes too deep into the acovuntability of 
moral beings, to be readily admitted in the oreed 
of intelligent men. The spirit of strife is the 
abuse, and not legitimate use of Combativeness. 

Acquisitivenesa is frequently subject to the 
same kind of perversion. Instead of a good organ 
essential to a wise and wholesome economy, or 
provident regard for our future wants, a prudent 
provision for emergencies, it is many times so ex- 
plained as to be the very easenoe of depravity and 
ptrent of crime, Extortion, oheating, stealing, 
and seeking gain by dishonest means, would seem 
to be the highest funotiou of thia organ, as some 
explaiu it. Such is the abuse of Acquisitiveness. 
Like the lawful desire for wealth, cherished and 
cultivated to excess, it breaks over lawful bounds 
and commits euormities it never would be guilty 
of, acting in harmony with its real nature and in 
accordance with ite original design. A sinful or 
wrong exercise of Acquisitiveness, therefore, is a 
perversion, and not obedience to a constitational 
power. 

Alimentiveness is another of the organs made 
con+picuous when some lecturers develop the bad 
qualities of poor human nature. -Instead of a 
healthy desire for necessary aliment, one might 
infer that it was the connecting link with glut- 
tony, drunkenness, and all other exceases oon- 
nected with appetite. Indeed, a man with large 
Allimentiveness, if governed by this perverted 
view of the organ, would feel that exoegsive indul- 
gence was fulfilling the calis and predictions of 
his own nature, He would feel that excess was 
decreed by natnre, and that indulgence was the 
true exponent of his constitutional being. But 
impress him with the fact, excess is abuse—that 
Alimentiveness wields no omnipotent control, but 
simply excites desire in the direction of our ne- 
cessities, and the organ is no longer a mighty foe, 
to orush ont exalted manhood and degrade us to 
the oondition of brutes, but a consistent friend, 
acting in harmony with every other organ of the 
head, and all conducing to the elevation and hap- 
piness of man. 

I might also speak of the frequent ‘definition 
given to Amativeness, as if the creative design was 
to inspire sensuality, and when large, exercise a 
sovereign control over every other organ and com- 
pel man to become the slave of lust. But having 
stated my objections and explained my meaning, 
I desire to call attention to a few considerations 
which urge the necessity of a clear and correct 
definitlon of organs. I am aware that, in your 
publications and public lectures, this has been 
done a thousand times; and still it seems neces- 
sary to add “line upon line” in order to prevent 
misapprehension. 

First: A very urgent reason for giving promi- 
nence to the thoughts I have expressed, may be 
fonnd in the fact, that without aclear and correct 
definitlon of organs, Phrenology becomes a contra- 
dictory system, irreconcilable and self-destructive. 
Now, I affirm, that the organs are not like a tur- 
bulent, quarrelsome family a household divided 
against itself, but a harmonious, happy combina- 
tion, each fulfilling its appropriate function, and 
all essential to a well-developed organization. 
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quisitiveness, as if natural enemies. Benevolence 
must not be arrayed against Destructiveness, as 
if antagonism were the original design. When 
either becomes excessive, the other may become 
conservative, and thus modify its action. Aequis- 
itiveness should fill the puree, and Benevolence 
disburse the fund. Destructiveness should wield 
its executive power in obedience to Benevolence 
and Conscienticusness. The fact that either may 
be excessively developed—organ very large—by 
no means orestes a necessity for a * Dissolution 
of the Union,“ or any outbreak of ungovernable 
disloyalty to the constitution which binds in bappy 
concord the united family of faculties that consti- 
tute the phrenological man. 

Second: Perbaps something is due in this con- 
nection to the theological bearing of this question. 
have usually found it trne that their opposition 
was the result of mistaken views relative to the 
legitimate funotions of phrenological organs. In- 
atead of voluntary action, they have conceived the 
idea of physical necessity in the use of those or- 
gans; hence their deduotions that Phrenology is 
equivalent to Materialism and involves Fatality ; 
therefore is opposed to the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity. But ask such objectors if they 
believe that mankind may possess peculiar or 
leading traits of character, which more or less in- 
fluence and determine their course of action, and 
they will admit the fact; but claim that men may 
resist such tendenoies, therefore are free and re- 
sponsible. 

Now explain phrenological organs, not as sov- 
ereign despots, ruling with a rod of iron, but ag 

ter” do, and you answer the objector with his own 
logio. But explain the organs as exercising an 
absolute control, and especially when large—con- 
found the distinction of use and abuse, or construe 
abuse as legitimate, and all the learning, and tal- 
ent, and logio on earth oan not vindicate the sys- 
tem. 

But I claim still more for a consistent explana- 
tion of Phrenology. I claim the logioal right of 
vindicating Phrenology by oarryiug the war into 
the very camp of our oppouents, aud employing 
their weapons in our defense. If Theology, irre- 
spective of Phrenology, admits the existence of 
certain traits in human character, such. as that 
some men manifest a spirit of generous liberality 


in the way of giving and doing, while others are 
penurious and close-fisted—eome are mild, ami - 
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able, and lovely; while others are sour, morose, 
and repulsive—some are kind and forbearing ; 
while others are irritable and revepgeful—some 
are bold and courageous; while others nre timid 
and cownrdly—if, 1 say, it admits the existence of 
euch traits of character, then how can it seriously 
object to Phrenology simply for claiming to have 
discovered some external signs of these admitted 
facta? Thus the controversy may be narrowed 
down to mere technicalities; while general prin- 
ciples are mutually conceded. 

And now, having made such an approach to each 
other by conceding facta, if there is no other way 
of reconciliation, we may safely propose a compro- 
mise on the following basis: Theology may oall 
such manifestations of charaoter “peculiar tratts;” 
while Phrenology calla them manifestations of cer- 
tain organs! And the advocates of either theory 
may with equal propriety deny that suoh“ traits” 
or „organs“ constrain or compel wrong action. 

But having occupied so much space in oonsider- 
ing some general prinoiples and in exposing some 
of the exorescences or discrepancies connected with 
efforts to advance Phrenology, I am compelled to 
omit some things quite essential. I might proflta- 
bly call attention to some inconsistencies connect- 
ed with examinations. Indeed, such things are to 
be expected until the system gains suoh an as- 
cendenoy over the pnblic mind that it will no lon- 
ger be considered unsafe or impolitio to admit it 
into our sohcols and seminaries of learning. True, 
Phrenology has made great advances, overcome a 
vast amount of ignorance and prejudioe, and now 
numbers amoug lts advocates some of the best tal- 
ent in the world. Still, it is obliged to contend 
with opposition in high places, and probably will, 
until investigation shall demonstrate its olaims 
and satisfy the skeptical of ita truthfulness and 
great utility. R. H. CowxLIx. 

Provipence, Jan. N, 1860. 


RxMARRS. The foregoing artiole of our estima- 
ble friend, Kev. Robert H. Conklin, of the Congre- 
gational Church in Providence, R. L, we publish 
with pleasure. His strictures relative to the sym- 
bolioal head are in the main correct. Piotorial 
representations are always liable to be carried so 
far as to become caricatures. The aim on the part 
of artists, and perhaps also of those who employ 
them, seems to be to make eomething that will be 
striking. Art is radical, and when it would show 
uncommon, even canonized, kindness, it gives a pio- 
ture of the. Good Samaritan.” Nobody finds fanit 
with this, but it is really about as great a stretch 
of illustration, if we take the average standard of 
benevolence as a rule, as is the fierce energy of 
the wolf in the symbolical illustration of Destruo- 
tiveness, or the pugilistio exbibition of Combati vo- 
ness, or the mulish stubbornness of excessive Firm- 
ness. But the masa of people do not readily see 
distinctions unless they are made very strong; 
hence our symbolical print is liable to oriticism, as 
our friend suggests. We wish to refer to the pyr- 
amid as an indication of stability as well as the 
perseverance required to build it, whioh our friend 
in criticising the stubbornness of the ass neglect- 
ed to mention. We suppose it would not be easy 
to illustrate any organ in a medium or conserva- 
tive manner. Friendship or Adheslveneas, in the 
symbolical head, is illustrated by two girls em- 
bracing each other firmly and fondly. Now that 
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attitude illustrates strong and active affection, but 
no one will claim that friendship should be ever 
and continuously thus evinced. In Veneration we 
show a pious female on her knees in prayer. This 
represents the highest action of Veneration. It is 
not easy to infér that this pioture teaches that 
this attitude of prayer should be perpetual. In- 
dividuality is illustrated by a lad with a telescope. 
This teaches, not that the telescope is the only or 
the normal means of the exercise of the organ, 
but simply that this organ gives the desire to 
see, srr, SEE, and that when one has seen all that 
the naked eye reveals, it prompts its possessor to 
seek the aid of the telesoope to reach the remote, 
and we might add, the miorosoope, to reveal the 
minute. Nobody finds fault with these illustra- 
tions, because, perhaps, no moral evil would seem 
to arise from such excessive action of these facul- 
ties; but when the organ being illustrated is a 
passion, the culminating power of which is a pal- 
pable abuse and sin, then we find a sensitive pub- 
lio sentiment. We do not deny the propriety of 
these objections as applicable to the symbols, but 
simply say that they are regarded by most per- 
sons as objectionable only as they refer to a few of 
the propensities. 

It ought not to be lost sight of, that as soon as 
one attempts to illustrate a feeling by forms and 
attitudes, it becomes necessary to use n strong and 
very palpable manifestation. If Combativeness is 
to be illustrated at all, we do not see how it can 
be done in a medium or moderate mode of mani- 
festation. Pugilism is an extreme action of Com- 
bativeneas; but kneeling in oral prayer is alike 
an extreme though normal manifestation of Ven- 
eration, a8 the clasping embrace of heart to heart 
is of Adbesiveness or Friendship. 

Perbaps no symbolic representations of the men- 
tal and passional elements can with propriety be 
made—we do not insist. Let us ask if resistance 
“unto blood” is not, under extreme oireumstan- 
oes, normal? The thief and burglar bas no right 
to enoroach on wy house or pocket so as to compel 
me to strike him down; but while such men are 
abroad, good men must be ready to defend their 
persons and their rights. We say this with quite 
as much deference to human instinct and natural 
law as to the doctrine of our good friends the non- 
resistants. 

It should be borne in mind that man is endowed 
with all the animal instincts, and also with reason 
and moral sentiment, and when he has inherited 
all the human qualities in good degree, the animal 
appetites and passious should be and are modified 
and governed by the reason and the moral sense. 
Then and only then is man man. All rapine, lust, 
tyranny, and ivjustioe are wrong, and result from 
perversion or abuse of the normal powers. In ti- 
gers, lions, byenas, and their like, animal passion 
reigns without control or modification. Man bas 
similar elements of disposition, but having the add- 
ed qualities of reason, benevolence, conscience, 
revereuoe, etc., ha uses Destructiveness, not like 
the tiger, but like a man, 

We thank our friend for calling attention to 
thia subject, and cordially invite a continuance of 
it, or the examination of any other points. The 
symbolical head has done a good work. It has 
called attention to the diverse nature of the or- 
gans, even though it has been done by showing ex- 
oess and deficiency. We are glad to feel that many 
are desirous of having a more perfeot and accurate 
mode of explaining the nature of the faculties. 


The organs are not a set of rival despots, each 
grasping for the reigns of government that it may 
wield supremaoy over all the rest. Each has its 
legitimate tendency, and may be abused; but the 
abuse is by no means A necessary consequence. 
Like the government of our country, the voice of 
the collective whole is the Constitution of the 
United Confederacy ; while, at the same time, each 
organ enjoys a sort of State Right,” consistent 
with the exercise of its own legitimate powers, 
All beyond legitimate is usurpation, treason, and 
disunion. 

Phrenology, therefore, is always to be explained 
as in harmony with itself-each organ acting in har- 
mony with all the rest. There must be no family 
feuds, as if nature were at war with herself. Con- 
scienitousness must not be arrayed against Ac- 
In listening to objections from religious persons, I 
“influencing,” even as certain traits of obarao- 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
OR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 


CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[PROM THE LATEST REVISKD EDINUUEGH EDITION.] 


LECTURE II. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGB THIRTY-FouR.] 

Tue human mind and its various ficulties constitute n third class of 
objects which have received definite constitutions, and observe specific 
laws in their modes of action. These laws are inherent in the consti- 
tution of our mental faculties, and are divided into moral, religious, and 
intellectual. In the works on Phrenology, the fuculties are treated of 
under corresponding divisions, viz., of Animal Propensities, Moral 
Sentiments, and Intellectual Powers; and the primitive functions, the 
spheres of activity, and the uses and abuses of each, are described, so 
far as these are ascertained. Each of these faculties is related to cer- 
tain objects beneficial to man, which it desires, and there are laws reg- 
ulating its action in attaining them: the faculties are so far independ- 
ent of each other, that we may pursue the objects of one or more of 
them, and omit the pursuit of the objects of the others: the results 
of the action of the faculties are fixed and certain; and by knowing 
the primitive functions, the objects and the lawa of our faculties, we 
may anticipate, with considerable certainty, the general issue of any 
course of conduct which we may systematically pursue. Further, 
when we have acted in conformity with the harmonious dictates of all 
our faculties we shall find the issue pleasing and beneficial; whereas 
when we have yielded to the impulse of the lower propensities in op- 
position to the moral sentiments and enlightened intellect, which, in ca- 
ses of conflict, are the ruling powers, we shall reap sorrow and disap- 
pointment. 

I shall illustrate these principles by examples. The propensity of 
Acquisitiveness desires to acquire property; and this ie its primitive 
function. If it act independently of intellect, as it does in idiots, and 
sometimes in children, it may lead to acquiring and accumulating 
things of no utility. If it be directed by enlightened intellect, it will 
desire to acquire and store up articles of real value. But it may act 
either with or without the additional guidance of the moral sentiments. 
When it acts without that direction, it may prompt the individual to ap- 
propriate to herself things of value, regardless of justice, or of the rights 
of others. When acting in harmony with the moral sentiments, it 
will lead to acquiring property by just and lawful means. 

Further, it may act so far under the guidance of the moral senti- 
ments, as never to invade the rights of others, and yet its action may 
terminate in its own gratification, without any fixed ulterior object. 
Thus, when a talented merchant carries on extensive commercial deal- 
ings, and acquires many thousands of pounds, all in an honorable way, 
he may do so without contemplating any good or noble end to be ac- 
complished by means of his gains. Or, lastly, an individual may be an- 
imated by the desire to confer some substantial enjoyment on his fam- 
ily, his relatives, his country, or mankind, and perceiving that he can 
not do so withont wealth, he may employ his Acquisitiveness, under 
the guidance of intellect and moral sentiment, to acquire property for 
the purpose of fulfilling this object. Iu this last case alone can Acquis- 
it ire ness be said to act in harmony with all the other faculties. In the 
immediately preceding instance it acted in combination with justice, 
bat not with Benevolence and Veneration. 

According to my perceptions of the Divine government, there are 
specified resulta attached by the Creator to each of the modes of action 
of the propensity. For example When the propensity acts without 
intellect, the result, as 1 have said, is the accumulation of worthless 
trash. We see this occur occa-ionally in adult persons, who are not 
idiots in other matters, but who, under a blind Acquisitiveness, buy old 
books, old furnituro, or any other object which they can obtain very 
cheap, or a bargain, as a cheap purchase is commonly called. I knew 
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an individual Who, under this impulse, at a sale of old military stores, 
bought a lot of worn-out drums. They were set up at six pence each, 
and looked so large to the eye for the money, that he could not resist 
bidding for them. He had no use for them; they were unsalable; 
and they were so bulky that it was expensive to store them. He was, 
therefore, under the necessity of bestowing them on the boys in the 
neighborhood ; who speedily made tbe whole district resound with 
unmelodious noises. In this and similar instances, as no law of moral- 
ity is infringed, the punishment is simply the loss of the price paid. 

When the propensity acts independently of justice and leads to steal- 
ivg, the moral faculties of impartial spectators are offended, and prompt 
them to use speedy measures to restraiu and punish the thief. 

When Acquisitiveness acts in conformity with intellect and justice, 
but with no higher aim than its own gratification, the result is success 
in accumulating wealth, but the absence of satisfactory enjoyment of 
it. The individual feels his life pervaded by vanity and vexation of 
spirit; because, after he has become rich, he discovers himself to be 
without pursuit, object, or possession calculated to gratify his moral 
and religious feelings, which must be satisfied before full happiness can 
be experienced. This is the direct result of the constitution of the 
mind; for, as we possess moral faculties, moral objects alone can satisfy 
them; and mere wealth is not such an object. 

When the aim of life is to communicate enjoyment to other beings, 
such as a family, relatives, or our fellow-citizens, and when Acquisi- 
tiveness is employed, under the guidance of moral sentiment and intel- 
lect, for the purpose of accomplishing this end, snecess will generally 
be attained, and satisfaction will accompany it; because, through the 
whole course of life, the highest powers will have pursued a noble and 
dignified object, fitted for their gratification, and employed Acquisitive- 
ness in its proper and subordinate capacity as their ministering servant. 
The faculties will have acted io harmouious combination. 

I have mentioned that every faculty has a legitimate sphere of activ- 
ity, and that happiness aod duty consist in the proper application of 
them all. If we add to this the principle, that we can not attain the re- 
wards or advantages attached to the proper employment of any faculty, 
unless we apply it, we shall have another example illustrative of the 
order of the moral goveroment of the world. For instance, as Provi- 
dence has rendered property essential to our existence nd welfare, 
and given us a faculty prompting us to acquire it, if avy individual born 
without fortune shall neglect to exercise Acquisitiveness, and abandon 
himself, as his leading occupation, to the gratification o. Benevolence 
and Veneration, in gratuitously managing public hospitals, iu directing 
charity schools, or in preaching to the poor, he will suffer evil conse- 
quences. He must live on charity, or starve. In such a case, Benev- 
olence and Veneration act without allowing duo weight to the duties 
which Acquisitiveness is appointed by nature to perform. Moreover, 
in pursuing such a course of action, he neglects justice as a regular 
motive; for if he had listened to Conscientiousness, it would have dic- 
tated to him the necessity either of making these pursuits his profes- 
sion, and acting for hire, or of practicing another profession, and fol- 
lowing them only io iotervais of leisure. St Paul, in similar circum- 
etances, wrought with his hands, and made tents, that he might be bur- 
densome to no one. The practical idea which I wish to fix in your 
miods by this example is, that if we pursue objects related exclusively 
to Benevolence and Veneration, although we may obtain them, we 
shall not thereby attain objects related to Acquisitiveness; and yet, 
that the world is so arranged, that we must attend to the objecta of all 
our faculties, before we can properly discharge our duties, or be 
happy. 

Not only so, but there are modes appointed in nature by which the 
objects of our different faculties may be attained; by purauing which 
we are rewarded with success, and by neglecting which we are pun- 
ished with failure. The object of Acquisitiveness, for example, is to 
acquire things of use. But these can not be reared fromthe ground, 
nor constructed by the hand, nor imported from abroad in exchange 
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for other commodities, without a great expenditure of time, labor, 
aod skill. Their value indeed is, in general, measured by the time, 
labor, and skill expended in their production. The great law, then, 
which God has prescribed to govern Acquisitiveness, and by observing 
which he promises it success, is, that we shall practice patient, labori- 
ous, and akillful exertion in endeavouring to attain its objects. The 
hand of the diligent maketh rich,” is the law of nature. When, how- 
ever, men, losing sight of this Divine law, resort to gaming and specu- 
lation, to thieving, cheating, and plundering, to acquire property; when 
“they hasten to become rich,” they “ fall into a snare.” Ruin is the 
natural result of such conduct; beci use, according to nature, wealth 
can be produced only by labor; and although one acute, or strong, or 
powerful man may acquire wealth by cheating or plundering twenty 
or thirty honest and industrious neighbors, yet, as a general rule, their 
combined sagacity and strength will, in the end, deſeat and punish him; 
while, if all, or even the majority, of men, endeavor to procure wealth 
by mere speculation, stealing, and swindling, there would speedily be 
no wealth to acquire. 


The Scripture authoritatively dedat, “Thou shalt not steal;“ but 
when a man with a strung Acquisitiveness, and defective Conscien- 
tiousneas, enters into a great mercantile community, in which he sees 
vast masses of property daily changing hands, he often does not per- 
ceive the force of the prohibition; on the contrary, he thinks that he 
may, with manifest advantage, speculate, lie, cheat, swindle, perhaps 
steal, as a more speedy and effectual means of acquiring a share of 
that wealth, than by practicing laborious industry. Nevertheless, this 
must be a delusion; because, although God does not state the reason 
why he prohibits stealing, it is certain that there must exist a reason 
replete with wisdom. He leaves it to human sagncity to discover the 
philosophy of the precept; and it is the duty of the Christian teacher 
and moral philosopher to unfold to the understandinga of the young 
why it is disadvantageous, as well as sinful, to break the command- 
ments of God. If I merely desire a child not to cross a certain path, 
it will probably feel curiosity to discover what is on the other side of it: 
struggling against the dictates of filial reverence. If I should lead it to 
the path, and show it a mighty stream which would swallow it up, cu- 
Fiosity would be satisfied, and a sense of its own danger would operate 
in aid of the injunction. Obedience would thereby be rendered easier. 
and more practicable. Thus it ia also with moral duties. When the 
philosophy of the practical precepts of the New Testament shall be 
taught in schools, in the domestic circle, and from the pulpit, the whole 
power of intellectual conviction will be added to the authority of Scrip- 
ture in enforcing them, and men will probably be induced, by a clear 
perception of their own interest in this world, as well as by their hopes 
and fears in relation to the next, to yield obedience to the laws of their 
Creator. What a glorious theme will such a philosophy afford to vig- 
orous and enlightened minds for the instruction of the people! 


Similar observations might be made in regard to the laws prescribed 
by nature for the regulation of all our faculties in the pursuit of their 
objects ; but your time does not permit me to offer more than the pre- 
ceding illustration. 

Tf we look at the living world only in the mass, without knowing the 
distinct existence of the mental faculties, their distinct objects, and 
their distinct laws, the results of their activity appear to be enveloped 
in painful confusion; we see some moral and religious men struggling 
with poverty, and others prosperous in their outward circumstances; 
some rich men extremely unhappy, while others are apparently full of 
enjoyment; some poor men joyous and gay, others miserable and re- 
pining ; some irreligious men in possession of vast wealth. while others 
are destitute of even the necessaries of life. In short, the moral 
world appears to be one great chaos—a scene full of confusion, intrica- 
cy, and contradiction. 


Batif we become acquainted with the primitive faculties, and their 
objects and laws, and learn that different individuals possess them from 
nature in different degrees of strength, and also cultivate them with 
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different degrees of assiduity. and that the consequences of our actions 
bear an established relation to the faculties employed, the mystery 
clears up. The religious and rich man is he who exercises both Ven- 
eration and Acquisitiveness according to the laws of their constitution ; 
the religious and poor man is he who exercises Veneration, but who, 
through deficiency of the organ, through ignorance, or indolence, or 
some other cause, does not exercise Acquisitiveness at all, or not ac- 
cording to the laws by which its success is regulated. The rich man, 
who is happy, is one who follows high pursuits related to his intellec- 
tual and moral sentiments, as the grand objects of life, and makes Ac- 
quisitiveness play its proper, but subordinate part. The rich man who 
is unhappy, is he who, having received from a bonntiſul Creator moral 
and intellectual faculties, has never cultivated them, but employed them 
merely to guide his Acquisitiveness in its efforts of uccumulation, - 
which he has made the leading object of his life. After he has suc- 
ceeded, his moral sentiments and intellect, being left unprovided with 
employment, feel a craving discontent, which constitutes his unhap- 
piness. 

I might proceed through the whole list of the faculties, and their 
combinations, in a similar way; but it is unnecessary to do so, as these 
illustrations will, I hope, enable you to perceive the principle which | 
am anxious to expound. 

Let us now take a brief and comprehensive survey of the point at 
which we have arrived. . 

If we are told that a certain person is extremely pious, benevolent. 
and just, we rre entitled to conclude that he will experience within 
himself great peace, joy, and comfort, from his own dispositions; be- 
cause these enjoyments flow directly from the activity of the organs 
which manifest piety, justice, and beneficence. We are entitled fur- 
ther to believe, that he will be esteemed and beloved by all good men 
who know him thoroughly, and that they will be disposed to promote, 
by every legitimate means, his welfare and happiness; because his 
mental qualities naturally excite into activity corresponding faculties in 
other men, and create a sympathetic interest on their part in his en- 
joyment. But if we hear that this good man has been upset in a 
coach, and has broken his leg, we conclude that this event has arisen 
from neglect of a physica! law, which, being independent of the moral 
law, acted without direct relation to his mental qualities. If we hear 
that he ia sick, we conclude, that in some organ of his body there has 
been a departure from the laws which regulate healthy action, and 
(these laws also being distinct) that the sickness has no direct relation 
to his moral condition. If we are told that he is healthy and happy, 
we infer that his organic system is acting in accordance with the laws 
of its constitution. If we are informed that he has suffered the loes 
of an intelligent and amiable son, in the bloom of life, we conclude 
either that the boy has inherited a feeble constitution from his parents, 
or that the treatment of his bodily system, in infancy and youth, has 
been, in some way or other, at variance with the organic lawa, and 
that his death has followed as a natural consequence, which his father’s 
piety could not avert. 

If, on the other hand, we know a man who is palpably cold-hearted, 
grasping, and selfish, we are authorized to conclude—first, that he is 
deprived of that delicious sunshine of the soul, and all those thrilling 
aympathies with whatever is noble, beautiful, and holy, which attend 
the vivacious action of the moral and religious faculties ; and, secondly, 
that he is deprived of the reflected influence of the same emotions 
from the heurts and countenances of the good men around him. 

These are the direct punishments in this world for bis not exercis- 
ing his mora! and religious powers. But if he have inherited a fine 
constitution, and if he be temperate, sober, and take regular exercise, 
he may reap the blessing of health, which he will enjoy as the reward 
of his compliance with the organic laws. There is no inconsistency 
in tbis enjoyment being permitted to him, because the moral and or- 
ganic laws are d'stinct. and he has obeyed the laws which reward him. 


If his children have received from him a sound frame, and have been 
[CoNTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-NINB.] 
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AUDUBON AND ASTOR. 


ProrLx are often cruel witbout being aware of 
it. The rich often inoommode the needy in small 
things, in a way that is oppressive in the extreme; 
yet to them the sum seems so small and of so lit- 
tle importance that they put aside the oreditor, 
and thus inflict a deep wrong. Many a poor seam- 
stress has been toiling night and day to get a 
piece of work done, and with an empty stomach 
and an empty purse hurries off with the work, 
anxiously expeoting the pay with which to bny 
alate breakfast for herself and several hungry 
children. Madam, however, does not happen to 
have the change, or can not trouble herself to go 
up stairs for the money, and bids her anxious 
creditor to “call again.” Iu like manner men 
treat their tailors, their shoemakers, or their 
washerwomen. 

We need not say that such conduct is utterly 
heartless. Although a few shillings to rich per- 
sons seem of small consequence, they should re- 
member, however, that to the poor it is their all. 
They may be hungry, and anxious little faces may 
be looking out for the return of the poor mother 
with a loaf of bread. 

The subjoined incident illustrates how rich men, 
from habit, perhaps, stave off those who have just 
claims upon them, when the real facta reveal the 
hollowness of their excuses : 

The following amusing story is told of John 
Jacob Astor, in the double character of a patron 
of literature and parsimonious money-holder, 
which appears to be characteristic: 

Among the subsoribers to Audnbon’s magnifi- 
cent work on ornithology, the subscription price 
of which was $1,000 a copy, appeared the name of 
John Jacob Astor. During the progress of the 
work, the prosecution of which was exceedingly 
expensive, M. Audubon of course called upon 
several of his subscribers for payments. It so 
happened that Mr. Astor (probably that he might 
not be troubled about small matters) was not ap- 
plied to before the delivery of all the letter-press 
and plates. Then, however, Audubon asked for 
his thousand dollars; but he was put off with one 
excuse or another. ‘ Ah, Mr. Audubon,’ woul the 
owner of a million say, you come at a bad time; 
money is very soarce ; I have no money in bank; 
I have invested all my funds.“ 

“ At length the sixth time Audubon oalled upon 
Astor for his thousand dollars. As he was ush- 
ered into his presence he found Wm. B. Astor, the 
son, conversing with the father. No sooner did 
the rich man see the man of art, than he began, 
Ab, Mr. Audubon, so you have come again for 
your money. Hard times, Mr. Audubon, money 
very scarce.” But just then catching an inquir- 
ing look from his son, he changed his tone : ‘ How- 
ever, Mr. Audabon, I suppose we must contrive 
to let you have some of your money, if possible. 
William,’ he added, calling to his son, who had 
walked into au adjoining parlor, have we any 
money at all in the bank ? Tes, father,’ replied 


the son, supposing he was asked au earnest ques- 
tion pertinent to what they had been talking 
about when the ornithologiat came in, ‘we have 
$22,000 in the Bank of New York, $70,000 in the 
City Bank, $90,000 in the Merchants’, $83,000-— 
* That'll do, that'll do,’ exclaimed John Jacob, in- 
terrupting him. ‘It seems that William oan give 
you a check for your money. Com. Bulletin. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND ITS FOBS. 


Lixr Banquo's ghost, the opponents of Phren- 
ology will not stay down. The stale objections 
whioh have for forty years past been discussed, 
dissected, and buried as often as once in five 
years, are dragged forth by bigoted and ignorant 
cavilers to be again settled. Unfortunately for 
new truth and for the progress of thought among 
the people, nearly all the literary and medical 
colleges are still presided over by men who had 
received their education, and had become estab- 
lished in belief, and considered themselves at the 
top of the ladder of knowledge, at least theoreti- 
cally, before Phrenology was introduced to the 
people of this country. Henoe every batch of 
students, literary and medical, uuless they have 
uncommon scope and independence of thought, 
graduate with at least two accompaniments, viz. : 
a diploma which has cost a deal of tutorial drill- 
ing, and a prejudice agaiust Phrenology a third 
of a century old, which has been given by means 
of an equal degree of drilling. Each olass of 
studente, as they set up for themselves, deem it a 
proud duty to make their mark and show their 
wisdom by repeating the threadbare aud ten 
times refuted objeotions against Phrenology, which 
were pardonable before much light had been 
thrown on the public mind on the subject. 

It seems to be the fate of Phrenology to fall 
into Debating Societies and Lyceums, especially 
in small, obscure places where little is known of 
the subject, and less of anatomy and physiology. 
These places are of course blest with one or more 
graduates of the colleges aforesaid, with the full 
infusion of false prejudice acquired from bigoted 
college professors, and those solitary conspicuities, 
the only men for miles who profess to know the 
Greek or Latin names for a bone or musole, these 
learned men signalize themselves by opposing 
Phrenology and repeating anatomioal tecbnioali- 
ties, the mere definition of which, perhaps not one 
of their hearers understands. They pass for being 
wiee. Why should they not? Who among their 
auditors can debate the merits of unknown terms 
with tbem? And the general feeling is, The 
Doctor ought to know! Has he not studied medi- 
cine and anatomy?“ We answer, the doctor ought 
to know, but his very objections indicate that he 
has not read any respectable phrenological author, 
or elee he willfully misrepresents him, and that 
his educational bias has struck him through and 
through with a mean narrow prejudice, 

We have before us a letter addressed to us from 
a small town in a Western State, setting forth 
that Phrenology has been discussed in their Ly- 
ceum. We quote from the letter: 


Our doctors coutend tbat the shape of the 
outside of the skull is no sign of the inner surface ; 
that indentations and elevations on the outside 
have no corresponding depressions and bumpe on 
the inside—therefore, that nothing can be told 
of the disposition by the outside shape of the 
skull, even if the brain is the organ or instrument 
of the mind. This is the main argument of the 
opposers They claim also that the differences 
in the thickness of men’s skulls is an impediment 
in the way of the science.” 


This point, the difference in the thickneas of 
sknila, and the difference in the thickness of dif- 
ferent parta of the same skull, has been often ex- 
plained in the Jovana, and in other phreno- 
logical works. We may remark, that in the liv- 
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ing head, we can determine a thick or a thin 
skall by the general make up or temperament, 
and by laying the hand upon the head when the 
Person speaks. If the skull be thick, little vibra- 
tion will be felt; if thin, the vibration will be 
very distinct. Doctors onght to know better than 
to raise this objection. Do they say we have no 
right to make this test? Do they deny phrenolo- 
gists this opportunity, and yet complain ours is 
not worthy of credit because, as they say, it is 
not a demonstrative and exact science. In the 
practice of their own profession, or science, they 
ply the patient and all the family with exhaustive 
questions before they presume to give a full or 
other prescription, yet they claim that it is right to 
blindfool the phrenologist and have no questions 
asked, no word spoken, no teat of health made, 
and if a subject is thus thrust npon us (as they 
have been), who has been made idiotic by means 
of fits by overstudy, by paralysis, or an overdose 
of their poisonous drugs, they howl us down as 
practioing that whioh can not be olassed with the 
‘* exact sciences.“ 

How exact is the “science of medicine?“ Can 
the best physician demonstrate with “ eractness” 
how mnch fever a patient has, just how muoh 
constitution he has, just what are his habits, and 
therefore Just what remedies should be used, and 
how much, and how often, to give them, what 
doctor, nay, what medioal college, can tell. Yet 
doctors, whose science is the farthest possi ble 
from being exact, are almost the only men who 
complain that Phrenology is not an exact science. 

In the A. P. Jovanat for November, 1854, there 
is an illustrated artiole on this subject, to whioh we 
refer readers having files, from which we quote: 

Many persons believe in theoretical Phrenol- 
ogy who do not understand how it can be made 
practical, They believe that the brain is the 
organ of the mind; that different regions are the 
seate of the several groups of organs—that, for 
example, the forehead is the location of intellect— 
the backhead of the social nature—the tophead 
of the moral and aspiring faculties; but when we 
Propose to point out each particular organ, they 
doubt; and when we profess to pronounce upon 
the size of each organ and the consequent strength 
of its faculty, they disbelieve. 

“ We have some learned professors in this city, 
and learned and unlearned persons elsewhere 
may be found, who harp upon the difference in 
the thickness of skulls, the dissimilarity in the 
thickness of different parts of the same skull, and 
the want of uniformity between the external and 
internal surfaces of the skull. When we hear 
these objections, from whatever quarter they 
come, we know that the objector is not acquainted 
with the first principles of practical Phrenology. 

„We do not determine the size of an organ by 
the shape of the surface of the head at the loca- 
tion of that organ, merely. It is not by the 
“ bumps” or hills and hollows of the head, alone, 
that we determine that organs are large or small. 
If so, a smooth, even head, must be set down as 
having no organs at all. 

“ Irregularity in the development of the organs 
givea a rough, uneven surface to the head, but 
when all the organs are of equal size, the surface 
will be comparatively smooth and the head well 


formed, that is, beautiful. 
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“ An organ may be average or full, and yet be 
in a hollow; that is to say, surrounded by larger 
organs, just as we find valleys and even lakes on 
the tops of mountains. 

„We determine the size of the intellectual or- 
gans, as a class, by the length of the head for- 
ward of the ears as much as by the height and 
squareness of the forehead. A person may have 
a large head, yet a short forehead; that is, the 
distance from the opening of the ear to the 
center of the forehead is short, but the backhead 
may be long and wide, and require a Jarge hat, 
while the intellect is weak. 

“ Again, a person may have a small head as a 
whole, and a strong intellect, but it will be 
found that the principal part of the brain is 
forward of the ears. The idea, therefore, en- 
tertained by uninformed objectors, that a person 
requiring a large hat should be intellectual, and 
one requiring an average or small hat must 


necessarily be weak in intellect, is a signal fal- G 


lacy. 
The average Indian brain is about as large 


as that of the white man, but he is far his infe- 
rior in intellect. Those who know anything of 
Indian craniology are aware that their middle 
and posterior lobes of brain are immense, while 
the anterior or intellectual lobe is comparatively 
deficient. But the Indian mind corresponds with 
the shape of his brain, His animal passions are 
excessively strong compared with his intellect. 
Pride, determination, caution, slyness, and cruel- 
ty are his leuding characteristics, and the organs 
of these propensities are located about the ears 
and crown of the head. The following figures, 
representing a bottom view of two brains, illus- 
trate this point. 

“The letters A A and B B show the anterior 
or intellectual brain: from B B to C C, 
the middle or animal lobe of brain; D D, 
the posterior or social brain. It will be 
seen that in the Caucasian, or European, 
brain, the three regions are nearly equal, 
while in the Indian there is a vast pre- 
dominance in the size of the middle lobe; 
and the immense power of the faculties 
of the organs constituting that portion 
of the brain in the Indian is universally 
known. 


“Yet with these facts, palpable and 
overwhelming as they are, people who 
are otherwise intelligent, carp about in- 
equalities of the surface and thickness 
of the skull as an insuperable objection 0 
to practical Phrenology. 

The thickness of the skull is usually 
about three-sixteenths of an inch, some- 
times more and often less. To show that 
the difference in the thickness can not 
offer a serious impediment to the phre- 
nologist, nor account for the great dif- 
ference in the shape of heads, we may remark 
that we have two skulls in our cabinet which 
show this point very clearly. One is the skull of 
a native African, the other a celebrated Indian 
chief, Big Thunder; the former remarkable for 
his docility and social affection; the latter, as his 
name indicates, equally distinguished for pride, 
energy, cruelty and cunning. We have taken a few 
measurements which may interest the reader ; | 
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African. Indian. Diference. 
Length, T} in. 6} in. Qin. 
Widin, 1 iad 6} * 1; * 

Ear to occiput, 4} * 83 * 11 * 


„These skulls are of equal thickness, yet the 
African has a head three-fourths of an inch long 


Cavoastan BRAIN. 


than Big Thunder from the root of the nose to 
the backhead; an inch and a quarter longer 
from the opening of the ear to the backhead, 
while from ear to ear it is an inch and a quarter 
narrower. The capacity of the Indian skull is 
more than one-fourth greater than that of the 
African. Who will say that there could be a dif- 


Inpian Brats. 


ference of an inch and a quarter in the thickness 
of the two skulls if they now belonged to the liv- 
ing heads, instead of being opened to inspection 
by the saw? The thickness of skulls can not, by 
any possibility, account for the differences in the 
dimensions of heads, and those of which we have 
here given the measurement do not indicate the 
broadest differences we can find either in our 
cabinet or in our daily professional practice. 


“ The following are from correct casts in our 
possession. Maik the difference in width and 
elevation cf the fore- 
head. 

Gosse was noted 
for his kindness, gene- 
rosity, and unselfish- 
ness. He could not ssy 
No. He gave away 
two fortunes, and hav- 
ing inherited s third, 
he wisely appointed a 
treasurer or agent to 
take care of it for him. 

“ Black Hawk, it is 
well known, was a 
proud, cruel, ferocious 
warrior, a marked specimen of predominant ani- 
mal and selfish propensities, who delighted in all 
the savage cruelty of Indian warfare, and whose 
untamed nature 
would not wince 
in the presence 
of General Jack- 
son, in the very 
heart of the 
country of his 
captors. Such a 
head contained a 
brain formed 
like the figure 
of the Indian 
brain given on 
the preceding column; and wherever we find the 
a head thus shaped, we may safely infer similar 
characteristics, without fear that the thickness of 
the skull stands in the way of s correct estimate. 
Moreover, where the side-head is thus large, the 
organs constituting that great width are generally 
very active, and consequently the skull at that 
point is much thinner than if the organs were 
small and inactive, 

In estimating the absolute size of organs, we 
consider the distance from the medulla ob/ongata, 
or center of the brain, to the seat of each organ 
at the surface. This central point lies at the 
base of the brain, midway between the openings 
of the ears. As we measure the absolute semi- 
diameter of a wheel by measuring from the hub 
to the surface or rim, so we learn the size of the 
phrenological organs. If the distance be found 
equal, we would say the wheel is round or well 
balanced. If certain parts had been originally 
made smaller, or bad been crushed in by heavy 
loads, we should find bills and hollows, as we 
sometimes do on heads If we find a smooth, well- 
balanced head, with all the organs equally de- 
veloped, measuring 21} inches, we would call the 
size of the organs average. In another head, 
shaped precisely like it, measuring 23 inches, we 
would call the organs large or very large. These 
heads would exhibit the same general character, 
but one would be much more powerful than the 
other, They would differ in degree, not in qual- 
ity. A large and small egg. or a large and small 
wagon-wheel, illustrate the point. 

“ A well-formed head is oblong or oval in shape, 
like an egg, rather than round, like a wheel or a 
globe; but the wheel serves as a good illustra- 
tion of the true mode of measuring the radial 
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extension of the organs from the center to the 
circumference of the brain. We trust that those 
who read this article will bury for ever their 
baseless argument respecting the difficulties of 
practical Phrenology arising from the thickness 
and slight inequalities of the plates of the skull,” 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Henry Wers has a large head and a most 
vigorous physical constitution. He is strong, en- 
during, and remarkable for his force and power. 
The features of the face are heavy—what a 
strongly set nose! what o firm mouth and high 
cheek-bones ! all indicative of great vital power, 
which is the foundation of health, The tempera- 
ment is motive-mental, giving bodily endurance, 
physical power, and vigor of mind. His head is 
large throughout, but particularly so at the base, 
indicating, as the forehead shows, very large per- 
ceptive mind, which brings him into barmony 
with the physical world, and gives him a knowl- 
edge of property, of business, and of the active 
practical affairs of life. He has quick judgment, 
promptness of decision, ability to attend to details, 
and also that system and mental method in busi- 
ness which enables him to keep a thousand things 
on his mind, and have each take its proper place 
and receive its due share of attention at the 
proper time. He hus an excellent memory of 
what he sees, experiences, and does, and is able 
thus to profit by experience, holding, as be does, 
in his mind, all the knowledge which the past has 
afforded him. 

Comparison is large, rendering his mind oriti- 
eal, discriminating, and clear. He has good me- 
chanical judgment, more than ordinary force of 
character, and decided courage and earnestness, 
He readily grapples with difficulties, and that in 
a manly, confident, self-reliant way. His manners 
and actions inspire confidence with others; his 
words and deeds evince a consciousness of power 
to do what he says he mil? do; und anywhere, 
among strangers, he commands respect. Every 
motion and every word are indices of force of 
character, positiveness of will, self-reliance, clear- 
ness of judgment, and unqualified confidence in 
his purposes and plans, and his power to excoute 
them. Hence everybody clears the track when 
they see him coming, without the warning sound 
of the whistle. There are very few men who have 
such an impressive, controlling spirit as he, or 
whose manners, without being rough or unkind, 
eo impress everybody—even animals—with the 
idea that he is their master, nud that they ought 
to be subject to his control. 

He has strong social developments, and influ- 
ences others through the social feelings. He is 
deeply interested in friends and family, and will 
do and suffer much for them. He miy have 
learned to avoid indorsing, but his sympathies 
would lead him to sny yrs, whenever a friend was 
in difficulty and begged bia assistance. He has a 
full share of prudence, but possibly shows less 
than he really possesses. 

He is proud-spirited, self-reliant, ambitious to 
be known and valued ; but his ambition and pride 
are more nearly allied to triumph in u good cause 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS . 


than they are to mere dominion for its own sake, 
or to be flattered and praised by the crowd. He 
is firm almost to a fault; he has an iron will, 
which becomes a law to himself and those by 
whom he is surrounded. He rarely is under the 
necessity of speaking twice to any subordinate to 
secure any acquiescence or conformity to his 
wishes. 

He is hopeful, inclined to count the chances in 
his favor, and to grapple with difficulties with a 
full confidence of success, He patterns his actions 
and his conversation to nobody's model, but thinks 
and acts with individuality and independence. 

He talks well when he is excited, and always to 
the purpose, He is a first-rate judge of charao- 
ter; understands men and motives almost at a 
glance. He has kindness, and a spirit of generos- 
ity and philanthropy which not only makes him 
sympathetic, but also induces him to take generous 
views of business. He, does not hesitate to lay out 
money freely in making arrangements and prep 
arations for business. He is not one who is in- 
clined to fish with a bare hook, but baits it gen- 
erously. He wants first-rate service, and is will- 
ing to pay a liberal price. If persons violate his 
confidence, be feels it more keenly than most men. 
He is himself magnanimous and large-hearted, 
and never dodges responsibility, nor takes advan- 
tage of mere technicalities to avoid duty or evade 
responsibility, He generalizes readily and cor- 
rectly; can plan business faster, und exccute 
more energetically and with less fatigue to him- 
self, than ninety-nine men in a hundred. He is 


well qualified to occupy eminent business positions 
and to be in authority, He is clear, vigorous, 
earnest, wide-awnke, full of sympatby, friendship, 
courage, enthusiasm, determination, and sound 
judgment, He would make his mark anywhere. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Hexry Werts was born in Orange County, Vt., 
in the year 1805, Iis father was a merchant. His 
early opportunities were those enjoyed by boys of 
that dy- the district school. An impediment in 
his speech prevented a more thorough education, 
and the studying of n profession. When sixteen 
years of age he was apprenticed to a tanner and 
currier in Palmyra, N. V., where he remained till 
he was twenty one. 

Having pursned several kinds of business till 
1831, he engaged in tho transportation and for- 
warding business till 1841, when he commenced 
as ngent for Harnden & Co., at Albany, in the 
Express business. Soon after, he requested Mr. 
Hurnden to put on an express line to Buffalo, 
when Harnden’s reply was, if he (Wells) ohose to 
run an express to the Rocky Mountains, he had 
betterdo it upon his own account, as he ( Harnden) 
chose to run expresses where thers was business, 
Wells took him at his word, and soon after a New 
York and Buffalo Express waa established under 
the name of omeroy & Co., the firm consisting 
of Geo. E Pomeroy, Crawford Livingston, and 
Henry Wells. About this time there was much 
excitement upon the subject of a reduction of 
postage This Company engaged in the transmis- 
sion of letters along their routes, and in connec- 
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tion with other expresses, carried the principal 
part of the letters and correspondence from Boston 
to Chicago, and the intermediate points. This 
caused much excitement at the time. Publio 
meetings were held, resolutions were passed to 
neither seud or receive letters by mail that could 
be transmitted by express. The Postmaster- 
General brought his entire power into operation 
to crush them out. Suits were daily brought, ex- 
press messengers arrested, trunks and baggage 
searched for letters, railroads threatened, and 
every possible means used to stop the Peoples’ 
Line, but to no avail. The people were masters, 
and would not pay twenty-five cents for the trans- 
mission of a letter three hundred miles, when it 
could be doue in less time, and with greater cer- 
tainty, by individual enterprise. Their only term 
of capitulation was, the reduction of postage. Un- 
fortunately for the Goverument, the law, as it then 
existed, was against them, and the next session of 
Congress a new law was made, and at the same 
time a reduction of postage. Mr. Wells was one 
of a few who proposed to the Government to take 
all the letter mails at five cents apiece. The re- 
ply of Major Hobbie, First Assistant Postmaster- 
General at the time, was, that the Government 
would not permit it if he would psy five cents 
apiece for the privilege, 

Another important item to the publio began at 
this time a reduction of the rates of exohange, 
and the equalization of the currency of the State 
and country. The expresses actually performed 
what the United States Bank was expected to do. 
It reduced the rato of exchange to the cost of 
transmission of specie, where it has remained from 
that time to the present, with a few exceptions, 
aud those are where banks will not pay specie for 
their notes, and the messenger would be mobbed 
by the people if he demanded it. 

The Express, at that time, was extended from 
Buffalo to St. Louis, under the name of Wells & 
Co. This was under the management of Wm. G. 
Fargo, Esq., of Buffalo, in whose able hands it 
still remaius under a different name. 

At various times there occurred in this business 
extensive robberies and losses; the firat great 
one in New York, where about half a million of 
bank notes were stolen. Of this almost the entire 
amount was recovered. In 1844 there was a large 
robbery in Rochester. Of this about half the 
amount was recovered. In 1856 fifty thousand 
dollars of gold were stolen, none of which has ever 
been recovered. Three of the perpetrators of the 
last robbery are now in State Prison. 

Some amusing iucidents ooourred about this 
time. Mr A. Jernegan—then Superintendent of 
the South Bend Bank, of Indiana (now of New 
York oity)—advised Mr. Wells that he had some 
specie to sell, ag it was known he bought and sold 
considerable amounts. He went to South Bend, 
where he was an entire stranger, without letters 
of introduction. A proposition was made for the 
coin, which was accepted; but the owner said as 
he was to receive Mr. Wells’ draft on New York, 
it would be necessary for him to identify himself. 
He took some letters from his pocket, directed to 
himself, but he, lawyer-like, said they might have 
been borrowed for the occasion. A memoran- 
dum book was then shown him, but he shook 
his head. A cane with Welle’ name upon it 
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was in his hands. Still he was unsatisfied. He 
was told if he would go to the hotel and examine 
his baggage his name would be found on his linen. 

This not being entirely satisfactory, a lucky 
thought struck Mr. Wells. His name was on one 
article whioh even the shrewd lawyer would not 
think had been borrowed. He drew off his boot 
and showed his name on the inside. He said he 
would deliver the specie—a man who refers to his 
boots must be the man he represented himself to 
be. Mr. Wells took $25,000 of silver and jour- 
neyed two days with it to Marshall, from whence 


railroad and steamboat conveyed him and his 


specie to New Fork. 

In 1848, the foreign express was established 
under the firm of Livingston, Wells & Co. Their 
principal offices were in London and Paris. It 
was of more convenience to the publio than profit 
to the proprietors. The same offices are still con- 
tinued under another name. 

In 1850, the American Express organized by 
the consolidation of the varied interests Upon its 
routes, under the name of Wells, Butterfield & 
Co., and Livingston, Fargo & Co. Its original 
capital was $150,000, and increased from time to 
time until it amounted to $750,000. - Its average 
number of employees is about 1,500 men. It was 


a joint stock association managed by a board of 


directors, consisting of seven persons. Its officers 
were Henry Wells, President; John Butterfield, 
Vice-President, and william G. Fargo as Secre- 
tary, and Alexander Holland, Treasurer. Per- 
haps there has been no association in the oountry 
that has paid its stook-holders better dividends 
for the past ten years. Its term expired with 
the past year by its own limitation, when a new 
company under the same name was organized, 
purchasing the assets and good-will of the old one. 
The same officers were elected for the new that 
had so long managed the old one. 

In 1846 and 47, Mr. Wells was one of five who 
built the New York and Buffalo Telegraph line, 
being one of the first lines that was built. His 
partuer and himself constructed the lines from 
Quebeo to Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton,, Port 
Sarnia, and Buffalo, having at that time the right 
of che connection with the American line from 
Prof. Morse. 

In 1852, Mr. Wells concerted a plan for the 
organization of the present express company; 
selected the stookholders and their amounts, and 
laid the scheme before them. Esch man took his 
stock, and the Company was organised in the 
usual way by the election of nine directors, and 
took the name of Wells, Fargo & Co. Hon. Edwin 
B. Morgan, of Aurora, N. Y., was made president, 
which place he ably filled until Cayuga and Wayne 
counties insisted on his representing them in 
Congress, where he remained six years. Danforth 
B. Barney was then made president, and took 
charge of the business in New York, and Louis 
MoLean in California, and although the Company 
had some large losses in its commencemunt, yet 
under their able management, assisted by the 
Board of Directors, the Company has been emi- 
nently successful, having made up all ita losses 
and paid its stockbolders ten per cent. dividends. 

These companies are composed of several hun- 
dred stockholders who are individually liable for 


the debts of the Company, thus embracing many 
millions as security to the publio. 
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WONDERS OF THH CREATED UNI- 
VERSE. 


Tue faculty of Sublimity in conjunction with 
that of Marvelousness, or, as it is often called, 
Spirituality, enable man to appreciate suoh sub- 
jects as can not be measured or comprehended by 
Caloulation, or the reasoning faculties. Caloula- 
tion will solve a problem, and the result may be a 
row of a hundred figures ; but who can tell by res- 
son how much they mean? It is quite impossible 
to comprehend them. They must be divided, or 
presented in some comparative manner. The fol- 
lowing speculations of Herschel will illustrate the 
point in question : 

“ What mere assertion will make any one bo- 
lieve that in one second of time, in one beat of the 
pendulum of a olock, a ray of light travels over 
192,000 miles, and would therefore perform the 
tour of the world in about the same time that it 
requires to wink our eyelids, and in much less 
time than a swift runner occupies in taking a 
single stride? What mortal can be made to be- 
lieve, without demonstration, that the sun is al- 
most a million times larger than the earth; and 
that, although so remote from us that a cannon- 
ball shot directly toward it, and maintaining its 
fall speed, would be twenty years in reaching it, 
it yet affeots the earth by its attraction in an in- 
appreciable instant of time? Who would not ask 
for demonstration, when told that a gnat’s wing, 
in ita ordinary flight, beats many hundred times 
in a second; or that there exists animated and 
regularly organized beings, many thousands of 
whose bodies laid close together would not ex- 
tend an inch? But what are those to the aston- 
ishing truths whioh modern optical inquiries have 
disclosed, which teach us that every point of a 
medium through which a ray of light passes is af- 
feoted with a succession of periodical movements, 
regularly recurring at equal intervals, no leas 
than five hundred millions of millions of times in 
a single second! That it is by such movements 
connected with the nerves of our eyes that we see; 
nay, more: that it ia the difference in the fre- 
quency of their recurrence which affects us with 
u sense of the diversity of color. That, for in- 
stance, in acquiring the sensation of redness, our 
eyes are affected 482,000,000 of times; of yellow- 
nese, 542,000,000 of times; and of violet 707 ,000,- 
000 of times per second. Do not such things 
sound more like the ravings of mad men than 
the sober conclusions of people in their waking 
senses? They are, nevertheless, conclusions to 
which any cne may most certainly arrive whe 
will only be at the trouble of examining the chain 
of reasoning by which they have been obtained.” 


A man by the name of Meredith Holland has 
been astonishing the people of St. Louis by his ex- 
traordinary powers in mental arithmetic. He is 
not a healthy man bodily, nor ig his mind well- 
balanced. But he will answer the most abtruse 
arithmetical questions with rapidity and accura- 
oy, will caloulate interest, simple and compound, 
for any time, amount and rate, with hardly a mo- 
ment’s thought. He is totally unable to explain 
Ly what method he arrives at the results. 

Zeran Col gon astonished the world in men- 
tal arithmetio about fifty years ago. Twenty years 
ago an idiotic negro boy, near Huntsville, Ala., 
though too feeble in general intellect to do the 
ordinary work of a slave, could solve difficult pre- 
blems in arithmetic almost instantly. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE FIFTT-FoUL} 

treated prudently and skillfully, they also may 
live in health; but this, again, is the conse- 
quence of obedience to the same laws. If 
they have inherited feeble constitutions, or if 
they have been reared in a manner inconsist- 
ent with these laws, they will die, just as the 
children of good men in similar circumstances 
will perish. If the selfish man pursue wealth 
according to the laws that regulate its acqui- 
sition, he will, by that obedience, become rich ; 
but if he neglect to exercise Acquisitiveness, 
or infringe these laws, he will become poor, 
just as the good man would become in similar 
circumstances. 

It appears to me, that, in these arrange- 
ments, we see the dictates of our whole facul- 
ties, when acting in harmonious combination, 
supported by the order of external nature; and 
hence we obtain evidence of an actual moral 
government existing in full force and activity 
in this world. 

According to this view, iustend of there being 
confusion and a lack of justice in the Divine 
administration of human affairs, there is the 
reverse—there is a reward for every species 
of obedience, and a punishment for every 
species of disobedience to the Creator’s laws. 
And, as if to preserve our minds habitually 
under the impression of discipline, our duties 
correspond to the different parts of our consti- 
tution; rewards and chastisements are annex- 
ed to each of them; and so little of favoritism 
or partiality is shown, that although we obey 
all the natural laws but one, we do not escape 
the punishment of infringing that single law, 
and although we break them all but one, we 
are not denied the reward of that solitary in- 
stance of obedience. 

Bat you will perceive, that, before you can 
comprehend this system of government, you 
must become acquainted with the objects in 
nature, by the action of which it takes place, 
whether these be external or consist of our 
own bodies and minds. If mankind have 
hitherto lived without this knowledge, can you 
wonder that the ways of Providence have ap- 
peared dark and contradictory? And if, by 
means of Phrenology, we have now discovered 
the constitution of the mind, and its relation- 
ship to our bodies and external nature; if, 
moreover, physical science has largely opened 
up to us the constitution and laws of the ob- 
jects by which we are surrounded and affect- 
ed, need we feel surprise that the dawn of a 
new philosophy begins to break forth upon our 
vision, a philosophy more consistent, more prac- 
tical, more consolatory, and better adapted to 
the nature of mau as a moral and intelligent 
being, than auy that has hitherto appeared T 

[to se oo nu“. ] 

Give a man brains and riches, and he is a king. 
Give a man brains withont riches, and he is a 
slave. Give a man riches without brains, and he 
is a monkey. 
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WHAT METAPHYSICIANS HAVE 
DONE. 


[* You metaphysicians kill the flower-bearing and fruit- 
bearing glebe, with delving and turning over and sifting, 
and never bring up any solid and malleable mass from the 
dark profundity In whicb you labor. Tbe intellectual 
world, like the physical, ls inapplicable to profit, and in- 
capable of cultivation, a little way beyond the surface.” 
—Landor, in Fumi tur Conver: ations. 

Tux above was written in the nineteenth cen- 
tnry, given to mankind as the idea of Diogenes, 
but indorsed and set forth by Mr Landor as his 
own opinion. Is it not strange that such ideas 
should be propagated and fostered in this age? 
Locke and Watts, Reid and Stewart, had explored 
the regions of metaphysics, and brought forth 
much to admire. Spurzheim analyzing the ideas, 
and perfecting the discoveries of Gall, had just 
completed a system unfolding the functions and 
phenomena of mind, and laid the foundation for 
the erection of one of the most perfect, simple, yet 
ingenious philosophies ever gracing the intellectual 
world. Combe reared the superstructure, and in 
such a manner as to defy the whole force of modern 
lore, and expose the ignorance of the philosophers 
of the early and middle ages who had pretended 
to toil to a beneficial end in the same realms. The 
plains that had grown over with weeds under the 
supervision of the disciples of the ancient philoso- 
phers, and those of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, including some of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth, such as Descartes, Kant, and Cousin, 
were at once cleared of their unnatural adornings, 
and the soil tbereof strengthened and prepared for 
the highest state of cultivation. 

“ The intellectual world incapable of cultiva- 
tion a little way beyond the surface!” What 
shall we do with the following theory, advanced 
by one of the greatest metaphysicians the world 
has produced: A man’s nature runs either to 
herbs or weeds. Hence let him seasonably water 
the one, and destroy the other.” Are we to be- 
lieve that the speculations of Aristotle have never 
been “ applicahle to profit?” Are we to under- 
stand that the reflections of Bacon have never 
benefited mankind? Shall we assert, and abide 
by the propesition, that Edwards never brought 
up from the dark profundity” in which he labor- 
ed, any “ solid and malleable mass” that shed new 
light into the regions of metaphysics, and bene- 
fited his race? Why do we call such men bene- 
factors, brilliant lights in the intellectual firma- 
ment, reflecting upon their own and future gene- 
rations substantial benefits for which they can 
never cease to be grateful? Is is not because they 
have toiled in spheres where ordinary and uncul- 
tivated minds can not labor, aud brought to light 
principles and knowledge for the advancement of 
the happiness of their fellows? This is it, and 
this is for what man should be grateful. 

But up to the middle of the nineteenth century 
no perfect system of metaphysics was given to the 
world. Combe came forth ‘ like a splendid lumin- 
ary, dispelling darkness and confusion, and im- 
parting light” where light can be imparted, and 
adding increased luster to the efforts and produo- 
tions of metaphyeicians before him. IIe under- 


stood the functions, and could trace the phenomena 


of mind. He saw the “ profound sophisms” of 


genious arguments. He saw and exposed the ig- 
norance under which former philosophers toiled, 
appreciated their labors, but displayed the discon- 
neotedness of them. In his Constitution of Man” 
is to be found a key which solves all metaphysical 
problems, and opens up the mysteries of mind. 

At this day reasonable men know the benefits 
to be derived from a proper renlization of their 
own powersof mind. They have a guide to direct 
them in the correction of their weaknesses, and to 
develop those faculties which need it, and lessen 
the influence of others the exercise of which may 
be injurious. Think of this, and then turn back 
twenty-five centuries, or even one, and behold the 
ignorance that encumbered many departments of 
science, the vague and unhealthy theories in re- 
gard to mind and its attributes—then peruse the 
opinions of Mr. Landor and men of his stamp, and 
pity his weakness and ¢heirs, for many such there 
be, rather than upbraid him and them for those 
opinions which, given to the world, rather expose 
their ignorance than reflect discredit upon the age 
in which they were set forth. - 

When one knows how to cultivate his mind— 
understands it—he can easily command the means 
of culture. In this age he can know this. One 
has only to analyze the system of Combe, and the 
foundation on which it rests, and the way is made 
plain. He will then understand that metaphysi- 
cians have brought much from the dark pro- 
fundity' that is beneficial, and understanding the 
nature and fuuetions of mind, will be prepared to 
refuto the idea that the “intellectual world is in- 
applicable to profit, and incapable of cultivation, 
a little way beyond the surface.” Beprorp. 


Post-Mortem Ex AMINATriow oF PAruicx 
Mavupe.—A medical examination of the brain of 
Patriok Maude was made five hours after the exe- 
cution, Doctors Dougherty, Coles, Mills, and Rich- 
mond being present. The examination revealed 
the presence of a fibro-cartilaginous tumor about 
the size of a pea, which was attached to the outer 
membrane of dura mater, on the right side, over 
the middle lobe. This tumor had produced a 
slightly marked indentation on the surface of the 
brain, and, in the opinion of a majority of the 
medical gentlemen who made the examination, 
congestion of the membrane with slight effusion. 
The substance of the brain beneath was iu nowise 
altered - neither inflamed, congested, nor softened 
—and its presence may or may not have had an 
effect upon the functions of the brain, and so ope- 
rated as a cause of mental derangement. The 
weight of the contents of the skull was forty-five 
and three-quarter ounces, while the average weight 
in males between forty and fifty years of age is, 
according to Dr. Reid, nearly forty-nine ounces. 

This examination, it is said, tended to oonfirm 
the opinion of some of the medical faculty, that 
Maude was an insane man, though of itself it is 
no decisive evidence of madness, even to the pro- 
fession.—/Vewark Mercury. 

[This Maude, it will be remembered, had been 
confined in the New Jersey Lunatic Asylum, from 
which he broke out, and proceeded at once to 
Newark, where he shot his sister, for which he 
was tried and convicted of murder, and recently 


Reid and Stewart ‘dissolve to nothing” before executed. He was thought, by many, to be in- 
the researches of Gall, Spurzheim, and his own in- | sane. } 
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START RIGHT.—No. III. 


Ir has been hinted before, that truth is not a 
fixture; that some of the principles of spiritual 
and moral truth are eternal, and therefore ohauge- 
less, as well as some of the formulm of physical or 
mathematioal truth. But that truth, or science; 
has not yet been entirely exhausted in its essence is 
proof that it is progressive and incomplete. Not 
in the abstract, for with this no mind save His, 
who is the author of it, has anything to do, simply 
because no finite mind is capable of embracing it 
in all its rotund grandeur. In the infinite soul 
alone it comes full circle,” and it was the same 
yesterday as it is to-day, and will be forever. 
But when we speak of imperfect truth, we mean, 
of course, as it is received and accepted by finite 
miude—from the glow-worm intelligence of the 
merest plodder of theae mundane spheres of ours, 
up to the brightest intellect which scintillates 
and dazzles all around and beneath him, and 
who is able to give to the wiser ones wisdom and 
to the higher ones elevation. 

All minds have not equal capabilities of develop- 
ment and growth, or equal facilities for the oulti- 
vation of that growth, but every mind has the 
capability of progress. No matter how low may 
be the point at which you may find a human be- 
ing, experience hea shown us that he may be 
raised up toa higher level in the intellectual scale. 
The most hopeless idiocy does not deter the phil- 
anthropiet ; and every day we are astonished with 
some new demonstration of the sucoees which 
attends his effort. And while this important 
faot bears upon our minds, we are encouraged to 
use every means suggested by science to improve 
and enrich the understandings of our fellow-men. 
Aud among the appliances of truth, although it 
may not be the greatest, we believe that Phren- 
ology is an important hand-maid of Christianity 
in the final redemption of the race. Not first, 
not highest, ft may be, but still powerful in ite 
sphere as God's co-helper in His own great work. 

We know that this is questioned, by some in a 
querulous way, and by others in good faith. 
Whether one or the otber, let us weigh the objec- 
tions which are generally urged against the 
science we advocate. Not that we shall attempt 
to refute the dogmatism which asserts itself 
agaiust our faith — one might as well enter into a 
oontrover-y with the incorrigible brute which now 
“ bays the moon beneath our window. Bat we 
weloome all true and loyal-bearted objectors, for 
there is large bope of such. We hope to quicken 
their inquisitiveness, and by a calm appeal to 
their reasoning faculties—especially if these be 
snbject to their higber moral attributes—to dis- 
sipate somewhat the mists which may now pre- 
vent their clear and unprejadiced perception of 
the truth. 

I. The first objoction which we shall notica is, 
that Phrenology is Anaırzary. We accept the 
charge. All science is arbitrary, beoause it is 
positive. That two and two wake four is an 
axiom not to be questioned or quarreled with. 
But Phrenology is not dogmatic. We assert noth- 
ing but that for which we show proof; we pro- 
pose a great deal for assent to whioh we appeal 
to your reflective faculties. For instance, Phren- 
ology declares that the human mind is made up of, 
or possesses certain facnities, as Benevolence, Rev- 
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erence, Conscientiousness, Justice, Ideality, eto. 
We assert this, and no man in his senses presumes 
to deny it; but when we undertake to appropriate 
to each of these distinctive functions a distinotive 
organ of the brain, we meet the argumentum ud 
nomine, How do you know this?” and oar re- 
ply must be, this is a mental phenomenon com- 
bined with some physical action—for every spirit- 
ual manifestation is made patent by some physical 
agency—and a oarefal and patient observation 
has conviuced us of the truth of what we assume. 
We say, that if in the examination of a thousand 
oraniums we find ourselves sustained by an exact 
coincidence in niue hundred and ninety-nine, it 
answers our pur pose, and the proof is quite as 
fall as in any other department of science what- 
ever, and that it is entitled to our oalm and un- 
biased consideration. Now, it is vanity to deny 


that we have this conviction, corroborated by 


every day’s observation. And we again assert, 
that few sciences have such strong olaims on our 
understandings for assent. And when we find a 
man bent on resisting the cumulative evidence 
which Phrenology cffers, we can not avoid the 
conclusion that either he has not examined them, 
or that he is not capable of receiving and weigh- 
ing them. 

If. Phrenology tends to immorality, and ts 
destructive to religious faith. It would be quite 
enough to say to this objection, that if Phrenology 
be proved in science to be true, it falls to the 
ground and crumbles into dust. Bat in what way 
does Phrenology tend to immorality? Certainly 
not by relaxing the hold of man’s moral nature on 
his conscience. If there be any such thing as 
setting conscience in ita legitimate seat, Phren- 
ology, more than any other thing, save Chris- 
tianity, is beet caloulated to do it. It gives such 
a sanction as nothing else can to the eternal 
maxims of Christ, aud puts a glory on the New 
Testament such as no other one soience is capable 
of doing. If it says that, through certain develop - 
ments of the brain, any one of a man’s tendencies 
is more to evil than to good, it also points out the 
remedies, and in the same brain finds the facul- 


ties which are to aid in the ec aise of the. 


sinner. If, for instance, a man's cquisitineness 
and Secretiveness be great, and tempt him to the 
appropriation of that which belongs to ancther, 
Veneration is alarmed, and Conscientiousness 
aroused, and Benevolence excited to prevent the 
wrong, as well as the disturbance which its com- 
mission would produce in the moral economy. 

The teachings of Phrenolozy certainly do mili- 
tate against the dootriues of fatality, and leave a 
man standing free before his Maker and his Judge, 
stripped of all excuses aud refuges of lles; open 
to the all-piercing eye of truth, which penetrates 
to the intents of all human action. 

III. The last and most formidable chjection 
which we sba!) notice here is, It tends to the 
merest materialism, in that it makes spirit sub- 
ject to a mere fleshy tissue. What should we 
know of the soul if all the thousand tongues 
through which it speaks were silent? How could 
we jadge of form, or color, or sound, or any other 
of the soul's results, if they were not capable of 
being expressed to us through the brain or hand? 
How could the sculptor, the painter, the musician 
reveal to us the orentions of their enlightened souls. 
but through the chisel and the pallet, and instru- 


ment which he has curiously fashioned, all subject 
to the mere muscles of his arms and fingers? How 
could the souls of those unfortunates who can 
neither hear nor speak, commanicate but through 
these mortal instruments, the mere integuments 
of the arm and hand? And then, how could we 
receive these communioationa except in the use of 
the perishable organs of the ear and the eye? 

And it does not make them the less spiritual be- 
oause they are thus communicated and thus receiv- 
ed. It but shows the superiority of spirit, aod makes 
matter the mere instrument of its manifestation. 
As the great Fashioner of all things uses the sun 
and other lesser lights to reveal a portion of His 
glory aud majesty, the materials of the landscape 
for the matchless pictures of His benevolence and 
love, 80 He has created His ohildren with similar 
powers of using tbe same funotions and materials 
for a somewhat lower display of the same, though 
delegated, power and wisdom. 

Indeed, it is this exceedingly intimate relation- 
ship of matter and mind, ae seen in all that the 
creature is made the instrument of producing in 
the physical and intellectual spheres, which re- 
veals to ua the I AM in all His attractive beauty. 
It gives the comforting assurance to the troubled 
soul that our Father is not an arbitrary monaroh 
afar off, and whose power is used only to crush 
and destroy, but an intimate relation, enfolding 
us perpetually to His more than human bosom. 
We are assured that we need not go up to heaven 
or into the unfathomed depths to fiad Him, for He 
ia nigh to every one of His creatures, loving them 
with an exhaustless affection, and ever seeking 
their elevation from the low level to which their 
sins have debased them, to the serene position 
where He has set His throne in resplendent and 


ever-enduring power and glory. 
[To BB CONTINUED.) 


SELF-HELP AND SHLF-KENOWLBEDGE. 


Tux spirit of the time we live in is a spirit of 
individuality, of independeuce, and of the duties 
and demands on individuals, which such independ- 
ence necessarily imposes. Communities are split- 
ting up into personalitics ; and as, by unavoidable 
consequence. the props of clique and party fall 
away on all sides of a man, he finds himself left to 
stand on his own foothold, he tests and discovers 
what is the real solidity of his position, and what 
the vigor of arm and intellect, and the moral force 
by aid of which he must sustain himself and se- 
cure his cherished objects At such a time, Dr. 
Smiles’ book, eutitled “ Self-Help, with Illustra- 
tions of Character and Conduct,” is very soason- 
able. In spite of an occasional cropping: out of the 
professional-lecturer style in literature, the book 
is fall of sound sense, and replete with examples 
to encourage the flagging powers or the disheart- 
ened spirit onward to that true viotory which 
only bonorable and unconquerable resolution can 
win. Messrs. Harper and Brothers, of New York, 
have brought out a very pretty cheap edition of 
Dr. Smiles book. 

But au essential ingredient in true self-help is 
self-knowledge, The worker must know the ele- 
ments of mind and character, and the fundamental 
tendencics, capabilities, and operations of the dif- 
ferent mental faculties. Very much of all this is 
learned through a careful study of some good work 
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upon Phrenology, together with that of Mr. 0. 8. 
Fowler's Self-Culture.” But there is lately is- 
sued by Mesars J. Munroe & Co., of Boston, a lit- 
tle book in which, while the phrenolog'cal classifi- 
cation of the faculties is in the main followed and 
upheld, the elementary tendencies and «perations 
of the mind are set forth with a very considerable 
degree of clearness, and in such a way as to lead 
to ready application. This book. by Archbishop 
Whately, is entitled . Introduotory Lessons on 
Mind.” While we do not regard the order or 
mode of presentation of the subjects as faultless, 
yet the topics are well-chosen; and, indeed, it is 
not often that so much useful information in regard 
to a difficult subject is condensed into so small a 
space, as in this instance. Mr. Whately’s book is 
a valuable aid to that difficult accomplishment — 
self-knowledge. 


THE NEW DICTIONARY. 


WORCESTER’s DICTIONARY, 89 long expected, 
has come at last, and in such a handsome dress that 
even those who had become somewhat impatient 
with waiting will, we think, be satisfied. But 
although a good appearance is no bad quality in 
anything, a Dictionary is chiefly prized for its 
contents. A war of the Dictionaries bas been 
waged of late through the medium of the public 
Prints to such an extent, that we commenced the 
examination of the volume before us somewhat 
eagerly, and as we have spoken of its looks we 
will conclude on that point by saying that in re- 
gard to mechanical execution and typographical 
appearance, it excels by far any work of the kind 
we have ever seen. 

This Dictionary contains, so the preface says 
we didn’t count them—about 104,000 words, being 
about 20,000 more than is contained in any othe: 
similar work. ` 

The orthography it is claimed is in accordance 
with the best usage both in England and the 
United States. The most marked variation from 
established English usage is in those words ending 
in or or our, as favor, favour, and the like. 

The double J of travelling, revelling, etc., is 
retained ; pretence, offence, and defence are spelt 
with ac; theatre, centre, etc., are as here spelled ; 
are and whiskey keep the e; mould is not mold, 
nor height, hight. These our readers will remem- 
ber are among the few worde whose spelling has 
been the source of ro much contention. 

The pronunciations are in accordance with’the 
best usage. The marks of designation seem to be 
as well calculated to guide the student as can be 
made, but is almost impossible to represent English 
pronunciation. 

The pictorial illustrations aro valuable. More 
information can sometimes be conveyed by a pio- 
ture than by columns of descriptive words. The 
Ulustrations occur with the words they are in- 
tended to represent, which ia as it should be, 


* A Drerioxaxv or m Exoiun Laxevace. By Joseph 
E. Worcester, LL. D. Quarto. 63 pages. 1786. Boston: 
Hickitug, Swan, and Brewer. 1860. (With an Appendix 
containing Pronunciation of Greek and Letin Proper 
Names; also, Scripture Names, Modern Geographical 
Names. and the Names of Distinguished Men of Modern 
Times: a complete Dictionary of Qootations; Grammar 
and History of the Rogtish Language, etc.) 
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The definitions are full and copious, as much 80 
as the most exacting could reasonably expect. 
They are entirely unlike Webster's, care having 
been taken to take no word, no definition of a 
word, no citation, no name as an authority” from 
his work. So the purchasers of both may rely on 
having books entirely unlike. 

The synonyms form a very important part of 
this great work. About 5,000 words, some nearly 
synonymous with others, are brought ‘together 
and treated as to their similitudes and differences. 
The right word in the right place is what all 
writers and speakers want, and all often feel the 
want of a word to express exactly what they mean, 
and without being able to call it to mind. 

Appended to the Dictiouary are extended tables 
of pronunciations of Greek and Latin proper 
names; of Scripture proper names; of modern 
geographical names; of the names of distinguished 
men of modern times; abbreviations used in writ- 
ing and printing ; signs used in writing and print- 
ing, and a collection of words. phrases, and quota- 
tions from the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and 
Spanish languages. 

There is no man that can read, be he rich or 
poor, educated or ignorant, that would not be 
benefited through his whole life by the proper and 
frequent use of Worcester's Dictionary. 

Library edition only ready. Price, $7 50. 


I DIDNT KNOW WHAT IT MEANT. 
(CONNUBIAL LOVE.) 


Hx gave me a knife one day at school, 
Four-bladed, the handle of pearl ; 

And great black words on the wrapper said, 
“ For the darlingest little girl.“ 

I was glad! Oh, yes; yet the crimson blood 
To my young cheek came and went, 

And my heart thumped wondrously pit-a-pat, 
But I didn't know what it meant. 


One night he said I must jump on his sled, 
For the snow was falling fast ; 

I was half afraid, but he coaxed and coaxed, 
And got me on at last. 

Langhing and chatting in merry glee, 
To my home his course he bent, 

And my sisters looked at each other and smiled, 
But I didn’t know what it meant. 


The years passed on, and they touched his eye 
With a shadow of deeper blue ; 

They gave to his form a manlier grace 
To his cheek a swarthier hue. 

We stood by the dreamily rippling brook, 
When the day was almost spent, 

His whispers were soft as the lullaby ; 
And—now I know what if meant, 


To Correspondents. 


PunenoLocisT. — Congeniality in marriage 
arises from barmony. If the cougenlality be right for 
health, and vigor, and mind, merry one who bas a similar 
one. If the temperament be too nervous or mental, the 
companion should have tbe vital-motive, so that the off- 
apring may stand a chance of inheriting a good degree of 
all the temperaments. Harmony does not necessarily 
imply simitarity. The race is improved where sons re- 
semble the mother and daughters the father. This pro- 
duoes a strengthening of the feminine, and a softening . 


and modification of the masculine, It infases vigor, and 
oonrage, and manhood into the female nature, and the 
refinement and sensibibty of the female into tho mascu- 
Une conetitation, and thus each sox ls prevented from 
becoming #0 extreme in ita own pecullarliſes as to be dis- 
torted. Where sons resemble the father for two or three 
generations in succession, they become rougb, hard, and 
coarse, They have too much strength end too little re- 
finement, while, on tho contrary, femnles resembling the 
fomintne branch wholly for several generations become 
characterless, timid, inefficient, pathotic, and dreamy. 
They become all omotion and no logic. The samo ia true 
of temperaments, Persons who come to maturity early 
become old early, like June peas, while those that ripen 
late keep longer. 

WIII.— We think the theory you refer to is fine 
spun, and that a bundred Umes more ls made of it than 
can be underatood or carried ont. It is pretty as a dream, 
but, if true, its founder is not wiso enough to apply it To 
your second question we answer Yes, 


PHRENOLOGY IN BROOKLYN. 

Mn. L. N. FowLer delivered a course of leo- 
tures on Phrenology, at Musical Hall, on Brooklyn 
Heights, early in February last, to a very large 
audience of the most intelligent and reepectable 
citizens of the City of Churches, at the close of 
which, the committee, chosen by the audieuce for 
the selection of persons to be examined publicly, 
pre-ented the following preamble and resolution, 
which were adopted by acclamation : 

Whorcas, we believe the ecience of Phrenology to be of 
great importance, in unfolding and teaching to man a true 
knowledge of bis nature, and if it were more thoroughly 
understood by the human race, it would save a vast 
amount of suffering and misery, snd as Mr. Fowler's 
writiags and lectures have done, and are doing a great 
deal to disseminate that knowledge— 

Resolved, That we, the citize:s of Brooklyn, invite Mr. 
Fowler to deliver another course of lectures In this city at 
bis earliest convenience. 

Signed by the Committee, 
Waran H. Bientow, Sreruun M. GewwoLD. 


— . 


How to LIyr.— Mrs George Washington Wyl- 
lye gays of this new book: We had scarcely though it 
poesible that co murb solid, useful information could be in- 
cluded within the course of an Interestingly told tale. 
There js not a solitary page that does not conta'n enough 
to make it worth the whole price of tne book to every 
woman; and If tho giris will read it, instead of diah-water 
poetry aod senum- nial romanco, thelr husbands— when 
they got em— will reap the benefit at every meal they 
eat” (SEB ADVERTISEMENT.) 


0 ne 


Our publications may be obtatned of Rickey, Mallory & 
Co., Cinclanati. O.; Geo. B. Ames. Belvidero, II; J. C. 
Morgan & Co., New Orleans, Ls. ; J. W. Bond & Co., Bal- 
Umore, Md.; Bebjamlu Dawson, Montreal, C. E.; 8. C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Wm. Wilson, Poaghkeepsie, 
N. T.; B. R. Peck, Syracuse, N. T.; Punam, Smith & 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; Veo. H. Denison, London, C. W.; 
M. Shewan, Toronto, C. W.; L. P. Williams & Co., Naah- 
villa, Tenn. ; L. Willard, Troy, N. V.; Morton & Griswold, 
Lonlsvllle, Ky.: Hunt & Miner, Piusburg. Pa.; Stewart 
& Bowen, Iadianapolis, Ind.; J. B. Clark, Selma, Ala. ; 
A. Hutchinson, C. neinnnti, O.: Cleaves & Vaden. Mem- 
phils, Tenn.; A. R. Shipley & Co, Pordand, Oregon; F. 
Wilson Hurd & Oo., Dansville, N. T.; Frank Taylor, 
Washington, D. C.; J. W. Randolph, Richmond, Va.; C. 
8. Beverly, Prederickton, New Brunswick: H. D. Norrell, 
Augusta, Gs. ; Hawks & Bro., Cleveland, O.; T. 8. Hawks, 
Buffalo, N. T.; D. Kimball & Ca., Providence, R. I.; 
Keenan & Crutcher, Frankfort, Ky.; James O. Orr, Wheel- 
ing, Va: Hitchcock & Senries, Lexington, Ky.; G. M. 
West, Richmond, Va.; J. R. Deupree, Calboun, Mo.; 
Keit & Wood, St. Louis, Mo.; B. J. Smith, M. D., San 
Francisco, Cal.; Samuel Irwin, Jonesboro, Ga; Tyler 
Bros., Ban Francisoo, Cal. 
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Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Txaus.—Twenty-five cents a lne each insertion. 


ArRT—ScrenceE—INvENTION— 
DISCOVERY! 
SOMETHING INTERESTING TO ALL CLASSES! 


Mechanica! Manufacturers! Engineers! Chemists! 
Planters! Farmers! Millwrignts! Inventors! 
Patentees! Housekeepers! 

It la beyond all dispute that the SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN le the most popular, rellable, and best condnoted 
Journal of its class in the world, and that it now has a cir- 
culation of nearly 

THLIsTY THOUSAND WEEKLY!!! 

This periodical is not, as some might iner from Its title, 
a dry Journal of «lstract science, vut quite the contrary, 
as ita immense circulation fully indicates, It is more 
widely read than any similar Journal in the world, and it 
supplies a mass of useful information not to be found ctae- 
where, upon all industrial subjects, such as are adupted 
to the wants of person, included under the classes above- 
named. 

Tne numbers of the Scꝛnrirro Akrxroax for a single 
pu (costing only 62) will afford a volume of 

IGRT HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO PAGES, 
aud upwards of 

FIVE HUNDRED ORIG NAL ENGRAVINGS!!! 

The Editors und Pubtishers ot the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
bave had upward of fifteen yours’ experience in the ex- 
amination of iuventins, and are probubly more familar 
with the progress of this Interesting department than any 
other Arm or association. All subjecta pertaining to tbe 
industry of our eountry—whether the result of the genius 
of the amateur Inventor, the skilled Mechanic, the enter- 
prising Manufucturer, or the practical Farmer—receive 
prominent atrention in the columna of the Scixs ririo 
AMERICAN, and are discussed poputarly, avd in a manner 
calculated to please and lost“ uet. Every number of the 
paper will contain several original engravings of uechan- 
cal inventlous, executed in the best style of the nrt, ex- 
pres, ly for its columns. 

The gcix rie ANERIAN ia, moreover, a perfoct and 
truthiul mirror of the United States Patent Office at Wash- 
ington, and publishes every patent that irzues weekly from 
that interrating burcag. In addition to their own unpar- 
alloted facilities, tbe Editors and Publishers have associated 
with them 

TIE HON. CHARLES MASON, Så 
who, for several yeara, held the important and responsible 
office of United States ‘ommtani ner of latents, and who 
not only regularly contributes important articles to the 
SOLENTIFIO AkaRICAN, but also counscls wit inventors 
and patentees. 

Parties who desire to subscribe for the SCIENTIFIC AMER- 
TOAN can do so by Inclosing #1 for six montha, or 42 for a 
whole year. Simpl- numbers furnished gratis; also, a 

amphiet of advice. How to Procure Leteras Patent for 
ew Inventions.” Address 
MUNN & CO, 87 Park Row, New York. 


For 1860. Now Ready. 


Tne WATER. COR: ALMANAC 
FOR 1860, contains - besides all the usual calendars— 
Hygievic Mevication; Water-Cure Explained; Gymnas- 

tles for Consumptives: Healthy Children; Tight cing 
and Coneumption ; with Hints and Suggestions, Advice, 
eta. Price, prepaid by mail, only six cents, 


Tur PARENOLOGICAL ALMANAC 
for 1860, contalns—besidea the usual astronomical matters— 
Names of nl! the Organs; Portraits and Sketches of 

Prescott, Triplet Sistera, Ada Clifton, Major E. W. 
Serreil. George G. Briggs, Dr. Winslow wis, Dr. 
eee Dr. Phelps Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Dr. Matison, 
Dr. 1. Thayer, Judge Thos Russell; Mesa rs. Pangborn, 
Ball, and Willis. Robert Burns, Signs of Character, 
Utility of Phrenology, Employment, ete, Price, six cenis, 
or twenty-five for $1. Sent free by first mail. 


Tue Mecnanics’ AND Invent- 

ORS' POCKET ALMANAC FOR 15860, contains— 

A Table showing tbe Time of the 8un’s Rising and Betting 
Equation of Time; Table of the Moon's Phases; Com- 
positions of Brasa; Theoretical Velocity of Wuter per 
Second; Guage for Wire; Specific Gravities of Metala 
and Woods; Weight of Cast aud Wrought Iron ia 
Pounds, per Cubie Foot; Lengtbs of Cireular srce 
to Radius Unity; Dimensions of Scrows, Nuts, and 
Washera; Degrees (Fahrenheit) required to Melt dif- 
ferent Metals; Dimensions of Noted Stone Bridges of 
Europe; Lenaths of Pendulums ; Temperature of Steam 
at different Atmospheric Pressures; The Wind as a 
Motive Power, e e. Price six cents; twenty-five for 61. 
Addresa, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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IF TUERE 18 ANY WRITER OR PUB- 


LISHER who would like to have bis works ilinstrated by 
ono «ho han spent years in the study and practice of the 
higher branches of art, he will be responded to by address- 
ing E. J. 8., Box 500, Pitisburg Post-office. 


NEw AND VALUABLE SQuasHEs. 
SEEDS OF THE 


Honolulwuugunuͤuan - 25 cents per pecket 
Golden Green Japan...... 23 “ 

White Leghorn uo “ Gg 
Mammoth Coba........... 25 “ a 
Mammoth Chili..., e Boy 86 
Imperial Lima Marro . 25 * ba 
Sandwich Island.......... ä 28 “ bad 
Hubbard .... ..........-..- —. . WH OH S 

True Seven-year Pampkin ..... 25 * 2 


FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Books ror THE SEASON. NR.] 
editions of the following- named books now ready. No 
Farmer, ſarmer's wife, farmer's boy, or farmer’s girl should 
be without them. They are everywhere commended, and 
pronounced just the thing that is wanted : 


THE HOUSE: A Pocket Manual cf Rural Architec- 
ture. It contains everything that any one will expect or 
desire to find in such a work. Particular atteution is 
given to houses of low cost. such us the great macs of the 
people most want. Adap ed to all sections. Price, 

? cents, s 

THE GARDEN It tells how to cultivate everything 
pelonging to the garden. The chapter on the Flower- 
Garden er what the ladtes want, Adapted to all 
aeotions, Price, 50 cenis. 

THE FARM: Giving, ta a concise, but clear and 
simple manner, the fundamental principles of Agricul- 
tural Science as well as practical directions for cultivate 
ing all the common fleld crops. Price, , 0 cente. 

DUMESTIC ANIMALS: A much needed and useful 
book, which no one who has the charge of animals 
should fail to peruse. Price, 50 cente. 


The House The Garden—The Farm—and 
Domestic Animals, bound in one large, handsome 
gilt Volume, sent prepaid by first mail, for 61 50. 
A HAND-LOOK O. FRUIT-CULTURE 1 With 

Descriptions of many of the best Varieties in the United 

States. Ninety engravings. Price, 50 cents. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


THe Human Voice; 
? 


Its Right Management in Speaking, Reading, and 
Debating—inetnding the Principles of True Eloquence ; 
together with the Functions of the Vocal Organs—the 
Cultivation of the Ear—the Disorders of the Vocal and 
Articulating Organs— Origin and Construction of the En- 
glish Langunge— Proper Methods of Dell veryReme- 
dial Effects of Reading and Speak ing, ete. By the Rev. 
W. W. Cazalet, New York: Fowrxx axp WELLS, pob- 
lishers. Pre-paid by mail, in pampbiel, for 15 cents, in 
mualin, 25 cents. 

The author says: “The work I now present to the pub- 
lio is the result of much thongni and study ovcr a period 
of mor- than fifieen years. aving myself suffered from 
relaxation of throat, and the feeling of exbaustion afer 
speaking and reading, I set to work t» consider the cause, 
Inis Jed me to inv: sugate the mechanism end action of the 
vocal organ, and the result has been the present work. in 
which I have endeavored to show the natural action of all 
tbe organs concerned in the furmation of epeech. I apeak 
confidently of the efect that must follow from attention to 
the rules I have laid down, not only from my own case, 
but also from that of others to whom I have imparted these 
principles.“ 


Lire ILLUSTRATED — A FIRST- 


claes Pictorial Family Newspaper, commences lis eighth 
volnme this week. Itis devoted to Education, Agriculture, 
Mechanics, Architecture, New Inventions, Business, to 
Moral and Intellectual Improvement, Social Entertain- 
ment, the News of the World, and sll movements of 
practical interest and utility. Now is the time to subscribe, 
Only 82 a year, or threo copies 45. Five copies 86, or ten 
copies $'0. Get yp a Club. Address, 

OWLER AND WELLS, Now York. 


SYRINGES. 


Having made arrangements with the manufacturers, we 
shall kocp a supply of Syringes covstaatly on hand for Bale 
at low prices. 

We shall send the very best Patent Elastic Syringe, 
warranted to give eatisaction, by mall, post-paid for 
A liberal discount allowed to Water-Curc Establishments 
and those who buy to sell again. Cush orders shall be | 
rpg attended to and dispatched by frst express, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 203 Broadway, New York. | 


[Aprin, 
. NEW ; , 
Anatomical and Physiological 
PLATES. 


By R. T. TRALL, M.D. Price 812. 

These plates were prepared expressly for lecturers and 
teachers, as well as for students. They represent all of 
tbe organs and principal structures of the human body ia 
eitu, and of the size of life. Every family ougbt to have 
a eet, and every man, woman, and child ought to be fami 
liar wich the wonderful structures and functions which 
they so admirably illustrate, There are six in the set, as 
follows : 


The Heart and Lungs.—No. I presents a front view 
of the lunga, heart, stomach, liver, gall-bladder, lary 
thymus and parotid glands. common carotid arteries an 
jugular vein ; also of the 19 portions of the bowels, 
and cawl or omentum. Colored as in Life. 

Disacetions.—No. 2 is a complete dissection of the 
heart, exhibiting its valves and cavities, and the course of 
the blood. The large arteries and veins of the heart lungs, 
and neck are diep.ayed, with the windpipe and its bron- 
chial ramifications; also the liver with its gall-bladder and 
ducts; the pancreas; the kidueys with their ureters and 
blood-veraels; the descending aorta, or lurge artery of the 
chest and abdomen, with tts branches into the right and 
left Iiac arteries ; the ascending vena cava, or great vein of 
the abdomen and thorax ; the uterus and its appendages— 
ovaries, fallopian tubes, round and broad ligaments, etc. 

Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view of the brain, 
heart, lungs, liver, howels, uterus, and bladder. Also the 
various subdivisions of the base of the brain, with the whole 
length of the epinal cord, showing the origin of all the cere~ 
bro-epinal nerves, Very useful to physicians, phrenolo- 
gists, teachers, lecturers, and others. 

The Eye and the Ear.— No. 4. Tho anatomy of the 
eye and ear, representing the arrangements of the minute 
blood. vessels, nerves, and atner strictures concerned in the 
functions of sveing and hearing. Beautifully colored. 

Digestlon.—No. 5. The alimentary canal complete 
exhibiting tho exact size, shape and arrangements of the 
structures eapectally concerned in digestion, me., the 
mouth, throat, tongue, esophagus, stomach, small and large 
intestines, with the liver, gall-bladder, and the biliary 
ducts; also the internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of the lactenl absorbents and 
glands, thoracic duct, and their connections with the tho- 
Tacie arteries and veins. Colored to represent Life. 


Cirealation—Skin,—No. 6. The lobes of the lungs 
and cavities of the heart, valves, etc., with the large vessels 
of the circulation ; also a minute dissection of the strueiures 
of the skin—the schaceous follicles, sweat glands, ete,—ex- 
bibiting the extent and jmportanco of the great depurat- 
Ing function of the surface. The most natural and beat 
ever made. 


Every lecturer, teacher, and physician sbould have a set. 
Price for the whole set, beautifully colored and mounted, 
$12. We do not sell stogte plates. Address, 


FOWLER AND wWELLs, 
808 Broadway, New Tork. 


Lıre ILLUSTNATED.— A FIRST- 


oless pletortal weekly—Vol. 9—Circulates largely in oll 
the States, North, South, East, and West. Adapted to the 
farmer, planter, merchant, inventor, mechanic, and the 
family. $2a year: ¢t half n year, 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


ForEIGN PATENTS. 


Persons having inventtons on which they are desirous of 
securing foreign patente, will do well to correspond with 
as before making oiher arrangements to secure them. 
Our arrangements in Europe are very complete, and our 
charges moderate. Prudence requires that applications 
for patents in Europe, particularly in England, should be 
madc as early as possible. The drawings for Eoglish ap- 
plicattons (which are required to be on parchment) are 
made in our own office, which enables us to carry out the 
wishes and tastes of the inventor more perfectly than if 
we allowed them to be prepared in England. 

A prov sional protection” may be obtained in England 
for a mall part of the whole expense of obtaining a patent, 
and thie, whilc it secures the Invention, allows the patentee 
some little lime to pay the halance of tho fandsa. Add 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


READER, WHAT SAY YOU TO GET- 


ung up a Club for LIFE ILLUSTRATED? Ask a few 
neighbors to Join, and have four copies three montbs for 
91. Yon will like it. A single copy 8 months, 28 cents. 


H a T. ` Ai 

fun New [ILLUSTRATED SELF-IN- 
STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engraved Portraits of Re- 
markable Men and Womeo. his excellent practioal 
work, written for the information and improvement of al, 
embraces, among other topics: Tue Laws or Lirx; 
Hereditary Ifluences; Health— How to Preserve It; 
Tempceraments—illustrated ; Stans or CHARACTER; Prin- 
ciples aud Proofs of Pbrenology ; Analysis and Classifica» 
tion of the Faculties; and a Chart for Recording Exami- 
nations. A handy 12mo vol., revised and enlarged, bound 
with gilt back and sides. Prepaid hy ma ll, only 60 cents, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New Tork. 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGIOAL, AND HY- 
DEOPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY EB ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
By Maü or Bopresa. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


A besatifal set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or colore 
ed. Price, 314. 

Also, Lamberts Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 


aix in the set. Price, 86. 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Maniklns, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 
$45 each. 

AYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia..... . . 00 
Dr. Shew's Famity Physician... jW . . 5⁰ 
Water-Cure In Chronic Diseases. . 150 
Domestic Practice of Hyd ropa. 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 

The New Pocket Syringe............25..eceeeee q 8 50 
Breast Pumpe - 2 00 
Nipple Sbieſu 0 87 


PHRENOLOG T. 


Bpecimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
Jobn Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only 625 for forty caste. 

Also, Fowler's Phrenology, Combe's Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 


Crayon Heads.. #1 50 to $3 00 
Water Color He 800 * 6 00 
OU Color Heads . 4 00 8 00 


CHART OF THE ANIMAL KING · 


DOM. By A. M. Redfield. This chart, which is in size 47 
by 6 feet, presents the subject of Natural History before the 
student in the most plain and simple manner possible. 
The arrangement of its sevcral parts is so harmonious 
and beautiful, the claselficstion so lucid and orderly, the 
statements and explanations so brief, yet comprehensive, 
thas it merits the attention of all clxascs, from the student 
desiring to take his flret lessons in this great science, to the 
experienced naturalist. To render it, ii possible, still more 
plain, the chart is accompanied by a book of 700 f ages, 
entitled, Zooto@ica, Scisnce; or, Nature in Livin 
Forms; Illustrated by numerous platea The chart and 
book are furnished for Ten Dollars. Not mallable. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


Covers FOR Puonocrapuic RE- 


POBTERS.—Morooco covers, 12mo. sent by mail, post- 

paid, for PO cents. Books for Pencils, 43 pages, 6 cents 

each, or five for 25 cents. Booka for Pens, 1" cents each. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


On TRIAL.— TO GIVE EVERY- 
body a chance to judge for themselves, we send LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED three months for 25 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


it ee LLL 
Now Beapry—A New and Valuable Hand-Book on 


FRUIT CULTURE: 


A Guide to the Cultivation and Management of Fruit 
Tr with Descriptions of the Beat and Most Po; ular 
Verieties. It treats particnlarly of APPLES — Peazs-- 
Proms—Pracues—Smany Frvu.ts—Bxxeiea—and has an 
Appendix. with Directions for Cooking and Preserving all 
Kinde of Fruits. Price, a by first mall, 50 cents. 
Address, FOW AND WELLS, 
908 Broad way, New Tork. 


LIFE ILLVUST RATED. — A FIRST- 


elass pictorial weekly, for tho family, the merchant, 
mechanic, artisan, farmer, planter, manufacturer, builder, 
fruit-grower, etc. 12 u year. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


EVERY TEACHER sbould have 
Tre Rieur Word IN THE Rieur 


PLACE: A Pocket Dictronany or Synonyms, Tecn- 
NICAL 1 ERM, ABBREVIATIONS, FOREIGN PURARES, etc., 
etc., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say cxactly wnat he means, and 
neither more nor ters. and sey it inthe best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


ds still open, but unless accepted soon, our regular terms, 
a2 e year, will be adhered to. LIFE ILLUSTRATED 
will now be sent, on trial, three months for 25 cents, 


- JOURNAL, 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


New RURAL Manvats; Emsrac- 
jpg Tas Hovss, Toe GAD, Toe Farm, and Domxs- 
710 Armas, bound tn one large, handsome, gilt volume 
Judge Meigs, Secretary of the American Institute and 
its Farmers’ Club, says, It comprises a good little 
library, very handy and useful to everybody as well as 
farmers and gardeners, and I will recommend it heart- 
ily.” Price, 61 50. 


“ Fruit Culture for the million.” 
A Hanp Boox or Frurr-Cutrurs; 


Brine 4 Gurs to THe CULTIVATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT or Fzevir Treza; with coudensed Descriptions of 
many of the Best and Most popular Varieties in the 
United States, Illustrated with ninety engravings. By 
Tuomas GnxOO. A valuable and popular work. Price, 
muslin, 50 cents. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

803 Broadway, New York. 


VaLVUABLE Booxs BY MAIL. — 


Copies of any work will be sent by mall, postage pald, on 
receipt of the price. 


Metal-Worker's Asaiatant...... 
Hand-Bovk for Engineers ins 
Overman an the Manafacture of Iron. 
American Miller 
Cabinet- Maker's Companiog 
Builder's 2 0. 
Dyer's 
Euper-Hapger's 
Turner’s 
Cotion-Spinner's 5 
Machipisi’s, Engineer’s, ete., Companion. 
Mechanics, thelr Principles and Practical Appli- 
CATIONS. occa IIP 75 
Millwrights Guide, with many Illustrations. 2 50 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
808 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 
PATENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


We transact at this office all kinds of business onnnected 
with procuring Patents, either in this country or in any of 
the European States, 

Having secnred the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to the public, both iu England and on the conunent 
of Europe, we are able to afford the best of facilittes for 
obtaining Patents iu foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge ot our Patent Office Depan- 
ment, has for the pas ten years been successfully engaged 
in obtaining patents for inventions, and during the later 
portion of that time has devoted particular attention to 
contested cases. 

The business of this Office will be atrictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinationa of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consult us as to the novelty and pat- 
entability of their Improvements, and receive our report, 
by describing their inventions to us, and !nclosing a stamp 
to prepay the return leiter. 

mmunications by letter m reference to Inventions, 
Patonts. or Patent Law, promptly attended to. 
FOWLER aND WE 7 508 Broadway, New York. 


Sne Can’t Keep HoUsE WITHOUT 
IT.—A mother says: “Having been a subscriber for 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED three years, I feel that [ can not 
keep house without it.” Glad of it. This is a sample of 
Sent 8 months for 25 cents. 


letters received by us daily. 


Tue Warer-Curne Journau - devoted to 
Phystology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life aud Health 
—with Engravings illustrating the Haman System—A 
Gnide to Health and Longevity, Published monthly. 


Goop Hearta 1 ove GREAT Want.—We can obtain it 
only by a knowledge of iho Laws of Life und the Causes 
of Disease. All subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, 
Bathing, Cleanliness, Ventulation, Dwellings, Clothing, 
Oceupation, ete., are clearly presented in the Watgr-Cung 
Hydropathy is fully explained aod applied to 
all known diseases. Water-Cure is not cqualed by any 
other mode of treatment in those comp'‘aints peculiar to 
Women. Particular directions are given for the trraunent 
of ordinary cases at nome, +0 that all may apply it The 
Journat is designed for the * People.“ Believing Henitb 
to de the basis of all happiness, we rely on the friends of 
good Health to place a copy of the Water-Core JOUBNAL 
in every family in the United States. Single Copy, $1 a 
year; Five Copies, #4; Ten Copies. #7; Twenty Copies, 
$10. Subscriptions may commence now. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, S Broadway, New York, 


— — — 


HOW TO LIVE: 


SAvING AND Wsstinc; on, Domestic Economy 
InLusrraTeD by the Life of Two Families of 
Opposite Character, Habits, and Practices, in a 
Pleasant Tale of Real Life, Useful Lessons 
in Housekeeping, and How to Live, How 
to Have, How to Gain, and How to be Happy; 
including the Story of A Dime a Day. By 
Soron Howinson. 1860. 12mo, 840 pages. 
Price 75 cents. Prepaid by mail on receipt of 
price. New York: FowLen AND WeEuts, Pub- 
lishers, 808 Broadway. 


[To give a more definite idea of this fresh work, 
we give Lelow an abstract from the Table of Con- 
tents.] 


Economy ILLUSTRATED IN A PAIR OF SHOFS— 
Mrs. Doolittle is disgusted with the meanness of Mrs. 
Savery—She contraste Mrs. Savery’s kiteben with her own 
—Coildren and check aprons— Mrs. Doolitile di ted 
with the economy of a supper that costs nothing—How to 
work a garden—Economy of space -The Watermelon, and 
where it grew. 


SALINDA LOVEWELL—A NINE DAYS’ WONDER— 
Economy oi the bed-room arrangement The trunks and 
their contents- Warming the house—A new radiator—Thsa 
book shelves—Hanging up the oreeses Economy in fur- 
biture—The Magic Chair— Mattress man ing— Making rag 
carpets—Fancy work—Evening readings —Mush—White 
and yellow meal—Stiver wure True ort of co -king—Tea- 
table lectures - How to boil a piece of mea The secret of 
good food. 


THE BREAKFAST — Economy IN Foon —~ 
Dough-nuts— The musquito net—Carpeta and calicoes— 
Ra's—Scripture anawers—How to make bread—Becs in 
the city—A cause for everything—Ship-bulding—All for 
the best- Keeping ont moths— Saving trifles—The poul- 
try houre—Deoorizing—The grape-vine—-The garden 
The cistern— Washing dishes— Cheap soup. 


Diet—EFrecr OF PORK EATING—Tobacco— 
Condi ments—Clothing — Fashion — Folly in enting und 
elerpmg— Walking exercise—Valne of good temper — 
Punctuality—- Houschold teachings — Botany — Economy 
Rot parsunony—Care of the sick — Cure of Erysipelas— 
Family amusements. 


SATURDAY IN THE KITCHEN—The rice pud- 
ding—Soup—Preparation for Sunday—Iced tca—How to 
treat servanu- Horsemanship for girle—Magnetic power 
of the voico—The Dootittles’ turn-out—A sensible man’s 
will—The farm-house—Treea by the roudside—The barn 
—FPhe wind-mill—The strawberry bed — Uncle Samuel 
and the chifdren—Country bread—Siraw berries and cream 
at home. 


Visit To THE DooLrr IRS — Influence upon 
cbaracter— Rough aud tumble figbt of the boys, and the 
result—Oil upon the waters—Behind the Scenes — The 
Doolittle tea-table. 


Home inFLuencrs—The effect of drinking— 
Plotting villat e—Doolittle gets his pictare taken—Inenb- 
ortinadon — A family scene — Dooliwe in the lawyer's 
omer ihe budget of news—Tbo experiment of city tife 
ended. 


Å MATCH BROKEN UP— The return home— For- 
giveness — Mr. Dooliitie and daugbters—Taik of moving. 


MARRIAGE— As man nnd wife should live—The 
old bouse— Pleasant surprise—The old bedrnom—Good- 
ners and happine-s—The kitchen, parlor. and bedrooms- 
Tbe approaching weddjug-day—Doolittle girlsa—The way 
to spend evenings—Busineas punctuality—The wedding. 


Story or a Dine a Day—What shall we 
duy7— What one dime purchased—A lesson learoed— 
Dying to live—Starv ng without dying— Dimes wasted— 
Economy in fuel—Chips— Heat wasted— Fire klndlers. 


Economy INN Foop--What shall we eat?— 
Remedy for hunger - Fashionable beef— Nutrition in food 
—Cheap food—TJucontrovertible ſuets How to cook hom- 
iny—A corn meal loaf. 


The reading of this work wil! be found to be a money- 
saving business to any family, while, at the name time, ite 
valuable suggestions would add greatly to the comtorts of 
every family. We should be glad to have the book Intro- 
duced among all the manufacturing villages of the North 
and East, the agricultorists of the West, and the planters of 
the Soutb. Single copies will be sent prepaid, by return 
of the First Matt for 87 cents; to Agents and Booksellers, 
in qnantitles, at Wholesale, by ex press. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS. 
80S Broadway, New York. 


A Remarkabic Book. 


Now Reapy.—Hints TOWARD 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 

Or, How to Acquire and Rerain Benuty, Grace, and 
Strength, and Secure Long Life and Continued Youth- 
fulness. Price, PREPAID HY FIEST MAIL, only 61. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS. 

¥Uy Brond way, New York. 
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LIST OF 
PHRENOLOGICAL SPECIMENS 


FOR THE USE OF SOCIETIES, OR FOR PRIVATE 
CABINETS. 


[Tress specimens wero cast from living heads, and from 
skulls, They afford an excellent contrast, showing the or- 
gans of the brain, both large and small. Lecturers may 
here obtatn a collection which affords the necessary means 
of illustration and comparison. This select cabinet is 
composed of the following:] 


1. Jonn Quincr Apaus—Firmness, Conscicatiousness, 
Belf-Esteem, Approbativeness, Acqnisiuvencas, Individu- 
ality, Eventuality, Locality, all large. 


2. Aazon Borz—Amativencss, Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
Individuality, Eventuality, Form, Size, Locality, Combat- 
veness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Benevolence, all 
arge, or very large; Oautiousness moderate, and Consci- 
entiovusness small. 
8. Grose Counx, Esq., author of Phrenological works 
—His organs are, nearly all of them, well developed, Con- 
atractiveness being moderate, and Calculation small. 


4 Exum Boregirr—Individuatity, Eventuality, Form, 
Size, Locality, Order, Calculation, Firmness, large, ar very 
large. All the moral organs strong, while the selfish or 
animal organs are comparatively weak. 


5. Cot. Taomas H. Bextox—Vital and motive tempera- 
ment— Firmness, Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, Indivi- 
duality, Eventuajity, Adhesiveness, Combativeness, De- 
structiveness, Acquisitiveness, Alimentivenesa, Secretive- 
ness, Form, Locality, Size, Order, Calculation, Compari- 
eon, Language, Benevolence, large, or very large; Caus- 
ality, Consclentionanesa, Ideality, Mirthſulnees, Marvel- 
oueness, not sufficiently developed to balance the other 
organs. 

6. Sternen Borroucus—Vital Temperament—Ama- 
tiv: nesa, Self-Esteem, Firmness Mirthfulnees, Individu- 
ality, Locality, very large. Most of the other organs are 
large, except Conscientionsness, Veneratlon, Marvelous- 
ness. 


T. Buack HAWXE— Motive Temperament—Veneration, 
Firmness, Self-Esteem, Combative ness, Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness, Individuality, Form, Size, Locality, Eventu- 
allty, very large. Comparison and Acqulsitivoness, large. 
Causality, Mirthfulness, average. Benevolence, Imita- 
tion, Hope, and Conscleatiousness, moderate. Marvel- 
ousness, full. 


8. Henryt OLAT- Large brain, with Mental and Motive 
Temperaments predominating over the Vital. Percep- 
tive Intellect, Benevolence, Seif-Esteem, Firmness, Imita- 
tion, Approbativeness, Iope, Phlloprogenitiveness, Ad- 
beslveness, Inhabitlvenees, Combativeness, Destractive- 
ness, and Cantiousness, large, or very large. Secretive- 
ness, Acquisitiveness, Marvelousness, Constractiveness, 
moderate. 


9. Eav. De. Dopo—Benevolence, Phitoprogenitiveness, 
Inhabitiveness, Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, Imitation, 
Locality, Size, Form, Calculation, Construetiveness, large, 
or very large. Cautiousues-, Consclentlousness, Appru- 
bativenees, Firmuess, Self-Esteem, moderate, or small. 


10. Tuomas Abb Exxxrr, The Irish Orator“ Large 
brain, with a comparatively smal! body. Language, Self- 
Esteem, Firmners, Benevolence, Veneration, Cantioue- 
ness, Imitation, Ideallty, Sublimity, large, or very large, 
with no small organs; all the rest beiog wel! developed 

11. CLARA Fosner, Actreas—Imitation, Approbativencss, 
Cautiousness, Secretiveness, very large. Most of the other 
organs well developed. 

12 Dx. Fraxcors Joaxru GaL, the Discoverer of 
Phrenology— Large Brain, Vigorous Temperament Caus- 
ality, Individuality, Firmness, Conselenttousness, Can- 
tlousness. Benevolence. Combativencas, Destruetlveness, 
Secretiven-es, Acquisitiveness, Amativeness, I'hilopro- 
geuitiveness, Language, all large, or very large. Color, 
Order, Calculauo:, Marvelousnees, Hope, moderately 
developed. 

18 Rev. Sytvestm GBA AM, M D, Origloator of Gra- 
ham, or Brao, Bread Temperament indicating great in- 
tensity anl energy. Combativeness, Approbntlveness, 
Philaprogenitiveness, Causality, Order, Locality, very 
large. Form, Size, Weight, Language, Comparison, 
Ldeallty, Snblimity, Firmness, Consclendou: ness. Benevo- 
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lence, large. Self- Esteem, Veneration, Marvelousness, 
Concentrattveneas, and Beeretlveness, moderate, or small. 

14. Gossx, an Englishman—Benevolence extremely 
large. Reasoning Organs, large. Imitation, Mirthſulnees, 
Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, Inhabittvenesa, Self- 
Esteem, Firmners, Combativeness, Veneration, average. 
Destruciiveness, Allmentiveness, Acquisitiveness, Boere- 
tiveness, Cautiousness, Approbativeness, Conscientious- 
ness, Hope, and Marvelousness, moderate, or small. 


15. Gotrrsiep, German Murderess—Deatructiveness, 
very large. Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, Apprebative- 
ness, Firmness, Philoprogenitiveness, Amativencss, Cau- 
tlousness, large. Benevolence, Self-Esteem, Adhesive- 
ness, Concentrativeness, moderate. 

16. Mus. H.—Deranged Brain, Consclentiousness, very 
large. Approbatlveness, Marvelousness, large. Self- 
Esteem, Firmness, very small. 


17. Hangawavkay, a New Zealand Cannibal—Animal 
or Vital Temperament, very strong. Destructiveness, 
Firmness, Coaibativeness, Amativeness, Acqnisitiveness, 
Secretiveness, Individuality, Size, Locality, very large. 
Cautiousness, Self-Esteem, Veneration, Welght, Eventa- 
ality, large. Causality. Benevolence, Marvelousness, Hope, 
Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, Ideality, small, or 
very small. Constructivenesa, Mirthfuiness, Sublimtty, 
Adhesiveness, Philoprogenitiveness, moderate. 


18. Joserra C. Neat, the American Box, author of 
“Charcoal Sketches,” ctc.—Brain very large, compared 
with his body, and largely developed ju most of its indi- 
vidual organe. Mirihfulness, Imitation, Ideality, Sublim- 
ity, Benevolence, Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, 
Cansality, Comparison, Agreeableness, Haman Nature, 
Cautlousness, from large to very large. Language, Indi- 
viduality, Locality, Form, Size, Combativeness, Venera- 
tion, Self-Esteem, Firmness, large. His smallest organs 
are Marvclousness, Amativeness, Eventuallty, Destrac- 
uUveness. 


19. NarOL xo Bonararte—Very large brain, with re- 
markable power of endurance ; a great frontal lobe, and 
most of the organs large, or very large. 

20. Sır WALTER Scorr, Bart, Novelist—A pecullarly 
formed bead, with a massive coronal reglon— Marvelous- 
ness, Veneration, Hope, Comparison, Eventuality, Lan- 
guage, Amativeness, very largo. Firmness, Adhesive- 
nss, Acquisitivencss, Secretiveneas, and Causality, large. 


21. Vortrarer—Very active, excitable brain and temper- 
ament. His head was not large. Adhestveness, Combat- 
iveness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Approbativencas, 
Firmnesa, and Language, very large. Amativencss, Iu- 
habltivenesa, Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, Veneration, 
Hopa, Ideality, Mirthfalnesa, Imitation, Form, Locality, 
Order, Causality, Comparison, large His smallest organ 
was Conacientiousness. 

22. Hox. Sttas Weiaut, Ex-Governor of the State of 
New York—Head and body very large, and weil propor- 
tioned to each other. Firmness, Sublimity, Anheslve- 
ness, Combativeness, Deatructiveness, Allmentlvegesa, 
Seeretlveners, Cautiousness, Approbativeness, Mirthfal- 
ness, Language, Causality. Agreeableness, and Human 
Nature, very large; and the other Intellectnal faculties 
well developed, none of them being small. Self-Esteem, 
Veneration, Marvolousness, deficient 


W. Water-Bratx, or Hydrocephalic-Brain-—Jas, Car- 
divell died at Guy’s Hospital, London, at thirty years of 
age. His head measured thirty-three inches in circum- 
ference, and contatned, after death, ten pints of water; 
nine pints being between the dura-mater and the brain, 
and one pint in the coteral ventricles. The skull enlarged 
as the amount of water nnder it increased. 

24. Rosen? Autp—Adult idiot, destitute of moral con- 
sciousness, intellect, and instinct; hence was below the 
animals la knowledge. He showed signs of selfishness, 
also attachment. Allmenttvoness, Combativenesa, Self- 
Esteem, and Phlloprogenitiveness were his largest or- 
gans. ` 


25, Mancuzster IDior- Individuality, Locality, Firm- 


ness, Self-Esteem, and Combativeness are the largest or- 
gans; with some of Adhestvences and Amativenesa. 


MASKS, 


26. BnunecL, engineer of the tunnel under the River 
Thames, at London, Enuland—Individuality, Form, Size, 
Weight, Order, very large. Color, very small. 


27. Grands BzuL—Reasoning organs and Language, 
large. Form, Size, Weight, Color, small. 

28. Buns. Feanxiin—Causality, Comparison. Mirthe 
fninoss, very large. Order, Form, Size, Weight, Locality, 
Acquiaitiveness, large. 

29. HA TDR Tune, large. Was a great musician. 

8). Jacos Jexvis—Imitation, small. 

81. Ann Onxx AO — Tune, very small. With every fa- 


cllity possible. and the best of teachers, she was unable to 
make any progress in music. 


CASTS FROM SKULLS. 


82. Kino Rosser Breocae-A large, but very uneven 
bead. Firmness, Destructiveness, Combetiveness, Indi- 
viduality, Form, Locality, very large. Hope, Conscien- 
tlousness, Marvelousness, and Imitation, small. 

88. Parrr Cannon, Murderesa—All the Moral organs 
small. The Intellectual, Animal, and Domestic organs 
very large. 

84 Canis—An untamable savage, and of the lowest 
order of human beings. 

3. Goon NRO. a slave—Selfish organs, small. Morel, 
Social, and Intellectual organs, large. 

86, Taupy, Pirate—Veneration, Marvelousuees, Hope, 
Consclentiousness, very small, All the selfish organs very 
large. 

87. Drawa Warxes—Voneration and Cantiousness, very 
large. Marvelousnese and Conscientiousness, large. 
Hope, small. 

89. A Cast from the Human Brain, the size of life, 
showing the hemispheres, lobes, and convolutions. 

89. A Human Heap, divided, showing the naked Brain 
on one side, and the Skull on the other. 

40, TAI PureNoLoGioaL Buat—Designed espeotal'y for 
learners : Showing the location of all the Organs of the 
Brain fully developed. 


This entire list, numbering rorry of our best pbreno- 
logical specimens, will be furnished at the very low price 
of TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. They may be packed and sent 
as freight by railroad, ship, or stage to any place desired, 
with perfect safety. Every school district should possess 
copies of this collection. They can be multiplied to any 
extent, and further additions may be made, if desired. 
This amount, 625, should be raised by sunscription or 
contribution, which can easily be done where the reform- 
atory influence of onr noble science, Phrenology, pre- 
valis, It wilt be more safe to remit by express than other- 
wise. Drafta, payable to our order, always preferred. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway. 
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“Our Litrrte Pocrer PRr.“— Tbe fol- 
lowing are among the numerous testimonials given by the 
the presa to “The Mechanics’ and Inventors’ Pocket 
Almanac for 1860 :” 


“Such is the ttle of a nest little annual published by 
Fow.er AD WELLS, New Tork It contains besides the 
calendar pages, several tables of interest to the mechauic 
and inventor— one for ascertaining the number of days 
from any one day in the year to another; the velocity of 
water per second; specific gravities of metals and woods; 
lengtha of pendulums vibrating in given periods of ume; 
tbe wind us a motive power; on steam. temperature. aud 
power under different pressures ; on iron per foot, copper, 
etc., with numerous other tables and suggestions valuable 
to uny mechanic. It aleo contains seven pages of ' Advice 
in Regard to Obtalmng Patents for Invention, which is 
worth double the price asked for the work "—Aceo Hamp- 
Stren GC,. 

Tha Literury R-postio-y sacs: It can not fall to be of 
great value to every mechanic, artizan, and inventor in 
the country. A real mutum iv hur - o.“ 

It contatna many useful tables eapecially calculated to 
interest aud instruct and assist all mechanics and invent- 
ors. Ltinwus-ful pocket companion.” Lewin on L-ad-r. 

The Oskaloosa Times says: It ia n vaable pocket 
almanac, neatly printed, and contains much use ul tnform- 
ation to the mechanic and particularly to the iuventor.” 

“Filled with tubles and other matter of the highest im- 
portance to mechanics snd inventors. the last seven 
Pages are devoted toa thorough and comptete explana- 
tion of the way to proceed in order to procure patents for 
inventions. It ia a renate titte book, and should be In 
the possession of every mechanic, and particninriy shoutd 
those have it who are of an inventive turn of ound.”— 
Saint Anth ny Keprea, 


We send single coples, pre-pat? by pot, for 6 ccnts, or 
12 copies for 60 cents, or 25 coples for $1. Address 
Fow Liz Ax D WELIZ, 208 Broadway, New York. 
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THE BRITISH 


POETS: 


pic 


THEIR LEADING PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 


[in the second volume of this Jovenat there appeared 
several articles of great interest on the phrenological peen- 
Marities of the British poets; but as the circulation of the 
Joux at that ume was very limited compared with 
that of the present time, we think we can not do our read- 
ers a better service than to reproduce those articles, with 
the addition of the likenesses of several of tho posts, and 
such remarks as may be deemed appropriate.) 

Owe of the most delightful, though not, per- 
haps, the most ws-fu/l, of the thousand applications 
of which Phrenology is susceptible, is the peculiar 
pleasure which may be derived from a perusal of 
the finer productions of literature. The thoughts 
that breathe, aud words that burn,” to the ini- 
tiated, have an interest philosophical as well as 
poetical. After exhausting the beauties of a poem, 
a new and strange interest springs up in the mind 
of the reader, and he is soon found deeply inves- 
tigating the actual causes of the distinguishing 
features of the work; he turns from the enjoyment 
of the well-sustained image to a fancy sketch of the 
head of its author, in whom he beholds a large de- 
velopment, united with activity of the organ of 
Comparison ; and if the simile is also elevated and 
brilliant, he superadds that worshiper of pure 
beauty—Ideality. The student of belles-lettres 
will discover that when Comparison is equally 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS MOORE, 
ONE OF THE BRITISH PORTS. 


large in two poets, but in one Ideality is very 
large, and the perceptive faculties small, and in 
the other the reverse is found, a striking differ- 
ence exists in the Aind of images employed. The 
poet possessing large perceptive faculties gener- 
ally likens one natural object to another, and sel- 
dom extends his flights beyond visible existences ; 
while the other will be found diving deep into the 
regions of fancy, nnd seeking “the light that is 
not of the sea or earth, the consecration and the 
poet's dream.“ It is only in the airy analogies of 
imagination he hopes to find the faithful repre- 
sentatives of his thoughts. When he seeks simili- 
tudes in natural objects, he rather appropriates 


the impressions they muke upon the fancy, than 


their actual appearances. The possessor of large 
Wonder also affects the supernatural, but it is 
that which is out of nature, not necessarily above 
her. Scottis an excellent illustration of this, whose 


imaginative poetry is almost entirely the 
product of active Marvelousness. The poet 
of large perception and Comparison, and 
smaller Ideality, if he wish to describe the 
destruction of cherished prospects, finds 
its likeness in flowers early nipped, blight- 
ed harvests, or in some obvious analogy 
furnished by perception. But if one of 
large Ideality be the writer, if he seek his 
images in nature at all, it will be aa she 
exhibits herself in some remote clime, and 
in some peculiar relation. The following 
lines of Moore are in point: 
O for a tongue to curse the slave, 
Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 
Comes o'er the councils of the brave, 
And blasts them in their hour of might! 
His country's curse, his children's shame, 
Outcast of honor, peace, and fame, 
May he at last, with lips of flame, 
On the parched desert, thirst and die! 
While lakes, which shone in mockery nigh, 
Are fading off, untouched, untasted, 
Like the once glorious kopea he blasted [” 
The same writer, in his well-known song 
of “ Araby's Daughter,” has an image 
the very child of large Comparison and 
Ideality ! 
„Farewell! farewell to thee, Araby daughter, 
(Thus warbled s peri beneath the dark sea,) 
No peorl ever lay ‘neath Oman's green water, 
More pure in ita shell han thy spirit in thee.” 
Indeed, the entire works of Moore are distin- 
guished by great profusion of elevated compari- 
sons; while the poetry of Byron is comparatively 
but little embellished by direct images. All 
his intellectual, and gemi - intellectual organs, I 
think, must have been large, and hence the 
great depth and sublimity of his writing. Scott 
has few similes remarkable for elegance, and 
most of his figures being such as had been used 
by all bis predecessors, or were of easy occur- 
rence, such as— 
No more on prancing palfrey borne,” 
He caroled light aa lark ad morn.” 
In Byron’s higher flights, Comparison usually 
appears inwoven with general reflection, as is / 
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gly illustrated in the following colloquy 
skull: 
k on its broken areb, its ruined wall, 
s chambers desolate, and portals foul— 
this wae once ambition's airy ball, 
he dome of thought, Ihe palace of the soul! 
old through each lack-luster, eyeless hole, 
he gay recess of wisdom and of wit! 
1 parsion’s host, that never brook’d control: 
an all saint, eage, or sophisi ever writ, 
eople this lonely tower, this tenement rofi 9 
re have a stately edifice, completely worked 
he desoription of a skull, while every line 
under its weight of thought. This combina- 
) exceedingly :are—the product of united 
ity, Comparison, perception, Sublimity, and 
y! , 
e are readers of poetry who utterly confound 
vations of Marvelousness and Ideality ; and 
ror has been the cause of much triumph to 
hrenologiste. A remarkable instanoe of the 
scurred, it is said, with Spurzheim himself, 
n a large private company, examined the 
f the celebrated Coleridge. He pronounced 
ality relatively smaller than Causality or 
r; as this organ was then thought to im- 
e power of poetry, and as Culeridge Aad un- 
nably written excelieni poetry, it raised a 
rable laugh at the expense of the philoso- 
who was thereupon introduced to the great 
poet. The amiable phrenologist joined in 
rriment, and the opponents of his science 
i in a victory. Like almost every fact, 
T, which has been supposed to militate 
: Phrenology, when clearly investigated, it 
s confirmatory of its irresistible truth. 
etry of Coleridge (which, by the way, con- 
s not one third of his writings, published 
opublished) is the legitimate offspring of 
eflective faculties aud Wonder the An- 
Iariner” draws its chief existence from the 
organ; besides which, the muses were only 
y-fellows of Coleridge, while metaphysics 
his beloved study—his great hobby—and 
uently his Ideality must have been much 
r than some of his intellectual organs. 
poetry of Crabbe, remarkable as it is for 
as description and great condensation of 
it, is equally so for its want of all ideal 
. His ivtellectual faculties were all favor- 
aveloped, but his semi · intellectual, particu- 
ublimity and Ideality, must have been much 
r. These deductions, which I have made 
he perusal of hia worke, perfectly harmonize 
portrait I have seen of bim, in which the 
ad is very fall, but the region of the above- 
organs is comparatively contracted. All 
ders know how anti poetical are the mere 
ts of his poems; his muse wanders among 
rkest and most hopeless scenes of life. but it 
n the darkness of sublimity—she loved to 
human suffering in frightful colors, and 
t it unrelieved by a single ray of light; 
r was it in the trials of intellect, the fierce 
les of the sow?, contending with the irre ver- 
ecrees of destiny, whose lofty complainings 
1 the rich materials of the epic song, but she 
o dwell on physical pain, among the grovel 
nes of abject poverty, in the hovels of ignor- 
ud petty crime, or among the revolting spec- 
of a village poor - house. None of the deep 
st imparted by large Wonder can be found 


in avy line he ever wrote—none of the fulgor of 
Ideulity—the grandeur of subl mity. It was the 
percaptive aud reflective fuculties he chiefly exer- 
cised in writing, and the possessor of these he 
always delighta. Scott and Byron were both ad- 
mirers of Crabbe, for they conld both appreciate 
his masterly powera of description. His thoughts 
were among the last which wandered durkling 
across the fast-expiring intellect of the great un- 
known; and George Fux, it is said, derived cou - 
solation from the same source, when he lay upon 
his dying bed. It was the truth of his poems which 
interested these master minds; and yet his poetry 
ia seldom seen in the bondoir, or upon the center- 
table; and I have ever observed a distaste of his 
writings in all those whose Ideality predominated 
very much above the intellectual organs. Crabbe 
could no more have written Lalla Rookh,” than 
he could have leaped to the moon, and Moore 
could as easily have accompanied him thither, as 
to have written the “ Village Poor-Honse.” Many 
of your readers are doubtless acquainted with the 
celebrated controversy as to whether Pupe was a 
poet? Could a good practical phrenoloyist, well 
acquainted with the subject involved, have laid 
his hand upon the head of the different parties 
engaged, I have no doubt he could have classified 
the disputants with remarkable accuracy. From 
Bowles, who originated the debate, thrungh all 
the “ lake school,“ as they were called, Ideality 
or Marveloueness would have been found rela- 
tively larger than in the heads of their opponents. 
Yet in every other respect their developments 
would have been widely dicsimilar 

Wordsworth, who is ranked in, this school, 
often seeks, like Crabbe, his subjects in the hum- 
ble walks of life, but he frequently elevates them 
into the clouds ; strips off the rags which disguise 
them, and presents them in all the nakedness, it 
is true, but still in the beauty and simplicity of 
nature ! W. 

[To sz cori n.] 
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MEN OF SCIENCE AND PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 


No man of any scientific eminenco now gives charac- 
ter to Phrenology by advocating its elaims.”"—Springfeld 
Republican. 

Ture sweeping statement, even if true, would 
prove nothing against the truth of Phrenology. 
There has heen no time in the history of Chris- 
tlanity itself in which the majority of men of 
“scientific eminence” have ! advocated its claims.” 
Nay, not a few of the most eminent in science 
have not only not advocated Curistiauity, but 
openly and vebemently opposed it. And what 
does this prove or dixprove? Certainly our co- 
temporary would not ignore Christianity because 
a majority of men of ‘scientific eminence” do not 
“give it character by advocating its claims,” 
neither would he be wies iu doing it, merely be- 
cause many wen of ‘scientific eminence” stoutly 
oppore it. 

Besides, all men believe many things which 
they have no oocarion to “ advocate.” Ten thou- 
sand persons of ‘scientific eminence” believe 
firmly in Christianity, Electricity, Astronomy, 
Physiology, and a hundred other things, who do 
not * advocate” their claims. Lieutenant Maury 
is a man of “ scientifc eminence,” but we are not 
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aware that he advocates anything in particular, 
except the laws which relate, eapecially, to winds, 
currents, oceans, and navigation; but it never oo- 
curred to us that Physiology, Phrenology, Medl- 
cine, Civil Law, or Christianity were therefore 
rendered of doubtfal truth and utility. 

Professor Morse studies Electricity, and neither 
adoveates nor opposes, so far as wo know or care, 
other great truths. Blanchard invents machine- 
ry, and in this sphere is eminent,” and we do 
not know es he advocates, though we doubt not 
he believes, many other things. With delight we 
wander with Professor Mitchell among the astral 
glories of space, but we do not know or care what 
system of medicine he believes iv, since we suppose 
he does not publicly “ advocate” his preference. 

Each man of scientific eminence” advocates 
his own topio, and perheps several, but we are not 
informed that each man of science is required to 
indorse, by advocacy, or to repadiaie by his oppo- 
sition, each and every science or topic which may 
be true and valuable to mankind. Advocacy and 


‘belief, or disbelief, has nothing whatever to do 


with truth in itself, and especially may we assert 
this in regard to topics outside of the leading sub- 
jecte to which each man of scientific eminence” 
is devoted. In short, we know of nothing but 
mathematics in regard to which there is anything 
like agreement among the great bulk of men of 
“goientific eminence.” Medicine and Theology 
are subjects of endless and diversified contentions ; 
and if Phrenology should fare no worse in the 
hands of men of “ scientific eminence” than these 
venerable and twin sciences of body and soul, cer- 
tainly its advocates have no reason to blush or be 
discouraged. 

Phrenology is comparatively a new science; and 
there is a pride of intellect which makes it diffi- 
onlt for men, eminent in their departmente, to 
disrobe themselves at once of prejudice and accept 
a system of science, based on observations and 
opinions, which will set aside their favorite and 
venerable theories and make it necessary fur them 
to step aside and give place to other teachers, with 
the acknowledgment that they had previously been 
teaching error. 

Most men of science pursue their apecial branch, 
and leave other subjects to be cared for by those 
whose province it is to cultivate them. In this 
short life, in this country especially, if a man 
starts poor, he is obliged to take up one or two 
branches of science and bend all bis energies to 
them, in order to secure rank in his department, 
and obtain a livelihood. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that they cling to their epecialty, and find 
neither time, inclination. nor the requisite inform- 
ation to ‘advocate’ Phrenology, or any other 
branch of knowledge which does not lie in their 
particular «phere. 

Our cotemporary has carefully worded his state- 
ment by ssying. No man of any scientific emi- 
nenos now advocates Phrenology.” 

He doubtless knew that the celebrated, nay the 
eminent man of science,” Dr. Vimont, was ap- 
pointed by his fellow members of the Royal College 
of Medicine of Paris, to investigate Phrenology 
and report uponitecluim-. He spent two or more 
yeure, and went into a most elaborate analysis of 
the whole subject; collected thougands of speci- 
mens of animal phrenology, and, finally, contrary 
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to the expectation of his friends who appointed 
him, and contrary also to his own original predi- 
leotions, he made a most elaborate and overwhelm- 
ing report in favor of Phrenology. But, being 
dead, he does not now advocate Phrenology.” (?) 

The celebrated Dr. John Eiliottson, F. R. S., 
President of the Royal Medical Society of London, 
Professor of Principles and Practice of Medicine, 
and Dean of Faculty in the University of London, 
lent the strength of his great name and “ eminent 
scientific” attainments to the support of Phrenol - 
ogy, and was for years president of the London 
Phrenological Society. He said that he “ had de- 
voted some portion of every day for twenty years 
to the study of Phrenology,” and adds, tbat he 
‘feels convinced of the phrenologioal being the only 
sound view of the mind, and of Phrenology being 
as true, as well-founded in fact, as the ecience of 
Astronomy and Chemistry.” But the voice of the 
“ eminent” Elliottson is hushed in death, and, 
therefore, he does not now orally advocate Phre- 
nology. 

Dr. John Mackintosh, Professor of Principles 
and Practice of Physio, Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of Edinburg, eto., said : “ The 
more closely I study mind in health and disease, 

` the more firm are my convictions of the soundness 
of the phrenological doctrines. I regard Phrenol- 
ogy as the true basis of the science of mind.“ 

But this great scientifio supporter of Phrenol- 
ogy has been gathered to his fathers, and does not 
“now” advocate it. Not to mention fifty other pre- 
eminent men of the last generation, inoluding the 
late Prof. Charles Caldwell, M. D., president of the 
Traneyivania University, at Louisville, Ky., whose 
pen was never, in this country, surpassed for clear- 
ness and vigor, sustained the science for more 
than forty years, by lectures, essays, and booke. 
We beg to call to affectionate remembrance the 
pure-minded, the gifted Horace Mann, to whom 
Massachusetts, and the nation, owes more, for its 
present educational excellence, than to any other 
ten men. He studied Phrenology under the great 
Spurzhiem, and understood it theoretically as well 
as any man of hia time; and he taught it, prao- 
tioed upon its teachings, and made it the basis of 
his entire system of iustruction and mental cul- 
ture. The world is reaping the fruit which he 
planted, and his writings, inspired by Phrenology, 
shall illumine the path of the true teacher in all 
coming time. 

Perhaps we can not claim that Horace Mann 
“t now” advocates Phrenology. (?) If Fenelon and 
Payson, if Edwards and Hopkins and Wesley, and 
all the host of great and good men, though “ being 
dead yet speak,” why may we not claim that Cald- 

woll and Mann even now advocate Phrenology ?” 
But we need not go to the realm of the dead to 
find believers in, and advocates of, Phrenology, 
among men eminent in science” and in litera- 
ture. 

We beg to mention a few: Dr. J. V. C. Smith, 
of Boston; Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of Boston; Dr. 
Andrew Boardman, of New Tork (author of the 

“ Defense of Phrenology,” to which we refer our 
friends); Jndge Hurlbut, of New York (author of 
„Human Rights and their Political Guaranties,” 
which is based on Phrenology); Dr. Bell and Dr. 
McClintock, of Philadelphia; Dr. John W. Fran- 
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cis, Dr. Valentine Mott, and Dr. J. Marion Sims, 
of New York; Dr. Battolph, Superintendent New 
Jersey State Lunatio Asylum; Dr. Rockwell, 
Superintendent Vermont Lunatic Asylum; Dr. 
Nichols, Superintendent Insane Asylum, Wash- 
ington, D. C (formerly of the Bloomingdale, N. V., 
Lunatic Asylum); Dr. D. T. Brown, the present 
Superintendent Bloomingdale Lunatic Asylam; 
Prof. Johnson, Professor of Chemistry, Yale Col- 
lege; Rev. Dr. Bellows, of New York; Rev. David 
Syme, Professor of Mathematics, eto., Brooklyn, 
N. T.; Rev. John Pierpont; Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, and a host of others. 

We believe not a few of these men are emi- 
nent in science ;” and that if they do not advocate 
Phrenology it is not because of disbelief, but be- 
oause their vocation does not call for it. 

Conciuston.—Iet. Phrenology has been be- 
lieved lo, and advocated by many of the most 
eminent scientific men of Europe and America, re- 
cently deceased. 

2, Phrenology is now believed in and advocated 
by many eminent in science.” 

3d. Phrenology is believed in by many scientific 
and literary men, who cordially assert that belief 
in private or social life, but who do not advocate 
it because not called on by circumstances to do sa; 
and in some cases, perhaps, because, like Nicode- 
mus, they fear to avow belief in that whioh the 
“ rulers and Pharisees” have not believed. 

4th. Phrenology would be true if no men of 
science knew it or advocated it, and would not be 
any the more true even if the Springfield Repub- 
lican should oondesoend to advocate it. 

Finary. It takes everybody to know every- 
thing.— Wesifield News Letter. 
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A CLERGYMAN'S OPINION. 


Eprron Puren. JouxNAI.— Dear Sir: The 
more I read your journals the better I like them. 
With all my heart I wish you success, and 
would aid you if I knew how. I do not find 
anything in your publications that should oon- 
fiue them to any particular latitude or longi- 
tude. You take man with all his endowments 
and interests for your subject, and the whole 
world for your field. Could the reform you ad- 
vocate become universal, we might well dispenee 
with any further immigration from Europe in 
order to people our vast continent. The saving 
of life already on the stage, with the more rapid 
increase that would result from a return to a 
normal state of living, added to the greatly im- 
proved quality of their endowments, would in a 
comparatively short period place North America 
in advance of every other part of the globe, both 
as to the number and character of its inbabit- 
ants. 

The acience of Phrenology offers the only rea- 
sonable explanation of the phenomena we find in 
the world of mankind, in regard to the infinite va- 
riety exhibited in their physical and mental char- 
acteristics and endowments. All originally de- 
rived from the same source, on what other prin- 
ciples are we to account for this endless diver- 
sity? If in no other department of creation we 
are able to get beyond the domiuion of law, by 
what authority ean the constitution of man, phy- 
sical or mental, be taken out of the category ? 
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We see in the degraded appearances and di 
proportions in the endowments of our ra 
result of violated law, it may be during a 
of ages. On the other hand, we see in | 
ble forms and high endowments of others | 
ward of obedience to law. He who ests 
theee laws has made a merciful provision 
the downward direction, man oan only p 
to a certain limit; beyond this sppointe 
nature gives way, and the individual or c 
nity becomes extinct by their own vices, 
80 far weakened as to become an easy ! 
their more vigorous neighbors. Thouss 
tribes and communities have thus passed 
A morbid sentimentalism may weep over 
fate, but what would our world be if th 
graded beings had power to perpetuate 
race in this descending scale to the end of 
Better, far better, that the highly endows 
good should spread over the face of the 
The penalty then for any race that falls 
in the progress of improvement ja subjuga 
extinction. The limits in the upward prog 
mankind do not seem so distinctly ascer 
There, doubtleas, are limits, but they ha 
been reached as yet. I have long had my 
tion direoted to this subjeot, and it woul 
that the great truths of nature dimly mirr 
the mind or consciousness of man seek ve 
try to assume a more tangible form. 


I once heard an unsophisticated old man 
in tbe far West. It was at a private hou: 
the room being full I took my seat at the 
the shade of some trees. At the corner 
house, entirely out of sight of the preacher 
a young man, with riding whip in hand a 
leggins on, as is the custom. His form of 
and countenance were gocd, rather gracef 
I did not like his looks; still I oould hard 
why. The expression of his couutenan 
bad—very bad. I was studying Physiolo; 
listening to the preacher at the same tim 
said: Some people complaiu they have 
countenance, but can not help it; they 
Lord made them so. It is true all were not 
some; stiil all may be good and look well 
truth is, it is a bad heart that makes a bad 
tenance.” This struck me like a flash of 


ning, and I never can forget it. It explain 


case before me. 

Another case illustrative of this law ca: 
fore me. I was intimately acquainted with 
parties concerned. Two young men paid th 
dresses to a young lady. The parents of the 
lady favored one suitor; but the other h 
affections. The parents would not opnsent 
marriage, and so matters remained for a le: 
time. The friends of both the young men v 
the alert; aad armed with revolvers and 
knives, both parties determined to brook | 
play. At length the young lady applies 
minister, and besought him, with tears, to 
them. He pointed her to the ill-wiil he wo 
our in so doing, but finally his sympathy pri 
and he married them. The ceremony was 
over before the opposite party heard of the 
and were in the house. The old gentleman 
hia cane over the head of his daughter. 
hussy—.” ‘Stop! says the bridegroom: “ 
my wife.” Weapons were drawn on both 
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but the parties proceeded no further. Some three 
years after this I was visiting in a distant part of 
the same country, and stopped for the night at the 
house of an elder brother of the unauccessful rival, 
who had felt himself deeply injured in this affair, 
and had resented it very strongly. They had 6 
daughter about five years of age, one of the sweet- 
est-tempered little things I ever saw. She had a 
brother a little over two years old, and such an- 
other tbunder-oloud I never saw on the face of a 
ohild, and it showed the more clearly in contrast 
with his umiable sister. In this ohild I thought I 
saw embodied in a living, moving, permanent 
form the fierce passions above alluded to. If, then, 
there be laws of our being wisely instituted by 
our Creator, how important that we both under- 
stand and obey them! It would seem that in re- 
gard to che present state, that actions, worde, and 
even states of mind and morals, have an undying 
influence; that there is ao muoh potenoy in them 
as to mold and fashion matter into a permanent, 
tangible representation of their qualities. Wben 
and where least expected, the material world even 
may bear evidenoe of the qualities of actions and 
motives long since passed. 

I read, not long since, of what miners call the 
“ Bunday stone.” In the deep coal mines of Eng- 
land the water trickling down the ahaft, and the 
coal dust rising, form an inorustation of stalac_ 
tite, by the deposition of carbonate of lime, of white 
and black. When the miners work, tbe deposition 
is black from the dust. When they rest nights 
and on the Sabbath, it is white. This formation 
preserved through all ages would reveal the fact» 
whether the miners did or did not keep the Sab- 
bath. When broken and placed under the micro- 
scope, six fine white and black lines, with one 
larger white one, would be observed if they worked 
the six days and rested on the seventh. Is there 
not something analogous to this through all na- 
ture, that a record of our doings and our lives is 
kept in material nature on which we imprint the 
qualities of actions ? 

Ido not admit that the subjects and reforms 
you advocate are provinces entirely outside of 
Christianity, but are merely parts and parcels of 
the one great and glorious system of truth. I ad- 
vocate temperance and everything else that I think 
to be good on this ground. If an undevout as- 
tronomer is mad,” why may it not, with equal 
truth, be said that the undevout geologist or 
phrenologist is mad also? 

Tuomas HURLBURT. 

Porr Barna, C. W., March 20th, 1860. 
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START RIGHT.—No. IV. 


Ix what remains to be said in these papers, we 
shall confine ourselves to the subject of Phrenol- 
ogy as an aid in the education of our children. 
Many persons may be liable to make a fatal mis- 
take by attempting to make too much of the phren- 
onological developments merely, without taking 
into account the temperament or physical constitu- 
tion of the ohild. To leave out the temperament 
and physical condition of the child, would be like 
leaving out the vertebre in constructing a skele- 
ton ofa man. All the organs—or, to speak more 
correctly, all the vis inertia represented by the 

| organs—are greatly controlled by the tempera- 
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ment, and none the lesa so by the physical condi- 
tion or health of the child. If these be robust and 
in a healthy action, you can count on them, and 
tell Aow far they will assist you in your labors; 
while if there be weakness in the body through 
disease, or if the blood move sluggishly through 
their channels, these may fail you just when you 
most need their aid. If you havea heavy journey 
before you, and you start with a spavined, short- 
winded horse, you will be likely to break down 
ere youreaoh the end. So if your child be weak, 
through the above-mentioned causes, you need not 
be surprised to find your efforts nearly abortive, 
although you may have done all that could be 
done in the premises. 


In order, then, to save yourself a vexatious fail- 
ure, be sure in the first place that you have a 
healthy subject to act upon; and tbis ia generally 
furnisbed to your hand. Unless there is here- 
ditary weakness, you oan so take care of the 
bealth of the youthful candidate for the high 
honors of a successful education that you may 
confidently count on pretty certain success. Let, 
then, your first care be to have a sound body, into 
which to put a sound mind. Study some good 
treatise on Physiology, and treat the Jody of 
your child with reference to the yield you expect 
to gather, in the same manner as you would a 
piece of ground with reference to the crop. If 
tbis be poor, you give it that kind of nourishment 
which it particularly requires to produce your 
harvest. Give not away weakly and injudicious- 
ly to a mother’s or a father’s love for its offspring, 
feeding it with those pestiferous poisons got up to 
tickle the appetite aud enervate tbe stomach; 
for through the good digestion of the stomach 
spring forth readily all the ministers of a good 
education. There will be no love for the knowl- 
edge you seek to produce, if your child have a 
sickly stomach. You may be able to drive a oer- 
tain amount of knowledge into him, to save him 
from being a dolt; but he must take to it natu- 
rally and easily, ere he will excel in any depart- 
ment of life. 


You may wish to make an artist of him; but if 
he have no capacity of intellect for these things, 
you had better make a blacksmith of him. He 
may make a very respectable mechanic, altbough 
he is hardly fitted to sucoeed as a sculptor, or in 
any of the higber artiatic attainments. On tbe 
other hand, do not tie him down to au obnoxious 
trade, for he will be but a bungler at best, and 
will break away from it when he comes to act for 
bimeelf, if you have not but too faithfully broken 
him to your purposes. A careful and faithful ex- 
amination of his cranium will tell you beforehand 
whether be will succced as you wish. If he have 
Time and Tune but moderately developed, he will 
make at best an unskillful musician; and if he 
have both of these, and small Constructiveness, 
you will labor in vain to make him an accom- 
plished sculptor. And here is where Phrenology 
will come to your help, and point out to you the 
course of life best suited to the child. 

In the next place, the tastes and wishes of the 
child are to be consulted ; for if you set him to the 
Sisyphus task of interminably rolling a heavy ball 
up an endless inclined plane, you will have taken 
the surest way to orush out the love of whatever 
you set him to perform. By this I do not mean 
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that his vagaries are to weigh much in your 
judgment. Ascertain, as nearly as you can, what 
course of pursuit will be most accordant with his 
tastes, and then do all you can to taro everything 
to this point. Let it be early settled that he is 
to be the thing you find him best fitted for and 
best adapted to his inclinations, and he will take 
to the course kindly and cordially, and grow up 
to it as naturally as a vine will climb the most 
eccentrio trellis, bearing beautiful foliage and 
healthy and luxurious branches of luscious fruit. 
If you discover a budding inclination to awerve 
from this course, cbeok it, and seek to turn it 
into its legitimate channel. More men have been 
ruined by being mislead here than anywhere else. 
To-day one thing—to- morrow another—the tbird 
day nothing. Ever commencing some new pro- 
ject—never snoceeding in either of them, eimply 
because not pursued long enough to give a fair 
trial. 

It is a beautiful axiom, that God helps those 
who help themselves; and this law affords the clew 
to succese. Doubtless every man that is born into 
the world ia predestined to some course of life in 
which he may be successful and prove a fellow- 
worker with his race and a blessing to his com- 
panions. It is our belief that Phrenology indicates 
what course every individual shall pursue, and 
shows with what faculties he is endowed for that 
purpose. Some are so well balanced and so fally 
developed in all their faculties that they can suo- 
ceed equally well in several pursuite; but most 
persons are fitted for some one or two things much 
better than for anything else. It matters little 
what the cocupation of our child be, if he have a 
fitness for that which he follows; and it is no 
matter in what light the thoughtless view it. 
In man’s estimation, he may occupy a low end un- 
worthy position, while he may atand before God 
in his appropriate sphere; and in this high and 
pure thought he may be elevated to an honorable 
position. He is to pass under his cenaure or ap- 
proval; aud the weights he throws into the ooun- 


ter scale are neither silver, or gold, orthe meed of 
man’s praise. He may be a glorified son of God, 

and be engaged iu a course sneered at by all bis 
fellows—a menial in their sight something to 
revere in the eyes of those bright intelligences 
who bend observantly down from their bigh spheres 
to take note of human actions, and whose ap- 
proval is more to be appreciated than tbat of 
kings and potentates. Keep this idea before your 
ohild, and make him feel how small a thing is 
mental approval—how terrible a thing is the 
Divine depreciation ! 

A careful observer of character, and one who is 
ever looking on the hopeful side of human nature, 
has very justly expressed his ideas in reference to 
this whole matter in the following graphic words: 
It is curious to see how long it takes mankind 
to respect industry, which feeds and olothes, that 
houses and comforts the human race. * * 
Now, if 1 had a son, I should rather he would be 
a great engineer, a great mason, carpenter, or 
railroad builder, than a great painter, sculptor, 
or fiddler; and certainly [ ehould rather he were 
an ordinary third rate shoemaker, tailor, or bra- 
zier than an ordinary third-rate sculptor, to spoil 
marble and waste the time of men he strove to 
make statutes of. How much better to be a com- 
mon house-painter than a stupid dauber of oan- 
vas!“ 

Cherish this spirit in your child, and he can 
scarcely become s pigmy; use the best light you 
can obtain in directing hi- efforts, and he will 
develop in the direction his Maker would have 
him, and grow into the stature of a Man. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
oR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN BIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 


BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[PROM TH LATEST RVE EDINBUBGH EDITION.) 


LECTURE III. 


ADVANTAGE OF A KNOWLEDGE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALS; DU- 
TIKS PRESCRIBED TO MAN AS AN INDIVIDUAL; SELF-CULTURE. 
The views in the preceding Lecture accord with those of Bisbop Butler—We go farther 
than he did, and show the natural arrangements by which the consequences men- 
toned by him take place—Importance of doing this—Certain reladons have been 
established between the natural laws, which give to each a tendency to support the 
authority of the whole—Examples—Duties prescribed to man as an individual con- 
aidered—The object of man's existence on earth Is to advance In knowledge, wisdom, 
and holiness, and thereby to enjoy his being—The glory of God ts promoted by his 
accomplishing this obJect—The first duty of man is to acquire knowledge—This may 
be drawn from Scripture, and from Naturo—Results from studying heathen mythol- 

Ogy aud nature are practically different—Difference between the old and the new 

Philosophy stated—Clerical opposition to these Lectures, 

Havine in the previous Lectures considered what constitutes an ac- 
tion right or wrong, and also the punishments which attend neglect of 
duty, and the rewards which performance bring along with it, I pro- 
ceed to remark, that the views there unfolded correspond, to some ex- 
tent, with those entertained by Bishop Butler, and which he has adopt- 
ed as the grouedwork of his treatise on the * Aoalogy of Natural and 
Revealed Religion.” Now,“ says he, “in the present state, all 
which we enjoy, and a great part of what we suffer, is put in our own 
power. For pleasure and pain are the consequences of our actions; 
and we are endued by the Author of our nature with capacities of 
foreseeing these consequences.” “I know not that we have any one 
kind or degree of enjoyment, but by the means of our own actions. 
And, by prudence and care, we may, for the most part, pass our days 
in tolerable ease and quiet; or, on the contrary, we may, by rashness, 
ungoverned passion, willfulness, or even by negligence, make ourselves 
as miserable as ever we please. And many do please to make them- 
selves extremely miserable; i. e., they do what they know beſorehand 
will render them so. They follow those ways, the fruit of which 
they know, by instraction, example, experience, will be diegrace, and 
Poverty, and sickness, and untimely death. This every one observes 
to be the general course of things; though, it is to be allowed, we can 
not find by experience that all our sufferings are owing to our own fol- 
lies.” (Part I., chap. 2.) 

The common sense of mankind yields a ready assent to this doctrine. 
We go farther than Bishop Butler, by showing the natural arrange- 
ments, according to which the consequences mentioned by him take 
place. ‘This is a point of material moment iu Philosophy, and it leads 
me to remark, that one difference between the expositions of moral 
science which have been presented by preceding inquirers, and that 
which I am now endeavouring to elucidate, consista in this—that, hith- 
erto, moralists generally have laid down precepts without showing 
their foundation in our constitution, or the mode in which disregard of 
them is punished by the ordinary operation of natural causes. They 
were imperfectly acquainted with the constitution of the mind, and 
with the independent operation of the different natural laws, and, in 
consequence, failed in this branch of their subject. In their exposi- 
tions of moral philosophy they resemble those who teach us to practice 
an art, without explaining the scientific principles on which the prac- 
tice is founded. : 

The difference between Paley's moral philosophy, and that which | 
am now teaching, may be illustrated thus: A practical brewer is a 
man who has been taught to steep barley in cold water fur a certain 
time, to spread it on a stone floor for go many hours, to dry it on a kiln. 
at which point it is malt; to grind the malt, to mash it by pouring on it 
hot water, to boil the extract with hops, to cool it, to add yeast to it 
when coll, aud to allow it to ferment for a certain number of days. 
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A person of ordinary sagacity, who has seen these processes performed 
will be able to repeat them, and he may thereby produce ale. But al 
the while he may know nothing of the laws of chemical action, by means 
of which the changes are evolved. He will soon observe, however, tha 
the fermentation of tho worts goes on sometimes too rapidly, sometime: 
too slowly, and that he makes bad ale. By experience he may discov. 
er what he considers causes of these effects; but he will frequently 
find that he hna been wrong in his judgment of the causes. and he wil 
do harm by his remedies. In short, he will learn that, although he 
knows the rules how to make good ale. the practice of them, with uni. 
form success. surpasses his skill. The reason of his perplexity is this 
The barley is organized matter, which undergoes a variety of changes, 
depending partly on its own constitution and partly on the temperature 
of the air, on the quantity of moisture applied to it, the thickness of the 
heap in which it is laid, and other causes, of the precise nature and 
effects of which he is ignorant, Further: the extract from the malt, 
which he wishes to ferment, ia a very active and delicate agent, under- 
going rapid changes influenced by temperature, electricity, and other 
causes, of the operation of which also he knows nothing scientifically. 
If all the materials of his manufacture were passive, like stocks and 
stones, his practical rules might carry him much farther toward uoi- 
form and successful results; but, seeing that they are agents, and that 
their modes of action are affected by a variety of external causes and 
combinations, he can not securely rely on producing the effects which 
he wishes to attain, until he becomes scientifically acquainted with the 
qualities of his materials, and the modifying influences of the agencies 
to the operations of which they are exposed. After attaining this 
knowledge, he becomes capable of suiting his practice to the circum- 
stances in which, at each particular time, he finds his materials placed. 
If he can not yet command the result, it is a proof that hie knowledge 
is still imperfect. 

This illustration may be applied to the subject of moral philosophy. 
In practical life we are ourselves active beings, and we are constantly 
influenced by agents whose original tendencies and capacities differ 
from each other, who are placed in varying circumstances, and who 
are acted on and excited or impeded by other beings. It is a know- 
ledge of their nature alone that can enable us to understand the phe- 
nomena of auch beings occurring under the diversified circumstances in 
which they are placed. Moreover, when we know the reason why a 
particular line of conduct should be adopted, and the way in which re- 
ward is connected with perfurmance, and punishment with neglect, 
‘there is a higher probability of the duty being discharged, than when a 
preceptis our only motive to action. Mere rules may be apprehended 
and practiced by ordinary minds; but to understandings ignorant of 
their foundations and sanctions in nature, their importance and author- 
ity are far from being so evident as to carry with them a deep sense 
of obligation. A great musician may enable another, equally gifted, to 
feel the exquisite harmony of a certain composition; but he will strive 
in vain to convey the same feeling of it to a person destitute of musical 
talent. By teaching the laws of harmony, however, to this individual, 
he may succeed in convincing his understanding that, in the piece in 
question, these laws have been observed, and that there can be no good 
music without such observance. 


Although the natural laws act separately and independently, certain 
relations have been established between them, which tend to support 
the authority of the whole. In consequence of these relations, obedi- 
ence to each law increases our ability to ohserve the others, and diso- 
bedience to one diminishes, to some extent, our aptitude for paying 
deference to the rest. 

The man, for example, who obeys the physical laws, avoids physical 
injury and suffering, and gains all the advantages arising from living in 
accordance with inanimate nature. He consequently places himself in 
a fuvorable condition to observe the organic, the moral, and the intel- 


lectual laws. 
By obeying the organic laws he insures the possession of vigorous / 
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henlth; and when we view the muscular system of map as the instru- 
ment provided to him by the Creator fur operating on physical nature, 
and the brain as the means of acting on sentient and intelligent beings, 
we discover that organic health is a fundamental requisite of usefulness 
and enjoy ment. Weare led to see that the possession of it contributes, 
in the highest degree, to our obeying the physical hws, and also to our 
discharging our active duties; in other words, to our obeying the hawa 
of morality and intellect. General obedience to the organic laws, also, 
by preserving the body in u favorable condition of health, fits it for re- 
covering in the best manner from the effects of injuries sustained. by 
inadvertent infringement of the physical laws. Disobedience to the 
organic laws, on the other hand, unfits us for obeying the other laws 
of our being. A student, for instance, who impairs his brain and di- 
gestive organs by excessive mental application and neglect of exercise, 
weakens his nervous and muscular systems, in consequence of which 
he becomes feeble, and incapable of sustained bodily exertion ; in other 
words, of coping with the law of gravitation, without suffering pain and 
fatigue. He is, also, more liable to disease. A man who breaks the 
organic laws by committing a debauch, becomes, for a season, incapable 
of intellectual application. 

By obeying the moral and intellectual laws—that is, by exercising 
our whole mental faculties, according to the laws of their constitution, 
and directing them to their proper ohjects—we not only enjoy the di- 
rect pleasure which aitends the favorable action and gratification of all 
our powers, but become more capable of coping with the physical in- 
fluences which are constantly operating around us, and of bending them 
ia subserviency to our interest and our will; and also of preserving all 
our organic functions in a state of regular vigor and activity. 

In short, if we obey the various laws instituted by the Crentor, we 
find that they act harmoniously for our welfare, that they support each 
other, and that the world becomes a clear field for the active and pleas- 
urable exercise of all our powers; while if we infringe one, not only 
does it punish us for the special act of disobedience, but the offense has 
the tendency to impair, to some extent, our power of obeying the 
others. So that we discover in the natural laws a system of indepen- 
dent, yet combined and harmonious action. admirably adapted to the 
mind of a being who has received not only observing faculties, fitted to 
study existing things and their phenomena, but reflecting intellect, cal- 
culated to comprehend their relations, adaptations, and reciprocal in- 
fluences. . 

Thus the first ste p in comprehending the principles of the Divine 
government is to learn to lovk on the physical world as it actually exists, 
and not through the medium of a perverted imagination or of erroneons 
assumptions ; and the second is to compare it with the constitution of 
man, physical and mental, as designedly adapted to it. We shall find 
that it is not an elysium, and we know that we are not angels; but we 
shall discover that, while the heavens declare the glory of the Creator, 
and the revolving firmaments of suns and worlds proclaim his might, 
the elements and powers of man’s mind and body, viewed in their 
tendencies and adaptations, bespeak, in a language equally clear and 
emphatic, his intelligence, beneficence, and justice. 

Having thus expounded the general syetem of the Divine govern- 
ment, let us now consider the duties prescribed to us by our constitutions 
and its relations. 


THE DUTIES PRESCRIBED TO MAN AS AN INDIVIDUAL. 


Descending to particular duties, we mny first consider those pre- 
scribed to man as an individual, by his own constitutivn and that of 
the external creation. 

The constitution of man seems to show that the object of his exist- 
ence on earth is to discharge certain duties, to advance in knowledge, 
refinement, beneficence, and holiness; and thereby to enjoy his being. 
Divines add, that another object is to * glorify God. According to my 
views, obedience to the Divine lgws—or, performance of aur duties 
is the prime requisite; enjoyment is the natural accompaniment of this 

conduct; and the glory of God is evolved as the result of these two 
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combined. His wisdom and power aro strikingly conspicuous when 
we discover a system. apparently coinplicated, to be, in fact, simple. 
clear, beautiful, and beneficent; and when we behold His rational 
crentures comprehending His will. acting in harmony with it, renping 
all the enjoyments which His goodness intended for them, und ascend- 
ing in the scale of being by the cultivation and improvement of their 
nobler powers, the glory of God appears surpassingly grent. A deep 
conviction thence arises, that the only means by which we can advance 
that glory, is to promote, where possible, the fulfillment of the Creator's 
beneficent designs, and eedulously to co-operate in the execution of his 
plans. When the object of human existence is regarded in this light, 
it becomes evident that obedience to every natural law is a positive 
duty imposed on us by the Creator, and thet infringement or neglect 
of it is a sin or transgression against his will. Hence, we do not pro- 
mote the glory of God by siaging his praises, offering up prayers at his 
throne, and performing other devotional exercises, if, at the same time, 
we shut our eyes to his institutions of nature, neglect the physical, or- 
ganic, and moral Jaws, and act in direct contradiction to his plan of 
government, presenting ourselves before him ns spectacles of pain and 
misfortune, suffering the punishment of our infringements of his ineti- 
tutions, and ascribing those lamentable consequences of our own igno- 
rance and folly to inherent imperfections in the world which he has 
made. Every law of God, however proclaimed to us, has an equal 
claim to observance ; and as religion consists in revering God, and 
obeying his will, it thus appears that the discharge of our daily secular 
duties is literally the fulfillment of an essential part of our religtous 
obligations. 

It is oniy by presenting before the Creator our bodies in as complete 
a condition of health and vigor, our minds as thoroughly disciplined to 
virtue and holiness, and as replete with knowledge, and, in consequence, 
our whole being as full of enjoyment, as our constitution will admit, 
that we can really sbow forth his goodness and glory. 

If these ideas be founded in nature, the first duty of man as an indi- 
vidual is obviously to acquire knowledge of himself and of God's laws, 
in whatever record these are contained. I infer this to be a duty, be- 
cause I perceive intellectual powers bestowed on him, obviously in- 
tended for the purpose of acquiring knowledge; and not ouly a wide 
range of action permitted to all his powers, corporeal and mental, with 
pleasure annexed to the use, and pain to the abuse of them, but also a 
liability to suffer by the influence of the objects and beinge around him, 
unless, by menns of knowledge, he accommodate his conduct to their 
qualities and action. He has only one alternative presented to him 
of using his reason, or of enduring evil. 

It has too rarely been inculcated that the gaining of knowledge is a 
moral duty; and yet, if our constitution be so framed thet we can not 
securely enjoy life, and discharge our duties aa parents and members 
of society without it, and if a capacity for acquiring it has been bestow- 
ed on us, its acquisition is obviously commanded by the Creator asa 
duty of the highest moment. The kind of knowledge which we are 
bound to acquire is clearly that of God's will and laws. It is the office 
of divines to instruct you in the duties prescribed in the Bible; end of 
philosophers to teach the department of nature. 

The ignorant man suffers many inconveniences and distresses to 
which he submits as inevitable dispensations of Providence: his own 
bealth perhaps fails him; his children are perverse and disobedient; 
his trade is unsuccessful ; and he regards ali these as visitations frum 
God, or as examples of the checkered lot of man on earth. If he be 
religious, he prays fur a spirit of resignation, and directs his hopes to 
Heaven; but if the furegoing view of the Divine administration eb 
sound, he should ascribe hie sufferings, in great part, to his own igno- 
rance of the scheme of creation, and to his non-compliance with its 
rules. In addition to his religious duties, he should, therefore, fulfill 
the natural conditions appointed by the Creator as antecedents to hap- 
piness; nud then he may expect a blessing on his exertions and on his 
life. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE EIGHTY.) 
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by translations by her from the French of Méry‘a 
„André Chénier,” and About's “King of the 
Mountains,” which were published in Emerson’a | 
Magazine, to which sbe was also an occasional ; 
contributor of original articles. In the spring of 
1859, her tran-lation of the “Secret History of the, 
French Court, or Life and Times of Madame de 
Chevreuse,” from the French of Victor Cousin, ! 
was published by Delisser & Procter, of New 
York. Meanwhile, she had had for some years in 
preparation the “ History of the City of New 
York,” which was published, illustrated with one ? 
hundred engravings, in a royal octavo, of eight 
hundred and fifty pages, by Clark & Meeker, of 
New York, early in tho summer of 1859. This 
work, which bad cost much time and pains, seri. | 
ously affected the health of the anthor. To re- 
oruit her energies, she spent the summer at Rye, 
N. Y., in rest, but not in idleness, aiding Mr. O. 
W. Wight in translations for his valuable Library 
of French Classics, now in course of publication : 
by Derby & Jackson; then went, in the autumn, 
to Boston, to superintend the publication of her : 
translation of Germaine,“ from the French of 
Edmond About, which was issued in that city by 
J. E. Tilton & Co. The publication of the “ Clock 
and Watchmakers’ Manual,” by John Wiley, of 
New York, closes the list of Miss Booth's works as : 
issued in book form. Besides, she has contributed 
many original articles and traurlations of tales 
and poems from the French and German to the 
various periodicals of the day. At present, she is 
engaged in preparing an abridgment of her “ His- 
tory of the City of New York,” designed for the 
use of schools. The larger volume has already 
passed through several editions, and haa received 
the moat hearty commendations from the press 
and the publio. 

As a writer, Miss Booth’s style is characterized 
by graceful freedom, precision of statement, and ` 


academy at Miller's Place, L. I., then under the 
charge of Mr. George Tuthill, an accomplished 
teacher, brother of the Hon. Frank Tuthill, late 
of the New York Times, where she commenced 
the study of Latin and the higher mathematics. 
At the end of the wear, she entered a seminary at 
Greenport, L. I.; but not finding the desired facil- 
ities for a classical education, she went a few 
months after to the Bellport Academy, under the 
care of the Rev. George Tomlinson, a fine classi- 
cal scbolar. An incident oecurred here that 
marks the power of Miss Booth’s determination to 
accomplish a purpose. In this school mathema- 
ties were in high repute. She was devoted to lan- 
guages and belles-lettres, and dieliked mathema- 
tics. Notwithstanding, she determined to excel 
in this department, mastered Bourdon and Le- 
gendre in a single session, and won a mathemati- 
cal reputation in the school. 

In the winter of 1844 her father removed to 
Williamsburg, N. Y., to take charge of Public 
School No. 8, now 18, which was just opened, and 
of which he remained principal for five years, 
She followed him at the close of the school ses- 
sions of the ensuing year, which ended the disci- 
pline of her school life. Indeed, this discipline 
had always been irkeome to ber. Learning rapidly, 
and possessing a remarkably retentive memory, 
together with a strong individuality, the class 
limits always seemed an impediment to her prog- 
ress, while her early habit of studying as she 
pleased rendered the rules of the school-room ex- 
ceedingly distasteful to her. She was one of the 
hardest students at school, but from force of habit 
usnally studied incessantly at home, and devoted 
the school hours to the development of her social 
and mischief-loving qualities. After her removal 
to Williamaburg, she continued her studies by 
herself, taking private lessons in Latin, mathema- 
tics, and drawing, and pursuing her French studies - 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Marr L. Boorn, the popular and accomplished 
author and translator of the Illustrated History 
of the City of New York,” Marble Workers Man- 
ual,” Clock and Watohmakers Manual,” / Ger- 
maine,“ and other literary works of merit, was 
born on the 19th of April, 1831, at Millville, now 
Yapbank, a beautiful village on the Conecteut 
River, Suffolk County, L. I. Her father belongs 
to one of the oldest English families of the coun- 
try, his firat American ancestor, a younger son of 
the Earl of Warrington, having settled on Long 
Island in 1649. Her mother is of French extrac- 
tion. 

Miss Booth early exhibited proofs of a great 
love for books and a remarkably retentive memo- 
ry, reciting long tales and poems almost as soon 
as she could talk, and reading fluently before she 
was four years old. As her health was delicate: 
and the country schools were not easy of access, 
she was not sent to school till she was eight years 
of age, but studied at home under the direction 
of her father, who was a successful teacher in the 
county in which he resided. No course of study 
was prescribed to her. She studied when and as she 
liked, inclining mostly to grammar, in which she 
became such a proficient at this early age as to be an 
authority among the teachers who frequented her 
father’s house. Her reading was just as desulto- 
ry. Permitted to range at will through a large 
miscellaneous library, she chose her reading to 
suit the mood of the moment, from Plutarch's 
Lives to Robinson Crusoe, and before she had en- 
tered the doors of a school- room, had read many 
translations from the classics, historical works, 
and journals of scientific societies, together with 


a plentiful modicum of fairy tales. She has al- 


ways remained a firm advocate of this kind of 
reading in opposition to the children's books of tbe 
present day, as a means of cultivating the taste 


and strengthening the mind. 


We msy mention one circumstance of Misa 
Booth’s early life that gave a decided bias to her 
Her father had charge for a part 
of the year of a woolen manufactory, located on 
the shores of a beautiful river, in a thicket of 
Here she spent a 
great part of her time, studying when she liked 
among the old machinery in a lumber-room, ram- 
bling about the establishment and learning the 
workings of the machines, or straying out jn pur- 
suit of wild flowers in the forest, that stretched 
To this 

early acquaintauce with the combinations of ma- 
obinery may be attributed’ much of the peculiar 
mechanic talent that charaoterizes her mind, while 
ber solitary outdoor life taught her the enjoyment 


fature career. 


wild roses and shade trees. 


for miles along the banks cf the river. 


and appreciation of nature. 


On her eighth birth-day, Miss Booth made her 
entrée in school-life in the district school of the 
village of which her father was the teacher. At 
this time, she was well versed in the ordinary 
English branches. She soon after commenced the 
study of French, which she learned readily, and 
could read it at the end of a year as fluently as 


English. 
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When eleven years of age, she entered the 


under the supervision of Professor Paul Abadie, 
the late lamented principal of the Williamsburg 
Collegiate Institute, who first snggested to her the 
idea of becoming a translator. 

Having always looked upon teaching as her 
natural vocation, at the age of sixteen she en- 
tered her father’s school as his assistant. The 
classes here were large and the teachers few, and 
the heavy duties which she was called on te per- 
form, with the close confinement of the school- 
room, and her constant study cut of school hours, 
undermined her health to such a degree that at 
the end of two years she was obliged to relinquish 
the profession. Several years were now passed 
in endeavoring, by change of surroundings and 
habits, to win back her lost health and prepare 
herself for her future life, and afterward in pre- 
paring the works that have recently been given to 
the public. She had always been in the habit of 
writing for her cwn and her friends’ amusement. 
She now began to contribute, at first anonymous- 
ly, tales, sketches, and translations to various 
magszines and journals, and drifted almost un- 
consciously into the vocation of literature. Early 
in 1856, her first work, the “ Marble Workers’ 
Manual,” was published by Sheldon & Blakeman, 
of New York. This volume, which was translated 
from the French simultaneously with the ‘ Clock 
and Watchmakers’ Manaal,” lately published by 
John Wiley, is the only work on the subject ex- 
tant in the English language. This vas followed 


remarkable aptness in the choice of language. 
Her early habits of study and reading having 
been desultory and unsystematic, her writings, at 
times, evince the effect of those habits. Her 
translations are distinguished for their extreme 
purity and classic elegance, and she takes rank 
with the foremost in that department of litera- 
ture. Judging from what she has already done. 
we feel assured that, through her self-reliant 
energy and culture, she will yet achieve, in the 
fulfillment of her literary plans, of which we are 
not now permitted to epeak, a reputation that will 
place her in the first rank of American authors. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have a very oompect organization, which 
indicates balance of power. In connection with 
physical effort, it indicates vigor and ease of ao- 
tion, rather than robustness and endurance. It 
gives precision and efficiency, which makes every- 
thing you do emphatic. The influence of this 
temperament applied te mind gives clearness, 
consistency, harmony, and practical sense. It is 
very difficult to throw you off your balance, to 
uusettle your action, or to disturb the free fiow of 
your thoughts. With practice, you could perform 
in one direction as well as in another You can 
learn many things equally well, and though you 
may have your favorite studies, you would be 
able to range the whole list of studies, and ex- 
hibit good sense and good talent in nearly all. 
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You like everything that has a history. You 
could study chemistry with more success if every 
chemical agent or discovery were developed to 
you nlong with its history, and that of the man, 
the place, and all the circumstances. So with 
laws, and all great historical events. Ifyou can 
have the biographies of the men who acted, and 
the special history interwoven with the great 
thought, this history helps to embalm the idea 
and preserve it. You are a natural historian, 
and whatever you do in the way of talking or 
writing, has the quality of narrative and de- 
scription, 

You would write biography well, because you 
sre interested in character, in sentiment, in dis- 
position. And you love to study mind better 
than almost anything else. You have an active 
sympathy with whatever relates to human psy- 
chology; and if you meet with an anecdote of any 
distinguished personage, you are sure to stop and 
read that. If it be personal history, the record 
of the outworking of a great soul, you care bat 
little which way it works, or who it is, so that it 
shows mental action and the mind's history. You 
seldom meet a stranger that his character does 
not pass in review, and of whom you do not form 
a Judgment; and generally those estimates are 
correct, and do not require to be essentially mod- 
ified by experience and long acquaintance, 
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You have talent for mechanism and art. You 
love to look at machinery, and study into puzzles, 
and find out how things are done. You bave a 
relish for combinations of parte, for combined 
motions, and for interrelated ideas, In writing 
it is natural for you to make long sentences, and 
by semicolons and dashes fill up half a column, 
as in St. Paul's writings we find a whole chap- 
ter without a period, because your memory and 
your power of combination enable you to inter- 
link and add thought to thought, making one 
thonght grow out of another. Those who have 
a good memory, enjoy reading what you write 
better than those who have but little ability to 
remember. As a writer for the public, you 
would feel that it was necessary to divide your 
periods, and make several sentences of one. 

You have a talent fur mathematics, but more 
taste for literature. If you were to attend a 
school in which mathematics were fashionable 
and popular, and where success must be ob- 
tained, if at all, through excellence in these, 
you would show a good degree of strength in 
that direction. 

Your mind works in an orderly manner, and 
whether what you do or write uppears to others 
methodical or not, it is all straight to yourself, 
and everything ia said and done for a purpose. 

Your capacity to judge of forms is excellent, 
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You have a good development of the faculty of 
color, and enjoy colored objects bighly, and have 
a good appreciation of combinations of colors; 
still, the drawing is what makes the likeness to 
you, You can enjoy n crayon picture, well 
drawn, almost as well as a colored picture. 
You measure distances, magnitude, and perspec- 
tive decidedly well. You remember roads and 
places, relative position and general geography 
well, and with your Order you incline to have a 
place for things and things in their places; and 
you know where to find them if undisturbed by 
others. 

You have n sense of duration, keep step in 
walking, and so far as time is employed in music, 
you are remarkably accurate. Your musical 
talent appears to be practical, and if you had 
the practice you would show ability to render 
music and give the soul of it. You would make 
a good teacher of music, of drawing, of the lan- 
guages, of history, of mathematics, and of al- 
most all the natural sciences, 

Your first idea in reference to action and 
thought is to embody in it your own individu- 
ality without regard to what others think or 
how others do. You submit to conform for the 
sake of appearances, but it frequently chafes 
your individualism, and makes you feel that you 
are doing that which is unnatural. Perbaps if 
you had more of the tendency to conform, it 
would be easier for you and more acceptable to 
your friends, 

You have respect for things sacred and ele- 
vated—a relish for that which is antiquated and 
venerable. You would stand at the stump of 
the Charter Oak, or of one of the California 
cedars, and contemplate its great age with s 
feeling of peculiar delight. This would involve 
your reverence and your historical disposition. 

Your Hope leads you to look for good in the 
far-off fature, while your energy and your plan- 
ning talent provide for the good of to-day and 
to-morrow. You expect that the end will be 
well, and hence value the Shakepearian state- 
ment, All is well that ends well,” while you 
are not inflated with that hope which leads to 
quiet enjoyment of the present hour, regardless 
of to-morrow and the hereafter. 


You are firm, persevering, and energetic, not 
always over-confident in your ability, still deter- 
mined to use the power you have, and when you 
are clearly convinced that you are right, you feel 
afraid to retreat. 

Your sense of duty, and your idea of obligation 
to yourself and to the world, impels you to act 
out your own convictions. You are watchful 
without being timid. You have considerable re- 
serve when the occasion requires it, and can keep 
a straight face and an unwavering voice in very 
trying circumstances. You often foel exceed- 
ingly embarrassed when nobody knows it; and 
when you appear the most bold nod independent, 
or even defiant, it is generally at the very time 
when you are suffering the most from embarrass- 
ment. Asa school girl, when you went forward 
upon the platform on examination days’ you were 
regarded as very much self-possessed, while you 
trembled in every fiber of your system, and would 
have failed if you had dared todo so. You have 
probably been complimented upon your coolness, 
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when it was only the result of great effort of de- 
termination and courage combined, which had the 
tendency to hold in abeyance your sensitiveness 
and timidity. 

You have the spirit of independence, which you 
have cultivated, and a strong desire to excel when 
you have committed yourself. This last is natu- 
ral, and perhaps partly the result of cultivation. 

You are known for your uncommon executive- 
ness. Your Combativeness and Destructiveness 
are both rather large, and you are greatly in- 
debted to them for what you are, and for what 
you can do. They act as a kind of reserve of 
powder and magazine of force. They are to the 
mind what the steam is to the locomotive with its 
train. You are a really spirited woman—sre 
capable of evincing a high degree of indignation, 
of governing and controlling rebellious spirits, 
and making the rude respect you. If you were a 
teacher of big boys, they would hesitate to rebel 
or contradict after they had got their plan laid to 
do so. Your governing power is really magnetic. 
People yield to your dictum without precisely 
knowing why. Therefore you generally guide 
the actions of those with whom you associate, 
though they may be wiser, more learned, and ex- 
perienced than yourself. And you have governed 
from the time you were five years old. 

You have a harmonious development of the 
social organs, with perhaps a predominance of 
parental and fraternal affection. You are a 
friend, steady, constant, and reliable. You would 
make a devoted wife if you could find just the 
right one to love. You are not conscious of want- 
ing the best man in the world, nor the greatest 
man, but just ihe man. He should be genial, 
magnanimous, intellectual, but decidedly domes- 
tic in his feelings, simple in his manners, -plain- 
hearted, child-like in his truthfulness, upright, 
courageous. A man who is afraid to utter his 
true sentiments, or to bear the responsibility of 
his acta, you would despise. 

You believe in radical men—men who dare 
speak and act their true sentiments, no matter 
who opposes. 

You save property, and would succeed well in 
business if you were to devote yourself to it. You 
have policy to avail yourself of the best opportu- 
nities in the easiest way, and to lead people in the 
way that is most pleasant to themselves. But 
where you have the right to direct, you make no 
compromises of authority or principle. If you do, 
it is regarded as a mognaniwity. 

Your Language is large, aud shows the power 
of n more than of affluence and readi- 
ness. You are not satisfied with a general state - 
ment, you want a specific one. You are willing 
to commit yourself, and to state yourself what 
you mean when you treat a subject at all. 

You appreciate beauty, especially that which 
pertains to matter. You have less of sentiment- 
aliem but more of that love of beauty which 
gives descriptive power, artistic taste, and me- 
cbanical judgment. Nearly all your idealism has 
& granite base. 

You are known for the harmoniousness of your 
organization, for the good balance of your mind, 
which produces common sense, clearness and dis- 
tinctness of thought, power of analysis and com- 
bination. You should also be known for uncom- 
mon force of character, You are feminine in 
your quality of mind and in the tone of your dis- 
position; but yon have a masculine energy and 
independence, which gives stateliness und strength 

to whatever you do, 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 

You have a wiry enduring organization, are re- 
markable for tenacity of life and for a locomotive 
disposition. Motion is just as natural to you as 
breathing; and active effort, physically and 
mentally, comes to you by instinct, You are not 
obliged to put forth a mental effort to arouse 
your body for the accomplishment of anything. 
As soon as your mind is ready, and has the plan 
laid out, your body is ready to be let loose to do 
it, You have not only strength and toughness of 
body, but you have an elastic smartness which 
renders motion easy and prompt. 

Your mind partakes of the same general 
characteristics of your body. Its quality is the 
same, and you are known above everything else 
for that peculiar quality of thought and feeling 
which is represented by the words—intensity, 
concentration, efficiency, smartness, and posilive- 
ness. There is emphasis in all that you Bay or 
do, You have a strong will; a strong degree of 
independence, and more than the average amount 
vf courage lying behind your thoughts to give 
them force, freedom, and efficiency of action. 

Your intellectual peculiarity is harmony of 
Action; not that you have broad and abstract philo- 
sophical power merely; not thut you can set and 
measure everything at a glance; not that you re- 
tain what otber people tell you, or what you see 
and experience; but you have rather a combination 
of these which produces clear, straightforward 
common sense, und makes you at home in things 
practical, historical, scientific, and logical. 

You have large Individuality, which leads the 


mind to take up special points of thought, and to 
seek out positions on which to converge your 
powers, But, after all, your intellect resembles 
more an implement that is harmoniously organ- 
ized, full and fair in all parts without being dis- 
torted in any. You are known for that retentive- 
ness of mind, and for that peculiar grip, and 
spirit, and efficient power with which your in- 
tellectual faculties act. You have another quali- 
ty which marks your life and influence, which 
arises from n combination of intellect and charac- 
ter; and that is the power to govern, Your word 
is law. People think that they must do as you 
suggest. A proposition from you is as good as a 
command from the average of men; and you are 
well fitted to be at the head, not so much because 
you are wiser than others, but because you com- 
bine good sense with those qualities of character 
which impress what you think und feel upon the 
attention and respect of others. This quality in 
you produces in others a ready acquiescencs in 
your plans. If you were connected with mercan- 
tile uffuirs, you would find it very easy to manage 
a large number of clerks, and especially to urge 
the business to a rapid and orderly performance. 

If you were in u school, a wink or a nod would 
be equivalent to a command. If you were in 
business, in politics, or in any other sphere where 
man comes in contact with man, your weight of 
influence would be surprising to wost men who 
should undertake to analyze you. People are 
perplexed to know wherein consists your power to 
muke everybody toe the mark, or to sweep them 
in your own current, or lead them off. 

This power consists, first, in the temperament; 
secondly, iu that hartnouious balance and force of 
intellect, led by Individuality and the other 
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organs which give the power of criticism ; thirdly 
in large Firmaese, which makes you perfectly de- 
cided in yourrelf; and fourthly, ia your large de- 
velopment of Conscientiouvness and Self-Esteem, 
which gives you a high respect for your own plans 
aod moral jadgmenta; and lastly, all these are 
backed up by courage and fortitude. 

You have capacity not only for understanding 
commercial business, but the practical details of 
mechanism and chemistry. You have talent for 
teaching what you know, not so much by fulloees 
and freedom of utterance as by that directness 
and clearness with which you state what 
you think and feel, and that moral power 
whioh you have that makes people feel that you 
are in earnest, and that they might as well accept 
your position as to oontrovert it. You seldom 
take a position which you can not maintain. 
You have an honest mind, and are more true to 
your own convictions than most men. Tou be- 
lieve in yourself, which is the first step toward 
making other people believe in you. You hold your 
faith with sincerity, whether it be religious, 
political, social, educational, or commercial. You 
have a tendency to look on the fair, but not 
on the most glowing side of the future. Hence 
you are guarded and cautious. You prepare with 
care, and administer with prudence and watch- 
fulness, leet by some mishap the whole affair 
comes to loss at the very moment when victory is 
within reach. 

You have a sense of property, a natural instinct 
for financiering, but you would not do so well 
for a bank as you would to be a merchant or 
manufacturer, and have something to do with 
using money as an agent in business, rather than 
as a banker, to study merely the solvency of 
merchants and the money market. 


You study oharaoter successfully. You know 
your man by sight, and therefore what to say and 
do to produce tbe most favorable result; and 
your sphere should be in acting on mind rather 
than on mere matter; or, in other words, acting 
on matter through people, as we do in conducting 
business. 

You are not wanting in ooriality, sympathy, 
friendship, and kindness; and these features of 
your obaracter add to your enjoyment as well as 
to make other people happy. You can arouse the 
sympathies, stir up the pride and ambition, or 
awaken the friendship of almost anybody, and 
bring to your cause their best affections aud 
sympathies. If you were a politician, and were 
up for office, men would support the party to 
which you belonged, because you were its candi- 
date; and you would be likely to run ahead of 
your party. If you were a lawyer, people would 
confide their business to you; they would tell yon 
all; they would trust you. And you would show 
talent in pressing upon the jury tbe merita of the 
question. You would use but little superfinous 
eloquence, and keep yourself to the point, and 
also the jury. You would make a good legislator. 
You would not build gorgeous palaces, or exten- 
sive public buildings, ev readily as you would 
plain echool-honses and other things onlculated to 
elevate aud improve the publio in morals, in in- 
telligenoe, and in happiness. You admire beauty 
and seek perfection, but regard theee qualities 
rather as the accompaniment of utility for the 
benefit of the masses, than to be sought merely 
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for their own sake. Like the Quaker, you believe 
in utility before decoration. 

You are remarkable for love of bome, for 
interest in children and young people, for the dis- 
position to build up the rising generation in 
correct habits and good morale. 

If you employ your organization as your devel- 
opments indicate, you move in a sphere consider- 
ably removed from animalism. You would bardly 
cater to the physical appetite by keeping an 
establishment in which to feed the body. It 
would be more natural for you to be an editor or 
teacher, or to follow some form of professional 
life; or to conduct a large and re- ponsible busi- 
ness, aaa manufacturer. Youseldom bet; rarely 
run risks which are mere risks; are seldom excit- 
ed, but always in earnest. You may lose your 
balance, but it is rarely the case. Your word is 
accepted ; your promise is accounted sure. You 
are supposed to be able to bear all sorts of burdens. 
Hence everybody ia bringing theirs to have you 
help carry them. From a ohild you have trusted 
vourrelf. If you were in business you would 
have first-class oredit, because you have too much 
self-respect and integrity to place yourself in au 
embarrassed position. Hence you promise only 
that whioh you know you can pay; and always 
pay well. Everybody wants you to buy their 
wares, 

You are frank; very much inclined to speak as 
you think, withont regard to ancient customs of 
thinking, or of those laggard conservatives who 
fall behind the times. Ton belong in the front 
rank of the world’s workers and thinkers; not on 
account of special or unusual greatness, but be- 
oause of that efficient force, that clearness and 
directness of character and action, which make 
you valuable and successful. You have earned 
your success, every inch of it, aud therefore have a 
right to repose upon it as having been fairly wen. 
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A. L. DrNNIeo is a native of Brunswick, Me. 
His father was a skillful mechanio, and his whole 
family were remarkable for mechanical capaci- 
ties. The subject of this sketoh has nobly vindi- 
oated his right to rank among the first mechanics 
and men of enterprise of thls age, by becoming 
the originator of the system of watch-making by 
machinery, which has resulted in the succeseful 
introduction of watch manufacture into the Uni- 
ted States, and the permanent establishment of 
the Amerioan Watch Company,” and its great 
manufactory at Waltham, Maas. 

The peculiar bent of young Dennison’s mind be- 
gan early to develop itself in various ingenious 
mechanical devices and constractions, and when 
at the age of eighteen he was called upon to 
select a vocation in life, be fell naturally into 
that of clock and watoh-making, and was acoord- 
ingly apprentived in the business to Mr. James 
Cary, of Brunswick, with whom he remained till 
he became of age 

It was not long before Mr. Dennison began to 
display his remarkable systematizing talent iu 
mechanics. Hitherto it had been the practice in 
his employer's shop to manufacture but one clock 
movement at a time, and it never seemed to have 
occurred to any one there that any improvement 
could be made on this plan. Mr. Dennison had 
hardly learncd the rudiments of the art before 
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he suggested that much might be gained Ly mak- 
ing half a dozen movements at the snme time, as 
many of the wheels could be eut together as well 
as separately, and other devices ured for saving 
time. To facilitate this, he constructed se vera 
labor-saving machines, which admirably served 
the purpose. 

At the expiration of bis apprenticeship in 1888. 
Mr. Dennison went to Boston with a view to 
perfect himself in his art by practicing under the 
instractiona of a first-class artiean. For this 
purpose he obtained a siteation with Messrs. 
Currier & Trott, who were classed among the 
best watob · makers of the country. He remained 
with this firm for three months without any com- 
pensation, after which he was employed at Jour- 
neyman's wages, 

In the beginning of the following year Mr. 
Dennison undertook the watob jobbing of the 
thop of Mr. Edward Watson, of Boston, but aax- 
ious to improve himeelf as far as possible in his 
vocation, he soon after relinqaished this position 
and obtained a sitasticn in the establishmeat of 
Messr«. Jones, Lowe & Ball, of the same city, 
chiefly for the sake of being under the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Tabal Hone, well-known as one of 
the most thorough workmen in the country. 
From thie skillfal artisan he gained much valu- 
able knowledge, and ‘earued that, however high 
might be the reputation of a European watoh- 
maker, it was never safe to let his work pass 
without the strictest examination. In this oon- 
nection Mr. Dennison himself says: 

“ Withlu a year, I bave examined watches made 
by a man whose reputation at this moment is far 
beyond that of any other watch-maker in London, 
aud bave found in them such workmanship as I 
should blush to bave it supposed bad passed from 
under my bands in our lowest grade of work. Of 
course I do not mean to say that there is not work 
in these watobes of the highest grade possible to 
carry the finisher's art, but errors do oreep in, 
and are allowed to pass the hands of competent 
examiners. An! it needs but slight acquaintance 
with our art to discover that the lower grade of 
foreign watches are hardly as mechanically oor- 
reot in their construction as a common wheelbar- 
row. Indeed, if a printing - press, or any similar 
machine were to be made as imperfectly as the 
majority of foreign watches, it would be consid- 
ered as only fit for old irou. Imagine, for in- 
stance, a priuting- press conatructed so carelessly 
that two wheels, intended to run parallel to each 
other but free, should interfere so much as to 
stop the machine eutirely; or that a shaft in- 
tended to be at right angles with the frame-work, 
should be found out of line one inch in the length 
of two or three feet; yet just such errors and im- 
perfections as these are frequently to be found in 
the finest quality of imported watches.” 

These facts directed Mr. Dennison's attention 
to the desirableness and importance of projecting 
a system of manufacture which should preclude 
errors of this sort, by cutting and adjusting the 
various parts of a watch uniformly and with me- 
chanical exactness. To accomplish this, he spared 
no pains to improve himself in his art, by inform- 
ing himself of the various methods of manufac- 
ture in use in different countries, communicating 
with foreign workmen, eto., and though not yet 
sure of effecting it himself, in 1840 he predicted 
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a friend that within twenty years the manu- 
sture of watches would be reduced to a rystem 
perfect and expeditious as the manufacture of 
e-nrme at Springfield. 
After three years” practice in the establishment 
Meesre. Jones, Lowe & Ball. Mr. Dennison 
ened a store in Boston on his owu acovunt for 
o sale of watch-touls and materials, with a work 
partment in connection, for the purpose of sun- 
ying new parts to watchen, such as wheels, pin- 
39, Jewels, eto. This business proved successful, 
d procured bim an extensive acquaintance with 
rsons in the trade in all parts of the country. 
hile engaged in this business, he matured his 
an for the manufacturing of American watches. 
1849 he formed a partnersbip with Mersrs. 
muel Curtis and Howard & Davis of Boston, 
der the name of the Warren Manufacturing 
mpany, afterward known as the Boston Watch 
mpany, and established a watoh manufactory 
Eist Roxbury, Mass. This locality was soon 
ind to be ill-suited to the business, from the 
tht and dusty nature of the soil. Besides, it 
urded no good, eleau, and economical building 
e for the claes of mechanics which Mr. Denni- 
a and bis associates were anxious to engage in 
o business, namely, a moral, intelligent, and 
terprising set of middle-aged New England 
m, with families, for the principal, and a supe- 
xw corps of reliable young men aid women for 
e subordinate help. It was therefore deter- 
ined to remove the works to a place possessing 
e advantages in which this seemed so eminently 
ficient. This locality was found in the town of 
altham, Mass., on the banks of the Charles 
ver, about seven miles from Boston, a place free 
om any general travel or other objections, and 
rrounded by charmiog natural scenery. Here, 
1853-54, the Company erected buildings and 
achinery, capable of producing fifteen thousand 
stches per annum, and of employing two hun- 
ed and fifty workmen, with facilities for in- 
easing the machinery to aby required extent. 
The Boston Watch Company continued its ope- 
tions with considerable succesa until the spring 
1867, when, having become embarrageed in 
ner quence of the great financial orisis of the 
eceding winter, it was obliged to dispose of its 
anufactory at Waltham and became dissolved. 
1e buildings, and most of the machinery, were 
irchased by Mr. R. E. Robbins and others, now 
mposing the American Company. The manu- 
cture was re-commenced with ample means, 
d has since been conducted with extraordinary 
ccess and profit, Mr. Dennison retaining the 
ace of superintendent of the entire establish- 
ent, and special examiner, a position involving 
ies that demand qualities and skill such as 


w men possesa. The reputation of American 
stches has grown io be a matter of national 
ide and bonst, and watch-making now occupies 
position at once permanent and triumphantly 
iecessful as an American institution. 

Mr. Devixon is about foriy-eight years of age, 
Jl and muscular, with dark hair and eyes, and 
arked and expressive features. His manner is 
ave, earnest, and dignified, and his voice low 
d measure. In fine, he ia, as Willis apuy 
rms him in his graphio description of bis late 
sit to the Waltham watoh fiuctury, a traa 
nilosbpher of mechanio art —a srlr. made man, 
ho will occupy a niche among the foremost me- 
\anicians of our country and age. 
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DISCIPLINE. 


THE government of a school is in reality such 
as springs directly from the heart and the brain 
of the teacher himself. Some intermittent and 
feeble efforts. the result of the basty perusal of 
books or of observation, may for a time modify 
the usual current of discipline. yet all these sooner 
or later wear away and produce no lasting good. 
Ic is what a teacher renlly is, and what be can 
do, that has any effect upon the minds of pupils. 
Mind must be measured, in capaci y, discipline, 
endurance, along with mind. If that of the 
teacher be superior, much is not galned or lost by 
the selection of any right and proper means of in- 
struction or governm ut. But it is ersential that 
the inst ruotar be really, in himself, a true man 
and a true teacher. 

It ls this conflict of mind with mind that oon- 
stitutes the sum of echool-diecipline. The appli- 
cation of the rod is no punishment in the hands 
of a child. So the most violent measures are 
valueless In the administration of that teacher 
whe lacks power iu bimself. 

There are certain tempers of mind by which the 
teacher’s deportment, in the maiu, appears to be 
regulated. They relate to the ferlings or emo- 
tions, to the character of the thoughts, and to the 
ontward expression of both feelings and thoughts. 

The rocks on the ses-coast, besieged by power- 
ful breakers, are not more immovable than that 
mind should be which, though surrounded by 
stormy passions in violent exercise, remains calm 
amid them all, and thus earns its right to check 
and quell the force of fury. In the echool-room, 
if within circumstances the most tempestuous, the 
teacher ehows himself to be calm and to be able 
to act considerately, pupils will feel confidence in 
him. So let his conduct always be, aud gradually, 
but surely, that confidence will grow into reepect. 
The test of the teacher's integrity may be severe, 
but if he oan not in patience abide it, be loses 
some certainty of ullimate success. It may not 
be forgotten that the worship of the heart is 
oftenest granted to him who can bear, rather 
than to him who oan do, Men more deeply reve- 
rence at heart the patience of a suffering army at 
Valley Forge than tbe viotory at Waterloo. 

Ic is not eo much the occasional expression of 
anger, pleasure, or Interest in the countenance of 
teachers that permanently improves bis pupils, as 
itis that silent iufluence tinged by bis constant 
babits of thought. Foul or evil thoughts har- 
bored by the teacher speak out every moment, 
mayhap from tbe glance of his eye, or in the tone 
of his voice, or by changes of countenance as they 
occur at some unwelcome time. Disguise is use- 
less, When the language of bis couutenance be- 
lies his words, it speake more impressively than 
the professions of his lips, If there is any one 
who ought to keep all the imaginations of bie 
heart pare, it is the teacher; for he is daily ex- 
posed to the gaze of scrutinizing eyes, and may in 
in a series of momentary expressions awaken 
emotions or encourage desires which the growth 
of a lifetime shall increase into a curse or a bless- 
ing. Nay, let bim strive to conceal bis rea! char- 
acter and to become an accomplished bypnorite, 
obildren are not thus easily deceived, and the 
true impression of his churacter ig still as liable 
to be made. 
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A steady purpase in secref, with a calm de- 
mes nor on the exterior, accomplish the mo-t last- 
ing and the moat henefici::l effecta, Periods ocour, 
often perbaps, when a strovg stroke of policy is 
required. Then the reverse foroe may be brought 
into sotion. Yet few cases ever happen when an 
instructor is warranted in displaying all his 
strength in matters of government. 

It is no disadvantage to a man to possess power- 
fal impulees provided he knows how to master 
them. Let him know that unlees he subject every 
impatient desire to the will, he fails to attain the 
firat essential to a good governor—that he govern 
well his own soul. 

The leader of the German Reformation did never 
more deeply move the minds of the people than 
when shut up in the castle of the Wartburg. In 
the citadel of the mind, let the purposes and the 
passions labor, that unseen they may develop 
mighty results. The priesthood saw not Luther, 
but they saw with concern the growth of that 
wingel seed which he sent fiying over the land. 
Did the teacher ever conjecture how eure, yet 
how unconsciously, much of the influence of his 
own thoughts finds its way into the hearts of his 
youuger pupils, and springing up, brings many 
fold of good or bad fruits? 

As the object of teaching is ostensibly to edu- 
cate the intellect, the disoipliue of the teacher's 
thoughts ia not complete, though he exclude 
all meditations which may stain a pare mind. 
He must ncoustom himself to think distinctly and 
actively. His mode of mental exercise will be 
communicated to his pnpils. All have seen the 
contagion of vigorous thought. It is illustrated 
in that teacher who ia remarkably interested in 
mathematics. His school have become aus- 
tomed to the operations of his mind. All see as 
he sees, its exceeding benefits. They follow where 
he leads with little hesitation and no lack of zeal. 
Suoh instruction is like sowing healthy seed. If 
school training may be compsred to the elemen- 
tary drill for the battle of life, such direction is 
that which teaches young soldiers how to wield 
their weapons with precision so as to do the most 
execution. 

Ilere may be stated a caution to teachers to 
abstain from miscellaneous reading. No keen, 
olear brain bears to be overburdened with a lot 
of rubbish that has no place, aud is therefore sub- 
jeot to no order. If amusement be needful, of 
miscellaneons sort, flelds and woods furnish it in 
abundance. The mind, open to the influenoe of 
kind Nature, brightened by observation and sap- 
plied with interesting images, reflects in the 
highest degree upon others the light of heaven. 
Combining with a judicious exercise of the finer 
faculties of the soul a rigid course of training, 
the intellect attains to its highest capacity and is 
fitted for all good labors. In the matter of his 
own discipline, then, let the teacher remove from 
hie miod all mental as well as moral impurities, 

In these paragraphs, no direct reference need 
be made to the moral discipline of the teacher. 
As to the physical, of that the whole world is be- 
ginning to see the necessity. Submission to both 
natural and revealed law is all that man needs 
to insure success. 


The best teacher may gain in influence by the 
discipline of hie own heart, his mind, and his 
deportment.— Schoolmaster, 
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TALES WITH THE CHILDREN. 
CARE OF PETS. 


[We copy from the Homestead the following interesting 
story, as evtucing strong social feeling, and the power of 
kindness over animals.) 

Tr seems that there is hardly any creature 80 
stupid as not to learn to know those that are kind 
to them, and to love to be petted and caressed. A 
gentleman of my acquaintance was looking at a 
flook of chickens, one day last summer, and he 
observed one which seemed to have something 
growing over one of its eyes, partly closing it up. 
He caught it, and held it in his hands a few mia- 
utes, to examine the eye, and then let it go. He 
caught it afterward, from time to time, when it 
came in bis way, to see whether the eye was grow- 
ing better or worse, till the little oreature became 
go fond of being petted and oaressed, that it would 
run to meet the gentleman, hop into his hand, and 
nestle down as contentedly as if it were under ita 
mother’s wings. 

Tho diseased eye is blind now, and the ohicken 
is pearly as large as her mother, but she has not 
forgotten her attachment to her friend. When 
she secs him coming, after being out of sight a 
little while, she will leave her food at any time to 
ran toward him, and when he stoops down to 
stroke her feathers, she will hop on his knees and 
pick at his whiskers or lips. She would follow 
him into the garden, and ait quietly down near 
where he was at work, apparently qnite satisfied 
to be where she could see him. 

I have a little niece, who makes great pets of 
the cat and dog, and thinks they do some wonder- 
fal things. One of the stories she told me lately 
was this: 

On going to the door, one morning, she found 
pussy standing on the door-step, with a little 
kitten in her mouth, which she laid down just in- 
side the door, and ran back to the wood - ahed for 
another. It was found that she had quite a large 
family—four or five in all- which she insisted . 
upon bringing into the house. It made no differ- 
ence that a nice nest was provided in the shed; 
she had set her heart upon bringing up her kit- 
tens with the reat of the folks. If she was not 
constantly watched, they were sure to find her 
on some of the beds, or under the lounge, or 
somewhere that abe should not be, with her flock 
of kittens. 

The dog had always been on the best of terms 
with pussy; had allowed her to eat off his plate 
when she liked, and take all sorts of liberties 
with him, and his reception of the new kittens, 
when he first saw them on the kitchen floor, was 
amusing. He walked round and round them, 
giving a little short bark now and then, examin- 
ing them with his nose, and poking them very 
carefally with his paws. Then he would ran to 
some of the family aud whine, asking, as plainly 
as a dog could, What are they? and what will she 
do with them? 

Passy did not fancy his attentions to her little 
ones, so she picked up one of them and carried it 
off. Trip trotted along beside her to the outer 
door, watching her closely. He kept doing the 
same thing till she had taken all but one. By 
that time, I suppose, he bad made up his mind 
that he conld do it as well as she; eo he took up 
the last one in Ais mouth, and followed her. This 
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was too much. Pussy laid down her own burden 
and flew at him, very angrily, and made him drop 
the kitten. This was their first quarrel, but they 
had several afterward, for Trip insisted that he 
had as good a right to the kittens as anybody. 
Sometimes, when he found them alone, he would 
crouch down beside them, with his breast olose to 
the fioor, draw them up under his neck with his 
paws, and lay his head down over them as lov- 
ingly as possible. If the mother found them 80, 
she would growl and scold at first, and I believe 
the only snappish answer Trip ever gave her was 
when she tried to take them away from him. 

They seemed to come to an understanding after 
a while; pussy oame, at last, to sit quietly by, 
and see the dog tumble and frolio with her kit- 
tens, and shake them playfully in his mouth, 
without appearing at all annoyed. 

There is a great secret, I believe, in learning 
any creature that is tamable, only all boys and 
girls have not found out the method. Ata place 
where I visited last summer, I saw a little fellow, 
as I was going into the yard, sitting down in the 
path, playing with the hens. There were two or 
three standing about him, and he seemed to be 
harnessing them up with a string, I spoke of it 
to his, mother when I went in. 

“ Oh,” said she, smiling, Frank will tame 
anything, he is so gentle and patient.” 

That is it, children. Kindness, gentleness, and 
patience are all that is needed to make you suo- 
cessful in gaining the love of dumb, unreasoning 
animals, as well as the affectionate love of friends. 

It is always a good sign, I believe, when chil- 
dren have good luck,” as it is oalled, in taming 
peta; while I should think it a very bad sign if I 
eaw the oat, or dog, or any other oreature, hiding 
away from a young gentleman, because it had 
learned by experience there was danger of hav- 
ing its ears pinohed or its tail trodden upon when 
he was in their company. I have seen men who 
seemed to believe there was no way to manage 
animals but by beating them into docility; but 
the best tamers of animals will tell you “ there is 
a more excellent way.“ JoLIA HAWTHORNE. 


WESTERN MOTHER'S LETTER. 


March 28th, 1866. 
Meesrs. FowLer & WELLs—Inolosed you will 
find one dollar, for whioh yon will please send me 
your valuable PHRENOLOGICALJouRNAL. There 
used to be a club of subscribers in this region, 
and we sent among the rest. But some of the 
head men have moved away, and others have died, 


#o it has gone down, yet I love the Journax and 


its teachings. We take other papers, but none 
fills its place with me; so I have contrived to get 
one dollar ahead, and I send it gladly and freely 
to you for it. 

Y have heard by accident that you publish a 
weekly paper, entitled Life Illustrated. I should 
like to have that paper; but I live away here in 
the back woods of Egypt,“ where money is 
sonroe. We have everything else plenty, and a 
great surplus of ignorance. I was never in but 
two States in my life, so I know but little of what 
is going on in tbe world. My circle is a very small 
one, yet [ have learned something by observation 
and books, and desire to learn much more. I am 


the mother of five promising children, and au 
atriving to train them up in the way they shoulc 

0. 
4 Almost everything here is sacrificed for gain— 
nearly every comfort, both mental and physical 
but may I not hope for a better day? 

I guess there is one thing which you will thin 
I have not learned; that is, I should not writ 
such long letters to business men. Pardon me 
and I will promise, if I ever get another dollar t 
send you, I will make my letter short. I have n. 
education except what my mother gave me befor 
I was thirteen. iat 

Wasase Courtr, ILL. 


STHNOGRAPHY ACQUIRED IN PIP 
THEN MINUTES. 


Any person desirous of learning shorthand in a 
incredibly short space of time, can do so by pro 
ouring Crary’s Stenographic Chart. His syster 
is an abbreviation of less than one eighth of th 
common writing, and is practioed by more report 
ers than any other system now in use. After ac 
quiring that, all that is necessary, in order t 
report a speech or sermon, is practice. Price 
Chart, witb fall instructions, only one dollar; te 
copies for five dollars. Perfect satisfaction 
guarantied or money returned. Address Jame 
E. Quinlan, Agent, Monticello, Sullivan County 
N. Y.— Gem and Gazette, March 31st. 

Of the above paragraph we have simply to sa} 
that we have never seen more error and mierepre 
sentation oontained in the same number of word: 
We understand, and probably have used phon 
graphic shorthand about as much as any on 
establishment in this country; and the idea 
learning sny system of shorthand in fifteen mir 
utes, or even fifteen hours, so that a person ma 
be able to report speeches and sermons verbatin 
is simply preposterous, and may be told to greer 
horns only, with the idea of belief. 

If Crary’s style of stenography does not shorte 
the language more than seven eighths, he neve 
will be able by means of his system to report ver 
batim. Phonography is the moet philosophic: 
system of shorthand writing extant, and it re 
quires of study and practice not less than a year 
and that by a smart, clear-headed person, in orde 
to be able to report speeches of moderate rapidit 
verbatim. We ba ve employed nearly fifty differ 
ent reporters, one half of whom we have taken a 
apprentices and worked them into the business 
and we give the above paragraph merely to oon 
tradiot it, and save the world from becoming mie 
led. The editor of the paper from which we cli 
it should have known better than to give it inser 
tion as an editorial. Pitman’s Manual of Phono 
graphy, or Graham’s Standard Phonography, i 
what those desiring to become reporters shoul 
procure. 


— . 


*¢ Point-no-Pont.”—The following is Queer 
Elizabeth's brief speech, to a committee appointer 
to inquire into her designs as to a contemplate: 
alliance between her and some European prince 
It embraces what the law would call ‘‘the exolu 
sion of a conclusion :” 

Were I to tell you that I do not mean to marry 
I might say less than { intend; avd were I to tel 


you that I do mean to marry, l might aay mor 
than it is proper for you to know; therefore I giv. 


you an answer auswerless. 
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IARACTER GOVERNS THE WORLD. 


SHARACTER secretly, silently, but more and 
re really governa the world. Every man is 
ed for something which he can do, and has a 
nt of doing better than any one else. He will 
looked up to in that one thing, and others will 
tob his most casual motions and acta in regard 
that thing, whatever they are, and regulate 
mselves by him, and set their chronometers by 
time. Character, we have said, thus silently 
erns the world more and more. The thoughts 
the wise man influence society just in the same 
et, unseen way that the observatory clock gov- 
s the dropping of the ban, and the sailing of 
ship through it all over the ocean. A few 
rds by a statesman in Congress, by Napoleon at 
opening of the Chambers, give the tone to the 
lomatists; they are spread through the news- 
ers, and nations set their clocks and regulate 
ir sentiments by some of these great time- 
pers. Prince Talleyrand used to be the most 
cise man as to time in his day, and all the 
iticians of Europe would set their watohes by 
a whenever he would show his chronometer. 
The moral philosopher better illustrates the 
wer of a great time-keeper than the politician, 
ause his work is more unseen, and the results 
less apparently directly connected with their 
we. A Preseott or a Bancroft utters a great 
torical truth, or Channing a great principle, or 
. Wayland, at the head of a University, ex- 
des Paley’s shallow laws of expediency, and 
erts the original and supreme authority of 
weience in man. It alters no muscle of any 
n’s countenance at the time, and the youth 
o listens and recites it in his class, sails on the 
at voyage of life not out ward! y different from 
ers who are not inwardly thus fortified. But 
great moral truth dropped at the right time 
Jin the right place by an unseen hand, has set 
t man's chronometer for all coming life, and in 
» midst of the ocean and apprehended breakers 
i quicksands, it indicates to him bis true lon- 
ude. And he gives the true time to thousands 
others, and they sail by his lights in the dark- 
s of night, and sail safely and successfully. This 
the quiet power of true education. 
[t is thus that Christianity, too, is more power- 
at this moment than ever. The words of the 
acified One recorded the eternal truths of man’s 
ture and relations with a precision and exact- 
mas perfect and precise as the motions of the 
avenly bodies. In proportion as we set our 
ronometers and keep the time by that standard, 
where we will, it teaches us our true and exact 
‘ition and saves us from the wreck of a thou- 
nd hopes and expectations. Not while He walk- 
the earth had his words à thousandth part of 
e power over mankind which they possess at 
s moment, while from the lofty heights above, 
an unseen agency, his arm is stretched out 
o the world, signalizing to each man not only 
e trae time now, but his true position, no mat- 
' where he may go or what his occupation. 
ery true man, in proportion to the precise and 
re truths which he unfolds to the world, thus 
es forever, and infinences mankind more and 
ore in coming ages. This ia the true and high- 
t value of life.— Phil. Ledger. 


— 
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PHRENOLOGY IN WASHINGTON. 

Mrssrs. FowLeR anD WELLs—I am a believer, 
at all events I am a partial believer, in Pbrenol- 
ogy, and I think that it can be made available to 
explain the characters of individuals, by an ex- 
amination of the development of the organs in 
the oranium. I think, however, that Phrenology 
should always be coupled with Physiognomy, as 
the face, being “ the mirror of the soul,” never faiis 
to indicate the organs whioh directly or indirect- 
ly (naturally or artificially) have been exercised, 
and to read the language of the face seems to be 
a gift bestowed by the Creator on at least all 
the higher grades of the animal kingdom. Your 
“Gallery of Portraits“ is a splendid volume on 
the subject ; and on Tuesday evening last, when 
yon exhibited a page of your volume in the por- 
trait of “Awful Gardner,” I had no donbt what- 
ever but hie appearance indicated that he had good 
qualities, though circumstances might evolve other 
bad latent qualities, which opposite circumstances 
would cause to remain latent. So, also, you ex- 
hibited a portrait of another individual, who had 
Benevolence large, with a great protuberance of 
the lower part of the face, and determination 
about the mouth, and in the eye; and I think 
that, though that individual had Benevolence 
large, he must have Firmness large also, and act 
cruelly in certain circumstances. 

You are to lecture this (Friday) evening on the 
truth of Phrenology, and to demonstrate it; and 
my objeot in now writing you is to ask you to 
state if Phrenology and Physicgnomy should not 
always be conpled? Also, whether Phrenology 
oan be made available for the future? Suppose 
a person to have a head phrenologically unexcep- 
tionable, and that he marries a woman with a 
head equally unexceptionably organized, or say 
that the organs in both have the same organiza- 
tion or development, ox. very nearly so, would 
their offspring have unexceptionably developed 
organs, or do the temporary action of the minds 
and passions of the parents influence the develop- 
ment of the organs of the children? I conceived 
these to be the most important phrenological con- 
siderations, and could they be answered in the 
affirmative, Phrenology would confer the greatest 
blessing on man which can ever befall him. Iam 
aware that after the birth of the child, much, 
very much of the development, physically, men- 
tally, and morally, depends on the instruction 
the child receives. Respectfully, yours, 

Pureno-Parstoa. 

Wasurearor Crrr, D. C., Marck 80th, 1860. 

{Oar work, entitled Hereditary Descent, 
will throw light on the questions started by our 
correspondent.—Ep. Puren. Jour.] 


BENEFITS OP PHRENOLOGY. 

Ir all the signal benefits derived by persons 
from having their heads examined oould be spread 
before the people, we are sure chat such a record, 
extending over a single year of our quarter of a 
oentury's service in this cause, would surprise the 
world. We would leave out of view the thousand- 
and-one general benefits arising from good coun- 
sel, and take into account only those striking 
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advantages which revolutionize one’s fortune and 
character. 

A man writes us from the frontiers of Texas, 
that we examined bis head in Georgia sixteen 
years ago, and that our directions have been fol- 
lowed, and all our predictions have proved entire- 
ly true; and he feels that he owes te our advice 
his eminent success and good position. 


Aprapeen Heans.—Man, you'll see't written 
down in a’ the phrenological books that the Aber- 
deen folk have the biggest heads in a’ the warld. 
The hatters have to mak’ hats for Aberdeen on 
special purpose, three or four sizes beyond what 
is required for ony ither place in Britain. I wad 
just like to see a cargo o' auld hata frae Aberdeen 
brocht up to London and clappit on the heads o’ 
the Cockneys. You wad see the craturs rinniu' 
aboot wild in Cheapside, drooned to their verra 
shouthers wi’ black cylinders, lookin’ mair like 
bita o’ auld funnels o steamers than ony mortal 
hats you ever saw. To be sure, I've been told b. 
ae phrenologist that, though the Aberdeen heads 
were certainly verra big, they were unfurtunately 
big the wrang way. But he wasna an Aberdeen 
man; and that, you kep, mak’s an unco differ- 
ence.—'' Colloquy of the Round Table,” m Mac- 
millan's Magazine. 3 


To Correspondents. 


Lenox.—We do not insert portraits, phrenol- 
ogical characters and biographies in the Jovenat for a 
price. The only terms on which we insert them are, a 
belief that their publication wili be of general interest, or 


serve epecially to illustrate the trum and value of phre- 
nological eclence. 

W. I. L.— If. as is stated, the skull of the new- 
born ehlid ia soft and plastic, why is it not possible so to 


mold the head as in somo degree to determine its phreno- 
logical development? 


Ans. Because each organ has a special quality of its 
own, and if pressure were employed it woald displace 
parts without changing quality. The matter of the egg ia 
soft, but by crowding the parts into unnatural positions, 
the head of the chicken could not be compelled to become 
wings or legs. The carrying of the sofa into the kitehen 
would not make it a cooking-range. 


te — 


Trias AND Triumpne OF AN ORPHAN GIRL; 
or, the Biography of Mre. Deiadamla Chase. By Mre. 
L. M. Hammond. Eaton, N. Y. For sale by J. M. 
Chase. Price. by mail. bT cents, 


This is a work of 225 pages, setting forth, in a plain, con- 
Versetional manner, the struggles of a strong, earnest, 
a) mpathetic nature, to acquire a knowledge of the healing 
art, and to do good as a physician, a philanthropist, and a 
Christian. The style of the book, and its intimate refer- 
ence to names, places, and local ineldente, will give it a 
charm for those who have the pleasure of an acquaintance 
with the subject, avd an interest In the ecenes aud inci- 
dents amoug which her life and labors have been de- 
voted. 

In 1832, we published in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
a wood-cut portrait, and a short sketch of the life of Mrs, 
Chase. In the work before us there is an engraved like- 
ness, which will be prized by her friends. 


— a oe 


Carpet Lininc.—A new and valuable carpet 
Jiniag is manofactured tn New York, which surpasees any- 
thing for the purpose we have seen. It is yard wide, and 
comes in bales of four pieces of fifty yards each. It con- 
sists of a thin bat of cotton, with a very s'out, continuous 
sheet oi paper on ach side of the colton. This lining 
tends to deadem sound, to save the carpet from being cut 
by an uneven floor, and renders It very soft and pleasant 
to the tread. We think this ning will save ite cost in 
carpets every year. It can be had at eight cents a equare 
yard, or $4 for e pleco of Afty yards. It may be ordered 
by the plece or bate, thrungh us, or from the mannafac- 
turer, J. R. Harrington, No. 11 Dey Street, New York. 


— [ 
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Adbertisements. 


ApvVEATisa ments intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on ^r be» 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one ln whieh 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Tzexs.—Twenty-five cents a line each Insertion. 


Politics and Life Illustrated 


FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 
EIGHT MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


NEW VOLUME. SUBSCRIBE NOW. 

During the Presidential Campaign, Lire II Ls · 
TRATED will contain a condensed statement of the 
movements of the political world, written fairly 
and without party bias. Having no favorites to 
write up, and not seeking for office, knowing no 
other duty in the premises than to give our read- 
ers the truth, we shall endeavor to make Lire IL- 
LUsTRaTED indispensable to all who would look at 
the political world through other than party 
glasses. š 

To enable all to avail themselves of it, we will 
send it from the first of May to the 1st of January, 


EIGHT MONTHS, FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


In addition to the political feature, its ample 
columns will contain, as heretofore, Original Es- 
says Historical, Biographical, and De-criptive ; 
Sketches of Travel and Adventure; Poetry, Paint- 
ing, Music, Sculpture, etc.; Articles on Science, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Physiology, Education, 
General News, and every topic which is of import- 
ance or interest ; all combining to render it 


The Best Pamily Paper in the World. 


Another feature, which will prove attractive to 
all—old and young - is the series of 


Sea Sketches, by an Old Salt, 


which is commenced in the first number of the 
volume. These sketches are not written by an 
author who has never seen salt water. but by one 
who has braved tho perils of the briny deep. and 
knows whereof ho writes, and whose descriptions 
may be relied on. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


Fo REIGN PATENTS. 


Persons having inventions on which they are desirous of 
eecuriny foreign patronis, will do welt to cor re- hund with 
us before waking o her arranxemenis to secure them. 
Our arrangements in Europe are very complete, and our 
on- ges Modera, Prudence requires that avplications 
for pone u Europe, particularly in Englund, should be 
made as erly un pomuible. The drawings for Boghsh ap- 
plications (which are required t> be on parchment) are 
Mave in our own Office. wtrich enables us io carry out the 
wishes and tu · ios of tbo inventor moro perfectly iban tf 
we allowed them to be pr- pared in England. 

4 “prov-sional protectin” may be obmined in England 
for a sinai partof tne hole ex,ense of ob sinieg a patent, 
and this. while it eccures the invention, allows the patentee 
some litle ume to pay the balance of the tunds Aadress, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, u. Broadway, New York, 


The New ILLUSTRATED SELF-IN- 


STRUCTOR IN PIIRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engesved Portraits »i Re- 
murkabie Men and Women. his excelent practical 
work, written for the information end improvement of al. 
embraces. among other topics: Tre Laws or Lirx; 
Hereditary I. fluences: Heslth — How to Preserve it; 
Tempernmenuts—iliustrated ; SIGNS oF CHARACTER; Prn- 
eiplrr and Prouf- of Phrenology ; An lysis and Cluanifies- 
tion of thy Preulti-s; sod a Chart for Recording Exant- 
nations, A handy i2mo vol., revised and enlarged, bound 
with gilt back an ! sides, Prepaid by mail, only 70 vents, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 88 Broadway, New York, 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Booxs ror THE Srason.—NEw 
editions of the following-named books now ready. No 
Farmer, farmer's wife, ſurmer's boy, or Grmer's girl should 
de without them. They are overy where commended, and 
pronounced just the thing that is wanted: 

THE HOUSE: A Pocket Manual cf Rural Architec- 
ture. It contains ever; thing that any one wiil expect or 
deure to fiad in such a work. Pardcular attention te 
given to houses of low coet su h us ihe great maze ot the 

ple wort want Adaped to all sections, Price, 

canis. 


THE GARDEN : It telle how to cuitivate everything 
belonziug te tne garden. The chapter on the Flower- 
Garden Is Just whet the ladies want. Adapted te all 
actions. Price, 50 cenia, 


THE FARM: Giving. ia a concise, hut clear and 
simple manner, the tundemental prinoiples of Agricul- 
turu) Science as weil as pracileal directions for cultivate 
ing alı the common feld crops. Price, 0 cents, 


DOMESTIC. ANIMALS: A much needed and useful 
book, which no one who has the charge of auimuls 
abould fail to peruse. Price, 50 cents. 

The House—The Garden—The Farm—and 
Domestic Animale, bound in one large, handsome 
gilt Volume, sent prepaid by first mail, for $1 50. 
A HAND-BOOK O~ FRUIT-CULTURE : With 

Deecriptions of many of the best Varieties in the United 

States. Ninety engravings. Pric+, 50 cents. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE Insurance Company, 


AGENCY, No. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

Thie Company, since its organization in 1845, has 
Paid for Losses by Death. . 82.14, 78 55 
Paia for Dividends decl- red. 1,315,550 48 
And bas an Accumalsted Fund of. .. 3, 400.52 39 

There are NO STOCKHOLDERS; the funde belong to 
the persons insured. 

DIVIDENDS are declared annually to all who have 
paid two or more hfe premiums, 

The dividend dectared January 1, 1569, was FORTY-FIVE 
PER CENT. 

Dividends are paid to reduce the annual premiums. 

NOTES uro taken for on--h If fo pomum- 

THE COMPANY HAS MORE ASSETS for its liabill 
tles then avy other company in the United Sistes. 

Pap sand n-teecto a util da sant ( alts) upon a 
plication to the ondersigred Agents. Y 83 

08. L. & J. P. LORD, Acxnrs, 
11 Wali Street. 


VALUARLE Books sy MAI. — 


Cape of any work will be sent by mall, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price. 


Metal Parker's Ansistant........0. 2. cesses eons #4 09 
Hana-Bo k for Erg'ürvers oo. 2.2... ee . 250 
Overman on the Manufacture of Iron. . foo 
American Miller q 100 
Ca · .. -Maker's Companion 7 
Bun. er's 0. ae 10 
Dyer's da y 13 
Paper-Hanger’s do, š 75 
Turnera do. š 73 
Ouuon-Spinner's do. . 8 ön 
` Macehinim’s, Engineer's, eta. Comp 1% 
Mecnanies their Principles and Practical 
eatums ..... i 76 
30 


Milwright’s Guide, with many Titaetr 8 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
Broadway, Now York. 


IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 
PATENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


We tranenct at this office all kinds of hueimese ennnecied 
with procuring Putents, eltber in this country or in any of 
the European States. 

Having secures the aid of the best Patent Atiorneys 
known to the poblic, both in England and on the continent 
of Europe. we are able to afford the best of facilities for 
onining Patenta in foreign countries, 

The Solicitor who hae cunrgze of our Patent Office Depan- 
ment nas for the pas) ten years bern succesefully engaged 
in optwuing patents for inventiona, and during tbe later 
portion of that time has devoted particular atientlon to 
Ountesied carea, 

The business of this Office will be etricily confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; toventors may e., hrun ur as te the novelty und pat 
emability of their improvements, and receive our report, 
by 4vecriiing their luventions w us. and iuclosing s stamp 
to prepuy the rerurn letter. 

mmnulentions by letter m reference to luvenuont, 
Patent. of Curent Las, promptly attended un. 
FOWLEE AND WELLS, Broadway, New York. 
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Spatptne’s PREPARED GLUE. 


Frem tha Ine Journ t, New Yoax. Ang. «T, 189 

Among the many Na rifles con-inually de 
brougnt to the sur ace from the ideu! mnder-worl of 
unknown, there are occasionally simple articles coe’ 
bur litue in derail, but whose combined benefits, use 
nes, and economy of time and money avvregate on 
basis of mijnona. Such an article is SPALDING’: PREPA! 
Guye. Its usea are innumerable and an its cost is nex 
nothing. the demend for it is an'versul, Id is preoa 
witn chemicals, and used cold - requiring but litle ekit 


time for its apphwation. 
Manufactured by H. C. SPALDING & Co., 
4> Ceuar Street, New Tor 


SYRINGES. 


Having made arrangementa with the manufacturers 
shall keep a supply of Syringrs cuustauUy on hand for 
at low prices, 

We shail send the very best Patent Elastic Syris 
warranted to give ratis action, by mali. post-paid for 
A liberal discount allowed to Water-Cure Establishm 
and ihos+ who huy t» sell aualn. Cash or- ters shal 
5g. attended to and dispatched by nret express 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 80> Broadway, New Yor 


Sue Can’r Keep HOUSE wrrno 
IT.—A mother sars: “Having been a sub-criber 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED turee years, I feel tbat I can 
keep house without it.” Glad of Iù This ie a samp! 
letters received by us dally. Sent 8 months for 25 cen 


A EVERY TEACHER should hare 
Tar Riant Worp IN TIE Rie 


PLACE: A Pacxrr Dictionary or Srxowrus T 
NICAL 'ERMS, ABBREVIATIONS, FOREIGN PHeases, 
etc., with a Chapter on Puncination and Pront- Read 
This is an Indirpens»ble companion tor every writer 
speaker who would say exactly wnat he means 
neither more ner le-s and say it inthe brat way. P 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New Yor 


A Remarkable Book. 


Now Reapy.—Hints TOWA 


PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 

Or, How to Acquire and Renin Beauty, Grace, 
Strength, and Secure Long Life and Continued Yo 
fulness. Price, PARPAID BY FIRST MAIL. only 61. 
Addreas OWLER AND WELLS. 

20 Broadway, New Yor 


READER, WHAT SAY YOU TO G. 
ting up a Club for LIFE ILLUSTRATED? Ask a 
Deighters to join, and have four copics three month 
61. You wli likeit. A single copy 8 months, «8 cen 


Covers FoR PHONOGRAPHIC I 
PORTERS.—Moroceo covers, 10. sent by mall, | 
prio, for $0 cents. Books fur Pencils, 44 pages, 6 c 
each, or five for ‘Scents Books fur Pens, 1: centa e 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New Yor 


Lire ILLusrratep.—A_ FIR 


class pictorial werkty, for the family, tha merct 

mechanic. artisan, farmer, pl inter, mauuſae: urer, bui! 

ſruſt-cru wer, ete. 
Adurees, 


2a yrer. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New Yo 


Tue PuRENOLOOICAL Bu 


deelgued eaponalty tor Learvete; showing 
exact location of ull the Orgune of the B. 
Iwl. devetuped, which will enable every 
to muay the s i noe without en insi acing 
may bu p chei un- sen’ wth safety by 
or as freigh: (uct by mail), to any 

of the wortd. Price, tncluding b X fur p 
iog, only 81.5. FOWLER AND WEI 
© This le one of the mos lungen. as inventions of the 
A cast mate of peur . Paris, she siz of the human h 
on which the exact lun uon of «ach of the Pbreno o 
Organs te represented, tully developed, uh at! the Aivis 
and clrssifcstluos, Too who can Dot obtain the eer’ 
of a profesor may learn. in a v ry Sher. Ume, from 
mode h · ad. tbe h., sciences of Phrenulagy, w far a 
ocations of toe Organs are concerned."—N. Y. Daily i 


On Triat.—To GIVE EVE 


body a chance to judge for themselves, we send L 
ILLUSTRATED thre months for 25 renta. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New Yor 


HOY YO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID 
IT.”—Take an Agency for our Publications. 
terms are such, there can be wr pourhility of uas R. 
Faul will be glad to obtain some of them, For ps 
u: ars address FOWLEK AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New Yoi 


Froit-Growers AND NURSE 
MEN wili find an able advocate in LIFE ILLUSTRAT 


— 


— 


1860. 


MORE TESTIMONIALS 
PROVING TRE SUPERIORITY OF 


Pyrte’s SALE NM AT US. 


The following testimonials are given to the public to 
ow thi wherever James Pyte’s D.eterlo Salerarus bas 
fair trial it takes pro‘crence to alt others lu the mara et. 


mn pure and wneleanme, and tts great populurny and ` 


ften-ive sa es cause it to be exter-sively counterteliod and 
nitated; great care should be used by the purcbaser 10 
e that the name of mes /'yle is on the psckage. 

‘We have been selling James Pyie’s Dieretic Saleratus 
r some time pxat, and our curtomers «Pronounce it the 
at they over used ; und feeling ine trnpertance of u- 
© purest to be had for bealib, we cheerfully recommend 
. 189. 


STOWELL, SHERWOOD & Co., Ithaca, N. T. 


BLOODGOOD BROS. wego, 

JOSEPH I. DEWIIT, Agent, © 

GE! RGE FRITEKER, “ “ 

JAMES MARQUISEE, Binghamton, * 
We indors- the ahore, 

MARKS, SCOTT & CO.. . 


I have sold James Pyle's Sxteratus for three years, and 
fod my customers want nothing else bat this kund. If 
pan eli one pound io a customer, I am aure to tell bim 
p Seleratos. A. G. SLOCUM. 
Hamictonr, N. T., Aug. 12, IRAS, 
I have sold Jam-a Pyte’s Saleratus * * about a year, and 
leve it the ovat in merket P. FAKE, 
Crinton, april s, te! 8. 
We indorse the above, 

CASSEY & HOYT, Clyde, Wayne Co., N. T. 

J. G. DENNISON. ss a 2 


H. PERKINS & Co., “ “ 
G & A. DELANEY, * s “ 
THOMAS TIPLING, & “ “ 


MILLER & PARDEF, pr Armitage as 
W II. SISSON, Druggis:, Lyons, Wayne Co.. N T. 
FORD & KENYON, Newark, Wayne Co, N. Y. 
I am satlefied from the reports of my customers that 
mes Pyle’s Saleratus le unequaled by any in ihe market 


Newark, Warne Co., N. T.. Sept. T, 1858. 
Nxwasx. Warne Co, N. T.— Having solid James Pyle's 
leratus aud Cream Tarter, we cheerfally re- on. mend 
em as being unequaled by any other goog tn the mar- 
t H. H. BLACKMER & Co. 
Santinet Orricz, PALMYRA, S pt. R, 1.7% 
I dave used in my tamily, and recommended to my 
ends, Psle’s Dietetic Saleratus, and know it to be a 
Ty euperior urt che. and as ench recommen it to the 
btie. WM. NIN DE COLE, Enitor und Publisher. 
Having anid James Pyle's Dietetic Snleratus for the past 
ur monthe, I am eatieficd that it ts un- qunled in purity 
any ower article of Saleratas in mark- t. 
C. J FERIER, per Cnasr, 
Rocrestes, Seph 18, '85°.—We bave sold James Pyle's 
leteue Saleratus, and pronounce it * thi.-tp.” 
A. F. & W. WITHERSPOON. 


I ladorse the above. 
JOHN H. HUBBARD, Brock port. 


We tndorse the above. 
KENYON & CHASE, Medina, N. Y. 


ALBION, Sept. 16, 1858. 
I hava sold James Pyle's Diet-tc Suleratus, and pro- 
une it unequaled by any in market. 


We have ald James Pyle’s Dietetic Sateratus for the 
i d ve months, and And it superior to any otver we ever 
id. II gives perfect satiofacuon wnenever used, 
ALBION, 16, 1858. GERE & PROCTOR. 


From the Norwich, i., Courter, Feb., 1558. 
A Prario Bersracro«.— We know of no une more de- 
vie uf this titin thin James Pyle, of New York, who, 
tee introduction of his * Dieteric Saleraius,” wilt savo 
alntudes from ih- evis arl-ing from the use of common 
alt ated Saleratus, Competiion in trade frequently 
duces dealers 1 buy the lowest- riced nriicics, hui it 18 
dangerons e ure to parsae wiih our fond. We ore glad 
At s atriet'y pore art e bss und its way t. our mar- 
4, and trust tunt housekeepers til patronize t Nearty 
j onr grucerymen are selling it, aud the demand is iu- 
rasing. i 
From tha Det-oit Advertiser, Feb. 23, 1557. 

It ia noot customary with us to recommend everything 
at ie advertised in our cotudns but when we believe 
at an orticle ban intrinsic worth, aod of worh to our 
adie. we feel it theumbent on us to dos, We now re- 
pia James Pyle’s Dietetic ateratas.” which purports 
te frev from the imp. rii .es of cnuimon saleratus wo de- 
ractive io the digestive organs, Buoh an artele is of vant 
portance to the purlic, and every houseseerper that le 
red ip having good bread, biscuir, and cake, shoud 
4 wee Rey Olver. 


From the New Redford Meroury, Feb. 16, 1857. 
Disratics — Every houeekecper kuows the importance 
pre. au bread, biscuit, cake, snd pastry In the man- 
T met conducive to health. For thts purp se James 
yin’s 'rletetic Saleratna, advertises iu our columna, te par- 
ularly recom mended as being harmless to toke inte the 
ama-h. It has -Ireasty found tts way to mary of our 
erry sarea and the names of reepectublo dealers who 
P advertised fur the sale thereof, ure a guaranty of its 
patetion, 


—— 
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A New VoLuME.—SUBSCRIBE Now. 


Life Illustrated: 


A FIRST. CLASS ProroRral. W EE KI. Xx IN ewsparen, 


devoted to News, Literature, Science, and the Arts; to ENTERTAINMENT, 


IMPROVEMENT, and PROGRESS. 


Designed to encourage a spirit of Horx, 


MaAxLIxxss, SELT RELI AXO, and Activity among the people; to point out 
the means of profitable economy; and to discuss and illustrate the Lx ap- 


ING Ineas or THE Day. 


Its ample columns contain Original Essnys - Historical, Biographical, and Descriptive ; Sketches of 
Travel and Adventure; Poetry, Painting, Musio, Sculpture, ete. ; Articles on Science. Agrienlture, 
Horticulture, Physiology, Education, the Markets, General News, and every topic which is of impor- 
tance or interest; all combining to render it one of the Beat Famity Parens in Tue Werro. Pub- 
lished weekly, at $2 a year, in advance, Among the leading features of this volume will be 


: A SERIES OF SEA SKETCHES, 
Not by an inland author, or a fresh-water navigator, but by sn old salt, who has written only of 


what he knows. 


MRS. GEORGE: WASHINGTON WYLLYS 
will continue to contribute her lively aketches, which have been so universally approved, and every ex- 


ertion will be made to make Lire ILLUSTRATED 


The Best Family Newspaper in the World. 
Desirous of placing Lirx ILLUsTRATED in the hands of all, the Publishers have determined to fur- 


nish it at the following extremely low 


TERMS, 


Single Copies, One Tear. 62 00 
Three Copies, « „ 


‚• qm . 4 OO Ten Copies, r 


IN ADVANCE. 


Five Copies, One Year.,................@6 00 
......10 00 


Spxcimens sent gratis. Susecarptions may commence at any time, No paper will be sent longer 


than paid for. Address, post paid, 


FOwWLER AND WELLS, 


308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Opinious of the Press. 


From many hundred notices in which our friends of the press have been pleased to speak in terms of 
commendation of Lire ILLUSTRATED, we copy the following. The fact that its articles are more gener- 
ally and widely copied than those of any other paper in the Union is equal to volumes of commendation. 


Lira ILuverraren.—This seems to be an excelent 
family nesspaper. Toe editors tuke great pains in secur- 
Ing matters of interest and value which are not found in 
other papers. To teachers ths paper is valuable, par- 
ticularly on acconnt of lu frequent und interesting bio- 
grapbical, historic»!, aud geographical articles, ond views 
and d. scriptions of bulimga and places. We commend 
it t> teachers and our readers generatly.— R. J. School- 
master. 

Lire ILLUSTRAT: D ig a finely hfustrsted sheet and in the 
course of a year is the monium of much useful inf-rmation. 
Ic vs just what iis title indicates, and we count it as one of 
our best exchanges. We advise our readers to try it one 
year.—Gaeetts, Laconia, N. H. 

Lirs [LLOTRATED, a beauti‘al Hule weekly publi-hed 
by Fowizz anp Wetuts, 30: Broad sy, New York. A.- 
ways fresh nod genial, filled with illustretions, snd con- 
taining good suggestions - expecially in regard to sanitary 
retorms, and the effects of bad habits on the bealth, ete.— 
Newurk Adrertt . er. 

Lirs ILLUSTRATED has Jong since become a bouse hold 
necesatiy in ail well-regulated families, and te a pubtiva- 
tion we can cordially recommend to all.—Zmpostio-, 
Lebanon, Ind. 

Tue “ Lire” is certainly one of the most beautiful epoci- 
mens of newspaper printing we have ever seen.—: Art- 
tiun Adovente. 

ABLY conducted, with an eye io a good moral purpose. 
—<Anicherbocker Magusine. 

Live I..tusrgarep has a remarkably clear faco and 
clean bands, which will recommend it to people of taste.— 
Hone Journal. 


Lire II ATED.— Not a man or femtty in the land 
onght to be without thie weekly journal. As its name in- 
dlestes, life is iltustrated in ail ite ramfcations. The 
phystolugy of humske nature ie dlecusaed, us well as tbe 
pryrto'ogy of living in every branch of business- sgri- 
cultural, mechanicol, ard professional; 60 also the hygeme 
of happiness. the road to health, and the safest journey to 
wealth. by a living consciousness of duty to seif ad others 
—all is a manner to elicit the attention of à child or phi- 
loeopher, This ta not strange to those who huve bern 
blessed with a perneal of a: y of the Valuable publications 
of FowLke anp Waris, Too few of aueh periodicals are 
taken and rend by our people. Terme, $2 a year.— 
Spectator, Monticello, Ind. 


Lirz lLLUsTRATED.- This most excellent paper, as tts 
name dewotes, ls abundantly j; u: trated.“ It is progres- 
sive in fta ideas and management, and fully up to the 
times. To read it ts to like it. It is full of inetraction 
without be ng dull, and lively witbout being ponecnsical 
—Rudii, Gunujoh re, N. Y. 
` Larox sizo and faultless typography. Almost erery 
branch f Luman knowledge is ireated hy able writera— 
Sctentifie amerioun, 

Oxx of the few papers that a man may aafely take into 
his bouse, since nothing but good can possibly come out 
of ite ase, and wherever it ls taken and reno, good m.st 
result to the reacer.—@. W. Journal, 

Tun most useful paper that ever came under our ob- 
servation.~-Rist.g St r. 

Tux man who does not take Lire ILLUSTRATED loses 
rome of the best aids to a healthful Heing.— Hm Com 
punion, tlorisa, 7 
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: [continuen From PAGE SEVENTY] 

Important, however, as the knowledge of nature thus appears to be, 
it is surprising how recently the efficient study of it has begun. It is 
not more than three centuries since the very dawn of inductive philos- 
ophy ; and some of the greatest scientific discoveries have been made 
within the last fifty or sixty years. These fucts tell us plainly that the 
race of man, like the individual, is progressive ; that it has its infancy 
and youth; and that we who now exist live only in the dayspring of 
intelligence. In Europe and America, the race may be viewed as put- 
ting forth the early blossoms of its rational existence ; while the greater 
part of the world lies buried in utter darkness. And even in Europe, 
it is only the more gifted minds who see and appreciate their true posi- 
tion. These, from the Piegah of knowledge, gaze upon the promised 
land of virtue and happiness stretched out before their intellectual eye; 
although it is too remote to admit of their entrance on its soil, yet it 
lies sufficiently near to permit them to descry its beauty and luxuriance. 

If the study of nature and natore’s laws be our first duty as rational 
and accountable beings, a moment's reflection will satisfy you that the 
instruction hitherto generally given even to the young of the higher 
ranks has been unavailing for purposes of practical utility. Ifa boy be 
taught the structure, uses, and lawa of action of the lungs, he will be 
furnished with motives for avoiding sudden transitions of temperature, 
excessive bodily and mental exertion, and sleeping in ill-ventilated 
rooms; for improving the purity of the air in his native city; for con- 
structing churches, theaters, lecture-rooms, and all places of public 
resort, in accordance with the laws of the human constitution in regard 
to temperatare and ventilation ; in short, this knowledge will enable him 
to avoid much evil and to accomplish much practical good. If he do 
not acquire it, he will be exposed. ia consequence of his ignorance, to 
suffer from many of these external influences, operating injuriously 
both on his body and mind. If, on the other haad, he be taught that 
Romulus and Remus were suckled by a she-wolf; that Æneas was 
the son of Venus, who was the goddess of love; that in Tartarus 
were three Furies, called Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megera, who sent 
wars and pestilence on earth, and punished the wicked after death with 
whipe of scorpions; that Jupiter was the son of Saturn, and the chief 
among all the gods; that he dwelt on Mount Olympus, and employed 
one-eyed giants called Cyclops, whose workshop was in the heart of 
Mount ina, to forge thunderbolts, which he threw down on the 
world wheu he was angry—the youth learns mere poetical fancies, of- 
ten abundantly ridiculous and sbsurd, which lead to no useful actions. 
As all the persouages of the heathen mythology existed only in the im- 
aginations of poets aud sculptors, they are not entities or agents; and 
do not operate in any way whatever on human enjoyment. The boy 
who has never dedicated his days and nights to the study of them does 
not suffer punishment for his neglect; which he infallibly does for his 
ignorance of nature's laws. Neither is he rewarded for acquiring such 
knowledge, as he is by becoming acquainted with nature, which always 
enables him to do something tbat otherwise he could not have done; 
to reap some enjoyment which otherwise he could not have reached; 
or to avoid an evil which otherwise would have overtaken him. Jupi- 
ter throws no thunderbolta on those who neglect the history of his 
amours and of his war with the Giants; the Furies do not scourge 
those who are ignorant that, according to some writers, they sprang 
from the drops of blood which issued from a wound inflicted by Saturn 
upou his father Cœlus, and that, according to others, they were the 
daughters of Pluto aod Proserpine ; and the she-woif does not bite ua, 
although we be not aware that she suckled the fonuders of Rome—or, 
to speak more correctly, that credulous and fuolish historians bave said 
eo, But if we neglect the study of God's laws, evil and misery most 
certainly ensue. 

These observations, however, are not to be understood as an unqual- 
ified denunciation of classical learning. The sentiment of Ideality finds 
gratification in poetic fictiona: but it is absurd to cultivate it and the 
faculty of Langunge to the exclusion of others not less important; and 
besides, it must be kept in view, that in the pages of the Book of Nature, 


as well as in those of Homer, Virgil, and Ovid, ample materials are to 
be found for the cultivation and gratification of a refined taste. 

The religious teachers of mankind, also, in the education of their 
flocks, have too generally omitted instruction in the natural lawa of 
Ged. The pastors of every sect have been more anxious to instill into 
the minds of the young peculiar views of religious faith, than a correct 
and practical knowledge of the Divine wiedom and will inscribed in the 
Book of Nature. In consequence, even the best educated classes are, 
in general, very imperfectly informed regarding Nature, her laws, and 
her rewards and punishments. They have been instructed in classica! 
literature, composed chiefly of elegant and ingenious fables; a certain 
portion of the people at large has been tanght to read and write, bul 
left at that point to grope their way to knowledge without teachers 
without books, and without encouragement or countenance from then 
superiors; while countless multitudes have been left without any edu- 
cation whatever. In no country have the occupations of society, and 
the plan of life of individuals, been deliberately adopted in just appreci. 
ation of the order of nature. We ought, therefore, in reason, to fee 
no surprise that the very complex mechanism of our individual consti 
tution, and the still more complicated relations of our social condition 
frequently move harshly, and sometimes become deranged. It wouk 
have been miraculous indeed, if a being deliberately framed to become 
happy only in proportion to his attainments in knowledge and morality 
had found himself, while yet in profoand ignorance of himself, of the 
world, and of their mutual adaptations, in possession of all the comfort 
and enjoyments of which his cultivated nature is susceptible. 

As individuals, our sphere of intellectual vision is go limited, that we 
have great difficulty in discovering the indispensable necessity of know 
ledge to the discharge of our duties and the promotion of our happi 
ness. We are too apt to believe that our lot is immutably fixed, an 
that we can do extremely little to change or improve it. We feel as 
we were overruled by a destiny too strong for onr limited powers t 
control; and, as if to give strength and permanence to his impressior 
the man of the world asks us, What benefit could scientific informa 
tion confer on the laborer, whose duty consists in digging ditches, i 
breaking stones, or in carrying loads all day long; and when the day 
gone, whose only remaining occupation is to eat, sleep, and propagat 
hie kind? Or of what use is information concerning nature's laws t 
the shopkeeper, whose duty in life is to manage his small trade, to pn. 
his bills punctually, and to collect sharply his outstanding debts? I 
these were all the duties of the laborer and of tlie shopkeeper, th 
man of the world would be right. But we discover in the individual 
to whom these duties are allotted, faculties capable of far higher aimi 
and nature points out the necessity of cultivating them. The schem 
of life of the day-laborer and of the shopkeeper, as now cast, is fa 
short of the improvement which it is capable of reaching, and which 
was evidently designed to attain. It does not afford scope for th 
exercise of their noblest and best gifts; and it does not favor the stead 
advance of these classes as moral, religious, and intellectual beings. 

The objector assumes that they have already reached the limits o 
their possible attainments; and if the case were so, the conclasio 
might be sound, that science is useless to them. But if they be at pres 
ent far from enjoying the full sweets of existence: if the whole orde 
of social life, and their condition in it, be capable of vast amelioration 
and if the knowledge of ourselves and of nature be a means of produ 
cing these advantages; then the duty of acquiring knowledge is at onc 
fundamental and paramount—it lies at the foundation of all improve 
ment. If the mass of the people be destined never to rise above the 
present condition of igaorance, suffering, and toil, we must abandon th 
idea that the attributes of justice and benevolence are manifested h 
God in this world. | 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


He who makes himself acquainted with the laws of nature, and espe 
cially those laws which relate to his own mental and physioal constitutior 
has quadrupled his ability to achieve useful results, and largely enbanoe 
his power to enjoy bappiness and to confer happiness upon his fellow-men 
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PHILIP B. THOMAS, 


FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN RAILWAY 
SYSTEM. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTRR, 

Tue portrait from which we make the following 
inferences, indicates a most extraordinary man. 
For a person of his age, he has remarkably firm 
and substantial features, which evince excellent 
health, soundness of constitution, and great har- 
mony in the action of the various functions of the 
body. The brain being sustained by such a vig- 
orous body, and subject to the same law of 
health and endurance, we infer that his mind is 
necessarily clear, strong, and energetic. He has 
also the signs of firat-rate circulation and most ex- 
cellent digestion. 

From the ears forward the head appears to be 
very long, indicating a great development of the 
forebend or intellectual portion of the brain. The 
bead is also high from the opening of the ears up- 
ward, and it is not wanting in width either at the 
base or at the top; the phrenology, therefore, is 
quite as remarkable as the physiology. We sel- 
dom see a man who has so much practical judg- 
ment, clearness, and force of mind. He gathers 
his own facts; nothing escapes his attention, and 
he arranges and organizes thove facts in such a way 
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that he is able to draw from them their legitimate 
inferences ; hence his mind is most accurate in its 
estimates, and practically correct in its plans. 
The organ of Order is large, showing great system 
and method in all his thoughts and plane. He 
has enormous Calculation, indicating first-rate 
arithmetical and mathematical talent. We should 
select such a head for a civil engineer, for a 
chemist, or for a merchant. The qualities, condi- 
tions, uses, value, and relation of things stand 
forth to his mind with uncommon clearness. 

The forehead is high and amply expanded in 
the upper portion, indicating great reflective 
power—especially has he a calm, sagacious, fore- 
seeing comprehensiveness of mind. It also indi- 
cates an excellent memory, and the power to carry 
in the mind all the knowledge which has been ob- 
tained, and bring it to use whenever the occasion 
requires it. Such a forehead, too, evinces sharp 
discrimination, power to understand distinctions 
and contradictions ss well as resemblances, and 
to reason from experience and analogous cases. 
It also shows more than ordinary power to study 
character and understand mind and motive. He 
must have been distinguished for his ability to 
control men and to bring them to conform to his 
wishes, whether in an advisory manner merely, or 


where he had full authority to control them. He 
knows how to select the right men for particular 
positions, and to manage through other men large 
and important enterprises. 

He has an active imagination and power to take 
a fore · reaching and prophetic glance at the future. 
He has power also to understand national ques- 
tions, and great enterprises which reach far down 
into coming time. He seems to know what is beat 
before the time comes, and thus lives in advance 
of his age. Such a mind is progressive and a 
leader. He has also a great deal of conservatism 
and prudence. He has respect for the past, for 
whatever’is eminent and great and good. He ap- 
preciates poetry, beauty, refinement, and wit; 
and, with all bis strength of character, is compan- 
ionable, friendly, and facetious. 

Two or three other strong points are presented 
by the portrait. One of these is Firmness. This 
is indicated from the extraordinary height of the 
head directly above the ears. He is one of s 
thousand for his unconquerable perseverance, for 
his independence of will, for his power to stand 
under burdens in the hour of trial, when other 
men cower and shrink. He would in any commu- 
nity become a standard-bearer in difficult enter- 
prises, the leader, the man of whom people would 
seek counsel, and in whom they would confide 
their important matters. 

Conscientiousness is another of the strong qual- 
ities, which render him s man of integrity, truth- 
fulness, unvarnished truth, unyielding morality 
and fidelity. He is known for his prudence, for 
his frankness, for his openness of heart, for his di- 
reotness of expression, and for his child-like sim- 
plicity of manners. He has all the appearances 
of courage and self-reliance. He is not a proud 
man; does not overvalue his own abilities, and 
probably did not take his just rank in society, 
among men of influence, and in positions of respon- 
sibility, till he bad fully ripened into manhood, 
and had shown by the clearness of his foresight, 
the reach of his judgment, and the power of hia 
understanding, that he was a man of more than 
common ability, and was able to conduct import- 
ant affairs in times of trial and difficulty with a 
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serenity and certainty of snecess equalled by few 
men of his time. Sach men are often late in ripen- 
ing, but hold ont well, and stand head and sboul- 
ders above thelr fellows. This person was in- 
tended for a great man, and if his opportunities 
have been equal to his ability, he has been, as a 
business man, successful, far-sighted and compre- 
hensive; as a citizen, patriotio, nprigbt, truthful, 
friendly, moral, and irreproachable. We oonfi- 
dently pronounce bim a great and good map. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
BY WILLIAM PREACOTT SMITH.* 

PIII E. Tuomas was born in Montgomery 

County, Maryland, in the year which gave birth 
to our National Independence, 1776, of Quaker 
parents, whose ancestors had removed from Eng- 
land fully a century before. About the year of 
his majority, say 1797, Mr. Thomas established 
himself as a hardware merchant in Baltimore, and 
became very successful as an extensive direct im- 
porter from the factories of England. 
. Having a mind of unusual natural strongth, 
which had been cultivated by a good education at 
the best home schools of that day, Mr. Thomas 
would have soon become a prominent publio man, 
but for his exceedingly modest and unobtrusive 
oharacter. His babits of close observation, and 
his quick perception, were aided by great clear- 
ness aud calmness of judgment, and he occupied a 
high rank among his fellow merchants of Balti- 
more, who, at the period of his business career, 
embraced many men of breadth and intelligent 
sagacity. Always a close attendant upon the ordi- 
nances of the Quakere, Mr. Thomas haa ever been, 
moreover, in the largest sense, a philanthropist 

About the year 1824, the completion of the New 
York and Pennsylvania Canals, to connect those 
States with the productive West, drew from Balti- 
more much of the trade that bad previously been 
enjoyed by the Old National Road,” and which 
had been ber principal support, and the city began 
to show evident symptoms of decline. Under these 
circumstances, the clty of Baltimore came for- 
ward, for the firat time, to patronize and assist in 
the coustruction of the then recently projected 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, with the hope that it 
might become the channel through which its trade 
with the West would in some measure be recov- 
ered. 

At that time, little was known of railroads in 
this country; a few for local purposes, and for 
short distances, had been laid down iu England, of 
very rude construction, from coal mines and other 
mineral deposita ; and two for similar, purposes in 
this country. Locomotive engines had not been 
at all brought into use, the motive power em- 
ployed being horses and stationary engines; and 
no railroads had been coustructed for the convey- 
unde of passengers, or for the general trausporta- 
tion of merchandise. 

Having received, during the early part of 1828, 
from his brother, Evan Thomas (then traveling in 
Europe), a diagram and description of a railroad 
near Berwick on-the-T weed, in the north of Eng- 
land, upon which one horse conveyed, with appar- 
ent ease, two cars loaded, as he was told, with 
ten tons of pig iron, the thought occurred to Mr. 
Thomas, that if one horee could draw so great a 
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lond with such apparent ease one mile. it only 
needed an extension of the system, and an increase 
of power, to effect the transportation of persons 
and heavy burdens any indefinite nnmber of 
miles. Here was the germ that ripened into the 
present gigantic railway system of the United 
States. 

Mr. Thomas and George Brown at that time 
were largely engaged in commercial concerns 
io Baltimore, which led them into intimate con- 
nection. Mr. Brown took a decided interest in 
the road, and baving a brother iu Liverpool, he 
corresponded with him for the purpose of gaining 
farther information relative to the subject of rail- 
roads, Thus the matter was maturely considered 
and discussed between them ; and the more it was 
investigated, the more these gentlemen became 
convinced that the only means which could proba- 
bly restore to Baltimore her lost trade, would be 
to construct a railroad from that city to the Ohio 
River, Remember that this was in the winter of 
1826 and 1827, and before a mile of railroad for 
general use had been any where built. 

When Mr. Thomas had gathered all the infor- 
mation that, with the aid of bis friend Brown, 
could be readily had on the subject, he collated 
and arranged it, and with Mr. Brown, submitted 
a full statement of it to a meeting of some twenty- 
five of the most prominent citisens of Baltimore, 
whom they had convened at the residence of Mr. 
Brown. This was on the 12th of February, 1827 

The subject was entirely a novel one, and had, 
herhaps, not been thought of by any one of the 
persons present, except those who had called the 
meeting. The information then presented was 
deemed of sufficient consequence to induce them 
to appoint a committee who should prepare and 
report such facts and illustrations as they might 
be able to obtain. Mr. Thomas was appointed 
obairman of the committee, and from the facts in 
his possession, he prepared the desired statement, 
wbich was published, and produced a strong sen- 
sation in Baltimore. A charter was obtained, and 
books opened to obtain the necessary funds, and 
three times the amount required was subscribed 
upon the first day. This was in the winter of 
1827, 28, and on July 4th, 1828, the corner-stone 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was laid near 
Baltimore, by the venerable Charles Carroll, of 
Carrollton, then the only surviving eigner of the 
Declaration of Independence, amid the most extra- 
ordinary popular enthusiasm, and the greatest 
triumphal oivio display ever witnessed in Mary- 
land. 


It should be borne in mind that at this time 
there were but few Topograpbical Eugiueers in 
the United States, and not one who had any ezpe- 
rience or knowledge concerning railroads. Au 
application was therefure made to the Government 
of the United States to assist the company by di- 
reoting some of its moat experienced engineers to 
make the necessary topographical reconnoisances 
and surveys, Several of the United States En- 
gineers were appointed to the service, which they 
performed satisfactorily as far as to the valley of 
the Po'omac. 

Not having the required experience to govern 
them in their estimates of the cost of such a work 
as this, the amount estimated as necessary fell far 
sbort of the actual cost. When about four miles 
from the city of Baltimore, it beoame necessary, in 
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order to connect the road with tbe valley of the 
Patapsoo, to cut through a bigh ridge. The ex- 
on vation thus required was not mnch less than 
seventy feet in depth, through a hard- pan clay, 
and the expense of opening the road through it 
was more than $200,000 beyond the estimate of 
the engineers. The directors of the company not 
having anticipated so heavy a draln apon their 
funds at such an early period of the work, had not 
called in the requisite contributlons to meet it, 
and as the undertaking was then almost in ita in- 
fancy, and ita practicability doubted altogether 
by many people, an ex poenre of this mistake might 
have led to oons+quences fatal to its completion. 
In this dilemma, Mr. Thomas and his direotors 
generously concluded to advance the deficient 
$200,000 themselves, witbout giving publicity to 
the matter. By this prompt and decisive action 
the work was continued without intermission or 
delay. This is bnt one instance among the many 
that could be cited, where the unswerving faith» 
energy, and conrage of Mr. Thomas and hie wor- 
thy compeers was displayed in the pursuit of their 
great design. 

From this time the road progressed satisfao- 
torily, until it reached the valley of the Potomac, 
at tbe " Point of Rocks,” seventy miles from Bal- 
timore, where it was opened in April, 1882. An 
injunction obtained against it by the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company, brought its progress to 
a dead atop. The point to which it had then been 
carried was at an unfrequented spot, and having 
no connection with any road or navigable water, 
no trade therefore could be attracted to it. In fact 
it was against the Catoctin mountain, where no 
oommunication had been opened with any quarter. 
Fiuding themselves thus uuexpeotedly involved in 
a vexations litigation, neither the delays nor the 
results of whioh could be foreeeen, a less deter- 
mined set of men must have been appalled and 
discouraged. 

Mr. Thomas, however, nothing daunted, called 
on William Patterson, one of the moet influential 
and efficient members of the Board of Directors 
(the father of Mrs. Joseph Bonaparte), and fully 
conferred with him in relation to the existing dif- 
fioulties and the condition of the enterprise. He 
stated to him, that while the road remained para- 
lyzed, as it then was, no opportunity could be af- 
forded to develop its true character and its useful - 
ness, and that he saw no way by which they could 
demonstrate the value and efficiency of the sys- 
tem, and extricate themselves from their dilemma, 
but to construct a road to Washington City, and 
by that means connect it with a great line of 
travel. 

A oharter was obtained without difficulty, and 
nearly all that was asked was granted by the Le- 
gislature. The $500,000 of State stock which the 
State aubeoribed, was used to commence the road, 
and certificates were issued for the million which 
the railroad company was authorized to borrow. 
Mr. Thomas had made an arrangement with one 
of the banks in Baltimore to take the certificates 
at par, to be paid for as the money should be 
wanted, and, upon the face of that agreement, it 
was snpposed sufficient funds would be obtained. 
It, however, eo happened that after the bank had 
received aud paid for certificates to the amount of 
$500,000, it was called upon to take the balance 
and furnish the money, but it was not in a situa- / 
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tion to comply with its agreement, there being at 
that time a severe financial pressure upon the 
country. 

Mr. Thomas could not be intimidated, and 
again returning to his friend Brown, and after rep- 
resenting to him the disastrous consequences 
that would inevitably follow the failure of the 
company to complete the road, now so nearly fin- 
isbed, proposed to him that if he would take 
$250,000, that is, one half of the certificates, he 
would himself take the balance. Mr. Brown fur- 
niched $250,000 as it was needed, and Mr. Thomas 
supplied the balance. 

The construction of the Washington Branch 
Railroad (81 miles long) now proceeded, and the 
publio never knew any thing of this diffioulty, or 
of the great liberality and self-denial of its bene- 
factors. 

Upon the opening of the Baltimore and Wash- 
ington Railroad, in the month of August, presi- 
dent Thomas, and the directors of the road, with 
a very numerous company of invited guests from 
Baltimore, were, on their arrival at Washington: 
met by the mayor and oity council and a large 
collection of oitizens, among whom was General 
Andrew Jackson, then President of the United 
States, and other government functionaries. They 
were cordially welcomed by the mayor in an elo- 
quent address, in which he expressed the high 
gratification which the opening of the road af- 
forded the people of Washington, aud the mutual 
advantages it would confer on both oi ies. To this 
address the following interesting reply was made 
by Mr. Thomas, who said: 

“It is with feolings of great pleasure that I receive, on 
the part of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, the 
congratulations which, as the representative of the cor- 
porate authorities of the City of Washington, you have 
been pleased to offer on this occasion, aud I aval! myself 
of the opportunity to reciprocate the kind wishes and sen- 
timents you have expressed, and to tender you the thanks 
of the Company for the facilities afforded by the corpora- 
tion in the location and construction of the road within its 


limita. The Board of Directors fulty concur in your esti- 
mates of the advantages of that system of ioternal commu- 


nication of which the raliroad between the cities of Wanh- 


ington and Baltimore is so important a link, and they look 
to its extension throughout our whole enuntry, as afford- 
ing the best guarantee for the prosperity of our National 
Union. Even to the casual observer of the Map of the 
vast Empire into which the original thirteen States have 
expaoded ander the beneficent influence of our free inst- 
tations, the national advantages of Maryland, upon whose 
soll we now stand, must be apparent, and having been 
once included in the limits of this State, the City of Wash- 
ington must feel an interest in whatever affects its heppt- 
ness and prosperity. It is in Maryland, that the Atlantio, 
rolling far op the magnificent estuary of the Chesapeake, 
brings ita waters into . loser proximity to the atreame 
that flow into the Gulf of Mexico, To complete the great 
plan of internal communication which nature bad already 
thus fur cffeeted, was the object of the people of Balumore, 
when the company, which I now have the honor to repre- 
sent, first weut Into operation. The enterprise was novel 
in its kind, and tbe knowledge easential to its success 
could only bs obiained by costly ond patient experience. 
Tne natural obstacles that exlsted were, however, less dis- 
cour» ging than the doubts und gloomy forebo tings of 
some of the beat frien‘/a of the soheme. All doubts and ob- 
stacles have been surmounted, and the practicability of the 
aonderaking has been demonstrated. Of the force of the 
difficulties here alluded to, none can better Judge than the 
people of Washington, who have so zealously and under 
auch adverse circumstances, prosecuted their greut work, 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. Hitherto, however, the 
city of Baltimore has mainly relted on its own resources, 
bat now the work, the completion of which we meet this 
day to celebrate, and in which we all have a common in- 
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teresi, brings to its aid a most powerful and efficient coad- 
Jutor. It unites tn the bonds of mutual interest two large 
communities, aiming at the samo point, and which have 
both succecded in completing portions of the great high- 
way of Western intercourse, * * © e% „% 

“ You have alluded to the change which is now wrought 
in the travel between our respective cities, since the ume 
when the aun bith rose and set on the trag rer, as he 
toiled on his journey between ttem, I trust the traveler 
fo ths West, who on hia depurture sees thot lumtnery 
emerge from the bos m of the AUuintic, may be permitted 
to follow its course, so that on the same day he ui wit- 
ness ita deavent beneath the broad horizon that circum- 
sortbes the waters of the Mississippi P 

The last paragraph of Mr. Thomas’ effective and 
eloquent address, seems almost the language of 
prophecy; for the hours of a June sunshine are 
now more than sufficient to take the traveler, at 
regular speed over the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, from either Washington or Baltimore, to 
the banks of the Ohio River at Wheeling or 
Parkersburg! 

After a long and vexatious delay, the directors 
of the road having effected a compromise with the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, were en- 
sbled to proceed again with the construction of the 
Main Stem, and it was continued to Hsrper’s 
Ferry in 1835, at which point it became connected 
with the Winchester and Potomac Railroad. 

All the necessary developments and information 
relative to the whole system of railways being 
now better ascertained and understood, and a full 
confidence being established in the practicability 
and importance of the work, Mr. Thomas, in con- 
sideration of his failing health and advanoed age, 
eoncladed to resign the presidency of the oom- 
pany. He accordingly addressed the board an ap- 
propriate and beautiful letter, on the receipt of 
which suitable proceedings—forming a conclusive 
tribate to his private worth and to his eminent 
services—were had at a special meeting held June 
30th, 1886. Wm. Patterson was wade president 
pro tem, and after the committee, to whom the 
subject had been referred, reported, and the mat- 
ter had been discdssed, a fitting preamble and the 
following resolution was adopted, viz. : 

Resolved, That this board accept the resignation of P. E. 
Thomas, Esq., of the presidency of this company with deep 
and profound regret. 

On motion of George Brown, seconded by the 
Hon. Isaac McKim, the following additional reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted, viz. : 

Resolved, That the most unfeigned and cordial thanks of 
this board are due to Mr. Thomas, for the long, faithful, and 
valuable services rendered by bim to this company—seu- 
vices which none but those associated with him in the 
Prosecution of this most arduous work aro capable of ap- 
preciating, and rendered at an expense of private Interest 
which it is d'fflonlt to calculate, but which must de well 
understood by this community; and of bealth, which bas 
been sacrificed by closo and continuons application to the 
business of the company. On the commencement of this 
work, of hich he his been in fact the futher and pro- 
Jjec'or, every thing connected with its construction was 
new, crade, and douhtful, with little to guide the way, and 
that derived from distant aud uncertain sources, Now 
euch has been the increase of information and experience 
acquired under his auspices aud direction as lo insure the 
completion and success of the undertaking, if prosecuted 
with the same zeal, assiduity, and integrity which ever 
marked his earoer. 

Resolced further, That this board, In taking leave of 
Mr. Thomas as their president, can not omit the opportu- 
nity of tendering to him their respectful acknowledgments 
of the uniform, correct, urbane, and friendly condact 


which has characterized hle deportment during the ume 
of their official intercourse, and of expressing to bim their 
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best wishes for tho speedy restoration of his health and for 
his ſuture prosperity. 

Mr. Thomas has lived in close retirement since he 
left the road, but is yet enjoying good health and 
cheerfulness at his home in Baltimore, where, at 
the advanced age ofeighty-four, he still watches se- 
renely, but with unabated interest, the continued 
wonderful development of the great railway sys- 
tem, in che origination and perfection of which he 
spent a large fortuue and ten mature years of his 
valuable life. 

— — 
HOW TO po IT. 

Anour two years ago a gentleman of this 

city brought to us his little boy, about six years 
of age, for an examination. His body appeared 
frail, his head was very large, his health del- 
ioate, he was restless, nervous—all mind and no 
body; and the parents had serious fears that his 
head was disessed, and that they wonld not be 
able to raise him. They were advised by their 
physician to consnit us on the subject, and this, 
by the way, is no uncommon thing. When any- 
thing seems to be unusual or wrong with the 
head, doctors advise fawilies to bring the patient 
to us. We advised that the boy should use no 
coffee, of whioh he and hls parents were very 
fond, and partook liberally—that he should sleep 
and exeroise abundantly, and have no more ex- 
citement from conversation on the part of his fam- 
ily and friends than was absolntely indispensable. 
Iu short, we gave such advice as tended to develop 
the body without developing the brain such ag 
would keep the mind quiet, and the body energet- 
ioally active. The parents followed the advice, 
and the result has proved all that could be de- 
sired. 
This day the child was again brought to us by 
his father, and such a fine development of body 
was really gratifying. The ohild was stout, 
broad shouldered, full at the stomach, and in 
every way robust, healthy, and vigorous. His 
face was full, firm, and rosy, and his head had 
not inoreased in size the previous two years, while 
his body had nearly doubled in size, and quadru- 
pled in health and vigor. 

There are thousands of children in this city, 
and tens of thousands sonttered through the coun- 
try, who, in this fast age, this era of mental 
activity and rapid development and brain oulture, 
need precisely the same advice which was given 
respecting this child, and the same thorongh 
effort to carry it out which has distinguished the 
case under consideration. 

The father said, that they had doubted whether 
they should raise him, but the advice which we 
gave having been followed, it seemed to build him 
right up, and that there is hardly a more healthy 
boy in the whole city ; indeed, he might be point- 
ed out among a thousand children as being the 
healthy one of the flock. 

We give this record to induce others, in respect 
to their children, to go and do likewise.” We 
are aware that it is pleasant to parents to have 
their children appear smart, forward, bright, 
witty, and to have them acquire knowledge rapld- 
ly, and show off to a good advantage in the school 
and Sunday school, in the street, in the parlor, 
everywhere; and it has come to this, that in this 
day of rapid development and precocious mental 
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manifestation, that children have no rubicund, 
playful, healthful term of ohild-life. They seem 
to go from the cradle up to precocious maturity at 
a single bound. We try to teach philosophy in 
the infant schools. We are not willing our ohil- 
dren should be children, and vegetate and develop 
physically ; but they are loaded with books, with 
studies, with conversation, with newspapers, and 
everything oalculated to keep the brain boiling; 
and this activity of the brain produces such a 
drain on the body, that the bills of juvenile mor- 
tality are fearfully great. These practices and 
resulta would be shameful if the people knew bet- 
ter, and if they do not learn better it shall not 
be our fault. Indeed, we have written and talked 
this subject for the last quarter of a century, and 
we rejoice to know that hundreds have been saved, 
and many thousands greatly improved, by reading 
that which we have written, and by listening to 
our lectures and examinations. 

Many a fine boy whose head we examined at 
five or eight years of age, who was deemed by all 
his friends to be marked for the grave, because s0 
ethereal, is now, notwithstanding his precocious 
development of brain and slender constitution, 
standing up in the ranks of men with a sound, 
substantial body, and with a olear and oompre- 
hensive mind, in consequence of the advice thus 
early given in regard to his mental and physical 
training. Suoh young men often greet us in the 
ways of business, in the marts of commerce ; some 
are in the pulpit, others at the bar, others at me- 
ohanioal trades, who recognize us as their tem- 
poral saviors. 

When we look over the bills of mortality, and 
the little, touching obituary notices of the early 
dead, and peruse the glowing accounts of their 
rapid progress in learning—of their brilliant men- 
tal development, including, possibly, uncommon 
piety, we feel that the publio would be benefited 
if the truth respecting each case of the kind could 
be appended, then the whole statement would read 
something like this: 

Pied at ——, on ——, Charlie —, aged nine 
years, two months, and fifteen daye. He was a 
child of rare promise and uncommon attainments 
in education. Much hope had been entertained 
by his numerous friends and acquaintances that 
he was destined by Providence to be a great 
light in the educational and moral world. His 
powers of conversstion were remarkable, and his 
soope of mind was far beyond his years. Truly 
may it be said that Death loves a shining mark.’ 
His extraordinary interest in religious subjects 
gives hope to his sorrowing friends that their loss 
ia his gain.” 

If the truth as it really exists could be physio- 
logically stated, it might read after this fashion: 

“ Died at ——, on —, Charlie, a precocious 
child, whose parents and teachers, against all 
physiological law and common sense, pushed it 
forward in study, in conversation, and mental la- 
bor six days in the week, often till eleven o’clook 
at night, and then hurried him off to Sunday 
school and kept his brain boiling all day and 
every day, and thus weakened a naturally deli- 
cate constitution by a premature development of 
the brain, and sent him to an early grave, as they 
ought to have known would have been the case, 
He might have been raised and become a healthy, 
as well as an influential man, if lees ambition and 
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more wisdom had been employed in his training 


and education, This ‘shining mark’ was verily 


pushed upon the spear of death, and thus the 


providence of God, which oreates men to live, and 


enjoy, and do good through a loug life, bas been 


counteracted by ignorant fondness. ‘ When will 
my people learn wisdom 2” saith the Lord.” 

If the obituaries could be written by the physi- 
oians, they might become instructivé; but there 
ought to be fewer necessities for these childlike 
biographies. There are too many sbort graves in 
our cemeteries; there are sixty where there should 
not be six. There is not a man in the world who 
would attempt to raise live-stock for farming pur- 
poses unless he could bring to maturity a very 
muoh greater proportion than is at present done 
with the human race. Suppose that not more 
tban one in tbree colts lived to wear the harness, 
who could afford to raise horses? and has not the 
Creator taken quite as much pains to organize 
man as he has beasts? and has man received his 
intelligence, his power to understand philosophy 
and the laws of his being in vain, and worse than 
in vain? If not, why does more than one half of 
the human race close its career in tbe infanoy of 
its existence? This ought not so to be. 

We have talked for years about gymnasiums in 
schools, and we insist that they ought to be in 
every city school—not to train ohildren to lift two 
hundred pounds, nor oue hundred, but to take 
healthy, vigorous exercise, such as will give de- 
velopment to ohest, to musole, to digestive sys- 
tem. Whoever will open a school for the express 
training of narrow chested, delicate, sensitive, 
precocious boys and girls, will do the world an 
immense servioe, besides teaching it a lesson. But 
this ought to be done also at home. If parents 
understood it better, they would have different 
management of their children in .chools. 

Who will move in the matter? Let each moth- 
er begin; if she does not understand the theory, 
the how, let her procure some book on physiology 
and gymnastics, and thus learn her duty to her 
children as physical beings. Man, brother, you 
ought to live to get ripe, and to do the world 
good, and enjoy yourself in life. In doing this 
you simply obey the laws of your being, which are 
really simple and easily understood, and - thy 
days shall be long in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.” 


Human Depraviry.—Hereditary conditions in 
parents cause depravity in tbeir children, by de- 
ranging the body. It is what men eat and drink, 
it is how they live, sleep, cte., it is their physio- 
logical conditions and habits, that cause nine 
tenths of human depravity. Are not both children 
and adults depraved when cross, and cross bocause 
sick; that is, rendered sinful by being unwell? 
Who does not know that drinking engenders de- 
pravity—makes tbe best of men bad? But why, 
and how? By disordering the body. And since 
by alcohol, why not by tobacco, gluttony, or any 
other wrong physical state? Are not drunken- 
ness and debauchery concomitants? Are not dys- 
peptics always irritable? The truth is, that all 
abnormal physical action causes abnormal mental 
action, which is sin. To become good, and auswer 
the end of their being, men must /ive right—must 
learn to cat right, and sleep, exercise, bathe, 
breathe, cte., in accordance with nature's requisi- 
tions. And nine tentbs of the evil in men have 
this purely physical origin, and can be cured by 
physical means.— Vet Illustrated Self-Instructor. 


FIVE DOLLARS’ WORTH OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 


On the 16th day of January lest, Mr. John E. 
Kelly oame to our office, and required a careful 
and critical examination of his developments. 

As he said he would follow out the directions as 
given by us, in regard to what business he was 
best adapted for, we told him he would make a 
good civil engineer and inventor, or an excellent 
out-door business man; also, a good teacher. 

It ig a pleasing fact, that before two months 
elapsed since we told him he would make an in- 
ventor, he has deposited three models in the 
Patent Office, and applied for patents, on one of 
which a patent was granted, April 3d, for a sad- 
die brake, whereby the hands are relieved from 
holding on the reins when driving, and the feet 
guide the horse; excellent for military men, and 
invalids of both sexes, more especially for ladies 
and children. Another of his inventions is a feed 
saver, or manger, whereby animals can be fed one 
day or a month by these mangers, and the same is 
elevated to them by pulleys and weights, or 
springs, or oog-shafts and cog-wheels; it was 
patented April 10th. 

His other invention is a carriage brake and run- 
away-horse preventive. This is so constructed as 
to make the hubs of the wheels perform all the 
labor of reining in the horses, if they try to ran 
away during the driver's absence; also, block the 
back wheels by drawing a brake against them, 
thereby preventing all running away. 

This is his first attempt to proonre letters 
patent. If he shall be asanccessful hereafter with 
models and applications as he has been in the 
month of April, he will soon make his fortune. 
Mr. Kelly considers that five-dollar investment 
worth at least fifty thonsand dollars, as it has di- 
reoted his mind wholly to inventing, whioh he in- 
tends to follow hereafter as his regular business. 
HALT Naturav,— Health is the natural state 
of man, animal, vegetable, all that lives—is the 
ultimate of life. Like all clse in nature, it has ite 
laws ; and these laws obeyed, will render it per- 
fect from birth to death. It even requires im- 
mense violation of these laws seriously to impair 


it. Bird and beast are rarely unhealthy, except 
when rendered sickly by man. Has our benevo- 
lent Creator granted this greatest of boons to 
beasts, but denied it to man? He has not. To 
become sickly is consequent only on a violation of 
the laws of our being, and all violation of law is 
sin. And the health-laws are as much laws of 
God—written by his finger on our very coustitu- 
tion—as the Decalogue. It is alike the privilege, 
as it is the sacred duty, of one and all to be and 
keep well; that is, to observe the health-laws; 
and of parentsto keep their children well. 

“ But you forget that sickness and death are 
God’s chastising messengers, his special provi- 
dences.” Are they, indeed? Then in all con- 
science submit patiently, passively to them. Take 
no medicines. Do nothing whatever to restore 
health, for in so doing you resest Providence. If 
sickness is providential, every attempt nt restora- 
tion is open, direct rebellion against God—is prac- 
tically saying to Him: “I know you sent this 
sickness ag a providential messenger of good to 
me; but I am not going to be sick; I am going 
to get well if I can, in spite of Providence.“ The 
fact is, nobody believes practically that sickness is 
providential; for if so, their every restorative 
effort, nursing, medicine, all, is downright rebel- 
on. Veto Illustrated Self- Instructor. / 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
on, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDEBED LN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BT GEORGE COMBE. 
[FROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.) 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER.) 


I am anxious to press this idea earnestly on your consideration, be- 
canse it appears to me to constitute the grand difference between the 
old and the new philosophy. The characteristic feature of the old 
philosophy, founded on the knowledge, not of man’s nature, but of his 
political history, is, that Providence intended different lots for men (a 
point in which the new philosophy agrees), and that, in the Divine 
appointment of conditions, the millions, or masses of the people, were 
destined to act the part only of industrious ministers to the physical 
wants of society, while a favored few were meant to be the sole recip- 
ients of knowledge and refinement. It was long regarded, not only as 
Utopian, but as actually baneful and injurious to the happiness of the 
industrious classes themselves, to open up their minds to high and com- 
prehensive views of their own capabilities and those of external nature ; 
because it was said that euch ideas might render them discontented 
with the condition which the arrangements of the Creator have assigned 
to them. According to the old philosophy, therefore, it is not a duty 
imposed on every individual to exercise his intellectual powers in extend- 
ing his acquaintance with nature; on the contrary, according to it, a 
workiog man fulfills his destiny when he becomes master of his trade, 
acquires a knowledge of his moral and religious duties from the Bible, 
aod quietly practices them, rears a family of laborers, and, unmoved by 
ambition, unenlightened by science, and unrefined by accomplishments, 
sioks into the grave, in a good old age, to give place to an endless suc- 
ceasion of beings like himself. Human nature was viewed as station- 
ary, or at least regarded as depending fot its advance on Providence, 
or on the higher classes, and in no degree on humbler men. 

The new philosophy, on the other hand, or that which is founded on 
a knowledge of man's nature, admits the allotment of distinct conditions 
to different individuals, because it recognizes differences in their men- 
tal and bodily endowinents: but in surveying the human faculties it 
discovers that all men possess, in a greater or less degree, powers of 
observation and reflection adapted to the study of nature; the.sentiment 
of Ideality prompting them to desire refinement and perfect institu- 
tions; the feeling of Benevolence longing for universal happiness; the 
sentiment of Conscientiousness rejoicing in justice; and emotions of 
Hope, Veneration, and Wonder causing the glow of religious devotion 
to spring up io their souls, and their whole being to love, worship, and 
obey the beneficent Author of their existence. And it proclaims that 
beings so gifted were not destined to exist as mere animated machinery, 
liable to be superseded at every stage of their lives hy the steam-engine, 
the pulley, or the lever; but were clearly intended to advance in their 
mental attainments, and to rise higher and higher in the scale of intel- 
ligence, virtue, and happiness. 

This conclusion is irresistible, if the general idea of the Divine admin- 
istration, communicated in the previous Lecture, be sound, viz., that all 
the evolutions of physical nature proceed under fixed, independent, 
and harmonious lawa. Under euch a system, the Creator speaks forth 
from every element, and proclaims that every human being must ac- 
quire knowledge or suffer evil. As it is not probable that the Creator has 
bestowed capacities and desires on his creatures which their inevitable 
condition renders it impossible for them to cultivate and gratify, we 
may reasonably presume that the fulfillment of every necessary duty 
is compatible with enlarged mental attainments in the race. There 
are, no doubt, humble minds, incapable of high cultivation, who are 
adapted to the humble stations of life, but they do not conatitute the 
majority of mankind; they are susceptible of improvement far beyond 
their present attainments, and in a thoroughly moral and enlightened 
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community no useful office will be degrading; nor will any be incom- 
patible with the due exercise of the highest faculties of man. 


It is delightful to perceive that these views are gaining ground, and 
are daily more and more advocated by the press. I recommend to 
your perusal a work just published (1835), entitled, My Old House, 
or the Doctrine of Changes,” in which they are ably and eloquently 
enforced. Speaking of the purposes of God in the administration of 
the world, the author observos, that * the great error of mankind, on 
this subject, has at all times been, that feeling themselves, at least in 
the vast multitude of cases, to occupy (by the ordination of Providence, 
or by what they commonly consider as their unfortunate lot in life), 
but a very obscure and laborious station in the household, they are apt 
to think that it matters little with what spirit they advance to their toils 
—that they can not be in a condition to give any appreciable advance- 
ment to the plans of the Master—and that, at any rate, if they do not 
altogether desert their place, and permit it to run into disorder, they 


‘have done all that can well be expected from them, or that they are 


indeed in a condition to do, for the progressive good of the whole. 
Take, for instance. the condition of a person, who, in the lowest and 
obscurest lot of life, is intrusted with the bringing up of a family—and 
how often do we hear from euch persons the complaint, that all their 
cares are insufficient for the moment that is passing over their heads 
and that, providing they can obtain the mere necessaries of life, they 
can not be required to look to any higher purposes which may be ob- 
tained by their cares! And yet, what situation in life is in reality more 
capable of being conducted in the most efficient and productive manner, 
or more deserving the nicest and most conscientious care of those in- 
trusted with it? For are not the hearts and understanding of the young 
committed to the immediate eare of those who chiefly and habitually 
occupy the important scenes of domestic life—and if they pay a due 
regard, not only to the temporal, but to the moral and intellectual, in- 
terests of their charge—if they make home the seat of all the virtues 
which are so appropriately suited to it—if they set the example—an 
example which is almost never forgotten—of laborious worth struggling, 
it may be, through long years, and yet never disheartened iu its toile— 
and if, by these menns, they make their humble dwelling a scene of 
comfort, of moral training, and of both material and moral beauty, which 
attracts the eye and warms the hearts of all who witness it—how truly 
valuable is the part which such servants of the Master have been ena- 
bled to perform for the due regulation of all the parts of his household 
—and when their day of labor is done, and the cry goeth forth, ‘Call 
the laborers to their reward,’ with what placid confidence may they 
advance to receive the recompense of their toile—and be satisfied, as 
they prepare themselves for ‘the rest that awaits them,“ that, thongh 
their lot in life has been humble, and their toils obscure, they have yet 
not been unprofitable servants, and that the results of their labors shall 
yet be seen after many days.“ The same style of thought may 
be applied to all the varied offices which human life, even in its loweat 
forms, and most unnoticed places, can be found to present—and when 
these varied conditions and duties of the ‘humble poor’ are so consid- 
ered, it will be found that a new light seems to diffuse itself over the 
whole plan of the divine kingdom—and that no task which the Master 
of the household can assign to any of his servants, is left without induce- 
ments to its fulfillment, which may prepare the laborer for the most 
cheerful and delighted attention to hie works.“ (P. 84.) How import- 
ant is knowledge to the due fulfillment of the humble, yet respectable 
duties here so beautifully described ! 


I conclude this Lecture by observing that the duty of acquiring know- 
ledge implies that of communicating it to others when attained; and 
there is no form in which the humblest individual may do more good, 
or assist more effectually in promoting the improvement and happiness 
of mankind, than in teaching them truth and its applications. I feel that I 
jie under a moral obligation to communicate to you (who, by your at- 
tendance here, testify your desire of instruction) the knowledge conceru- 
ing the natural laws of the Creator, which my own mind has been per- 
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mitted to discover. I learn that other instructors of the people have 
considered it to be their duty, to denounce, as dangerous, the know- 
ledge which is here communicated, and to warn you against it.* But 
I am not moved by such declamations. What I teach you, I believe 
to be truth inscribed by the hand of God in the book of nature; and I 
have never been able to understand what is meant by a dangerous 
truth. All natural truth is simply knowledge of what the Creator has 
instituted ; aud it savors of impiety, and not of reverence, to stigmatize 
it as injurious. The very opposite is the fact. Lord Bacon has truly 
said, that there are, besides the authority of Scripture, two reasons 
of exceeding great weight and force, why religion should dearly pro- 
tect all increase of natural knowledge: the one because it leads to the 
greater exaltation of the glory of God; for, as the Psalms and other 
Scriptures do often invite us to consider nnd to magnify the great and 
wonderful works of God, so if we should rest only in the contemplation 
of those which first offer themselves to our senses, we should do a like 
injury to the majesty of God, as if we should judge of the store of 
some excellent jeweler by that only which is set out to the street in 
his shop. The other reason is, because it is a singular help, and a 
preservative against unbelief and error; fur, says our Saviour, ye do 
err, not knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God; laying before 
us two books or volumes to study. if we will be secured from error— 
first, the Scriptures, revealing the will of God; and then the creatures 
expressing his power.” We have seen, however, that not the power 
of God only, but also his will, is expressed in the constitution of “the 
creatures; and hence a double reason becomes manifest why it is our 
duty to study them. 

It would seem, therefore, that the instructors alluded to have as- 
sumed that it is not truth, but error, which is inculcated in this place. 
If they had pronounced such an opinion after inquiry, and for reasons 
stated, I should have been ready to listen to their objections, and re- 
consider my views; but they have condemned us nnheard and untried 
—assu ming boldly that, because we teach idens different from their own 
individual notions, we are necessarily in error. This assumption indi- 
cates merely that our accusers have not arrived at the same percep- 
tions of the Divine government with ourselves—a result that will by no 
means be wondered at by any one who considers that they have not 
followed the course of inquiry pursued by us. There is, however, 
some reason for surprise, that their opinions should be advanced as un- 
questionably superior to, and exclusive of, those of other men, adopted 
after patient observation and thought, seeing that many of them are 
the emanations of a dark age, in which the knowledge of nature's laws 
did not exist, and that they are prohibited. under pain of forfeiting 
their livings, from changing their tenets, even although they should 
see them to be erroneous.t 

I advance here, for yonr acceptance, no propositions based on the 
authority of my own discernment alone; but I submit them all to your 
scrutiny and judgment. I enable you, as far as in me lies, to detect 
the errors into which I may ioadvertently have fullen, and ask you to 
embrace only the ideas which seem to be supported by evidence and 
renson. We are told by a great authority, to judge of all things by 
their fruits; and, by this test, I leave the doctrines of this philosophy 
to stand or fall. What are the effects of them on your minds? Do 
you feel your conceptions of the Deity circumscribed and debased by 
the views which I have presented—or, on the contrary, purified and 
exalted? la the simplicity, adaptations, and harmony of nature’s laws, 
do you not recognize positive and tangible proof of the omniscience 
and omnipotence of the Crestor—a solemn and impressive lesson, that 


* These Lectures were reported in ono of the newspapers in Edinburgh, and during 
the delivery of tbem, more than one of the clergy of the Established Church preached 
sermons against them. The audience to whom they were addressed belong to that class 
of society over whom the clergy exercise (he most powerful influence, and this appea, 
appeared to be called for to induce them to continue their attendance. In this respect] 
it was successful. 

+ The Church of Scotland recently deposed from the ministry the author of “ My Old 
Hoase, or the Doctrine of Changes,” on account of what they ooneidered to be tho 
heresy of his opinions. 
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in every moment of our existence, we live, and move, and have our 
being, supported by his power, rewarded by his goodness, and restrained 
by his justice? Does not this sublime idea of the continua! presence 
of God vow cease to be a vague, and therefore a cold aud barren con- 
ception; and does it not, through the medium of the natural lawa, be- 
come a deep-felt, encouraging, and controlling reality? Do your un- 
derstandings revolt from such a view of creation, aa ill adapted toa 
moral, religious, and intelligent being! or do they ardently embrace it, 
and leap with joy at light evolving itself from the moral chaos, and ex- 
hibiting order and beauty, authority and rule, in a vast domain where 
previously darkness, perplexity, and doubt prevailed? Do you feel 
your own nature debased by viewing every faculty as calculated for 
virtue, yet so extensive in its range, that when it moves blindly and 
without control it may find a sphere of action even beyond virtne, in 
the wild regions of vice? or do you perceive in this constitntion u glo- 
rious liberty—yet the liberty only of moral beings, happy when they 
follow virtue, and miserable when they offend? In- teaching you that 
every action of your lives has a consequence of good or evil annexed to 
it, according as it harmonizes with, or is in opposition to, the laws of 
God, do I promise impunity to vice, and thereby give a loose rein to 
the impetuosity of passion—or do I set up aronnd the youthful mind a 
hedge and circumvallation, within which it may expatiate in light, and 
liberty, and joy; but beyond which lie sin and inevitable suffering, 
weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth? Let the tree, I say, be 
known by its fruits. Look to heaven, and see if the doctrines which I 
teach have circumscribed or darkened the attributes of the Supreme; 
then turn your contemplation inward, and examine whether they have 
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degraded or exalted, chilled or inspired with humble confidence and - 


hope, the soul which God has given you; and by your verdict, pro- 
nounced ufter this consideration, let the fate of the doctrines be sealed. 
In teaching them, be it repeated, I consider myself to be discharging 
a moral duty; and no frown of men will tempt me to shrink from pro- 
ceeding in such a course. If my exposition of the Divine government 
be true, it is a noble vocation to proclaim it to the world; for the 
knowledge of it must be fraught with blessings and enjoyment to man. 
It would be a cold heart and a coward soul that, with such convictions, 
should fear the face of clay; and only a demonstration of my being in 
error, or the hand of the destroyer Death, shall arrest my course in 
proclaiming any knowledge that I possess which promises to augment 
the virtue and happiness of mankind. If you participate in these senti- 
ments, let us advance and fear not—encouraged by the assurance, that 
if this doctrine be of man it will come to naught, but that if it be of 
God, no human authority can prevail against it! 


LECTURE IV. 


PRESERVING BODILY AND MENTAL HEALTH, A MORAL DUTY ; AMUSE- 
MENTS. 

The preservation of health is a moral duty - Causes of bad health are to be found in in- 
fringement of the organic Ia vs All the bodily organs must be preserved in propor- 
tlonate vigor—Tne pleasures attending high health are refined, and dlstinguleh- 
able from sensual pleasures—The habits of the lower animals are instructive to man 
in regard to health—Labor is indispensable to health—Fatal consequen ces of contin- 
ued, alihouah slight, infractions of the organic laws — Amusements necessary to health, 
and therefore not sinſul We have received facultles of Time, Tune, Ideality, Imita- 
tlon, and Wit, caloulated to invent and practice amusements—Their uses and abuses 
atated—Error of religious pers ns who condemn Instead of purifying and improving 
public amusements. 


Tag next duty of man, as an individual, is to apply his knowledge in 
preserving himself in health, bodily and mental. Without health he is 
unfit for the successful discharge of his duties. It is so advantageous 
and agreeable to enjoy sound health, that many persons will exclaim, 
No prophet is needed to inform us that it is our duty and our interest 
sedulously to guard it;“ but many who treat thus lightly the general 
injunction, are grievously deficient in practical knowledge how to carry 
it into effect. It is true that every man in his senses takes care not to 
fall into the fire or walk into a pool of water; but how many valuable 
lives are put in jeopardy by sitting in wet clothes, by overtasking the 
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brain in study or in the carea of business, by too frequently repented 
cvovivialities, or other habits thut sap the foundations of beulth! 

In tracing to their source the culamities which arise to families and 
individuals from bad health and untimely death, attended by deep lacer- 
ation of their feelings and numerous privations, it is surprisiog how 
many of them imay be discovered to urise from slight but long-coutinued 
deviations from the dictates of the organic laws; nppareotly so trivial 
at. first that scarcely any injurious or even disagreenble result was ob- 
served, but which, nevertheless, were from the beginning importatn 
errors, whose injurious consequences constantly increased. Perhaps 
the victim had an ardent mind, aud, under the impulse of a luudable 
ambition to excel in his profession, studied with so much intensity, and 
for such loug periods in succession, that he overiasked bis brain and 
ruined his health. His parenta and relations, equally ignorant with 
himself of the organic laws, were rejoicing in his diligence, and form- 
ing fond expectations of the brilliant future that must, in their estimation, 
await one so gifted in virtuous feeling, in intellect, and in industry; 
when suddenly he was seized with fever, with inflaminntion, or with 
consumption, and in a few days or weeks was carried to the tomb. 
The heart bleeds at the sight; and the ways of Providence appear hard 
to be reconciled with our natural feelings and expectations; yet when 
we trace the eutustrophe to its first cause, it is discovered to have bad 
no mysterious or vindictive origin. The habits which appenred to the 
spectators so prniseworthy, uni calculated to lend to such excellent at- 
tainments, were practically erroneous, and there was not one link 
Wanting to complete the connection between them and the evil which 
they induced, 

Another cause by which health and life are frequently destroyed, is 
occasional reckless conduct, pursued in ignorance of the laws of the 
human constitution. Take as an example the following case, which I 
have elsewhere given: A young man in a public office, after many 
months of sedentary occupations, went to the country on a shooting 
excursion, where he exhausted himself by muscular exertion, of which 
his previous habits had rendered him little capable; he went to bed 
feverish, and perspired much during the night : next day he came to Ed- 
inburgh, unprotected by a greut-coat, on the outside of an early conch ; 
his skin was chilled, the perspiration wus checked, the blood received 
ao undue determination to the interior vital organs, disease was excited 
in the lungs, and within n few weeks he was consigned to the grave. 

l received an interesting communication in illustration of the topic 
which I am now discussing. from a medical gentleman well known in the 
literary world by his instructive publications. His letter was suggested 
by a perusal of the Constitution of Man.” „On four several occa- 
sions,” says he, “I have nearly lost my life from infringing the organic 
laws. When a lad of fifteen, I brought on a brain fever (from excess- 
ive study) which nearly killed me; at the age of nineteen I had an 
attack of peritonitis (inflammation of the lining membrane of the abdo- 
men) occasioned by violent efforts in wrestling and leaping; and while 
in France, nine years ago, I was laid up with pneumonia (inflammation 
of the lungs) brought on by dissecting in the great galleries of La Pitié 
with my coat and hat off in the month of December, the windows next 
to me being constantly open; and in 1829 1 had a dreadful fever, oc- 
casioned by walking bome from a party, at which I had been dancing, 
in an exceeding cold morning, without u cloak or great-coat. 1 was 
for four months on my back, and did not recover perfectly for more 
than eighteen months, All these 6vils were entirely of my own cren- 
ting, and arose from a fvolish violation of laws which every sensible 
man ought to observe and regulate himself by. Indeed, I have always 
thought—and your book confirms me more fully in the sentiment— 
that, by proper attention, crime and disease and misery of every sort, 
could, in a much greater measure than is generally believed, be banish- 
ed from the earth, and that the true method of doing so is to instruct 
people in the laws which govern their own ſrame.“ “ 


The author of this letter wax Dr. Robert Macnish, and I regret to any, that since it 
was written he bas fallen a victim to another attack of fever, 
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The grent requisite of health is the preservation of all the ler 
orguns of the body in a condition of regular and proportionate acti 
to allow none to become too languid, and none too active. Then 
of this harimonioas activity is a plensing conscivusness of existence 
perienced when the mind is withdrawn from all exciting object 
turned inward on its own feelings. A philosophical friend one 
marked to me, that he never considered himself to be in com 
heulth, except when he was able to place his feet firmly on the 
his bands hanging carelessly by his sides, his eyes wandering 
space, and thus circumstanced, to feel such agreeable sensations ut 
in his mere bodily frame, that he could raise his mind to beaven 
thank God that he was n living man. This description of the ¢ 
pleasing enjoyment which accompanies complete health appears t 
to be ndmirable. It can hardly be doubted that the Creator inte 
that the mere play of our bodily organs should yield us pleasure. 
probable that this iv the chief groutifiention enjayed by the inferior 
mals; nnd althoogh we Davo received the Digh gift of reason, it 
nnt nncessurily fallow that we should be deprived of the delights v 
our organic Nature ie fairly caleulated in afford, How different i 
enjoyment which L have described, urising from the temperate, a 
hanoooious play of every bodily funetion—from sensual plensure, v 
results Hunt the abiso of a few of our bodily appetites, and is folk 


by lustig pain; nod Yet ae perverted are boman notions, in c 
quence of ignorance nod vicious habits, that thousands attach no 
to thu plirise bodily pleasure but that of sensual indulgence. 


pleasurable feelings springing from health are delicate and ref 
they are the supports and rewards of virtue, and altogether incor 
ible with vicious gratification of the appetites. So widely do the! 
of civilized life depart from the stundards of nature, that I fear 
enjoyment is known, io its full exquisiteness, to comparatively 
Too many of us, when we direct our attention to our bodily sensa 
experience only feelings of discomfort, anxiety, and disenr 
which make us fly to nn external pursuit, that we mny escape 

ourselves. This undefined unensiness is the result of slight, but e 
sive derangement of the vital functions, and is the prelude of fi 
disease. The causes of these uneasy feelings muy be traced it 
erroneous hubits, occupations, und physical condition; and until se 
sliall become so enlightened as to adopt extensive improvements 

these particulars, there is no prospect of their termination. 

It is instructive to compare with our own the modes of life o 
lower animals, whose actions and habita nre directly promptec 
regulated by the Creator, by means of their instincts; because, 
circumstances in which our constitution closely resembles theirs, 
conduct is really a lesson read to us by the Allwise himself. 1f, 
we survey them attentively, we observe that they are incited 
course of action calculated to produce harmonious activity in all 
vital orgaos, and thus insure their possession of health. Animal 
state of nature are remarkably cleanly io their habiis. You must 
observed the feathered tribes dressing their plumage nud wa 
themselves in the brooks. The domestic cat is most care fal to pre: 
a clean, sleek, glossy skin; the dog rolls himself on grass or straw 
the horse, when grazing, does the sume, if he has not enjoyer 
luxury of being well curried. The sow, although our standar 
comparison for dirt, is not deserving of this character. It is invar 
clean, wherever it is possible for it to be so; and its bud repul 
arises from its masters, too frequently, lenving it no sphere of exis! 
except dunghills and other receptacles of filth. In u stable-yard, w 
there is abundance of clean straw, the sleeping-place of the sow i 
soiled, and the creature makes great efforts to preserve it in 
condition. 

Again: In n state of nature there has been imposed on the in! 
animals, in acquiring their fuod, an extent of labor which amour 
regular exercise of their corporeal organs. And lastly, their foo 
been so adjusted to their constitutions, that without cookery the 
well nourished, but very rarely rendered sick through surfeit, or th 
qunlity of what they eat. [speak always of animals in n stute o 
ture. The domestic cow, which has stood in a houses for many mo 
when first turned into a clover-field in summer, uccasionally cor 
a surfeit; but she would not do so if left on the hill-side. nnd all 
to pick up her food by assiduous exertion, The animals, T repen 
impelled directly by the Creator to act in the manner now descr 
and when we study their organization, and see ita close resemb 
to the human frame, we can not fail, while we admire the wisdon 
benevolence displayed in their habits and constitution, hence to 
lessons for the regulation of our own. 

[ro BE conTiInvED.] 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 


ONE OF THE BRITISH PORTS. 
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The face of Thomson 
presents s very childlike 
smoothness and round- 
ness, indicative of a fall 
degree of the vital tem- 
perament, and also of 
harmoniousness of or- 
ganization. By the ex- 
ceasive fullness of the 
eye, especially the down- 
ward pressure of it 
toward the cheek, a re- 
markable copiousness of 
expression is indicated, 
for which his writings 
are noted. He bad also 
a rather strong develop- 
ment of the mental or 
nervous temperament, 
but not enough of it to 
overcome the smooth- 
ness induced by the vi- 
tal temperament, or to 
give him n sharpness or 
crispness of style.] 

All the likenesses of 
the poet Thomson indi- 
cate, besides large Ide- 
ality and Perception, an 
unusual endowment of 


THE BRITISH POBTS: 
THEIR LEADING PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS, 
{conrnrern.] 

Tur head of the poet Wordsworth is really 
an interesting study. Behold what a large, broad 
forehead and tophead is his! He was eminently 
the poet of logic and metaphysics. He had also 
very great imagination, and one reason why 
much of his poetry seems dry to people is, that he 
becomes to their minds obscure and metaphysical. 
His mind took a sweep above and beyond the 
range of others. 

The organ of Time appears large, as well as 
Tune, and one quality of his poetry, it will be re- 
membered, is the harmonious rhythm of it—the 
jingle, which sometimes is almost carried to excess. 

His Benevolence was large, evincing kindness, 
affection, and a desire to do good. What a re- 
markable face! Such a countenance is indicative 
of u great predominance of the moral and intel- 
lectusl over the animal. His Cautiousness was 
large, his Ideality and Sublimity immense, his 
Mirthfulness large, and nearly all the perceptive 
organs strongly marked. His Veneration being 
large, gave him a religious spirit. 

He would have been a philosopher had he used 
his intellect merely, but his Imagination warmed 
the intellect of the philosopher and made him a 
poet. 

The poet Thomson is known for the smooth 
flow of his poetry, and for the redundancy of 
his words, and we know of no portrait in which 
the organ of Language is more amply developed. 
He had, also, the vital temperament in considera- 
ble degree, which is favorable to a conversational, 
talkative, wordy spirit, Dickens has a similar 
temperament, and he, of ull prose writers of his 
time, is the most wordy. 


- the orgen of Language; 
and his great prodigality in the use of the latter 
faculty has been the chief target for the arrows of 
criticism. Dr. Johnson was accustomed, when any 
one was growing enthusiastic about the author of 
the Seasons,” to seize the poet's great work, read 
a favorite passage, and, after it had been warmly 
eulogized, inform the company that he had omitted 
every other line. Though this smacks somewhat 
of the occasional injustice of the great lexico- 
grapher, it is not the less true that many passages 
may be found in the“ Seasons” so exceedingly 
amplified that entire lines can be expunged, with 
little injury to the sense or beauty of the para- 
graph. 

The following lines may be cited, rather, how- 
ever, to show how unjust Johnson's criticism might 
sometimes have been, though in the main cor- 
rect. Upon the subject of disinterested goodness 
the poet sings— 

But to the generous, still Improving mind, 

[That gives the hopeless heart to sing for Joy,] 

Diffusing kind beneficence around, 

[Boastloss as now descends the silent dew,) 

To him, the long review of ordered life 

Is inward rupture only to be felt.” 
The lines inclosed may be removed, certainly, 
without much affecting the mere sense of the pas- 
sage ; but who, for the sake of condensation, would 
wish away— 


“ Boastleas as now descends the leni dew,” 


that truly poetical image of unostentatious be- 
nevolence. Many passages could be selected from 
the “ Seasons” to which Johnson's criticiam would 
much more justly apply, but the task is ungra- 
cious, and it is left for those who find equal pleas- 
Ure in detecting faults as in discovering beauties— 
for those who will wander through whole gardens, 
amid flowers of every hue and fragrance, to pluck 
an ugly weed, almost smothered in their sweets. 


(June, 


In the works of Oliver Goldsmith, edited by 
Washington Irving, is a fair engraving of the 
author, by J. B. Longacre, from a painting by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, whose accuracy in likenesses, 
added to hia own intimacy with the poet, induces 
an entire reliance upon its faithfulness. In this 
engraving the os frontis is finely developed. But 
the attention is chiefiy arrested by the extraordi- 
nary protrusion of the organ of Locality, whose 
function, Phrenology supposes, imparts the love 
and desire for travel. Now, if there be any one 
trait more strongly marked than another, in the 
author of the Traveller“ if there be a fact of 
his personal history more strongly impressed upon 
the memory of his admirers than another—it is 
that well-authenticated one of his having actually 
accomplished the tour of Europe on foot !—of 
having, in spite of innumerable obstacles, of want 
of friends, influence, and money, and, as he him- 
self terms it, “ want of impudence,” gratified the 
imperious demands of this organ by strolling from 
one end of Europe to the other, even when a 
smattering skill upon a flute constituted his prin- 
cipal means of support. That the inconveniences, 
the countless deprivations, and innumerable mor- 
tifications, attendant upon such a vagabond life, 
should have been incurred, and voluntarily in- 
orrred, by a man of education and refined taste, 
by one of his peculiar sensitiveneas, is by no 
means s Common occurrence, even among the ec- 
centric class of mon to which, as s poet and man 
of genius, he belongs. So unconquerable was this 
propensity for wandering, that even after he had 
attained an enviable rank among the greatest 
writers of his nge, bis restlessness, and great 
anxiety for further travel, formed a prominent 
feature in his character. The well-known vanity 
of the poet may be ascribed to morbid Approba- 
tiveness. His selfish faculties, as a class, were 
rather small, and his utter want of common pru- 
dence is in harmony with the fact. But he also 
possessed, according to this engraving, strong 
social feelings ; he had much of that organization 
which Phrenology says creates a love of home and 
its kindred pleasures. How, then, it may be in- 
quired, does this agree with the predominance of 
an opposing faculty? Let the poet himself recon- 
cile the apparent contradiction in the following 
lines : 

“Tn all my wanderings round this world of care, 

In all my griefs, and God bas given my share, 
I stil bad hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amid these humble bowers to lay me down; 
To husband out life's taper to Ita close, 

And keep the flame from wasting, by repose ; 

I still had hopes, for pride atenda us still, 
Among the swains lo show my bouk-earn'd akill— 
Around the fire, an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all T felt, and all T saw; 

And ns a hare, whom horns and hounds pursue, 
Panta lo the place from whence at firat she flew, 
I still had hope, my long vexations past, 

Here to return, aud dis ut homa at Laat.” 

The head of the poet Gray, in an engraving 
now before me, waa full in size, of delicate tem- 
perament, and well developed in the perceptive 
region; Ideality is not large. The poetry of this 
author is essentially that of the man of talent and 
refined taste, as contrasted with the man of genius; 
his imagory is generally referable to the oullings 
of the scholar who bad wandered over every field 
of past literature, selecting with ingenuity, and 
afterwards combining with fancy and feeling, 
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ABOUT BOOKS. 

Of booke in general, we can only stop to say 
that they are the tongues of time, the evangels of 
science, the preachers of theology and religion, 
he counselors of youth, the solace of age, the 
amps to light up the dark and dreary passages of 
nan's journey through the wilderness of life, the 
mirrors to reflect the glories of the invisible 
world, and the guide-boards through the valley of 
he shadow of death. Or, on the other hand, they 
may be the abettors of every vice, the panderers 
© every lust, the seminaries of every species of 
olly and wickedness. Every one who can read, 
snd who has the least desire for useful or enter- 
aining knowledge, must have bvoks; and, to the 
tent of his conscious wants, he should ns freely 
pend his money for them as he would epend it in 
procuring food for the body; nud in the selvetion 
f his books every one should be as careful as he 
would be in discriminating between wholesome 
bod, trash, dirt and poison, while selecting nour- 
shment for the body. 

Books that deserve to be patronized at all, may 
de embraced under the following general classifi- 
ations : 

1. Those that are indispensable. 

2. Those that are convenient, 

3 Those that are merely literary luxuries 

Under the first head are embraced all those 
00ks which convey knowledge indispensable to a 
woper development and right use of one’s phys- 
cal, mental, and moral powers, Under the seo- 
md head sre included all those that tend t» 
‘acilitate the application of the knowledge ac- 
luired from those of the first class, and that nid 
man in attaining to excellence and eminence in 
such knowl and its employment in the uses 
of life. And in the third olnasification are com- 
prised all those that relate and minister to the 
all fruition, moral pleasures, and enjoyments of 
that which is rudimentally acquired by the aid of 
those of the first two claases. 

Reader, that you may be aided in making a 
judicious selection of the books which are in some 
good degree to form your character, to guide you 
through life, and perhaps in no small measure to 
determine your state in the life to come, we send 
you & CATALOGUE, which you will find on the op- 
posite side of this sheet. The general subject 
treated in esoh of the books mentioned in this list 
is indicated in the title with sufficient clearness to 
enable each one to judge of its probable adaptation 
to his wants. It isnot presumed that a// the books 
here mentioned will be needed by each person 
who receives this paper, yet we can hardly be- 
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more of these books will be forwarded by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of the prices named. 

Any person ordering three dollars’ worth at the 
prices named, shall be entitled to the PArenolog- 
ical or Water-Cure Journal, as be may desig- 
nate, for one year. ‘Those sending $6, sball be 
entitled to a year’s subscription to both these 
journals, or to Lire ILLUSTRATED. For $10, wo 
will send ten dollars’ worth of books, and all 
three of these publications, for one year. 

Liberal discounts mnde to those who buy to sell 
again, Address Fowier ann WELLS. 

308 Broadway, NY. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE, 

In 1620 the Anglo-Saxon race numbered about 
6,000,000, and was confined to England, Wales, 
and Scotland; and the combination of which it is 
the result was not then more than half perfected, for 
neither Wales nor Scotland was half Saxonized at 
the time. Now it numbers 60,000,000 of human 
beings planted upon all the islands and conti- 
nents of the earth, and increasing everywhore by 
an intense ratio of progression. It is fast absorb- 
ing or displucing all the sluggish races or barba- 
rous tribes of men that have occupied the conti- 
nents of America, Africa, Asia, and the islands of 
the ocean. If no great physical revolution in- 
tervene to check its propagation, it will number 
800,000,000 of human beings in less than one 
hundred and fifty years from the present time— 
all speaking the same language, centered to the 
same literature and religion, and exhibiting all its 
inherent and inalienable characteristics. 


Thus the population of the earth is fast becom- 
ing Anglo-Saxonized by blood. But the English 
language is more self-expansive and aggressive 
than the blood of that race. When a community 
begin to speak the English language it is half 
Saxonized, even if not a drop of Anglo-Saxon blood 
runs in its veins. Ireland was never colonized 
from England like North America or Australia, 
but nearly the whole of its 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 
already speak the English language, which is the 
preparatory state to being entirely absorbed into 


the Anglo-Saxon race as one of its most vigorous 
see useful elements. 1 the lish 
anguage is gaining upon the languages of the 
sant, and preparing thoso who — for this 
absorption. 

The young generation of the Enst Indies is 
learning it, and it is probable that within fifty 
years 65,000,000 of humun beings of the Asiatic 
race will speak the language on that continent. 
So it is in the United States. About 60,000 emi- 
grants from Germany and other countries of con- 
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tinental Europe are arriving in thie country 
every year, Perhaps they can not speak a word 


| of English when they first land on our shores, but 


in the course of a few years they master the lan- 

age to some extent. Their children sit upon 
the same geats, in our common schools, with those 
of native Americans, and become, as they wup 
and diffuse themselves among the rest of the Pop- 
ulation, completely Anglo-Saxonized. Thus the 
race is fast occupying and subduing to its genius 
all the continents and islands of the earth. 

The grandson of many & young man who reads 
these lines will probably live to see the day when 
the race will number its 800, 000, 000 human beings. 
Their unity, harmony. and brotherhood must be 
determined by the relations between Grent Britain 
and the United States, Their union will be the 
union of the two worlds. If they discharge their 
duty to each other and to mankind, they must be- 
come the united heart of the mighty race they 
represent, feeding its myriad veins with the blood 
of moral and political life. Upon the state of 
their fellowship, then, more than upon the union 
of any two nations on earth, depends the well- 
being of humanity and the peace and progress of 
the world. 

— — ee —-— 

TEACH THE WOMEN TO SAVE, 

There's the secret. A saving woman at the 
bead of a family is the very best savings’ bank 
yet established—one that receives deposits daily 
and hourly, with no costly machinery to manage 
it. The idea of saving is n pleasant one, and if 
“ the women” would imbibe it at once they would 
cultivate and adhere to it, and thus, when they 
were not aware of it, would be laying the founda- 
tion of a competent security in a stormy time, and 
shelter in a rainy day. The woman who sees to 
her own house has a large field to save in; the 
best way to make her comprehend it is for her to 
keep an account of current expenses. Probably 
not one wife in ten has an idea how much are the 
expenditares of herself and family. Where from 
one to two thousand dollars are expended an- 
nually, there is n chanco to save sometbing if the 
attempt is only made. Let the housewife take 
the idea—act upon it, and strive over it, and she 
will save many dollars perhaps hundreds—where 
before she thought it impossible. This is a duty 
not a prompting of avarice—a moral obligation 
that rests upon the woman” as well as the man; 
but it is a duty, we are sorry to any, that is cul- 
tivated very little, even among those who preach 
the moat, ond regard themselves as examples io 
most matters, ‘Teach the women to save,” is a 
good enough maxim to be inserted in the next 
edition of “ Poor Richard's Almanac.” 
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INTERVIEW WITH A POLAR BEAR. 

It seems hardly right to call polar bears land 
animals ; they abound here 110 geographical milea 
from the nearest land, upon very loose broken- up 
ice, which is steadily drifting into the Atlantic at 
the rate of twelve or fourteen miles daily. To re- 
main upon it would be to insure their destruction 
were they not nearly amphibious. They hunt by 
scent, and are constantly seen running against 
the wind, which prevails from the northward, so 


that the same instinct which directs their search | 


for prey, also serves the important purpose of 
guiding them in the direction of land and more 
solid ice. I remarked that the upper part of 
bruin’s fore-paws are rubbed quite bare. Peter- 
son explaine that to surprise the seal a bear 
crouches down with his forepaws doubled under- 
neath, and pushes himself noiselessly for ward with 
his hinder legs until within a few yards, when he 
springs upon the unsuspeoting victim, whether in 
the water or upon the ice. The Greenlanders are 
fond of bear’s flesh, but never eat the heart or 
liver, and say that these parts cause sickness. 
No instance is known of Greenland bears attack- 
ing men except when wounded or provoked ; they 
never disturb the Esquimaux graves, although 
they seldom fail to rob a cache of seal’s flesh, 
which is a similar construction of loose stones 
above the ground. A native of Upernavik, one 
dark winter’s day, was out visiting his seal nets. 
He found a seal entangled, and while kneeling 
down over it upon the ice to get it clear, he felt a 
slap on the back, from his companion, as he sup- 
posed; but a second and heavier blow made him 
look smartly round. He was horror-stricken to 
see a peculiarly grim old bear instead of his com- 
rade! Without deigning further notice of the 
man, bruin tore the seal out of the net, and oom- 
menced his supper. He was not interrupted ; nor 
did the man wait to see the meal finished.— 
Captain M. Clintock s Voyage in Search of Sir 
John Franklin. 
— — 

Lavekrg anv Musc.—Laughter and music 
are alike in many points; both open the heart, 
wake up the affections, elevate our natures. 
Laughter ennobles, for it speaks forgiveness ; 
music does the same, by the purifying influences 
which it exerts on the better feelings and senti- 
ments of our being. Laughter banishes gloom ; 
music madness. It was the harp in the hands of 
the son of Jesse which exorcised the evil spirit 
from royalty; and the heart than can laugh ont- 
right does not harbor treason, stratagems, and 
spoils. Cultivate music, then--put no restraint 
upon a joyous nature—let it grow and expand by 
what it feeds upon, and thus stamp the counte- 
nance with the sunshine of gladness, and the heart 
with the impress of a diviner nature, by feeding 
it on that “ concord of sweet sounds” which pre- 
vails in the habitations of angels. 

“Tam very much troubled, madam, with cold 
feet and handa.” I should suppose, sir, that a 
young gentleman who had so many mittens given 
him by the ladies, might at least keep his hands 
warm.” 

Tnxnx is, in England, an excese of 800,000 
females over males. This disparity is caused by 
the warg and the standing armies, by the drain of 
men for the mercantile and naval marine, and by 
the greater number of males who emigrate to the 
colonies and to the United States. 

Treetimonrat.—To MR. Gammon—Sir: Your 
newly invented and highly improved hair-oil is 
most satisfactory iu its reaults. I tried it on the 
wooden legs of my kitchen-table, which’ were as 
straight and as ugly as a chimney-pot. It is 
needless to say they are now curled like a pig’s 
tail, and as beautifully twisted as the cunning of 
a diplomatist. me Bucar. 
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TRYING TO PLEASE EVERYBODY. 
HINTS TO THE EDITORS. 


One reader crics, Your strain's too grave, 
Too much morality you have, 
Too much about religion ; 
Give me sume witch or wizard tales, 
Of stip-slop ghost with fins and scales, 
And features like a pigeon. 


I love to read, another cries, 
Those monstrous tashionable lies 
In other words, those novels, 
Composed of kings, and priesta. and lords, 
Of border wars, and gothic hordes 
That used to live in hovels. 


The man of dull scholastic lore 
Would like to see a httle more 
Ot first-rate scraps of Latin: 
The grocer feign would learn the price 
Of tea and sugar, fruit and rice; 
The draper, silk and saun. 


Another cries, We want more fan, 
A witty anecdote or pun, 
A rebus or a riddle ; 
Some wish for parliamentary news; 
And some, perhaps, of wiser views, 
Would rather hear a fiddle, 


Another cries, I want to see 
A jumbled-up variety, 
Varlety in all oe ae 
A miscellaneous hodge-podge print, 
Composed (L only give the hint) 
Of multifarious small things. 


I want somo marriage news, saya miss ; 
It constitutes my highest bliss, 
To bear of weddings plenty, 
For in the time of general rain 
None suffer from a drouth. tis plain, 
At least not une in twenty. 


I want to hear of deaths, says one, 
Of people totally undone 
By losses, fire, or fever; 
Another answers. full as wise, 
I'd rather havo the fall and rise 
Of raccoon skins and beaver. 


Some signify a secret wish 

For now and then a favorite dish 
Of politics to suit them ; 

But here we rest at perfect ease, 

For should they swear the moon was cheese, 
We never should confute them. 


Or gee or humorous, wild or tame, 
Lofty or low, ‘tis all the same, 
Too haughty or too humble; 
So, brother editors, pursue 
The path that seems the best to you, 
And let the grumblers grumble. 


Two young fellows got to bantering each cther 
the other day. Finally, one of them exclaimed, 
„Well, there's one thing you can’t do!” „What 
is it?“ “ You can’t put your head into an empty 
barrel.” Oh, nonsense,” exclaimed the other, 
“why can’t 1?” “ Because,” dryly rejoined the 
first, it is an impossibility to put a Rogen 
into a barrel !” 

WRAT is the best to prevent old maids from 
despairing ?—pairing. 

VEAL is now called “unfinished beef;” lamb, 
“incipient mutton ;” and sucking pig, premoni- 
tory pork.” 

“ Hurry up the hot cakes” is now politely ren- 
dered, ‘‘ Accelerate the preparation of those calo- 
rific productiona of the griddle.” 

“ Dawxrer,” said an exquisite, the other day, 
“ I want you to tell me what I can put into my 
head to make it right.” It wants nothing but 
braius,” said the physician. 

Quorn Patrick of the Pankee—* Be dad, if he 
was cast away on a dissolate island, he'd get up 
the next mornin’ an’ go around sellin’ maps to the 
inhabitants.” 

„WII, George,” asked a friend of a young 
lawyer, how do you like your profession?“ 
4 Alas, sir, my profession is much better than 
my practice.” 
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ENGINEERING OF SPIDERS. 
Some days eince, while writing in my office 
attention was attracted tu a small epider desc 
ing from the under side of a table in the co 


| of the room, where it had stationed itself ur 


lested. A large horse-fly many times too 
fur the spider : which was very small) to mar 
had by some means become disabled and la 
the floor. The spider descended to the fly, 
with some caution, began to entangle it it 
web, and soon had it completely bound. 
spider then ascended to the table, and soor 
soended again; and thus continued to ascend 
descend for some time, fastening the fly 
completely each time it returned. I was ats 
to know its object in binding the fly so compl 
on the floor. Soon, however, it ceased desc 
ing, and appeared to be busily employed a 
station near the table. I could not conceive 
ita object was in passing about so very acti 
but imagine my surprise when, in a short tii 
saw the fly leave the floor, and begin to as 
toward the table. This was soon explained. 
spider had attached a number of cords to th 
extending to the table, and by stretching ea 
its greatest tension, and confining the upper 
the elasticity of the cords (some fifty or more) 
combined in raising the fly. By continuing 
process of tightening one cord at a time, in 
fifteen or twenty minutes the fly was raised t 
table, and there deposited for future use. 


Ee 
DATES WORTH REMEMBERIN! 


1180—Glass windows first used for light. 
1236—Chimneys first put to houses. 
1252 — Lend pipes for carrying water. 
1290—Tuallow candles for light. 
1299—Spectacles invented by an Italian. 
1302—Paper first made from linen. 
1341 — Woolen oloth first made in England. 
1410 Art of painting in oil. 
1440 — Art of printing from movable types. 
1477 — Watches first made in Germany. 
1450 Variations in the compass first notie 
1468 — Pins first used in England. 
1590 Telescope invented by Porta and Jar 
1601 — Tea first brought to Europe from Cb 
1603— Taueater erected in England by 8 
speare. 
1603 Thermometer invented by Sanctoriu 
1619—Ciroulation of the blood discovere 
Harvey. 
1625—- Brick first made of any required six 
1626— Printing in colors invented. 
1620—-Newspapers first established. 
1630—Shoe- buckles first made. 
1636—Wine made from grapes in England. 
1639— Pendulum clocks invented. 
1641 — Coffee brought to England. 
1641 Sugar- cane cultivated in the W. Indie 
648 Barometer invented by Torricelli 
Italy. 
1646— Air-guns invented. 
1649— Steam engine invented. 
1650 Bread first made without yeast. 
1759 Cotton first planted in the United St: 
1768—Fire- engine first invented. 
1766—Steam-engine improved by Watt. 
1785—Stereoty ping invented in Scotland. 
1788—Animal magnetism discovered by! 
mer. 


A Goon Puzzie.—The following enigma 
address on a letter envelop is a good one: 
Wood, 
J 


Mass. 
Correctly interpreted, the letter was sent t 
Underwood, Andover, Mass. The inventor | 
got that up was considerable. 


1860. 


He wrote but little poetry—his poetical writings 
scarcely filling a small volume; was all his life n 
student, constantly adding to his stores of know- 
ledge, which were yarious and profound, but he 
produced little; and but for hia correspondence, 
and the testimony of his friends, the world would 
have known comparatively nothing of his attain- 
ments. When we would praise him, we resort to 
the Elegy in a Country Church-Yard;” his 
‘t odes ™ are oftener praised than read. His great 
acquirements are in striking harmony with hia 
large perceptive faculties, which were manifested 
through his life, while his small volume of poetry 
indicates smaller Ideality. W. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
A SERMON 
BY REV, HENRY WARD BEECHER.” 


(Preached at Plymouth Chursh, before the Brooklyn 
Yonng Men's Christian Association, Sunday evening, May 
fith, 1860. Reported for the Independent by T. J. Ellin- 
wood. Published in the Puzexotogioat Jou AL by 
permission.] 

“ And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly; and I 
pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body be pre_ 
served blameless unto the coming of oar Lord Jesus 
Obrist"—1 Tums, v. 23, 

Tux Apostle prays for the sanctification of these 
his disciples, according to that division of men 
which often appears in his writings. The spirit” 
is equivalent to our idea of the soul, or the moral 
nature of men—the immortal part—that which 
holds communion with God, and is to dwell in the 
spirit-world with him. That which is here trans- 
lated soul, is, in the Apostle's philosophy, the 
lower or animal soul, including the appetites and 
passions, The body, of course, is the physical 
frame on which these other endowments are 
placed, and through which they act. Therefore, 
when he prays for their spirit, and soul, and body, 
he divides the life of man into the three classes 
which I have mentioned. 

Paul desires the sanctification of the whole man. 
Tu this result the body is not omitted. The same 
prominence is given to that which is given to the 
soul and the spirit. The relation of man's body 
to his Christian character is highly important. No 
man can neglect the laws of health without com- 
promising his religious life. A sick man may be 
a good man, and a sound man may be a bad man; 
but, aa a general proposition, it is true that 
health and virtue require that every part of a 
man’s nature should be symmetrioully developed. 
The body is needful in this mortal state to the 
soul, to its healthy condition, to its healthy ac- 
tivity. 

Requested to speak especially with reference to 
the wants of the young men under the auspices of 
the Brooklyn Young Men's Christian Association, 
and with reference to the effort which they con- 
template making for the physical training of the 
young, I propose to speak— 

First, of the puty or HEALTH: 

Secondly, of the influences which, particularly 
in cities, threaten to undermine it. 

Thirdly, of some of the means of promoting it, 

And fourthly, of some reasons why Christian 


* Entered, nocording to Act of Congress, in tho year 
1860, by J. II. Richards, in the Clerk's Of- of the Dulted 
States for the Southern District of New York. 
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young men should seek 
the welfare of the com- 
munity by efforts made 
wisely for the physical 
well-being of their fel- 
low-men, 

It may seem strange 
to some that I should 
speak of health as a du- 
ty; but, it is a duty— 
it is a Christian duty. 
If it is a duty seldom 
spoken of in the pulpit, 
so much the worse—so 
much the more need that 
we should begin to do 
better. 

In general, health is 
a matter of volition. To 
be sure, some inherit 
constitutions damaged 
from the beginning. A 
few that come to man- 
hood may, perhaps, be 
counted from the first 
the crentures of irrep- 
arable misfortune, so far 
as physical health is con- 
cerned. A few, also, by 


PORTRAIT OF JAMES THOMSON, 


ONE OF THE DRITISH PORTS. 


some shock, or grievous experience, may have 
become hopelessly weakened and deranged. But 
these cases are exceptional, and as compared with 
the whole mass of men, they are few. They do 
not impair the force of the general statement that 
health is within the reach of every man. If men 
will observe moderation in their passions and 
their appetites; if they will make it a habit to 
study and to obey those natural laws of God 
which respect their bodies ; if, in the indulgence 
of sensuous plensures, in eating and drinking, in 
sleeping and exercise, in the interchange of labor 
and amusement, in the use of God's oceanic boun- 
ties of water and air, they will study the economy 
of nature and of God—if they will do these things, 
they may be uniformly healthy. No man may by 
a single act of will be or become healthy; but by 
a continuous will—thnt which philosophers call a 
generic purpose—and by a continuous wisdom, 
every man may attain health, or maintain it if he 
has not forfeited it. And such are the important 
relations of health to the whole economy of hu- 
man life, and even to the formation of Christian 
character for the life to come, that every Chris- 
tian ought to write down at the top of his book of 
good resolutions, By the help of God, I am de- 
termined conscientiously to be a good Christian in a 
healthy body.“ While you are seeking grace, do 
not forget to seek that which is to be the vehicle, 
if not the instrument, of graco—bodily health; for 
there is much devil in a morbid fiber, and there is 
much grace in a sound and healthy one. 

I. Let us consider, then, some reasons why 
every man should regard bodily health in the 
light of u moral duty. 

1. Because the body is a gift of God, to be held 
and used for the honor of God, according to his 
own nuture, and for the purposes to which it was 
created. The many evils and sing ints which men 
are carried by force of bodily passions and appe- 
tites have led some to set themselves ng duet the 
body; aud good men have been wont to gay all 


manner of things against it—at first in a figure, 
but at length with earnest ascetic philosophy. 
Men have traduced the body, and slandered it 
abominably. It has been called a prison, a cold 
dungeon, a shackle, a vile thing, a death. By 
way of mere rhetoric and figure, it is not wrong 
to call it so yet, in the view of something better; 
but to take this language as literally and physio- 
logically true in Christian terminology, ia simply 
abominable. Men shower unmannerly epithets 
upon it, and attack it with vehement rhetorio, as 
if moral purity demanded the shgpifice, instead of 
the regulation and the right control of the body. 
God made the human body, and it is by far the 
most exquisite and wonderfal organization which 
has come to us from the Divine hand, It is a 
study for one’s whole life. If an undevout astron- 
omer is mad, an undevout physiologist is yet mad- 
der. The stomagh, that prepares the body’s sup- 
port; the vessels, that distribute the supply ; the 
arteries, that take up the food, and send it round; 
the lungs, that aerate the all-nourishing blood ; 
that muscle-engine, which, without fireman or 
engineer, stands night and day pumping and driv- 
ing u wholesome stream with vital irrigation 
through all the system; the nervous system, that 
unites and harmonizes the whole band of organs; 
the brain, that dwells in the dome high above all, 
like a true royalty—these, with their various and 
wonderful functions, are not to be lightly spoken 
of or irreverently held. For no man can prop- 
erly discharge his duty toward God, nor receive 
the gift of the human body from the Divine hand 
in a grateful and thankful spirit, nor properly ap- 
preciate its functions in life,or his duties spring - 
ing therefrom, who is brought to the bad habit of 
speaking evil of the body. It is a good body if it 
is rightly used; and if it is wrongly used, the way 
is not to revile it, but to reform your use, and to 
put that to good purposes which was well made for 
good purposes. The sins to which it leads, the 
mischiefs which arise through its ministrations, 
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are not lessened by railing at it. On the contrary, 
a higher conception of its functions, the habit of 
regarding it asa gift of God, and of considering 
it as the subject of moral duties, will best pre- 
vent the dangers; for, the world over, a right use 
of anything is the effectual preveutive of the 
wrong use. If, then, we receive this power from 
God, we are to honor him by employing it so 
that it shall in the highest degree answer the 
ends for whioh it was created. We are respon- 
sible to God for the manner in whioh we treat our 
bodies. 

2. No man has a right to withdraw so much 
capital from human society, nor add so much tax 
or burden to it, as every siok man must. Where 
sickness is inevitable, and without fault of its 
viotim, he ia a subject of pity. But where, as is 
the case in a majority of instances, it is the eub- 
jeot's own fault and sin that incapacitates him, 
though we may still pity, and shonld certainly 
show meroy of watohfal attention, yet he abould 
blame himself for deserting the great army of in- 
dustry, for withdrawing from that noble host of 
workers by whom the great tasks of human life 
are carried on. No man bas a right to be sick 
when prudence would prevent it, any more than a 
soldier has a right, in a oritical oampaign, to be 
wounded needlessly, and so, instead of standing 
with his comrades to attack or defend, lay him- 
self upon them a dead weight, or worse yet, a liv- 
ing weight, subtracting not only himself, but all 
others, also, who are required to take care of him 
and minister to his recovery. Not only is every 
sick man one taken away from the workers, but 
he takes away all those that are required to at- 
tend upon him. 

8. The relation of health to a man’s disposition, 
and so to his capacity of conferring and receiving 
happiness, is worthy of serious study. The hap- 
piness of our life does not consist in a few great 
sources ; it springs from innumerable minute and 
constantly recurring causes; and, more than from 
all other things together, it springs from tbe dis- 
position of men among themselves, and toward 
each other. The morbid states of health, the irri- 
tableness of disposition arising from unstrung 
nerves; the impatience, the crossnese, tbe fault- 
finding of men, who, full of morbid influences, are 
unhappy themselves, and throw the oloud of their 
troubles like a dark shadow upon others, teach us 
what eminent duty there is in health. It is not 
of itself alone domestic happiness, for that de- 
pends upon more positive causes; but it certainly 
is true that in the present ill estate of human life, 
the want of good stomach, of firm nerve, of patience 
and endurance, which belong to health, fill thon- 
sauda of households with quarrels, and morose- 
ness, and complaiuts, and unhappiness ; and when 
the family ia sour, human life itself can not be 
sweet. Much of the power of men to prodnoe 
happiness depends, not, as you say, upon grace, 
but upon their disposition; and their disposition 
depends upon their health. A man that is robust 
and hardy, naturally tends to carry cheer wher- 
ever he goes, and to be forbesring toward others. 
Patience belongs to robustness. On the other 
haud, sickneas ministers to sensibility ; and when 
a man je sick, espeoially in our time when sick - 
ness almost always takes on the form of nervous- 
ness, he is sheeted, as it were, with nerve from 
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head to foot; and everything torments him, and 
he is a torment to everybody else. 

4. The relation of health to gracious Christian 
affections is most intimate and important. Many 
of the temptations which beat upon men are those 
which come from morbid oonditions, and would be 
cured by simple health. Healthy men oftentimes 
are quite ignorant of the difficulties of their weak- 
er brethren, whose weak ness is in their stomach 
and body primarily. What are called spiritual 
throes, are to the very last degree natural throes, 
although they take on spiritual forms outwardly. 
There is not a pastor that has had wide experience 
in dealing with persons afflicted with morbid states 
of mind, who does not know that multitudes and 
multitndes of the cases that come to him to be 
treated spiritually, he must treat as a physician 
and physiologist, and not as an ethical and moral 
teacher; because many of the diffioulties that are 
supposed to be spiritual are purely physical. Many 
of the fundamental Christian virtues—gentlences, 
patience, contentment, hope, cheerfulness, cour- 
age, are so largely depeudent on health, that in all 
but exceptionable cases they are not to be looked 
for in the uahealthy. Now and then we find a 
bed-ridden person that maintains these virtues. 
Buoh persons are rare exceptions. They are 
called saints becanse they are so rare. But those 
who minister to the sick, know that they are al- 
most universally deficient in these virtues, in con- 
sequence of their physioal condition. 

The donbts and the fears, the iongings without 
attainment, the unrest in ite many forms, of men 
that are pursning, or aiming at, a Christian life, 
are symptomatic of unhealth merely. Good occu- 
pation—not too much of it, and yet enough; reg- 
ularity of physical habits, proper diet, and a wise 
observance of the laws of sleep and out-of-door ex- 
eroise, are direct and very efficient means of grace. 
Prayer, meditation, singiog, social religious meet- 
ings, activity in doing good to othera—these all 
ere eminent means of grace, and are to be ob- 
served by all with thankegiving and with assidu- 
ous fidelity; but horseback riding, gymnastic ex- 
ercises, walklog, olimbing, boating— these, too, 


may be means of grace: they may not be; but . 


they may be, if they are properly used. They give 
health, and health gives an easy performance to 
very many of the Christian duties and the Chris- 
tian graces. There is many and many a man that 
by the help of the Bible and the saddle has gone 
to heaven with comparative ease, who would not 
have gone there very easily by the help of either 
alone! It is taking care of the inward life by 
spiritual instrumentalities, and taking care of 
the outward life by pbysical instrumentalities, 
that is to make the whole man, and the whole 
man's life. 

I know that there are a great many who feel a 
Tepugnanoe to any such texching as this, as if it 
detracted something from religion; as if the grace 
of God were sufficient to overmatch all mere phys- 
foal causation. When Gol is pleased to work 
miracles, there is nothing that it is not perfectly 
easy for him to do; but as he is not pleased to 
work miracles except under extraordinary and 
emerzent circumstances, we are always to judge 
of what is divinely wise and proper by the aver- 
age and ordiuary course of God in his providence, 
and in nature; and it is very certain that 80 far 
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as the development of moral character is con- 
cerned, God is acoustomed to use a healtby con- 
dition of the body for the development of sound 
morality and virtue and true spiritual thrift. 
In my own experience, the o1ses that I have moat 
despaired of among those who bave come to me 
fur spiritual help, have bean persons that were 
nervinely sick. I could do them no good, because 
I could not reach the conditions of their body. 

If a man beset with manifold temptations comes 
to me for relief, and he will not sleep more than 


five hours in twenty-four when he should sleep 
eight hours, what oan I do for him? Hymns will 
not cure him; neither will texts nor sermons, If 
a person will drink green tea, which is like the 
quintessence of a thousand needle-pointa iu its 
effects on a man’s nerves, what is the use of his 
ooming to me with complaints about blue devils? 
They are not blue devils; they are green devils! 
If a man gorges and oppresses his stomach, and 
so overlays the keys of life—for the keys of 
life are located in the stomach, as the keys of the 
piano aud the organ are located in their appro- 
priate places in those instruments—and he comes 
to me for deliverance from temptations, or for the 
removal of obscurities that stand between his soul 
and God, unless I can have control of that man’s 
habits of eating, what can I do for him? A min- 
ister bas not power to follow on after a man’s 
physical indulgenoes, and rub out the punish- 
ments which God means to infliot for those indul- 
gences. And my personal experience has gone to 
show that in the case of multitades who are 
afflicted with what are called moral troubles, those 
troubles would not have to be traced buck far to 
be traced to morbid conditions of the body; sad 
the rectification of the body would be the restora- 
tion of spiritual health. 

For all these reasous, then, and for many more 
that it would fail me to instance bere, I epeak of 
health as a Christian duty, and say that every 
conscientious and upright Christian man ought to 
make it a matter of daty to be healthy, and ongbt 
to regard himself as having fallen into sin when 
he has fallen into sickness. With very few ex- 
ceptions, sickness is the testimony of God to a 
man that he has violated natural law. Sickness 
is a punishment for the abuse of the body, just as 
remorse of conscience is punishment for the viola- 
tion of any known law of conduct. God mesut 
that the world should b> full of healthy men, and 
it is a flagrant sin for a man to fall from obe- 
dience to the laws of health. 

[to BE conrmeven.] 
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How to Live; or, Domestic Economy Illustrated. 

This well-printed volume Is teeming with practical and 
entertaining knowledge. The author’s ambition reaches 
bigher than to astonish aod amuse. He nevertheless sup- 
piles novel material for literary recreation, pleasant 
themes for an hour's conversation in the family circle, 
and much, also, for the healthy and straightforward 
growth of domestic elvilization. He conversationatizes 
the reader, so to speak, and enlightens him concerning 
the simplest secrets of social misfortune or prosperity. 
He proposes no sweeping reforms, but incuicates common 
sense and prudence, and pleasiogly defines certain physlo- 
logical rules of right living, which no human being can 
afford to disobey. We wonder how a man came by so 
much horticultural, domestic, and housekeepiog know 
edge! Hu Inhabitivenoss must be largely developed— 
perbaps the organ of Inguisit venes is the source. But 
many cultured fucultles contribute to the pages of tois 
goodly volume. Tho author holds that tbe popular theory 
which “ teaches that the laboring man must ent meat la a 
fallacy.” Yet he does not advocate an exclusively vege- 
table diet. His story of A Dime a Day” is touchtng, 
and widely applicable in lis moral import. Let uo reader 
imagine that this work is insufferably tedious, as most 
books on “ Domestic Economy” usually are, ſer it is en- 
tertalning as a novel, instructive as a religious romance, 
better than a volume of sermons, and as good as lis title 
Indicaes.— Herald of Progress. 
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COMBINATIONS OF THE PHRENO.- 
LOGICAL ORGANS. 


COMBINATIONS OF GELF-ESTEEM. 


Tux opponents of Phrenology have objected to 
it, that there oan be no truth or certainty in its 
doctrines, because we are told by its professors 
that the primitive faculties do not always mani- 
fest themselves in the same way, but vary their 
manifestations according to the other predominant 
faculties with which they are combined. 

The principle, that the faculties vary the mode 
of their manifestation, according to the combina- 
tions with whioh they are united, in place of af- 
fording an objection to Phrenology, forms the 
ohief beauty and excellence of the science. It is 
this which makes it applicable to explaining the 
varieties of human character. To those who look 
upon the mind and its manifestations, en masse, 
they appear to be made up of contradiotions and 
inconsistencies: the varieties of human nature 
are endless, and we are ixclined to resign in de- 
epeir the task of explaining and reconciling them. 
But when we find that by the few simple elemen- 
tal qualities, disclosed to us by the aid of Phre- 
nology, all these contradiotions are explained, and 
all the anomalies and apparent inconsistencies are 
reconciled to reason and to one another, this 
surely affords one of the most convincing proofs 
that could be offered that the system is true; and 
we can not sufficiently admire, though we may be 
able in some degree to account for, that obliquity 
of mental perception which converte it into an 
objection. 

It would doubtless afford an objeotion, a formi- 
dable one, to Phrenology, if the faculties therein 
assumed as elementary were stated to be so fixed 
as alwaye to manifest themselves in the same way. 
It would then be impossible to reconcile the sys- 
tem with nature. The modifying influence of oir- 
cumstances and combinations is admitted in regard 
to every thing else, and why not here? Ia 
astronomy, the planets are observed to perform 
their motions in orbits, approaching more or less 
nearly to olroles or ellipses ; but they all exercise 
on ons another certain disturbing forces, whioh 
modify, more or less, the direction and velocity 
with which they move. In chemistry, the gaseous 
and earthy constituents into which different por- 
tions of matter have been resolved, are known to 
assume very different forms (without any altera- 
tion in their substance), acoording to the different 
substances or the different proportions of these 
substances to which they may be united. In these 
cases, instead of any objection being founded on 
the admission of the modifying influence of cir- 
eumstances and combination to acoouut for the 
production of any given effect, it is perfectly un- 
derstood that it is the study of these combinations 
which constitutes the science itself. It is the oal- 
culation and solution of opposing, modifying, and 
disturbing forces, which constitutes the science of 
astronomy. It is the observation of the effect of 
different combinations of matter which constitutes 
the science of chemistry. So it ie here, in the 
observation and explanation of the effect of differ- 
ent combinations of the simple mental powers, that 
the science of Phrenology properly consists. The 


study of the combinations is the philosophy of | 


The effect of the combinations will be best il- 
lustrated by examples; and in order to afford a 
specimen of this species of study, we shall select 
a single organ and power, and endeavor to show 
what will be its effeot in its combination with all 
the other powers and faculties, taking theae sepa- 
rately and seriatim. In one respect, all the oom- 
binations exist in every sane individual, as every 
such individual possesses all the organs and their 
correspondent faculties more or less developed. 
In what follows, however, it is to be understood 
that we are oonsidering what will be the effeot 
when suoh and such faculties are not merely pres- 
ent, bat when they are greatly predominant in 
the oharacter, as they will be when the organs of 
them are found to be large or very large, and the 
others which might control or modify their influ- 
ence to be small or moderate. We think it suffi- 
cient to mention this once for all, and that we need 
not in each individual instance repeat that the 
faculties we are deacribing are predominant in the 
oharacter, As our present example, we shall se- 
lect for consideration the different combinations of 
Self-Esteem, whioh in itself merely leads to magl 
nify the importance of self and ail that belougs to 
it, but varies in the manner of ita manifestation, 
according to the development with which it is 
found to be combined. Some of the most remark- 
able of these variations are now to be stated: 

Great Self-Esteem, when combined with a con- 
siderable amative propensity, will show itself in a 
selfishness with regard to sensual gratification. 
An individual so constituted (unless Conscientious- 
ness, Benevolence, and Adhesiveness be also 
large) will regard woman as the mere instrument 
of his pleasures, and as a plaything for the amuse- 
ment of his idle hours Her feelings, her happi- 
ness, will not be the objeot of his care, but as soou 
as his own selfish appetite is sated he will turn 
away and leave her, perhaps to pine in want and 
misery. While the appetite continues, however, 
he will be desirous of engrossing this toy to him- 
self, and though he feels no love for her inde- 
pendently of his own selfish gratification, he wil- 
be jealous of any encroachment upon what he cou- 
siders his own peculiar property. He will take no 
delight in a common oreature, whose fa vors are 
open to all; but if he can succeed in overcoming 
the resistance of one who has not yielded but to 
him, the exploit will be gloried In as a higb vio- 
tory, though the conquest, after it is made, may 
soon be despised and forsaken. 

Great Self-Esteem, joined to Philoprogenitive- 
ness, and not modified by the superior sentiments, 
render the individual fond of hie children because 
they are his, and for no other reason. He feels 
toward them as if they were a part of himself, 
and it makes little difference that this part is ex- 
tended beyond the limits of his own body. To use 
a common expression, all his geese are swans.” 
He is proud of them, aud considers them superior 
to all other children; they are influitely hand- 
somer, and oleverer, and wittier, than the ohil- 
dren of any other person. IIe loves to descant on 
this superiority; and if they are tractable and 
obedient, he conceives that it is all owing to hie 
wonderful management, and to the superior excel- 
lence of his plan of education. He tells you it is 
people’s own fault if their children do not behave 


the mind; and without this the mere knowledge | as they would have them; that it just requires 


of the facts is of comparatively little interest. 
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{ steadiness and a proper methed of management, i ina fury; “Iam aure I never did anything you 
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which method he never doubts that he possesses, 
though he can not very well explain in what it 
consists. If you tell him that children differ in 
their natural tempers, and that hia children are 
perhaps naturally more manageable than yours, 
he smiles upon you with the most ineffable disdain. 
The idea that their easy government is owing to 
anything except his own merit, never enters his 
mind. If, on the other hand, when you go to his 
house you find the ohildren waspish, petulant, and 
troublesome, he prides himself in their spirit, wit, 
cleverness, and independence. He never ohecks 
them in their amusements, their sweet, innocent 
gambols. But when, in the course of these inno- 
dent gambols, they interfere with some of his 
selfish propensities, as by breaking a china vase, 
or throwing dowo an inkstand on a handsome oar- 
pet, his Self-Esteem takes another direction, and 
brings his Combativeness and Destruotiveness into 
play. He drives them out of the room in a fury, 
swears they are the torment of his life, and there 
never was such a set of ill-tempered, disobedient, 
awkward, stupid, intolerable brats; that all chil- 
dren are a pest, and those persons are happy who 
have none. You need not remind him of the ao- 
count formerly given of the admirable order and 
management in which they are kept. You will 
receive no thanks for it, nor will it alter his mode 
of thinking and acting toward them on any future 
oconsion. 

When great Self-Esteem is combined with Ad- 
hesiveness, it begets selfishness in friendship. 
Friendship will, indeed, be probably confined 
either entirely to near relations, or those who are 
in some way or another connected with self. 
There are individuals who never form an attach- 
ment without some selfish end. The attachment, 
when once formed, may perhaps be sincere; but 
it ia not founded on any regard to merit, or to the 
intelleotual or moral qualities of the object, but to 
the connection of that object to self. It is also ac- 
companied with the same engrossing spirit whioh 
we formerly noticed in regard to another propen- 
sity. The self-esteeming person can not endure 
that his friend should love another better than, or 
even equally, with himself. When the parties are 
of opposite sex, this unfortunate feeling becomes 
peculiarly irritable and tormenting, and forms the 
disposition to jealousy, which is the cause of so 
much misery in the world. 

When Seif- Esteenyand Combativeness are pre- 
dominant in the character, we find an irritability 
added to the love of contention, which is some- 
times as amusing as it is troublesome. The self- 
esteeming combative man is a perfect spitfire ; the 
smallest appearance of opposition pats him in a 
fume, and yet he oan as little endure that you 
should agree with him; for he will on no account 
agree with you. You can not annoy him more than 
by saying that you are entirely of his opinion; he 
will endeavor to prove the contrary. He is snap- 
pish and worrying, and is ‘nothing if not oriti- 
oal.” His element is the gale and the tempest, 
and ‘he gets sick in a calm. A person of this 
stamp once boasted tbat he never took any one's 
advice, and that no one could pretend to say he 
was able to manage him; when he to whom he 
addressed himself told him that be was quite mis- 
taken, for that he had always found him perfectly 
manageable. “How?” cries his combative friend, 
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advised me.” ‘I grant you,” replied the other; 
“ but then I knew you too well ever to advise you 
to do what I wished. When I had any object to 
be served with you, I always requested you to do 
the direct contrary of what I wanted, and thus I 
was sure that you would act exactly agreeably to 
my wishes.” This is a genuine anecdote. Tho 
individual is now dead, but he was well known to 
many who would bear testimony to this trait in 
his disposition. This spirit of contradiction has 
not escaped the comio poets and writers of farces, 
and nothing can be more laughable than some of 
its examples. As an instance, I may refer to this 
scene in Love in a Village :” 

“Mrs. Deb. I wish, brother, you would let me 
examine him a little. Justice Woodcock. You 
shan't say a word to him: you shan’t say a word 
to him. Mres. Deb. She says he was recommended 
here, brother: ask him by whom. Justice Wood- 
cock. No, I won’t now, because you desire it.” 

„Whenever I am in doubt about anything,” 
says Mr. Bundle, in The Waterman,” “I always 
ask my wife; and then, whatever she advises, I do 
the direot oontrary.” There are in real life many 
Mr. and Mrs. Bundles. 

Self-Esteem large, with Deatruotiveness pre- 
dominating, is a fearful combination, unless bal- 
anced by a large proportion of benevolent and 
conscientious sentiment. The individual in whom 
this combination is found predominant (always 
supposing Benevolence and Conscientousness de- 
ficient), will be oruel as a boy and ferocious as a 
man, Hogarth's Progress of Cruelty is a just and 
melancholy picture of what would be the result of 
this combination in its worst form. The individual 
will be prone to take offense, furious when offended, 
and never forgetting it or forgiving the party of- 
fending. When offenses are of a trifling desorip- 
tion, and do not rise to such importance as to ap- 
pear to deserve a heavier infliction, they will beget 
the feeling of hatred; that inward aversion and 
loathing whioh extends itself from the offending 
party himself to all that be'ongs to or is oon- 
nected with him. But when the offense is of a 
more serious nature, and touches sufficiently near 
any of the other predominant propensities, it gives 
rise to the passion of revenge, and nothing can or 
will satisfy its deadly rancor, except the blood of 
the offender. It is necessary to the full gratifica- 
tion of this feeling, not merely that the offender be 
punished, but that he be S nished by him who 
has been injured or offended. We desire to inflict 
the mortal blow, and if we do not inflict it we do 
not care, or rather we do not desire, that it should 
be inflicted by another. Thus Macduff, in the 
firat eagerness of his revenge against Macbeth, 
prays to Heaven to 

Cat short all intermission. Front to front 

Set thou this flend of Scotland and myself. 
Within my eword's length set him; ¢/ 44 scape ma, 
Heav'n forgive him too.” 


Afterward, when seeking him in battle, he ex- 
claims: 
“Tyrant, show thy face : — 


Tf thou bost slain, and with no stroke of mine, 
My wife and children’s ghosts are unappeased,” 


Many instances of a similar kind might be pro. 
duced from the tragic poets, In the Maid’s 
Tragedy,” iu the scene where Evadne murders the 
king (a scene infinitely exceeding in horror any- 
thing that Shakespeare ever introduced upon the 
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stage), after she has, by a stratagem, fastened him 
to his ohair, and has begun her bloody work by in- 
flicting one wound, she seems to glory in her 
crime, by repeating at every stab the grievous 
wrongs which had led her to such a dreadful ex- 
cess of vengeance. In answer to his ories for 
mercy, she replies : 
“Hell take me then, tts for my Lord Amyntor (atad- 
ding him); 
Thia for my noble brother; agd thts stroke 
For the most wronged of wpemen.” 
When, however, to thb combination now considered 
is added an ample endowment of the better senti- 
ments, the individual will be irascible, and sub- 
ject to starts of sudden rage; but when these are 
over (and their very fury will soon work itself 
out) the better sentiments will regain the ascend- 
ant, and he will repent what he has said or done 
under their influence. It may even be that, in 
order to make up for the injustice whioh his anger 
hes made him commit, he will go as far to the op- 
posite extreme of kindness and generosity. There 
are persons of this character who are reputed to 
be very passionate, but very good-hearted; and 
whom yon will find striking their obildren for 
trifling faults in one minute, and the next over- 
whelming them with caresses. We have been told 
of a lady who was extremely apt to get into a rage 
with her woman, but as eoon as the fit of passion 
was over, sbe endeavored to make up for the hard 
words, or perhaps blows, she had given her, by 
bestowing on her some gown, or other article of 
apparel, and so common bad this become, and ao 
completely had the maid got into her mistress's 
cue, that when she had set her heart on any new 
Piece of dress, she generally contrived to irritate 
her mistress by some petty fault, when she was 
sure afterward to be repaid with what she wanted. 
[ro BE cowroruED.] 


INSTRUCTIVE BIOGRAPHY—NO. L 


BY A. D. J. 


In no department of literature do we find so 
much to entertsin and instruot as in that of 
biography. Without biography, history would 
beoome a dry and unentertaining collection of 
naked facts which would seem to lack the neces- 
sary cohesion. We might learn that there were 
suoh {men as Adam, and Nosh, and Moses, and 
David, and Joshua, and Simon Peter, and St. 
Paul, and Johu; but for the discrimination of 
character, we must have the intellectual and 
spiritual life delineated. We must know what a 
man or woman has said as well as done; how they 
have felt, enjoying and suffering; how they have 
lived with their fellows in the discharge of their 
relative duties; what kind of fathera and moth- 
ers, and brothers and sisters and ohildren they 
have been; how, as rulers, they have governed, 
and subjecta they have served; as soldiers, they 
have patriotically served their country, or igno- 
miniously betrayed its dearest interests. With- 
out this, Simon Peter might be Simon Magus, and 
the great Leader of the Hebrews might be the 
captain of a banditti on the plains of the frozen 
zone. What a charm is added to King David 
when we read his private diary, as recorded in 
the Psalms! Any mighty man might have built 
the Temple, and outvied him in his magnificence ; 


but if that man had made no revelations of such 
great devotion, snch glorious insights to the hu- 
man sonl, such magnificent ontponrings of his own 
exalted snd sublime imagination, such paternal 
tenderness of spirit, he might have been, inatead 
of the greatest moral hero born among men, a 
mere Alexander or Bonaparte, whose monument 
should be in stone, cold and soulless as himself. 
Men might look upon the one and read the history 
of his thronging hosts reposing on the banks of 
that old Eastern river, and mourning that there 
were for ita leader no more worlds for their oon- 
quests, or the other of his suffering cohorts amid 
the resistless storms of the Alpe, or the equally 
oonquering snows of Russia, in which his brave 
vaasals were overwhelmed as with a shroud of hu- 
miliation and forgetfulness. 

Bat what a living monument, covered all over 
with oloven tongues of fire, every one of which 
speaks with the breath of the Everlasting, reveal- 
ing to us the inward and outward life of the great 
king, is that sweet and simple lyrio the Book of 
Psalms! How will it continue to grow in beauty 
and attractiveness, when the bronze statnes and 
stone mausoleums over the ashes of earth’s great- 
est heroes shall have crumbled into dust and 
passed into oblivion ! 

The names of Napoleon and Alexander will live 
forever, and their deeds be the themes of his- 
torians and poeta so long as poesy lasts and his- 
torygshall float on the current of time, and shall 
excite the admiration of mankind until that stream 
shall be swallowed up in the mighty ocean into 
which it flows; but the great heart of hnmanity 
shall preserve, while that heart shall beat, the 
sweet memories of the saint who kept his harp of 
song so harmoniously attuned to all that is dear 
in the human soul; who kept his spirit so near the 
gates of heaven that the notes of angels were re- 
flected through his golden pen to wondering saints 
on earth. 

David was a mau with a man’s faulta—human 
with his failing, and halting humanity prominent 
in his pioture; but we would not have but one 
perfect model in the race, for then we should lack 
the human experience whioh his biography un- 
folds. We would not have the record of his event- 
fal career contain one weakness less, or efface one 
false step from hie path in life. How many count- 
less hearts have yearned in his prayers, have 
mourned in his sorrows, have rejoiced in hia de- 
liveranoes, have groaned under his burdens, and 
exulted in his song of triumphs! Perhaps there is 
no book on earth so thoroughly read, so frequently 
meditated—and simply because it ia the reflection 
of every man’s heart who reads it. 

Who has not regretted, while reading the life 
of David, that he died and left no picture of him- 
self behind? But PHRENOl oO enables us to 
ereot his statue, and to give us a clew to his pres- 
ence, Give a true phrenologist his prominent 
traits of charaoter, end he will immediately sup- 
ply the deficiency by forming his true picture in 
his mind’s workings. A cultivation of phreno- 
logioal knowledge will enable any one to appre- 
ciate the characters of whom he reads, and to 
make him a “ veritable, living reality.” Not only 
so. It will give a zest to bis reading akin to that 
he would feel in reading of a person with whom 
he had been for a long while acquainted. It helps 
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him to reconcile incongruities, and to straighten 
up those contradictions of character which are al- 
ways perplexing, not to say painful, whether we 
meet them in biography or ip actual life. 

When, for instance, we read of Washington that 
he possessed a temper to which any other than he 
would have fallen captive, and yet submitted to 
it only sufficient to show its terrible existence, we 
wonder what secret power controlled him, and at- 
tribute it to the grace of God. Phrenology gives 
the key to his character, and illustrates the im- 
portance of instilling into our children the neces- 
sity of knowing themselves, that they may govern 
themselves. We have a few sharp-pointed in- 
stances in the life of Washington, never, we he- 
lieve, befor made public, by which, by and-by, 
we intend to illustrate our subject. 

Our purpose, in the present series of papers, is 
to give the leading characteristics of some of 
America’s great men, with extracts from their 
published biographies or private histories con- 
firmatory of these characteristics, and subserving 
the interests of humanity, and illumining the 
science to which this Jounna is devoted. 

[ro nu continvED.] 


Piterary Notices, 


Booxs yor Home IMPROVEMENT — comprising 
“How to Wrile,” “ How to Talk,” “How to Behave, 
and “ How to do Busioess.’ Complete in one volume. 
New York: Fowixx Ax Writs. Prive, $1 50. 


This volume ls worth a dozen of the popular novela, 
called “literatore,” that find their way to the homes of our 
people, because while, like the novel, it exerts a positive 
influence, Its effects are not based upon false premises, 
What we most need to learn as u people, ls how lo live 
rationally, how to act, talk, and write trutbfally, unaffect- 
edly, naturally—and bow to do all thia intelligently. The 
tone and charneter of these hand-books are uoexception- 
able, and the greatest pratae we can bestow upon them ia 
to say, that they embrace a great amount of that uncom- 
mon article, common senso. 

Especially do we commend to our readera that portion 
of the book which tells “how to do business” No man 
can read It without rising from its pernsal the stronger for 
it We bave no space for extended review, but wa belleve 
our embarrasaments in business matters are in most cases 
the result of a want of (his kind of knowledge. Business 
ls not supposed to bave any moral base, or need any moral 
element In Its superstructure. At teast, the mass of bust- 
ness men acl as if this was thelr view of the philosophy of 
business, And, perhaps, our system of exchange has 
broaght aboot this re#ult—parhaps, we aay, the myatem ia 
responsible for this state of things. 

A friend of ours told us, the other day, that when he 
started in Ife, an old teacher called him into his offlee 
and gave him this advice: “ You aru going into the world, 
to struggle with it; the best advice I ean give you Is in 
matters of business troal every man you deal with as If 
he were a—raseal.” Our friend sald be thought it rather 
hard advice, but subsequent experienco had satisfied him 
It was about the only mode of self-preservation, This loa 
hard doctrine to teach and to bolieve, bat the practices of 
business men teach it, and prove that thoy believe .— 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago. 


To Correspondents. 

8. H. 8—You state in oll your books, that your 
works are fur sale at No. 241 Arch Street, Philadelphie. I 
have made Inquiries, and . tell mo that there is nothing 
there of the kind, Lehould ike to knew if your pablica- 
tions ard for sate there or not Answer through Pusen- 
OLootcaL JOURNAL, if you please. 


Anr. Our books were for sule at 251 Arch Street for aey- 
eral years, and the books thea printed have that place 
named in the Imprint, Nota fow of our works are scat- 
tered up and down the land with 131 Nassua Street, N. V. 
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on the title-page, and letters are often addressed to us at 
that number. But fora vent or two the Philadelphia 
establishment has been at 922 Chestnut Strevt, and since 
18M, our Now York office and book store is at 505 Broad- 
way. It is possible some of our books still have the old 
imprint in them, but nearly all have been changed. 


A. B.—Does the cultivation of an organ increase 
ite size? nod if s0, can on organ which ia only average be 
Inereased by cultivation to the aize of large? and |f not cul- 
tivated, they decrease in size Y hat ficulties aro 
necessary for a novel-writer? 


Ana, It is one of the fundamental doctrines of Phrenol- 
ogy, that oxerclee Increases the size of organs and thelr 
power of manifestation. We think a person fiſtecn years 
old could, by culture, increase an organ nf average size to 
that of large. Wo know that disuse weakens organs, and 
wo bellove that it induces a decrease of their size, tbe same 
as muscles become flabby, weak, and amall by the want of 
use, The developments necessary for a nove!-writer are 
an active emotional temperament, large Ideality and Splr- 
ituality, strong social dispositions, large Conatructivencss, 
and large perceptive organs. 


A WORD WITH OUR FRIENDS. 


Ix Jory and in January we begin new Volumes of this 
Jorasa Those whoso aubseriptions close with the pres- 
ent number, can now forward, with their request for re- 
newal, the names of their noighbora as new subscribers. 
May we not bope for a very large accession to our Jist to 
begin with the now volame? We will print the man- 
elevating truths, and trust to our oo-wort ing friends in 
every neighborhood do find the readers. Now is tho time 
to begin the good work. 


* * 
Pusiness Notices. 

Tue Jui Numarr commences the Tüinrr- 
Sxcoxp Vol. of the Awxznroan PreenoLooiar JOURNAL. 

PosraGr.—The postage on this Jon AL, to 
any part of the United States is six conts a year, The 
postage ls payable in advance at the office of delivery. 

TEACHERS, Eprrors, Cuencymen, and others, 
are invited to ontain sabseribers in tbe neighborhood where 
they reside, Traveling Agenta may obtain Certificates 
from the Publishers, on presenting aultable recommenila- 
ona, 

Severna Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or small 
Gold Coins, may be jncloeed and sent in a letter to the 
Publishers, without increasing the posiage. 

Scpscrisyns may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may bo convenient, Tho amount will be 
credited, and the Jovxwan sent the full time. 

Persons ordering from agenta or dealers must 
look to them for the supply of the Journal or paper. 

Wx will club with any newspaper or magazine 
published lu New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 

Frienps—Co-woa kexs—VoLuntraky AGENTS, 
In every neighborhood, are invited to engage In the good 
work of extending the circulation of those unique and val- 
unable periodicals, A litte well-directed effort, just now, 
during the long winter evenlogs, will double our list of 
readers, and thus scatter lovaloable blessings among thou- 
sanda May we not hear from you? 

PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS nro our main reliance. 
Those who know the utility of the Journal will work for 
it, and recommend It to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefis of lts teachings. 

Favino Been a member of u club at some 
previous time res not ontitie persons to renew their sub- 
scriptions at chal rates, except a new clnb ts formed. Oar 
torma are: for 10 copies (ordered al onos) one year, $5; 
5 copies, $3; single copy, #1. 

CLups may be made up of persons receiving 
thelr Journals at diferènt post-offices. It oſton occurs that 
old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a yol- 
ume to friends at n distance, 

Sunsceisens ix THE Buren Provinces 


should remit, in addition to the amount of sobseriptions, 
money to prepay American postage, which ia 6 centa a 
year on each Journal and 26 cenia a year on Lire [Live 
TRATED, 


— — 


PROSPEOTUS OF THE 


Tue ouly publication in the world devoted to tho 
science of human nature, mentally and physically, 
opens with the next number its thirty-second vol- 
ume, and appeals confidently to the lovers of pro- 
gress and of mankind to continue that support 
which has hitherto given it so wide a field of in- 
fluence and such a vast power for good. 

The Objecis of the Journal 
are, to teach man his own naturo; his capabili- 
ties, and how to use them to the best possible ad- 
vantage; his defects, and how to correct them. 
Errors of Habit and Education 
will be clearly set forth in the light of Phrenology 
and,Physiology, and the true remedy expounded. 
Fhrenology, 
in its application to home education, domestic 
government, self-culture, selection of pursuits, 
choice of apprentices, clerks, partners in business, 
or companions for life, will be, us heretofore, the 
leading feature of the work. 


Young Hen Ambitious to Develop 
their powers and qualify themselves, by Self-Cul- 
ture, for USEFULN EES und SUCCESS IN LIFE; 
Teachers who would Learn 
by a simple method how to draw out the intellect 
and cultivate the dispositions of their pupils; 
Mothers Desiring a Guide 
to the best means of forming the character and 
preserving the health and morals of their children; 


Merchants Anxious to Select 
wisely, manage judiciously, and educate properly, 
their clorks and confidential assistants ; 

Mechanics wishing to Choose 
apprentices and train them for their own particu- 
lar trades; and every one who would learo 

How to Study Character, 

select friends, business partners, connubinl com- 
panions, and general associates; but, above all, 
HOW TO THAIN ONK'S OWN CAPABILITIES, in the 
BEST PossIBLE WAY to secure personal develop- 
ments, will find the Journal a Monitor and Friend. 


The Journal will be Profusely illustrated 
with porrrarrs of the great, the good, and the 
vicious ; engravings of useful inventions, of archi- 
tecture, animals, fruits, eto, and published 

On the Following Very Low Terms: 


Single Copy, one year, $1 0% | Ten Copies, one year, 05 00 
Five Copies, ono year, 800 Twenty Coples for 10 00 


FOWLER & WELLS, 
893 BROADWAY, New Yours. 


ADDRESS 


EF Ovr terms are, PAYMENT IN ÅDVANCE, 
No Journal sent before or longer than paid for. 

Severat Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or 
amall Gold, or Sliver Coina, may be inclosed and sent ln a 
letter to the Publishers, without increasing the postage. 

Kemirrances.—Cheeks, Drafts, or Bills on 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. properly indorsed, 
may be remitted. 


AMERICAN 


Avvertish ents intended for this Journal. to 
Secure Insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once, 

TEIA. Twenty-five cents a line each insertion, 


Gray’s Trext-Booxs IN Botany. 


I. How Planta Grow, 00 cuts 2075 

. Lessons in Botwny, 350 cuts. ... . 100 
III. Manual of Botany...,........... 1% 
IV. Manual and Lessona............. ags 
Manual of Botany (illustrated)........ 2 60 

VI. Structural and Systematic Botan. 2 00 


These worka are recommended by the Most bierix- 
auwmimp Natvracists of America and England, where 
ae are used tu the beat Colleges, Academira, etc, Sey» 
eral pages of testimonials are given in our Desertrrive 
CaTALoacr, and EpvcarionaL News sent free t teach- 
ors on request. 

The series ia beautifully illustrated with over 2,500 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS from nature. 

Single copies of such as are used in classes sent at half 
price to Teachers for cxaminatlon with a view to ſutrodue- 
tion. Liberal terma for fret supplies. 

d by bookseliers generally, Published by 
IVISON PHINNEY & co., 
Nos, 48 and 00 Watker Street, New Vork. 


Foreian PATENTS. 


Persons having inventions on which they are desirous of 
securing foreign patents, will do well to correspond with 
os before making oher arran ents to secure them. 
Our arrangements In Europe are very complete, and our 

charges erate. Prudehen requires that applications 
Ar in Europe, particolarly tu England, should be 
Made as early ns possible. The drawings for English ap- 
plications (which are required to be on parchment) are 
made In our own office, which enables us to carry out the 
wishes and tastes of the inventar more perfecuy than if 
we aliowed thom to be prepared in Englund. 

4“ prov-sional protection” may be obtained in Engtand 
for n mal part of the whole expense of bun- a patent, 
and this, while Il secures the Invention, allows the patentes 
some little time te pay the balance of the funds. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New Vork. 


* NEW BOOK IN PRESS. p~ 
AN EXPOSITION 
or THE 


Swepist MOVEMENT-CURE. 


EMDEACING 


The History and Philosophy of this system of Medical 

Treatment. with examples of Singie “Movements, and 

directions for thelr ose in various forma of Chrwie Dis- 

gae, forming a complete manual of exercieca ; together 
t 


A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 
HYGIENE. 


By Gronse H. Tarton, A. M., M.D., Princi 
to the Remedial Mygtente Institute ol New 
Price, pust-paid, $1 25. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
nos Broadway, New York. 


Pirrsspure W ATER-CURE—A 
first-cluas (u e, in its sixth year; room for over 10 
patients. Send for Circular 0 H, FREASE, M D., Pius- 
burg, Ps. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN STE 
REOSCOPIC EMPORIUM.—An extensivo and varied 
essortment of American aud Foreign Views and Groups 
always on hand, at the lowest prices, and of the best 
every arrtval from Europe. 


gwility. 

New inyolres received 
Having agents in Eugland and France, we are certain to 
Fecelve the latest views published In either country, and 
our sock will be found both extensive and well selected. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE, 

Parties at a distance sending as #8, 5, #10, #15, #90, or 
#25, can have a good itsirument, and such pictures na they 
may request, sent by Express. 

All orders will be executed with care, and our friends 
may depend upon receiving a good and satisfactory solee- 
tion, 

Merchants from every section of the conutry are respect- 
fully invued to make an examination of oor stock before 
Purchasing elsewhere. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York, 


Lire ILLUSTNATED. A FIRST- 
clasa pictorial weekly, for the family, the merebant, 


al Physician 
ork City. 


mechanic, er, planter, manufaciurer, builder, 
frult-urower, eta. 42 a year, 
Aduress, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Digitized by Goi gle 


Wurerer & Wiisox Sewwa 


MACHINES! 


Mernonist Book Coycrey, 
No. 200 Muiberry Street, New York. 

Being in constant recetot of toquira from our brethren 
respecting ~owing-Machines, wiih requests to recommend 
und purchase, we have, in 28 with some lady 
friends, carefully and thoroughly examined the various 
mavhines of practical value fur family sewing, and And 
those made by Tar Wnexter & WIR MANUFACTURING 
Comrasy, No. $05 Broadway, New York, to fully combine 
the cospntials of a good instrument, and such as We can 
confitently recommend, 

Having seen so fuvorable resnits from their use, in our 
own and the householda of our frietta, we are desirous 
that their benefits should be shared by all our brothren, 
and hence have lolerested ourselves in their behalf, 

With best wishes, your brethren, 

Ane. Srevens, Titomas CARLTON, 
Jauss Frov, J. Pontes, 

Daxter Wise, J. Bess, Eowanpa, 
Davin Trunr, W. A. Cox, 


Frencn’s Conican Wasuie 
MACHINE. 
PRICE ONLY #10. 
PRICE ONLY TEN DOLLARS. 


One woman, with this simple, compact, durable, porta- 
Me, efficient, and economleal muchine, can easily and 
perfectly do the washing of an ordinary family katata 
break fant, 

This is the only machine that will wash all kinds of 
clothes perfeotly withoat injury. It has been tested in the 
laundry of French's Motel and elsewhere, with all other 
washing machines making any pretensions 10 novelty, and 
has. in overy instance, performed lis work in lees than half 
the time required vy any otber, and mach more thorou, bly 
and satisfactorily, 

Tk will wash n single handkerchief, collar, lace aloeve, 
six shirts, or all of (hese arvicles together, without the nes 
cessily of von lng or bolllug. 

These resolts are produced by the constant reaction of 
the enda, and net by friction of rubbing surfaces, It is 
admirably adepted fur Introduction into houses with stu- 
nher tubs, ns it may be inclosed and connected with 
the woate aod waler pipes, and will make au important 
featire in houses * with all tye modern Improvements.” 

In Familjes, Laundries, Hotels, Koerding-houses, Hos- 
pitala, Asyluns, Boording-schools, on Ships and Steamers, 
anil u the Army, it wili be found unequaled and indis- 
pensable, 

This machine may be acen in operation nt the laundry 
of French's Hotel, and at the dép t No, 419 Broadway, 
corner of Canal Street, 


PRICE ONLY TEN DOLLARS, 

Entire satisfaction given or the money returned. 

N. B.— The undersigned, Proprietors, are now pre pared 
to orgunize agencies tor the anle of these machines in all 
paris of the country, and to supply orders to any extent, 

Agente wanted in all parts of the Unlted States, 

Seud for u Circular. P. & R. FRENCH, 


q — al Ph ga 
‘Yue Minitwireur Ap MILLER'S 


GUIDE, Illustrated by twenty-eight descriptive plates, 
with additions end corrections, A valuable work. Ip 


one large volume. Shen, Prepaid by matl, 42 78. 
* FOWLER PND WELLS. 
208 Broadway, New York. 


— p [ TO 
EMPLOYMENT.— PLEASANT AND 


Prorrrante.—Young men in overy neighborhood may 
have healthful, plensant, and profitable employment hy 
engaging in the sale of our new and valuable books, and 
canvuesing for cur popular family journals, Our new and 
ubs books M be placed within the reach of «ne w 
Jamily in the Lind. Thousands of coples might be ssid 
where they bave never yet been introduced, A few dol- 
lare—aay $19 of $25 - ls enough to commence with. Young 
men, teachers, clergymen, truvellug agents, ut may en- 
gage In this good enterprise, with profit to themselyes and 
great gol to others. Our first-class Jouruala are every- 
where popular, and conyassers will And tiem well adapted 
to the Wale of the people in every nelghborbood. For 
terms and particulars, adress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
86 Brondway, New York. 


PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 


[Jens, 


se re He, 


To Tracners AND LITERARY 
INSTITUTIONS. 
IVISON, PHINNEY & CO, New York, will seni 
He and prepaid. wn application, thelr NEW DESCRII 
IVE CATALOGUE es pagos, Sv.), of the 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
Including the most approved and late initial snd high 
booka In Spelliog, Reading, Arithmetic, Matbematic 
History, Gee raphy, Wriung, Music, Langusge, Chemie 
try, Philosophy, Botany, Geology, ee, making over 10 
volumes of ehe progressive 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 
THE EDUCATIONAL NEWS (No, 5 lately tasued 
Specimen eee en abd Sst ern 
men ies sto Tene) 
for Ciasace, oni tory liberal terms. voor 
IVISON, PHINNEY & Co., 
Nos. 48 and 50 Walker Street, New Vork. 
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VALUABLE Books ror Farmers. 

MILCH COWS AND DAIRY FARMING, comprisin 
the best and most reliab-« information upon the Breeds 
Breeding. and Mausgement of Cattle in health and di 
case, embodying the most recent improvements, am 
adapted to farming in the United States and British Prov 
inces: with an Appendix, containing an aceount of th 
new Hisense so destructive to cathe, By Cartes L. Flin 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agri 
Fully Ilustrated, 12mo. Price, 41 %5, 

GEASSES AND FORAGE PLANTS. A Practics 
Treatise, comprising the Natarul History, Comparativ 
Nutritive Value, Methods of Cultivating, el an 
Caring, and the Management of Grass Lands in the Unite 
States and Br lish Provinces. By Charles L. Pilot, Secre 
tury of the Massachusetts Siate Board of Agriculture 
With 170 Enugravings. Fifth edition, revised and en 


larged, 12mo. Price, #1 25, 
or sale by FOWLER AND WELLS. 
wus Broudway, New York. 


* “ * 
Tun Buitper’s Gum; on, Com 
PLETE SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE, Ilusteare 
by Sixty-six Engravings, whien exhibit the Orders © 
Archiiecture. Designed for the wee of Rnil'ers, C 
lors, and Jomers. By Asher Benjamin. Sheep, #2 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
40) Broadway, New Tork. 


Tun Human Vorcn; 


Ita Right Management in Speaking, Reading, anc 
Debating—including tho Principles of True Eloquence 
together with the Funcilons of the Vocal Organs—th 
Cultivation of the Ear—the Disorders of the Vocal anc 
Articulating Orgaus- Origin and Construction of the Eu 
glish Language—Proper Methods of Delivery—Reme 
dial Effects of Reading and Speaklog, ete. By the Rev. 
W. W. Cazale New Vork: Fowixn anp Werts, pub 
lisber Pre-paid by mail, in pamphlet, for 18 cet, tn 
muslin, 25 cents, 

The author says: „The work T now present tothe per 
Ne la the result of much thought aud —. over u pert 
of more than Afen years. Having myself suffered from 
felaxetion of throat, and the feeling of exhaustion u. 

king and reading, I act to work to consiwer the caure. 

This Jed me to tnv: state the mechapiem vod action vf * 

vocal organ, and the result has heen the present wor À 

which | have endeavored to sh the nataral action k- 

the organs concerned in the formauon of speech. 1 faye 

confidently of the effect that must follow from attention 
the rules I have laid down, not only from my owo case, 
but also from that of others to whom L have imparted these 
principles.” 


Tue PHRENOLOGICAL Bust, 
designed eapectally tor Learners ; howling 
— de. af 2 ihe Organs of tbe pa 
tally developed, which will enable every 11 
io slaty the ach nce without an h 22 
may de Packed and sent wih eufety bY 
press, or ae freighi (not by mall), 1% any part 
15 
WELLS. 


be wold, Pi lncladiog box 
ing, oly 81:5. FOWLER AND 
© This le ono of the most Ingenivos Inventions of apne 

A cast made of ptanter uf Paris, the siz- of ihe human 
on which the exact len n of each of — IL 
Organs Ís represented, tally developed, with a! 
and cleastcettous. ‘those who nan not obialm 7 wn this 
oa may learn. in n y ry shor time, on ihe 
model head, the s hie rolence of Phrenology, 60 — 5 Sams 
ocalions of the Organs are coucerned."—N. J. Da 
— if the Organs are comcrnad.= i): 1 “ S 
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Farmers AND THE Wives, 


Daughters—all ought to see LIFE ILLUS- 
Only a Quarter for three months. 


Sona, and 
TRATED, 


READER, WHAT SAY YOU TO 1 
ting up a Club for LIFE ILLUSTEATED? pee Sa ** 
neighbors to join, and have four i 
$i. You wiltlike A singlo copys months, 79 certs 


Original fro 


m 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


c> 


f 
i 


1860.] 


— 


— m. 


ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DEOPATHIO LECTURERS AND PEACTITIONERS 

MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


By Mail or Bepre-s. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and phystological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollere, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, 86. 

Also, Weber's ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $825 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons— French wired—ready for use, from 885 to 


each. 

HYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall's Encyclopedia. ... n 
Dr. Sbew’s Family Physlcian,.... 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathh k 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 


50 
80 
50 
( —V—ͤ—ꝓ . 8 OO 
0⁰ 
387 


ard works. 
The New Pocket Syrin ge. 
Breast Pumps e e veces 2 
Nipple Shield.. ll . . 0 


PI RENOLOG T. 
Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forte of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 


John Quincy Adams, Aaron Barr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, eto., ete. They Fa 

ce, 


packed and sent as freight or express with safety. 
only #25 for forty casts. 
Also, Fowler's Phrenoto, 


eevee lj 


Oil Color Heads wine's Delve <'e 


Tne Youna Man’s Way to 


INTELLIGENCE, RESPECTABILITY, HONOR, AND 
USEFULNESS.—This is a very excellent work, and 
every young man should procure a copy. Price, prepaid 
by mal, 50 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
48 Broauwny, New Tork. 


OUR JOURNALS. 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED: A Finsr. 


Ouass WIZXELT Picrorta, Famity Parra, devoted to 
News, Literature, Science, the Arts; to Entertainment, 
Improvement, and Progress. A large, handsome quarto 
Pubilsbed weekly, at 82 00 a year, or 81 00 for half a year 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL: 
Hydropathy, tte Philosophy and Practice; Physiology, 
Anatomy, and the Laws of Life and Health, given by the 
best writers. Illustrated, Monthly, only @1 00 a year. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
gives Practical Instructions to learners, with Directions for 
the Culd vation and Improvement of Mankind. In Quarto 
form. Amply Illustrated with Portraits. §1 00 a year. 


For #8 00 all three Journals will be sent a year, 
by FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


An works on ParsioLocy, PueanoLoay, HYDROPATRT, 
Puoroonaray, and the NArunaT Scrences generally, may 
be obtained of FowIzn Ax Weis, New York. 


AVOIDABLE CAUSES oF DISEASE. 
Price, $1. 
MARRIAGE AND ITS VIOLATIONS. Price, 25 ct». 
The above-pamed books, by Dr. Elles, are worthy of 
neral circulation. We have made arrangements with 
publisher to farntsh them, wholesale anu rewill, at bis 


lowest prices. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broatiway, New Tork. 


EVERY TEACHER should have 
Tue Rieur Worp IN tus RIGHT 


PLACE: A Pocxer DierioxaxT or Synonyms. Ton- 
NICAL I ERMA, ABBREVIATIONS, FOREIGN PHEABFS, etc., 
ete., with a Chapter on Pauctuation and Prool- Reading. 
This ts an indir pensnble companion for every writer end 
epeaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor le-a and say it inthe best way. Price, 
80 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York, 


SIE CAN'T Keer HOUSE WITHOUT 


IT.—A mother says: “Having begn a subscriber for 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED three years, I feel that I can not 
keep house withont it.” Glad of it. This fs a sample of 
letters received by us dally, Sent 8 months for WW cenila, 


> 


Go gle 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


VaLuaBLE Books sy MAI.— 


Copies of any work will be sent by mail, postage pald, on 
receipt of the price, 


Metal- Worker's Arsistant.........ccceneeeeeees 94 00 
Hand-Bovk for Engineers ....... e e e VOD 
Overman on the Manufacture of Iron ... 5 00 
American Miller e PEPO ee 00 
Cabiue'-Maker's Companion asas reer re — 78 
Bullder's SGE vee 10D 
1 5 4 4 e e . å 18 
uper-Hanger’s lo. Le en wake uE 1 
Turner’s = 40. Kapasi 75 
Oatton-Spin bers do onan eee 8 BO 
Machiniets, Engineer's, ete., Companion. 1 28 
Mecbanies their Priueiples and Practical Appli- 
ontion aa .. sanak 
Millwrights Guide, with many Iituatrstions.... 3 50 
FOWLER AND WELLS 


308 Broadway, New York. 
EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 


Tse Rigur Worp IN mE Rient 


PLACE: A Pocxrr Dictionary or Synonyms, TRON- 
NICAL TERNS, ABBREVIATIONS, Forrign Pruasns, ete., 


etc., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This ts an ind‘ speneable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what be means, and 
neither more nor lees, and say it inthe best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Hoca, 


HOME IMPROVEMENT. 
How ro WRITE; 


A New Poorer Manvat or Compostrion anb Leres 
Werme. Just the thing for everybody who has occasion 
to write— 


Business LETTERS, 
Famtry LETTERS, NOTES AND CARDS, AND 
Farenpiy LETTERS, NEWSPAPER ARTIOLES ; 


or anything else. No young man or young woman in tbe 
country can afford to be without this popular and tndis- 
pensabie little manual. Price 80 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


How To Tak; 


A New Pocxer Maxvat or Conversation AND DEBATS. 
Exceedingly useful to every one who weald talk— 


Lovr Letters, 


CORRECTLY, Ix tHE Snor, 

CLEARLY, In Tur DrawiNG- Roon, 
FLUENTLY, In Desatise Soctgrr, 
Foscrsty, In THe LEGIRLATURE, 


ELOQUENTLY, AND Ar PusLio Mxermos, 
ErrzorrvxIr; Ox ALL Occasioxs, 


Probably no work in the English language contains so 
much useful matter on this subject, in so small a space ; 
and it is not a grammar, but an Interesting book to read. 
Price 80 cents; in musllu. 50 cents. 


How to BEHAVE; 


A New Pocxrr MANTAL or Rrrunlioax ETIQUETTE AND 
Gum To Coerzor Persona, Hasrra, If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 


At Home, As a Guest, 

On THE STREET, In Conv eusaTioy, 

Ata Parry, Ar PLACES OF AMUSEMENT, 
Ar Cuvnon, In Travertine, 

Ar TABLE, IN roe Company or LADIES, 
Aa a Host, Ix Cocrtsair— 


This le the bouk you want. The New York Zoentng 
Afirror pronounces tbla “tbe most complete thing of the 
kind we have ever seen.” It is already accepted as a 
standard work on the subject of manners. Price 80 cents; 
in muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Do Business; 


A New Pooxrr Manvat of Practical Affairs, and Guide to 
Success in the various Pursuits of Life. Indispensable— 


In tHe Countine-Room, For tHe CLERK, 

In Tne STORE, For TIB APPRENTICE, 
In THE SHOP, For Tar Farmes-Boy, 
In THE MARKET, For TIE Book-AGant, 
On TER Farm, Foe aLL Business MEN, 
EvxATWUZRE, For EVRRT BOD. 


It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success, It is 
eminently practical, and adapted to the wants of all classes. 
Price, 80 cents; muslin, 50 cents, 

Fowxrer Ax P WTILS, 
306 Broadway, New York. 
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How to Live: 


Saving anv W ETING; on, Domestic Economy 
III us TR ATT D by the Life of Two Families of 
Opposite Character, Habits, and Practices, in a 
Pleasant Tale of Real Life, Useful Lessons 
jn Housekeeping, and How to Live, How 
to Have, How to Gain, and How to be Happy; 
including the Story of A Dime a Day. By 
Roron Ropixson. 1860. 12mo, 840 pages. 
Price 75 cents. Prepaid by mail on receipt of 
price. New York: Fow.en anp We ts, Pub- 
lishers. 308 Broadway. 


[To give a more definite idea of this fresh work, 
we give bolow an abstract from the Table of Con- 
tents.] 


Economy ILLUSTRATED IN A PAIR OF SHOES— 
Mrs. Dooltule 18 disgusted with the meanness of Mrs. 
Saver:—She contrasts Mrs. Savery's kitchen with her own 
-Children and check aprons— Mra. Doolitile diagusted 
with the economy of a supper that costs notbing— How to 
work a varen— Economy ofspace—The Watermelon, and 
where it grew. 


SALINDs LOVEWELL— A NINE DAYS’ WONDFR— 
Economy ot the bed-room arrangements—The trunks and 
their contents- Warming the house A new rudlator— The 
book shelves— Hanging up the dresses— Economy in fure 
niture—The Magic Crair- Mattress msk ing— Making rag 
carpeta— Fancy work—Eveuing readings- Mush— White 
and yellow meal—Bitver warc—True art of cooking—Tea- 
table lectures [low to boil a piece of meat—The secret of 
good food, 


THe BREAKFAST — Economy IN 00 — 
Dough-nuts—The murqulio net—Carpets and calicoes— 
Ra's- Seripture answers—How to make bread— Bees in 
the clty—A_ cause for everytbing—Ship-bu'lding—AD for 
the best- Keeping out moths—Saving trifles— The poul- 
try boure—Deodorizing—The grupe-vine- Tne garden 
The cistern— Waching dishes Cheap soap. 


Dint—Errscr or PORK EATING—Tobacco— 
Condiments—Clothing — Fashion — Folly in cating and 
sleeping— Walking exercise~ Value of good temper— 
Punctuality— Household teachings — Botany — Economy 
not parsunony—Care of the sick — Cure of Eryaipeias— 
Family amusements, 


BATURDAY IN THE KITCHYN—The rice pud- 
ding—Soup—Preparation for Sunday—Iced tea—How to 
treat servunts— Horsemanship for giris- Magurtic power 
of the volce— The Doolitiles’ turn-out—A sensible man's 
will—The farm-hou-e—Treves by the roadsiste—The barn 
-The wind-mill-Tne strawberry bed — Uncle Samuel 
ane the children—Couniry breau— Strawberries and cream 
al home. 


Visrr to THE Doo TT TI. ES — Influence upon 
ebarscer— Rough and tumble fight of the boys, and the 
result Oll upon the waters—Behind the Scenes — The 
Doolittle tea-table. 


Home sn¥yLUENCES—The effect of drinking— 
Plotting vihat s—Doolittle gets his picture taken—Insub- 
ortinatdion — A family scene — Doolittle in the lawyer's 
pas budget of news—Tbe experiment of city liſe 
ende 


A MATCH BROKEN UP—The retu! n home — For- 
givenesa — Mr. Doolittle and daughters— Talk of moving. 


Marrrace—As man and wife should live—-The 
old bouse—Pieasant surprl:e -The old bedroom Good - 
ners and happine-e—The lichen, purlor, and bedroom 
The approaching wedding-ay— Doollttle xirle— The way 
to spend evenings— Business punctuality—The wedding. 


Story or a Dime A Day—What shall we 
buy ?—What one dime porchased—A lesson learoed— 
Dying to live—Starv'ng wiihout dying—Dimes wasted— 
Economy in fuel—Chips— Heat wasted — Fire kindlers. 


Economy IN Foop—What shall we eat?— 
Remedy for hunger - Fashlonahte beef Nutridon tn food 
—Cnheap food—LIucontrovertible factsa— How to cook hom- 
iny—A corn meal loaf. 


The reading of thie work will be found to be a money- 
saving business to any family, while, at the same time, its 
valunble suggestions would add grertly to the comforts of 
every family. We should be giad to have the book intro 
duced among all the menufaciuring villages of the North 
and Ensi, the agricutturiste of the West. aud the planters of 
the South. Single copies will be sent prepaid, by return 
of the First Mate for 75 cents; to Agenta and Boukeellere, 
in quantities, at Wholesale, by express. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 


$08 Broadway, New York. 
A Remarkable Book. 


Now Reapy.—Hints TOWARD 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 

Or, How to Acquire and Retain Beauty, Grace, and 
Strength, and Secure Long Life and Continued Youth- 
fulness. Price, PREPAID BY FIRAT watt. only 81. 
Addrese FOWLER AND WELLS, 

30> Broadway, New York. 
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OPENING AN ANCIENT MOUND 
NEAR MADISON, WIS. 


(Report by J. A. Lapham, Esq., to the American Ethno- 
logical Society.] 


TRAVELERS approaching the beautiful city of 
Madison, the capital of the State of Wisconsin, by 
the Milwaukie and Mississippi Railroad, from the 
east, are conveyed across one of the lakes that 
give so much interest to this charming locality. 
Looking toward the south, they will find the Inke 
bounded by a ridge of considerable elevation, the 
crest of which is serrated hy a series of ancient 
monuments of earthwork, the mysteries of whose 
origin and nature have not yet been fully found 
out, Their sharp outlines, projected agninst the 
aky for a background, with the scattered trees and 
shrube, all reflected in the clear, still water of the 
lake, render this spot quite conspicuous and beau- 
tiful. 

Of this remarkable ridge, which divides the 
waters of Lake Monona (the third of the series) 
from Lake Wingra, with its ancient earthworks, 
a sketch and a plot are given. The slopes were 
steep, especially on the south side; the crest nar- 
row, the soil a loose gravel (drift of the geologists), 
but slightly compacted with clay or other material. 
At the highest point, where the two largest mounds 
are situated, it has an elevation quite abrupt, 
of seventy-five feet, upon which the mounds make 
an addition of ten feet. In some parts, the ridge 
is covered with groves of small troes, at othors it 
is naked. 

By invitation of George P. Delaplaine, Esq., of 
Madison, I visited that place on the ist of June, 
1859, in company with Prof. J. D. Whitney, the 
geologist, for the purpose of making a survey and 
exploration of the interesting group of mounds 
before they should become lost by the progress of 
«s improvement“ in that direction. Already some 
of them have been injured by the opening of roads, 
and by the idle curiosity of persons who have 
made slight excavations. It would be fortunate 
if other landed proprietors would follow the good 
example of Mr. Delaplaine, and preserve an accu- 
rate record of such ancient works as they are 
about to destroy. Many very interesting animal 
effigies (mounds in the form of auimals.) have al- 
ready been leveled by the plow, or otherwise in- 
jured or effaced. 

The peculiar form of this ridge, the nature of 
the soil, and its position between two valleys, ex- 
posing it to the drying effects of the winds, render 
it peculiarly fitted for the preservation of anything 
that may have been buried under the mounds, 
The steep slopes fall away from the base of the 
mounds on either side, thus carrying off immedi- 
ately the falling rain. The earth composing the 
mound was of fine material, well compacted, and 
still further protected by a dense sod of prairie 
grass and weeds, so that very little water could 
penetrate it; and the depth was such as to exclude 
all the destroying effects of frost in winter. We 
were therefore convinced that, if any of the origi- 
nal mound-builders are anywhere preserved, we 
might look for them here; and in this we were 
not disappointed. 

These mounds, as is usual in such groups in 
Wisconsin, present a variety of forms — among 
them the circular, oblong, attenuated, and an:mal- 
shaped. They are situated on the northwest 
quarter of section twenty-six, in township seven, 
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range nine, of the government surveys. From the 
top of these mounds there is a very fine and ex- 
tensive view of the country around, suggesting at 
once the idea that this may have been a sort of 
look-out station or sentry post from which to 
watch the approach of an enemy. 

The largest mound on this ridge, the one exca- 
vated by us, has an oval form, the basal dimen- 
sions being seventy and fifty feet; the height ten 
feet. It was built upon the convex surface of the 
ridge, 80 that’ the depth of the mound in the 
middle was a little less than appeared from the 
outside. The exploration was commenced on the 
southeast side by running a horizontal drift from 
the base toward the center. This brought us a 
little below the original surface. 

Our first discovery was the remains of a human 
skeleton that had been buried about three feet be- 
low the top of the mound. The position of this 
skeleton was horizontal, the head toward the 
west. The bones were very much decayed, the 
teeth and a few of the larger bones being all that 
were sufficiently strong to be taken out. At the 
foot was the skull of a skunk, and also a few teeth, 
and a portion of the jaw of another animal, ap- 
parently a fox. Whether these had been buried 
with the human body, or had burrowed into the 
mound on their own account is not easily determ- 
ined, though the latter supposition is rendered 
probable by the good state of preservation of the 
skull of the skank. 

This skeleton was doubtless buried in the mound 
since the original construction, as is often done by 
the Indian tribes. Its decayed condition was 
owing to its position near the surface, rather than 
to its great age. It is on his account that skulls 
taken from mounds are not always to be regarded 
as those of the ancient mound. builders; for they 
may have been buried within tho recollection of 
the present inhabitants. 

It is rarely that the original deposit can be 
found sufficiently firm for preservation. It is only 
under the most favorable circumstances that we 
can hope to secure even the skull of one of the 
real mound-builders. 

As we descended into the mound, the extreme 
fineness and dryness of the loamy material became 
apparent, giving strength to our conjecture and 
hope that a real mound-builder was about to be 
brought to light; and we wished for some magic 
power by which he could be re-endowed with the 
faculty of speech, that he might reveal tho story 
of his strange and unknown history ! 

Our work was temporarily arrested by the high 
wind, which swept with fall force over the ridge, 
and kept the opening we had made involved in a 
cloud of fine dust, rendering it almost impractica- 
ble to breathe while making the excavation. The 
earth thrown out was quite dry, and in much in- 
durated masses or clods, though the spring rains 
had hardly ceased. The material of the mound 
was mostly the dark-colored soil of the prairie, 
showing that the surface only had been taken to 
construct it. At one place there was a slight 
layer of gravel, as if a small quantity of that 
matorial had been used when the work had reach- 
ed that point. 

Under the middle of the mound we found the 
object of greatest interest. Au excavation had 
been made in the original ground, the bottom of 
which was paved with rounded stones, imbeddod in 


clay. Upon the pavement was placed the body of 
a man, in a horizontal position, the head toward 
the east, the legs and arms folded back. The 
skeleton was in a very good state of preservation, 
most of the bones being found, including many of 
the smaller ones. The skull was nearly entire, but 
had been crushed and distorted by the pressure of 
the superincumbent earth. 

As this was clearly a skeleton of one of the 
honored dead over whose remains and for whose 
memory the mound was erected with so much 
care and labor, ali material facts in relation to it 
will be of interest; and accordingly I have en- 
deavored to reconstruct the skull from the sepa- 


rate parts preserved, and have made the drawing 
on plate 1, figure 1. Upon a careful comparison 
with the numerous figures in Morton's Crania 
Americana, it will be found that it agrees, in 
general contour and size, most nearly with that 
on plate 28, representing the Chippewa. Though 
it would be wrong, perhaps, to infer, upon such 
slight evidence, that the ancient mound-builders 
of Wisconsin were the ancestors of the Chippewas, 
yet we may regard it as further proof that they 
were one and the same with the American race, a8 
first olearly indicated by Dr. Morton. (“ Crania 
Americana,” p. 229.) 

About two feet above the skeleton we found s 
few fragments of a human skull, but no traces of 
other bones. They had, doubtless, been oasually 
thrown upon the mound during its, progress of 
construction. 

Very near the skull was found a gray flint 
arrow-head, and a bone, apparently of a bird, 
which had been wrought into an implement of 
some important use, no doubt, to those who made 
it. 

Ocoasional fragments of bones and pieoes of 
charcoal were found at various depths, but no in- 
dications of the burning of human or other sacri- 
fices. Roots of trees or shrubs had penetrated to 
the very bottom of the mound. While the work 
was in progress, we were visited by numerous 
citizens of Madison, and by the officers and 
students of the Wisconsin State University, many 
of whom manifested a deep interest in the sabject 
of American Antiquities. 

Besides the mounds referred to in this paper, 
there are numbers of others in the vicinity of the 
«Four Lakes, many of them quite interesting 
on account of their peculiar forms, ete, A few of 
them are described and figured in the 6th volume 
of the Swnithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 
It is hoped that provision will be made by law for 
the preservation of at least such as happen to be 
on the grounds selected for the site of the State 
Lunatic Asylum and other publio institutions. 
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THE BABY. 


(PARENTAL LOVE.) 


ANOTHER little wave 
Upon the sea of life; 

Another soul to save, 
Amid its toil and strife. 


Two more little feet 
To walk the dusty road : 

To choose where two paths meet, 
The narrow or the broad. 


Two more little hands 
To work for good or ill ; 
Two more little eyes, 
Another little will. 


Another heart to love, 
Regeiving love again ; 
And so the baby came, 
A thing of joy and pain. 
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INJURIES OF BRAIN. 
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[Ove readers seem to take pleasure in propound- 
ng to us knotty and difficult problems, or such as 
sre a puzzle to themselves; others propose ques- 
ions which seem to them very easy of solution, 
but which, perhaps, cover the whole range of 
morbid physiology, or the entire system of the- 
logy. It gives us pleasure to receive sensible 
ind respectful questions to be answered, and as 
uch we regard the following from J. W. G.] 

Friasr.— Does Phrenology teach, that if an organ 
je destroyed, it will totally annihilate that faculty 
f the mind ? 

Axswen.— This question can not be settled by a 
ingle Les or No. There are many things to be 
aken into account, some of which we will pro- 
wed to consider. The brain, in the present life, is 
he organ of mental manifestation; and if we 
wuld imagine the whole brain gone, and yet life 
remain, sg the result the mind would have no 
ower of manifesting itself in connection with the 
ody. The brain is sometimes inflamed go that ita 
yormal action is destroyed. The individual, then, 
s insane; his faculties are warped, and unnatural 
n their action. He is not, after he returns to 
jealth, always conscious of that which occurred to 
iim when in this inflamed or insane state of mind. 
(gain, compression of the brain frequently oc- 
ars when the individual, morally, socially, and 
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THOMAS RICHARDSON—A Caan or Tomor tx tre Fran, 


one hemisphere of the brain. You 
will bear in mind that the brain is 
composed of two halves or hemi- 
spheres, and that each hemisphere 
bus an entire set of the phrenolog- 
ional orguns, so that the brain being 
injured on one side does not destroy 
the corresponding organs on the 
other side of the brain. In like man- 
ner, if one eye be injured or de- 
stroyed, it will not utterly deprive 
the person of vision, because the 
other eye will carry on that fanc- 
tion; but if both eyes be put out, 
where then is vision? The man 
might remember the images he had 
seen, but to gain any further knowl- 
edge of objects would be impossible ; 
but if you mentioned red, green, 
white, or blue to him, or if you 
mentioned persons, places, or things 
which he had previously seen, the 
images of which were atill in his 
memory, he could recall them with 
the distinctness which would answer 
— a very good substitute for sight; but 


intellectually, is rendered entirely insensible ; has 
no knowledge of the outer world, and no consci- 
ousness of existence. An eminent physiologist re- 
marks, Fever, or a blow upon the hend, will 
change the most gifted individual into a maniac, 
causing the lips of virgin innocence to utter the 
most revolting obscenity; and those of pure re- 
ligion, the most horrid blasphemy.” These effecta 
arise, as you will observe, from the disturbance of 
the normal action of the organs of the brain by 
“ fevers,” or n blow upon the head,” that is to 
say by inflammation or concussion. Now, if total 
unconsciousness can arise from congestion of the 
brain, as in apoplexy, or fainting, or any other 
cause, why should not the destruction of the sub- 
stance of the brain produce similar results ? 
There are many instances in which portions of 
the brain have been lost with moro or less dis- 
tarbance to the mental action. These causes, 
-bowever, generally disturb the organization in 


when you ask the poor man to gather new knowl- 
edge by his eyes, he finds the entire world shut out 
from him for ever. In like manner, persons may 
lose portions of the brain, in which both organs are 
located, and the roots of the nerves or nervous 
centers still being left, which once were connect- 
ed to the surface and constituted u portion of that 
telegraphic machinery connecting cousciousness 
with the outer world; the individual may retain 
a consciousness of what he bas learned and known, 
but would be unable to take hold of new knowl- 
edge, just as s man blind can retain the imagery 
and colors of objects in his inner consciousness 
while these colors and imagery are, for the fature, 
shut out to him. 

A young man in Pittsburg, Pa., who was known 
for his pride, imperiousness, arrogance, und dis- 
position to dictate and domineer, and for his over- 
bearing will-power and determination, and who 
was everywhere acknowledged the controlling 
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spirit among his associates, received an accidental 
blow upon the crown of his head in the region of 
Self-Esteem and Firmness, Approbativeness and 
Cautiousness, which induced the growth of n 
large bony tumor, which continued to incrense 
for more than three yours; it was then nearly an 
inch in elevation, extending about the same 
distance below the inner table of the skull. Dr. 
George McClellan, of Philadelphia, removed the 
tumor in the year 1838. What is most important 
and interesting in this case is the peculiar and 
marked change that occurred in the character of 
the individual. Dr. McClellan, in his report of 
the case, which appeared in the PRHRENOLOGICAL 
Jovana, Vol. 3, No. 4, said, “ At the time of 
the operation, and until the pulsations of the ex- 

surface of the brain returned, he was re- 
markable for his firmness of mind and resolution. 
No patient ever bore a severe and protracted op- 
eration with more intrepidity. He sat upright in 
a chair, without any confinement, until the blood- 
vessel gave way at the close of the operation; and 
during its performance he repeatedly inquired of 
the bystanders if it wns the brain that was coming 
out under the efforts of the surgeon. It has been, 
moreover, stated by those who have known him 
well for years, that previous to this injury be had 
always been distinguished for his firmness, courage 
and independence. But soon after the operation u 
remarkable change took place in the character 
and bearing of the patient. He then became ex- 
ceedingly timid and irresolute. It would render 
him pale and almost pulseless to approach him 
with n pair of scissors for the purpose of trimming 
away his hair from the margins of the wound; 
and the sight of a piece of lunar caustic, or a 
pair of forceps in the surgeon's hands, would 
throw him into great trepidation. This state of 
his mental faculties continued for some time. 
He could not even go down into a cellar contain- 
ing some plaster busts without a sense of faint- 
ness and sinking; und the operation of taking n 
cast of his head in plaster, nearly prostrated all 
the functions of his mind and body. His carringe 
also became remarkably affected, Instead of main- 
taining his natural erect posture and bearing, he 
sunk his head and sboulders into an awkward 
stoop, and looked timidly and anxiously forward, 
as if he was afraid of falling or blundering 
against a door-post. Two years after the opera- 
tion, his former firmness and intrepidity of mind 
gradually returned, and no mauifestation of weak- 
ness or fear was discovered in his mental action.” 


The name of this man was Thomas Richardson, 
of Pittsburg, Pa. The operation was performed 
by Dr. George McClellan, of Philadelphia, We 
give tho portrait of the man which indicates the 
appearance of the head, showing the scar from 
where the tumor was removed. 

Seconn.—If a person be endowed, naturally, 
with organs which in their balance tend to deg- 
radation and crime, can such a person be regard- 
ed as under the same moral obligations ay others:? 

Awnswen.—No, and we do not see how any 
sensible man would hesitate to give such an 
answer. Men differ in gifts nnd character as 
much as in looks, and it is a consolation to know 
that we are to be judged by One who knows all 
our weaknesses and the renson of thom Many n 
poor fellow is born of intemperate, diseased, or 
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dissolute parents, and inherits u sickly, excitable, 
wenk, unbalanced, and we might say depraved, 
organization, just as some persons inherit weak 
lungs, distorted features or limbs; and shall we 
be told that, though a man inherits a crippled 
body, or a weak or warped mind, he is to be 
judged by the same standard of morality or held 
to the same accountability as another? Of course 
not. Read the parable of the talenta recorded in 
the New Testament. To one he gave five talents, 
to another two, to another one, to each according 
to his sevoral ability.“ And when the master re- 
turned, he found two of them had improved, ac- 
cording to their ability, what they had received, 
and were approved. The third, who had received 
one talent, and bad ability to improve that one, 
just as effectually as either of the others had to 
improve theirs, and, like them, to have doubled it, 
had failed to do so, und was condemned; not for 
not having ten talents, or four talents to show, 
but for not having to talents—the original one, 
and its possible and proper improvement in the 
form of another talent 

Tump. —If a person have, according to Phre- 
nology, a low organization, is there not placed be- 
tween bim and eminence an impassable barrier? 


Answen,—Detween him and pre-eminence there 
certainly is an impassable barrier, but between 
him and improvement there is no more of a 
harrier than there was between the one who re- 
ceived the five talenta and improvement. Persons 
seem to lose sight of the iden, that no person ex- 
peota impossibilities from anybody; and is not 
“the Judge of all the earth” os just as man? 
Who expects a poodle dog to wrestle with a bear? 
or a wolf, like the hound or the mastiff? He is 
approved if he fulfill the duties that are possible 
to him. A child ia never expected to do as much 
ns a man; and some men are not expected to do, 
or to be as much as others; still, we hear people 
harping about the responsibilities and moral obli- 
gations of man, and trying to throw discredit on 
Phrenology, or on the law of organization, because 
they fancy that the human race is under one 
great God-given law, which requires every human 
being to be perfect in knowledge, in goodoeas, 
and in grace. We believe it is just as easy for a 
child to do his duty, such duty as is justly required 
of a child, ns it is for the ablest and wisest man 
to perform sach duties as are justly required of 
bim; that it cost St, Paul as mach effort to preach 
as he was required to preach, and to falfill all his 
duties, as it costs the weakest disciple in modern 
times who has tried to preach. In short, rexpon- 
sibility is always according to capacity, and the 
light under which persons live. 

Thie is “ orthodoxy” to-day, and hus been noth- 
ing less for 2,000 years. It is nlso Phrenology, 
Physiology, and sound Philosophy; nay, from the 
days of Abraham it has heen tho doctrine ac- 
cepted by the common sense of the world, as well 
as that clearly set forth in the sacred Scriptures, 
True, some hair-splitting, theological bigots, and 
others, who are short-sighted and timid, have 
started back in fenr from the proposition, that 
mental power depends, in the present life, on the 
orgivization and henl hy action of the brain. As- 
tronomy and Geology shared the same fale, from 
the same class, Why should Phrenology be an 
exception? * 


| 
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THE BRITISH POETS: 
THEIR LEADING PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS, 
{contixuxp.] 


SHAKSPEARE. 


[This old-style engraving was made from one of the 
most accurate likenesses of the great poet extant The 
figures inserted in fhe ent indicate the location of some of 
the pbrenological organs, to wit: 21, Identity ; 22, Imita- 
tion; 23, Mirthfulneass ; 26, Nd, Causality ; M, Comparison; 
C, Human Nature, or power to understand mind and 
character; D, Agrecablencss.] 


To understand the author of Hamlet and Mac- 
beth is not easy; the poor and seanty materials 
of biography furnish few data; his own works 
show us all the world but himseli—for Shak- 
apeare was no egotist. Still, it is only by a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the poet that we can 
hope to be introduced to the man; and if long 
and intimate communion with the works which 
form the brazen monument of his fame may con- 
stitute one of the many requisites demanded for 
this analysis, the writer may at least escape the 
charge of arrogance in assuming the difficult task. 
Guided by some knowledge of the general opera- 
tions of intellect; availing bimself of the chart 
which the poet has himself furnished, with his 
way illuminated by science, he may sound, per- 
haps, some of the channels of this “ oceanic 
mind.” But, however the effort may fail, the 
poet can not be involved in the blunder; the 
eagle's flight will not be less high because he 
soars beyond our vision. Most of the efforts to 
analyze the intellect before us have either turned 
too much upon his merely acquired information, 
or upon the mystic qualities of his genius, which, 
by some, have been represented as absolutely in- 
dependent of sll knowledge. Certain critics have 
enumerated the various kinds and degrees of his 
information, while others have dealt in the usual 
commonplace matter about the indescribable op- 
erations of mind, He isso accurate in the use of 
legal technicalities, says one, that he must have 
possessed the knowledge of the lawyer! He wrote 
so well upon pathology, cries Esculxpius, that he 
was certainly intima-e with the library of the 
pbysiciun! Such was his knowledge of the Bible 
aod polemics, says the divine, that he was even a 
gond theologian! The enthusiast of Shakspeare 
here steps in, seizes upon these acknowledgments, 
and claima for his favorite the united wisdom of 
the divine, the luwyer, and the physician! But 
he has not yet created a Shakspeare. All these 
qualities, in certain degrees, he indeed possess- 
ed. Bat he possessed something more, What 
was that? Now we approach the difficulty of 
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our task. Glorious minda are handed down to 
us in the annals of history; profound students 
of nature have been nurtured in our own 
lovely land. We can claim the intellect that 
arrested the forked lightning in its course, and 
directed it harmless from the habitations of man. 
But what shall we say of Shakspeare? Shall we 
search the lexicon of eulogy, and conceal our 
ignorance under high-sounding epithets? No: 
these superlatives may commend, but they do not 
describe ; they leave the objects they praise as 
abstract and intangible as before; the question 
is not thus easily solved. Let us see how Cole- 
ridge, a man who blended the enthusinsm of the 
poet with the strength of the philosopber, an- 
ewered the same question—“ What shall we say 
of Shakspeare?” Why, even this: that Shak- 
spea re, no mere child of nature—-no automaton of 
genius—possessed by the spirit, not possessing it 
—first studied patiently, meditated deeply, un- 
derstood minutely, till knowledge beoame habit- 
ual and intuitive, and at length brought forth 
that stupendous power which placed him witbout 
an equal in his own rank —wbich seated him on 
one of the two glory. smitten summits of the poetio 
mountain, with Milton as his compeer, not rival.” 


This is one of the very best pictures of the 
progress of a great mind; and beautiful and 
philosophical is the distinction between pussessing 
and being possessed by the spirit. There is here 
no cant about knowledge that never was acquired 
no claims of impossibility—none of the mysti- 
oism go oommon in most attempts to describe the 
divine attributes of genius. He traces the up- 
ward course of one of nature's most gifted sons; 
his mind he supposes intuitive, but it became so— 
wonderful as was its flight, he knows it was 
through the regions of real knowledge. Still, 
this is but ra description of the modes, the 
modifications of the great poet's mind; of the 
elements of that mind, there is nothing said. 
So far as mere means may modify and improve 
original forces of mind, these remarka of Cole- 
ridge are highiy discriminative ; but before 
such means will ever be employed, there must 
be certain impelling powers—certain imperious 
wants naturally tending to such a course. When 
we ascribe the resu/is of genius to wisely-chosen 
and well-adapted means, we should not forget that 
we assume a capacity equal to great discrimina- 
tion and enlarged comparison ; in sbor', to the 
power of reasoning. ‘‘To study patiently,” at 
least supposes a mind susceptible of improvement, 
and aware of its wants; to meditate deeply,” 
implies a high order of the thinking principle ; 
“ to understand minutely, and become intuitive,“ 
absolutely demands an organization originally 
active, of extraordinary endowments, and prone 
to great exaltation and habitual exercise. 

Thus writes the ingenious author of the Phi- 
losophy of the Human Voice,” while contesting 
the usual notions of the qualities of genins: 
„Let those who are deluded by thie mystic no- 
tion of genius, turn from the impostors who can 
not describe an attribute which they do not un- 
derstand, Let them go to the great eachems of 
mankind, and learn from the real poesessors of it 
how mach of its manner may be described ; they 
will tell us that genine, in its high meaning, is 

\ always enthusiastic—always characterized by ita 
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love of an object in its means as well as ita ends.” 
We have now before ua one of the greatest sa- 
chems of mankind, and purpose throngh him to 
learn the nature of real geniua—of genius in its 
high meaning. It will be seen that the phrenol- 
ogist does not teach, as is so often laid to his 
charge, that a mere conformation of brain is the 
only measure of knowledge, for he, of all men, ia 
most intereated in the rational discipline of mind ; 
and to this culture—pursued in harmony with a 
sound philosophy, as well as to original endow- 
ments—he looka for the most enduring triumphs 
of mind. Genius, in its high meaning.“ says 
the author above cited, is always enthusiastic.” 
But this enthusiasm, is it not as various as the 
different attributes which constitute it? Has 
any one an equal enthusiasm for all the arts and 
sciences? Could Bacon have written Hamlet, or 
Shakepeare the Novum Organum ? or could either 
have composed the Messiah of Handel? The 
philosopher of the human voice, could he have 
written with the same power, the same profound 
analysis, upon mechanics, as he has done in aid 
of a beautiful and useful art? But enthusiasm 
is an attribute of genius, and “ the love of au ob- 
ject, in its means as well as its end,” it has ever 
cherished But is it necessarily peexliar to geni- 
us—does it accurately define it? Who has more 
enthusiasm in his own pursuit than the intensely 
avaricious man— who has a greater love of his ob- 
ject in its means as well as its end? 


Before entering upon the phrenology of Shak- 
speare, let us illustrate the description of Cole- 
ridge, and the nice distinction among men of ge- 
nius, by applying the principles of our eoience. 
An individual may have an unusual development 
of certain organs whioh constitute the genius for 
painting, poetry, or some particular art—he is 
“possessed by the spirit.“ But in consequence 
of comparative deficiency in refleotive intellect— 
positive deficienoy in firmness, and some other 
qualities—in fine, for want of harmonious balance, 
he is rather the “ automaton of genius”—he does 
not possess the spirit, gifted with the greatest 
powers he yet needs, the power of will, that mon- 
arch of the mind that commands, molds, and di- 
recta all these gifts to the attainment of certain 
ends. Such organizations manifest great ability, 
but often lenve the world without any adequate 
memorial of their powers. Others, again, become 
the mastera of themselves, wield with effect the 
power they have, understand their own strength, 
and attain an overruling consciousness. They 
% possess the spirit,“ and seldom die before they 
are able to boast, with Horace, that they have 
executed a monument more lasting than brass.” 
We will now briefly advert to those fundamental 
conditions of phrenology which are found united 
in Shakespeare, intending to give a more minute 
analysis in the course of this article. His head 
was large, and strikingly developed in the intel- 
lectual region. His temperament we may infer 
to have been mixed—a combination of nervous, 
sanguine, and bilious. We refer to his works for 
the appropriate manifestations. His moral or- 
gans were unquestiouably high—referring again 
to his works—partioularly Benevolence. Now let 
the reader pause, and carefully examine tbe 
engtaving which adorns this article, considered 
the most accurate likeneas extant. Mark the un- 
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usual height, breadth, and depth of the forehead ; 
behold the sweeping brow, indicating wonderful 
perceptive powers—the obvious expansion of the 
reflective region the language-lit eye the sur- 
passing benevolence—and on either side, above 
the temples, and partially covered by hair, the 
dome where beauty sits weaving her glowing 
thoughts the graceful swell of Idcality—and, 
remembering that he has before his eye one of the 
“foremost men of all the world”—the poet who 
“exbausted worlds, and then imagined new’— 
ask himself whether this extraordinary oorre- 
spondence of manifestation with phrenological 
Bat 
all these condition, implying as they do wonderful 
powers, and whioh, in the very nature of organ- 
ization, could not be dormant, but would delight 
by their manifestation, yet do not with the ao- 
curacy whioh belongs to science, and is demanded 
by the subject, define the exaltation and fervid 
energy of this myriad-minded man, the grandeur, 
the brillianoy, the ever-active wit, the profound 
discrimination, and the harmony which reigned 
among all these, by means of which they were held 
in rigid subservience to the reasoning faculty. 
These well known attributes of the great master 
of song are not necessarily included in the con- 
ditious above ennmernted. Not to be misunder- 
stood, we will here premise that there are several 
modes of activity peculiar to all the intellectual 
faoulties, ranging from simple perception to oon- 
ception, imagination, or the oreative power. The 
larger and more active an organ, the greater is 
the tendenoy to the exalted mode; but however 
large the brain, and well-developed, if the tem- 
perament be dull and phlegmatic, there is no nat- 
ural propension to the state; if it be attained in 
this case, the stimulus must oome from without 
must be unusual, and is not the result of internal 
energy. Hence very lymphatio persons are sel- 
dom imaginative—seldom oreate, either in phi- 
losophy or poetry; aud hence, too, the Bacons, 
Byrons, Miltons, and Shakspeares are never of 
dull and lymphatio organization. Though these 
traths are familiar to most students of the sci- 
enoe, yet, as the different modes and gradations 
of activity are not sufficiently adverted to, it is 
thought proper to repeat them. And in the more 
philosophic part of our scienoe, so often misunder- 
stood and misrepresented, it may indeed be said, 
in the words of our bard— 
“Truth can never be confirmed enough, 
Though doubts did ever sleep.” 

It is possible, we aay, that the conditions above 
ascribed to the organisation of Shakspeare might 
have existed without the splendid manifestations 
of that organization ; and for the reason, that the 
glorious type, the priceless gem—detected in it by 
the glance of science—might never have been de- 
veloped— might never have reached the consum- 
mate bloom —insidious disease might have checked 
or nipped, if it did not destroy the bud. But let 
it be remembered, we speak of these conditions in 
the abstract ; the living head would offer indica- 
tions which could not be mietaken. For we sup- 
pose that Shakspeare honored nature’s stamp — 
obeyed the mighty instinot she implanted, and 
thus attained, by tbe gradations marked by Cole- 
ridge, the studlons, meditative, intuitive power of 
every intellectual organ. It is from such a brain 
—thus endowed with strength, activity, harmo- 
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nious balance— and thus progressing, fulfilling its 
destiny, and directing its energies to poetry and 
the drama—that the Othellos, Macbeths, and 
Hamlets spring forth as surely, as irresistibly as 
the unobstructed current flows from the fount- 
ain ! 

That he at some period of his life was a stu- 
dent, can no more be doubted than that his works 
display an extraordinary amount of such knowl- 
edge as books can supply; but he who endeavors 
to find the power of the bard in any branch of 
human knowledge, will assuredly fail. The in- 
formation whioh books could best afford, he sought 


from them. Of what the bnsy scenes of life ex - 


hibited, he became the intelligent spectator. 
What the heart of man concealed, he traced in 
the complex motives revealed in his actions, by 
applying the touchstone of his own universal sym- 
pathy. But to all these investigations he bronght 
the mind of a Shakepeare. Books, nature, and 
men were all subjected to a sorutiny that oould 
not be deceived. They were all, too, but so many 
means; the end waa wisdom. He never, there- 
fore, by any false preferences, contracted the 
sphere of his intellectual vision; or, in the pur- 
suit of real knowledge, prided himself with some 
little rivulet which he mistook for the ocean. And 
if he ranked not high among the schoolmen of bis 
day, it was because he knew there were more 
things in heaven and earth than was dreamt of in 
their philosophy.” But the acquired information 
of Shakspeare, meaning thereby such as he amass- 
ed from books, has been much exaggerated; and 
we are not of those who asoribe to him all that 
was known in his day. Ben Jonson was doubt- 
lees his superior in classical attainments, and 
Bacon unquestionably excelled all his cotempora- 
ries in enlarged scientific views. We have heard 
of an enthusiast who not only believed his favor- 
ite well versed in all the arta and sciences cf his 
own day, but that he had actually anticipated 
most of the pretended discoveries of posterity. 
Thoroughly read in his author, the manner in 
which he would support these lofty claims was ex- 
ceedingly ingenious and amusing. Upon an occa- 
sion, some years since, of a supposed disoo very of 
Captain Symes, that the earth was ollow, and 
could be entered at the poles, a friend demanded 
of the lover of Shakspeare any intimation in the 
works of hia favorite of the new syetem. He at 
once responded : “This idea has assuredly been 
stolen from the greatest philosopher of the world; 
does he not say in Othello— 

Heaven stops the nose at it, 

And the moon winks; the bawdy wind, that kisses 

All she meets, ls husb'd within the Aollow mine 

Qf earth, and will not hear it * 
But in the operations of the mind, as manifested 
in the world—in its various struggles in health 
and disease—in the terrible perversions of insan- 
ity, “like sweet bells jangled out of tune and 
harsh”—in such knowledge Shakspeare probably 
excelled all men of his time. 

He seems early to have discovered, that the 
proper study of mankind is man ;” and all knowl- 
edge which bears immediately upon his subject he 
seems to have pondered. History, physiology, 
and especially pathology, as presenting the human 
mind modified by disease, were not neglected, as 
whole scenes in his plays might be cited to prove. 
We have heard of a volume compiled from his 
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works by a physician, entirely relating to his 
own profession; and most writers on insanity il - 
lustrate their subject by large draughts from the 
same fountain. The poet seems to have hnown 
that the mysteries of the soul could be best studied 
and unraveled through the medium of its mortal 
instrument. Thus, at least, he did study it; and 
hence the accuracy, depth, and philosophio dis- 
cernment whioh characterize his writings when 
man is the subject of reflection. We now ap- 
proach what we believe to be the broadly- marked, 
the unmistakable distinction between the truly 
great poet and the elegant rhymer, who imagines 
the farther he departs from all that is natural, 
the higher he soars in sublimity; but nothing is 
more sublime than truth, and she is equally the 
object of the great poet and profound philosopher ; 
in their mutual love of her their characters grad- 
ually unite, and the line which distinguishes 
them becomes less distinct. There is not, per- 
haps, a single instance of a really great poet with- 
out the spirit of an elevated philosophy. The 
poet’s cye, in a fine frenzy rolling.“ often desories 
those great truths whioh the philosopher obtains 
only after forging long chains of deductions; but 
these truths become unto each other the materials 
for a world, which, so far as the mass of mankind 
is concerned, is equally ideal to both, 

To talk of the ignorance of Shakspeare, as some 
do, in order to enhance his genius, is exceedingly 
unphilosophical ; it is impossible a mind like his 
can be ignorant, even as relates to general in- 
formation, or knowledge of books. The merely 
illustrative matter of the comprehensive thinker 
must be drawn from an infinite variety of sources ; 
and though the veriest groundwork of his mind, 
can only be amassed by one having an intuitive 
perception of the great truth, that all human 
knowledge is a circle, which, however marked 
and divided by technical and sophistical distino- 
tions, has its center in the contemplative man. 
The various methods of study are of little conse- 
quence when we talk of master spirits, for the 
progress of all original genius is ever in accord 
ance with ita organization. From Plato and Aris- 
totle down to the days of Bacon, omitting fortu- 
nate discoverers of half-developed truths, whose 
intellectual stature has been much overrated 
every consummate genius destined to leave its en- 
during impress and aot upon the thinking world 
for ages, no matter what the medium through 
which he apoke—metaphygioa, natural philosophy, 
or through a far-reaching and elevated poesy— 
has been scarcely more remarkable for the living 
traths he brought from darkness than for the 
wide and various sources whence he deduced 
them. We have been too long content to measure 
knowledge by the standard of the echools, although 
the folly of doing so has been repeatedly rebuked 
by the greatest of the race. Shakspeare belongs 
not to the class of partial geniuses, His was a 
mind which, though possessed of the greatest fa- 
oility in acquisition, was not content with the 
mere exercise of m-mory—using the word in its 
pbrenologioal sense, as one of the lower modes of 
action of all the intellectual faoulties but assim- 
ilated, and was constantly tending to the higher 
state of thought—conception, the great creative 
power the pecnliar attribute of exalted genius. 
Man was to the bard of Avon as a nucleus around 
which he gathered all that affliated with tho 


subject; and though in certain departments he 
was inferior to some of his cotemporaries, it is 
probable that no intellect of his day experienced 
a higher and more sustained activity of all the 
intellectual faculties ascribed by Phrenology to 
man. The proper aliment of each, having under- 
gone the alchymio process of his ever-musing 
mind, might easily, without the trouble of carefal 
selection, be arrayed before the readers of the 
Journwax; but it would be something worse than 
supererogatory. We will, however, by short quota- 
tions, illustrate the philosophical manifestation of 
his very large Benevolence; for to the diffused 
and far-reaching spirit of this organ, united with 
others, we are indebted for his language pio- 
tures” of the mental miseries of the great, as well 
as the physical sufferings of the lowest of his 
race. Thus does he penetrate into the anxious, 
sleepless chamber of a king— 
“Oh, sleep! 
Nature's soft purse! how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 


And steep my eenses in forgetfulnesa ? 
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Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast, 
Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brain 
In cradle of tho rude finperious surge; 
And in the visitations of the winda, 
That take the rufflan billows by their tops, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafning clamors tn the alippery shronds, 
That with the noise even death awakes? 
Canst thou, ob, partial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy, in an hour so rude, 
And in the enlmest and the etillest hour, 
‘With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king ?” 


And thus he extends his sympathy to an humbler 


sphere The lines are spoken by Lear, in the 
midst of a storm. 
Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’cr you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
Your loop'd and window'd raggedness defend you 
From seasons such as these? O, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may'st shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just.” 


His works teem with similar examples; his 
benevolence embraced all human things—all suf- 
fering, whether it existed in the palace or the cot- 
tage—whether the heaving bosom was hid by the 
“ robes and furr’d gowns,” or exposed to the 
‘ peltings of the pitiless storm” by the loop'd 
and window'd raggedness” of want. 

If any student of Phrenology wishes to observe 
and feel the manifestations of Ideality and Tune 
in their highest modes of activity, let him read 
certain portions of the Tempes: ;” and if he can 
arouse his own faculties to a perfect sympathy 
with the scenes, he will be traneported to the 
„ Enchanted Isle,” the delicate Ariel“ will float 
in beauty before his eye, Prospero will wave his 
magic wand, and the air be filled with “all the 
linked sweetness of sound.” 

[to nx connNvED.]} 
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Ir a man had a perfectly harmonious organiza- 
tion, and his circumstances were not decidedly 
unfavorable, he could generally conduct himself 
with propriety ; but the best are liable to be 
thrown off their bnlance, hence all need to say, 
Lead us not into temptation.” 
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Man differs from the brutes in this—that, instead of blind instincts, 
he is furnished with reason, which enables him to etudy himself, the 
external world, and their mutual relations; and to pursue the conduct 
which these point out as beneficial. It is by examining the structure, 
modes of action, and objects of the various parts of his constitution, that 
man discovers what his duties of performance and abstinence in regard 
to health really are. This proposition may be illustrated in the follow- 
ing manner. The skin has innumerable pores, and serves as an outlet 
for the waste particles of the body. The quantity of noxious matter 
excreted through these pores in twenty-four hours is, on the very 
lowest estimate, about twenty-four ounces. If the passage of this 
matter be obstructed so that it is retained in the body, the quality of 
the blood is deteriorated by its presence, and the general health, which 
greatly depends on the state of the blood, suffers. The nature of per- 
spired matter is such, that it is apt, in consequence of the evaporation 
of its watery portion, to be condensed and clog the porea of the skin; 
and hence the necessity for washing the surface frequently, so as to 
keep the pores open, and allow perspiration freely to proceed. The 
clothing, moreover, must be so porous and clean, as readily to absorb 
and allow a passage to the matter perspired, otherwise the same result 
ensues as from the impurity of the skin, namely, the arrest, or diminu- 
tion, of the process of perspiration. Nor is this all. The skin is an 
absorbing as well as an excreting organ, and foreign substances in con- 
tact with it are sucked into its pores and introduced into the blood. 
When cleanliness is neglected, therefore, the evil consequences are 
twofold : first, the pores, as we have mentioned, are clogged, and per- 
spiration obstructed ; and, secondly, part of the noxious matter left on 
the skin or clothing, is absorbed into the system, where it produces 
hurtful effects. From such an exposition of the structure and functions 
of the skin, the necessity for cleanliness of person and clothing becomes 
abuudantly evident; and the corresponding duty is more likely to be 
performed by those who know these details, and are convinced of their 
importance, than by persons impelled by injunctions alone. In some 
parts of the Fast, ablution of the body is justly regarded as a duty of 
religion; but you need not be told how extensively this duty is neg- 
lected in our own country. When men become enlightened, attention 
to cleanliness will be regarded as an important duty, akin to temper- 
ance, honesty, or piety. 

I might, in like manner, describe the structure and modes of action 
of the bones, muscles, blood-vessels, nerves, and brain ; and demonstrate 
to yon that the necessity for bodily and mental labor, for temperance, 
for attention to ventilation, for judicious clothing, and a great variety of 
other observances, is written by the finger of God in the framework of 
our bodies. This, however, belongs to Physiology ; and here I assume 
that you have studied and understand the leading facts of that subject. 
I limit myself to two observations. First, Exercise of the bones aud 
muscles is labor; and labor, instead of being a curse to man, is a posi- 
tive source of his well-being and enjoyment. It is only excessive Jabor 
that is painful; and in a well-ordered community there should be no 
necessity for painfully exhausting exertion. Secondly, Exercise of the 
brain is synonymous with mental activity, which may be intellectual, 
or moral, or animal, according to the faculties which we employ. 
Mental inactivity, therefore, implies inactivity of the brain; and as the 
brain is the fountain of nervous energy to the whole aystem. the pun- 
ishment of neglecting its exercise is great and severe—consisting in 
feelings of lassitude, uneasiness, fear, nnd anxiety; vagne desires, 
sleepless nights, and a general consciousness of discomfort, with inea- 
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pacity to escape from suffering ; all which poison life at its source, and 
reuder it thorouglily miserable. Woll- regulated mental activity, com- 
bined with due bodily exercise, on the other hand, is rewarded with 
gay, joyous feelings. an inward alucrity to discharge all our duties. a 
good appetite, sound sleep, and a general consciousnesa of happiness 
that causes days and years to fleet away without leaving u trace of 
physical suffering behind. 

While moderate and proportionate exercise of all the bodily and 
mental functions is essential to health, we must be equally careful, in 
order to preserve this invaluable blessing, to shun over-exertion and 
excessive mental excitement. Owing to the constitution of British so- 
ciety, it is very difficult to avoid, in onr habitual conduct, one or other 
of the extremes now mentioned. Many persons, born to wealth, have 
few motives to exertion; and such individuals, particularly females, 
often suffer grievously in their health and happiness from want of ra- 
tional objects of pursuit, calculated to excite and exercise their minds 
and bodies. Others. again, who do not inherit riches from their ances- 
tors, are tempted to overtask themselves in acquiring them, frequently 
to support an expensive style of living, which vanity leads them to re- 
gard as necessary to social consideration. At this season, how many 
of us, after beginning our labors long before the sun dawns upon our 
city, find it difficult to snatch even this late hour (8 o'clock), at which 
we now assemble, from our pressing and yet unfulfilled business en- 
gagements! The same state of society exists in the United States of 
America, and the same effects ensue. Dr. Caldwell, one of the orna- 
ments of that country, in his work on Physical Education, introduces 
some excellent remarks on the tendency of the embroilment of party 
politics and religious differences to over-excite the brain and produce 
insanity, and also dyspepeia or indigestion, which, says he, is more 
nearly allied to insanity than is commonly supposed. + So true is this,” 
he adds, “theat the one is not unfrequently converted into the other, 


. and often alternates with it. The lunatic is usnally a dyspeptic during 


his lucid intervals; and complaints, which begin in some form of gas- 
tric derangement, turn, in mauy instances, to madness. Nor is this 
all. In families where mental derangement is hereditary, the members 
who escape that complaint are more than usually obnoxious to dyepep- 
sia. It may be added, that dyspepties and lunatics are relieved by the 
same modes of treatment, and that their maladies are induced, for the 
most part, by the same causes. The passions of grief, jealousy, anger, 
and envy impair the digestive power; and dyspepsia is often cured by 
abandoning care and business, and giving reat to the brain. Tt ‘s chiefly 
for thie reason that a visit to a watering-place is so beneficial. The 
agitations of commercial speculation, and too eager pursuit of wealth, 
have the same effect with party politics and religious controversy in 
over-exciting the brain; and hence, in all probability, the inordinate 
extent of insanity and indigestion in Britain, and still more in the Uni- 
ted States.” 


In opposition to these obvious dictates of reason, two objections are 
generally urged. The first is, that persons who are always taking care 
of their health, generally ruin it; their heads are filled with hypochon- 
driacal fancies and alarms, and they become habitual valetudinarians. 
The answer to this remark is, that all ench persons are already valetu- 
dinarians before they begin to experience the anxiety about their 
health here described; they are already nervous or dyspeptic, the 
victims of a morbid condition of body attended by uneasiness of mind, 
which last they ascribe to the state of their health. They are essen- 
tially in the right as to the main cause of their distress, for their men- 
tal anxiety certainly does proceed from disorder of their organic fuue- 
tions. Their chief error lies in this, that their efforts to regain health 
are not directed by knowledge, and in consequence lead to no benefi- 
cial result. They take quack medicines, or follow some foolish observ- 
ances, instead of subjecting themeelves patiently and perseveringly to a 
judicious regimen in diet, and regular exercise, accompanied by amuse- 
ment, and relaxation—the remedies dictated by the organic Jaws. 
This last procedure alone constitutes a proper care of heath; and no 
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one becomes an invalid or a bypochondriac from adopting it. On the 
contrary, many individuals, in consequence of this rational obedience 
to the organic laws, have ceased to suffer under the maladies which 
previously afflicted them. 

The second objection is, that many persons live in sound health to a 
good old age, who nevar take any care of themselves at all; whence it 
is inferred that the safest plan is to follow their example and act on all 
occasions as impulse prompts, never doubting that our health, if we 
pureve this manly course, will take care of itself. In answer to this 
objection I observe, that constitutions differ widely in the amount of 
their native stamina, nnd consequently in the extent of tear and wear 
and bad treatment which they are able to sustain without being ruined ; 
and that, for this reason, one individual may be comparatively little in- 
jured by a course of action which would prove fatal to another with a 
feebler natural frame. 

The grand principle of the philosophy which I am now teaching is, 
that the natural laws really admit of no exceptions, end that specific 
causes, aufficient to account for the apparent exceptions, exist in every 
instance. Some of these individuals may have enjoyed very robust 
constitutions, which it was difficult to subvert: others may have in- 
dulged in excesses only at intervals, passing an intermediate period in 
abstinence, an permitting the powers of nature to re- adjust themselves 
and recover their tone, before they committed a new debauch ; while 
others may have led an extremely active life, passing much of their 
time ia the open air; a mode of being which enables the constitution 
to withstand a greater extent of intemperance than it can resist with 
sedentary employment. But of one and all of these men we may safe- 
ly affirm, that if they had obeyed the organic laws, they would have 
lived still longer and more happily than they did by infringing them: 
and in the course of my observations, I have never seeu an example of 
an individual who perseveringly proceeded in a course of intemperance, 
either sensual or mental-—that is, who habitually overtasked his stomach 
or his brain—who did not permanently ruin his health, usefulness, and 
enjoyment; I, therefore, can not believe in the supposed exceptions to 
the organic laws. On the contrary, I have seen many of the most ro- 
bust and energetic boys, who were my school companions, sink into 
premature graves, from reckless reliance on their strength and disre- 
gard of external injurious influences; while the more feeble, but more 
prudent, survive. 

One source of error on this subject may be traced to the widely 
prevailing ignorance which exists regarding the structure and functions 
of the body; in consequence of which, danger is frequently present, 
unknown to those who unthinkingly expose themselves to its ap- 
proach. 

If you bave marked a party of young men, every one of whom is 
unacquainted with the currents, sand-banks, and rocks, visible aud in- 
visible, with which the Frith of Forth is studded, proceeding in a boat 
on a pleasure-sail, you may have seen them all alert, and full of fun 
and frolic; and if the day was calm and the sea smooth, you may have 
observed them return in the evening well and happy, and altogether 
unconscious of the dangers to which their ignorance had exposed them. 
They may repeat the experiment, and succeed, by a fortunate combi- 
nation of circumstances, again aud again; but how different would be 
the feelings of a prudent and experienced pilot, who knew every part 
of the channel, and who saw that on one day they had passed within 
three inches of a sunken rock, on which, if they had struck, their boat 
would have been smashed to pieces; on another, had escaped by a 
few yards a dangerous sand-bank; and on a third, had with great diffi- 
culty been able to extricate themselves from a current which was rap- 
idly carrying them on a precipitous and rocky shore! The pilot's anx- 
iety would probably be fully justified at length, by the occurrence of one 
or other of those mischances, or by the upsetting of the boat in a 
squall, its destruction in a mist, or its driving out to sea when the wind 
aided an ebbing tide. 

This is not an imaginary picture. In my own youth I happened to 

form one of such an inconsiderate party. The wind rose on us, and 
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all our strength applied to the oars scarcely sufficed to enable us to pull 
round a point of rock, on which the sea was beating with so much 
force, that had we struck on it, our frail bark would never have with- 
stood a second shock. Scarcely had we escaped this danger, when we 
ran right in the way of a heavy man- of- war's boat, scudding at the rate 
of ten miles an hour before the wind, and which would have run us 
down, but for the amnzing promptitude of her crew, who in an instant 
extended twenty brawny arms over the side of their own boat, seized 
ours, and held it above water by main force, till they were able to clear 
away by our stern. The adventure was terminated by our being pick- 
ed up by a revenue cutter, and brought safely into Leith harbor at a 
late hour in the evening. I have reflected since on the folly and pre- 
sumptuous confidence of that excursion ; but I never was aware of the 
full extent of the danger, until, many years subsequently, I saw a reg- 
ular chart of the Frith, in which the shoals, sunken rocke, and currents 
were conspicuously laid down for the direction of pilots who navigate 
these waters. . 

Tbus it is with rash, reckless, ignorant youth in regard to health. 
Each folly or indiscretion that, through some combination of fortunate 
circumstances, has been committed without immediate punishment, 
emboldens them to venture on greater irregularities, until, in an evil 
hour, they are caught in a violation of the organic laws that consigns 
them to the grave. Those who have become acquainted with the 
structure, functions, and Jaws of the vital organs see the conduct of 
these blind adventurers on the ocean of life in the same light tbat I 
regarded our youthful voyage after I had become acquainted with the 
chart of the Frith. There is an unspeakable difference between a be- 
lief in safety founded only on utter ignorance of the existence of danger, 
and that which arises from a knowledge of all the sunken rocks aod 
eddies in the stream, and from a practical pilot’s skill in steering clear 
of them all. The pilot is as gay and joyous as they ; but his joy arises 
from well-grounded assurance of safety ; theirs from ignorance of dun- 
ger. He is cheerful, yet always observant, cautious, and alert. They 
are happy, because they are unobservant and heedless. When danger 
comes, he shuns it by his skill, or meets nud conquers it. They escape 
it by accident, or perish unwittingly in the gulf. 

The last observation which I make on this head is, that, in regard to 
health, nature may be suid to allow us to run with her an account-cur- 
rent, in which many small transgressions seem at the time to be fol- 
lowed by no penalty, when, in fact, they are all charged to the debit 
side of the account, and, after the lapse of years, are summed up and 
closed by a fearful balance against the tranegressor. Do any of you 
know individuals, who, for twenty years, have persevered in frequent 
feastings, who all that time have been constant divers out or diners at 
home, or the soul of convivial meetings, prolonged into far advanced 
hours of the morning, nnd who have resisted every warning and admo- 
nition from friends, and proceeded in the confident belief that neither 
their health nor strength were impaired by such a course? Nature 
kept an account-current with such men. She had at first placed a 
strong constitution and vigorous henlth to their credit, and they had 
drawn on it day by day, believing that, because she did not instantly 
strike the balance against them and withdraw her blessing, she was 
keeping no note of their follies. But mark the close. At the end of 
twenty years, or less, you will find them dying of palsy, apoplexy, water 
in the chest, or some other disense clearly referable to their protracted 
intemperance ; or, if they escape death, you will see them become 
walking shadows, the ghosts of their former selves—the beacons, in 
short, set up by nature to warn others that she does not, in any instance, 
permit her laws to be transgressed with impunity. If sedulous instruc- 
tion in the laws of health would not assist the reason and moral and re- 
ligious feelings of such persons to curb their appetites, and avoid these 
conseqnences, they must be reckless indeed. At least, until this shall 
have been tried and failed, we should never despair, or consider their 
case and condition as beyond the reach of improvement. 


It must be allowed, however, that the dangers arising to health from 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE ELEVEN. J 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

History affords innumerable instances of the 
combination of artistio and literary ability. In 
modern times we fiud that Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was equally great as a writer and a painter. 
Northcote, Sir M. A. Shee, aud Leslie, are other 
examples of Royal Academicians of the highest 
literary abilities. Our own Allston, had he never 
touched a pencil, would have ranked among our 
greatest literary celebrities. Sterne has left be- 
hind him some finedrawings. Dickens is no com- 
mou artist, and Thackeray relates, that it was the 
rejection by the publishers of his illustrations he 
made for the earlier works of Dickens that forced 
him to take np the pen. Allston advised Wash- 
ington Irving to adopt Art as a profession. It 
is not, therefore, remarkable that we find Col. 
Thorpe suddenly rising upon’ public notice as an 
artist, though known for so many years only for 
his literary labors. 

T. B, Thorpe was born on the Ist day of March, 
1815, in Westfield, Mass. His parents, however, 
at the time, or soon afterward, became residents 
of New York city, in which place his father, an 
eminent clergyman, died in 1819, Throughont 
life Mr. Thorpe has displayed great fondness for 
artistic pursuits, impelled, as it were, in spite of 
engagements in other business, by an overwhelm- 
ing influence, to use tho pencil. At seventeen he 
was a pupil under the tuition of the same master 
with the now distinguished C. L. Elliott, Esq., at 
which time a friendship was formed between these 
two persons that has ever been remarkable for 
its constancy. While a student of Art, Mr. Thorpe 
illustrated one of Irviug's stories—‘‘ The Bold 
Dragoon,” a scene laid in Bruges. It is a curious 
fact, illustrative of his literalness, that the houses 
in this picture are from examples he found among 
the gabled roofs existing at the time among the old 
Knlckerbockers in this city and Albany. The 
painting was exhibited in the old Academy of Arta, 
in Barclay Street, and purchased by Dr. McKay, 
and we believe was presented by him to Washing- 
ton Irving. At the time we speak of, Art was com- 
paratively an unappreciated pursuit, and its 
disciples had but little encouragement or sym- 
pathy. These facts had their influence on Mr. 
Thorpe, who, abandoning his pencil, entered a 
New England college, where he remained nearly 
four years; and then, in compsny with some 
Southern students, he went South, and eventnally 
established himself in Louisiana, in which State 
he lived nearly twenty years. 

His pen, instead of his pencil, now became the 
medium of the expression of his thoughts. The 
gloomy grandeur of the Mississippi River, the soli- 
tudes of the primitive forests, and the wild life he 
came in contact with, were described in a series of 
sketches under the signature of Tom Owen, the 
Bee Hunter,” which for graphio description have 
never been surpassed, and their popularity at once 
established for their author a reputation on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In faot, Col. Thorpe 
inaugurated tbe school, if you please, of West- 
ern sketches, whioh really contain most of our 
genuine Amerioan literature, he preceding all 
others in the field; but, while his sketches have 
never been equaled in humor or power, the anpe- 


rior refinement and delicacy that characterized his 
efforts, place them deservedly in the highest rank. 
In the many years Mr. Thorpe resided in the 
South he devoted muoh of his time to artistio pur- 
suits; indulged in a quiet way in the reorea- 
tion of fishing and hunting, his personal experi- 
ence being the foundation of most of hia stories, 
or the repetition of tales he heard around the 
camp-fires. Among his earliest-formed acquaint- 
anoes in the South was Col. Z. Taylor, afterward 
the hero of Buena Vista and President of the 
United States. When the war broke out, Mr. 
Thorpe went with the Louisiana volunteers to 
the Rio Grande, the bearer of important dis- 
patches to Gen. Taylor, and as correspondent 
of his own paper. In this “ campaign” of actual 
war he won his title of colonel. His graphic let- 
ters detailing the battles and incidents of the 8th 
and 9th of May were among the first that reached 
the United States, and the impression they made 
on the public mind ia shown in the fact, that his 
heroes have ever maintained the most prominent 
place in the recollections of the war. Snbee- 
quently he published two handeome volumes en- 
titled, Our Army on the Rio Grande,” and Our 
Army at Monterey,” which contain mnch of all 
that is really valuable of the movements of our 
army in the “ Northern line.” 

Six yeara ago Col. Thorpe visited New York 
city, with the intention of making an extended 
visit. He soon formed profitable business engage- 
ments ofa literary character with Harper Brothers, 
and for a time was a constant contribator to their 
monthly, his articles being commended for a 
happy combination of pleasant and useful matter, 
and also for the superior illustrations, the sketches 
being either from his own pencil, or most happy 
selections. These literary engagements finally 
suggested a permanent residence in the North, 
and Col. Thorpe purchased for himself a house in 
Brooklyn, and quietly settled there. 

As might have been expected, he gradually 
formed acquaintances with the best artists, and 
apent occasionally a leisure moment in their studios. 
The effect was to revive in him the slumbering but 
never eradicated passion for Art, and he soon filled 
his room with sketches, few of which he ever ex- 
hibited even to his most intimate friends. Two 
years ago he visited for the third time Niagara 
Falls. An old idea came upon him with intense 
force—a desire to put them upon canvas. The 
magnificent triumpha of two of our best artiste 
still left the field unoccupied, and determined to 
paint the entire falls, if it were possible, he 
commenced his studies. Few points of interest 
eecaped his pencil; his sectional views were finally 
wrought into sketohes of the entire falls, and 
these combined results agaln touched up from 
nature. Thus prepared by intense study and the 
most thorough reflection, he commenced, now 
nearly a year ago, what was destined to be his 
great picture of Niagara, and, judging from the 
universal praise it has received from the press, it 
will have an extraordinary popularity, not only as 
a work of art, but also for being the first entire 
view of the falls which has ever been painted. 

Mr. Thorpe has been spoken of as au amateur 
artist, which he is only in the sense that he has 
ever been unobtrusive of his artistic abilities, and 
has not made his pictures to any marked extent a 
matter of sale; yet there are pictures of hts acat- 
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tered over the country which are appreciated by 
their owners above price. In the capital of 
Louisiana is a full-length portrait of Gen. Z. 
Taylor, as he appeared on the battle-field of Buena 
Vista, owned by the State, that for all the ele- 
ments of a great pioture fiuds no eqnal in any 
full-length portrait in the country. In the year 
1858 he purchased an interest in the old . Spirit 
of the Times,“ to which paper he had been more 
than twenty-five years a favorite contributor; and 
in his editorial duties, with the recreation, if you 
please, of his pencil, he finds most profitable em- 
ployment of his time. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


You have au excellent development of the vital 
temperament, which manufactnres nourishment 
for the body and the brain. This is favorable in 
your organization, because yonr head is so large 
that it requires a good deal of vitality to support 
it. You have an active nervous system, which is 
indicated by the largeness of the brain and by 
the fineness of the texture. You are not only 
aotive bodily, but mentally. There are very few 
persons who enjoy physical effort better than 
you. When you have anything to do, yon work 
as if you were in a hurry; yonr mind acts in the 
same way, earnestly, rapidly, and efficiently. 
You are naturally a very industrious man, and 
can turn off more thinking and effort in the course 
of the year than the majority of men. You carry 
with you a freshness, a readiness, and a prompt- 
neas of action which does not become exhausted 
by the middle of the day; you can work clear up 
to the olose. You are not like a spring clock, that 
runs slowly as it approaches the running-down 
point, but seem to have your full vigor to the 
last. There may be those who would endnre 
long, weary marches better than you; there are 
few who would bring more earnest force to bear 
upon s given effort; and there are very few who 
can think and labor alternately a greater number 
of hours than you. You do not need to lie by, and 
recreate, and recruit. You are kept wound up 
all the time like one of those military watches 
which are wound up by the motion of the wearer. 

Your phrenology indicates the following qual- 
ities: In the first place, you have a long head 
from the ears forward, indicating that the intel- 
lectual portion of the brain ls largely developed. 
You are very full over the eyes, evinoing large 
perceptive organs, which give power to pick up 
kuowledge from the outward world, to take 
quickly the points of a subject as they are pre- 
sented, and to glean up the facts which pertain to 
life and to subjects of discussion, and to carry 
these facts always ready for use. 

You are known also for an exoellent memory of 
places. of forms, of details, of events, and of ideas. 
You may forget names and unimportant dates, 
but nearly everything else you retain with great 
vividness. Your power of language is grest ; 
hence you are able to put your thonghts and facts 
into words readily. The upper part of your fore- 
head is also amply expanded, indicating a high 
degree of the reasoning and comparing powers. 
Your forehead is wide in the upper part, showing 
wit; and as we go backward, Ideality is seen in 
large development, which gives a love of the beau- 
tifal, the artistic, the elegant, and the perfeot, as 
evinced in paintings, in oratory, in poetry, and 
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whatever belongs to the esthetical. You have 
also large Constructiveness, which indicates me- 
chanical skill, judgment about machinery, and 
manual processes for the production of useful re- 
sults. You could be a good mechanic, would 
succeed well as an artist, as an engineer, as a 
builder, as a chemist, or as an astronomer. You 
would also succeed well as a logician or as a pub- 
lic speaker, possessing as you do nearly every 
element of the popular orator. 

When we take a view of the upper and back 
portions of the head, we find very strong Firm- 
ness, which indicates an earnest will, great per- 
severance, power to hold the mind up to its work 
till the desired object is accomplished, and also 
the power to resist aggression and to stand firm 
under trials and hardships. You are known for 
your large Hope, for an enthusiastic disposition, 
anticipation of good in the future, and willingness 
to work for it to the end. Yon have a fair share 
of fuith in things spiritual, and rather strong rev- 
erence for that which is holy, high, pure, and re- 
ligious. You sympathize readily with suffering, 
are disposed to render assistance, to say * Yes,” 
when you ought to gay No,” and to do more for 
those who need than you are well able todo, You 
ought to have a large income to enable you to 
take care of yourself and family, and have a sur- 
plus for those who have claims upon your sym- 
pathy. 

You are a frank, open-hearted man, generally 
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speak what you mean, and sometimes ure too 
blunt to be popular. It is common for yon to take 
the straightest way in arriving at the truth; are 
not satisfied with a circuitous, double-faced, half 
hypocritical method of stating your belief and 
your ideas You think positively, and desire to 
talk right at the mark without circumlocution 
and without unnecessary reserve, You are not 
severe and cruel in disposition; when you are 
provoked, you sometimes talk strongly; but if 
you are led to the use of terms too sharp and 
severe, you soon regret their use and feel like 
making an apology. Persons who oppose you find 
strong resistance; those who do not oppose you 
find you placable and easy to get along with. You 
are more likely to contend in argument than you 
sre in any other way; you instinctively avoid 
physical conflict, and would employ it only as a 
means of self-defense. 

Your social nature it strongly marked; you 
love ardently, and are inclined to be friend- 
ly. You show unusually strong parental attach- 
ment, and are very much interested in children 
generally. Your love of home is another prom- 
inent quality of your mind. You enjoy home as 
auch, and though you would like to travel to the 
ends of the earth, you would yearn for home, and 
would be more happy and proud in the possession 
of a desirable home than most men, and would 
seek more earnestly to adorn it and to make it 
the abode of happiness. 


You have rather large Approbativeness, which 
gives a desire for the good opinion of people, espe- 
cially of your friends. Your Self-Esteem was 
originally moderately developed, but contact with 
the world, and a struggle with its labors and 
oares, have tended to develop your Self-Esteem, 
so as to give you more independence, more eelf- 
reliance, and more power to take the lead, than 
naturally belonged to you. You have much pride, 
but little vanity. You aim to be truthful and di- 
rect, as well ss upright and just in statement. 

Your leading qualities are those which give you 
intellectual power, ability to gaiu and retain 
knowledge; those which give ingenuity, artistio 
taste, talent for literature and science; perse- 
verance, energy, power of will, sympathy, justice, 
kindness, ambition, and social impulse. You could 
carry more Destructiveness, more hardness of 
heart, more severity of spirit, more Secretiveness, 
more reserve and policy, without damage to your 
character, and, indeed, with advantage to it. If 
you had larger Acquisitiveness, a higher sense of 
property, more selfishness about laying up and 
saving, it would be an improvement to your char- 
acter. With your generosity and sympathy, if 
you had an intellect of only ordinary caliber, you 
would find it difficult to acquire the means for a 
support. A selfish man with a moderate intel- 
lect will manage to grasp every dollar within his 
reach and hold on to it, and thus be able to live 
handsomely ; but you are liberal, generous, frank, 
large-hearted, and therefore you require more 
means to meet these olsima. You are not in- 
clined to grasp after money, hence you require 
all your planning talent, intellect, and ingenuity, 
in order to acquire sufficient meavs to furnish 
your liberal feelings with the means of gratifica- 
tion. If you could make twenty thousand dollars 
a year, you would hardly get rich on it; there 
would be so many ways in which you could ex- 
tend your friendship, and hospitality, and lib- 
erality, that it would very much reduce the 
amount; in fact, you feel like expending in pro- 
portion as your income increases. II in any 
given year you find your income largely aug- 
mented, you see many things that you and your 
family need; though when the income is re- 
stricted, you think you are surrounded with 
pearly all that a man needs. You could succeed 
in any manly vocation, but your talents and 
tastes lie in the direction of art, literature, sci- 
ence, and mechanism, 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Turs gentleman has a remarkably sharp and 
active organization, The mental temperament 
predominates, which gives him quickness, clear- 
ness, and intensity of mind. He bas also a full 
degree of the motive temperament, which gives a 
wiry tougbness and strength of organization, 
elasticity of action, and a good degree of en- 
durance, which sustains him in the mental labors 
induced by his highly wrought nervous tempers- 
ment, 

The reader will observe a great prominence of 
the lower portion of the forehend, indicating 
large perceptive organs, which give a quick, 
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ready, and clear perception of facts, things, busi- 
nese, and whatever ſoomes within the range of 
practical life and effort. That is essentially an 
intelligent forehead. He has a good memory of 
events, of colors, of incidents, and of words. He 
is strongly endowed with Order, which renders 
him methodical and systematic in whatever he 
does. His Language, which is indicated by the 
fullness and the prominence of the eye, and that 
swollen, heavy appearance under the eye, indi- 
cates uncommon power ef speech, ability to talk 
with ease, clearness, and copiousness, and also to 
remember everything he reads. His Locality 
would onable him to remember the place on the 
page where a faot was recorded. His large 
Eventuality renders him capable of retaining the 
history and the incidents which form u part of 
his experiences, or of that which he gathers from 
reading. 

The upper part of his forehead is not as large. 
He is not so much of a philosopher as he is a practi- 
cal man. He has to do with facts, and their bear- 
ing on common life. He ia fond of wit and amuse- 
ment, must be excellent in conversation, and nt 
home in the social circle. He has respect for 
whatever is venerable. The organs which give 
firmness, pride, ambition, and energy are also 
strongly developed, but are not, in the portrait, 
distinctly seen. 

Such persons need an abundance of sleep, tem- 
perate habits, much exercise in the open air, and 
relaxation of mind, and cultivation of bodily 
vigor ; otherwise they break down early, because 
they overdo, and exhaust their vitality proma- 
turely. 

BIOGRAPHY, 

The subject of this notice, who has held the post 
of first minister of the crown in Canada, is a na- 
tive of Scotland. He was born in the neighbor- 
hood of Glasgow, in the year 1814, and is conse- 
quently 46 years of age. Of medium height, his 
person is slender, with a marked disinclination to 
corpulency. His father, who had been engaged 
in manufacturing, suffering some reverse, emi- 
grated to Canada in 1820 with the wreck of his 
fortune, when the future premior of the province 
was a boy of six years of age. The family pro- 
ceeded to Kingston to join their relatives, among 
whom was Colonel M'Pherson, who at that time 
was in command of the veterans. Mr. Macdon- 
ald, the father of this subject, commenced busi- 
ness at Kingston in connection with Major Even 
M‘Pherson. He afterward became the owner of 
mills in the neighborhood. 

The son, John A., received his education at the 
District Grammar School of Kingston, and ad- 
vanced in his studies with a celerity that dis- 
tanced all his competitors. In mathematics and 
the classics he showed an aptitude far beyond 
the average of pupils, and gave early promise of 
the distinotion he was to win in the great battle of 
life, His memory was, even at this time, re- 
markably retentive. Whatever he read he re- 
membered ; and for yeara after he had read a 
book he could turn at once to the page where a 
particular passage occurred, The habit of gen- 
eral or miscellaneous reading he never relin- 
quished ; and even when first minister in a coun- 
try where the premier is obliged to render him- 
self peculiarly accessible—when, during all the 
business hours of the day, perhaps a dozen per- 
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sons would, on an average, be waiting for an in- 
terview with him, he still found time for a con- 
siderable amount of general reading. This was 
performed in bed after one or two o’clock in the 
morning. [A most wretched praotice.— Ep. PH, 
Jovenat.] 

In 1829 he entered on the study of the law at 
Kingston. In 1884 he was called to the bar, at 
21 years of age. Mr. George Mackenzie, in 
whose office he had studied law, having died in 
the preceding year, our youthfal barrister suc- 
ceeded to his business, and aoon found himself in 
the possession of a good, and, for s place of some 
ten thousand inhabitants, a lucrative practice. 

Long before he came into public life be had 
been heard to say that no office in the gift of the 
government had attached to it a salary sufficient 
to prove any temptation tohim. After some years, 
Hon, Alexander Campbell became his law part- 
ner. On the dissolution of this partnership. in 
1850, he contracted a second partnership with 
Archibald M‘Donnell. In 1889, Mr. Macdonald 
was appointed solicitor to the Commercial Bank 
of the Midland District, a post which he has ever 
since continued to fill. The Trust and Loan 


Company, which has been so successful, owes its 
organization to his exertions, 

In private life, Mr. Macodonald concilinted the 
respect of all classes and parties. His intimate 


associates, at that time, describe bim as a warm 
and true friend. His social qualities—his wit 
and his inexhaustible fund of anecdote—made 
him the soul of every social assembly at which he 
was present. 

The political principles of our future statesman 
were imbibed under the influence of the then 
roling party in the province. Between him and 
the late Mr. Joha Cartwright, who long repre- 
acnted in Parliament the anited counties of Len- 
nox and Addington, there was a strong political 
sympathy, united to personal friendship. Mr. 
Macdonald’s first public act as a politician was 
performed in connection with the election to Par- 
liament of his friend, the late Mr. Cartwright, 
President of the Commercial Bank of the Midland 
District. His own political advancement at first 
owed something to the tact and address of his 
mother, an estimable lady, who is still living. 
Daring his first elections, her house used to be 
crowded with the pelitical friends of her son. In 
1844, Mr. Macdonald waa elected to the Legis- 
lative Assembly for Kingston. It was a period of 
great excitement, arising out of the difficulty 
which had occurred between Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, the then governor-general, and his late 
ministry, of which Mr. Lafontaine and Mr. Bald- 
win were the chiefs. The ministry had resigned 
on a dispute with the governor-general, on the 
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subject of patronage. The specific fact on which 
they more particularly placed their resignation 
was, that the governor-general had made appoint- 
ments without taking the advice of his c uncil 
thereon. A ministerial interregnum of nine months 
oconrred, during which all the ministerial offices 
but one were vacant, it being impossible to find 
any one who would accept them. The elections 
turned on the question whether the governor- 
general or his late advisers were in the right. As 
the reformers were disputing with the governor- 
general the ground on which it was alleged he 
was attempting, unconstitutionally, to enoroachy 
Sir Charles had the conservatives for his support- 
ers. The party which had rallied round the 
governor-general carried the electicns by a very 
small majority, which was afterward 80 far in- 
creased that it was enabled to rule the country 
till the meeting of a new parliament in the begin- 
ning of 1848, when it went out on a vote of non- 
confidence. On the 22d of May, 1847, Mr. Macdon- 
ald, who was attached to the ruling party, was 
oppointed receiver-general of the public moneys in 
the Draper cabinet. After holding this office for 
a short time, he was translated to the crown 
lands department, which office he held till the 
vote of non-confidence, alluded to, was carried. 
Re-elected for the city of Kingston about the 
close of 1847, Mr. Macdonald went with his party 
into opposition tothe Lafontaine-Baldwin admin- 
istration, Although ho was young to parliament. 
ary life, a large section of the conservatives wero 
anxious to constitute him their leader in the place 
of Sir Allan M‘Nab. The question of leadership, 
thus injudiciously raised, was settled in Septem- 
ber, 1854; when Sir Allan M‘Nab was called 
upon to form a coalition government, he became 
attorney-general for Canada West, which post he 
has, with an interregnum of a few days, ever 
since continued to hold. In the spring of 1856, 
Sir Allan M‘Nab, harassed by the gout, and un- 
able to attend to his parliamentary duties, re- 
signed the premiership. The whole cabinet re- 
signed along with him, when Col. Tache re-formed 
the government, chiefly out of the old material. 
The question arose whether Mr. Macdonald or 
or Mr. Drummond should be intrusted with the 
leadership of the Commons House of Assembly, 
and it was settled by the new premier in favor of 
Mr. Macdonald. Another step would lead the 
rising statesman to the premiership, and the op- 
portunity for it was not long in coming. In the 
middle of November, 1857, Col. Tache resigned. 
Mr. Macdonald was now called upon to form a 
new government. Having accomplished this task, 
he advised a dissolution of Parliament, and the 
country was in the midst of a general election by 
Christmas. The elections resulted in a large min- 
isterial majority in Lower Canada, and a small 
opposition majority in Upper Canada. Toward 
the close of July, 1858, the Legislative Assembly 
adopted a resolution disapproving of the selection 
by the Queen, on reference of the Canadian Par- 
liament, of Ottawa as the permanent seat of gov- 
ernment for United Canada, upon whioh the gov- 
ernment resigned After an intervening cabi- 
net, which lasted but two days, Mr. Cartier 
formed a new government, in which Mr. Mac- 
donald holds his previous position of attorney- 
general for Canada West, without being promier. 
Mr. Macdonald, since Mr. Hincks was appointed 
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Governor of the Windward Islands, has been the 
ablest debater in the Canadian Parliament, His 
oratory is not of a heavy caliber, but is light and 
sprightly, wit aud ridicule being among the 
weapons which he wields with great dexterity. 
He is good at closing up a debate, picking out the 
weak points of his adversary’s arguments, rid- 
iculing any pretensions that verge upon the ab- 
surd, and pulling to pieces, like one playing with 
a rose, the weak or inconclusive arguments of an 
opponent. When roused, he is animated and 
energetic. 

Although starting as a oonservative, his name 
is associated with several of the most important 
liberal measures ever pissed by the Canadian 
Legislature, including the abolition of the feudal 
system of landholding in Lower Canada, the secu- 
larization of the Legislative Assembly, and mak- 
ing the second branch of the legislature elective. 

Mr. Macdonald married Miss Clark, a distant 
relative, who bore him two children, both boys, 
only one of whom survives, Mrs. Macdonald, 
who had for several yeara suffered from indispo- 
sition, died during the middle of the general 
election, when the political prospects of her hus- 
band, as premier, were hanging in the balance. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
A SERMON 
BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


{Preached at Plymouth Chureb, before the Brooklyn 
Young Men's Christian Association, Sunday evening, May 
6tb, 1860. Reported for the Independent by T. J. Eline 
wood. Published in the PHRENoLoGioaL JouBNaL by 
permission.] 


“ And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly; aod I 
pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body be pre- 
served blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jeaus 
Christ. —1 THEss. v. 23. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE NINETY.] 

II. Wuar, then, are some of the influences 
which, partioularly in cities, are at work to un- 
dermine health? I exolude from this enumera- 
tion all those which do not involve the individual 
volition—which depend upon municipal regula- 
tion and general sanitary conditions. 

1. I mention excessive and improper eating; 
and I shall speak of it in regard to the things 
eaten, in regard to times and quantities, and in 
regard to the state of the food when eaten. Asa 
general thing, men are addicted to unwisdom in 
eating, as regards quantity, time, and quality. 
It seems to some persons as though a sensible man 
ought not to think anything about eating—as 
though he ougbt to be occupied with higher 
thoughts. For the very reason that a man ought 
to be occupied with higher thoughts, I say that 
he ought to think about what he eate, how much 
he eats, and when he eats, 

Now, respecting this matter, I would not ad vo- 
cate any such sorupulosity as would end in ner- 
vousnees and dyspepsia. I would not advocate any 
such folly as the weighing of a man's food, or the 
holding of a deliberative counsel after every meal, 
as to the probable effect of what has been eaten. 
All that pharisaism of the table is most perni- 
cious. But moderation in the quantity of food re- 
ceived into the stomach; wholesomeness of food; 
regularity as to the time of taking food—the im- 
portance of these things I think every man onght 
to be taught, from his youth up, to consider. Men 
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know that they do not act the part of wisdom in 
these things. I think that very many men, every 
single day of their life, sin against light and 
against knowledge, by the excessive indulgence 
of their appetite in eating. 

When riding on a locomotive, last week, and talk- 
ing with the engineer, as [had the privilege of doing, 
I could not but think how much wiser men were 
about iron and steel machines than they were 
about fleshly and osseous machines. The relation 
of the pump to the capacity of the boiler; the rela- 
tion of the furnace to the size of the flues ; the rela- 
tion of the oylinder, or of the steam generated, to 
the work to be done—all these things were in the 
engineers mind. He was continuously watching 
every part and opening and shutting valves on 
every side, go as to keep every part in ita proper 
condition. The stoker, or fireman, was applying or 
withholding food, so as to keep the engine in just 
that state in which it would work beat, according 
to whether we were running on an up-grade, on & 
down-grade, or on level ground, and according to 
the number and weight of the cars being drawn— 
for we were drawing a long and ponderous train. 

Now how many are there who watch their far- 
nace, to see that they get in neither too much nor 
too little fael? Men shovel iu food without any 
regard to what it is going to do. If it is the Sab- 
bath day, when they are quiescent, when they 
have less air and exercise than on other days, 
and when their stomachs are not in a condition to 
digest as much food as on other days, they eat a 
double portion. If it isa day when they are to 
undergo severe taxation and work, and when they 
can least afford to go without food, oftentimes they 
become anxious, and neglect to eat because they 
are so anxious. As a general rule, when the 
body needs the basis of food less than at any other 
time, they eat the most; and when it needa it 
more than at any other time, they eat the least. 
Our food is a means to an end. It is simply the 
fuel with which we are to raise steam for carrying 
on the purposes of life. A man should eat as 
much cn principle as he prays. 

I have been asked, sometimes, how I could per- 
form so large an amount of work with apparently 
so little diminution of strength. I attribute my 
power of endurance to a long-formed habit of ob- 
serving, every day of my life, the simple laws of 
health—and none more than the laws of eating. 
It has become a second nature tome. It cesses 
any longer to be a matter of self-denial. It is al- 
most like an instinct. If I have a severe tax on 
my brain in the morning, I can not eat heartily 
at breakfast. If the whole day is to be one of 
nervous exertion, I eat very little till the exertion 
is over. I know that two forces can not be oon- 
centrated in activity at the same time in one 
body. I know that when the stomach works, the 
brain must rest; and that when the brain works, 
tbe stomach must rest. If I am going to be mov- 
ing about out of doors a good deal, then I can 
give a faller swing to my appetite, which is never 
exceedingly bad. But if I am engaged actively 
and successively in mental labor, I can not eat 
much, And I have made eating with regularity, 
and with reference to what I have to do, a habit 
Bo long. that it ceases any longer to be a subject 
of thought. It almost takes care of itself. I at- 
tribute much of my ability to endure work to 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTEEN.] 
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[OonTINVED FROM PAGE BIX.} 

improper social habits and arrangements can not be altogether avoided 
by the exertions of individuals acting singly in their separate spheres. 
I shall have occasion, hereafter, in explaining the social law, to point 
out that the great precept of Christianity (that we must love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves) is inscribed in every line of our constitution; and that, 
in consequence, we must render our neighbors as moral, intelligent. 
and virtuous as ourselves, and induce them to form a public opinion in 
favor of wisdom and virtue, before we can reap the full reward even 
of our own knowledge and attainments. As an example in poiat, I ob- 
serve, that if there be among us any one, merchant, manufacturer, or 
lawyer, who feels, in all its magnitude and intensity, the evil of an over- 
strained pursuit of wealth, yet he can not, with impunity, abridge his 
hours of toil, unless he can induce his rivals to do so also. If they per- 
severe, they will outstrip him in the race of competition and impair his 
fortune. We must, therefore, produce a general conviction among the 
constituent members of society, that Providence forbids that course of 
incessant action which obstructs the path of moral and intellectual im- 
provement, and leads to mental anxiety and corporeal suffering, and in- 
duce them, by a simnultaneons movement, to apply an effectual remedy, 
in a wiser and better distribution of the hours of labor, relaxation, and 
enjoyment. Every one of us can testify that this is possible, so far as 
the real, necessary, and advantageous business of the world is concern- 
ed; for we perceive that, by a judicious arrangement of our time and 
our affaire, all necessary business may be compressed within many 
fewer hours than those we now dedicate to that object. I should con- 
sider eight hours a-day amply sufficient for business and labor: there 
would remain eight hours more for enjoyment, and eight for repose ; 
a distribution that would cause the current of life to flow more cheer- 
fully, agreeably, and successfully than it can do uuder our present 
system of ceaseless competition and toil. 


It appears, then, from the foregoing considerations, that the study 
and observance of the laws of health is a moral duty, revealed by our 
constitution as the will of God, and, moreover, necessary to the due 
discharge of all our other duties. We rarely hear from divines an 
exposition of the duty of preserving health, founded on and enforced by 
an exposition of our natural constitution, because they confine themselves 
to what the Scriptures contain. The Scriptures, in prescribing sobriety 
and temperance, moderation and activity, clearly coincide with the nat- 
ural laws on this subject: but we ought not to study the former to the 
exclnsion of the latter; for by learning the structure, functions, and 
relations of the human body, we are rendered more fully aware of the 
excellence of the Scriptural precepts, and we obtain new motives to 
observe them in our perception of the punishments by which, even in 
this world, the breach of them is visited. Why the exposition of the 
will of God, when strikingly written in the Book of Nature, should be 
neglected by divines, is explicable only by the fact, that when the 
present standards of theology were framed, that book was sealed, and 
its contents were unknown. We can not, therefore, justly blame our 
ancestors for the omission ; but it is not too much to hope that modern 
dirines may take courage and supply the deficiency. I believe that 
many of them are inclined to do so, but are afraid of giving offense to 
the people. By teaching the people to regard all natural institutions 
as divine, this obstacle to improvement may, in time, be removed, and 
religion may be brought to lend her powerful aid in enforcing obedience 
to the natural laws. 

In my Introductory Lecture, I explained that Veneration, as well 
as the other moral sentiments, is merely a blind feeling, and needs to 
be directed by knowledge. In that Lecture I alluded to the case of an 
Englieh lady who had all her life been taught to regard Christmas and 
Good-Friday as holy, and who, on her first arrival in Edinburgh, was 
greatly shocked at perceiving them to be desecrated by ordinary busi- 
ness. Her Veneration had been trained to regard them as sanctified 
days, and she could not immediately divest herself of pain at seeing 
them treated without any religious respect. I humbly propose that, in 
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a sound education, the sentiment of Veneration should be directed to 
all that God has really instituted. If the structure and functions of the 
body were taught to youth, as God's workmanship, and the duties de- 
ducible from them were clearly enforced as his commands, the mind 
would feel it to be sinful to neglect or violate them; and a great addi- 
tional efficacy would thereby be given to all precepts recommending 
exercise, cleanliness, and temperance. They would come home to 
youth, enforced by the perceptions of the understanding and by the 
emotions of tie moral sentiments ; and they would be practically con- 
firmed by the experience of pleasure from observance, and pain from 
infringement of them. The young, in short, would be taught to trace 
their duty to its foundation in the will of God, and to discover that it is 
addressed to them as rational beings; at the same time they would 
learn that the study of his laws is no vain philosophy; for they would 
speedily discern the Creator’s hand rewarding them for obedience and 
punishing them for transgression. 

As closely connected with health, I proceed to consider the subject 
of amusements, regardiog which much difference of opinion prevails, 
When we have no true philosophy of mind, this question becomes 
altogether inextricable; because every individual disputant ascribes to 
human nature those tendencies, either to vice or virtue, which suit his 
favorite theory, and then he has no difficulty in proving that amuse- 
ments either are, or are not, necessary and advantageous to a being so 
constituted. Phrenology gives us a firmer basis. As formerly re- 
marked, man can not make and unmake mental and bodily organs, nor 
vary their functions and laws of action to suit his different theories and 
views. 


T observe, then, that every mental organ, by frequent and long con- 
tinued action, becomes fatigued, just aa the muscles of the Jeg nnd arm 
become weary by too protracted exertion. Indeed, it can not be con- 
ceived that the mind, except in consequence of the interposition of or- 
gans, is susceptible of fatigue at all. We can comprehend that the 
vigor of the fibers of the organ of Tune may become exhausted by a 
constant repetition of the same kind of action, and demand repose, 
while the idea of au immaterial spirit becoming weary is altogether 
inconceivable. 


From this law of onr constitution, therefore, it is plain that variety 
of employment is necessary to our welfare, nnd was intended by the 
Creator. Hence he has given us a plurality of faculties, each having 
a separate organ, 80 that some may rest while others are actively em- 
ployed. Among these various faculties and organs there are several 
which appear obvionsly destined to contribute to our amusement; a 
circumstance which (as Addison’ has remarked) ‘sufficiently shows us 
that Providence did not desigti this world should be filled with marmore 
and repinings, or that the heart of man should be involved in gloom and 
melancholy.” We have received a faculty of the ludicrous, which, 
when active, prompts us to laugh and to excite laughter in others, 
we have received organs of Tune and Time, which inspire us with 
the desire, and give us the talent, to produce music. Our organs of 
voluntary motion are so connected with these organs, that when we 
hear gay and vivacious music played in well-marked time, we instinct- 
ively desire to dance; and when we survey the effect of dancing on 
onr corporeal frame, we discover that it is admirably calculated to pro- 
mote the circulation of the blood and nervous influence all over the 
body, and by this means to strengthen the limbs, the heart, the lungs, 
and the brain; in short, to invigorate the health, and to render the 
mind cheerful and alert. To such of my audience as have not stndied 
anatomy and physiology, and who are ignorant of the functions of the 
brain, these propositions may appear to be mere words or theories; 
but to those who have made the structure, functions, relations, and 
adaptations of these various organs a subject of careful investigation, 
they will, I hope, appear in the light of truths. If such they are, our 
constitution proves that amnsement has been kindly intended for us by 
the Creator, nnd that therefore, in itself, it must be not only harmless, 
but absolutely beneficial. 
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In this, as in everything else, we must distinguish between the use 
and abuse of natural gifts. Because some young men neglect their 
graver duties through an excessive love of music, some parents de- 
nonnce music altogether as dangerous and pernicious to youth; and 
because some young ladies think more earnestly about balls and operas 
than about their advancement in moral, intellectual, and religious at- 
tainments, there are parents who are equally disposed to proscribe 
dancing. But this is equully irrational as if they should propose to pro- 
hibit eating because John or Helen had been guilty of a surfeit. 
These enjoyments in due season and degree are advantageous, and it is 
only sheer ignorance or impatience that can prompt any one to pro- 
pose their abolition. 

The organs of Intellect, combined with Secretiveness, Imitation, and 
Ideality, confer a talent for acting, or fur representing by words, looks, 
geetures, and attitudes the various emotions, passions, and ideas of the 
soul; and these representations excite the faculties of the apectators 
into activity in a powerful and pleasing manner. Further, the Creator 
bas bestowed on us organs of Constructiveness, Form, Size, Locality, 
and Coloring, which, combined with Imitation and Ideality, prompt us 
to represent objects in statuary or painting; and these representations 
also speak directly to the mind of the beholder and fill it with delightful 
emotions. Here, then, we trace directly to nature the origin of the 
stage and of the fine arte. Again, I am forced to remark, that to those 
individuals who have not studied Phrenology and seen evidence of the 
existence and functions of the organs here enumerated, this reference 
of the fine arts, and of the drama in particolar, to nature, or in other 
words to the intention of the Creator, will appear unwarranted, per- 
hapa irreverent or impious. To such persons I reply, that, haviog 
satisfied myself by observation that the organs do exist, and that they 
produce the effects here described, I can not avoid the conclusion in 
question; and in support of it I may refer also to the existence of the 
etage, and to the delight of mankind, in all ages and all civilized coun- 
tries, in scenic representations. . 

If, therefore, the fuculties which produce the love of the stage and 
the fine arts have been instituted by nature, we may justly infer that 
they have legitimate, improving, and exalting objects, although, like 
our other talents, they may be abused. The line of demarkation be- 
tween their use and abuse may be distiaguished by a moderate exer- 
cise of judgment. They are in themselves mere arts of expression and 
representation, a species of natural language, which may be made sub- 
servient to the gratification of all the faculties, whether propensities, 
moral sentiments, or intellect. We may represent in statuary, on can- 
vas, or on the stage lascivious and immoral objects calculated to excite 
all the lower feelings of our nature, which is a disgraceful abuse; or 
we may portray scenes and objects calculated to gratify and strengthen 
our moral, religious, and intellectual powers, and to carry forward our 
whole being in the paths of virtue and improvement; and this is the 
legitimate use of these gifts of God. 

The applications made of these powers, by particular nations or in- 
dividuals, bear reference to their general mental condition. The an- 
cient Greeks and Romans enjoyed very immoral plays, and also com- 
bats of gladiators and of wild beasts, in which men and animals tore 
each other to pieces and put each other to death. Such scenes were 
the direct stimulants of Amativenese, Combativeness, and Destructive- 
ness, aod proclaim to us, more forcibly than the pages of the most 
eloquent, veracious, and authentic historians, that these nations, with 
all their boasted refinement, were essentially barbarians, and that, in 
the mase of the people, the mora! sentiments had not attained any im- 
portant ascendancy. In the days of Queen Elizabeth and Charles the 
Second, plays of a very indelicate character were listened to by the 
nobles and common people of Britain without the least expression of 
disapprobation ; and this indicated a genersl grossness of feeling and 
of manners to be prevulont among them. Even in our own day we 
become spectators of plays of very imperfect morality and questionable 
delicacy ; and the same conclusion follows, that there still lurks among 
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us no small portion of unrefined animal propensity and semi-barbarism ; 
in other words, that the moral and intellectnal faculties have not yet 
achieved the full conquest over our inferior nature. But even in these 
instances there is an evident advance from the Greek and Roman 
standards toward a more legitimate use of the faculties of representa- 
tion; and I conclude from this fact, that future generations will apply 
them to still higher and more useful objects. Nor is it too enthusiastic 
to hope that eome future Shakspeare, aided by the true philosophy of 
mind, and a knowledge of the natural laws according to which good 
and evil are dispensed in the world, may teach und illustrate the phil- 
osophy of human life, with all the splendor of eloquence and soul-etir- 
ting energy of conception which lofty genius can impart; and thata 
future Kemble or Siddons may proclaim such lessons in living speech 
and gestures to mankind. By looking forward to possibilities like these, 
we are enabled to form some notion of the legitimato objects for which 
a love of the stage was given, and of the improvement and delight of 
which it may yet be rendered the instrument. 

If there be any truth in the principles on which these remarks are 
founded, we can not avoid lamenting that helpless (although well mean- 
ing and amiable) imbecility, which, alarmed at the abuses of amuse- 
ments, decries them altogether. A few days ago (Dec., 1835), we 
saw an announcement in the public papers that the ladies directressea 
of the House of Industry of Edinburgh had declined to accept of money 
drawn at Mr. Cook's circus for the benefit of that charity, because it 
was against their principles to countenance public amusements. If I 
am warranted in saying that the Creator has constituted our minds and 
bodies to be benefited by amusements—has given ua faculties specially 
designed to produce and enjoy them—and has assigned a sphere of use 
and abuse to these faculties as well as to all others, it is clearly injudi- 
cious in the amiable, the virtnous, the charitable, and the religious—in 
persons meriting our warmest sympathy and respect—to place them- 
selves in an attitude of hostility, and of open and indiscriminate denun- 
ciation, against pleasures founded on the laws of our common nature. 
Instead of bringing all the weight of their moral and intellectual char- 
acter to bear upon the improvement and beneficial application of public 
entertainments, as it is obviously their duty both to God and to society 
to do, they fly from them as pestilential, and leave the direction of them 
exclusively to those whom they consider fitted only to abuse them. 
This is an example of piety and charity smitten with paralysis aod fata] 
cowardice through ignorance. In urging you to “try all things,” and 
to distinguish between the usea and abuses of every gift, my aim is to 
impart to you knowledge to distinguish virtue, and courage fo maintain 
it; to render you bold in advocating what is right, and to induce you, 
while there is a principle of reason and morality left to rest upon, never 
to abandon the field, whether of duty, instruction, or amusement, to 
those whom you consider the enemies of human happiness and virtue 
Let us correct all our institutions, but not utterly extinguish any that 
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To Correspondents. 


J. W. B.—1st. How much ought a person to read in a day? 

Ans. This depends altogether upon s persau's bealtb and babits. Some men can en- 
dure elgbt hours of reading and study, but they are not idiers during the other parts of 
their wakeful time. Eliba Burritt worked on the anvil eight hours, studied eight hours, 
and took eight hours for sleep, rest, and recreation; but we think he injured his health 
by it, for he looks slim, even though wiry and tough. We are inclined to think that he, 
perbape, worked too hard, both with the head and with the hands. Wo think six bours 
a day, real, earnest, intellectual labor, is as much as a man can well perform. Some 
could do more with uo apparent illeffects; others, agaln, would be broken down by it. 
We believe that three hours school a day is enough, and as much as children ought to be 
kept confined to the school-room. 

2d. How could Dr. Franklin work by day, and then read till midnigbt, and yet keep 
his powers balanced to a good oid age? 

Anas. Dr. Franklin was remarkably healthy, and had a robust, stout-bullt organiza- 
tion. He was early put to work, not to study. At fourteen or lesa, he was apprenticed, 
and at that day to be an apprentice at a trade, meant work; and being endowed with an 
excellent bodily consutution, especially a strong vital temperament, which gave to him 
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that roundness and ruddy appearance as a youth, were 
circumstances favorable to the performance of the duties 
imposed on him. Instead of rollicking about, sa was the 
custom of young mon In his time, as well as in ours, 
Franklin was resting bis body and using his mind. He 
avoided all the nervous aud stimulating exeltements which 
others indulged in; be drank cold water, while they drank 
something stronger; ho was quietly perusing some sound, 
calm, and deliberate author, while his mates were rioUng 
and frolicking in boisterous excitement, so that be really 
used less nervous energy in reading al home when not 
employed in work than most young men do who are in 
social parities, or have what they call “fun” on the street 
corners, at tho theater, dram-shop, or elsewhere. With a 
good constitution, be bad a better start than most men, 
With habits of industry, be became strong physically, as 
well as round; with habits of temperance and sobriety, 
his aysiom worked harmoniously. He hed a large brain 
aud slao a large body. He was on easy thinker, and 
being bealthy to start with, and uniform in bis habite, ho 
did not break down, when ninety-nine to a hundred with 
common habits would have broken down with sa much 
mental labor and as little sleep. 

8d, What do you mean by developing the body, ta ens- 


tain the mind with vital steam or power to carry out the 
mandates of the will? 


An-. We can hardly make the subject plainer. If our 
Interrogator waa ever sick, and was requ sted or required 
fo think when bla body waa weak; and afterward bad a 
consciousness of returning mental strength as his health 
mended, he will hardly need other explanation than this 
suggestion. We mean this, in short, that every thought, and 
every exertion of the brain, exhausts strength, stamina, or 
steam. The blood constantly goes lo the brain to give it 
support. just as it does lo the muscles to feed them. Every- 
body knows that the working horse needs more food, 
because he uses op the stamiaa of bis constitution faster 
by exerclec than when at rest. It le equally true thal a 
man who thinks exhausts nervous force and vital stamina 
by the exercise of the brain, and it requires a re supply 
continually. 


A. H.—Mesers. Fowin anp Wetrs— Your 
arrangements of the temperaments being the Motive, Vital, 
88 
plexion, eye Datween Vine and bazel, great — of ar- 
terial system. medium In size, active and resilees in dis- 
position, and a system very subject to depression by atmos- 
— changes? Ihave — your solution of the 

peraments, and must candidly confess that I can not 
perecivo its applicability lo the above very common con- 
stitational formation in this country, 

Ane, Fiery red hair and corresponding complexion, 
with great strength of the arterial system,” indicctes a pre- 
dominance of the vital temperament. The activity and 
restlessness of the person in body and disposition are not 
Inconsistent with that feature of the vital temperumont in 
which the breathing and the arterial or circulatory system 
predominates. The subject needs more of the digestive 
system to produce a decided vital temperament Tle 
works up and works off nutrition too rapidly and becomes 
exbausted, hence bia depression; and when be Is rested 
and surcharged again with vital electricity, baa a full 
stomach, and the world smiles, then ho has elevation. 
Atmospheric changes may be favorable or unfavorable to 
a healthy and vigorous manifestation of his froulties. He 
doubtlesa, nlan, has considerable of the mental tempers- 
ment, which persona, not well versed in judging of tem- 
peramenta, might not diacover in that florid complexion 
and red balir. The quality of the organization indicates 
whether the temperament is coarse or fine, whether there 
in much or little cultivation, and whether there js 
more endurance than excitability and activity. If we 
had the subject before as, we could not only explain li, but 
point oat all the various conditions so that you would 
understand them. A book to illustrate all the tempera- 
ments would reqoire Ave hundred doliars’ worth of en- 
gravings, or twice that amount perhap», and they should 
all be colored, to do Justice to the subject. That book ja 
yet to be written, when the public la ripe enough on phys 
Jological ma’ ters to demand and appreciate soch a work. 

The vital-mental temperament with too little of tho 
digestive clement ls, in oar judgment, the temperament of 
the person referred to, ao far aa we can judge by your 
desc iprion, 

J. M. J.—The developments you name would 


qaalify a person for the pursuit you mentlon—other con- 
dittiepa being favorable, 
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C. H. H.—“ Encephalon"” means, the brain; and 
“Encepbalic,” within the head ; therefore the“ Rnoephalic 
Temperament“ means, Uterally, “Brain Temperament,” 
which ja similar to the term * Nervous” or “ Mental,” as 
used by others. The term, “ Thoracieo-Abdominal Tem- 
perament” for the “Sanguine” or“ Vital Temperament,” 
or the term * Bopo and Muscle Temperament” for that 
which is called “ Bilious” or “Motive Temperament,” 
would be just as appropriate. The “ Encephalic” or 
Mental Temperament gives the tendency to mental action, 
to thought, study, et. We know of no advantage in uslog 
thst term. It is like calling a horse by another name, as 
steed, charger, pony, or palfrey. It alters nothing, for 
oach namo still represents a horse and only a horse. Some 
people have u liking for learned words, and an itching 
ambition for originality in names if not in ideas. 


PunxNologter, Jn.— What developments are 
required in a young man to become n stateeman? 

Ana. On the 176th page of tho Illustrated Self- Instrue- 
tor,” we have inserted under the bead of Developments 
for Particular Pursuita,” the following : 

“ Statesmen require large and well-balanced intellecta 
to enable them to understand aud see through great public 
measures and choose the beat course, together with high 
moral heads, lo make them pisıwreRESTED, and eok tho 
PEOPLE's good, not selfish ends.“ 


TO FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS. 


Iy Jory and jn Jaycany we begin new Volumes of 
this Jourwat. Those whose sabscriptions close with the 
lust number, can now forward, with thelr request for re- 
Dewal, the names of their neighbors sa now subscribers, 
May we not hope for a very large accession to our lat to 
begin with the new volume? We will print the man- 
elevatiog truths, nud trust to our co-working friends in 
every neighborhood to find the readers. Now ls the time 
to begin the good work. 

* * 
Dusintss Notices. 

Tun Jury Nuuurn commences the Tuturr- 
Sroonn Vol. of the Awegicaw P N OUD JOURNAL. 

Posraak.— The postage on this Joux xl, to 
any part of the United States Is six centa a year, The 
postage ls payablo in advance at the oMece of delivery, 

TEACHERS, Eprrons, CLERGYMEN, and others, 
are invited to obtain subscribers in the nelgbborhead where 
they reside. Traveling Agentes may obtain Owrtiâcates 
from the Publishers, on presenting auliable recommends- 
dons 

Severna Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or small 
Gold Coins, may be incineed and sent in a letter to the 
Publishers, without increasing the postage, 

Susscarucans may remit for one, two, three, or 
more yoars, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
credited, and the Jowaxat sent the full time, 

Pensons ordering from agents or dealers must 
look to them for the eupply of the Journal or paper. 

We will club with any newspaper or magazine 
poblished In Now York, Boston, or Philadelphia, 

Farenns—Co-workers—VoLuntTary AGENTS, 
In every neighborhood, are Invited to engage in the good 
work of extending the elreulation of these unſquo and val- 
table periodicals, A lithe well-directel effort, just now, 
during the long winter evenings, will double our [at of 
readors, and thus scatter Invaluable bicesings among thou- 
sands. May we not hear from you! 

PResENT SURSCRISERS Are our main reliance. 
Those who know the utinty of the Journal will work for 
it, and recommend It to their friends and nelghbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefits of its tonchinga 

IlaAvinG ween a member of a olub at some 
previous time does not entite persons to renew their sub- 
scriptions at club rates, except a new club ie formed. Our 
terma are: for 10 copies (ordered at once) one year, $5; 
B caples, $3; single copy, #1. 

CLuns may be made up of persons roceiving 
their Journals at diferent posl-oMcea. It often occurs that 


old aubseribers are desirous of mak lug a present of a vol- 
nmo to friends at a distance, 
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* > i ee 
FOR 1860. 


The Objec’s of the Joarnal 


are to tench man his defects, and how to correct 
them ; his talents, and how to use them to the best 


advantage. 
Phrenology Applied 
to home education, self-culture, selection of pur- 
suils, apprentices, clerks, companions, or 
in business, will be the leading feature of the work. 
Young Men Ambitious te Develop 

their powers and qualify themselves, by Self-Cul- 
ture, for USEFULNKss und sUCCKSs IN LIFE; 

Teachers who would Learn 
by a simple method how to draw out the intellect 
and cultivate the dispositions of their pupils; 

Mothers Desiring a Guide 

to the best means of forming the character and 
preserving the health and morals of their children; 

Merchants Anxious to Select 
wisely, manage judiciously, and educate properly, 
their clerks — 5 ussistants; ; 

Mechanies wishing to Choose 
apprentices and train them for their own particu- 
lar trades; and every one who would learn 

How to Stady Character, 

seleot friends, and THAIN ONE'S OWN CAPABILI- 
Ties, so as to secure success and happiness, will 
find the Journal a Monitor and Friend. 

The Journal will be Profusely Illustrated 
with portraits of the great, the good, and the 
vicious, aud published on the following 

Very Low Terms: 


Single Copy, one year, $i 09 | Ten Copies, one year, #5 00 
Five b one year, 8.08 | Twonty Copies tor ` lv 00 


AppRESs FOWLER & WELLS, 
805 BROADWAY, New Yorn. 
THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
FOR 1800. 


The Philosophy of Health, comprising the laws 
of Purysican, Mon AL, and INTELLECTUAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT, are the especial sphere of the WATER- 
Cure JOURNAL 

Haman Life.—All subjects connected with Diet, 
Exercise, Bathing, Cleanliness, Ventilation, Dwel- 
lings, Clothing, Occupations, and Amusements 
will be clearly presented. 

Practical Instraetion.—Hydropathy will be so 
explnined that all may W.. it in various diseases, 

Frolonged ilte.—We believe that man ma 
prolong his life beyond the years usually attained, 
by reforming his habits and modes of 1. 7 

The Journal will be illustrated and published 
on the following very low Terms in Advance: 
Single y, one Year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, ¢5 00 
Five Coples, one year, 8 00| Twenty Coples for 10 00 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. 

CAN AAN Susscriurns will send, in addition 
to these rates, 6 cents a year to pay U. S. postage. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 208 Broadway, N. I. 


sg. For Turner DLL AN, in advance, a 
copy of Lirx e Tun Puax- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and Tue WATER-CURR 
Journau will be sent a year to one address, Nuw 
is the time to subecribe and form Clubs. 
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Adbbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
shoald be sent In at once. 

Txaus.—T wenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


s 1 Les ia winning for 1 a high piace in the 
ranks fiction. Each new ta. roves Upon Pre- 
doosssor. NDON CRITIO. 


NOW READY: 
HawksvizEw; 


A FAMILY HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
By Houme LX. 


Author of “Agaivst Wind and Tide,” “Sylvan Holt’s 
Deughter,” “ Maude Talbot,” etc., ete. 


One volume, I2mo, cloth. Price, 81. 
Four Thousand, now ready: 
AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. 
By Holux Lan 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, $1. 
WORKS OF HOLME LEE. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The author is a lit-rary artist of no common power. 
It ia a model of condensation, without meagerness of 
style."— Globe. 

“ A story which, dealing with the unromantic events of 
every-day liſe, yet sustains to the end so unflagging an in- 
terest tha: few who commence will leave it unflaished.”— 
Morning Chronicle. 

LIFE BEFORE HIM. 
Tae New AxERICAN Nov 
One vol., 12ma, cloth. Price, $1. 
From the New York Arening Post. 

“ We have read but few works of this class that are ṣo 
truthfully aud forcloly written. The erratic artist life of 
some of the charuciera fs happuy presented, while the 
deductions of their experience ure given ia a biting, bul 
rollicking munver. The struggics and trials of those who 
seck to rise to eminence along the sometimes thorny 
paths of literature, are well depleted. Ia short, the writer 

aa Woven a pleasing fiction from purely local subjects, 
and has performed bis task as few would have succeeded 
in doing.“ 

In Peres—“ MAUDE TALBOT,” “GILBERT MAS- 
SENGER,” an1 * THOKNEY HALL.” By Houme Les. 

Singte copies of any of our publications, prepaid by 
mail, for the retail price. Calulogues free. 

W. A. TOWNSEND & CO., Publisbere, 
No. 16 Walker Street, New York. 


Movement-Curr.—An Expost- 


TION or THE Sw Em METHOD or Taxa mn Disease BY 
Movement-Curg, Embracing the History and Philosophy 
of this System, with Examples und Directions for their use 
In various forms of Chrome Disense-— being a complete 
manual of exercises; together with a Summary of the 
Prisciples of Generni Hygiene. By Grornce H. TAYLOR, 
M.D. 1¢mo., ctoth, 396 pages. Price, post-pa d. 6 25 
Published by FowLer axp WELIS, New York. 

Tne Movement-Cure as now practiced, wan fret In‘ro- 
duced by Peter Henry Ling, of Sweden. In 1814 tbo 
Swedish Government gave it sanction and support, since 
which time it naa been steadily growing in public favor. 
Dr. Taylor, the author, has given the subject much atten- 
tion, having visited Sweden for tho express purpose of 
learning tne syetem from its native teachers. The Move- 
ment-Cure, as a speciatty of medical practice, depends 
entirely on pFů.i-. gie means for the accomplishment 
of its purposes. It pointa out the means of directing the 
corporeal energies into just those chaoneils in which they 
arc most needed, in order to perfect the balance of tbe 
physiological processes. It enables tho system to develop 
and maintain tts forces in yreater amount, because it em- 
plays them naturally and without undue waste. And be- 
Cause ft thus Itmlits itself to a realm ot facts concerning 
Which there is no question, it has a right to expect the ap- 
proval of physictans of all the different schools, even of 
those advocating opposing theories. It requires assent 
only to the plainest and most obvious facts anu inferences 
of physiology. Inthe Movement-Cure, all pnysicinns meet 
on common ground and blend their differences. 

Those who are tired of drugs, will rejoice nt the publi- 
cation of this work ; and although they may not subscribo 
to all ita teachings, will Gnd in ii much good sense, pracite 
cal advice, aud a Pran which all may adopt, aud practice 
at Home, FOWLER AND WELES, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 


Tar Rienr Word IN THE RIO 


PLACE: A Pocxxr DiorroxaRT or Synonyus, Tren- 
MWAL TERNS, ABBREVIATIONS, FOREIGN PHRASES, ete., 
ete., with a Chapter ou Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
Thie is an indiapensahle companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exuctly what be means, and 
neither more nor less, and say it in the best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE. 


From the Home Journal, New Yorx, Aug. N. 1859. 

Among the many apparent trifles coninually being 
brought to the suriace from the Ideal under-worl! of the 
unknown, tbere are occasionally simple articles costing 
but litte in deil, but whose combined benefits, useful- 
ners, and economy of ume and money aggregate on th: 
basis of intens. Buch an article is SPALDING’; PREPARED 
GTux. Its uses are innumerable. and as its cost is next to 
nothing, the demand for it is untveraal. It is prevared 
with chemicals, and used cold — requiring but llule skill or 


time for lis application. 
Manofactured by H. O. SPALDING & Co., 
48 Cedar Street, New York. 


Pittspure WATRR-CURR.—A 


first-class (u-e, in ite sixth year; room for over 100 
padent. Send for Circular to H. FREASE, M.D., Pitts- 
urg, Pa. 


Do you Know How to Swm? 
If not, yon should at once procnre 
THE SWIMMERS GUIDE. 
Price, only 12 cents. 


FOWLER AND WELLS 
308 Broadway, New York. 


Dr. S. B. Surrh's CRYSTAL 
BATTERY MAGNETIC MACHINE, FOR EXTRACT- 
ING TEETH WITHOUT PAIN, AND FOR MEDI- 
CAL PURPOSES. 

This is the only instrament in the world with both the 
Drazcr and To-and-fro currents. The zines never require 


cleaning. Expense of running 16 one cent a week. 
The machine is of strong power, warranted to run well. 
Ordera promptly filled by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


* ` 
E DUCATION Com PLETE.—Con- 
taining Physiology, Animal and Mental; Memory, and 
Intellectual Improvemeat, and Self-Culture, and Per- 
fection of Character, with Illustrations, Ono large vol- 
ume. Price 92. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York, Publishers. 


“ ‘Self-Made, or Never Made, is the motto of the au- 
thor. This is a capital work, and. in our opinion, the best 
of the kina inthe English language. No individual can 
read a page of it without being improved thereby. We 
wish it were in the hands of every young man and woman 
in America ”—: ‘ommon-Schooljiournas, 


DICTIONARIES.— 


WEBSTER’S 
POST-PAID BY MAIL. 
WEBSTER S FAMILY DICTIONARY ....... $1 0 
WEBSTER'’S QUARTO DICTIONARY T.. 1 2 
WEBSTER’S POCKET DICTIONARY ....... 30 


Address FOWLER AND WELTIS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 


VALUABLE Booxs ror FARMERS. 


MILCH COWS AND DAIRY FARMING, comorising 
the dest and most reliab:e information upon tbe Breeds, 
Breeding. and Management of Cattle in health and die- 
ease, embodying tbe mast recent improvements, and 
adapted to farming in the United States and British Prov- 
inces ; with an Appendix, containing an account of the 
new disease so destructive to cattle. By Charles L. Flint, 
Secretary of the Massachnsetts State Board of Agriculture. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo. Price, $1 vb. 

GRASSES aND FORAGE PLANTS. A 
Treatise, comprising the Natural History, Comparative 
Nutritive Value, Methods of Cultivating, Cutting, and 
Caring, and the Management of Graes Lands in the United 
States and Br.tish Provinces. By Charles I. Flat, Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts State Board of Auyricultare. 
With 170 Eugraclugs. Fifth editlon, revised and en- 
as oe 12mo. Price, #1 25. 

or sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York, 


VALUABLE Books sy MAII.— 


Copies of any work will be sent by mall, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price. 
14 00 


Metal-Worker's Assistant. 


Practical 


Hand-Bouk for Engineere A 1 50 
Overman on the Manufacture of Iron 5 00 
American Miller..... eee enee enon ce 100 
Cavine -Maker's Companion 75 
Bunder's o. 10 
Dyer's „„ snxbayerade anes 75 
Paper-Hanger‘s do. 75 
Turner's do. = f 15 
Cotton Spinners DOs e ee Sole eee » & oi 
Machiniei's, Engineer's, ete., Companion 1 2 

2 60 


—. 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIO LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

By Mati or Apres. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color= 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert’s Anstomtcal Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, 86. 

Also, Weber's ditto, aize of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $825 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $85 to 


$45 each. 
HYDROPATHY. 


Dr. Trati’s Encyclopedia. $3 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician. ... —ͤ * . 2 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases e oy 1 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy .......... 1 
Water-Cure Library, soven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 

The New Pocket Syringg enn . 3 
Breast Pump. veanoasso G —L—̃ nꝛ . Qq 2 
Nipple ShieddddddouU P : : ˙u ... 0 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Ellhu 
Burriu, T. II. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, ete., cte. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casta. 

Also, Fowter’s Pbrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 


nological Charis, and marked Busts. 

Crayon Mende oseese . . . 61 50 to $8 00 

Water Color Heads 9 . . 8 00 5 00 
. . 4 00 8 00 


Oil Color Hend ss. eee . 
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Tne Youne Max's Way ro 
INTELLIGENCE, RESPECTABILITY, HONOR. AND 
USEFULNESS.—This is a very excellent work, and 
every young man should procure a copy. Price, prepaid 
by mall, 50 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


INDISPENSABLE.— Now READ X. 


—NEW EDITIONS. - No Correspondent, no Young Gen- 
tleman or Lady, no Public Spexker, no Teacher of Youth 
nor Man of Business, should delay procuring these 


New Hand-Books for Home Improrement—by Matt. 


HOW TO WRITE: A New Pocket Manual of Com- 
positon and Letter-Writing. Price, muelin, 50 cents. 


HOW TO TALK: Hints on a Grammatical and 
Graceful Style in Conversation and Debate. 50 cents. 


HOW TO BEHAVE: A Manual of Etiquette and 
Guide to Correct Personol Habits. Muslin, 50 cents, 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS: A Guide to Success in 
Practical Life, and Hand-Book of Legal Forms. 60 ctr. 


How to Write—How to Talk—How to Be- 
have—and How to Do Business, in one fine gilt 
Volume, prepaid by first mail, for $1 50. 


Addreas FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


ForEIGN PATENTS. 


Persons having inventions on which they sre deairous of 
securing forcign patente, will do well to correspond with 
us before making other arrangements to secore them. 
Our arrangements in Europe are very complete, and our 
charges moderate. Prudence requires that applications 
for patents tn Europe, particularly in England, shonld be 
made as early as poamble. The drawings for English ap- 
plications (which are required to be on parebment) are 
made in our own office, which enables us to carry out the 
wishes and tastes of the inventor more perfectly than 17 
wo allowed them to be prepared in England. 

a “provisional protection” may be obtained in England 
for a small part of the S hole expense of obtaining a patent, 
and this, while it eecures tho invention, allows the patentee 
some little time to pay the balance of the funda. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 48 Broadway, New York. 


‘Tue BUILDER’ GUIDE; or, Com- 


PLETE SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE. Itusuated 

by Sixiy-six Engravings, which exhibit the Orders of 

Architecture, Desigued for the use of Buil rere, Carper- 

ters, and Jo‘ners. By Asber Benjamin. Sheep, $2 50. 
FOWLER AND WELLS 

804 Broadway, New York. 


FARMERS AND THEIR WiIvEs, 


Sons, nnd Daugbters— u ought to seo LIFE ILLUS- / 
a TRATED. Onty a Quarter for turee months, 


— 


lto 


1860.] 


— 


How to Live; On, Dosrks rie 
ECONOMY ILLUSTRATED. 
USEFUL LESSONS IN HOUSEKEEPING, 
6HOWLNG 


How to Livu, How to Have, 
How to Gain, How ro as Harpy. 


Including the story of the needlewoman who supperted 
herself and four children on 
A DIME A DAT. 

No man, woman, or child can read this book without 
being interested and instructed in ite lessons of economy 
in things that pertain to every-day lifo in every family 

Price, post-paid, 75 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New Tork. 


AN EXPOSITION 
or THE 


SWEDISH Movement-Core. 


EMBRACING 
The History and Philosophy of this system of Medical 
Treatment, with examples of Single Movements, and 
directions for their use in various forms of Chronio Die- 
ease, forming a complete manual of exercises; together 
with 
A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 
HYGIENE, 

By Groner H. Tavos, A. M., M. D., Principal Physician 
to the Remedial Hygienic Inetitute of New York Ci ty. 

Price, poat-patd, $1 25. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Toe MILLWRIGHT AND MILLER'S 


GUIDE, illustrated by twenty-eight descriptive lates, 
with A volte nnd corrections. aa valuable work. Ia 
one volume. een, prepaid by mail, $2 75, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New Tork. 


pee a ee ae 
READ ER, WHAT SAY YOU TO GET- 


ting up a Club for LIFE ILLUSTRATED? Ask a few 
neighbors to join, and have four copies three months for 
$1. You will like it, A single copy 8 months, 25 cepts. 


AVOIDABLE CAUSES or DISEASE. 
Price, $1. 
MARRIAGE AND ITS VIOLATIONS. Price, 25 cta. 


The above-named books, by Dr. Elles, are worthy of 
general circulation. We bave made arrangements with 
the publisher to furnish them, wholesale and retall, at his 
lowest prices. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Tue PRENOLOGIOAL Bust, 


designed especially for Learners; showing the 
exact location of atl the Organs of tbe Brain, 
fully developed, which wiil enable every one 
to study the aci noe without an instructor. It 
may be packe and sen! with safety by ex- 
press, or as freight (not by mail), io any part 
ofthe world. Price, including box for pack- 
ing, ouly 6128. FOWLER AND WELLS, 


© This is one of the most lngeninus foventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaswr of Paris, the siz- of the human bead, 
on which the exact locuion of cach of the Phreno:ogical 
Organs is represented, fally developed, with all ihe divisions 
and claselOcations, Thoss who can unt obtain the servises 
of a professor may learo. in a v ry shor. time, from this 
model bead, the ehoie science of Phrenology, so for as the 
ocations of the Organs are concerned. V F. Daily Sn. 


EspLoyMENT.—PLEASANT AND 


Prorirasie.— Young men in every neighborhood may 
have bealthful, pleasant, and profitable employment by 
engaging in the sale of our new an! valuable books, and 
canvassing for our popular family journals. Our new and 
usefel books shout be placed within the reach of tery 
Jamily en the lind, Thousands of copies might bo sold 
where they have never yel been introduced. A few dol- 
lare—say £15 or 625 la enough to commence with. Young 
men, teachers, clergymen, traveling agents, „ muy en- 
gage in this good enterprise, with profit to themselves and 
great good to others. Our first-class journals are evcry- 
where popular, and canvassers will And thein well ndapted 
to the wants of the people in every neighborhood. For 
terms and particulars, address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
3-8 Broadway, New York. 


Li FE ILLVSTRATED.—A FIRST- 
elass pictorial weekly, for the family, the merchant, 
wechanlc. ortisan, farmer, planter, manufocturer, builder, 
fruit-grower, etc. a year, 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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RECENT PUBLIOATIONS 
oF 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
Nos. 448 & 445 Broadway. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By George 
Henry Lewes Vol, II., ust published. Price $1, or 2 
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[CONTINOED FROM PAGE TEN.) 
good habits of eating, and constant attention to 
the laws of sleep, physical exercise, and general 
cheerfulness. 

There is one thing more to be said in this con- 
nection. It is not a matter of epicureanism that 
a man should be deinty concerning the food he 
eats. On the contrary, I hold that a civilized 
man ought to be civilized in his cookery. I at- 
tribute much of the unhealth that exists among 
men to the abominable stuff which they take into 
their stomachs, They are not responsible, per- 
hape, for the adulterated articles of food which 
issue from the purgatory of a city store. They 
may not be responsible for the poison that is 
palmed upon them over the counter along with 
the necessaries of life—along with things that 
they are obliged to have. But indifference aa to 
the condition of the things which we eat—in oth- 
er words, the want of Christianity in cooking—is 
a very fertile cause of much sickness and suffer - 
ing. I suppose one of the infallible signs of the 
millennium will be a better regulated kitohen—a 
kitohen that sends out food that will not make 
Christian men sick! 

It would be wrong to say that a mau’s mind is 
in his stomach; but the brain and nervous sys- 
tem are so nearly under its coutrol, that the head 
must always ask leave of the stomach to be 
healthy. And no man has a head that has not a 
stomach. It is sometimes propounded to me asa 
phrenologist—for I am one in my philosophic faith 
—how it happens that men of large cerebral de- 
velopment are so often men of feeble forces in 
life. When I see a man with his cheeks sunk in, 
and thin, and flat, and with his chest narrow, 
and his stomach all gone, and with a very large 
brain, so that the whole force of his system seems 
to be concentrated in his mind, I say, What is a 
man good for with such a brain, without the vital 
energy by which to run it properly?” For your 
head is a machine, and your stomach is the fur- 
nace by which to generate steam; aud if you do 
not take care of the furnace, the machine will 
not work to any purpose. Of what use would a 
mill be on the top of a hill where there was no 
water to run it? No machine, however exquisite 
may be its conatruction, is of any account unless 
the motive power by which it is to be carried is 
adapted to it. And the motive power of the head 
is that which the stomach does for it. 

2. These remarks apply with additional force to 
drinking. There sre but few that do not violate 
their duty in this regard. Beverage is a grand 
cause of sickness. Domestio stimulants may or 
may not be injurious. As to whether they are or 
are not, every man should judge for himeelf; but 
no man should fail to judge. Tea and coffee I do 
not suppose to be necessarily harmful. Some 


kinds of tea I suppose are iuevitably so, unless 


men are built of leather ; but I do not suppose all 
kinds are. Some persona, I think, ought to use 
neither tea nor coffee; and some persons are ap- 
parently not injured, but benefited by the use of 
one, or the other, or both. Every man should 
know whether they are injurious to him or not, 
and knowing this. he should follow hia knowledge. 
Every one should judge soberly, and upon princi- 
ple, and for himeelf in this matter. They are 
less injurious to cold, phlegmatio men, aud more 
injurious to men of an imaginative, nervous, san- 
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guine temperament, A man’s use of them should 
be regulated according to their effect upon him. 

The use of alooholic drinks, to drive on the 
overtaxed machine of life, to arouse the dormant 
sensibility to excitement and to dull enjoyment— 
this is a matter which has come often and in 
many forms before you, but it has not come be- 
fore you often enough, nor in forms enough. 
Every year I live increases my sober conviction 
that tbe use of intoxicating drinks is a greater 
destroying force to life and virtue than all other 
physical evils combined, There is a great cause 
of mischief in the nature of stimulating liquors, 
even in their best estate. To use them as articles 
of beverage and diet is to turn them from a med- 
icine into a poison. We are coming every day to 
know, more and more clearly, that there is scarce- 
ly such a thing as undrugged liquors. It is a 
new science which has taught the world to poison 
poisons. Those liquors sold at the bar, or at the 
store, are compounded poisons of the most direct 
and deadly kind. As if it were not enough that 
whisky, or rum, or gin, cr brandy should be 
poured upon the sensitive nerve of the system, to 
work, by its own proper nature as an alcoholic 
stimulant, misshiefs untold, in the body, in the 
disposition, and in the soul, to this primary devil 
are joined imps innumerable! And you may go 
from Fulton Ferry to Union Square, and step in 
and take a drink at every one of the myriad 
grog- shops whioh you pass on the way, and you 
shall not drink one drop of pure liquor! I under- 
stand the exquisite irony of the plea that was 
made during the Malne Law agitation, that we 
ought not to run a crusade against liquor, but 
that we ought to run a crusade against drunken- 
ness by introducing pure liquors, when it was 
well understood that a man might ransack the 
world, almost, and not find suoh a thing as pure 
liquor; and that if the day of temperance was 
adjourned uutil the time when poisoned liquors 
should be discarded, and pure liquors should be 
introduced, it would be almost indefinitely ad- 
journed. 

I may in this connection speak of one or two 
solid stimulants that are working wide mischief. 
You may not be aware to what an appalling ex- 
tent opium is being used in our cities and larger 
towns. I shudder at the thought of it. I am 
informed by druggists that none but themselves 
and physicians have any suspicion of the amount 
of this article that is consumed as a stimulant or 
as a pleasure-bearing drug. It may yield a brief 
pleasure, but that pleasure is inevitably followed 
by long · oontinued and infernal suffering. When 
& person has once commenced the habit of opium- 
eating, his life is as good as ended. Reformation 
may take place in the case of one out of a miilion 
such persons—but only that ! 

Closely connected with this is the almost uni- 
versal habit of employing tobacoo, which I regard 
as second only to opium in its disastrous effecta, 
I do not propose to join in the random denunoia- 
tiona that have been heaped upon the pipe, the 
cigar, or tobacco, as an article for chewing or 
snuffing. I shall speak of tobacoo in its relations 
to health; and I express my conviction, whioh 
grows every year, when I say, not only that it is 
a cause of very wide-spread sickness, but that it 
is jackal to the lion—that it lays the foundation 
for intemperance. The use of tobacco is one of 


those elementary forms of intemperance which 
open the door for its more permanent and dread- 
fal forms. I hardly know how to account for that 
insane infatuation which existe among our youth 
in this matter. It seems as though with boys of 
twelve or fifteen years of age, all considerations 
of virtue, all thoughts of family name, all exam- 
ples of those most revered and loved, and all 
warnings against the destruction of health, were 
as mere straws against the rushing tide of temp- 
tation to learn how to use tobacco. This tempta- 
tion among them is more potent, almost, than all 
other things combined. Where parents use it, I 
do not know how their children can very well 
escape. I know parents say that they have found 
out the evil of the use of tobacco, and that they 
do not mean that their children shall use it; but 
their children usually tell them that they mean to 
find out the evil of it, too. But where parents do 
not use it—where for generations it has not been 
used in the family, why the habit of using it 
should break out, I can not uaderstand ; but soit 
is. And I would say to every young man in my 
congregation in whom this habit is yet light, and 
who believes that he can break it off if he has a 
mind to, By all means havea mind to.” You 
may not find it as easy as you think to break it 
off; but if you let it go on, you will soon find 
it to be almoet infrangible. Although some men, 
after they have become settled in life, have such 
a moderation in their indulgence of the use of 
tobacoo that they can be addicted to it, and yet 
maintain health, and industry, and good habits, 
it does not alter the fact that where there is one 
man that can do this, there are ten men that can 
not. 

8. I may mention the indulgeuce of the pas- 
sional appetites, also, as a very alarming and 
wide-spread cause of unhealth. Although this is 
an evil that requires to be dealt with delicately, 
yet it is one that should be dealt with certainly 


aud firmly. It is not possible, within the bounds 
of so brief a notice that must be given to it here, 
to do more thau simply mention it. The exoite- 
ments of life, the various stimulants which are 
brought to bear upou men, the morbidity of the 
human system itself, together with the many 
salacious influences in which society abounds, are 
leading thousande and thousands of the young 
every year into those steps of weakness, into those 
incipient stages of disease, which will inevitably 
cause their aun to go down at midday. They 
never will see half their days ! 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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(REV.) JACOB 8, HARDEN, 
THE YOUTHFUL WIFE-POISONER. 


On the 8d of May, 1860, this man was convicted 
at Belvidere, N. J., for the murder of his wife by 
poison in the month of March, 1859. He never 
had been ordained, but had been licensed to 
preach by the authorities of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. He was but twenty-three years of 
age. The trial showed that he had engaged to be 
married, and afterward for many months sought, 
by means not the most fair or manly, to rid him- 
self of the responsibility of that promise. He 
finslly married her, with apparent reluctance. 
His letters to her, read on the trial, more than 


hint@j that her life should be one of misery, if 
she i on his marrying her. It is supposed 
he ad poison to her on various occasions, 


and it is certain that he told many contradictory 
stories. After her death he was in haste that she 
should be buried. Dissatisfaction, however, among 
ber friends was expressed ; a post-mortem exami- 
Ration was had, and poison in the stomach was 
discovered. Thus detected, he fled to Virginia, 
changed his name, falsified his errand and history, 
was finally discovered, and brought back to New 
Jersey, and, after a tedious trial of nearly twenty 
days, was convicted, and sentenced to be executed 
| on the 28th day of June, but was respited by the 
Governor to the 6th day of July, when he was 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. 
WAS HE A vor! 


N— — 


A CORRESPONDENT of ours, who residea in 
Ohio, writes us as follows: 


“Epirors oF PHRENOLOGICAL JouAN A 
Why was not Washington Irving a poet? Judg- 
ing from the phrenological character, given in the 
January number of the Jounn ar, he appears to 
have possessed nll the 8 of the poet in a 
high degree. It has n a matter of wonder 
(which the Journa confirms) to me, for many 
years, that no measured line emanated from his 

—at lenst I bave not seen one, and never heard 

im named ase poct. A solution to the question, 
hrenologically, would, no doubt, be highly satis- 
— to many of the readers of the Jovanan.” 


Answer.—Washington Irving was full of poetry, 


though, as our correspondent remarke, he may 


HARDEN. 


executed. He made a confession of his guilt as 


to the poisoning of his wife, of the seduction of 
several young girls, and of improper intimacy 
with several married women while he was a 
preacher, and desired to have it published, but his 
friends thought it proper to suppress all the most 
objectionable portions of it. He was a teacher be- 
fore he began to preach, but improper familiarity 
with his female pupils induced the parents to dis- 
miss him. 

His phrenology is by no means favorable. His 
head is broad above the cars, and not well ex- 
panded in the top Ho has an emotional tempera- 
ment, and an animal nature. We should pro- 
pounce it an unfavorable head in a regiment, if 
we were examining their beads in the dark. He 
appears to have small Cautiousness, but little 
Conscientiousness, not much Benevolence, strong 
animal propensities generally, and very active 
Approbativeness, not a high order of intellect, 
and our wonder is why he had a desire to be a 
preacher, and how he could render himself accept- 
table to an intelligent public as such. 


have written “no measured line“ We know in- 


f dividuals who are inclined to make rhymes and to 


measure their sentences into lines; in other words, 
those who are under the dominion of the faculty 
of Time, and they will write what may be called 
doggerel, all day; they incline to speak in rhyme 
and measure off their discourses into lines, yet 
they have but little Ideality, and there is not one 
poetio gleam in whole pages of their rhymes. It 
may be good sense, sound philosophy, and truth, 
compactly and aptly stated, and uttered in meas- 
ured lines and with fitting rhymes, yet not con- 
taining the first element of poetry. There are 
those, also, who have not the power to use their 
faculty of Tune except merely to enjoy musio— 
they can not render it practical, although this 
faculty is necessary in writing what is called po- 
etry, that is to say, in producing rhythm in oon- 
nection with expression and the development of 
ideas. On those points, namely, Time and Tune, 
we are not informed, in regard to Mr. Irving, as 
the examination was made many years ago, and 
the description referred to does not express any - 
thing on that subject. But Washington Irving 
was full of the real sentiment of poetry, namely, 
besuty of style, elevation and refinement in oon - 
ception, and a happy, joyous, fitting way of ex- 
pressing his thoughts which very few writers ever 
equaled in this, or any country, and they only 
lack the measure to make it poetry. 
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John Locke had not Ideality. His style of 
writing was cold, dry, hard, stately, stiff, and 
crisp, yet his writings were full of good sense, 
sound philosophy, and accurate trath compactly 
uttered. Let Washington Irving utter the same, 
and the difference between his style and that of 
John Looke would be as great us the difference be- 
tween a bald, granite. frozen mountain, and the 
vine-wreathed slope in sunny Italy. Now, sup- 
pose John Locke's writings were measured into 
lines and had appropriate rhymes, many persons 
would call it poetry; still it would lack every ele- 
ment of it except the rhythm. Just asa man or 
beast can not assume every proper form and mo- 
tion without the skeleton being articulated and 
the joints lubricated, still the skeleton is not in 
sight; it is overlaid with flesh and blood and 
nerves, which constitute all that gives symmetry, 
beauty, and life to the. individual. Poetry re- 
quires beauty of conception, elegance of expres- 
sion and imagination, as well as a measure. In 
other words, the mere skeleton of measure and 
rhythm is not enough to constitute it poetry. It 
needs the flesh, blood, nerve, and heart. Wash- 
ington Irving had the beauty, the imagination, 
the polish, and the elegance, but not the measure. 
Some persons have measure without the other el- 
ements. Each employs one or more of the ingre- 
dients of poetry, but the writings of neither fully 
answer to the name of poetry. 


INSTRUCTIVE BIOGRAPHY—No. 2. 
WASHINGTON. 


Tux biography of the Father of his Country has 
yet to be written. It has been attempted by 
many; but, as if his character were too stupendous 
for any one mind to embrace, only outlines have 
as yet been traced. It remains for some capable 
pen to produce THE man in his rotund and perfect 
proportions. Much has been written, and admir- 
ably written, but nothing has yet reached our 
ides of his traly great character. It will require 
a bold man and an honest to say a/ that ought to 
be said of him, and it demands a large and com- 
prehensive spirit to concelve and produce the 
hero’s just daguerreotype. Like his portraits, no 
two of which are precisely alike, so his biographies 
are but imperfect representatians of the man. 
You can not glance at the worst executed portrait 
of Washington without perceiving a likeness. This 
arises from the fact that his prominent traita are 
very prominent, and present themselves conspiou- 
ously to the most careless observer. And so of 
his inner and outer life. Although possessing the 
most nicely balanced mind, a few prominent traita 
stand out conspicuously from the rest, and are too 
often seized opon as the base of his character ; 
whereas, they are only the jets of the substrata 
which underlie the whole being. 

We shall not attempt a full biography of Wash- 
ington; we only propose to illustrate, somewhat, 
the contradictions which meet in this one great 
mind. No one can look at any well-executed pic- 
ture of Washington, without discovering that he 
possessed in large degree Firmnesa, Consoien tious- 
ness, Secretivenees, Veneration, and Self-Esteem. 

Once on a journey over the Western prairies, it 
was my good fortune to travel in company with 
one of Washington’s body-guard. He was a man 
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of large intelligence, and seemed very truthfal. 
In the latter part of the day be became very social 
and communicative, and it was in these ad libitum 
moods that I learned from bim some interesting 
facts iu the life of the first President, which strik- 
ingly illustrated bis peculiarities of character. 
He ordinarily passed for a man of great equanim- 
ity of temper, and but a precious few of even his 
most intimate friends ever suspected the contrary 
to be the case. In his own mess, in the Conti- 
nental army, his fellow-officers were sadly at va- 
riance in respeot to the truth in this respect. 

In 1783, dnring the rendezvous of the army at 
New York, in the most desponding hour of the 
American Revolution, while the soldiers were in 
all but a state of mutinous rebellion, it one day 
fell out, that as they were discussing thie charac. 
teristic of their absent commander, he suddenly 
made his appearance in the distance, directly ap- 
proaching the head-quarters, where they were as- 
sembled. Some one of their number proposed that 
the question should be at once submitted for his 
decision, and General Hamilton, a great favorite 
with the commander-in-chief, was appointed to 
beard the lion, and submit the question. 

When he entered the room Hamilton immediately 
addressed him: General, we have been disputing 
with each other whether your uniform control of 
yourself arises from a naturally even temper, 
which nothing seems to ruffle, or whether you 
have disciplined yourself by stern effort to this 
control; and we have agreed to leave our discus- 
sion to your own decision. Will you gratify your 
brother officers by settling our little dispute?” 
Assuming his most soldierly manner, as was his 
wont when he wanted to make an impression on 
his hearers, and plauting his right heel in the 
hollow of his left foot, while he emphatically 
grasped his sword-scabbard with his left hand, at 
the same time smiling as few men can smile: 
Gentlemen, he replied, while his voice showed 
the sincerity with which he spoke, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
you all know how exoeedingly difficult it has been 
to control this ragged, turbulent army of ours, 
but this has been mere child’s play in comparison 
with the coat of controlling my own spirit.” 

Illustrative of this, an anecdote was related to 
me by this gentleman and officer to the following 
effeot. In his library at Mount Vernon he had a 
very ohoioe painting, of which he was very careful 
as well as proud. Having oocasion to have it re- 
varnished, he locked the library, and puttiog the 
key in his pooket, gave out word that no one 
should approach the room during the day. John, 
his favorite and body-servant, happened to be ab- 
sent, and heard nothing of the order. Coming 
home at an early hour, he entered the library 
with his own key and began sweeping and putting 
things in order, raising a great dust, eto. In the 
midst of this operation Washington returned from 
a visit to his plantation, and seeing bow matters 
stood was filled with an intense rage, and with- 
out more ado or a single word, he seized John by 
the collar and that other convenient appendage 
which every man carries with bim, and by oue 
toss he sent the terrified negro clear through the 
closed casement into the verandah, much to the 
detriment of the glass and sash. But his was a 
mind always ready to make proper ameuds. Learn- 
ing that the trembling servant was absent when 
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he gave his orders, and was entirely innocent, he 
sent for him and made his sincere apology for the 
indignity of his hasty temper, and dismiesed him 
with the promite of a new suit of clothes. 

Another anecdote to the point. During one of 
his battles be discovered an eminence in possession 
of tho enemy which it was highly important he 
should possess, and he immediately ordered the 
brave Lee to dislodge the enemy and take posses- 
sion. With glass in hand he watched the move- 
ments of Lee with the ntmost anxiety, for on the 
issue thereof depended the result of the conflict. 
For reasons best known to himself, Lee, instead 
of a direct assault, tock a circuitous route and 
made an attack in the rear of his foe, and success- 
fully executed his mission. But for a while ap- 
pearances were against success, and Washington 
thonght that his subaltern had totally failed. In 
his rage he threw his chapeau on tbe ground, and 
stamping his foot upon it, exclaimed, Damn that 
Lee, he has lost us the day!’ But when he saw 
the liberty tree” waving in the breeze on that 
eminence, where Lee had planted it with his own 
hand, he melted into tenderness, and was ready 
at the close of the victorious engagement, as he 
returned to head-quarters, heartily to embrace 
him, and render him a just meed of honor. 


His Secretiveneas appears pre-eminently in the 
most important acts of his life. Once when dining 
with an invited party of officers, a messeoger 
placed a communication in his hand announcing 
the defeat of a portion of his forces, through the 
treachery or pusillanimity of some of his own 
officers. He read it calmly, put it in his pocket, 
dismissed the messenger, and withput change in 
a single muscle of his countenance, returned to the 
table and presided to its close with his usual dig- 
nity andgrace. When the guests had all departed, 
he led one or two of his most confidential advisers 
into a private room, took ous the dispatch and 
read it to them. Then the fire which had been 
smothered in his bosom broke forth in terrible 
power. When he had disgorged his wrath, sud- 
denly drawing himself up, he said, Gentlemen, 
not one word of this is to go beyond this room. 
You can retire,” and he bowed them politely from 
his awful presence. 

It is reported of him that, when President, he 
was traveling from Virginia to New York with 
his family and retinue; and, as it was large, it 
required several carriages, and there were, also, 
a number of young men on horseback, and several 
eaddie-horses were being led. Ope young man, a 
kind of upstart, who was a hanger - on of the fam- 
ily, and was going for a season to the seat of gov- 
ernment as one of the party, took r fancy to ride 
a favorite young horse of the Generale. Wash- 
ington was strongly disposed to decline to grant 
the favor, but as the young man was very anxious, 
the General consented on the special condition that 
he would ride moderately and keep quieily be- 
hind the carriages. In the heat of the fret day 
Washington was surprised and annoyed to see the 
young man come dashing by his carriage on the 
favorite colt, which he rode half a mile ahead at 
the top of hia speed. Ae he fell back with the 
colt panting, and wet with aweat to the fetlocks, 
the General gave him a severe look and a wave of 
the hand backward, which ought to have been a 
sufficient hiu: for the entire day—but not fo. Au 
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hour after he rode another tilt by the carriages, 
and as he final'y fell back, the General spoke 
firmly bat kindly, reminding the young man of the 
injunotion to ride moderately and keep in the 
rear. But this wai not enough ; a third time he 
galloped furiously by, when a dark shadow passed 
over the face of the great man, who seemed anx- 
ious to speak or aot his feeling Nor did oppor- 
tunity long wait; for the young man was soon 
overtaken as he sat still on tho frothing steed by 
the wayside. As Washington’s carriage passed 
him, he spoke with a fiercenesa never to be for- 
gotten: “ Young man! fall back behind the oar- 
riagæ! If you pasa me again, I will break every 
done in your body.“ 

It is well known that the great portrait-painter, 
Stuart, placed both the presentments of Washing- 
ton and John Adams on canvas at one aud the aame 
time. When the heads of both were nearly fin- 
ished he invited the originals, in company with 
other great men, to his studio, to see them. Ata 
Proper time the ourtain, which had hitherto con- 
cealed both the pictures, was raised as by an in- 
visible hand. Instantly the low hum of conversa- 
tion which had been carried on before this act, os 
if in the mysterious presence of the dead, was 
hushed into profound silence. and all eyes were 
eagerly turned toward the pictures. Washington 
planted himeelf in his military posture, and one 
would have supposed, from his atatue-like position, 
was the least interested individual in the room. 
On the other hand, Adams was nestling about like 
an uneasy ghost, now viewing the portraits from 
one position and now from another. When after 
a few moments’ silence, during which you might 
have heard the General’s old family time-piece 
tick in its owner's fob, Adams marched straight 
up to the pictures, and pointing to that of Wash- 
ington, exclaimed with his usual impulsiveness, 
“ There is a man who could keep his mouth shut 
when silence became him ;” and then pointing to 
his own, he continued, “ There is a man who never 
could.” Any one who will glance at the different 
Portraits will perceive how Phrenologically true 
this was. 

Washington’s whole life illustrates his Conacien- 
tiousness. He was absolutely olear from the sin 
of deceit. He was never known to tamper with 
the truth. He could never be induced to prevari- 
cate. When he could not speak “ the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” without 
disparagement to the interests of his country, he 
held his peace. His well-known answer to his 
father, who asked in relation to the destruction of 
a favorite tree — . Father, I can not tell a lie; I 
did it —is illustrative of his whole life. 

It is well known, also, that his Veueration, which 
go prominently appear in his portraits, was equally 
Promiuent in bis life. He never allowed anything 
lees than the pressure of a battle to interfere with 
the hours set apart for his devotional exercises, 
and he held the Sacred Scriptures as a priceless 
legacy from God to his children, which could not 
be valued too highly or held too sacredly. 

He was a man of the deepest feelings, as well 
as of the traest heart. The poverty and extreme 
sufferings of the men under his charge filled 
him with the profoundest grief, and when he 
reviewed his troops, many of them barefoot and 
without a sufficient covering to their shivering 


limba, with not a dollar in the public chest to pay 
them their just dues, it was with difficulty that 
he could restrain his sadness. 

In one word, he was a model man. Many have 
exceeded him as a commander, as a politician, as 
a magistrate, as a scholar; but the man lives not, 
aud history does not speak of him of whom it could 
be so truthfully said. We ne'er shall look upon 
hia like again.” 


—— 


CLERGYMANR'S BS PERIENCE. 
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Evitors Puren. Jovenar—l am and have 
been a believer in Phrenology ever since I fret 
heard its principles explained. It appeared to me 
to solve the hitherto unexplained mystery why 
different persons were endowed with powers and 
inolinations 80 very different. Even before I ever 
heard of Phrenology at all, I observed that nearly 
all prominent men in the community had large, 
prominent foreheads. About thirty years ago, 
being on an Indian mission, I was passing along 
one day and saw some Indians laughing. I asked, 
“What are you laughing at?“ They replied, 
We are laughing at you; you have suoh a ou- 
rious head; your eyes are in the middle, half way 
between your ohin and the top of yonr head.” I 
rejoined : “ Don't you see Col. C. ? he is a great 
man, and see what a head he has, and such and 
suoh men what heads they have! All great men 
have large heads. This explanation at the same 
time it increased their good-nature, satisfied them 
better than it did me. 

Until your recent visit to us, I had supposed I 
understood about as muoh of this science as was 
profitable or desirable in my profesaion. It was 
not until after your departure that I examined at 
leisure and olosely the works you left, which, 
with your lectures, have made the impression on 
my mind that I am under far greater ebligations 
to you than I supposed at the time. Still, I have 
no idea of becoming a professional lecturer on 
Phrenology. But I think I do see how I can make 
more use of its principles and deductions than I 
have hitherto done in dealing with that peculiar 
type of mind we find in our Indiana. 

You are doubtless aware that the influence that 
has emanated from your efforts in the department 
of Phrenology and Physiology, or the health 10- 
form, has spread far beyond the ranks of your 
avowed supporters and advocates. It Is perhape 
hardly fair for us to walk by the light of your 
lamp withont acknowledging our obligations. It 
would not seem out of place for a time or two in a 
case of emergency ; but it does seem unmanly for 
a so-called man to watoh his neighbor, going the 
same road with himself, and for long years to- 
gether avail himeelf of the accommodation offered 
by his lamp without acknowledgment or charge. 
To-be-sure, the neighbor is none the worse for the 
accommodation, but at the same time some refleo · 
tions of an uncomplimentary character muet pass 
through his mind. 

It is now over twenty-five years since I aban- 
doned the use of tea, coffee, and intoxicating 
drinks of all kinds. Tobacco I never used. With - 
ont remembering how or where I obtained or re- 
ceived the idea, I can trace back for more than 
tweuty years since I first began to lose faith in 
the omnipotence of drugs and doctors; and if my 
practice was only as good as my creed in this matter, 


I think you would bave no reason to complain of me 
as ene of your converts. I have lived for a good 
number of years where ohill, feverr, and agues 
were prevalent, and after 1 became acquainted 
with the thing, I found a daily regort to the cold 
bath and a very little bark of the peach all 7 re- 
quired to prevent or cure. 

I have never been able to see wherein the 
science of Phrenology conflicted with the teach- 
ings of the Bible. If some ure born with meutal 
endowments unfavorable to a life of virtue, so are 
some born with diseased bodies, both the result of 
violated law by progenitors. Should these mental 
endowmente be of such a distorted character as 
to render virtue impossible, there responsibility 
would end; and just in proportion as his endow- 
menta are abnormal as the result of parental 
transgression, so his responsibility ceases; and 
He who “weighs actions,” will discriminate in 
the distribution of his awards to the violators of 
any or all of his laws. This view of the matter — 
which I think is the right one should impress 
mankind with the infinite importance of sending 
down to posterity a healthy stream. If the above 
deduotions be fair and legitimate, we are respon- 
sible. for some things that may be after we are 
gone; and He that “ requires that which is 
past, may and will proportion our award accord- 
ingly. Ihail you, then, as a co-laborer in a hith- 
erto neglected department of the great field of 
human regeneration aud elevation. Tours is as 
much a part and parcel of the divine economy as 
the proclamation of pardon and reconciliation to 
the sinner itself. It is possible different persons 
might not agree as to the relative importance of 
these different departments of the same great sys- 
tem. 

There is another subject treated of in your 
works that has interested me exceedingly : that 
is, the physioal conformation as manifesting the 
character of mind. I long ago saw reason to be- 
lieve that mind was the ruling power in our 
world, and that it appropriated, formed, and 
shaped matter to ite own likeness. Often, when 
I half suspected I was dreaming, but still half 
sericus and in esrnest, I would pureue this sub- 
jeot of the study of character as manifested in the 
configuration of the person and the expression of 
the countenance. Also that the movements and 
actions were true to the character of the ruling 
power within the mind. I am led to suppose that 
language and the prevailing national traits of 
oharacter, with the dispositions and tempers cul- 
tivated or indulged, may have great infinence in 
giving aparticular and distinot physiognomical ex- 
preasion toeach race and nation Doubtless I de- 
rived hints in my reading here and there, but not 
until I saw in yonr Se /- Instructor” was I aware 
that any part of my day-dreams ever had an actual 
existence in the objective world. Thousands like 
myself may have stumbled on the threshold of this 
great field of research, for I beheve, with Lord 
Bacon, that the secrets of nature are far more 
subtile than the powers of our minds“ to compre- 
hend and analyze; and in the progress of ages 
subjects will not be wauting fit to engage the in- 
vestigation of men in all ages, and still much 
may yet be left unexplored, and unsuspected, 
even. 

Until your recent visit, I never bad an oppor- 
tunity to hear a lecture on the subject of Phre- 
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nology. This, I hope, will acoount for and ex- 
ouse the interest I felt in you and your mission. 
Sbonld 1 live until June next, that will make 
thirty-one years of my life apent among the In- 
diana as a missionary. At first it was seemingly 
purely accidental that I became connected with 
this work. I was young, and just on the point of 
settling on my farm, when I yielded to the impor- 
tanities of my partial friends to teach an Indian 
school for a season. My firat purpose was to re- 
main only s year. In the mean time I was curi- 
ous to learn something of the character of the 
language, and so commenced to compile some 
rudiments of a grammar to *‘ astonish” my young 
associates on my return. Alas for my curiosity ! 
Our old superiutendent, paying us a visit at the 
end of a year or so, found me hard at work. On 
one occasion, wishing to address the Indians, and 
the interpreter not being at hand, I reluctantly 
undertook the office. A short time after, a flam- 
ing account was published in our paper of the 
wonderful progress a young man had made in a 
short time in the acquisition of an Indian lan- 
guage. I was so mortified at first on acoount of 
the many blanders I had made, that I took good 
care never to allade to the visit of our superin- 
tendent, for fear association might bring up my 
performance in conneotion with his name; but 
when the acoount appeared in the papers, and for 
a long time after, I felt an uncontrollable propen- 
sity to attempt to orawl into every mouse-hole I 
saw, which I am sure I could have done had my 
body been no larger than my opinion of myself. 
It was six years before I dispensed with my inter- 
preter. During these six years I taught school, 
preached on the Sabbath, taught the Indians to 
clear land, plant, build, eto. Oftentimes I made 
up my mind to retire from the work and go back 
to my farm; but I was met with the remark from 
those who were over me, We can't spare-you; 
we have no one to fill your place,” eto. I studied 
the language only by fits and starts. Sometimes 
I would nearly crack my brain in trying to mas- 
ter it, and then I would lay it aside with the feel- 
ing, What is the use? what good will it do me 
if I should acquire it, aa I may not remain long 
with them?” By degrees I settled down into the 
design of devoting at least a part of my days to 
the work of missions. I was five years on the 
river Thames, U. C. I was three years on Lake 
Huron. One year at Port Sarnia, Four yeara on 
the north shore of Lake Superior, from whence I 
made several journeys to the north and west, as 
far as the waters that fall into Hudson Bay. I 
then returned to Upper Canada proper, where I 
remained two years. I was seven years in Kan- 
sas and the territory south as far as Texas. I 
traveled about 10,000 miles through that part of 
the great valley in long journeys, without reck- 
oning my ordinary travels in visiting my appoint- 
ments, I then returned to Canada and remained 
three years at Rice Lake and Alnwick. From 
this place I was sent to Norway House, in the 
Hudson Bay Territory, where I remained three 
years, I went to that region by way of Lake Bu- 
perior, and retarned near three years ago by way 
of St. Paul. I was within a few days’ march of 
the Hudson Bay on the north, and of the Gulf of 
Mexioo on the south, but did not see the ocean on 
either side. I have had a pretty extensive range 
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for independent investigation, and my regret now 
is that I did not use more diligence to store my 
mind with the phenomena presented to my obser- 
vation. The study of man and of languages pre- 
senting such very different phases from the more 
common type, have been deeply interesting. The 
range and limit of species of both the flora and 
fauna of North America have been another sub- 
ject of interest; while for the practical study of 
geology—by-the-by a kind of hobby have had 
rare opportunities, I value knowledge; but an 
old beaten track never presented the attractions 
that I found in the new countries. I never dream 
of eminence in any of the walks of civilized life; 
but if I bad my choice to day. I would not ex- 
change the few rarities I have pioked up here and 
there for all college halls could give. Not that I 
undervalue the latter, but there are full enough 
devoted to these things; a few more might well be 
spared for other pursuits; or, prepared in those 
halls, might with greater suocess explore the new 
and untried. I am quite sure had I graduated in 
college, as I at one time thought of doing, I never 
would have been an Indian missionary. 

A week or so since I received three different 
publications from your office. As long as circum- 
stances will admit, I must take the PX ENOLOO- 
ican Jou Nl. at least. I have the whole of your 
Water-Cure Library. I am sometimes a little in- 
clined to be long-winded when I get the fever of 
writing. But whatever I may furnish, you are at 
perfect liberty, without the remotest danger of 
offending me, to publish the whole, part, or none, 
as may suit your purpose. 
cate, by the non-arrival of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouanaL, that you oan not afford it longer gratis 
—which I think will be very soon, if you are gov- 
erned altogether by the rule of “ guid pro guu” — 
I will forward the subscription price. I value the 
other periodicals, but feel it hardly consistent to 
take and pay for so many, in addition to the other 
periodical literature I take. May success attend 
your enterprise. Affeotionately yours, 


Taomas. HURLBURT. 
Porr Sarma, C. W., Jan. 9th, 1860. 
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A GOOD TEACHER. 


Tris most important post of duty and respons- 
ibility requires no mean order of capacity and 
talent. Some suppose that if a person be genial, 
good-natured, a good scholar, and have force and 
pride enough to control the rough boys, he is qual- 
ifled for a teacher. Though these qualities are 
requisite, they are by no means the only ones call- 
ed for in the teacher, when it is remembered 
that the young require to be molded in all that 
belongs to noble humanity, and that in proportion 
as they are weak and wanting in these qualities 
is there the greater need that the teacher ehould 
have, as it were, a surplus, an overflow, to supply 
the deficiencies of the pupil and lead him to look 
to his teacher as the embodiment of wisdom, good- 
ness, and power; nor should these qualities be so 
deficient that the pupil can soon surpass his teach- 
er in, or detect his want of, them. 

It is not enough that the teacher has education, 
or that he can communicate his knowledge, nor 
yet that be has governing power. He must have 
all these, and in addition he should have the moral 
nature strongly marked and an ample amount of 
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social affection. A subscriber, M. L., of Vermont, 
aske us to state in the JounNAL “ the organs one 
should have to be a successful governor of men in 
order to secure obedience at all times, particular- 
ly those which the teacher needs.” 

We can not, perhaps, give our friend a better 
at-tement of what the teacher requires to fill his 
place well, than by quoting a page from our work 
entitled Memory and Intellectual Improvement,” 
aa follows: 

“ A good Teacher requires an active tempera- 
ment to prevent idleness, and to impart that vivac- 
ity of mind and quickness of perception so esseu- 
tial to enable him to awaken and develop the 
minds of pupils; large Peroepti ve organs with 
large Eventuality, in order to give an abundant 
command of facta, and to pour a continual stream 
of information into their minds; large Language, 
to speak freely and well; large Comparison, fally 
to explain, expound, and enforce everything by 
appropriate illustrations and copious comparisons; 
large Human Nature, to study out the respective 
characteristics of each pupil, and adapt instruc- 
tion and government to their ever-varying capac- 
ities and peculiarities, that is, to know how to 
take them ; full or large and active Causality, to 
give them material for thought, explain causes, 
and answer questions, and thereby stimulate this 
inquiring faculty to action; good lunga, to endure 
much talking; only moderate Continuity, so that 
he can turn in quick succession and without con- 
fasion, from one scholar, snbject, or thing to an- 
other; fairly developed Friendship, to enable him 
to get and keep on the right side of parents; 
large Philoprogenitiveness (Parental Love), to 
give that fondness for children which shall enable 
him to ingratiate himself into the affections of 
pupils; large Benevolence, to impart genuine 
goodness as well as thoroughly to interest him in 
promoting their welfare; large Firmnese, to give 
fixedness and stability of purpose; fair Self-Ee- 
teem, to promote dignity and seoure respeot, yet 
not too much, especially if combined with active 
Combativeness and Destractiveness, lest he be- 
come too arbitrary; and the latter organs must 
not be too large, less they render him unduly se- 
vere, and induce him to try to 1100 learning or 
goodness into pupils; nor too small Com bativeness 
or Destructiveness, lest he should become too in - 
efficient; large Consoien tiousness, to deal justly 
and to cultivate in them the sentiment of right and 
truth; a fully developed moral region, to contin- 
ually stimulate their higher, better feelings; 
large Ideality, to render him polished and refined, 
in order that he may develop taste and propriety 
in them; and he should have an excellent head, 
generally, because his occupation stamps the pu- 

ils with the predominant traits of their teaober's 
intellect and character. He also requires that 
training or disoipline of the faoulties which shall 
give him the full control over them, and much pa- 
tience and self-government. Few if any avoca- 
tiona require more talents or moral worth than 
teaching. The idea that anybody can teach who 
cau read, write, and cipher is altogether erroneous. 
To those who may select this avocation we offer a 
single item of advice. Make your pupils Love 
you This will obviate all requisition for the 
whip, yet give you unlimited influence over them. 
To do this, do not be austere, but affable, kind, 
familiar, and good-natared, even when Jorke. 
Especially give them coop apvicer as well as good 


instruction. Next to this, secure the good-will of 
their MOTHERS.” 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
on, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, 
[FROM THR LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.] 


[CONTINCED FROM LAST NUMBER.]} 
LECTURE V. 
ON THE DUTIES OF MAN AS A DOMESTIC BEING. 


Origin of the domestio affections—Marriage, or connection for lifo between the sexes, is 
natural to man—Ages at which marriage is proper—Near relations fo blood should 
not marry— Influence of the conatitation of the parents on the children—Pbrenology, 
as an index to natural dispositions, may be used as an important guide in forming 
matrimonial connections—Some means of discovering natural qualities prior to expe- 
Hence. is needed in forming such alliances, because after marriage experience comes 
too late, 


Tue previous Lectures have been devoted to consideration of the 
duties incumbent on man as an individuel those of acquiring knowl- 
edge and preserving health. My reason for thus limiting his individual 
duties is, that 1 consider man essentially as a social being; and that, 
with the exception of his duties to God, which we shall subsequently 
consider, he has no duties as an individual beyond those I have men- 
tioned, any more than a particular wheel of a watch has functions inde- 
pendently of performing its part in the general movements of the ma- 
chine. I mean by this, that although man subsists and acts as an indi- 
vidual, yet that the great majority of his faculties bear reference to 
other beings as their objects, and show that his leading sphere of life 
and action is in society. You could not conceive a bee, with its pres- 
ont instincts and powers of co-operation, to be happy, if it were estab- 
lished in utter loneliness, the sole occupant of an extensive heath or 
flower-bespangled meadow. In such a situation it might have food in 
abundance, and scope for such of its faculties as related only to itself; 
but its social instincts would be deprived of their objects and natural 
spheres of action. This observation is applicable also to man. His 
faculties bear reference to other beings, and show that nature has in- 
tended him to live and act in society. His duties as a member of the 
social body, therefore, come next under our consideration; and we 
shall first treat of his duties as a domestic being. 

The domestic character of man is founded in, or arises from, the in- 
nate faculties of Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, and Adhesiveness. 
These give him desires for a companion of a different sex, for chil- 
dren, and for the society of human beings in general. Marriage re- 
suks from the combination of these three fuculties* with the moral 
sentiments and intellect, and is thus a natural institution. 

Some persons conceive that marriage, or union for life, is an institu- 
tion only of ecclesiastical or civil law; but this idea is erroneous. 
Where the organs above enumerated are adequately and equally pos- 
seased, and the moral and intellectual faculties predominate, union for 
life, or marriage, is a natural result. It prevailed among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and exists among the Chinese and many other 
nations who have not embraced either Judaism or Christianity. Indeed, 
marriage, or living in society for life, is not peculiar to man. The fox, 
marten, wild cat, mole, eagle, sparrow-hawk, pigeon, swan, nightingale, 
sparrow, swallow, and other creatures, live united in pairs for life. f 
After the breeding season is past, they re main in union; they make 
their expeditions together, and if they live in herds, the spouses remain 
always near each other. 

It is true that certain individuals find the marriage tie a restraint, 
and would prefer that it should be abolished ; also that some tribes of 
savages may be found, among whom it cau scarcely be said to exist. 
But if we examine the heads of such individuals. we shall find that 
Amativeness greatly predominates in size over Adhesiveness and the 
Moral Sentiments; and men eo constituted do not form the standards 


* Dr. Vimont says that there is a special organ next to Philoprogenitivencss, giving a 
desire for union for life. 
t Gall on the Functions of the Brain, vol. iii., p. 482. 
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by which human nature should be estimated. Viewing marriag 
the result of man's constitution, we ascribe it to a Divine origin. 
written in our minds; and, like other Divine institutions, it is suppo 
by reward and punishment peculiar to itself. The reward attache 
it is enjoyment of some of the purest and sweetest pleasures of w 
our unture is susceptible, and the punishment inflicted for inconste 
in it is moral and physical degradation. 

Among the duties incumbent on the human being in relation to n 
riage, one is, that the parties to it should not unite before a proper 
The civil law of Scotland allows females to marry at twelve, and m 
at fourteen; but the law of nature is widely different. The fer 
frame does not, in general, arrive at its full vigor and perfection, in 
climate, earlier than twenty-two, nor the male earlier than from twe 
four to twenty-six. Before these ages, maturity of physical strer 
and of mental vigor is not, in general, attained ; and the individi 
with particular exceptions, are neither corporeally nor mentally | 
pared to become parents, or to discharge, with advantage, the dutie: 
heads of a domestic establishment. Their corporeal frames are 
yet sufficiently matured and consolidated ; their animal propensities 
strong; and their moral and intellectual organs have not yet reac 
their full development. Children born of auch parents are inferio: 
the size and quality of their brains to children born of the same pare 
after they have arrived at maturity, and from this defect they are ii 
rior in dispositions and capacity. It is a common remark, that 
eldest son of a rich family is generally not equal to his younger broth 
in mental ability; and this is ascribed to his huving relied on his hei 
itary fortune fur subsistence and social rank, and to his consequent n 
lect of accomplishments and education ; but the cause is more dee 
seated. In such instances you will generally find that the parents, 
one of them, have married in extreme youth, and that the eldest cl 
inherits the imperfections of their immature condition. 

The statement of the evidence and consequences of this law belo: 
to physiology : here I can only remark, that if nature has prescrit 
ages previous to which marriege can not be undertaken with advanta 
we are bound to pay deference to its enactments; and that civil 
ecclesiastical laws, when standing in opposition to them, are not o 
absurd, but mischievous. Conscience is misled by these errone 
human statutes; for a girl of fifteen has no idea that she sins, if | 
marriage be authorized by the law and the church. In spite, howev 
of the sanction of acts of Parliament, and of clerical benedictions, i 
Creator punishes severely if his laws be infringed. His punishme 
assume the following, among other forms : 

The parties, being young, ignorant, inexperienced, and actua 
chiefly by passion, often make unfortunate selections of partners, ¢ 
entail lasting unhappiness on each other: 

They transmit imperfect constitutions and inferior dispositions 
their earliest born children; and 

They often involve themselves in pecuniary difficulties, in con 
quence of a sufficient provision not having been made before marria 
to meet the expenses of a family. 

These punishments indicate that a law of nature bas been violate 
in other words, that marriage at too early an age is forbidden by t 
Author of our being. 

There should not be a great disparity between the ages of the hi 
band and wife. There is a physical and mental mode of being natu 
to each age; whence persons whose organs correspond in their ci 
dition, sympathize in their feelings, judgments, aud pursuits, and fo 
suitable companions for each other. When the nges are widely diff 
ent, not only is this sympathy wanting, but the offspring also is injur 
In soch instances it is generally the husband who transgresses ; old m 
are fond of marrying young women. The children of such uni 
often suffer grievously from the disparity. The late Dr. Robert Mi 
nish, in a letter addressed to me, gives the following illustration of t 
remark. ‘TI know,” says he, “an old gentlemau who has been tw 
married. The children of his first marriage are strong, active. healt 
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people, and their children are the same. The offspriog of his second 
marriage are very inferior, especially in an intellectual point of view; 
and the younger the children are, the more is this obvious. The girls 
are superior to the boys, both physically and intellectually. Indeed, 
their mother told me that she had great difficulty in rearing her sons. 
but none with her daughters. The gentleman himself, at the time of 
his second marriage, was upward of sixty, and his wife about twenty- 
five. This shows very clearly that the boys have taken chiefly off the 
father and the daughters off the mother.” 

Another natural law in regard to marriage is, that the parties should 
not be related to each other in blood. This law holds good in the 
transmission of ali organized beings. Even vegetables are deteriorated, 
if the same stock be repeutedly planted inthe same ground. In the 
case of the lower animals, a continued disregard of this law is almost 
universally admitted to be detrimental, and human nature affords no ex- 
ception to the rule. It is written in our organization, and the conse- 
quences of its infringement may be discovered in the degeneracy, 
physical and mental, of many noble and royal families, who have long 
and systematically set it at defiance. Kings of Portugal and Spain, for 
instance, occasionally apply to the Pope for permission to marry their 
nieces. The Pope grants the dispensation ; the marriage is celebrated 
witb all the solemnities of religion, and the blessing of Heaven is in- 
yoked on the union. The real power of bis Holiness, however, is here 
put to the test. He is successful in delivering the king from the cen- 
sures of the Church, and the offspring of the marriage from the civil 
consequences of illegitimacy : but nature yielde not one jot or tittle of 
her law. The union is either altogether unfruitful, or children miser- 
ably constituted in body and imbecile in mind are produced; and this 
is the form in which the Divine displeasure is announced. The Crea- 
tor, however, is not recognized by hie Holiness, nor by priests in gen- 
eral, nor by ignorant kings, as governing, by fixed laws, in the organic 
world. They proceed as if their own power were supreme. Even 
when they have tasted the bitter consequences of their folly, they are 
far from recognizing the cause of their sufferings. With much self- 
complacency they resign themselves to the event, and seek consolation 
in religion. The Lord giveth,” say they, and the Lord taketh 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord ;” as if the Lord did not give 
men understanding, and imposa on them the obligation of using it to 
discover his laws and obey them; and as if there were no impiety in 
shutting their eyes against his laws, in acting in opposition to them, or, 
when they are undergoing the punishment of such transgressions, in 
appealing to him fur consolation ! 

It is curious to observe the inconsistency of the enactments of legis- 
lators on this subject. According to the Levitical law, which we in 
thie country have adopted. marriage is prohibited between relations 
within three degrees of kindred, computing the generations through the 
common ancestor, and accounting affinity the same as consanguinity. 
Among the Athenians, brothers and sisters of the half-blood, if related 
by the father’s side, might marry ; if by the mother’s side, they were 
prohiblted from marrying. 

“The same custom,” saya Paley, probably prevailed in Chaldea, 
for Sarah was Abraham's half-sister. ‘She is the daughter of my 
father,’ says Abraham, ‘but not of my mother; and she became my 
wife.“ Gen. xx. 12. The Roman law continued the prohibition with- 
out limits to the descendants of brothers or sisters.“ 

Here we observe Athenian, Chaldean, and Roman legislators pro- 
hibiting or permitting certain acts, apparently according to the degree 
of light which had penetrated into their own understandings concerning 
their natura) consequences. The real Divine law is written in the 
structure and modes of action of our bodily and mental constitutions, 
and it prohibits the marriage of all blood-relations, diminishing the pun- 
ishment, however, according as the remoteness from the common an- 
cestor increases, but allowing marriages among relations by affinity, 
without any prohibition whatever. According to the law of Scotland, 


* Paicy’s Moral Philosophy, p. 288. 
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a man may marry his cousin- german, or his great niece, both of which 
connections the law of nature declares to be inexpedient; but he may 
not marry bis deceased wife's sister, against which connection nature 
declares no penalty whatever. He might have married either sister 
at first without impropriety, and there is no reason tn nature why he 
may not marry them in succession, the one after the other bas died. 
There inay be other reasons of expediency for prohibiting this con- 
nection, but the organic laws do not condemn it. 

In Scotland, the practice of full cousins marrying is not uncommon, 
and you will meet with examples of healthy families born of such 
unions ; and from these an argument is maintained against the existence 
of the natural Jaw which we are now considering. But it is only when 
the parents have both had excellent constitutions that the children do 
not attract attention by their imperfections. The first alliance against 
the natural laws brings down the tone of the organs and functions, say 
one degree; the second, two degrees, and the third, three ; and per- 
severance in tranagression ends in glaring imperfections, or in extinction 
of the race. This is undeniable ; and it proves the reality of the law. 
The children of healthy cousins are not so favorably organized as the 
children of the same pareuts if married to equally healthy partners, 
not all related in blood, would have been. If the cousina have them- 
selves inherited indifferent constitutions, the degeneracy is striking 
even in their children. Besides, I have seen the children of cousins 
continue healthy till the age of puberty, and then suffer from marked 
imperfections of constitution. Their good health in childbood was 
looked on by the parents us a proof that they had not in their union 
infringed any oatoral law, but the subeequent events proved a painful 
retribution for their conduct. We may err in interpreting nature’s 
laws; but if we do discover them in their full import and consequences, 
we never find exceptions te them. 

Another natural law relative to marriage is, that the parties should 
possess sound constitutions. The punishment for neglecting this law 
is, that the transgressors suffer pain and misery in their own persons, 
from bad health, perhaps become disagreeable companions to each 
other, feel themselves unfit to discharge the duties of their condition, 
and transmit feeble conetitutions to their children, They are also ex- 
posed to premature death; and hence their children are liable to all 
the melancholy consequences of being left unprotected and unguided 
by parental experience and affection, at a time when these are most 
needed. The natural law is, that a weak and imperfectly organized 
frame transmits one of a similar description to offspring; and, the chil- 
dren inheriting weakness, are prone to fall into disease and die. In- 
deed, the transmission of various diseases, founded in physical imper- 
fections, from parents to children, is a matter of universal notoriety ; 
thus, consumption, gout, scrofula, hydrocephalus, rheumatism, and in- 
sanity are well known to descend from generation to generation. 
Strictly speaking, it is not disease which is transmitted. but organs of 
such imperfect structure that they are incapable of adequately per- 
forming their functions, and so weak that they are drawn into a mor- 
bid condition by causes which sound organs could easily resist. 

This subject also belongs to physiology. I have treated of it in the 
Constitution of Man,“ and it is largely expounded by Dr. A. Combe, 
in his works on Physiology and the Management of Infancy, and by 
many other authors. I trouble you only with the following illustrations, 
which were transmitted to me by Dr. Macnish, who was indoced to 
communicate them by a perusal of the . Constitution of Man.” “If your 
work,” says he, ‘has no other effect than that of turning attention to 
the laws which regulate marriage and transmission of qualities, it will 
have done a vast service, for on no point are such grievous errors com- 
mitted. I often see in my own practice the most lamentable conse- 
quences resulting from neglect of these laws. There are certain fami- 
lies which I attend, where the constitations of both parents are bad, 
and where, when anything happens to the children, it is almost impos- 
sible to cure them. Ao inflamed gland, a common cold, hangs about 


them for months, and almost defies removal. In other families, where 
(Co;rnTUED ON PAGE TWENTI-SAVEN ] 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Tue oldest inhabitant of the town of Sturbridge, 
Maas, now living, is Dracon Joun PnILIIrs, the 
fourth of eleven children of Deacon Jonathan Phil- 
lips. He was born in Sturbridge, on the 29th day 
of June, A. p. 1760, on the farm where he now re- 
sides with hia eldest son, Colonel Edward Phil- 
lipe. Has always lived on this farm, of some two 
hundred acres, which, about a century ago, was 
purchased by his father for $625. Has lived with 
his father, and his father with him, as he and his 
son Edward and their families have ever lived to- 
gether, under the same roof, and eat at the same 
table; and during this eighty-six years, or since 
he was fourteen years old, he says he has not had 
a severe fit of sickness, and for forty years has 
called no doctor; nor has he at any time been ab- 
sent from his native town to exceed eight weeks. 

He is of large size, and stout built. At the age of 
sixteen he measured six feet in height, barefoot, 
and weighed one hundred and ninety-six pounds. 
His weight has since varied from two hundred and 
four to one hundred and sixty-six pounds. He 
now weighs probably about one hundred and 
seventy. His manner of living has ever been 
plain and frugal; has labored as a farmer cou- 
stantly, but not hard, nor to late honrs. Has 
usually retired to bed early, and rose early in the 
morning. Has been temperate in eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping, working, and in all things. His 
beverages have been cold water, tea and coffee, 
and cider, all whioh he now uses. And formerly 
he drank a little spirits in hay-time; but it isa 
long while since he discontinued the use of it, and 
does not now taste, touch, or handle it at all; nor 
has he, he says, drank to the amount of a pint of 
spirits for thirty years. He likes cider, and 
drinks half a tumbler-full at his meals. 

He has used tobacoo, too, ever since he was a 
young man. Till he was upward of fifty he 
chewed and smoked the filthy weed; for the last 
fifty years he has snuffed it, and continues snuff- 
taking to this day. But he says it is of no use— 
bad habit—and he would not advise any young 
person in this respect to follow his example. 

At the beginning of our Revolutionary War, 
when he was sixteen years.of age, he was drafted 
into a militia oompauy, under Captain Abel Mason, 
and ordered to Providence, R. I. He served here 
soven weeks, from the latter part of Decemher, 
1776, to February, 1777. While at Providence he 
was spoken of as the largest man in the regiment, 
and was called out of the ranks by his captain to 
measure with a soldier in another company. They 
measured. The other was an inch taller, but not 
ao heavy. 

At eleven years of age his attention was called 
to the subject of religion by a discourse he heard 
preached by an Elder Jacobs, of Thompson, Conn., 
from 2 Sam. viii. 2. He immediately afterward be- 
took himself to reading the Bible, feeling that he 
was a great sinner. He read the four Evangelists 
through in course. One Sabbath he read the last 
ten chapters of John, and when he came to and read 
that passage, At is finished,“ his burden left him. 
He thinks he then met with a saving change, and 
hissing were pardoned. He did not, however, make 
a pablic profession of his faith till the year after 
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his marriage, when ho was baptized and united 
with the Baptist church in Sturbridge. 

May 20th, 1785, at the age of twenty-five, he 
was married to Love, the third daughter of Jon- 
athan Perry. The two elder sisters bore tbe 
names of Mercy and Grace. She was now at the 
blooming age of eighteen, and, the deacon says, 
„was the prettiest girl in the whole town!’ 
With her he lived happily in the marriage rela- 
tion sixty-four years, and by her had nine chil- 
dren, seven of whom grew up to have families, 
and five still live. She died at the age of eighty- 
two years. He has, with and from these, seven 
children, twenty-four grandchildren, and twenty- 
aix great-grandchildren now living— fifty-five in 
all. In 1789 he was chosen deacon, to take the 
place of hia father, who died in June of the year 
previous. He took two months to consider on it, 
when he made up his mind and consented to serve 
‘* according to the best of his ability.” 

Four of the leading articles, and, perhaps, as 
comprehensive as any in his religious creed are, 
and have ever been— 

1. That God is good. 

“2, That Christ is divine. 

‘© 8. That there is power and reality in revaled 
religion; and 

“4. That man, by nature, is totally morally de- 
praved.“ 

He has been twice elected a representative of 
the town in the Legislatare, and served during the 
years 1814 and 1815. He there opposed the Hart- 
ford Convention with all hia might. For fourteen 
years, from 1810 to 1824, he was a justice of the 
peace, and married many a couple. 

Since he was ninety years of age, he has laid up 
and relaid on his farm, all alone, about twenty rods 
of stone wall, handling some pretty heavy stones, 
and he has done it well, working at it two or three 
hours in the forenoon, and the same in the after- 
noon, making about two rods per day. 

He has ever sustained the reputation of being 
ao honest, upright, and industrious man, a kind 
and obliging neighbor, and good citizen. 

In 1856 he called on the writer, when the occa- 
sion was taken to gather the faota and write the 
notes for this biographical sketch. The next day 
he sat to Metoalf, of Southbridge, for the daguerre- 
otype from whioh the out has been executed. 

He is now in the enjoyment of good health, walks 
off two or three miles at a time without weari- 
ness, and his eyesight and sense of hearing are 
less impaired than that of many others at the age 
of threescore years. He sees to read plain print 
without spectacles, and hears without requiring 
any one who addresses him to speak but little 
above the ordinary tone of voice. 

Postscript, June 80.—Dracon Jonn PRI. 
ups has lived his one hundred years. His last 
birthday was celebrated by hie family and friends 
atthe Baptist churoh at Fiskedale, yesterday, June 
29, 1860. There were present three of his five 
children with their companions, eight of his twen- 
ty-five grandohildren, and eight of hie thirty-four 
great-grandchildren, besides many more distant 
relatives, and others of his native and adjacen 
towne, smong whom were several clergymen of 
different denominations, and two former pastors 
of the ohurch. The house was crowded. 

At 11 o'clock, A. 51., this venerable man entered, 
leaning upon hie staff, followed by six of his towns- 
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men, the nearest to him in age now living (one of 
them in his 92d“ year, and the others ootogena- 
rians), and took his seat upon the platſorm before 
the desk they at his right and left. 

After a voluntary upon the organ, he arose and 


made a brief address to the congregation, and fol- 


lowed it with as brief a prayer. In the former, he 
thanked his friends for coming together on this 
occasion to meet and to greet him; acknowledged 
the goodness and mercy of God, which bad now 
followed and attended him, and repeated the four 
leading articles of hia creed [which see above}. In 
the latter, he thanked God, and invoked the con- 
tinuance of his favor and blessings upon himself, 
upon all present, and upon every body every where. 
Then followed the reading of Soriptare (1 John 
I.), and the singing of psalms selected by him 
(one of them the 71st of Watts), and of some orig- 
inal hymns. We give the psalm as follows : 
My God, my everlasting hope, 
I live upon thy truth; 
Thy hands have held my childhood ap, 
And strengthened all my youth. 
My fesh was fashion’d by thy power, 
Wien all these limbs of mine, 


And from my mother’s painful hour 
T’ve been entirely thine, 

Still hath my ilfe new wonders seen, 
Repeated every year; 

Behold my days that yet remala— 
I trust them to thy care. 


Cast me not off when strength declines, 
‘When hoary halra arise; 

And round me tet thy glory shine, 
Whene'er thy servant dies. 


Then, in the history of my age, 
When men review my deyr, 

They'll read thy love in every page, 
In every line thy praise. 

An original poem was also read, another prayer, 
and other addresses—‘‘s feast of reason and a 
flow of soul.” 

After this, in an arbor, outside the ohuroh, was 
the ladies’ festival. Herein were tables laden 
with good things. At the head of one—the prin- 
cipal one—sat this man of a hundred years. His 
health is still very good. He relishes his food, 
and eats heartily and sleeps well. 

In October, 1856, having a little shock of peley, 
he hae not since been able to labor or walk about 
as much as formerly, though he now walks off 
half a mile or so without difficulty. His sight and 
hearing are failing; and he says be is conscious 
that his mental powers too have failed during the 
last four years. One tooth remains. 

At the last presidential election be voted for 
Fremont and Dayton, and he hopes at the next to 
vote for Lincoln and Hamlin ; for in polities,” 
he says, “ I am a Republican, and I will vote thie 
ticket as long as I live.” F. W. R 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

The portrait of this aged man furnishes an in- 
tereating study. He has lived a hundred years, 
and the reader will be curious to know the condi- 
tions which combine to produce this extraordinary 
result According to the biography, he has been 
remarkably uniform in his habits; has lived al- 


„This aged man, Mr. Benjamin Smith, ate nothing at 
the “ festival,” and drunk only a little lemonade, On his 
way home, returning by the burying-ground, he visited 
the grave of his departed wife, was taken ill that night, 
and died Jaly ist. 
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PORTRAIT OF DEACON JON PITILLIDs, 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD, 


ways on the same farm; has rarely been away 
from it; has lived on u plain diet, taken a suffi- 
cient amount of sleep, and been uniformly and 
steadily industrious und temperate, According 
to the shape of his head, we infer that bis pas- 
sions have not been of that controlling, energetic 
character calculated to wear out and enervate 
the physical system. 

He is a man of large frame, monsuring six feet 
in height, and in his prime weighing over two 
hundred pounds. He has what we onll the bil- 
ious or motive temperament in predominance. 
That large nose, those prominent cheek bones, 
that very broad and long chin, that prominent 
brow, and great length of head from chin to the 
crown, all indicate uncommon power of frame. 
He is rather coarsely made, which indicates the 
tough, enduring, hardy qualities of constitution; 
the bones and muscles seem to predominate over 
the vascular system. That large chin is u sign of 
a strong, steady circulation. Men with such a 
chin rarely if ever are koown to buve heart dis- 
ease, or to die of apoplexy; while a small, light, 
short, delicate, diminutive chin is an indication of 
unsteady circulation, and liability to fevers and 
inflammatory complaints, and to heart disease and 
apoplexy. That prominence to the brow, and 
fullness of the center of the forehead, evince a 
quick, practical judgment, power of observation, 
ability to gain knowledge, especially of things, 
and memory of events and experiences. He has 
always been fond of rending, and disposed to 
narrate his experience and the circumstances 
which have rendered hia life interesting. His 
Language appears to be full, his reasoning powers 
fair, his Benevolence rather large, his Veneration 
large, while Firmness is most enormously devel- 
oped. That particular height in the center of the 
back part of the top of the head, shows the locn- 
tion and grent development of Firmness. He must 
ha ve been a man of remarkable will-power and n 
controlling apirit wherever he moved, not so much 
on account of his great thought-power ns on ac- 
count of his stability, steadiness, practical judg- 
ment, and common sense. His head appears to be 
narrow, and flattened at the sides, showing that 
Combativences, Destruotivenese, and Alimentive- 
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ness--which give anger, severity, and appetite— 
were only medium, while the next range of or- 
gave above including Secretiveness—appear to 
be small. Frankness is one of his virtues and 
one of his faults, He has always been too plain 
and direct in his epeech, too positive and absolute 
in his statements; but being calm, relf-possessed, 
dignified, and reasonable in his disposition, his 
frankness has generally been in the right direc- 
tion. He has seldom given away to passion and 
rash impulse, so us to make his frankness so much 
a blemish as would be the case in an impulsive, 
hot-blooded man, His Cautiousness is not dis- 
tinctly discernible, but appears to be only fair, 
The signs of the Social nature are comparatively 
strong. 

His leading characteristica are steadiness, per- 
Severance, thoroughness, respect for whatever is 
sacred and religious, without being superstitious, 
kindness, practical talont, soundness of judgment, 
and unconquerable integrity and perseverance. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tuis gentleman has a most excellent physical 
system. Hia brain ia large and active, and the 
quality of his organization is comparatively fine, 
giving a tendency to thought, study, and mental 
vigor and activity generally, He bas also a large 
development of the vital temperament, which man- 
ufactures nonrishment for brain and body, and 
furnishes the steam-power, as it were, to drive 
the machinery of life, of thought, and of labor. 
He is naturally strong, tough, and enduring, but 
requires uniform habita and temperance, in order 
to secure the highest results of which his consti- 
tution is susceptible. The base of the brain is 
large. The Perceptives—located across the brows 
ure very prominent, giving him a ready appre- 
ciation of the facts of business, of practical sub- 
jects, of those perinining to science and general 
knowledge, and also rendering his mind very 
ready in all the affairs of life. He is not obliged 
to ponder, meditate, or study in order to come to 
conclusions, He reaches everything of a prac- 
tical nature by a ready intuition, which makes 
him the master of it without the toil and labor of 
severe study. He has the kind of mind which 
makes n man well informed without the tedious- 
ness of studying things in detail, 

Causality—located at the upper portion of each 
side of the ſorchead directly above the eyes near 
the hair—is amply developed, and indicates cul- 
tivation, that the mind is becoming more and more 
active in the direction of philosopby and in the 
comprehending of lurge and important ideas. The 
fullnesa of the eye indicates splendid talents in 
language and grent conversational ability. His 
social organs are doubtless fully developed, and, 
being quick in perception, ready in conversation, 
fond of amusement, and genial in disposition, he 
makes friends wherever he goes, and is the soul 
und center of the circle in which he moves, Be- 
sides this, he bas a warm temperament, and a 
cordial outflow of geniality which attracts every- 
body to him who has a disposition to be amused, 
entertained, instructed, and made to feel happy 
and at peace with themselves and all men, 
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Hie has n fine development of Imitation and 
Ideality, which qualify him for adapting himself 
to the customs and usages of others, even to for- 
eigners, whose manners are all different from his 
own. 

He is remarkable for his faculty of Agreeable- 
ness, power to render himself acceptable, and at 
the same time he has strength of character suffi- 
cient to rule and govern those who are brought 
into his sphere of influence, but be governa in 
such a way that people feel happy to conform to 
his wishes, und anxious to serve him. He has ex- 
cellent judgment of property, of the value and 
uses of thiugs, as well as of the qualities which 
give them value. He has mechanical judgment, 
financiering ability, executive force, and a great 
degree of kindness and philanthropy joined to in- 
tegrity and uprightness, pride and ambition. He 
enjoys the good opinion of his friends, but thinks 
more of triumphing over difficulties and making 
himself worthy of respect than he does of receiv- 
ing the tokens of regard. He has always felt ca- 
pable of being his own master, of mansging for 
himself, of taking responsibilities; and one of the 
peculiarities of his character is the readiness with 
which he forms judgments and the independence, 
self-reliance, courage, and comprehensive enthu- 
siasm with which he engages to put them into 
practice, 

He is well qualified for a loader in business or 
in education; would make a fine orator, an ex- 
cellent teacher, a first-class lawyer, merchant, 
diplomatist, or executive officer. 
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The name of Townsend Harris, and his personal 
history at this time, possess n more engrossing in- 
terest for the people of this country, and among 
the governing classes of all the nations of the 
Old World, than that of any American citizen, with 
perhaps the single exception of those before the 
people as candidates for the Presidency of the 
United States, 

This is in a measure due to the recent advent 
among us of the princely Embassy from Japan, 
the first deputation of its kind ever sent out from 
that vailed island empire of nearly 60,000,000 of 
people, possessing a higher degree of culture and 
organization than prevails in any other of the 
Asiatic races. 

Mr. Harris was born at Sandy Hill, Washington 
County, New York, where he received the rudi- 
ments of education in the common school, his 
parents being in moderate circumstances, but un- 
usually intelligent. At the age of fifteen he left 
his native village, and came to the city of New 
York, to become a clerk in a dry goods store with 
his elder brother, where be remained for a year, 
when he obtained a situation in a large china 
house He remainedin this until by his energy. 
integrity, and abundant capacity he became a 
partner in, and afterward sole proprietor of the 
establishment, conducting n heavy business with 
honor and success for a quarter of a century, and 
surrounding himself with earnest friends from 
among the most celebrated and high-minded of 
the merchant princes of New York. The idea and 
establishment of the Free Academy of thia city 
was entirely due to Townsend Harris. He early 
saw that if the city waa to participate in the lit- 
erature fund controlled by the Board of Regents, 
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it must have an institution of academic grade, 
and submitted his views first to his life-long and 
tried friend, General Prosper M. Wetmore, who 
was a member of the Board of Regents, This gen- 
tleman sought to dissuade him from the attempt, 
butin vain. Mr. Harris had fixed upon what he 
deemed to be the proper line of policy, and imme- 
diately commenced a series of labors that would 
have disheartened a less determined and consci- 
entiously convinced man; and the result, upon an 
appeal to his fellow-citizens by ballot, was the 
successful indorsement of his ideas, and the per- 
manent establishment of the Free Academy, de- 
signed by Aim to affurd the advantages of a supe- 
rior theoretical and practical education to the 
sons of all classes and conditions of the people of 
the city of New York, upon the single condition of 
a previous attendance for a year upon one of the 
ward schools, 

Mr. Harris held the position of President of the 
Board of Education during the years 1846-47, but 
resigned upon the conclusion of his successful es- 
tablishment of the Free Academy. 

In 1849, soon after the announcement of the 
discovery of gold in California, Mr. Harris wound 
up his business, consolidated hia means, paid all 
his indebtedness, and, without consulting with 
his friends, purchased a bark, loaded her with an 
assorted cargo, and set sail, unheralded, for the 
land of gold and brilliant hopes. On his arrival 
at San Francisco, he disposed of his cargo, real- 
izing a profit of over twenty thousand dollars. He 
soon afterward took command of his own vessel, 
and sailed for tlie Straits of Malacca and the In- 
dian Archipelago. This enterprise proved unfor- 
tunate, and he was finally obliged to sell his ship, 
and was, for nearly two years, lost to his friends, 
who supposed him dend. At the end of this pe- 
riod a Hetter from him reached General Wetmore, 
informi ng him tbat be had made the tour of the 
Eastern Pacific countries and the islands adjacent 
to the continent of Asia, and that he had, finally, 
planted himself at Hong Kong. Through the 
friendship of Governor Marcy, then Secretary of 
State, he was appointed Consul to the port of 
Ningpo, at a salary of a thousand dollars per an- 
num. Upon receiving his appointment, he imme- 
diately appointed a Vice-Consul, and started to 
return to the United States. On his way he met 
Sir John Bowring, the British Euvoy, who had 
just megotiated a commercial treaty with the Em- 
pire of Siam. His extensive information and re- 
markable powers of observation immediately led 
to a warm friendship with this Envoy, and he soon 
obtained a copy of the British treaty, which after- 
ward proved of very grent service as a guide to 
our government in preparing its instructions in 
regard to our present treaty with Siam. On his 
arrival at Bangkok, he made himself familiar with 
the capital, the government, and the people of 
Siam, after which he visited several of the prin- 
cipal cities of British India, where the seeds of 
the recent bloody rebellion were even then be- 
ginning to germinate, and made himself acquaint- 
ed with the actual condition, power, and influence 
of the English rule in India by personal observa- 
tion on the spot. He then returned by the way 
of London, where he received letters urging his 
immediate return to the United States, at the in- 
stance of Mr. Marey, who had recommended him 
to the President to fill the important post of Con- 
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sul-General to Japan. On his arrival home, he 
immediately called on the Secretary, who found 
him thoroughly posted in regard to the affairs of 
the Enst, and directed him to wait on President 
Pierce, who very soon decided to give the commis- 
sion to Mr. Harris, to which soon after was added 
that of Special Envoy to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with Siam. Ripe in commercial experience, 
acquired in the business training of an active 
mercantile life, with remarkable qualities of ob- 
servation and judgment ; thoroughly acquainted 
with the principles of international law and prac- 
tice, with a taste for letters and the love of a lin- 
guist for the acquisition of languages and dialects, 
Mr. Harris was admirably qualified for an intelli- 
gent and efficient discharge of the responsible 
duties confided to him. 

It is but another of the many evidences which 
his ccuntrymen have received of the sound judg- 
ment, knowledge of character, and strong com- 
mon sense possessed by the late William L. Maroy, 
that the selection of an accomplished merchant, 
in the person of Mr. Harris, was wholly due to 
the influence of that lamented statesman. Dur- 


ing his stay in New York his portrait was pai 
by the eminent artist Bogle, at the inst: 
of H. L. Stuart, Esq , and now occupies n di: 
guished place at the right hand of De Witt ( 
ton, the first President of the Pablic School 
ciety, in the hall of the Bard of Education. F 
this portrait we have made our illustration, t 
being no other of Mr. Harris in the country. 

Mr. Harris left New York in October, 1855, 
reached Bangkok in the following March, whe 
succeeded in negotiating a most favorable 
mercial treaty, from which more than half a 
lion of dollars have been saved to our citizen 
tonnage dues alone up to the commencemen 
the present year. This successful neg»tia 
with Siam was the first step taken in diplon 
by Mr. Harris, and it was a significant openir 
his brilliant career in the East. 

The treaty negotiated with Japan by Con 
dore Perry in March, 1854, established relat 
of amity with that nation, but did not provic 
terms fur such commercial intercourse as coul 
rendered available fur purposes of trade. 


great merit of that treaty consisted in the o 
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which it made for further advances, and it 
therefore a very important step toward more 
mate relations. Commodore Perry’s success won 
him the applause of his countrymen, and his 
ne is identified in history with the progress of 
lization in the Eastern World. It is deeply to 
regretted that the life of an officer thus distin- 
hed for his achievements in peace, as he had 
riously been for hia conduot in war, could not 
e been spared to witness the fall development 
he beneficent work he had commenced. 
he Perry treaty provided for the appointment 
à consular officer to reside at Simoda. The 
sident, passing aside the numerous applicants 
the office, selected Mr. Harris. Having per- 
ned his taek to the entire satisfaction of the 
ernment, he proceeded on his voyage, and 
ived at S muda at the close of August, 1856. 
lere we may pause to remark on the somewhat 
ular fact, that although hie labors in Siam 
e performed while he was receiving no pay for 
services in any capacity, his salary as Consul - 
eral not commencing until his arrival in 
an, Mr. Harris has as yet received no com- 
sation whatever from the government for the 
nese treaty, nor any publio recognition of the 
ioes he had rendered to American commerce 
his successful efforts in its behalf in that 
try. 
) far as wo can learn, this is the only instance 
ur national diplomatic history of such neglect 
ervices so efficient and useful. Commodore 
ry was munificently rewarded for his treaty 
| Japan. Congress voted him a gratuity of 
ity thousand dollars, although the duty was 
ormed while he was receiving the full pay of 
zrade as oommander-in-ohief of a naval squad- 
This was just and honorable in the gov- 
nent, and it was equally to the oredit of the 
chants of New York that they liberally sub- 
bed for a service of plate for that officer. We 
de these facta in regard to Commodore Perry 
| much satisfaction, but the contrast in the 
of Mr. Harris is not so pleasant. 


ree attempts have been made in Congress 
remunerate him for his valuable services 
ng this period, and a bill appropriating ten 
sand dollars has this session passed the 
te unanimously, and only awaits the ac- 
of the House of Representatives. 

amediately on his arrival in Japan, Mr. Harris 
red zealously upon the discharge of his im- 
ant duties. The existing treaty barely gave 
& residence, without the power to advance 
objects of commerce, or in any way to pro- 
the wishes of his countrymen to enter into 
e with the singular people by whom he was 
ounded. 

1e Japanese are olose observers and shrewd 
es of oharacter. They soon found that they had 
ag them a stranger who was resolved to make 
elf at home in his new position. He had pro- 
1 himself with an excellent interpreter in Mr. 
son, and long oolloquies were daily held in 
Dutch at the consular temple. But a few 
the elapsed before Mr. Harris had made sev- 
distinguished converta to his doctrines of po- 
l economy, and within the first year he had 
red an important modification of the existing 
y stipulation by which he raised the standard 
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value of foreign ooins in American hands from 
thirty-three cents on the dollar (or sixty-seven 
per cent, below par) up to ninety-four cents on 
the dollar. Thus was one great obstacle removed 
out of the path way of trade. 

Steadily pursuing his objects, and winning his 
way by slow yet certain approaobes, Mr. Harris 
found himself in the city of Yedo, the osp- 
ital of Japan, early in the year 1858. On this 
his first visit to the seat of government he was 
admitted to the high honor of an interview with 
the Tycoon, or first Emperor. This distinotion 
had never before been conferred on a foreigner, 
and it has not sinoe been repeated in the case of 
any other persou. His visit to Yedo was speedily 
followed by the siguing of the Second, or Commer- 
cial, treaty with Japan, by which business rela- 
tions are established, the ports opened to Amer- 
ican vessels, and the standard of foreign coiuage 
raised to its par value of the relative weight with 
the coiuage of the country, 

In addition to these and other concessions af- 
feoting the interests of commerce, Mr. Harris was 
not unmindful of more important considerations. 
It was an agreement entered into between the 
government of Japan and Mr. Harris, that em- 
bassies should be sent to America, England, and 
Russia, but that neither of the two last named 
should leave Japan until after the first had ar- 
rived at Washington, Mr. Harria’s sagacity wae 
olearly evinced in this arrangement, which gives 
to us the advantage of standing first among the na- 
tions whom the Japanese are hereafter to regard 
as their friends, and with such a people the pres- 
tige of position exercises a powerful influence 

His treaty provides for the toleration of Chris- 
tianity, and the right of foreigners to build ohurch- 
es; it also abrogates all penalties against such of 
the Japanese as shall embrace the tenets of the 
Christian religion, 

These latter provisions were a great advance in 
civilization. They gave the first introduction of 
Gospel light into the darkness of a heathen des- 
Potism. Its rays were speedily strengthened by 
the advent of missionaries from most of the Chris- 
tian churches, These standard-bearers of the 
Cross award the highest praise to Mr. Harris for 
his efficient aid in opening for them the way to a 
benighted people. 

Scarcely had the seals been affixed to the second 
American treaty, when the British Envoy, Lord 
Elgin, arrived at Simoda. He came flushed with his 
then recent success in China, and it was openly al 
leged by members of his suite, as it has since been 
stated in English publications, that the prestlge of 
the Chinese negotiations had been foreshadowed in 
Japan, and had contributed mainly to the success 
of Mr. Harris. This feeling of confidence was, 
however, of sbort duration, and Lord Elgin speed- 
ily found himself in a dilemma from which he 
could only be relieved by the aid of Mr. Harris. 
This nid was promptly and gracefully rendered by 
the American functionary, and tbe English treaty 
was gravte? on the basis of the terms contained in 
the American. 

The courtesy of Mr. Harris was fully appre- 
ciated and handsomely acknowledged by Lord 
Elgin, and, at his suggestion, it was also recog- 
mized by the Queen uf England. who caused a 
fitting testimonial to be forwarded to Mr. Harris 
in Japan. The consent of the American govern- 
ment having been first obtained, Mr. Harris re- 
ceived a massive gold box bearing the crown and 
initials of the Queen in diamonds on the lid. The 
beautiful pres-nt is now in this city, having been 
sent here by Mr. Harris for the gratification of his 
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personal friends. It is greatly admired for its 
chaste design and elaborate execution. 

So far, therefore. as the opening of the ports of 
these Eastern empires to the commerce of the 
world is concerned. we may claim to have been not 
the last nor the least efficient, ag a nation, in pro- 
during the beneficent result. 

Although Holland had enjoyed the advantages 
of trade with Japan for more than two centuries, 
yet Holland had made no attempt to give to other 
nations the bonefit of her influence with the Jap- 
anese. The United States, on the contrary, had 
no sooner secured their own position as a friendly 
power, than their influence and the personal ser- 
vices and experience of their Envoy were fully 
and effectually used to place other nations on the 
same favorable footing with themselves. 

This liberal conduct is in accordance with the 
true spirit of commercial civilization; and it was 
therefore most fitting that the action of Mr. Herris 
should be recognized as a noble departure from 
the official routine and selfish reticence of old- 
world diplomacy. 

Mr. Harris has been advanced to the rank of 
resident Minister and to fall pay. His labors 
have been berculean, and hie health is seriously 
affected. The late rumor of his death is untrue. 
We have seen a letter from hia physician of a date 
two weeks later than the departure of Captain 
Tatnall and the Embassy from Yedo, which says 
that Mr. Harris is nearly restored to health. 

Mr. Harris speaks the principal European lan- 
guages with fluency, and is also familiar with 
several of the Eastern dialects. He is able to 
converse in Japanese witbout the aid of an inter- 
precer, and has long been in tbe habit of journal- 
izing from day to day his observations und reflec- 
tious upon them. This course has placed him in 
possession of a vast and varied amount of available 
information upon almost every topic of human 
interest. His conversational powers are of the 
highest order, and his judgment of men and 
things is quick. comprehensive, and accurate. He 
Is the soul of generosity, manliness, and honor, 

Mr. Harris is now about fifty-five years old, and 
in the prime of his fine intellectual powers. 
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TALKING of absence of mind (said the Rev. 
Sidney Smith), the oddest instance happened to 
me once in forgetting my own name I knocked 
at a door in London and asked if Mrs. B. was at 
home. * Yes, sir; pray what name shall I say?“ 
I looked in the man’s face astonished— what name? 
Aye, that is the question—what is my name? I 
believe the man thought me mad; but it is liter- 
ally true that during the space of two or three 
minutes I had no more idea of who I was than if 
I had never existed. I did not know whether I 
was a dissenter or a layman; I felt as dull as 
Sternhold or Hopkins. At last, to my great relief, 
it flashed across me tbat 1 was Sidney Smith. I 
heard also of a clergyman who went jogging along 
the road until he came to a turnpike, ** What is 
to pay?” Pax, sir! for what?” asked the turns 
pike man ‘‘Why, for my horse, to be sure.” 
« Your horse, sir! what horse? Here is no horse, 
sir.” No borse! God bless me!” said be, sud- 
denly looking down between his legs, I thought 
I was on horseback.” 

[We have somewhere heard of a merchant ab- 
sorbed in his correspondence, who asked of his 
book. keeper in a formal, business-like way, Wil- 
liam, what is John Thompson's Christian name?“ 
„It is John, sir,” repiied the book keeper. . Ah, 
yes, ao it is; how very odd it is that I should have 
forgotten it! but, dear me, I have now forgotten 
John Thompson's sirnamo!“ . It is Thompson, 
sir,” responded the faithful clerk, in the same 


quiet, commonplace tone as before; and the mer- 
chant, thankful for the informatiou. was not aware 
that both his questions were ridiculous, as in tho 
very act of asking he had answered each.] 
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the parents are strong and healtl y, the children are easily cured of 
almost any complaint. I know a gentleman, aged about fifty, the only 
survivor of a family of six sons and three daughters, all of whom, with 
the exception of himself, died young, of plumonary consumption. He 
is a little man. with a narrow chest, and married a lady of a delicate 
constitution and bed lungs. She is a tall, spare woman, with a chest 
still nore deficient than his own. They have had a large family, all 
of whom die off regularly as they reach manhood and womanhood, in 
consequence of affections of the lungs. In the year 1833, two sons 
and a daughter died within a period of ten months. Two still survive, 
but they are both delicate, and there can be no doubt that, as they ar- 
rive at maturity, they will follow the rest. This is a moet striking in- 
stance of punishment under the organic laws.” 

As to the transmission of mental qualities, I observe, that form, size, 
and quality of brain descend, like those of other parts of the body, from 
parents to children; and that hence dispositions and talents, which de- 
pend upon the condition of the brain, are transmitted also—a fact which 
has long been remarked both by medical authors, and by observant men 
in general. 

The qualities of the stock of each parent are apt to reappear in their 
children. If there be insanity in the family of the father or mother, 
although both of these may have escaped it, the disease, or some im- 
perfection of brain ullied to it, frequently reappears in one or more of 
their children. The great characteristic qualities of the stock, in like 
manner, are often reproduced in distant descendants. 

While the father’s constitution undoubtedly exerts an influence, the 
constitution of the mother seems to have much effect in determining 
the qualities of the children, particularly when she is a woman possess- 
ing a fine temperament, a well-organized brain, and, in consequence, 
an energetic mind. There are few instances of men of distinguished 
vigor and activity of mind, whose mothers did not possess a considera- 
ble amount of the same endowments; and the fact of eminent men 
having so frequently children far inferior to themselves, is explicable by 
the circumstance, that men of talent often marry women whose minds 
are cornparatively weak. When the mother’s brain is very defective, 
the minds of the children are feeble. “ We know.“ says the great 
Germa n physiologist Haller, “a vory remarkable instance of two noble 
females who got husbands on account of their weulth, although they 
were nearly idiota, and from which this mental defect has extended 
for a century into several families, so that some of all their descendants 
still continue idiots in the fourth and even the fifth generation.“ In 
many families, the qualities of both father and mother are seen blended 
in the children. “In my own case,” says a medical friend, “I can 
trace a very marked combination of the qualities of both parents. My 
father is a large-chested, strong, healthy man, with a large, but not 
active brain; my mother was a spare, thin woman, with a high nervous 
temperament, a rather delicate frame, and a mind of uncommon activ- 
ity. Her brain I should suppose to have been of moderate size. | 
often think that to the father I am indebted for a strong frame and the 
enjoyment of excellent health, and to the mother for activity of mind, 
and excessive fondness for exertion.” Finally, it often happens that 
the mental qualities of the father are transmitted to some of the chil- 
dren, and those of the mother to others. 

It is pleasing to observe, that in Wurtemberg, Baden, and some 
other German states, there are two excellent laws calculated to improve 
the moral and physical condition of the people. Firet, * It is illegal for 
any young man to marry before he is twonty-five, or any young 
woman before she is eighteen.” Here the human legislator pays 
much more deference to the Divine Lawgiver than he does in our 
couatry. Secondly, A man, at whatever age he wishes to marry, 
must show to the police and the priest of the commune where he re- 
sides, that he is able, and has the prospect, to provide for a wife and 
family.” This also is extremely judicious. 


* Elem. Physiol. Lib. xxix., Sec. 2, §3. 
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It bas been argued that these prohibitions only encourage immora 
ity. During a residence in Germany, I observed that where the ind 
viduals had average moral and intellectual organs, the law gave the 
the right direction, and produced the best effects. One of my ow 
female servants was engaged to be married to a young man who w: 
serving his three years as a soldier; and nothing could exceed the it 
dustry and economy which both practiced, in order to raise the r. 
quisite funds to enable them to marry on his discharge. When the o 
gans of the propensities predominated, there, as here, the parties rusl 
ed recklessly to indulgence. Jn this case, in Germany, the intercour 
is illicit; in this country, it is often the same; or the substitute for it 
an ill-assorted and miserable marriage. The German legislators, | 
giving their sanction to the dictates of reason and morality, at least di 
charge their own duty to their people; while our legislators lead u 
by their authority, into error. 

Another natural law in regard to marriage is, that the mental qua 
ties and the physical constitutions of the parties should be adapted 
each other. If their dispositions, tastes, talents, and general habits he 
monize, the reward is domestic felicity—the greatest enjoy ment of lit 
If these differ so widely as to cause jarring and collision, the hom 
which should be the palace of peace and the mansion of the softe 
affections of our nature, becomes a theater of war; and of all states « 
hostility, that between husband and wife is the most interminable ai 
incurable, because the combatants live constantly together, have 
things in common, and are continually exposed to the influence of ea 
other's dispositions. 

The importance of this law becomes more striking when we atte 
to the fact, that, by ill assortment, not only are the parties themsels 
rendered unhappy, but their immoral condition directly affects the d 
positions of their children. It is a rule in nature, that the effects ev 
of temporary departures from the organic laws descend to offspring pt 
duced during that state, and injure their constitutions. Thue—childr 
produced under the influence of inebriety, appear to receive an orgs 
ization which renders them liable to a craving appetite for stimulati 
fluids. Children produced when the parents are depreesed with m 
fortune, and suffering under severe nervous debility, are liable to 
easily affected by events calculated to induce a similar condition; cl 
dren produced when the parents are under the influence of violent p 
sion, inherit a constitution that renders them liable to the same exci 
ment; and hence, also, children produced when the parents are hap, 
and under the dominion of the higher sentiments and intellect, inhe 
qualities of body and brain that render them naturally disposed to c 
responding states of mind. I have stated various facts and authorit 
in support of these views in the · Constitution of Man,” to which I 
fer. These phenomena are the result of the transmission to the cl 
dren of the mental organs modified in size, combination. and conditi 
by the temporary condition of the parents. This law is subject 
modifications from the influence of the hereditary qualities of 
parents, but its real existence can hardly be doubted. 

In my second Lecture I laid down the principle, that man's first d. 
as an individual is to acquire knowledge of himself, of external natu 
and of the will of God; and I beg your attention to the application 
this knowledge when acquired. If organic laws relative to marri 
be really instituted by the Creator, and if reward and punishment 
annexed to each of them, of what avail is it to know these facts 
stractly, unless we know also the corresponding duties, and are 
posed to perform them? We want such a knowledge of the hun 
constitulion as will carry home to the understanding and the c 
science the law of God written ia our frames, and induce us to obey 
The sanction of public sentiment, religion, and civil enactments are 
necessary to enforce the observance of that law; and we need train 
also, to reader obedience habitual. 

Koowledge of the constitutions of individuals about to marry 
be attained only by the study of the structure, functions, and In we 
the body. If anatomy and physiology} aud their practical applicati 
formed branches of general education, we should be led to view | 
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subject in all its importance, and where our own skill was insufficient 
to direct us, we should call in higher experience. It is a general opin- 
ion, that all such knowledge will ever be useless, because marriage is 
determined by fancy, liking, passion, interest, or similar considerations, 
and never by reason. Phrenology euables us to judge of the force of 
this objection. It shows that the impulses to marry come from the in- 
stinctive aud energetic action of the three organs of the domestic affec- 
tions. These are large, and come into vigorous activity in youth, and 
frequently communicate such an influence to the other mental powers, 
as to enlist them all for the time in their service. The feelings in- 
spired by these faculties, when acting impulsively and blindly, are dig- 
nified with various poetic names, such as fancy, affection, love, and so 
forth. Their influence is captivating, and not a little mysterious; which 
quality adds much to their charms with young minds. But Phrenol- 
ogy, without robbing them of one jot of their real faseinations, dispels 
the mystery and illusions, and shows them to us as three strong im- 
pulses, which will act either conformably to reason, or without its guid- 
ance, according as the understanding and moral sentiments are enlight- 
ened or left in the dark. It shows us, moreover, disappointment and 
misery, in various forms, and at different stages of life, as the natural 
consequences of defective guidance; while happiness of the most en- 
during and exalted description is the result of the wise and just direc- 
tion of them. 

Believing, as I do, that the Creator has constituted man a rational 
being, I am prepared to maintain that the very converse of the objec- 
tion under consideration is true—uamely, that average men, if ade- 
quately instructed and trained, could not avoid giving effect to the nat- 
ural laws in forming marriages. I say average men; because Phren- 
ology shows to us that some human beings are born with animal organs 
so large, and moral and intellectual organs so small, that they are the 
slaves of the propensities, and proof against the dictates of reasons 
These individuals, however, are not numerous, and are not average 
specimens of the race. If, before the organs of the domestic affection. 
come into full activity, the youth of both sexes were instructed ia the 
laws of the Creator relative to marriage, and if the sanctions of religion 
and the opinion of society were added to enforce the fulfillment of 
them, it is not to be presumed that the propensities would still hurry 
average men to act in disregard of all these guides. This assumption 
would imply that man is not rational, and that the Creator has laid down 
laws for him which he is incapsble, under any natura! guidance, of 
obeying—a proposition which to me is incredible. 

I have introduced these remarks to prepare the way for the obser- 
vation, that before the discovery of Phrenology it was impossible to as- 
certain the mental dispositions and capacities of individuals prior to ex- 
perience of them in actions, and that there was, on this account, great 
difficulty in selecting, on sound principles, partners really adapted to 
each other, and calculated to render each other happy in marriage. I 
know that a smile is sometimes excited when it is said that Phrenology 
confers the power of acting rationally, in this respect, on individuals 
who could not be certain of doing eo without ita aid; but a fact does 
ge Arar to a smile. 

ot only is there nothing irrational in the idea that Phrenology may 
give the power of obtaining the requisite knowledge, but, on the con- 
trary, there would be a glaring defect in the moral government of the 
world if the Creator had not provided means by which human beings 
could ascertain, with reasonable accuracy, the mental dispositions and 
qualities of each other, before entering into marriage. He has 
prompted them, by the most powerful and fascinating of impulses, to 
form that connection. He has withheld from them discriminating in- 
stincts, to enable them always to choose right; and yet he has attached 
tremendous penalties to their errors in selection. If He have not pro- 
vided some means, suited to the rational nature of man, to enable him 
to guide his impulees to proper objects, I can not conceive how his 
govorament can be reconciled to our notions of benevolence and justice. 

e must believe that He punishes us for not doing what He has de- 
nied us the capacity and the means of accomplisbing. 

No method of discovering. prior to experience, the natural disposi- 
tions of human beings, has hitherto been practically available. The 
geoeral intercourse of society, such as is permitted to young persons 
of different sexes before marrings, reveuls, in the most imperfect man- 
ner, the real character; and hence the bitter mortification and lasting 
misery in which some prudent sod anxious persons find themselves in- 
volved, after the blandishments of a first love have passed away, and 
when the inherent qualities uf the minds of their partners begin to die- 
play themselves without disguise nnd restraint. The very fact that hu - 
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maa affection continues in this most unhappy and unsuccessful condi- 
tion, should lead us to the inference that there is some great truth rel- 
ative to our mental constitution uudiscovered, in which a remedy for 
these evils will be found. The fact that a man is a rational crexture— 
who muet open up his own way to happiness—ought to lead us, when 
misery is found to result from our conduct, to infer that we have been 
erring through lack of knowledge, and to desire better as well aa more 
abundant information. 

So far from its being incredible, therefore, that a method has been 
provided by the Creator whereby the mental qualities of human beings 
may be discovered, this supposition appears to be directly warranted by 
every fact which we perceive, and avery result which we experience, 
connected with the government of the world. If God has placed with- 
in our reach the means of avoiding unhappy marriages, and if we neg- 
lect to avail ourselves of his gift, then we are ourselves to blame for the 
evils we endure. I can not too frequently remind you, that every fact, 
physical and moral, with which we are acquainted, tends to show tbat 
man is comparatively a recent inhabitant of this globe; that, as a race, 
he is yet in his infancy; and that we have no more reason to be aston- 
ished at new and valuable natural institutions, calculated to promote 
human enjoyment and virtue, evolving themselves from day to day to 
our understandings, than we have to wonder at the increasing intelli- 
gence of an individual as he passes from childhood to youth, and from 
youth to manhood. 

I am equally at a loss to discover any reason why it should be absurd, 
that the means of discriminating natural qualities should be presented 
to us through the medium of the brain. Dr. Thomas Brown has justly 
remarked, that * to those who have not sufficient elementary knowl- 
edge of science, to feel any interest in physical truths, as one connected 
system, and no habitual desire of exploring the various relations of new 
phenomena, many of the facts in nature, which have an appearance of 
incongruity as at first stated, do truly seem ludicrous ;” but the impres- 
sions of such minds constitute no criterion of what is really wise or un- 
wise in nature. 

It has been ascertained by measurement that a head not more than 
thirteen inches in horizontal circumference is invariably attended by 
idiocy, unless the frontal region be dieproportionately large. Dr. Vui- 
son, of Paris, lately made observations on the idiots under his care at 
the Hospital of Incurables in that city, and found this fact uuiformly 
confirmed, and also that, cateris paribus, the lerger the head was, the 
more vigorously were the mental powers manifested. 

It is worthy of remark, that—almost as if to show an intention that 
we should be guided by observation of the size and configuration of the 
brain—the cerebral development in man is extensively indicated during 
life by the external aspect of the hend; while in the lower animals thie 
is much less decidedly the case. In the hog, elephant, and others, the 
form and magnitude of the brain nre not at all discoverable from the 
liviag head. The brutes have no need of that knowledge of each 
other’s dispositions which is required by man: inetincts implanted by 
nature lead them into the proper path; and as it is presumable that a 
different arrangement has not been adopted in regard to man without 
an object and a reason, subsequent generations may contemplate 
Phrenology with different eyes from those with which it has been re- 
garded in our day. 

To illlustrate the possibility of discriminatiog natural dispositions and 
talents by means of observations on the head, I may be permitted to 
allude to the following cases. On the 28th October, 1835, [ visited the 
jail at Newcastle, along with Dr. George Fife (who is not a phrenolo- 
gist) and dine other gentlemen, and the procedure adopted was this: 1 
examined the head of an individual criminal, and before any account ‘of 
him whatever was given, wrote down my own remarks. At the other 
side of the table, and at the same time, Dr. Fife wrote down an account 
of the character and conduct of the same individual, as disclosed by 
the judicial proceedings and the experience of the jailer. When both 
writings were finished, they were compared. z 

“The first prisoner was a young man about 20 years of age, P. S. 
After stating the organs which predominated and those which were 
deficient in his brain, I wrote as follows: My inference is, that this 
boy is not accused of violence; his dispositions are not ferocious, nor 
cruel, nor violent; he has a talent for deception, and a desire for prop- 
erty not regulated by justice. His desires may have appeired in 
swindling or theft. It is most probable that he has swindled ; he hae 
the combination which contributes to the talent of an actor.’ ‘The re- 
marke which Dr. Fife wrote were the following: A confirmed thief; 
he has heen twice convicted of theft. He has never shown brutality, 
but he has no sense of honesty. He has frequently attempted to im- 
pose on Dr. Fife; he has considerable intellectual tmient; he has at- 
tended school, and is quick and apt; he has a talent for imitation.’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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PICKING THETH WITH A PIN. 


Hasır is second nature; and it is, as children 
say, funny“ to see what ridiculous habita sensi - 
dle people will form. and then, against their judg- 
ment and the best of resolutions, continue to 
practice them. One of these pernicious habits ia 
that of picking the teeth continually, We know 
gentlemen (in every other sense) who wil! sit and 
chat for hours, using a toothpick whenever they 
are listening to responses to their own remarks, 
and sometimes they talk and pick teeth at the 
same time, and all this against their well-defined 
knowledge that teeth-picking, like nail-cleaning 
and nail-cutting, should be done privately, or in a 
quiet, retired manner. If persons would use a 
quill, ivory, or wood pick for the teeth. even the 
prominent and public use of these could be en- 
dured with some show of toleratiou, but when 
they use the point of a pocket-knife, or, what is 
more common, a pin or needle, we lose all patience 


—it makes the cold chills ran over us; and more 
than this, we are sorry they do not know better 
tban thus to ruin their teeth by using a hard me- 
tallic substance caloulated to destroy the enamel 
of their teeth, and thereby causing decay as well 
as seriously injuring the gums. Let no lady or 
gentleman who reads this, ever again pick the 
teeth with a pio, needle, or knife; or bite the 
nails at any time, or trim or clean them in com- 
pany ; but we would by no means discourage hav- 
ing the nails cleaned, or the teeth properly picked 
and brushed after every meal, all of which is re- 
spectfully submitted. 


TO BEVERYBODY. 


Tuose who would like to possess a beautiful 
steel engraving of their favorite candidates for 
President and Vice-President, will be pleased to 
learn that the celebrated engraver, Buttre, of 
this city, has issued the four sets of candidates, 
viz.: Douglas and Jobnson, Lincoln and Hamlin, 
Breckenridge and Lane, Bell and Everett. 

Each portrait is separate on a sheet 11X15 
inches, with the autograph of each attached. The 
price of each is 25 cents, free of postage, and may 
be ordered from this office, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ART. 


We distinctly remember when the daguerreian 
process of art was introduced into this country. 
Tt was attended with astonishment on the part of 
the people, and with envy, prejudice, and wonder 
on the part of artists who used the crayon and 
pallet. Then the silver plate was the only basis 
in taking a picture by Daguerre’s process. Since 
that time, however, the ambrotype, molainotype, 
hallotype, esphereotype, stereoscope, and photo- 
graph have beeu introduced. Discoveries have 
been made by which a photograph on onnvas can 
be taken in oil colors. There is also an arrange- 
ment by which twenty-four correct miniature 
likenesses can be taken at a single sitting of twen- 
ty seconds, and all precisely alike, and for a 
single dollar. 

Mr. J. H. Whitehurst has done as much as, if 
Bot more than, any man in this country, and, 
perhaps, is not surpassed in the world iu bringing 
out discoveries and improvements iu the photo- 
graphic art. He has un establishment in Wash- 
Ing'ou, on Pennsylvania Avenue, and at 213 Bal- 
timore Street, Baltimore. It gives us plearure to 
commend Mr. Whiteburst as an artist to all our 
friends who may reside in or visit Baltimore or 
Washington. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Ir gives us pleasure to announce that Mr. 
John L Capen, of the Philadelphia Phrenological 
Rooms, is expected to give lectures in that oity 
and vicinity during the approaching autumn and 
winter, on Phrenology, and its application to 
human improvement; and we bespeak {for him 
that cordial encouragement and co operation on 
the part of the people which his sterling sense, 
practical experience in the science, and high 
moral worth so fully entitle him. Those who wish 
professional examinations and advice, or any of 
our publications, can obtain them of Mr. Capen, 
at 922 Chestnut Street. 


Co Correspondents. 


J. W. Pr, A.—l. Phrenologists say minds are 
different because brains are different, Do phrenologists 
suppose that all minda will be similar when, im the future, 
all ahal! act independent of brain? 

Ans. All pbrenologtsts do not say minds differ only 
because brains are different. The original constitation of 
different minds may be very unlike, though all are em- 
braced within the boundaries, and are endowed with the 
qualities which constitute them members of the human 
species. Whether, as some claim, the mind itself gives 
development and character to the brain, It may he difficult 
to settle; but certain it is that, in the present state, the 
brain is the instrument, and the only instrument, of the 
mind’s manifestation to the rn world, and that a 
poor, weak, unhealthy brain can not exhibit a clear and 
vigorous mind. We believe the brain is to the outworking 
of mind what the instrament is to music, and that the 
quality of the mind or the music must be according to the 
instrument it has to give it voice. The glorious sym- 
phonies of Beathoveu are not annihilated because the shat- 
tered organ and the discordant pipes can not give more 
than a skeleton and a hint of what the author meant in the 
composition, and what a better instrament so happily can 
bring out. 

We believe that minds are individualities originally, 
and will be eternally. How far the bodies, good or bad, 
and the otber circumstances of Hfe, may modify the con- 
dition and qualities of the mind and character hereafter, 
itis not easy to determine. We have no idea that tbey 
will be allke in the next life; If so, they might as well flow 
together and become one, or be abeorbed by our father, 
Gop. 


2d Question. The sides of one who has Wit large have 
never exhibited a tendency to split when reading the con- 
tents of “Harper’s Drawer.” How is that? 


Ana. This le an asenmption that the “ Drawcr” is neces 
sarily witty and elde-splittiag. Tbat which is really witty 
does not always excite laughter. Anything ridienious 
Tike a man with bis cravat toroed aronnd, or a boot on one 
foot and a slipper on the other, or a saddle wrong end 
forward on the horse, would make anybody laugh; but 
wherein consists the wit, nobody can tell, simply because 
they contain none. An awkward grimace often provokes 
more laughter, even among the eensibie, than the most 
polished and elevsted piece of real wit that ever was 
penned. Oddity, drollness, clameiness, awkward wiatakes, 
are not witty, but very laughable. 


J. G. M.—Is the mind of the infant as complete 
as that of the full-grown intellect? Is the quantity of mind 
the same iu both cases? I do not ask if they are alike in 
ounces or inches, bnt in substance and amount—ss mach 
mind in one case as in the other. 


An, It seems to us that this queation answers itself. 
The infant mind is butthe germ of the ripe adult mind 
4 corn of wheat may in one sense be said to contain a 
thousand snocessive barvests, because It contains the germ 
which may be developed and self-multipiied so as to wave 
as a golden mantle over balf a continent, The egg con- 
tains the germ of the screaming eagle or the Joyous song- 
bird; but who supposes that the egg, which ts but achild’s 
breakfast, is equal “jn amount” and character to the 


eagle, which, by development, la able to make a break fas 


of the child himself. Mind ts placed under clroumstances 
and laws of development, and we have no warrant in say- 
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ing that earth, the God-gtven birth-place and school-house 
of man, is not the very best possible place for the mind to 
grow and expand. Therefore, if we are taken out of 
echoot before we graduate in the regular way, we are no 
80 well qualified t» enter the high school above as if we 
had passed through ail the natural stages of training and 
experience incident to the present state. Infante at death 
must romain infaots until, by experience and develop- 
ment, they are advanoed in mental growth. Are not the 
plans of God perfect? and are not birth, infaney, youth 
manhood, ripeness, with all their experiences, the law of 
man's existence? Death in infancy is not thd rule, but 
the exception. Apple blossoms mean apples—ripe, full - 
orbed fruit, mough some are nipped and fall in the bud. 


J. D. M.—The article about faces in this de- 
partment of the Joonvar for January last contains the 
ending causes of a dull face. The best way to obviate a 
dull face is to sharpen the action of the mind and invig- 
orate the health and tone of the body, Magnetism might 
wake one up, hat would not be a permanent condition. 
Avoid fat and sweet food, and eat freely of fruit, and exer- 
cise abundantly in something manly and useful, and if 
your face does not glow and your eyes suap, then you may 
conclude that your constitution forbide it, You can im- 
prove, but may not have an organization capable of the 
best results, 

TO — — 

Frencu’s Comic AL. WASHINO MAchIxNE.— One 
of the most important functions of Phrenology, when In- 
telligently and practically applied, consists in the certainty 
with whieh it points out the way for us to avail ourselves 
of all our faculties to the best advantage. Without the 
dtreotion of mind, buman hands are but blind machines 
onnstantiy liable to get out of order, and to move in wrong 
directions, 

One of the many causes which bave operated to retard 
social and general advancement among men, has been the 
inability of the anthinking masses to avail themselves of 
the aids of mechanical science, se applied to labor-saving 
devices designed to ameliorate the mindless burden of 
toil in the direction of the common occupations by which 
the great body of the people earn their support and main- 
tain their existence, 

Sinoe the advent of Phrenology the inventive epirit of 
our people has received an impetus which promises to 
bring tbe whole wondrous array of machinery, long btd- 
den fn the arcana of mechanics, to the ald of the tolling 
milions. Allready thc workshop and the manufactory 
teem with innumerable forms of machinery, performing 
almost creative miracles of production. Our farms are 
brought more fully under sutjection hy the aid of the 
steam-plow, the mower and reaper, the plaoter and culti- 
vator, and other labor-saving and improved tools. And 
Jasuy, the domain of the household has been invaded by 
the inventive spirit. Thoughtiul and ingenious men have 
devoted their time aud energies to the invention of ma- 
chines calculated to ald women in the performance of the 
moet wearing and universal of tho labors of the house- 
hold. The merry hum of the sewing macbine bas brought 
giadness and redemption to thousands of families, and has 
held ont a temp of promise to the fainting and over- 
burdeued heart of woman in all civilized lands, in all 
coming time Labor-saving machines adapled to the 
work of tbe dairy have been brought to a high degree of 
porfection ; and lastly, after many trials and failures, the 
gloom of wasbing-day begins to jighten up, and * Be 
Monday” will soon be numbered with the ugly visions of 
the past, by the Introduction of the washing-machine, the 
wringer, and the mangle, or lroning-machine. The Coni- 
cal Wosbing-Machine, invented withia the past year, and 
now just beg:nning to be introduced by Messrs. P. & R. 
French, possesses all of the elements of simplicity, eff- 
ciency, and cheapness required in u family washing- 
machine, and wil), doubtless, come into universal use as a 
standard American household institution, 

We have tested this admirable affalr, and speak ad- 
visedly of its merits. It will prove one of the most effici- 
ent friends of women. 


Teachers, Eprroxs, CLERGYMEN, and others, 
are favited to ontain subcribers in it e neigobor hood where 
they reside, Traveting Agents may obtam Certilcates 
from tre Publishers, on pr-senting suitable recommenda- 
uon. 
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Adbertisements. 


Apvertisements intended for this Journal, to 
secure Insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once, 

Truus.—Twenty-Ave cents a line each insertion. 


Pirrspurg Warrr-Curr—A 
first-class ½ g, In ita sixth year; room for over 100 
ayoni. Send for Circular to H. EASE, M.D., Pits- 
urg, Pa. 


Sream 10 Ineranp, ENGLAND, 
AND SOOTLAND FOR $30. 
THE ATLANTIC ROYAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 


NEW YORK AND GaLWAY LINE. 

THE STAUNCH AND POWERFUL IRON STEAM- 
ERS will sali from New York, touching at St. Jonas, N. F., 
to reeelye the Royal Malls, 

PRICES OF PASSAGE. 

Firat Clas. EFE $90 and $75 
Pili Claas. is oak itga Kawase encacearstasees OO 
Ineludiou Free Tickets to many of the principal Cities on 

the main lines o' railway in Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Firat Cabin passage to St. Johns . 885 

Passage in the Third Class can ne secured to bring per- 
sons out from Galway tor #34 50: from Dublin, Cork, or 
Limerick, #45; from Belfast or Waterford, 487 ; from Lon- 
donderry, $37 50. 

For Passage Tickets, either to or from any part of Great 
Britain, or further Information, apply ooly to 

ALEX. HOLLAND & 00., 
It Agents for the Line, No, 64 Broadway. 
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PATENT LEGS ARY 


CLINTON HALL, N. Y. 


REMOVAL. 

The moet useful and benurlfal limbs ever Invented. 
Send for pamphirta, Aloo artificial feet and appliances 
for limba anortened by Hip Disease and other causes, n 
new and ungne device. DR. E. W. HUDSON, of Palmer 
Co,, Clinton Hall, New York. 


AN EXPOSITION 
or Tun 


SwEDtsu MOVEMENT-CURE. 


A! 


EMBRACING 
The History and Philoasphy of this system of Medical 
Treatment, with exainples of Siegie Movements, and 
directions for tneir ose in various firms of Crane Die- 
mers forming a complete manual of exercises; together 


A SUMMARY OF r OF GENERAL 
By Gegnern H. Taytoe, A. M.. M. D., Principal Physician 
to the Remedial Hygiente Institate of New York Cuy. 
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ExamiEns PARENOLOGIQUES, 


aveo carte: +t dexcripliona complita des caractères, 
éorites, données Journel ament. 

LES’ RÉSULTATS PRATIQUES DE LA PHRENO- 
LOGIE sont: /rermieremont, apprendre comment Pon 
ent mettre on action barwonieuse et blen dirigee toutes 
es parting du systame, Vert emement, de faire cannatire 
la fonction et l'emploi de chaque organe pars. = Tro-wie- 
memeon', de nous mellre å même de verner et de 
cultiver chaque faculté et chaque prédispoaition, d'uug- 
menter lo pouvoir des unes et de diriger convenablement 
les autres. Et guatriom-mert, en combinant ces lecons, 
In phrénologle “m ua fait connattre à musmémes," ot 
nous permet de nous rendre comple rapidement par des 
Parsciems screntiviques, de chaque motif, pensie et 
action. Enfn, gottes enge nous permet dindiqoer avec 
oertitade, par écrit, in Poccupation ou la 
Foration duns laquelle cbaque individa peut le mieux 
réusair en ce monde, et dans laquelle II pourra être le 
plus utile ct ie plus heureux. 

FOWLER ET WELLS, PuutwoLooces PRATIOIEN®, 
B05 Broadway. 


(Ne manquez pas d’avolr une description complete, 
si vous le pouvez. Elle servira vos plus chers 
intéréts, comme un guide å travers existence.) 
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Price, post-paid, 75 cent. 

FOWLER AND WELLS 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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MECHANICS—THEIR PRINCIPLES 
and Practicul Applications, Edited by Oliver Byrne, 
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IV. Hydrodyoamres. With oumerous Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Seut poat-pald for 75 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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Goon Books ron Farmers. 

We publish below a list of the best works on 
this, the great leading interest of all—Acriccx- 
TURR, and its adjuncts. Here young farmers— 
and old ones, too—may find recorded the experi- 
ence of all ' who have gone before,” with elabo- 
rate and minute descriptions, with practical in- 
structions in all irs departments, Prices are at- 
tached to each work, aud copies will be sent to 
any address, und to any post-office in the United 
States, by return of the rivet main. Address 
the publishers of Lire ILLUVSINA TTD. New York. 

BOOKS FOR FARMERS, 


The following works on Agriculture, Horticulture, ete. 
may be obtained at the office of Live Litestxarep: 


Boo 00 X 
Allen’s Diseases of Do- | Johnston's Elementa of 


mestie Animals..... 75 | Agricultura! Chemis- 
Allen Rural Architec- try and Geology.... 1 

Ae, ere 1 25 Johuston’s Catechism 
Allen on the Grape... 1 0% of Chemistry for 
Am. Archi or Plane SSO eroi ái 25 

for Country Dwell'gs 6 00 Landscape Gardening. 1 25 


Amer. Florists Guide, 75 Langetreth onthe Hive 
Barry's Fruit Garden. 1 25| and Honey Bee..... 1 25 
Biuke's Furm, at Home 1 | Leuehar's 
Boussipgault's Rural Liebt Famiilar Let- 
Ee · uomp y 1 25 ters to Farmers... ... 
Brixht u Grape Cul, 20 Linsey Morgan 
Browne's Bird Fancier 60 Horses ..... 0... 00 
do. Poultry Yard. 1 0) | Miner's Bee Manual. “a 
POW gees 50 
u 25 
w 
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do. Field k v: 

J -s 
. Milburn on the Cow., 

Mrs. Abols Skuif 
Housewife snd La- 
djer Guide 

Sexton's Kora) Hand- 
Books, bound in four 
Series, eb... 1 280 

Munns Lund Drainer, 60 

Nash's Progressive 


ard 
er's Amsiatant. .. 150 


Brideeman's Garden- 
ers Iustructur .. 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cult 


Magus 
Brevk's Book of Flow- | 
00 


CL ET a Farm rr. 
Bolat'’s Flower Garten 12 | Norton's Etements of 

do, Family Kitchen Agricultur 

Gur den 79 Pardee on the Straw- 
Chemical Field Lect'es 1 00 Derry. nace srad 
Chinese Sugar Cane.. 95 | Pedder's Land Mense 
Cobbett's Amer. Gar- urer . senysyacayes 

dener. AD | Persoz'a Now Culture 
Cottage Bee-keeper... 25 ofthe Vine. . 25 
Cole's Am. Fruit Book do | Phelps’ Bee-keeper's 

do. Am. Veterinara tO Gan i. 5% 0050) tae 
Cotton Plunter's Man- Quimby’s Mysteries of 

WOE end acs cies essen oo Ber keeping... .... . 100 
Cranberry Cultura... 50 Rabbit Faneler,,..-... Mr 
Dadd's Modern Horse Sheep Husbandry... . 1 26 

uro „ eee Richirdsen on the 
Dadd's Amer. Cattle Horee nss cs ieees 

Doctor TETY 1 do. Pesta of the Farm 


do. Doimestte Fowls. 
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Physlology or the do. on the Hg 
Hare 02sesscces 2 00 
do ecolured plates 40] do, on the Dig. 
Davua’s Muck Manual 1 00 | Shepherd's Own Book. 2 


sorgho and Impbee... 1 
Stewart's Stable Book, 1 
Burny Leaves from the 
Book of Nature . . 1 00 
Stephene’ Book of the 
arm. 2 vl. 
Skiltul Houseeife.... 20 
Skinver’s Erements of 
Agricul 
Thner’s 
Agriculture ......... 
Thomas’ Farm Imple- 
MODS: ere 2c. 8 
Toe Rose Culturist.... 25 
6 ang GEF 


Ba 
ob 

— 2 

do on be Honey Bee 25 
25 

M 

00 

10 


Davy's Devon Herd 
BWK... 1 0% 

Domestic Poultry. 1 00 
do, colored plates, 20 

Downing’s Fruit and 
Fruit Trees 1 5 


8 N s3 0 
Deuwntug'e Kur Essays 8 00 


6 1 
Fasay on Manures..,. 25 


Farin Drainage........1 00 
Fessendo's Farmer 

nnd Gardener... ... 12 
Fessenden'’s American 


e <2 + sae 
Vine-dresser’s Manual du 
Worder's Hedges aud ; 


Kleben Gardener., t0 Evergroent - 1 
Fiènt's Pear Culturo 1 00| Wenge Elementa of 
Fish Cultnre,......., 1% Agriculture... +54 + 5 
Flint on Grasses, ..... 12| Weeds aud Usefai 
Food of Animals ...., 70 Plata... -.--- - t eO 
Gurdoner's Companloa 1 10 | Weeks on Bees... 25 
Gardening for the Wilson on Flax 25 

Sone... 1d You t & Merja on 
Grope Grower's Guide 6u; Cale 15 
Guenonon Milch Cows GO| Yowation the Horse.. 1 26 
Hervert io Horse-keep- tlo, ow Sheep ..... T5 

eee 1 25 do an the Hog 75 


Hooper's Dog und Gun 25 


Aux ofthe above-named works will be forwarded 
by return of the First MAIL, post-pan, on receipt Of Lhe 
price, 

Addrews Fowtirn a Warte, 805 Broadway, New 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIO LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
By Mau or Bepres, 


A beautiful set of anatomical and phyatologieal plates, 
aix in number, mounted on ennras and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, 812. 

Also, Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
aix in the set, Pri & 


ce 
Also, Weber's ditto, size of life, eleven in the set 
Manikins, from $825 to $1,000 each, 
Skeletons—-French wired—ready for use, from $85 to 
945 each. 
HYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall's Encyclopedia 


ard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe................. 
Breast Pum 
Nipple Shield... . 


Specimens for Soctetics and Private Cabinets. Fortv of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, 
Barri H. 


A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Bilas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., eic. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler's Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busta. 


Crayon Heads 9279 i 1 50 to $8 00 
Water Color Heads ... 800 “ 5 00 
Oil Color Heads 2 4 00 % 8 00 


EDV OATION Co PLETE.— Con- 
taining Physiology, Animal and Mental; Memory, and 
Intellectual Improvement, und Self-Culture, and Per- 
fection of Character, with Ilustranons. One large vol- 
ume Price 42. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York, Publishers, 


“*Belf-Made, or Never Made,’ is the motio of the au- 
thor. This ls a capit.) work, und. in our opinion, the best 
of the kin-t in the English language. No individual oan 
read a page of it without being improved thereby. We 
wish it Were in the bands of every young mun and woman 
in America. — ommon-Su. burna, 


INDISPENSABLE. — Now Reavy. 


— NEW EDITIONS. No Correspondent, n» Young Gen- 
ueman or Lady. no Punlic Spenker. no Teacher of Youth 
nor Man of Business, should delay procuring these 

Nero Hund-Rooka for Home Improsement—by Mail. 


HOW TO WRITE A New Pocket Manual of Com- 
position and Letter-Writing., Price, muslin, 50 centa, 


HOW TO TALK: Hinis on a Grammatical and 
Graceful Style in Conversation and Dobate. 50 cents, 


HOW TO BEHAVE: A Manual of Etiquette and 
Guide to Correct Personal Habits, Muslin, 50 centa. 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS: A Guide to Success in 
Practical Life, and Hand-Book of Legal Forms, 60 cta. 


How to Writc—How to Talk—How to Be. 
have—and How to Do Business, in one fine gilt 
Volume, prepaid by first mail, for $1 ‘50. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 


308 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 
PATENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


We transact at thts ce all kinds of business onnnecied 
with procuring Putenis, either in this country or In any of 
he Europeau States, 

Having secures the ald of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to the public, both in England and on the continens 
of Europe. we are able to afford the best of facilities for 
Obtaining Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office Depan- 
ment, bas for the pası ten years been successfully engaged 
in ovtaining patents for inventions, and during the later 
portion of that ume has devoted particular attention to 
Contested cases. 

Tho bustners of this Office will bo strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new loven- 
tions; uventors may consuli us as to the novelty and pat 
entabiltts of their improvements, und recelve our re 
by describing their in ventiuns w us, and ‘closing a stamp 
m gI the return letter. 

mMmunicaions by letter 
Paten ur Patent Law, 
FOWLEK AND WE. 


Promptly attended ta. 
„ Broadway, New Vork. 


‘a reference to Enventions, | 


Digitized by GO gle 
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Books ror THE SEASON. 


We have just published new editions of the fol- 
lowing seasonable and very valuable works They are 
the moet complete, the mo · t beautifully illustrated, and 
perfectly got up of any works of the kind. They may be 
dad in one large, handsome, well-bound volume complete, 
or in separate volumes, as preferred, They embrace 
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Tusk Hous; 
A Naw Intosteatep Pockxrr MANUAL oy Rural Anon 
TECTURE, with numerous Views and plans, or How to Build 


Dwe.ime-Hovsrs, Barns ann SHEDS, 
Stasces, Horas & CATTLE, Ice-Hovers, 
Pov.rer-Hovszs, Pic-Pans, Lance & Sarpy. 


And all other baiidings for farmers or village restdenta, 


Tus GARD IU N; 
A Pooxxt Manvat or Horrriovrrunk, or How to Cultivate 
Vegetables Fruits, and Flowers, with Information on the 
GrowrTs or PLANTS, Boris anD MANURRS, 
TRE KITCHEN GARDEN, Tus FRUIT GARDEN, 
Tar Flower GARDEN, ORNAMENTAL Trees, Ero. 
With the best liet of flowering plants, trees, and shrubs 
approved and recommended by the American Institute, 


Tur FARM; 
A New Iucosrearep Poonger MANUAL or PRAOTIOAL AG- 
MIOVLTURE, or How to Culuvate all toe Field Crops, 

Tun Rotation or Crores, Unper DRAINING, 

Fences Turin Varieties, On Faru CROPA, 

Fanu Mas agement, OgcuagD MANAGEMENT, 
and other subjects of the utmost importance io «very farm- 
er. It win surely be his own taul it the reader of thie work 
does not make an improved system of farming “ pay.” 


Domrsrio ANIMALS: 
A Pocket MANUAL on Sox, or How to Breed, Rear, 
and Use all the Common Domestic Antmals, 


Tux Beer Hoss, Inn Best Carrrx, 
Tar Bear MOLAS, Tue Beat Swine, 
Tus Best Suxkr, Tux Best POULTRY, 


with Chapters on Bee Keeping. Diseases. Howe TREAT- 
MENT, and Cure of Sick Animals, ete, Very important, 


„The House“ The Garden” —“The Farm) 
and “ Domestic Animals,” may be had in paper 
covers, at 30 cents cach, the fuur at 8l; or in 
one large well-bound gilt volume, prepaid by 
first mall to any post-office, for 31 50. 


addres, FOWLER AND WELLS, 


8'8 Broadway. Noe York. 
Aer anD B^OKeELLEBS, in every city, village, 
or neighborhood, muy do weil by engaging in the sate of 
these New ILLUSIRATED Rogar Hard-Booxs, 


1 

Tun New Itirstrarep SEI F. Ix- 
STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more inan a Hundre Engraved Portraits ot Ree 
Murkabie Men and Women. bis excelient practical 
work, written for the information und Improvement of a i 
embraces. among other topics: Tae Laws or Lire: 
Hereditary I-fiuences; Heslth— How to Preserve it; 
Temperuments—illustrated ; SIGNS oF CHARACTER; Prin- 
ciples and Proof- of Phrenology ; An-lysia and Clussifica- 
tion of the Faculties; end a Chart for Recording Examle 
nations, A handy 12mo vol., revisen and enlarged, bound 
whh gilt back an' sides. Prepaid by mail, ouly ? cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 88 Broadway, New York, 
— eee 


EMPLOYMENT.— PLEASANT AND 


Prorrrantr.—Young men in every neighborhood may 
have healthful, pleuaant, and profitable employment b 
engoging lu the eale of our new ans valuabiesnooks, an 
canvassing for our popular fam'ly Journals. Our new and 
usefni books aoui? be placed within the reach of ve w 
Jamily im the Lind. Thousands ot copies % t be sold 
where they have never yet been mtroduced. A few dol- 
lare—say $15 or $25 i! enough to commence with. Young 
men, teachers, clergymen, traveling agents, «l muy en- 
gare in this good enterprise. with profit to themselves and 
great good to olhers. Our first-class fournals are every- 
where popular, und canvassers wili find them well adupted 
to me wanta of the people m every neignbornuod. For 
terms and particulars, address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8.8 Broadway, Now York. 
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Tur Bongs GUIDE; or, Com- 
PLETE SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE. Inustrated 
by Slxiy-slx Engravings, which exhibit the Orders of 
Archirecture, Designed for the use of Buil ers, Carpeu- 
tera, and Jomers. By Asher Benjamin. Sheep, 32 60. 


FOW;.ER AND WELLS 
> Broadway, New York. 
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Anatomical and Physiological 
PLATES. 


Br R. T. TRALE, M.D. Price 612. 

These plates were prepared expressly for lecturers and 
teachers, as well as for students. They represent all of 
the organs and principal structures of the human body in 
situ, and of the aize of life. Every family ought to have 
a set, and every mau, woman, and child ought to be famte 
Har with the wonderfal structures and functions which 
they so admirably illustrate. There are six in the eet, as 
follows: 

The Heart and Lungs.—No. 1 presents a front view 
of the lungs, heart, stomach, liver, gall-biadder, laryn 
thymus. aod parotid glands, common carotid arteries an 
Jugular vein; also of he prinelpal Portions of the bowals, 
and cawi or omeniom. tored as in Life. 

Dissections.—No. 2 is a complete dissection of the 
heart, exbibiting its valves and cavitics, and ihe course of 
the blood. Tne targe arteries und veina of the heart. lungs, 
and neck are diep.ased, with the wind ipe and its bron- 
cbial ramifications; also tbe Ilver witb ifs gall-bladder and 
ducta; the pancreas; the kidneys with their ureters and 
blood-versels; tbe descending aorta, or large arier} of the 
cbeat and abdomen, with its branches into the right and 
left iliac arteries : the ascending vena cava, or grent vein of 
the abdomen and thorax ; the oterus and its uppendages— 
ovaries, fallopian tubes, r. und und broad ligamenta, eto. 

Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view of the brain, 
heart, lungs, livor, bowels, nterus, and bladder. Also the 
varlous snbdivisions of the base of the brain, with the whole 
length of the epinal cord. showing the origin of all the cere- 
bro-spinal nerves. Very useful to Physicians, phrenolo- 
gists, teachers, lectorers, and others, 

The Eye and the Ear.—No. 4. The anatomy of the 
eye and ear, representiog the arrangements of the miunte 
btood-vessels, nerves, and other structures concerned in the 
functions of ec elng and hearing. Beautifully colored. 


Digestion.—No. 5. The ullmentary caval complete 
oxhibiting the exact size, shape and arrangements of the 
Structures especially conerrued in di tion, ., the 
Mouth. throat, naue, eso hagua. stomach, small and large 
intestines, with the her, gall-bladder, and the biliary 
ducts; also the internal structure of the kidneys. and a 
beautiful representation of tbe Ixcteal absorbents and 
glanda, thoracic duct, and their connections with the tho- 
racic arwries and veins. Colored to represent Life. 

Cirealation— Skin.—No. 6. Tht lobes of the longs 
and cuvitws of the heart, valves, cte., with the large veaseis 
of the circulation ; aleo a minute dissection of the structures 
of the skin—the senacenus follicles, sweat glands, etc.—ex- 
bibiting the extent and tmportanee of the great depurat- 
Ing function of the surface. The most natural and beat 
ever made. 


Every lectarer, teacher, and physician should have a set. 
Price for the whole set, beautifully colored and mounted, 
$12. We do not sell single plates, Addresa, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broaiway, New York. 


Don’t VENTURE INTO THE 
Water withont first studying the SWIMMERS GUIDE, 


Pree only 12 cents. 
For aale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
303 Broadway, New York. 


HO” TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR 
IT.”—Take an Agency for our Publications, The 

terms are such, there can be vu pourhihty of uas, Evxxr 

Fawizy will be lad to obtain some of them. For partic- 

Ware address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, Now York. 


FRUIT-GROWERS AND NURSERY- 
MEN wili find an able advocate lu LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


READER, WHAT SAY YOU ‘to GET- 
upg ap a Ciub for LIFE ILLUSTRATED? Ask a few 
neighbors to Join, and have four copies three months for 
$1. You wilt ke it, A single copy 3 months, z6 cents. 


Lire ILLustratrep.—A FIRST 


class pictorial weekly, for tho family, the merchant, 
mechanic artisan, farmer, planter, manufacturer, bultder, 


fruit-grower, etc. 2a year, 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


` 

Tne Youne Max's WAY 10 
INTELLIGENCE, RESPECTA BILITY, HONOR, AND 
USEFULNESS.- This is a very excellent work, and 
every young man should procure a copy. Price, prepald 
by mail, 60 cente. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
38 Broaaw.y, New York. 


On TRTAI.— To GIVE EVERY- 


body a chance to judge for themselves, we send LIFE 
ILLUSTEATED tors months for 28 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York, 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
A SERMON 
BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


{Preached at Plymouth Chureh, before the Brooklyn 
Young Men's Chr‘a’ian Association, Sunday evening, May 
6th, 1860. Beported for the Independent by T. J. Elin- 
wood. Published in the PRAZNOLOOICAL JOURNAL by 
permission.) 

And the very God of peace sanotify you wholly; and I 
pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body be pre- 
served blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jeeus 
Christ.”—1 Trss. v. 33, 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6IXTEBN.} 

Wr must mention next, as the cause of injury to 
the health of the community, all influences which 
tend to exhaust the nervous system. Among those 
influences is the excitement of city life. If there 
were such a thing as arbitrary power, I should be 
in favor of having a registration of the people in 
the oity, and having all those who are nervous 
turned out into the country. It ought to be 
against the law for nervous people to go into the 
city. They are ground to powder here. The 
bustle of the street, the ceaseless thunder of ve- 
hioles, the rush to-and-fro of multitudes of people, 
is more than many can bear. It keeps, night and 
day, a fire upon the nerves of many men. The 
pressure of competition grinda men to a very edge, 
and kills them. Men of a nervous temperament, 
without great power of endurance, coming to the 
city, find the conditions of succoss to be eternal in- 
dustry and eternal thought. There are ten men 
that can succeed in the country, where there is 
one that can succeed in the oity. I do not think 
that statistics would show any such proportion of 
failurea among men doing business in the country 
that they do among men doing business in the 
city. They chow that here ninety-five per cent, 
of business men fuil once in their life. The con- 
ditions of city life are such that men never do 
succeed directly—that they succeed only by long 
psinstakiog and severe industry. And there are 
many men that oan not bear this competition— 
thie incessant drive. It is unendurable to them. 

I dread nothing more than to hear young men 
saying, I am going to the oity.” If, as they 
often do when I am traveling about the country, 
they ask me what chances there are for a lawyer 
in the oity, I say, Just the chance that a fly 
bas on a apider’s web; go down and be eaten 
up!” If they ask me what chances there are for 
a meohanio in the oity, I say, Good! good! 
There Death carries on a wholesale and retail 
business ! The mechanic art flourishes fiuely ! 
Coffiu-making is admirable! Men are dying ten 
times as fast as anywhere else!“ If a man’s bones 
are made of flint; if his muscles are made of leath- 
er; if he ean work sixteen or eighteen houra a day 
and not wink, and then sleep scarcely winking ; if, 
in other words, he is built for mere toughnees, then 
he can go into the oity and go through the ordeal 
which business men and profeavional men are 
obliged to go through who succeed. The condi- 
tions of city life may be made healthy, ao far as 
the physical constitution is concerned ; but there 
is connected with the busiuess of the city so much 
competition, so much rivalry, so much necessity 
for industry, that I think it iy a perpetual, chronio, 
wholesale violation of natural law. 

Excessive occupation, then, is another of the 
undermining causes that work constantly at mon's 
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health. IfI had had time, before coming here, Ito 
have counted up the number of men of my ac- 
quajntance that during my brief stay here of up- 
ward of thirteen years—and it is with wonder 
that I say that I have been here even as long 
as that. Why, I am becoming patriarchal! It 
is a great while, looking one way —if I had 
had time, I say, to have counted up the num- 
ber of men of my acquaintance that, during 
this brief period, I have seen broken down, driven 
into the lunatic asylum, driven into the hospital, 
or driven into the grave, by the mere effect of 
exhaustion, of overtaxation, of incessant labor, I 
think it would have been one of the moet in- 
structive statistical tabulations that could be 
made. And men are being destroyed by these 
causes all the time. Even of men that are suc- 
cessful, a large per cent. are destroyed. If I 
should say that of such men, through insanity, 
through idiocy, as a result of the softening of the 
brain, through paralysis, or through nervous ex- 
haustion—a general uame for innumerable forms 
of destruction of the nerves—if I should say that 
of such men, through these causes, fifty per cent. 
are destroyed, I should scarcely exceed the bounda 
of moderation ! 

As growing out of these, I must also mention 
what may seem to some to be a matter of little or 
no importance, but which is a matter of the high- 
est importance—namely, the faot that in the in- 
dustries of life men are cheated and muloted in 
respect to amusement, exercise, and wholesome 
sleep. Merchants, business men, lawyers, minis- 
tera, all sorts of toiling and laboring men, have, 
in the first place, too little relaxation. We are 
like a violin going from one concert to another all 
day long without onoe being unstrung. We are 
forever at concert pitoh. It is a fact growing, if 
not out of city life, then out of our American 
character, that the intensity of our business takes 
away our relaxation and enjoyment. It takes the 
health out of the little relaxation and enjoyment 
which we have. Our very amusements are grim. 
Men go to amusements on purpose ; and it is only 
another way of seeking business. They mechanical- 
ly and consciously amuse themselves, instead of fall- 
ing into amusement naturally and without thought. 
Laughing, singing, cheer, buoyanoy— these, and 
the various other means by which men rest them- 
selves without volition, are almost unknown to us. 
We are a world too sober. We are a world too 
unlaughing. We do not romp enough with our 
children. We are not children enough ourselves. 
And we are bringing our children up to be worse 
than we are in these respeots. 


A girl is not allowed to be a girl after she is 
ten years old. If you treat her as if she was one, 
she will ask you what you menu. If she starts to 
run acrosa the street, she is brought back to the 
nursery to listen to a lecture on the proprieties 
of womanhood. Now it seems to me that a girl 
ought to be nothing but a girl till she is seven- 
teen. Of course there are proprieties belonging 
to her sex which it is fitting that she should ob- 
gerve; but it seems to me that, aside from these, 
she ought to have the utmost latitude. She ought 
to be encouraged to be much out of doors, to run, 
to exercige in all those ways which are calculated 
to develop the physical frame. What is true of 
boys, iu the matter of bodily health, is eminentl y 


true of girls. It is vastly more important tha 
women should be healthy than that men shonl 
be. Man votes, and writes, and does business 
but woman is the mother and teacher of th 
world; and anything that deteriorates or adul 
terates woman is a comprehensive form of plagu 
on human life itself. Health among women | 
® thing that every man who is wise and consid 
erate for his race should most earnestly desir 
and seek. 

We almoat entirely disuse out-of-door exercise 
There are here and there men found wise enoug! 
to take a portion of every day for some form o 
exercise—to live for hours in the open air ever 
day. The very sun itself is doctor. I think yo 
might dispense with half your doctors if yo 
would only consult Doctor San more, and b 
more under the treatment of those great hydro 
pathio dootors, the clouds! To be in the rain wil 
do you good, if you only keep stirring. To b 
much in the open air every day, rain or shine 
summer or winter, I consider one of the india 
pensable conditions of general health. 

Now you have money enough to afford to kee 
& horse. Why, you are worth two hundred thou 
sand dollars, aud you can not keep a horse be 
cause you are so anxious to be worth three hun 
dred thousand! Being worth three hendre 
thousand, yon are ao anxious to be worth fous 
hundred thousand, that you can not spend half ar 
hour a day to ride with your family. Perhap 
you do not like to be with your family, anyhow 
Well, ride alone! ride / 

Another thing which is important in health i 
the use of water. A familiar acquaintance witl 
good water I think is an indispensable element o 
virtue. Fresh water, and enough of it, should be 
employed by every one who desires health. Ut 
terly to bathe one’s self daily I think materially 
stands connected with health, as health does with 
moral or spiritual training. 

One thing more which is important to health is 
a proper amount of sleep. Men vary with regard 


to the need of sleep. A nervous man can get 
along, perhaps, with from five to six hours’ sleep, 
while perhaps a phlegmatic man requires to -leep 
from eight to nine hours. The amount of sleep 
which a man requires depends upon his tempera- 


ment. It seems strange to some that the most 
active men sleep the least. Men that work fastest 
sleep fastest. A nervous man does everything 


quick; he sees quick, and hears quick, and steps 

uick, and works quick, and sleeps quick. He 

oes twice as much in an hour as a phlegmatio 
man, and he only requires half the time in which 
to do up bés sleep-work that the phlegmatio man 
does. Beere man ought, from his own experience, 
or from the advice of a physician—one who knows 
something—to determine what amount of sleep be 
needa, and then take that amount He that steals 
necessary sleep from the night steals from the 
Lord. He commits a theft for which God will 
visit him with punishment in the shape of suffer- 
ing and premature age. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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A Goop Tainc.— An invention is just out, 
called“ Portfollo Paper File,” for newspapers, period- 
teals, music, ete., which we regard with special favor. It 
is, in short, a cover for the paper, and esch number ls put 
in as received by a simple process, and ts tbus bound lite 
a book, from the firet number to thy end of the volume. 
They are of various sizes, and must become very popular 
and be extensively used. Ove the size of this Jour 
costs 62 cents, and will last for years. They are for sale 
at the office of “ Tho Century,” New York. 
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THE AGE OF BRAIN. 


Is America, all people emphatically live on 
their nerve, although a few are said to travel 
on their musele;“ but these may be regarded as 
exceptions to the rule. In England and in 
Germany, a man may be said to have stomach. 
He has a good broad chest, and breathes the air 
as if he enjoyed it. He bas muscle—is stout, 
brawny, and robust; he also has brain, but it 
is not on fire. He takes time to think, as well as 
to eat; but in the United States the order of 
things seems more or less reversed. Whatever else 
a man fails to hu ve, he does not fail to have nerve 
and brain, and a burning excitability in that 
brain and nerve; hence he ia fiery, quick, enthu- 
siastic, intense, and perhaps painfully in earnest 
in all that he does. This is owing partly to 
climate, and partly to the fact that America was 
populated by the ardent, high-spirited, and rest- 
less of the Old World. The original settlers were 
pioneers, men known for their love of liberty, and 
intense hatred of oppression and persecution, and 
desire for elbow room for conscience, for enter- 
prise, and for government. The result is, we live 
too fast, we think too much, are in haste to be 
rich. When we speak, we must be eloquent; 
when we act, we must outstrip all other action ; 
when we achieve, we must ‘‘cap the elimax“ 
must build a city in a day and belt a continent with 
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railroads in a twelve-month. We must have the 
fastest ships and locomotives; we must have the 
most and the best of machinery; we must do 
everything, in short, on the high-pressure princi- 
ple. The tendency of this is to develop brain and 
nerve at the expense of the strong and enduring 
qualities of the human coustitution. 

When this quality develops itself in literature, 
we have Edgar A. Poe, who was as miserable as 
he was brilliant in talent, and who died in the 
forenoon of life from nervous excitement and ex- 
haustion. True, he drank, but his nervous ex- 
citement was the cause of his drinking. 

Poor MacDonald (larke,“ who waa called the 
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PORTRAIT OF MACDONALD CLARKE, 


beside tho “ Sylvan Lake,” and near the river 
„Styx,“ where his monument, raised by his 
friends, bears the melancholy inscription, 
Poor MacDonald Clarke.” His portrait ac- 
companies this sketch. Few were leas happy, 
and fewer still were as brilliant as he. There 
is really more poetry in these lines of his 


“ Now twilight leu her curtain down, 
i And pins di with a star,” 


than in many a lumbering volume which oo- 
cupies a place on the library shelves in the 
Poet's Corner.“ 

Joseph C. Neal, the brilliant author of the 
celebrated ‘* Charcoal Sketohes,“ was another 
of nature’s genii, made up of nerve and brain 
—full of sentiment, wit, wiedom, sympathy, 
and living an almost wholly mental and spir- 
itual life in a physical world. He was one of 
nature’s favored, yet unfortunate children, 
made up mainly of bead and wings—great 
pains taken with the brain, while the body 
was forgotten. He is remembered by his 
friends as “a bright particular star,” but he, 
too, went out at noon. 

Fanny Forester, another of the same cate- 
gory—lively, fascinating, nervous, brilliant, 
has faded out in the light of another life like 
a morning star. 

Now we deprecate all this precocious men- 
tal development. While we light our torches 
at the flame of their genius, we rejoice; but when, 
in the light of physiology, we look upon these in- 
dividuals in their glorious but short career, we are 
sad. Men and women who ought to live seventy 
years, find an untimely grave, with Byron and 
Burns, at thirty-six. 

We have a corps of writers of the present day, 
who, if they lack the brilliancy of some of these 
just named, still have all the nervous fire and 
mental excitability which wore out their lives, 
and we heartily discourage persons of nervous 
tendencies from reading the writings of these 
firebrands of our times; not so much because 
what they say is merely fiction, and may be or 


„Mad Poet,” found an early grave at Greenwood, | may not be true, but because that nervous fever 
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which: inspires their compositions will be sure to 
awaken a morbid excitement in the reader. We 
could give n dozen names at a breath, which, in 
our opinion, come under this category of sensa- 
tion writers; but we do not wieh to be invidious, 
but merely to state the principle and leave it to 
the good judgment of parents, guardians, and 
readers to decide whether to put into the hands 
of their wards those works whiob resemble cam- 
phene more than the real old wine of ripe and 
polished literature. 
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THE BRITISH POBTS: 


THEIR LEADING PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 
loonrinuRD. ] 


Tur orgau of Individuality in Shakepeare was 
largely developed ; its fanction is well known. It 
is the collector of isolated facts. United with de- 
ficient reasoning powers, its action will be indis- 
criminate—it will still amass, but with no def- 
inite aim or object. In the head of our poet it 
became the accurate delineator of individual 
traits, and gave life and body, and definite out- 
line to his inimitable conceptions. Exercised in 
harmony with Causality and Comparison, it form- 
ed the genius for observation, and aided the spirit 
of induotiou. His knowledge of man was not oon- 
fined to general attributes, all hie descriptions 
being remarkable for the most delicate and char- 
acteristic distinotions and minute individuality ; 
so much so, that the reader ever feels certain that 
the portraits ao faithful, so true to nature, must 
surely have had a local habitation and a name.” 
A writer in the Ediuburgh PArenological Journal, 
in noticing this beauty, justly excepts to the crit- 
joism of Dr. Johnson, who says: The characters 
of other authors represunt individuals, those of 
Shakespeare, entire classes.” This supposed eulo- 
ginm has been echoed and re-echoed, from the 
philoiogist's time to the present, by all who 
praise with more zeal than discrimination ; but if 
it were true, it would reduce the corporeal pres- 
enoe of Falstaff, the actual tangibility of Hamlet, 
Lear, and Shylock, to the abstractions of the mo- 
nomanias of Joanna Baillie. Shakspeare’s ohar- 
acters smack, indeed, of the common stock, but 
they are ever so distinotly and beautifully indi- 
vidualized, that it is impossible to confound the 
revenge of Shylock with that of Iago, or Imogene's 
love with that of Juliet. Iu truth, Johnson knew 
very little about him; ho has acknowledged that 
he never studied him, and that he never appre- 
ciated him, his commentations sufficiently prove. 
Profoundly versed in the scholastic poetry, a bet- 
ter or warmer oritic of Dryden and Pope oan not 
be found, nor a more frigid, captious blunderer 
over the works of Shakspeare. 

Language was wonderfully large and active, 
and was manifested not merely in acquiring for- 
eign tongues, its usual direction when unacoum- 
panied by higher powers, but in creating a just 
and glowing medium of bis own, for all the in- 
finite shades and delicate tracery of thought, and 
for all those combinations and varieties of human 
feeling and passion evoked by his other faculties. 
It is the creative power of this faculty we would 
especially dwell upon which is shown, not in 
adapting new and peculiar worde—for here the 
grammarian would equal or excel him—but in 
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that nice and acute perception of the very spirit 
of his native idioms, and in the manner he has 
wrought them out into the perfect expression of 
all the passions which agitate, of all the senti- 
ments which exalt, and of the richest dreams of 
grandeur, love, and beauty. 

Who, acquainted with the real power of the 
poet in this respect, will not allow that he has ef- 
fected infinitely more for the English language 
than all the philologists who have grafted upou 
the hardy stook of Saxon growth, idioms which 
as often weaken as they embellish its pristine 
strength and vigor? Our limits furbid exemples, 
and we can only refer the reader to his works, 
where he will find the most powerful passages 
constructed almost entirely from words of Saxon 
origin, those expressive symbols which, artfally 
employed, impart so much force, point, and trip- 
ping vivaoity to the thoughts. 

Comparison, one of hia largest intellectual or- 
gens, must have been exceedingly active, and, 
blended with his great perception, gave to his 
reasoning all the strength of the most accurate 
analogy, and to his desoriptions all the ornament 
which the outward shows of sky and earth” pre- 
sented to one whose eye was never olosed to the 
beauties of nature. 

Eventuality stored his mind with the incidents 
of all nations, ancient and modern, and supplied 
the rich resources of his historical plays. 

Time does not seem to have been very energet- 
io, and it may be noticed that Action was the only 
one of the sacred writers of the school he regard- 
ded ; nor has his contempt of the Aristotelian dog- 
ma ever, we believe, been much regretted by those 
who prefer trath and nature to an adherence to 
artificial laws, which onght to have been abro- 
gated when the emergenoy which oreated them 
had ceased to exist. 

One of the most noticeable instances of the folly 
of this profound veneration of olassic authority 
may be found in Addison's Cato, where the unit 
of place” is so rigidly observed as to convert it, 
though originally designed to add probability to 
the scene, into one of the most improbable fio- 
tions. 

Veneration, 30 largely developed in our au- 
thor, and acting in harmony with his lofty intel- 
lect and towering Benevolence, delights us by its 
beautiful and appropriate manifestation. Though 
writing under a monarchy—for auch, in fact, was 
England in the age of Etizabeth—it is astonishing 
how seldom he perverted this noble endowment to 
servility and flattery. Ile venerates only what is 
venerable, and reserves his homage for the glories 
of nature, or the divine attributes of its Author. 
In what page of theology shall we find a more ex- 
quisite pioture of mercy than that put into the 
mouth of Portia? 

“ The quality of meroy is not sirain’d ; 

It droppoth, as the genue rain from heaven. 
Upon the place beneath: it te twice bless’d : 
It bleesech him that gives, and him that takes. 
Tu migbucst in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The thronéd monarch better than bis crown: 
Hie scepter shows the force of tenporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth ait the dread and fear of kings; 
But merey is above this seeptered sway, 

It is enthronéd in the hearts of kings, 

It le an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
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When mercy seasons Justice. Therefore, Jew, 

Though Justice be tby ples, consider this, — 

That in the couree of justice, none of us 

Sbould sec salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy. I bave spoke thus much 

To mitigute the justice of thy plea; 

Which if thou follow, thie sirlct court of Venice 

Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant there.” 

In citing passages which may be rather famil- 

iar, the intelligent reader must remember our de- 
aign, which is to illustrate, by well-known exam- 
ples, the phrenological developments of the bard. 
It would be easy to select others no less applicable, 
but which. from being less read, might not appear 
so well adapted to the rubject. Need we add a 
single word about his ever-active Mirthfulness ? 
We fear even the slightest attempt to display the 
opulence of thia faculty would be accepted some- 
what as old Sheridan is said to have received a pres- 
ent of the Beauties of Shakspeare :” ‘ Where,” 
exclaimed the veteran, “aro all the other vol - 
umes?” We leave the reader, therefore, to wan- 
der at his leisure with old Jack Falstaff, his com- 
panions, Nym, Bardolph, and Pistol—to revel with 
Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, and listen to the amusing 
volubility of Touchstone, only charging him not to 
leave the latter until the accomplished clown of 
courts and cities shall have consummated his nup- 
tials with the rustic Audry. Thus far we have 
chiefly dwelt upon the intellectual and moral re- 
gion, so strikingly large in the likeness. For the 
actual aize of other portions of the brain, we must 
depend upon the relation which generally exists 
between one portion of tho cranium and another, 
and the appropriate manifestations furnished by 
his writings. What, but large and active Adhe- 
siveness, could have imparted life and reality to 
the Imogenes, Juliets, and Desdemonas? What, 
except Combativeness and Destructiveness, could 
have created his spirit stirring battle - scenes? 
Or what, but the blighting for-e of the latter fac- 
ulty, completely let loose for the purpose, could 
have inspired the fitting outburst of the misan- 
thrope Timon, when, rushing from the city of 
Athens, he thus pours forth his withering curse 
and sweeping malediction ? 


Let me look back upon thee, O thou wall, 
Tuat girdleet in these wolves! dive in the earth, 
And fence not Athens! Matrons, tarn incontinent. 
Obedience, fall in children! slaves, and fools, 
Pluck the grave wrinkled senate from the benob, 
And minie ter in their steade ! 
* bd + e Bankrupts, hold fast; 
Bather than render back, out with your knives, 
And cut your trusters’ throats! bound servants, steal! 
Large-banded robbers your grave masters are, 
And pill by law! 
* * * ad Bon of sixteen, 
Pluck the lined orutoh from the old jimping aire, 
With it beat out his brains! picty, and fear, 
Religion to the gods, peace, justice, truth, 
Domestic awe, night-rest, and neighborhood, 
Inetruetion, manners, mysteries, and trades, 
Degrees, observances, customs, and lawa, 
Decline to your confounding contraries, 
And yet confusion livo! Plagues, incident to men, 
Your potent and infectious fevers heap 
On Athens, ripe for stroke! thou cold selatiea, 
Cripple our senators, that their limbs may balt 
As lamely as their manners! lust and liberty 
Creep in the minds aud marrow of our youth; 
That 'gainst the stream of virtue they may strive, 
And drown themselves In riot!” 


We must not omit the poet’s large Cautiousness 
and Wonder, which add go much thrilling interest 
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to the dagger-scene of Macbeth ; nor the extraor- 
dinary Imitation whioh doubtless directed his en- 
ergies to the drama; for various as are the objects 
to which this faculty may appropriately be di- 
rected, yet, to one in our author's circumstances, 
none could be more alluring than the theater, 
where all the arts conspire 


“To raise the genius, and to mend the heart.“ 


Thus we see al? the organs which go to form a 
perfectly developed brain—al/ the propensities, 
sentiments, and intellectual faculties, were large, 
vigorous, and eotive; and supposing the possessor 
in the enjoy ment of average health, any phrenol- 
ogist would anticipate the magnificent results of 
such an organization. For though there are many 
degrees between conception, however complete and 
perfect the embodiment, in passing through which 
the poet, painter, and orator find their greatest 
labor, anxiety, and despondence ; though concep- 
tion is the gift of nature, and embodiment oftener 
the reward of infinire toil, the ingenious employ- 
ment of means, and an enthusiasm which no diffi- 
oulties can abate, no dangers affright, no allure- 
ments betray, yet the phrenologist knows that the 
true heir of genius has entailed upon him with the 
gift an eager restleasness which forbids all repose 
until the germ of beauty within him be cultured 
into bloom—until the materials of the grand and 
noble be brought into the stately and glorious edi- 
fice, which is to be at once the attestation of his 
obedience to the instinct of his nature and the 
rich fruit of his industry. 

[ro n continvZD.]) 


COMBINATIONS OF THE PHRENO.- 
LOGICAL ORGANS. 
COMBINATIONS OF SELF-ESTEEM. 


Secr-Esreem large, joined with predominating 
Constructiveness, is a harmless combination. It 
will probably show itself in a minute attention to 
all the little niceties of personal accommodation in 
house, furniture, dress, eto. While Love of Ap- 
probation and Ideality in ample proportion, joined 
with Constructiveness, would lead to a showy, 
splendid taste in all these particulars, Self-E:- 
teem, on the contrary, will, in all its constructive 
operations, have an eye exclusively to personal 
convenience, and give rise to that truly English 
feeling, for which there is no adequate word in 
any other European language, comfort. This 
corresponds exactly with what we know of the 
English obaracter, in which observation shows 
Self-Esteem to be a predominant ingredient. 
Thus, we conceive that Ideality and Love of Ap- 
probation, joined with Constructlveness, have, in 
dress, given rise to the French invention of 
ruffles. But these, it has been wittily observed, 
are very much improved by the English addition 
of shirts; which last certainly have proceeded 
from the construotive faculty, aided by Self-Es- 
teem. This last combination does not regard 
outward show, but substantia! convenience. John 
Bull evinces this in all his appointments. He 
wears, perhaps, a snuff- brown coat, but its text 
ure is the best West of England broadoloth. He 
goes abroad with a slouched hat and gray galli- 
gaskins, but his linen is of Holland, at eight 
shillings an ell.“ He can not bear that his toes 
shall be pinched, in order to give a handsome 
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3 to his shoe, but insists that bis feet shall 
have full room to expatiate in receptacles well 
lined with warm flaunel socks, and protected from 
the damp by soles of half an inch thiok. He 
never thinks of subjecting hia viscera to the con- 
finement of stays, but proteots the protuberance 
by the folds of his ample doublet. The same re- 
gard to comfort, and disdain of appearance, is 
ssen in his house, which, in the outside, has little 
attraction, and is built In defiance of all the rules 
of architecture; but enter it, and behold its nu- 
merous conveniences; its huge kitchen-chimney, 
oapacious of a fire fit for the roasting of two oxen ; 
its hall table of solid oak, three inches thick, and 
shining like a looking-glass ; its ample store-rooms 
and cellars; its bed-chambers, where heaps of 
down and sheets of unrivaled whiteness might in- 
duce a monarch to repose in them; and you will 
be ready to exclaim, ‘“‘What wants this knave 
that aking should have!” Within proper bounds, 
this feeling is a highly desirable one, when it 
leads us no farther than to a just degree of self- 
respect shown in our attention to personal cleanli- 
ness and accommodations. But it is often carried 
to an excess which is perfectly preposterous and 
unwortby of a rational oreature. The extreme 
fastidiousness and selfishness, in this particular, 
of those whose Self-Esteem, originsliy great, has 
been fostered by wealth, ease, and the absence of 
any necessity for exertion, can hardly be con- 
ceived by those whose minds are differently oon- 
stituted, or who have been placed in different 
ciroumetances. The Eaglish, with many good 
qualities, are, perhaps, more liable to this fault 
than any other people, and more instances of its 
excess ocour among them than elsewhere. The 
superior wealth of the country, as well as the 
national peculiarity before adverted to, sufficient- 
ly account for this. 

Self-Esteem large, joined to much Acquisitive- 
ness, makes the scquisitive persou more keenly 
acquisitive. When Aoquisitiveness alone is large, 
the individual may have all the desire to acquire, 
but he will not be so intent on the selfish applioa- 
tion of his riches. With a small Self. Esteem, he 
will hardly have that grasping and insatiable de- 
sire of wealth which constitutes the real miser. 
When these two propensities are combined, the 
individual will not only be indefatigable in amass- 
ing wealth, but he will be possessed of an engroes- 
ing and monopolizing spirit, as if he were desirous 
of possessing all the wealth in the world. He will 
be sorely tempted to “ covet his neighbor's goods,” 
and to envy those who are possessed of anything 
he esteems valuable, particularly if he has it not; 
and if Conacientiousness, or the dread of the lew, 
do not interfere to prevent him, he will be apt to 
use all means, fair or foul, to possesss himself of 
that which he esteems the ornament of life. When 
Conscientiousness is in such a proportion as to 
prevent any unfair means being used to acquire, 
the self.esteeming acquisitive man will probably 
show his disposition by an over-anziety to keep 
what he.has, and rather to accumulate by saving 
than by wresting property from others. The for- 
tunes that are made in this way, from very slen- 
der gains, are such as to surpass all calculation. 
Some carry this so far as to desire to acoumulate 
money after their death. Mr. Thellussou be- 
queathed £700,000 to be acoumulated until all 
the male children of his sons and grandsona 
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should be dead. The world has been puzzled to 
understand the motive which could have led to | 
such a bequest; but a phrenologist will at onoe | 
see that it proceeded from an enormous Self-Es- 
teem and Acquisitiveness. 

Self-Esteem and Secretiveness large, the supe- 
rior sentiments not being in proportion, will be 
extremely apt to degenerate into knavery. A 
man with this combination predominant (Love of 
Approbation, Conesientiousness, etc., being de- 
ficient) will never reveal anything, unless he 
thinks it for his interest to do 80. He will have 
no regard for truth or honesty. and lock upon 
those who use them as fools. If brought to trial 
and oonvioted, he will never confess, but will die 
making solemn protestation of innocence. Eliza- 
beth Canning, who was tried for perjary, in giv- 
ing a false account of what happened to her during 
8 fortnight’s absence from her mother’s house, and 
on whose evidence (afterward proved to be false) 
an unfortunate gipsy (Mary Squires) had nearly 
been executed, and who afterward herself under- 
went a long imprisonment, and died at an ad- 
vanced age, without ever revealing where she had 
really been during the time of her disappearance 
before mentioned, must have possessed great Self- 
Esteem and Secretiveness. But what must these 
have been in the man who is recorded to have 
withdrawn himself, without any known cause, 
from the society of his wife and family, and oon- 
tinued absent from them for many years, during 
which time he was reputed to be dead, and his 
property and effeots were administered by his re- 
lations ; when it afterward turned out that he had 
never moved from the street in which hig family 
resided, but had concealed himself in a lodging 
opposite to them, from whence he had the satis- 
faction of seeing them every day, without being 
discovered himself? This is, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary instance that ever ocourred of a 
man, without any positive evil or malevolent pur- 
pose, enjoying the pure selfish gratification of 
mere concealment. 

If Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation be both 
large, and are not accompanied with a propor- 
tional share of Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, 
and Veneration (which three last-mentioned pow- 
ers are necessary ingredients in a modest charac 
ter), the individual will be arrogant, boastful, 
and assuming. He can not endure rivalsbip, and 
will not merely be desirous of praise, but he will 
be desirous of engrossing all praise to bimself. 
The praises bestowed on another will be to him 
gall and wormwood. There are persons of this 
disposition who can not endure that any one 
should be commended but themselves. This jeal- 
ousy of praise ehows iteelf sometimes in the most 
ridioulous manner, and when all idea of rivalship 
is out of the question; as when Goldsmith was 
impatient at the praises bestowed upon a puppet, 
which was made to perform some curious tricks 
with great apparent dexterity, and answered to 
one who was expressing his admiration, .I could 
have done it better myself” 

Self-Esteem joined to Cautionsness, and both pre- 
dominating, show themselves in an exoessive 
solioitude about the future, in all matters where 
our own interest is concerned. Such persons are 
not only sensiblo of fear, in ciroumstances of 
present danger, but are ingenious in inventing 
probable and possible dangers, with which they 
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torment themselves and others. Such are your 
everlasting oroakers, who, not satisfied with the 
maxim, * Suficient for the day is the evil there- 
of,” are always busying themselves with horrible 
pictures of evils to come. If they are removed by 
their situation from the fear of present want, and 
though, in faot, they are wallowing in riches, and 
have more of the world’s goods than they know 
what to do with, they are constantly talking of 
rain from the fall of stocks. or the fall of reots— 
the intolerable burden of new taxes, or the hor- 
rors of a new war. with them the nation is 
always on the brink of ruin; and they have con- 
stantly before their eyes the terrors of a universal 
bankruptoy. England, the greatest, and incom- 
parably the richest, country in the world, pos- 
seesee a greater degree of this spirit of grumbling 
than any other; and the publio journals furnish 
this spirit with its daily allowanoe of appropriate 
food. The motto of such persons is, that , What- 
ever is, is wrong;” that matters are constantly 
going on from bad to worse; that the present 
times are worse than the past, and the futnre will 
be worse still. This is a feeling peonliarly En- 
glich, and proceeds from a constitutional Cautious- 
ness, joined to a fall Self-Esteem, whioh last 
appears in various ways a national charaoteristio. 
In other countries, where the people are really 
oppressed, discontent is not nearly so prevalent. 
The Frenchman, lean, withered, and half-starved, 
sings, and fiddles, and laughs under ciroumstancea 
which would be sufficient to make an Englishman 
out his throat; and if he has not a good dinner 
to-day, expects a better to-morrow; while John 
Ball, swollen up with good feeding to the size of 
one of his owu hogsheads, sitting in hia elbow- 
ohair, with a smoking sirloin and a foaming tank- 
ard of ale before him, thinks himself the most 
unfortunate of the human race, and in the inter- 
vals of mastication, groans out his fears of all 
manner of calamities. If markets are low, our 
agriculture and trade will bo ruined ; if high, our 
manufactures; so that he hag “a quarrel to be 
unhappy” under all possible oiroumstanoes. The 
great prevalence of suicide in England is probably 
owing to the same cause, the great Self-Esteem 
and Cautiousness of the English, joined to the 
Destructive propensity, which is also rather prev- 
alent in the oharacter of that nation. 


Self-Esteem joined with Benevolence is rather 

a discordant sort of combination. In the case of 
. the lower, the selfish and animal propensities, we 
have seon Self-Esteem to harmonize with them 
and inorease their activity ; but it is not so with 
Benevolence, nor with the other higher senti- 
ments. The benevolence of a self-esteeming man 
will be very much confined to the members of his 
own family. His charity, wherever it may end, 
is sure to begin at home We hear sometimes of 
auch a person being extremely generous to a sis- 
ter, or of his making handsome presents to his 

-own wife. When he steps owt of this circle to 
relieve an object of distress, he does it with auch 

an sir of condescension, and so complete a oon- 

sciousness of the merit of his own liberality, as 

to take away in a great measure the value of the 

donation, and to forestall the gratitude of the 

donee. If, however, the benevolence of selfish 

men is seldom exerted, when once it is truly ex- 

cited, it sometimes, flows with a vehemence and 
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with an exclusive devotedness to one object which 
is quite peculiar to them. When the man of great 


Self-Esteem is generous, he is selfish even in his 


Generosity. His bounty is not dispersed abroad 
80 as to do the greatest sum of good; it flows all 
in one channel, 80 us to depart as little as possi- 
ble from that self which is his idol. When he 
makes his will, he does not fritter away his estate 
in legacies to poor relations, but ohoosea his heir; 
and this heir being the next thing to himself, he 
gives him all, and grudges everything which is to 
diminish his lordly inheritance. In the choice of 
his heir, too, he is not gnided by the consideration 
of desert or of need: he thinks who will be the 
representative that will do him the most honor; 
and he generally chooses to bestow it on one who 
is already rich. 


“ Giving his aum of more 
To that which hath too much.” 

Another selfish way of exercising benevolence 
is when a msn disinherits all his relations, and 
leaves his fortune to build an hospital. The mag- 
nificent endowments of this kind which England 
possesses, and which are more numerous there 
than iu any other country, are proofs of the great 
prevalence of Self-Esteem, not less than of Benev- 
olence, among the natives of that country. Rome- 
times the self-esteeming benevolent man chooses, 
in his caprice, to draw humble merit from ob- 
sourity; and having done so, he ia generally a 
zealous and an efficient patron. “ We put a twig 
In the ground,” says Sterne, “and then we water 
it because we have planted it.“ But woe be to 
the unfortunate youth if he dares to owe obliga- 
tions to any other! The same Jealousy of disposi- 
tion which shows itself in love and in friendship 
Will here display itself in regard to benefits. The 
man of great Self-Esteem can not brook a rival 
even in chose; and if another interfere with his 
protégé he will abandon him, or become his 
enemy. 

When Self-Esteem is joined with great Venera- 
tion, it will show itself in a hankering after rank 
and greatness, and a desire to associate with 
those above us, while, at the same time, there will 
be a natural aversion to that sort of humility and 
obsequiousness which the great are often fond of in 
those whom they admit to their Presence. Persona 
of most thorough Self-Esteem, however, will learn 
to stomach this dislike to serve their own ends, and 
to “‘orook the pregnant hinges of the knee where 
thrift may follow fawning.” They will generally, 
however, endeavor, If they oan, to revenge them- 
selvee for this on their own inferiors, and to force 
upon them a double portion of the bitter bolus 
they have themselves been compelled to swallow. 
Henoe it is observed that they who are the great- 
est sycophanta to those above them (and the selfish 
ever will be so, in order to serve their own selfish 
purposes) are often the greatest tyrants to those 
beneath them. The cause of both is the same 
Self-Esteem and Veneration, both great, exert- 
ing their energies alternately. With superiors 
the latter prevails; with inferiors, the former. 
When his Veneration takes the direotion of reli- 
gion, the man of great Self- Esteem, if Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness are not in equal proportion, 
shows his selfishness even in this. His very de- 
votion is selfish, and is tinctured by a too exclusive 
regard to his own spiritual interests, If it take 
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the direction of loyalty, or a regard for the royal 
dignity and state, it will probably show itself in a 
certain nationality of feeling; not in a devotion to 
kings in general, but to his own king in particu- 
lar; and rather in a respect to the Crown, as an 
emblem of national greatness, than in an attach- 
ment to the individual who happens to wear it. 
This seems to be a characteristic in the loyalty of 
Englishmen. ro uz CONTINUED.) 
— — te 
PHRENOLOGY IN BALTIMORE. 


In the month of March last, Mr. Fowler gavea 
course of lectures in the city of Baltimore, which 
was attended by a great crowd of the most intel- 
ligent and respectable people of that city. The 
Baltimore Clipper, of the 16th March, contained 
the following editorial notice: 

“ CRANI0LOGICaL.—The reliability of the science 
of Phrenology as an index to character, few re- 
fleoting minds will question; while the great mass 
of mankind readily yield it their fullest credence 
naturally enough, for despite Shakspeare's as- 
gartion, that 

There's no art 
To find the mind's construction In the face,’ 
it is very certain that no mortal in possession of a 
Proper ahare of proper sense ever fails to divine 
at a glance the controlling characteristics of those 
with whom they are brought in direct contaot ; 
whether they are intellectual or animal, benevo- 


lent or brutal, poet or Pprize-fighter. We will 
merely cite the result as a fact, without attempt- 
ing to describe the Psychologica] process by whioh 
that result is obtained, or whether it is built 


upon Phrenology or physiognomy, the cranium or 
the countenance. Conceding, therefore, the ex- 
istence of Phrenology as a natural science, we 
commend those who would profit by its teachings, 
or borrow its aid to the obtaining of a further 
self-knowledge, to consult with Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, whose long experience, profound insight, and 
strong natural perception enables him to read 
with remarkable certainty the phrenological in- 
dices of character, and to detect many of its soft- 
est shadings; yet so simple is the art that it may 
de acquired—through the Professor's comprehen- 
sive system of tuition——in a very few short les- 
Sons. 

“ The positive business value of such a knowl- 
edge is not to be over-eatimated. How simple, yet 
how important in its results, to be able to respoud 
to an appeal to ‘ put your hand to my paper’ with 
a counter request to be first permitted to apply 
that organ to the bump ot Conscientiousness ; to 
take the mental measure by pbrenological rule, of 
the pure and disinterested patriot who invites you 
to the widow to ‘take something,’ and solicits 
your vote, or yet more desirable, to preface ‘ the 
question’ you are desirous of ` popping’ to the in- 
habitant of the crinolinic sphere who has ‘got’ 
you, with a modest demand to quanipulate that 
section of her hea: which lies (in a local sense) 
behind the ears; and so we might string out the 
illustrations ad infinitum, but the advantage of 
the science will, we art convinced, occur 10 every 
mind, enabling as it does its professor to dip into 
first prinoiples ; to peer under the glossy assump- 
tions of fraud or fashion at the thing itself, for— 

It isn’t all in bringing up, 
t folka say what they will. 


To silver scour a pewler mug— 
It will be powter still. = 


E'en be of old, wise Solomon, 
ho said, “ Train up a child,” 
If I mistake not, nad a son 
Provo ratue-brained and wild.’ 


“Ergo.— Parents should understand Phrenology.” 
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u Tue next criminal was also a young man, aged 18, T. S. I wrote: 
This boy is considerably different from the last. He is more violent 
in his dispositions; he has probably been committed for an assault con- 
nected with women. He has also large Secretiveness and Acquisi- 
tiveness, and may have stolen, although I think this legs probable. He 
has fuir intellectual talents, and is an improvable subject.’ Dr. Fife 
wrote: Crime, rape. * * No striking features in his general 
character; mild disposition; has never shown actual vice.’ 

“The third criminal examined was an old man of 73, J. W. The 
remarks which I wrote were these: His moral dispositions generally 
are very defective, but he has much caution. I can not specify the 
precise crime of which he has been convicted. Great deficiency in 
the moral orgaus is the characteristic feature, which leaves the lower 
propensities to act without control.’ Dr. Fife wrote: ‘A thief; void 
of every principle of honesty ; obstinate ; insolent; ungrateful for any 
kindness. In short, one of the most depraved characters with which 
I have ever been acquainted.“ Many examples of accurate descrip- 
tion of natural dispositions and talents from examining the head, by 
other phrenologists, are on record, and before the public. 

The two young men here described were rather well-looking and 

intelligent in their features, and if judged of simply by their appear- 
ance, would have been believed to be rather above than below the 
average yonth of their own rank of life. Yet which of you will say, 
that if any relative of yours were to be addressed by men of the same 
dispositions, it would not be more advantageous to possess the means 
of discovering their real qualities before marriage, and consequently of 
avoiding them, than to learn them only by experience; in other words, 
after having become their victim! 
; T add another illustration. Upward of ten years ago I had a short 
interview with an individual who was about to be married to a lady with 
whom I was acquainted. In writing this piece of news to a friend at 
a distance, I described the gentleman's development of brain and dis- 
positions, aud expressed my regret that the lady had not made a more 
fortunate choice. My opinion was at variance with the estimate of the 
lover made by the lady's friends from their own knowledge of him. 
He was respectably connected, reputed rich. and regarded as altogether 
a desirable match. The marriage took place. Time wheeled in its 
ceaseless course; and at the end of about seven years, circumstances 
occurred of the most painful nature, which recalled my letter to the 
memory of the gentleman to whom it had been addressed. He had 
preserved it, and after comparing it with the subsequent occurrences, 
he told me that the description of the natural dispositions coincided so 
perfectly with those which the events had developed, that it might 
have beeu supposed to have been written after they had happened. 

I can not here enter into the limitations and conditions under which 
Phrenology should be used for this purpose; such discussions belong 
to the general subject of that science. My sole aim is to announce the 
possibility of its being thus applied. If you will ask any lady who snf- 
fors under the daily calamity of a weak, ill-tempered, or incorrigibly 
rude and vulgar husband, and whe, by studying Phrenology, sees these 
imperfections written in Jegible characters in his brain, whether she 
considera that it would have been folly to have observed and given ef- 
fect to these indications in avoiding marriage, ber sinking and aching 
heart will answer, no! She will pity the flippancy that would despise 
any counsel of prudence, or treat with inattention nny means of avoid- 
ing 80 great an evil, and declare that, had she kaown the real character 
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indicated by the head, she could not have consented to become the 
companion of such a man for life. Iu fact, we find that sensible men 
and women, in forming matrimonial alliances, do, in general, avail 
themselves of the best information which they can obtain as a guide to 
their conduct; they avoid glariug bodily defects and openly bad char- 
acters; and this is a complete recognition of the principle for which I 
am contending. The whole extravagance of which I am now guilty 
(if any of you consider it as euch) consists in proposing to put you in 
possession of the means of obtaining more minute, acenrate, and ser- 
viceable knowledge, than, in ordinary cirenmetances, yon can, other- 
wise, attain. I am willing, therefore, to enconoter all the ridicule 
which may be excited by these suggestions, convinced that those will 
laugh beet who win, and that attention to them will render all win- 
ners, if they be founded, as I believe them to be, in the institutions of 
nature. 

I stand before you in a singular predicament. Lecturers on recog- 
nized science are hailed with rapturous encouragement, when they 
bring forward new truths; and in proportion as these are practical and 
important, the higher is their reward. I appear, however, as the 
humble advocate of a science which is still so far from being universally 
admitted to be true, that the very idea of applying it practically in a de- 
partment of human life, in which, hitherto, there has been no guide, 
appears to many to be ludicrous. It would be far more agreeable to 
me to devote my efforts to teaching you doctrines which yon should 
all applaud, and which should carry home to your minds a feeling of 
respect for the judgment of your instructor. But one obstacle prevents 
me from enjoying this advantage. I have been permitted to become 
acquainted with a great, and, lately, an unknown region of truth, which 
appears to my own mind to bear the strongest impress of a Divine 
origin, and to be fraught with the greatest advantages to mankind ; and, 
as formerly stated, I feet it to be a positive moral duty to submit it to 
your consideration. All I ask is, that yon will receive the communica- 
tion with the spirit and independence of free-minded men. Open 
your eyes that you may see, your ears that you may hear, and your 
underatandings that you may comprehend; and fear nothing. 


LECTURE VI. 
ON POLYGAMY ; FIDELITY TO THE MARRIAGE VOW; DIVOR CE, DUTIES 
OF PARENTS TO THEIR CHILDREN. 
Polygamy not fonnded in nature—Fidellty to the marriage vow a natural institution — 
Divorce—Objections to the law of England on this subject ~Clroumatances in which 
divorce should be sllowed—Duties of parents—Mr. Malthus’ law of populati on, and 


Mr. Sadler's objection to it, considered—Parents bound to provide for their children, 
and to preserve their health —Consequonces of neglecting the taws of health. 


Tu remarks in my last Lecture related to the constitution of mar- 
riage. Moralists, generally, discuss also the questions of polygamy, 
fidelity to the marriage vow, and divorce. 

On the subject of polygamy, I may remark that it is pretty well as- 
certained by statistical researches that the proportions of the sexes 
born are thirteen males to twelve females. From the greater hazards 
to which the male sex is exposed, this disparity is reduced, in adult 
life, to equality; indeed, iu almost all Europe, owing to the injurious 
habits and pursuits of the men, the balance among adults is turned the 
other way, the females of any given age above puberty preponderating 
over the males. In some Eastern countries more females are boro 
than males; and it is said thet this indicates a design in nature, that 
there each male should have several wives. But there is reason to be- 
lieve that the variation from the proportion of thirteen to twelve is the 
consequence of vicious habits in the males. In the appendix to the 
„ Constitution of Man“ I have quoted some curious observations in ro- 
gard tothe determination of the sexes in the lower animals, from 
which it appears that inequality is the result of unequal strength and 
age in the parents. In our own country and race, it is observed that 
when old men marry young females, the progeny are generally daugh- 
ters; and I infer that, in the Eastern countries alluded to, in which an 
excess of females exists, the cause may be found in the superior vigor 
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uth of the femules; the practice of polygamy being confined to 
nen, who enerynte themselves by disobedience to the natural 
and become, by that means, physically inferior to the females. 
ə equality of the sexes, therefore, when the organic laws are 
bserved, affords one strong indication, that polygamy is not a 
institution; and this conclusion is strengthened by considering 
jects of the domestic affections. Harmonious grutification of the 
faculties constituting the domestic group, in accordance with the 
sentiments and intellect, is attended with the greatest amount 
e enjoyment, and the most advantageous results; but this can be 
ed only by the union of one male with one female. 
several wives, there is an excess of gratification provided for the 
ellum, and a diminution of gratification to Adhesiveness and Phi- 
genitiveness; for his attachment, diffused among a multitude of 
is, can never glow with the intensity, nor act with the softness 
rity, which inspire it when directed to one wife and her off- 
. The females also, in a state of polygamy, must be deprived of 
cation to their Self-Esteem and Adhesiveness, for none of them 
aim an undivided love. There is injustice to the females, there- 
in the practice; and no institution that is unjust can proceed from 
s. Farther, when we consider that in married life the pleasures 
od from the domestic affections are unspenkably enbanced by the 
al play of the moral feelings, and that polygamy is fatal to the 
sympathy, confidence, respect, and reciprocal devotion, which are 
tendants of active moral sentiments, we shall be fully convinced 
he Creator has not inteuded that men should unite themselves to 
‘ality of wives. 
garding fidelity. Every argument tending to show that polygamy 
vidden by the natural law, goes to support the obligation of fidelity 
marriage vow. As this point is one on which, fortunately, uo 
ity or difference of opinion, among rational persons. exists, | 
not dwell on it, but proceed to the subject of divorce. 
e law of England does not permit divorce in any circumstances, 
' any causes. In that coantry, a special act of the legislature 
be obtained to anoul a marriage, which rule of course limits the 
age to the rich; and we may therefore fairly say that the law de- 
irorce to the great majority of the people. The law of Scotland 
ta divorce on account of infidelity to the marriage vow; of von- 
ence, or willful desertion, as it is called, by the husband, of his 
society for a period of fonr successive years; and of personal 
ility. The law of Moses permitted the Jewish husband to put 
his wife; and under Napoleon, the French law permitted mar- 
rersons to dissolve their marriage by consent, after giving one 
judicial notice of their intention, and making suitable provisions 
eir children. The New Testament confines divorce to the sin- 
se of infidelity in the wife. 
e question now occurs— What does the law of nature, written in 
yostitutions, enact ? 
> first fact that presents itself to our consideration, is, that in per- 
f well-constituted minds, nature not only institutes marriage, but 
it indissoluble, except by death; even those lower animals which 
| pairs, exemplify permanent connection. In regard to man, I 
k, that where the three organs of the domestic affections bear a 
roportion to each other, and where the moral and intellectual or- 
re favorably developed and cultivated, there is not only no desire, 
her side, to bring the marriage tie to an end, but the utmost re- 
nce to do so. The deep despondency which changes, into one 
ken expression of grief and desolation, the whole aspect even of 
ost determined and energetic men, when they lose by death the 
hed partners of their lives, nnd that breaking down of the spirit, 
mdly felt, although meekly and resignedly borne, which the widow 
tes when ber stay and delight is removed from her forever, pro- 
in language too touching and forcible to be misunderstood, that 
» the marriage union is formed according to nature’s laws, no civil 
nents are needed to render it indissoluble during life. It is 
hat life-endurance is stamped upon it by the Creator, when he 
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renders its continuance so sweet, and its bursting asunder so indescrib- 
ably painful. It is only where the minds of the parties are ill-constituted, 
or the union is otherwise unfortunate, that desire for separation exists. 
The causes which may lead married individuals to wish to termicate 
their union may be briefly considered. 

1. If, in either of them, the cerebellum predominates greatly in size 
over Adhesiveness, Philoprogenitiveness, aud the organs of the moral 
sentimenta, there is a feeling of restraint in the married state which is 
painful. 

To compel a virtuous and amiable partner to live in inseparable soci- 
ety with a person thus constituted, and to be the unwilling medium of 
transmitting immoral dispositions to children, appears directly contrary 
to the dictates of both benevoleoce and justice. Paley's argument 
against permitting dissolution of the marriage tie at the will of the hus- 
band is, that “ new objects of desire would be continually sought after, 
if men could, at will, be released from their subsisting engagements. 
Supposing the husband to have once preferred his wife to all other 
women, the duration of this preference can not be trusted to. Pos- 
session makes a great difference; and there is no other security against 
the invitations of novelty, than the known impossibility of obtaining the 
object.” This argument is good when applied to men with unfavorably 
balanced brains, viz., to those in whom the cerebellum predominates 
over the organs of Adhesiveness and the moral sentiments; but it is 
unfounded as a general rule; and the question is, whether it be desir- 
able to deny absolutely, to the great body of the people, as the law of 
England does, all available means of dissolving the connection with such 
beings? It appears not to be so. The husband, certainly, should not 
bave the power to dissolve the marriage tie at his pleasure; but the 
French law seems more reasonable, which permitted the parties to dis- 
solve the marriage when both of them, after twelve months’ deliberation, 
and suitably providing for their children, desired to bring it to a close. 

The same argument applies to the voluntary dissolution of marriage 
in cases of irreconcilable differences in temper and dispositions. The 
law of nature,” saya Paley, “ admits of divorce in favor of the injured 
party, in cases of adultery, of obstinate desertion, of attempts upon life, 
of outrageous cruelty, of iocurable madness, and, perhaps, of personal 
imbecility ; but by no means indulges the same privileges to mere dis- 
like, to opposition of humors, and inclination, to contrariety of taste and 
temper, to complaints of coldness, neglect, severity, peevishness, jeal- 
ousy ; not that these reasons are trivial, but because such objections 
may always be alleged, and are impossible by testimony to be ascer- 
tained; so that to allow implicit credit to them, and to dissolve mar- 
riages whenever either party thought fit to pretend them, would lead in 
its effects to all the licentiousness of arbitrary divorces.” If a mar- 
ried pair, in actual and irreconcilable discord, complain that their hap- 
piness would be better consulted, by permitting them to determine a 
connection which is become odious to both, it may be told them, that 
the same permission, as a general rule, would produce libertinism, dis- 
sension, and misery among thousands, who are now virtuous, and quiet, 
and happy in their condition; and it ought to satisfy them to reflect 
that, when their happiness is sacrificed to the operation of an unrelent- 
ing rule, it is sacrificed to the happiness of the community.” 

If there be any truth in Phrenology, this argument is a grand fallacy. 
Actual and irreconcilable discord arises from want of harmony in the 
natural dispositions of the parties, counected with differences in their 
cerebral organizations; and agreement arises from the existence of 
such harmony. The natures of the parties in the one case differ irre- 
concilably ; but to muintain that if two persons of such discordant minds 
were permitted to separate, thousands of accordant minds would in- 
stantly fly asunder, is as illogical as it would be to assert that, if the hu- 
mane spectatores of a street fight were to separate the combatants, they 
would forthwith be seized with the mania of fighting among themselves. 

In point of fact, the common arguments on this subject have been 
written in ignorance of the real elements of human nature, and are 
applicable only to particularly conatituted individuals. Married persons 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes us that a lady of his 
acquaintance “is easily frightened, aud when un- 
der the influence of this feeling, is unable to com- 
mand herself sufficiently to enter her room, if the 
fright was oaused by noise in that room, until she 
has ascertained, by sending some one to the 
room, that the noise was onused by a cat or by 
the falling of a book, or something else. She ia 
not, however, devoid of courage. For instanoe : 
she was awakened one night, as she thought, by 
some one entering the room, and on reaching out 
her hand it came in contact with another band, 
which she immediately grasped, oalling out to her 
husband to get up and light the candle qulek, as 
there was somebody in the room, and she had the 
person by the hand. 

„On the candle being lighted, it was discov- 
ered that she was holding on to one of her own 
hands on which her head had been resting until 
the hand had become asleep, or cold and insen- 
sitive. 

“She is a lady of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence and amiability, and this peculiarity is a 
source of mortification and regret to herself and 
friends. Does this arise from a diseased state of 
the organ of Cantion, or from a deranged physioal 
system, as she is often in very delicate health ? 
Your remarka on this oase will be read with in- 
terest in the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNaL.” 


There is, perhaps, no better way to prove the 
truth of the leading doctrines of Phrenology than 
by referring to oases of contradictory manifesta- 
tion, or to cases of abnormal, diseased, or ex- 
cessive manifestation. Insanity itself was former- 
ly regarded aa being the work of the devil, 
instead of being the result of 2 diseased condition 
ofthe brain. Now, the light of Phrenology shows 
that insanity arises from cerebral disturbance, 
and those forms of it which are special and pecu- 
liar arise from the diseased condition of particu- 
lar organs of the brain. We have on record 
cases of diseased Benevolence, and the conse- 
quence is that the person is morbldly sympathetic 
and kind; or Veneration, producing devoutness 
overmuch ; or Self-Esteem, giving an inordinately 
proud, haughty, and overbearing disposition ; or 
Approbativeuess, making the person vain, and 
tremulously sensitive to praise and censure; or 
Hope, giving unfounded and wild anticipations; 
or Consoientiousness, giving the moat abject self- 
condemnation and excessive and groundless fear 
of doing wrong; or Spirltnality, causing the per- 
eon to imagine himself in the misty, ghost-popu- 
lated fields of dreamland, aud possessed by all 
extravagant fancies; or Cautiousness. giving 
groundless apprehensions of danger and the most 
tormenting fears of every real or imaginary evil; 
or Seoretiveuees, imparting a ely, mysterious, 
jealous disposition; or Acquisitiveness, giving a 
grasping, miserly feeling, with apprebensions of 
poverty and the poorhouse; or Destruotiveness 
and Combativeness, giving rabid, fierce, and cruel 
passions, and a captious, quarrelsome spirit; or 
Parental Love, giving a morbidly tender and 
anxious solioitude about children; or Amative- 
ness, leading the person to become jealous in mat- 
ters of love, or at times sensual and feverish in 
that element of the social nature. Some are mu- 
sic mad; some warped by abstract philosophical 
speculations. 

Such phases of mental aberration are easily ex- 
plained on the phrenological theory of a plurality 
of organs in the brain; but no theory of mental- 
ity which recognizes the mind as a unit or the 
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brain as a single organ, can afford the least light 
on this most interesting subject. 

Many abnormal modes of action in the different 
faculties exist which can not properly be called 
insanity. A mote irritates the eye and makes 
sight painfal, without materially injuring the 
correctness of vision; so general disease makes 
Cautiousness painfully active, depresses Hope, 
irritates Amativeness, arouses Secretiveness to 
suspicions, provokes Combativeness to punish- 
ment, and makes all the affections and sympathies 
take on s painful, unhappy mode of action. 

We regard the case in point as coming under the 
latter class. It ia a case of very large Cautious- 
ness, rendered morbidly active by infirm health, 
joined to an exalted condition of the nervous tem- 
perament. The fact that she shows courage in 


the very paroxysms of fear beautifully illustrates 
the plurality of the mental organs, and shows 
that fear and oonrage, or kindness and severity, 
or love of money and generosity, may exist at the 
same time in the same individual. 


— ——— 


PHRENOLOGY AMONG THE PEOPLE. 


Oue science is working its way to the respect 
and confidence of the people, and individuals and 
families are trying to avail themselves of its ad- 
vantages. The following will show what wo mean : 

“ I have had my children's heads examined, and 
by the advice thus obtained, I have been very 
much benefited in respect to their training.” Thus 
remarked Alderman Boole in onr office recently. 

F. K., in a letter on business, remarks: ‘I 
would much rather lose my dinner than che 
Journau. It has done me more good than all the 
other papers I have ever read, and I am trying to 
get sub oribers for it. I try to persuade young 


-mea and women to read your books and papers. 


Pror. FowlxR's Lecrurrs.—Last evening, to 
a most respeotable and numerous audience, Prof. 
Fowler delivered a most interesting lecture on the 
application of Phrenology to the choice of the 
most appropriate occupation, or pursuit in life, as 
pointing out those avocations to whioh each per- 
sou is best adapted, aud iu whioh he might, or 
might not, succeed. The lecture was peculiarly 
interesting, and it seemed to us that at each suo- 
ceeding effort he makes, Prof. Fowler progresses 
wouderfully in the power of delineating, illus- 
trating, and communicating information regard- 
ing the training, the cultivating, or restrainiug 
of the various powers of the human mind. Speak- 
ing from what we heard and saw last evening, and 
not phrenologioally, we are bound to acoord to the 
professor a wonderful development of the faculties 
of language, correct appreciation of human na- 
ture, imitation, and a vitality which gives life and 
expression in a most forcible manner to all he says 
—whether locking at the fidelity of the gestures 
and language in whioh he portrays the oharacter- 
istics of veneration and high appreciation of the 
sublime in religion and nature, or those with which 
he pictures the every-day, mirth-creating occur- 
rences of life. He has in perfection that gift 
which he so earnestly advocates the cultivation of 
natural eloquence. His lecture as a whole was 
perfect in its combinations, excellent in its illus- 
trations, and wonderfully truthful in its deduc- 
tions and suggestions. Each eveuing, too, the 
number of his audieuce increases--a marked trib- 
ute to his talent—and as the stay of this really 
fully qualified, mental and practical professor of 
Phrenology will be but short, we would say to one 
and all of our readers, do uot lose the present op- 
portunity ; go, hear, and consult Prof. Fowler, 
and theu judge for yourselves if anything we have 
said in his favor has beeu out of place.— Quebec 
Gazette, Sept. 16th, 1859. 
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NHATNESS RUN MAD. 
INSANITY IN THE ORGAN OF ORDER. 


There is but littlo danger that the majority of 
people will injure themselves by the exceasive ap- 
plications of cold water. neither outwardly or in- 
wardly, or that, like Queen Victoria, they will 
use only distilled water for their toilets, or imitate 
the Pharisees in their constant ablutions; still 
there ie an exoees to which cleanliness can be 
carried, though it will very rarely equal that of 
the Princesa Alexandrine, of Bavarla, whose fear 
of dirt was a genuine monomania, The English 
Handbook of Etiquette, which desorites her mel- 
ancholy history, eays, that at first she was only 
over-scrupulous, At dinner she would minutely 
inspect her plate, and if she saw the slightest 
speck upon lt, would send for another She would 
then turn the napkin round and ronnd, and exam- 
ine every corner, often leaving the table because 
she thought she was not served properly in this 
respect. At last she believed that she saw dirt in 
everything. She and everything around her par- 
took of the general taint. She could not be clean 
enough, and at last became mad and died. 

i — 


WILLIAM LYON MACKBNZIB. 


WN. Lyon Macxenzie was the great agitator 
and leader in the Canadian rebellion in 1887. 
Failing in his enterprise, chiefly because Canada 
was not ripe enongh for the change, he was 
obliged to flee to save himself from governmental 
penalties of halter or perpetual transportation. 
He came to New York, and spent twelve years, 
during which time the change of public sentiment 
in Canada was such that he was invited to return, 
and not only was he elected a member of Parlla- 
ment, but a subscription was started, and ten 
thousand dollars raised and presented to Mr. 
Mackenzie as a token of regard, and aleo as some 
remuneration for his loss of time and property in 
the liberal oause. This mouey he has invested as 
a foundatlou to leau on iu the evening of life. 

He was born in Scotland during the latter part 
of the last oentnry, and ooming early to Canada, 
he grew up in a love of the largest polltical lib- 
erty, which ripened into the rebellion of 1887. 
He now, as formerly, ie alive with patriotic fire, 
and though verging on threescore and ten, he 
publishes a spirited paper, Mackenzle's Toronto 
Weekly Message.” His great idea is the annex- 
ation of Canada and the United States, asa means 
of benefit to both countries. He ever has been in 
advance of his age. In 87 his foremost thought 
was by his government called treason. Fifteen 
years after, that treason had ripened into patriot- 
ism, whioh in his person was rewarded with pab- 
lic office and trust. Now he advocates annezation 
to the American Union, and may wait less than 
fifteen years for that thought to ripen iuto re- 
ality. As a writer and speaker, and in con- 
versation, Mr. Mackenzie is easy, pointed, posi- 
tive, witty, wise, quaint, racy, piquant, and very 
entertaining. He says what he believes withont 
stint, fear, or favor. His criticisms are sharp and 
fearless, and he talke of men aud measures with 
much the same assurance and independence as a 
cat handles half. grown kittens. 

The organisation of Mr. Mackenzie is peculiar. 
His head is twenty-four inches in ciroumference, 
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PORTEAIT OF WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE. 


his body is comparatively small, since he is 
ve feet five inches in height, and weighs only 
150 pounds. His temperament is very ao- 
ind excitable, and he lives chiefly through 
rain and nervous system. He is eminently 
itator, a oritio, and a fault- finder. His Com- 
anessa is large; hence he is ready to attack 
which he disapproves, and thus stirs up and 
s people; and having a large intellectual 
opment, he looks ahead, lives in advance of 
me, criticises and ridicules effete institutions 
rhatever he regards as unsound in idea, law, 


ge. 

add his Appeal to the People of Upper 
la,“ on behalf of his paper, the Message,” 
en in December last. This will give the 
r an idea of his characteriatic spirit, and 
glance at his career. 


‘EAL TO THE PEOPLE OF UPPER CANADA, 


Je are on the eve of 1860; and having been 
ted in my long-cherished design of agitating 
olitical independence in Britain by well- 
u, insurmountable obstacles, I at once fell 
in June last, upon the press. Knowing 
my personal experience in your offairs ex- 
d over a period of forty years; that many 
nbered with kindly feelings that I had often 
ed in promoting measures for the general 
and in checking proceedings that would 
been strongly injurious; that I had been the 
nal friend and often the adviser of large 
ers of our old inhabitants; that I had, as a 
o servant, been faithful to your interest, 
suffering heayy privations and persecutions 
ur sake; and believing, that although daily 


newspapers, owing to the 
extent of their resources, 
and the patronage of power 
and of party, would as a 
thing of course far surpasa 
political weeklies in size and 
in the quantity of reading 
matter ; yet, that the advice 
and opinions of an old 
friend, whom you upheld 
till be had retired from the 
legislature, and has now 
become the senior or oldest 
editor of any existing nows- 
paper all over the North 
American Colonies, would 
continue to be welcomed 
once u week at many a hap- 
py fireside, during the few 
months or years yet left 
him to work; believing, 
also, that although the Mes- 
sage is not large, it may 
often prove a check upon 
plausible error, à warning 
against plausible politicians 
and their selfish schemes, 
and always (aa heretofore) 
an earnest advocate of liber- 
ty and progress, and what- 
ever will conduce to the 
growth of Canada in integ- 
rity, intelligence, and in- 
dustry, I now appeal to you 
to extend its circulation, by taking this subscrip- 
tion list promptly among your neighbors, and 
urging them, us I now do, to send in their names. 

“I never liked the management of any news- 
paper, and when I undertook it first in May, 1824, 
I had to employ riders to carry my numbers 
round the country; there was not one post- offiee 
for twenty-five now; the people were few and 


-scattered far apart; payments were (ns now) 


slow, and often neglected altogether; but I liked 
the cause I advocated in truth and hopefulness, 
the rights of the many. I feel warm and hearty 
in that good cause still. Thousands of miles have 
I traveled among you lecturing ; tons upon tons 
of documents useful to all did Ispread among you 
in an era when I could better afford it than now. 
I have ever opposed Land Monopoly, Habitual 
Intemperance, Tariffs to discourage our Home 
Industry, heavy Debt, Executive Profligaoy and 
Waste, and every measure caloulated to hinder 
the well-being of mankind. My votes, registered 
in your legislative journals since 1828, vouch for 
me—Slavery, as it exists in the States especially, 
I have ever abhorred. 


appeal to this generation whether, at a mo- 
ment of doubt and difficulty like the present, my 
humble voice ought to be silenced by finance. 
Wealth I have not cared for; offices in a colony 
are little to my taste; but ought I to be crushed 
by faction because I can not descend to be the 
mere parasite of ambitious partisans and of plausi- 
ble schemes, to keep or place party hacks in posi- 
tions where they may do more mischief to Can- 
ada. I never liked the Union of 1840, and have 
not a particle of faith in Mr. Galt’s proposition, 
adopted at the Convention held here last month, 
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of entering into a still stronger and far more 
costly league with French Canada, to uphold 
three, or five, or more governments. Would it 
give us a wider market, free for sale or purchase ? 
Would it bring back the tide of immigration? 
Would it lessen the odious tariff that now presees 
heavy on Canada? Would it not increase our 
public debt, and check reform and progress? 
Has the experience of the last nineteen years 
made a closer union with the hierarchy of Rome, 
and a people alien to us in feelings, language, 
manners, and origin, more desirable? My views 
on such questions are fully expressed in an Al- 
manac for 1860. 

“You would not like to see the man who was 
so often sent to assist in making laws for you 
sent from York, Ontario, Peel, Haldimand, the 
first elective magistrate ever sworn into office in 
Canada—made a dependent on faction, and on ite 
mouthpiece. I never have been so shackled, and 
I urge upon you to assist in making my newspa- 
per pay (which it does not), by increasing its sub- 
scription list. Do not tell me ‘ the times are hard,’ 
for if oertain others of your public servants had 
voted with me the wicked bills that have done 
much evil to Canada, its prosperity would not 
have probably failed. This request is made to 
liberals only. 

“Of the manner in which the Message is got 
up I say nothing. With those of you who know 
what I have done and suffered since 1820, the 
wonder might be that energy enough is left me to 
conduct a public journal. 

„ never have been, never will be, neutral on 
any great issue that may come before the coun- 
try. 80 long as I wield a pen, it shall be for 
freedom, truth, and justice in mercy. 

„Europe is like a voloano, ready to pour forth 
its lava. North America is convulsed, by means 
of that accursed Slavery which English Statesmen 
forced upon her old colonies, and out of which 
English traders made fortunes, as slave-ship own- 
ers; France shows the will to war with Britain; 
India bears her bonds uneasily ; China is intend- 
ed for a period of foreign bondage; Canada seeks 
relief from many burdens ; Austria clings to popes 
and emperors; Italy is kept down by priestly 
power and foreign bayonets, 

Some say the Message was at one time irreg- 
ular in its issues; if you but knew how many are 
indebted to it, and the way in which its editor is 
paid by some, you would wonder that in defiance 
of party leaders and their elastic principles, it ex- 
ista at all. Not that I believe I have lost public 
confidence, for who have you elected so often to 
offices in your gift? Who have you provided 
with such a generous homestead donation? All I 
could do to prove gratitude I have done; and as 
spiritual guides are easential in the mighty con- 
cerns of eternity, surely temporal affairs need 
advisers also; who ought to be upheld on the vol- 
untary principle, in a pecuniary independence, 
while influencing the people and their rulers, 
thrcugh reason and argument. 


The views I advocate may bring personal dis- 
couragement and proscription, with poor supplies, 
to the sincere editor. When they are about to pre- 
vail, however, many of those who now oppose and 
even mock the real friends of freedom, will be the 
foremost and moet successful in the race after pe- 
cuniary rewards. W. L. Mackenzie. 

“Tononto, Deo, 24, 1659.” 
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W. J. A. FULIER. 
PURENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER.” 

You have inherited your temperament and 
physical constitution, to a great extent, from 
your mother, and you have her strong peculiari- 
ties of disposition. You have considerable of the 
masculine as connected with your will, pride, in- 
dependence, positiveness, and force of character ; 
but you harmonize with your mother in sympa- 
thy, intuition, social affection, and nearly all the 
gentler elements of human nature. You are un- 
doubtedly from s long-lived, hardy family — re- 
markably tough on the father’s side, and of un- 
common vitality on the mother’s, Both branches 
of the family are long-lived. Your mother’s fam- 
ily get fat as they get older, and your father’s 
hard and wrinkled toward the last. 

You are known among your business acquaint- 
ances for uncommon energy and straightforward- 
ness; for bringing everything to a focus as soon 
as may be. You are also known for s tendency 
to conquer difficulties and overcome obstacles. 
And those of your friends who can get your posi- 
tive word of promise rely upon its fulfillment as 
confidently sa they would upon an eclipse that 
had been predicted by a Mitchell. 

Among the social group, you are known for 
great cordiality and pliability, especially toward 
the young and the feminine. You would make a 
first-rate family physician, because you would be 
popular among the women and children. You are 
naturally interested in schools and in the devel- 
opment of the rising generation. 

You are patriotic—are fond of home and home 
sssociations, Your idea of riches takes form in 

a fine home, in all its convenient and elegant ap- 
pointments — not in bank stocks or Western land 
speculations—but first and mainly in that which 
constitutes the home — the table, the library, the 
horse, the chickens, and children. Nor do you 
forget the wife—you almoet worship woman. 

You are not vindictive, though you have thor- 
oughness and exeoutive force; but this is more 
the result of n steady, strong will than of mere 
persistency. You are neither extra cautious in 
action nor circumspect in speech. You generally 
stride right on to the accomplishment of that 
which you do; your first impulse is to go straight, 
though you may sometimes take a course of indi- 
rection when you think it expedient 


„Means. Fowien AND Weris—At the suggestion of 
my friend Colonel Thorpe, I entered your office unherald- 
ed and unknown, and had a phrenological examination 
of my bead made by Mr. N. Bizer. My frienda who have 
read the diagnosis of the case, as made by Mr. S., have 
been so struck with Its marvelous fidelity, and I am my- 
self so astounded at the truthfulness of the representation, 
oven to my defects of character, that I feel that I should 
not do justice elther to myself or the science of Phrenol- 
ogy (jn which I haye hitherto had no more than a vague, 
shadowy sort of knowledge or beller), did I not make 
some expression of opinion upon your examination. Itis 
pronounced by my family and friends, and I certainly 
believe it to be myself, as correct a delineation of my 
tral s of character as it is possible to give. 

I do not write this note of acknowledgment for publi- 
cation, but you are at liberty to make such use of it as you 
please, if you think it will in any way advance tho science 
of which you are such able and faithful exponenta. T 
have been almost a skeptle In Phrenulogy, but candor 
compels me to aay now—* I helleve.” 

Very truly yours, W. J. A. Furuer. 
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You value property only 
as it is useful, and if you 
had a fixed income to supply 
your wants, as an individ- 
ual you would be sstintied ; 
then you would onltivate 
literature, would travel, 
study sciences, or whatever 
other culture you desired 
to follow out. This monèy- 
making as a business ia 
rather irksome to you . and 
in your pursuit you forget 
the dollar in the effurt to- 
ward the socomplishment of 
success. 

You can make a strong 
appeal to the religious foo). 
ings of a community; if n~ 
stump orator, you wonld 
not fail to evoke an enthu- 
slasm among the people by 
an appeal to their sense of 
duty to God. But you feel 
it difficult to accept any- 
body’s creed. You believe (4 
in natural religion— in jov- 
ing and serving God because ` 
he is a common father of the 
race. You reverence what- 
evor is ancient: you know 
what“ woodman, spare that 
tree,” means, and would 
value s relationship to men 
of renown and integrity. 

You have strong sympathy and kindness - find 
it difficult to read aloud any touching passage, es- 
pecially a domestic soene where a child is in- 
volved. As a speaker you could play upon the 
element of sympathy in others by exciting it in 
yourself; and if a lawyer, and there were any- 
thing in a case to call out sympathetio tenderness, 
you would be sure to find it. But at the same 
time you have the desire and capacity to whip 
scoundrelism and castigate rasonlity ‘naked 
through the world.” 

You have a natural taste for the study of mind 
and an intuitive judgment of character, and if 
you follow this first judgment you will rarely 
have occasion to modify your opinions, and you 
miss it when you go contrary to your first impres- 
sions of character. A man’s character is always 
outlined to your judgment the first ten minutes 
you talk with him. 

You have a talent for discrimination, for sifting 
the precious from the vile—the appropriate from 
the inappropriate — the ohaif from the wheat. 
When you are really wrought up you have a con- 
deosed and vigorous power of statement, and 
when you have laid a case out in your best style, 
the audience or jury understand it as clearly as 
language can make it. 

You can never do anything until you get a plan 
in your mind. You find it difficult to drop down 
into a subject and work without order. Still, in 
many respects, you seem to be lacking in order. 
You sometimes find it difficult to individualize 
things because your sight is short; but when 
things are recognized you sift them thoroughly. 

You enjoy pictures, colors, and the beauties of 


nature and art, and would make an excellent judge 
of artistic productions, especially of fine engrav- 
ings where form is developed by light and shade. 

Your Individuality is hardly large enough, 
hence you frequently fail to recognize wt a glance 
those whom you have known before. If you go 
into a museum you want to examine one thing at 
atime; are more likely to be thorough in a few 
things than to give a casual examination to many. 

Your argumenta generally have a practical 
handle, and your chain of discussion a practical 
hook to connect it with common life. You have 
an eye for mechanism, but you have not patience 
to manipulate. You like the daguerreotype be- 
cause it lays the foundation and puts on the fin- 
ishing touch at a single effort, Whatever process 
suits you, is adbered to until it is accomplished. 

You are known for criticism, for intuition, knowl- 
edge of character, sympathy, respect and rever- 
ence, determination, pride, independence, and 
strong impulses, and your character is centralized 
on this class of faculties, You are known also for 
an intense individualiem or selfhood. You lean on 
yourself, not other people. What you are you 
want to be on your own account, without depend- 
ing upon othera, 

You ought to have more faith, more power to 
imitate, more economy, more Secretiveness and 
policy, and perhaps a trifle more of Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness. If you were a magis- 
trate, the weeping wife or the memory of the 
man’s children would be likely to unbend your 
determination and make you lean too far on mer- 
cy's side. But in the heat of the trial you could 
pursue a criminal to conviction, Your mind 
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would be better balanced if you had a little more 
lemon-juice with the saccharine. Men who wish 
to control you, if they are wise, never put on aira 
of authority and try to drive you. They appeal 
to your sympathy and carry their point. 

Your Language is large, and you do not need a 
written preparation. Your best things are said 
upon the spur of the moment, and when you have 
once uttered a thought under this inspiration, you 
can never better it without rubbing off its edge. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
BY T. n. THORFR. 

The subject of this memoir is a brilliant illus- 
tration of the difficulty which men of character 
often experience in getting into a pogition in life 
suited to their natural abilities. Mr. Fuller was 
undoubtedly designed by nature for a lawyer, 
and his rapid success in that profession would 
seem to indicate that his earliest proclivities 
would have been in that direction. Ever restless, 
and impelled by a strong mind and self-sustain- 
ing will, he seems to have adopted various kinds 
of inconsistent pursuits, all the while conscious 
that he was out of his proper place. The result 
has been that Mr. Fuller, though still a young 
man, has an experience of adventure which 
seldom falls to the lot of those who have nearly 
reached the end of a long and eventful life. 

His ancestors were of the energetic and enter- 
prising race of the Puritans, and if he does not 
date from the time of the fields of Cressy and 
Agincourt, he is intimately associated with the 
equally honorable founders of New England. 
The earliest representative of his family in Massa- 
chusetta was a minister, whose oharacter and 
abilities were marked in his day, and which shed 
a luster upon the good name and fame of his de- 
soendants. From the sturdy race whence he 
sprung, he inherited not only a superior mind, 
but a robust coustitution probably never sur- 
passed. His grandfather died at the age of 
eighty-nine from an accident; was a hale and 
hearty man, and apparently had in store many 
years of active life. His father, who was a ses- 
faring man, was drowned at the age of sixty- 
seven, in the vigor of middle age, while his 
mother is now living at the ripe age of seventy, 
and can accomplish more work than most any 
young woman of the present generation. 

Mr. Faller was born April 8th 1822, in Boston, 
in whose common schools he was ednoated, and 
he is an excellent exawple of the thoroughness 
with which the rudimental branches of education 
are there taught. He graduated at the Public, 
High, and Latin schools of his native city, and 
afterward entered Harvard University, and both 
there and at school was always at the head of his 
olass and bore away the firet prizes for scholar- 
ship and oharacter. At the age of eighteen, in 
accordance with the custom of a Yankee boy, he 
was thrown upon his own resources. His father’s 
calling naturally throwing him into the company 
of an adventurous class of people, he conoluded 
he would go abroad.“ Without any specific 
purpose, he traveled extensively in Europe aud 
in this country before attaining his majority, and 
so infatuated was he with the sea, that he then 
shipped on board of a whaler as a foremast hand, 
in which capacity he distinguished himself in the 
performance of the most daring acts of duty, and 
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protected the sailors on board of his own and 
other sbipa from the brutality of ignorant and 
unprinoipled officers. In the “ watches below,” 
he would read to his shipmates from instructive 
books, and to the utter astonishment of the 
officers, would ocoasionally interlard his colloquial 
yarns with Latin quotations. During this voyage 
he oiroumnavigated the globe and visited most of 
the porte and islands of the Pacific. Returned 
from this rough experience, his mind oraving a 
more intellectually active life than the ocean af- 
forded, he oonoeived that the West offered in- 
ducements to satisfy his ambition, and settled in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Characteristic of most all 
of our self-made men, he signalized his advent in 
this new field of labor by teaching school, which 
honorable and usefal employment he abandoned 
for the onerous duties of a steamboat olerk on the 
Western Lakes. Here he frequently distinguished 
himself by discharging the duties not only of 
olerk, but captain, mate, deck-hand and ladies’ 
man, and occasionally showed by his discipline on 
the lower deck that the sympathy he expressed for 
poor Jack” partook largely of sentimentality. 

His mind gradually developed, and his next 
phase in life was as editor of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, at that time the leading Whig news- 
paper in the Northwest. Gen. Rufus King, son 
of President Charles King, of Columbia College, 
was his partner and co-editor. Daring this period, 
as a representative of his newspaper, he traveled 
extensively in different States of the Union, and 
spent a winter in Washington; and his remarks 
upon the public men and policy of the day, as 
correspondent of his own paper, attracted marked 
attention. As an evidence of the distinguished 
consideration in which he was held by his party, 
the administration of Gen. Taylor appointed him 
a purser in the navy. In consequence of the 
recklessness which at that time characterized his 
disposltion, he declined the appointment, and dis- 
posed of his interest in the Sentinel, deeming 
that the newly opened gold-fields of California 
were especially suited to his adventurous nature. 
In common with many others, he found that 
“distance lent enchantment to the view,” and 
the result was a series of adventures, of small 
triumphs aud large misfortunes, which in the 
hand; of a Marryatt or Cooper would have afford- 
ed material for innumerahle volumes of graphio 
interest. He three times visited California: once 
around the Horn, once across the Isthmus, and 
once over the plains, returning home by way of 
Panama, Nicaragua, and Mexico. Several of his 
adventures from his own pen, striking and peril- 
ous in their nature, have embellished the pages of 
some of our best periodicals and magazines. 
While in California he edited a newspaper, and 
was “ smart enough to keep a hotel,” which last 
employment can only be appreciated by those who 
lived in the Golden State soon after the discovery 
of its auriferous treasures. Possessed with the 
impression that he had not reached his true posi- 
tion, he finally found himself in the city of New 
York, the head-quarters of enterprise and iutelli- 
gence, where he soon formed an arsociation with 
Col. Hiram Faller, in the editorial management of 
the Mirror, aud was subsequently connected with 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, of whioh 
he was associate editor for the first two years of 
its publication. 
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The nomination of Col. Fremont for the Presi- 
denoy, and his intimate personal acquaintance with 
that distinguished gentleman, inspired Mr. Fuller 
with a warm political enthusiasm; and in that 
exciting canvass he was one of the most efficient 
and practically useful stamp speakers of the cam- 
paign. His success as a popnlar orator had de- 
termined him to enter upon the praotice of law, 
in whioh course he was cordially sustained by his 
friends, who predicted for him eminent success. 

Mr. Faller’s mind was now matured. The in- 
flaence which he exerted over the masses as a 
publio speaker developed a latent power of which 
he had heretofore been himself unconscious. He 
resumed his long neglected law studies, and eoon 
found in these so many new charms which were in 
consonance with his tastes and feelings, that he ex- 
pressed gratification that he was not incambered 
with the onerous responsibilities incident to an 
office, and that what seemed to him at one time a 
severe loss, was only a temporary embarrassment, 
and has proved to be a permanent advantage. In- 
stead of being a scurvy politician,” he is now one 
of the most promising men of the New York bar. 

In 1857 he commenced his practice, and almost 
immediately received a luorative offer from 
Horace H. Day to be his special attorney, and 
entered at onoe upon the diffioult practice of the 
famous India rabber litigation aad other patent 
causes. It was now that Mr. Faller and his 
friends discovered that the vicissitudes of his pre- 
vious oareer, that the traveler, the sailor before 
the mast, the hotel keeper in California, the clerk 
on the Western steamboat, and the professional 
editor, had all been tutoring his mind with knowl- 
edge of men and the waye of the world, whioh, 
joined with the discipline of the legal profession, 
gave him an invincible power. He seemed intui- 
tively to comprehend what was needed to en- 
lighten a judge, or gain the support or sympathy 
of a jury. Under his treatment the complicated 
manufacture of India-rubber was explained in the 
court-room with a precision and clearness rarely 
before attained, and the result has been that he 
has succeeded in every patent litigation in whioh 
he has been engaged, and in every State in whioh 
he has tried a case. . 

The consolidation of India · rubber interests, 
withdrew a large amount of business from the 
courts, and Mr. Fuller finding that his time, here- 
tofore occupied with a specialty, would be but 
partially employed, very judiciously selected for 
a partner Leon Abbott, Esq., who for many years 
had been engaged in the successfal prosecution of 
criminal and civil cases. Asa prominent evidence 
of the appreciation in which they are held by liti- 
gants in large aud responsible cases, they have 
been selected to prosecute the Great Eastern for 
infringing an American patent. This case involves 
some of the moat delicate queaticns of internationa] 
law that can affect great commercial nations. 

To perfect health Mr. Faller adds legal acumen, 
great executive ability, an adamantine will, and 
an unflagging energy. Mr. Fuller's theory in the 
practice of law is, that legal success depends 


upon jadicious and untiring effort on the part of 
the attorney for hia client, and that that lawyer 
achieves the greatest success at the bar who not 
only presents the Jaw to the court in the most 
clear and concise manner, but who also elucidates 
his case by felicitous illustrations drawn from the 
incidents of every - day life. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Page THIETY-EIGHT.] 

may be divided into three classes: First. those whose dispositions nat- 
urally accord, and who, consequently, are happy; secondly, those in 
whom there are some feelings in harmony, but many in discord, and 
who are in the medium state between happiness and misery ; and, 
thirdly, those between whose dispositions there are irreconcilable dif- 
ferences, and who are, in consequence, altogether nohappy in each 
other’s society. 

Paley’s views, if applied to persons who are bordering on the middle 
line of like and dislike toward each other, would be sound. To hold 
up to such persons extreme difficulty or impossibility in obtaining a dis- 
solution of the marriage tie, will present them with motives to cultivate 
those feelings in which they agree; while to offer them easy means of 
terminating it, might lead to a reckless aggravation of. their quarrels. 
But this is only one clase, and their case does not exhaust the question. 
Where the union is really accordant in nature, the facility of undoing 
it will vot alter its character, vor produce the desire to destroy the 
happiness which it engenders. Where it is irremediably unsuitable 
and unhappy, the sacrifice of the parties will not mend their own con- 
dition ; and as the happy are safe in the attractions of a reciprocal af- 
fection, the only persous who can be eaid to be benefited by the exam- 
ple of the inseparability of the wretched, are the class of waverere to 
whom I have alluded. I humbly think that nature has attached not a 
few penalties to the dissolution of the marrisge tie, which may have 
some effect on this class; and that these, aided by proper legal impedi- 
ments to the fulfillment of their caprices, might render the restraints 
on them snfficient, without calling for the absolute sacrifice of their 
completely unhappy brethren for the supposed public good. 

Such a conclusion is greatly strengthened by the consideration that 
the dispositions of children are determined, in an important de- 
gree, by the predominant dispositions of the parents, and that to pre- 
vent the separation of wretched couples is to entail misery on the off- 
spring, not only by the influence of example, but by the transmission 
of ill-constituted brains—which is the natural result of the organs of the 
lower feelings being maintained, by dissension, in a state of constant 
activity in their parents. 

The argument that an indissoluble tie presents motives to the exercise 
of grave reflection before marriage, might be worthy of some consider- 
ation, if persons contemplating that state possessed adequate means of 
rendering reflection successful ; but while the law permits matrimonial 
unions at ages when the parties are destitute of foresight (in Scotland, 
in males at 14, and in femates at 12), and while the system of moral and 
intellectual education pursued in this country furnishes scarcely one 
sound element of information to guide the judgment in ita choice, the 
argument is a mockery at once of reason and of human suffering. It 
appears to me that until mankind shall be inetructed io the views which 
1am now advocating (in so far as experience shall prove them to be 
sound), and shall be trained to venerate them as institutions of nature, 
and to practice them in their conduct, they will not possess adequate 
means of acting rationally and successfully in forming marriages. 
While sources of error encompass them on every side, they ought not 
to be deprived of the possibility of escaping from the pit into which they 
may have inadvertently fallen ; and not only divorce for infidelity to the 
Marriage vow, but dissolution of marriage by voluntary consent, under 
proper restrictions, and after due deliberation, should be permitted.“ 

Having now considered the general snbjeet of marriage, I proceed 
to make some remarka on the duties of parents to their children. 


* The Revised Statutes of Massachusetts (Chap. 76, Sec. 5) permit divorce “ for adul- 
tery, or defect in either party, or when either of them is sentenced to confinement to hard 
labor fn the B tate Prison, or in any jail or house of correction, for the term of life, or for 
seven years or more ; and no pardon granted to the party so sentenced, after a divorce 
for that cause, shall restore the party to his or ber conjugal rights.” This last is a just 
and bamane provision ; for It is calculated for the relief of the innocent partoer of a con- 
armed criminal. When will the taw of England contain a similar enactment? The 
class which makes the laws in Britain is not that which supplies criminais to jails or 
penal colonies, and it is onen long before the mere dietates of humanity and justice 
prompt them to relieve an inferior order from an evil, the pressure of which is not ex- 
pertenced by themselves. 
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Their first duty is to transmit sound constitutions, bodily and mental, 
to their offspring ; and this can be done only by their possessing sound 
constitutions themselves, and living in habitual observance of the natural 
laws. Having already treated of this duty in discussing the constitution 
of marriage, I shall not here revert to it. It is of high importance; be- 
cause, if great defects be inherent in children at birth, a life of suffer- 
ing is entailed on them: the iniquities of the fathers are truly visited 
on the children, to the third or fourth generation, of those who hate 
God by disobeying his commandments written in their frames. The 
empirical condition of medical science is one great cause of the neglect 
of the organic lawa in marriage. Not only do medical men generally 
abstain from warning ill-constituted individuals against marrying, but 
many of them deliberately form unions themselves, which, ou well-as- 
certained physiological principles, can not fail to transmit feebleness, 
disease, and suffering to their own children. It is snfficient here to 
disapprove of the selfishness of those who, for their own gratification, 
knowingly bring into the world beings by whom life can not fail to be 
regarded as a burden. 

In the next place, parents are bound by the laws of nature to sup- 
port, educate, and provide for the welfare and happiness of their chil- 
dren. The foundation of this duty is laid in the constitution of the 
mind. Philoprogenitiveness, acting slong with Benevolence, gives the 
impulse to its performance, and Veneration and Conscientionsness in- 
vest it with all the sanctions of moral and religious obligation. When 
these faculties are adequately possessed, there is in parents a strong 
and never slumbering desire to promote the real advantage of their off- 
spring; and in such cases, only intellectual enlightenment and pecuni- 
ary resources are wanting to insure its complete fulfillment. Neglect 
of, or indifference to, thie duty, is the consequence of deficiency either 
in Philoprogenitiveness, in the moral organs, or in both; and the con- 
duct of individuals thus unfavorably constituted should not be charged 
against human nature as a general fault. 

The views of Mr. Malthus on population may be adverted to in con- 
nection with the duty of parenta to support their families. Stated sim- 
ply, they are these: The productive powers of healthy, well-fed, weli- 
lodged, and well-clothed human beings are naturally so great, that fully 
two children will be born for every person who will die within a giveu 
time; and as a generation lasts about 30 years, at the end of that period 
the population will of course be doubled. In point of fact, in the cir- 
cumetances here enumerated, population is observed actually to donble 
itself in twenty-five years. This rate of increase takes place in the 
newly settled and healthy States of North America, independently of 
immigration. To become aware of the effects which this power of 
increase would produce in a country of circumecribed territory, like 
Great Britain, we need resort only to a very simple calculation. If, 
for example, Britain ia 1800 had contained 12 millions of inhabitants. 
and this rate of increase had taken place, the population in 1825. would 
have amounted to 24 millions; in 1850 it would amonnt to 48 millions; 
in 1875 to 96 millions; in 1900 to 192 millions; and in 1925 to 384 
millions; and 80 on, always doubling every twenty-five years. Now 
Malthus maintained that food can not be made to increase in the same 
proportion; we can uot extend the surface of Britain, for nature has 
fixed its limits; and no skill or labor will suffice to augment the pro- 
ductive powers of the soil in a ratio doubling every twenty-five years. 
As the same power of increase exists in other countries, similar obser- 
vatioos are applicable to them. He, therefore, drew the conclasion, 
that human beings (in the absence of adequate means of emigration, 
and of procuring food from foreign countries) should restrain their pro- 
ductive powers, by the exercise of their moral and intellectual faculties ; 
in other words, should not marry until they are in possession of suffi- 
cient means to maintain and educate a family; and he added, that if 
this rule were generally infringed, and the practice of marrying early 
and exerting the powers of reprodnction to their full extent became 
common, in a densely peopled country, Providence would check the 
increase by premature deaths, resulting from misery and starvation. 

This doctrine has been loudly declaimed against; but its merits may 
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be easily analyzed. The domestic affections are powerful, and come 
early into play, apparently to afford a complete guarantee against ex- 
tinction of the race; but along with them, we have received moral 
sentiments and intellect, bestowed for the evident purpose of guiding 
and restraiving them, so as to lead them to their best and most perma- 
nent enjoyments. Now, what authority is there from nature for 
maintaining that these affections alone are entitled to emancipation from 
moral restraint and intellectual guidance; and that they have a right to 
pursue their own gratification from the firet moment of their energetic 
existence to the last, if only the marriage vow shall have been taken 
and observed? I see no foundation in reason for this view. From the 
imperfections of our moral education we have been led to believe that, 
if a priest solemnize a marriage, and the vow of fidelity be observed, 
there is no sin, although there may be imprudence or misfortune, in 
rearing a family for whom we are unable to provide. But if we believe 
in the natural laws, as institutions of the Creator, we shall be satisfied 
that there is great sin in such conduct. We know that nature has 
given us stroug desires for property, and has fired us with ambition, the 
love of splendor, and other powerful longings; yet no rational person 
argues that theee desires may, with propriety, be gratified when we 
have not the means of legitimately doing so; or that any ecclesiastical 
ceremony or dispensation can theo render such gratification allowable. 
Why, then, should the domestic affections form an exception to the 
universal rule of moral guidance and restraint ? 

Mr. Sadier, a writer on this subject, argues, that marriages naturally 
become less prolific as the population becomes more dense, and that in 
this way the consequences predicted by Malthue are prevented. But 
this is trifling with the question; for the very misery of which Malthus 
speaks is the cause of the diminished rate of increase. This diminu- 
tion may be owing either to fewer children being born, or to more 
dying early, in a densely than in a thinly peopled country or district. 
The causes why fewer children are born in densely peopled countries 
are easily traced; some parents, finding subsistence difficult of attain- 
ment. poaetice moral restraint aod marry late; others who neglect this 
Precaution are, by the competition inseparable from that condition, op- 
pressed with cares and troubles, whereby the fruitfulness of marriage 
is diminished—but these are instances of misery attending on a dense 
state of population. Again, it is certain that in such circumstances the 
mortality of children is greater; but this also is the result of the con- 
fined dwellings, imperfect nutrition, depressed energies, and care and 
anxiety which, through competition, afflict many parents in that social 
condition. If the opponents of Malthus could show that there is a law 
of nature by which the productiveness of marriage ie diminished in 
Proportion to the density of the population, without an increase of 
misery, they would completely refute hia doctrine. This, however, 
they can not do. A healthy couple, who marry at a proper age, and 
live iu comfort and plenty, are able to rear as numerous and vigorous a 
family ia the county of Edioburgh, which is densely peopled, as in the 
thinly inhabited county of Ross. Mr. Malthus, therefore, does well in 
bringing the domestic affections, equally with our other faculties, under 
the control of the moral and iatellectual powers. 

A reflected light of the intentions of nature in regard to man may 
frequently be obtained by observing the lower animals. Almost all the 
lower creatures have received powers of increasing their numbers far 
beyond the voids made by death in the form of natural decay. If we 
consider the enormous numbers of sheep, cattie, fowls, hares, and 
_ other creatures, in the prime of fife, thet are annually slaughtered for 
human sustenance, and recollect that the stock of those existing is 
never diminished, we shall perceive that if every one of these animals 
which is produced were allowed to live and propagate, in a very few 
years a general desolation, through scarcity of food, would overtake 
them all. It is intended that these creatures should be put to death, 
and used as food. Now man, in so far as he ie an organized being, 
closely resembles these creatures, und in the instincts in question he is 
constituted exactly as they are. But he has obtained the gift of reason, 
and instead of being intended to be thinned by the knife and violence, 
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like the animals, he is invited to increase hie means of subsistence by 
his skill and industry, and to restrain his domestic affections by his 
higher powers of morality and reflection, whenever he reaches the 
limits of his food. As the mental organs may be enlarged or diminished 
in the course of generations by habitual exercise or restraint, it is prob- 
able that, in a densely peopled and highly cultivated nation, the organs 
of the domestic affections may diminieh in size and activity, and that a 
less painful effort may then suffice to resirain them than is at present 
necessary, when the world is obviously young, and capable of con- 
taining vastly more inhabitante than it yet possesses. 

The next duty of parents is, to preserve the life and health of their 
children after birth, and to place them in circumstances calculated to 
develop favorably their physical and mental powers. It is painful to 
contemplate the extent to which human ignorance and wickednes 
cause this duty to be neglected. “A hundred years ago,” says Dr. A. 
Combe, when the pauper infants of London were received and 
brought up in the workhouses, amid impure air, crowding, and want 
of proper food, not above one in tweuty-four lived to be a year old; so 
that out of 2,900 annually received into them, 2,690 died. But. when 
the conditions of health came to be a little better understood, and an 
act of Parliament was obtained obliging the parish officers to send the 
infants to nurse in the country, this frightful mortality was reduced to 
450, instead of 2,600! In 1781, when the Dublin Lying-in Hospital 
was imperfectly ventilated, “every sixth child died within nine days 
after birth, of convulsive disease; and after means of thorough ventilation 
had been adopted, the mortality of infants, within the same time, in 
five succeeding years, was reduced to nearly one in twenty.“ Even 
under private and maternal care, the mortality of infants is extraordi- 
nary. It appears from the London bills of mortality, that between a 
fourth and a fifth of all the infants baptized die within the first two 
years of their existence. This extraordinary result is not a part of 
the Creator’s designs; it does not occur in the case of the lower ani- 
mals, and must therefore have causes capable of removal.“ It is the 
panishment of gross ignorance and neglect of the organic laws. Before 
birth, the infant lives in a temperature of 98, being that of the mother: 
at birth it is suddenly ushered into the atmosphere of a cold climate ; 
and among the poorer classes through want, and among the richer 
through ignorance or inattention, it is often left very inadequately 
protected against the effects of this sudden change. In the earlier 
stages of infancy, improper food, imperfect ventilation, deficient clean- 
liness, and want of general attention, consign many to the grave; while 
in childhood and youth, great mischief to bealth and life are often oc- 
casioned by direct infringements of the organic laws. In a family 
which [ knew well, two sons, of promisiog constitutions, had slept du- 
ring the vears of youth in a very small bed-closet, with a window con- 
sisting of a single pane of glass, which was so near to the bed that it 
could never be opened with safety to their lungs during the night. 
Breathing the atmosphere of so small an apartment, for seven or eight 
hours in succession, directly tended to bring down the vigor of their 
respiratory organs, and to injure the tone of their whole systems. The 
effect of this practice was to prepare the lungs to yield to the first un- 
favorable influence to which they might be exposed; and accordingly, 
when such occurred, both fell victims to pulmonary disease. Similar 
cases are abundant; and the ignorance which is the root of the evil is 
the more fatal, because the erroneous practices which undermine the 
constitution operate slowly and iusidiously; and even after the resulis 
are seen, their causes are neither known nor suspected. For mauy 
years, a lady known to me was troubled with frequent and severe 
headaches. which she was unable to get rid off; but having been in- 
atructed in the fuuctions of the lungs, the constitution of the atmos- 
phere, and the bad effects of improper food and a sedentary life, she 
removed from a very confined bed-room which she had long eccupied, 
to one that was large and airy—she took regular exercise in the open 
air, and practiced discrimination with respect to her food; and after 
these precautions, her general health became good, aod headaches 
seldom annoyed her. This improvement lasted for upward of ten 
years, when a severe domestic calamity overtook her; brought back 
the disordered action of the stomach and head, and consigued her at 
last to a premature grave. 


* Physiology applied to Health and Education. 
[To BE contTIxvED] 
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A LADY'S BXAMPLB. 


A youne lady of our acquaintance, in England, 
Miss Carbutt, though well off pecuniarily, feels 
that she must do something, and that she has no 
right to lead a useless life. She has a great taste 
for teaching as well as the talent for imparting 
knowledge, and she takes these indications of na- 
ture as suggestions ef duty. She has, therefore, 
opened a eohool, and conducte it with as much in- 
terest and faithfulness as if her standing in soci- 
ety and her means of support depended on her 
success in teaching. 

An aged Quaker lady once said to us that “ the 
ornaments of the gay world wonld comfortably 
clothe the poor ;” and we remark that the unoo- 
cupied and wasted talent, time, and knowledge of 
the idle rich would, if properly applied, educate 
every poor and ignorant person in any country ; 
and these same unocoupied rich people would find 
it a new and eminent source of happiness to them- 
selves. The want of something to do, and the con- 


sciousness of not being usefal, have robbed many 
thousands of happiness who had all its conditions 
within their reaoh. To all. then, we say, do some- 
thing! be useful! Imitate our great, munificent 
Father, whose very being, like the aun in the 
heavens, is poured out in ceaseless and limitless 
profusion of good. Nor does he stop to find the 
clean, tbe educated, the rich, the happy, the re- 
spectable—but in His boundless mercy bends to 
the neglected, the lowly, and the vicious, to raise 
them up and to do them good. 
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EXTRAORDINARY PERFORMANCE. 


WEIGHT, SIZE, AND ORDER ACTIVE. 


A Youna man named Leotard, son of the pro- 
prietor of a gymnastio establishment at Mar- 
seilles, has struck out for himself a new deserip- 
tion of exercise of a moat daring character. Three 
trapeses, or pieces of wood about five feet long, 
are suspended from ropes attached to the extrem- 
ities, hung from the roof of the cirous—one in the 
center, and the others at about forty feet distance 
at each side. Leotard ascends to a small plat- 
form arranged for him above the place where the 
musicians sit, over the passage for the horses into 
the ring. The trapeze nearest to him being put in 
motion, he catches it as it flies up, and then, after 
balancing himse:f carefully, seizes it with both 
hands and darts into open space. After flying to 
the utmost extent of the ropes, he comes back 
with the recoil, and alights in safety on the spot 
from which he started. When he has done this 
two or three times, to show that the exercise is 
mere sport to him, he again launches himself into 
mid-air, but not this time to return, as before ; 
for when the trapeze has reached its fartheat 
point he suddenly lets go his hold, and, borne 
on by the impetus imparted, seizes the seoond 
trapeze, which in its turu carries him for- 
ward w the length of its rope, where he again 
quits it, springs to the third trapeze, and borne 
forward by it, alights on another platform on the 
opposite side of the circus, and in face of that from 
which he had started. It is quite impoasible to 
describe the effect produced by thie wonderful 
series of rial flights, ali effeoted w.th the most 
perfect nicety and precision. But what follows ia 
still more striking. The performer aguin seizes 

the third trapeze, and flinging himself forward as 
\ before, flies to its farthest limit, aud then quitting 
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it, springs to the second, which, however, he does 


not leave, but permits it to fly back toward the 
third; then as it descends, since hia back is to- 
ward the trapeze which he quitted the moment 
before, he all at once lets go with both hands, and 
turning in the air, seizes it again in time to meet 
the third, by oatching which he again reaches the 
platform. He performs several other feats of an 
equally original character, but the last which he 
effects transcends them all. Onoe more ascend- 
ing to the platform above the orchestra, he springs 
forward hanging by the hands to the trapeze, and 
quitting it as it approaches the end of its range, 
he gives a summersault in the air, and seizes the 
second trapeze as it descends. When it is consid- 
ered how truly brain, eye, and muscle must re- 
spond to each other in these performances, 
whole exhibition must be pronounced one of the 
moet extraordinary that has ever been seen of its 
eculiar description. Leotard, it is said, never 
fore appeared in public, but was accustomed to 
go through these feats when instructing the pupils 
at his father’s establishment, 
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Arrrx harvest, the dwellers in the country 
usually enjoy a reepite from their more arduous 
labors, which many improve by selling books. 
In this way they not only find a pleasant and 
profitable occupation, but bave an opportunity to 
travel and learn of men and manners from obser- 
vation. 

By the usual public conveyances we are whirled 
so rapidly through the country we can see very 
little of it, and we return from a journey of a 
thousand miles but very little wiser than when 
we started. With a few good books with which 
to favor purchasers, one need not heed the in- 
jonction, to “ put money in thy purse,” but can 
set out on a trip through the County or State, 
combining pleasure with profit, and return after a 
week, a month, or a year, a wiser and a richer man. 

We have prepared, for the further instruction 
of those desiring to set out on such a tour, a cir- 
cular which will give them more definitely our 
ideas on the subject, together with a list of val- 
uable, interesting, and Popular books, such as 
will prove of ready sale— which circular we shall 
be happy to send to any address ou application. 
Address Fowl rA AN WZIIS, 308 way, N.Y. 
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Conn in THE BAD. Poems, and Thoughts iu 
Prose. By Crammond Kennedy. With an Intredaction 
by C. B. Conant New York: Derby & Jackson. 
218 pages. 


This first book of the “ Boy Preacher,” of whom every- 
body has heard, is a very creditable affair, especially when 
we consider that many of the poetical effasious were writ- 
ten when he was but fifteen years of age. We confess our 
surprise that the work contalna so much that is really eie- 
gant in conception and meritorious in composition, and 
regard this first effort as an assurance of decided excele 
lence in the future. The work contains a beautiful steel 
engraved likeness of the author, is on the whole hand - 
somely gotten up, and deserves an extended circulation. 
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Sewine Machixzs.— Whatever tends tol ghten 
physical labor, and ee peolally whatever contributes to les- 
son the labor of womay, is deserviog ot our par leular atten- 
tlon. This is an age of inventions, and of ail the ventions 
of this faventive age none has done so much to emancipato 
woman from the thraldom of herd labor as the Sewing» 
Machine. 80 essential have they become that no well- 
orgauized household is considered complete without one. 
There are many varieties of this household indispensable, 
differing in degrees of merit from first-rate to kood - ſor· 
nothing. Among the first-rates is classed the Grover & 
Baker Machine, advertised in another column. We have 
frequeutly beard st commended by some of our friends 
who have it in use, who seem to be firmly eonvinced that 
tt Is the bost in the world. 
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To Correspondents. 


R. P. C.—I havea strong constitution, am not 
very fleshy, but have an undue amount of blood, which is 
quite oppressive. 

1. at kinds of food are most blood productive, and 
what least? and what should be wy habits and mode of 
living to diminish this sanguinary tendency ? 

Ans. Your diet should consist chiefiy of solid bread and 
frult; be careful and not ever-eat Take no more dripk 
than actual tbirst demands, and avoid all thirst provoking 
condiments, as ealt, sugar, spices, etc. ; especlally avoid all 
Greasy articles, coffee, and tea. 

% Would it be advisable for a young man of 8 

ler to 


to leave the farm to work in a cotton factory, in 
cultivate moderate Continuity’? d 


Ane. No; forno part of the business, except weaving, 
would tend to that result. You had better stiek to the farm. 

J. W. G.—1. What organs will counteract the 
deficiency of Eventuality ? 

Ans. None. Hearing, feeling, eto., help a blind man, but 
do not fully compensate for loss of aight. 


2 What tomperament is a Person with fair hair, bine 
eyes, and fair skin ? 


Aas. Any work on Phrenology will tell you the Sen- 
guine or Vital, with the Mental or Nervous temperament, 
prevails in such. 

8. Can a person be a gnod apeaker with large Lan- 
guage, Ideality, and Sublimity, and smal) Eventaality ? 

Ans. He would not be a good extemporaneous speaker, 
because he could not recall facts, incidents, or events with 
sufficient clearness and rapidity to supply the material for 
free ntierance, — 


E. M G.— When an individual is under the 
Influence of mesmerlem, can an organ which la mall. and 
which bas not been cultivated, be brought into active 
exercise? And if 90, could not mesmerism be used with 


great advantage in cultivating and developing those organs 
which are small and inactive? 


Ans. The mesmerie siate is induced by external effort, 
which being withdrawn lets the Person acted apon back 
to his normal state. The excitement of an organ under 
such Influences makes li more susce puble to normal excite- 
ment, but we would not predicate any considerable per- 
manency of inflnence from aueh a source. Liquor makes 
some men loving, others religious, others quarrelsome, bat 
when the steam goes down the excitement subsides 


J. J. L.-—1, What temperament had the great 
Dr. Johnson, » and what were his leading pbrenological 
organs? 

Ans. Vital-Mental temperament Intellectual organs, 
with Firmness and Comhativeness prominent. 


2. Te bashfulness a commendable tralt, or ie ft rather an 
indication of the want uf harmony among the faculties ? 


Ana, This trait is becoming obeoléte in these days. It 
is the result of tnharmonious developments or oxetusion 
from society. Cautionsoees and Approbativeness in excess 
with moderate Combatlvenes and Self-Esteem is a eom- 
mon canse of diffidence. 

& In your Joverat, and in your oral examinations, you 
sometimes state of persons that have Seereilveness largo 
that they are transpareut In such statements what is 
meant by transparency ? 

An». We do not s describe persons, for it oould hardty be 
true. Transparency comes from moderate Secretiveness, 

4 Can you deseribe in your JOURNAL A ebeap process 
whereby any person can make plaster busta? 

Ane, We have so done already several times in years 
past. Any dentist wil! tell yo. the outlines, and practice 
Will do the rest. You should not begin witb a living sub- 
Jeot, but rather learn to take casts of plain, common things, 

8. Is not the disease called Hypochoudriasis dependent 
partly on the excessive and deficient development of par- 
ticular organs? Are not Hope, Destruetiveners, eto „small, 
aud Cantiousness large, in such cases? 

Ans. Yes, with a nervous, bilious temperament, and 
generally the addition of dyspepsia. 


W. A.—Will you please inform me through your 
Jounnat. how you ascertain the degree of activity? I be- 
lieve you have not explained this in avy of your works, 
I first supposed it was determiaed by the tewperament, 
or the sharpness of the phrenological organs, 


Ans If you will look into the Seif-Inatractor, under 
the hend of “ Activity,” od edition, page 19, or new and 
revised edition, page 45, you will find a preity full expla- 
nation of how to Judge of activity. This explanation is 
more than ten years old, and has been as wide y publiehed 
as anything we ever wrote. Length, eparecess, aud fino- 
bess combined are the conditions which Prodace activity. 
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HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL PER- 
PECTION; 


On, THE Puiwosopny or Human BEAUTY ; 
suowinG How ro Acquire ann RETAIN 
Bopiry Symmerry, HEALTH, AND Vicor; 
Secure Lone Lire; AND Avorm THE INFIRM- 
ries AnD Derormities or Ace. By D. H. 
Jacques. New York: Fowren anv WILIA 
Price, $1. 


A new edition of this widely-known and popular 
work calls for u few words addressed to those who 
are not already familiar with its design and 


scope. 

Ita great aim is to promote the physical im- 
provement and well-being of the race—to show 
man how to be strong, active, and efficient—in a 
word, to be manly—and woman how to acquire 
and retain the freshness, symmetry, beauty, and 
grace of perfect womanhood. To this end the 
author has brought to bear upon his subject the 
highest and most novel truths of physiology, 
hygiene, mental science, and esthetics, pcpular- 
izing them, and showing their practical applica- 
tion to the physical regeneration of man. 

Beginning by inculcating correct ideas of beauty, 
our author proceeds to show on what it depends, 
and how it may be gained or lost—how pre-natal 
conditions, maternal influences, mental culture, 
and moral training, the emotions and passions, the 
fine arts, social conditions and occupations, 
climate and locality affect human configuration, 
It is shown that it ia as clearly within our power 
to be beautiful as to be healthy or good—in fact, 
that beauty is but another name for health, or 
goodness, of form and perfection of functional 
action. The secret of beauty, then, is simply the 
secret of health of body and soul. The means to 
attain this is laid before us in a lucid manner and 
in a popular form. 

The heads of the chapters, which follow, will 
indicate to some extent the scope of the book: 

Chap. I. Structure of the Human Body; Chap. 1I.—The 
Perfect Man and Woman; Chap. III — The Tempera- 
ments; Chap. IV.—La ve of Human Configuration ; Can. 
V.—Embryology ; Obsp, VI.—Obiidhood ; Chap. VIL— 
Effects of Mental Culture; Chap, VIII —Moral and Emo- 
tlonal Influences; Chap IX.—Social Conditions and Oc- 
cupatione; Chap, X.—Effects of Climate and Locality ; 
Obap. XI. Direct Physical Calture ; Chap. X1l.—Practi- 
cal Hygiene; Chap. XIL1.—Womanhood; Chap, XIV.— 
The Secret of Longevity; Chap. XV.—Tho Arts of 
Beauty; Chap. XV1—Exlernal Indications of Figuro, 


We mos: earnestly commend this interesting 
and remarkable work to all our readers, and es- 
pecially to young men and young women. Your 
collection of books, large or small, is incomplete 
without this. Young man, your learning and 
talents are vain without health and physical 
vigor Manliness in its broadest signification is 
the only sure basis of success in life or in love It 
is yours, if you will but make use of the means 
within your power to gain it. Young women, you 
appreciate the worth of beauty and womanly al- 
tractivencss. You desire to possess them, and ure 
not wrong in the desire, This work is especially 
addressed to you. A single chapter in it will be 
worth to you a hundred times the cost of the whole. 
Buy it, read it, study it, practice ita teachings, if 
you would be true to your destiny and accomplish 
aright your mission as maiden, wife, and mother. 
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Advertisements. 


Apverrise ments intended for this Journal, to 
avonre insertion, should be sent lo tho Publishers on oF be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear, Announcements for the next number 
shonld be sent In at once. 

‘Teaus.—Twenty-five centa a line each insertion. 


TO THE BOOK AND STATIONERY TRADE. 


SUPERIOR ENVELOPES, 
Made by Machinery, 
BAMUEL RATNOR, 
118 Wrutus Srazer, New Tonk, 

leave to call tho attention of Booksellors, Stationers, 
and all others, to the Extensive Assortment, and Superior 

Quality of Envelopes, manufactured by bim. 
The kinds embrace every desirable style and color of 
Letter, Note, Offictul or Legal, Port-Polio, 18 eating: 
and Bnvelopes. Also, Opaque and Cloth Lined. 


ers an 
are invited to call when im the city, and examine his 


stock. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR, 118 Willlam Street, New York. 
Tur Grover AND BAKER 


SEWING MACHINE. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 

For families to use that desire a atiich unrivaled for 
BEAUTY, ELASTICITY, and STRENGTH. This ma- 
chine sews equally well on all fabrica: muslin, cotton, 
Unen, woolen cloth, ete.; from the finest SWISS MUBLIN 
up to the HEAVIEST BEAVER CLOTH or LEATHER. 
It finishes ite own work, which la more durable than any 
fabric, runs at a quicker rate of speed than any other, ls 
very simple in its construction, easily understood, and 
with proper management WEVER GETS OUT OF REPAIR, 
Making u steh peculiar to itself, 

THE CELEBRATED DOUBLE LOOK STITCH, 
It le impossible to make any improvement on the latter, 
and all other machines being inferior, it claime universal 
favor as 
THE UNRIVALED GROVER & BAKER'S. 
Such u machine, “ore oF ove novenHoOLD GODS,” is now 
considered aa essential to the comfort of a woll- regulated 
family as FIRE IN WINTER,” or “LAMPS AFTER 
TWILIGHT.” 

Wo only desire that every one shall give It a fair and 
impartial examination, conscious that ite own superior 
merita will be apparent to every discerning eye. 

495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ear SEND FOR A OFROULAR. „4A 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE. 
Frim tha Home Journil, New Tonk, Aug. 27, 1859. 
Among the many apparent irifos continually being 
brought to the suriace the idea) noder-world of the 
unknown, there are occasionally simple articles — 
ta, u 55 


bat litte in detall, but whose combined benefi 

ness, and coonomy of time and money aggregate on 
basis of millions, Such an article ia SATIN PREPARED 
Guus- Its uses are Innumerable. and us ita coat Ia next to 
nothing, the demand for it Is aniveraal. It iè prepared 
with cbomicals, and used cold—requiring but little akill or 


time for its application. 
Manofactured by H. C. SPALDING & Co, 
48 Cadar Street, New York. 
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AN EXPOSITION 
or Tux 


Swepisn Movement-Core. 


EMBRACING 
The History and Philosophy of thla system of Medical 
Treatment, with examples Me din Movements, and 
directions for thelr use in various forma of Chronic Dis- 
ease, forming è complete manual of exercises ; together 


A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 
HYGIENE. 


By Grone H. TaxLon, A.M.. M.D. 2 Physician 
to — 1 pais Taseme ot New York Oty: 
rice, post- reas 
pas, *" FOWLER AND WELLS, 
208 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Way To Avorp 


the Pains and Perils of Girthood and 

Wemanhoed,| Womanhood are pointed out in HINTS 
TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION. 
Price, $1, by mail. 


Vatvaste Books py Mam— 


Coples of any work will be sant by mall, postage paid, on 
receipt of (he pries. 


Metal-Workor's Aeestant oo 
Hend-Bouk for Engincers — 50 
Overman on the Manufacture of Iron. 0⁰ 
American Müla g 00 
Oadinat-Makur's Coripanlom iss sssress resar 7 
Huuger's 0. 0 09 
Dyer's do : 35 
Papo Haugers da, % 
Turner's do. ™ 
Cotton-Splaner’s do, 1 3 50 
Machinini’s, Engineer's, ate, Companion o 18 
Meohantos thelr Principles and Practloal Ap 
nes Weeze * 75 
Millwright’s Golde, with many Mustrations.... 2.60 
FOWLER AND WELLS 


US Broad wag, Now York. 


Hints Towarp Parys- 


ICAL PERFECTION; Ox, Tun PrtrLos- 
Perfectloa, orgy or Humax Beacrr; showing How 
to Acquire and Retain Bodily 1 ee 
Health, e e Long ; and 
Avold the Indrmities and Deformities of 
Age. By D. H. Jacques An original and 
deeply Interesting work, replete with won- 
de fucts, and presenting many novel ap- 
Perfection, |plications of the bighest truths of physi- 
ology, hygiene, mental science, and es- 
thetica to human improvements. It com- 
mends itself to all for whom health, beauty, 
and long life bave any attractions, and os- 
pecially lo Woman, whether a5 a wifo and 
mother, or as a maiden Illustrated with 
* ora — aay 2 aad numerous 
ood-Culs. . 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 


Perfection 


How to Live; Ur, Domestic 
ECONOMY ILLUSTRATED. 


How to Lrvs, 

How to Garr, 
Including the story of the meedlewoman who supperted 
herself and four children on 


A DIME A Dax. 


No man, woman, or child can read this book without 
being Interested and Instructed to its lessons of 
in 1 that N. to every-day life in every family 
post- eent 
P FOWLER AND WELLS, 
205 Broadway, New York. 


Tur PunzxOLOGILOAL Bust, 

deaigued especially for Learners; showing the 

esel a all the Organs of the Brain, 

iuilh developed, which will enable every one 

to study the el noe wilhout an Inatroctor, Tt 

may be packed pad sent wih safely by ex- 

press, or ag freight (aot by mall), 10 any part 

nf the world, Including ox for — 

ing, only #128. FOWLER AND WELLS. 

“This ts one of the most ingentvas Inventions of the age. 
A cast made of pinaster of Paris, the u of the human bead 
oo which the exact lem of tach of the Porenoiogteal 

Organs ls represented, ally developed, with all tbo diy 

and cleatifcstions, Thoss who can not obtala the services 
of a professor may learn, lu a v-ty short time, from ibis 
model bead, the whole solenca of Phren 5 00 far aa the 
ocations of he Organs are concerned."—N. Y. Dutt Sun. 
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Don’t VENTURE INTO THE 

Water without first sanag the SWIMMER'S GUIDE. 
0 LER A 


ND W 
Price only 12 centa. . 
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Original from 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HT- 
DROPATHIO LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY 28 ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

By Mail or Arpress. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
siz in number, mounted on canvas rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $13. 

Alo, Lamberts Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set, Price, 96. 

Also, Weber's ditto, size of life, eleven in the set, 
Price, $35. 


Manikins, from $825 to $1,000 each. 
Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


O45 each. 
HYDROPATRY. 

Dr. Trall's Eneyolopedia, TF 
Dr. Shew's Family Physician. 
Water-Cure ln Chronic Diseases. 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ...... e 1 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumea, and other stand - 
ae ene 

ew Loe a. 
Breast compe: 2 5 
Nipple Shield... 


PHRENOLOGY. 
Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Fortv of 


our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the beads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Barritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay. Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. O. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., etc. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only 628 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler's Phrenology, Combe's Phrenology, Phre- 
8 Charts, and marked Busts. 


yon Heads e e EEEE $1 50 to $3 00 
Water Color Heads · 5 . 8 00 6 00 
Ou Color Read . 400 800 


SHOULD ORDER A sur- 
PLY OF HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL 
PERFECTION; Ox, TAW PuILosoPnyY or 

cman Beactr, as it will be extensiv 
Bookseller advertised aud everywhere in demand. “7 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
j 803 Broudway, New York. 


EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 
Tre Rient WORD IN THE Rieutr 


PLACE: A Pocxrr Dictiowany or SBrxonrus, TRCH- 
NIOAL Taxus, ABBREVIATIONS, Foegion Prrasns, etc., 
ete., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof. Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who wouid say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say it inthe hest way. Price, 
5u cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


No Family should be without one. 
NEW AND IMPROVED SyRINGES. 
—The beet ever offered tothe publio, and at reduced 


Every 


Having made arrangements with the manufacturers, we 
shall keep a supply of a really good 
aud sound Syrioge for sale. Many 

/ heretolore in market were made of 

a bad and rotten rubber, and did 

not give satisfaction. Those now 

offrred are warranted. 

We sball send hy mail, post-paid, 
either No. 1 or No. 2 for 2 25. 
Water-Cure Establishments, Drug- 
gista, and those who buy to sell 
again, furnished at a liberal dis 
ovan: Cash orders promptly at- 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


808 Broadway, New York. 
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tended to. 


Tre New ILLUSTRATED SELE-IN- 


STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engraved Poruniu of Re- 
markabie Men and Women. his excellent practical 
work, written fur the information und improvement of at, 
embraces, among other topics: Tax Laws or Lirz; 
Hereditary Influences; Hoalth — How to Preserve it; 
Temperaments—tilustrated ; Sians oF CHARACTBE; Prm- 
ciples aod Proof. of Phrenology ; Anulysis and Cluselfica- 
uon of the Facultlre; end a Chart for Recording Examl- 
nations. A bandy 12mo vol., revised and enlarged, bound 
wh gilt back and sides. Prepaid bymail, only 50 centa. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 3:8 Broadway, New Tork. 


Gymnasts | SEE CHAPTER ON THIS 
e with onmerous Plates and 
fer ‘Wood Cut in HINTS TOWARD 
N i PERFECTION. Price, 
muslin 3 
Boys and Hen. 70 F Ef AND WELLS, 
3808 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL J 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
FowLER AND WELL.“ 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY. 


Our patent buelness is conducted by Mr. Tuomas P. 
How (author of the well-known and popular syn-psis of 
patent law, * How to Get a Patent”), aided by an able and 
experienced corps of assistants, botb at home and abroad. 
Exsveys years of experience (on the par: of Mr. How) in 
the business, and the residence at Washington of an emi- 
nenuy careful and mech Sd nee agent, formerly em- 
ployed in the United States Paten ce, and familiar 
with ita details, enable us to offer to inventors unusual 
facilities for the transactlon of their business. When it is 
considered that a patent of ordinary value is worth sey- 
eral thousands of dollars, it is unnecessary to say that the 
careful munagement of an application therefor is a matter 
of great tmportance to the Inventor, especially when ft is 
known that bundreds of applications aro rejected entirely 
in consequence of not being properly prepared and pre- 
sented. To perform this service in a manner safe to the 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and understanding of mecbanical action, 
years of experience and careful deliberative consideration. 
Our patent business bas been under its prenont mansge- 
ment since the latter part of the year 1856, during which 
ume it has Increased to several times its previous magni- 
tude, and a large portion of it lately has consisted of cases 
involving severe contests, and the discussion and solation 
of difficult and untrodden questions of patent Jaw, both in 
the Patent Office and before the Judges of the United 
States Clrouit Cour. 


Avic IN REGARD ro THs NOVELTY AND PATBRTABIL- 
ITY OF AR INVENTION 


ia given free of cbarge upon recelpt of suffictent descrip- 
tlon and sketch or model. In a majority of cases our 
knowledge of previous inventions enables us to give satie- 
factory information to inventors without the expense of 
apecial search. 

PERLIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


aro, bowever, made in cases wbich involve considerable 
doubt. for the usual foe of five doliars, except in cares of 
extreme and unusual co “plication aod difêcalty. These 
examinations are carefuliy made and elaborately re- 


APPLicaTions FOR PATENT: 


are pre dy us with great care, not only to obtain a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shail have been secured. Particular attention is paid by 
us to 


Arran AWD INTERPRREKODS, 
and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which bave been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollara. Many »pplications which 
have been refused elther from the want of proper present- 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the departmen 
migbt with abkiliful management by an experieo 
solicitor be prosecuted to a successful issue—a faot which 
is proven by constant experience, 

Applications for extensions and relsso 

rovements and caveats, promptly an 
nded to. 

Centrally located ln our commercial metropolis, and 
having an able and experienced agent at the seut of Gov- 
ernment, we are able to offer more than usual faoctlities for 
the transaction of business in tùis country in relation to 
patents; while our arrangements abroad enable us to se- 
cure foreign patents on the most satlefactory terms, Our 
present arrangementa are such that we hope for the future 
to keep pace with toe demands of the publle for our set 
vices, and it shali be our purpose to aulend witb care and 
promptness to the wants of inventors. Communications in 
reference to inventions, patenia, or patent law carefully 
considered and promptly attended to, 


additional im- 
carefully at- 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
208 Broadway, New York. 
Ir You Desire To 
“live all your days” in health, mappinces. 
Long Life. and usefulness, consult HINTS TOWARD 


PHYSICAL PERFECTION. Price 81. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
i 8:8 Broadway, New York. 


Tas MILtwricut AND MILLER's 
GUIDE, Inlustrated by twenty-eight descriptive plates, 
with additions and corrections. A valuable work. In 
one large volume. Sheep, prepaid by mall, 62 73. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
806 Broadway, New York. 


* 

EDU OATION CouPLETrE.— Con- 
talning Physiology, Animal aud Mental; Memory, and 
Intellectual Improvement, and Self- Culture, and Per- 
fection of Charscter, with Illustrations. One large Yol- 
ume. Price $3. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York, Publishers. 
“t Self-Made, or Never Made,’ ia the motto of the au- 
thor. Thie is a capital work, and. In our opinion, the best 
of the kin: inthe English language. No individual can 
read a page of it witnout being improved thereby. We 
wish it were in the hands of every young man and woman 
in Amerios."—c ommon-School Journ: 
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REPORTERS’ PHONOGRAPHICO Booxs. 


How. T. H. Banton said, “ Had Pronocrarny been known 66 
years aco, it would have naYED ME 20 YEARS MARD LaBon.’! 
Hand-Book of Standard Phonograpby. By Graham .$1 
Firet Standard Reader. corresponding style, in prep. 
The Reporter's Manunl. to follow the Pnon. Teacher 
Manua! of Phonograpby. Exerc’s interpag d. Pitman 
Reporter's Companion. Guide to Verbatim Report’g 1 
Phonograplye Teacher. A Treatise on Teaob’g Phon. 1 
History of Shorthand in the Reporting Style. 
Phonographic der. Compan'n to Phono-Manual 
New Manners Buon, Corresponding style ` 
Phonographic Teacher for Beginners. By Webster. 
American Manual of Phonograpby. By giey... 
Phonographic Copy Book, with Morocco Covers. 
Blank Copy Book, Ruled, without Cover............ 1 
The American Phonetic Visions. By Smalley... 4 00 
The Book of Psalms in Reporting Style. By Pitman 1 00 

The above books will be sent, prepatd, by return of the 
Fmer Mau, on receipt of price. 

2 All jeuers sbould addressed as follows: 

OWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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ESPECIAL ATTENTION IB 
for given to tbe Physical Education of Giris and 
Sata rantan PANONE 
. oe ate an al 
Girhi. ting the Girls’ Gymnasium. 


WHEELER & WILSON'S 


SE WING MACHINES. 
„The machines for family use.“ — Lee Mνmbatad. 
OFFICE, 606 Broadway, New York. 


MECHANICS—THEIR PRINCIPLES 
and Practical Applications. Edited 11 Oliver Byrne. 
Containing—I. Staties: II Dynamies; III. Hyarostatles; 
IV. Hydrodynamica, With numerous Illustauons and 
Diagrams. Bent post-paid for 75 cents. 

FO R AND WELLS, New York. 


Tne YOUNG Man’s Way TO 


INTELLIGENCE. RESPECTABILITY, HONOR, AND 
UsEFULNESS.—Thia ts a very excellent work, and 
every young man should procure a copy. Price, 
by mall, % cente. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

908 Broadway, New York. 


Tax Buitper’s GUIDE; or, Com- 
PLETE SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE. IJlustrated 
by Bixty-six Eugravings, which exhibit the Orders of 
Architecture, Designed for the use of Bull tors, carpon 
ters, and Joiners. By Asher Benjamin. Sheep, 87 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 
803 Broadway, New York. 


AN INFALLIBLE Re- 


ka 2 135 obtaining Roey 857 and 

hee aby without the use o int or 

Rosy © ‘lotion, may be found in HINTS TO- 
WARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION. 
Price, $1, by mail. 


On Triat.—To GIVE EVERY- 
body a chance to judge for themselves, we send LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED tbree months for 25 cents, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Books FOR THE SKAsOoN.—NEW 


editions of the following-named books now ready. No 
Farmer, farmer’s wife, farmer's boy, or farmer's girl should 
be withont them. They are every where commended, and 
pronounced just the thing that is wanted: 


THE HOUSE: A Pocket Manual of Rural Architee- 
ture. It contains everything that any one will expect or 
desire to find in euch a work. Particular attention fe 
given to houses of low coet. such es tbe great mass of the 
people most want. Adap'od to all sections. Price, 

cents, 


THE GARDEN lt tolis how to cultivate everything 


belonging to the garden. The chapter on the Flower- 
Garden a jant what tbe ladies want, Adapted te all 
sections. Price, 50 cents. 


THE FARM: Giving, in a concise, but clear and 
simple manner, the fundamental rineſples of 
tural Science as well as practical directions for cultivate 
ing ali the common field crops. Price, f cents. 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS: A much needed and useful 


book, wbich no one who has tbe oharge of animals 
should fatl to peruse. Price, 50 cents. 


€ The Honse—The Garden—The Farm—and 
Domestic Animals, bound in one large, handsome 
gilt Volume, sent prepaid by frat mail, for 81 50. 
A HAND-300K Oo FRUIT-CULTURE : With 


Descriptions of many of the best Varieties ln the United 
States. Ninety engravings. Price, 60 cents. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
‘808 Broadway, New York. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
A BERMON 
BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


 ({Gowonvpep.)} 

I am to speak, next and lastly, of some of the 
methods by which these evils may be remedied. 
And let me say, ‘here, that while our Young 
Men's Christian Associations do well to organize 
themselves for mutual watch and oare; while they 
do well to minister to the sick; while they do well 
to. encourage debate and reading ; while they do 
well to distribute tracts and religious books, yet 


nothing comes more properly within the sphere of 


Christian activity than the application of causes 
of physical health inthe community. I oommend 
thie work to the attention of Christian young 
men. : 

1. We must promote the study of the human 
system. We must diffuse knowledge on the sub- 
ject of human physiology. We are to diffuse a 
knowledge of Christ as the Saviour of the world, 
and of his teachings; but we are also, as being 
intimately connected with thie, to diffuse a knowl- 
edge of the structure of the human body, of its 


orgens, of their functions, and of the laws of 


health, which is a part of evangelization. Thou- 
sands of men come to the city who have never 
learned one syllable of the catechism of health. 
Although as a general thing oatechisms have 
never ocoupied a very high place in my esteem, 
yet ere are some sort of catechisma of which 
I decidedly approve. Dr. Spurzheim's work on 
Health is one of the best oatechiems in the world. 
Although it does not treat directly of grace, yet 
indirectly it does; and I think it might well be 
republished. Mr. Combe's book on the Constita- 
tion of Man is a book that I think ought to be in 
every man’s house. Every young man ought to 
read it. And there are various other works of 
more recent origin that treat of the laws of health 
aud the conditions of life whioh Young Men's 
Christian Associations ought to take an interest 
in, and ought to see colportered through the whole 
land. 

2. We ought also to procure and spread infor- 
mation respecting the various causes of sickness 
and weakness which are prevalent. If it is well 
for younu men to band together, and, through 
public sentiment and law, suppress grog-shops 
and gambling dens, is it not better still for. them 
to search out the mischiefs which are ministering 
to unhealth, and remedy them? To build sewers 
through the streets of the city is in one sense to 
preach the Gospel. That is to aay, whatever ele- 
vates the condition of men physically ; whatever 
makes them live in better houses; whatever makes 
them wear better clothing; whatever brings them 
out of darkness, in which there is always tempta- 
tion; whatever redeome them from overwork or 
from laziness; whatever in any way improves the 
human system; whatever does any of these things, 
is preparing, the way for the Gospel. If general 
health is not religion, if it Is not Christ, it is John 
Baptist; it goes before him 

8. The inspiration and encouragement of gan- 
itary reforme, therefore, should be a part of the 
object of Young Men's Christian Associations. I 
would not for the world be supposed to discounte- 
nanoe the things which they do; but there is a 
spirit of conscientious puriam which leads them to 
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suppose that it is out of their sphere to give their 
attention to these reforms. But eo far from its 
being out of their sphere, it is directly in their 


sphere. Means for promoting health have as di- 


reot a bearing upon the final Christianization of 
the community as has the preaching of the Gospel 
itself. The oreation of a public sentiment in favor 
of right habita with regard to air, water, food, 
exercise, and sleep, is a fit object for the aim of 


every Young Men's Christlan Association ; for air, 
water, food, exercise, and sleep are the founda- 
tions on whioh God builds sound and healthy men. 


If you want to know what are the elements in 
whioh reside the secrets of happy physical life, I 
say, “ Air, water, food, exercise, and sleep—these 


are they.” 


4. It is fit and proper that there should be de- 
veloped—under no care better than theirs who 
are the young men of the community—a system 
of amusements, physical exercises, open to the 
greatest number, and free from temptations, which 


shali contribute to the bodily health of men. Any 


man that has followed a professional life in the 


city, knows tbat nothing is so difficult to obtain as 
healthful exercise. 
much of the time riding through the land in the 
cars, and that from time to time I come back re- 
freshed and invigorated by various publio minis- 
trations, I know not what I should do. I could 


not endure ‘anything like the amount of labor 


which I now perform if I were situated as are 


many less fortunate pastors, who are tied at 


home, and worn down, not alone by study, but by 
that which is more exhausting than study—sym- 
pathy. Christ perceived that virtue hed gone 
out of him when his garment was touched; and 
what must be the loss of virtue from a man when 
the soul itself becomes a garment in whioh he is 
clothed, and he is constantly in the midst of men 
that are in trouble? I can prepare ten sermons 
easier than I oan make one visit to a person in 
distress. Such a visit of one hour is more ex- 
haustive than the uninterrupted etudy of ten 
hours. Preaching is play to me. I always feel 
better after having preached. If I am sick, I am 
always well if I can preach. Preaching is no 
work, no labor. It is soul contact that ia work 
and labor. 

And in the city, what chauce has a physician, 
under ordinary circumstances, of obtaining the 
exercise he needs, unless he is sufficiently en- 
dowed with this world’s goods to be enabled to 
keep a horse. which is a very costly luxury, in 
various ways? He can walk on the pavement, 
thinking, “I am walking for health,” and that 
will defeat it. If he undertakes to go to the 
country, his time is up before he gets there, and 
he has to turn round and come back. He hears 
no singing birds, and he sees no clouda—for we 
live between long vertical walls, so that when we 
look up we only see the zenith, and we know 
nothing of the ten thousand frescoes which God 
paints on the horizon in the morning and at 
evening. 

Billiards afford women and men a very gentle 
excitement and exercise; but a man is a gambler 
if he goes into a billiard-room! What kind of a 
reception would I meet with bere on Sunday, if it 


waa known that on Thursday I prepared myself 


for the duties of Sunday by going to a billiard- 
room ? 


If it were not that I am so 
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Playing at ten- pins is one of the most admirs- 
ble means of physical development, but where 
can a yonng man go to participate in this game 
without being in danger of being more contam- 
inated in his morals than he is benefited in his 
health ? Who are they who keep the places 
where facilities for engaging in such exercise are 
afforded? I would not be harsh in my judgment 
of these men. I would fain hope that they are 
endeavoring to obtain an honest livelihood. But 
it is well known that it is not without the greatest 
danger that a young man can go to avail himself 
of the benefits of thie harmless recreation, where 
he enters the bowling saloon by the bar, and goes 
out by the bar, Whatever may be the effect upon 
him of rolling ten-pins, the devil rolls him down 
toward perdition ! 

If a professional man would learn fencing, or 
wrestling, or boxing, merely for the sake of de- 
veloping his muscles—in short, if he would engage 
in any physical exercise that carries with it ex- 
citement, enjoyment, social pleasure, where is 
there a place that he oan go and do it, within the 
bounds of these two great cities, without exposing 
himself to the most demoralizing influences? 
do not know of one. We are pent up. We can 
pot take the exercise we need on our own ground. 
We are fortunate if wo have room enough to build 
a house like Jacob's ladder, with its foot on the 
earth, and its top in the heavens, from which our 
household angels go np speedily! We are fenced 
out from every manly exercise. I would fain 
boat, but what chance has a man at boating in 
the strong tide of the East River? I tried it one 
day, when I first oame here, and it took me three 
hours to come from the Navy Yardhere! I found 
it unprofitable, and abendoned it. Besides, a man 
that practiced boating here, would need to make 
his will every time he went out, in view of the 
dangers to which he would be exposed, in the 
midst of the multitude of veasels by which the 
river ie constantly covered ! 

Men need some oheerful exercises in which they 
can engage during those leisure half hours, or 

uarter hours, whioh occur in every man’s day. 
Now to whom shall we look for the organization 
of such exercises? I think we have a right to 
look to Christian ‘young men for it. Christian 
young meu, God calls you to be pioneers in this 
thing. If you would do a work that is origiual, 
and civilizing, and Christianizing, do you rear up 
a system of physioal exercises where a man can 
gain health, or maintain it, without losing his 
morals or hie reputation. Give the widest dis- 
semination to the Gospel, but let there be asso- 
ciated with it abuudant elements of physical 
health. I think a place where a man can play at 
billiards, roll the ball, and engage iu all sorts of 
gymnastic exercises, would be, if not a direct 
preaching of the Gospel, yet sn auxiliary to the 
preaching of the Gospel. 

I therefore hail the annunciatiou that has been 
made to me—I trust correotly—that there is in 
contemplation a movement for the establishment 
in this city of just such a system of exercises aa I 
have been describing, under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian Association. I 
would give it not only countenance, but personal 
support. I commend it to the sympathy of every 
Christian man - of every man who is rearing ap a 
family of children. Oh, when we begin to have 
children growing up and taking hold of life, how 
differently we view things from what we did be- 
fore we had any such responsibility! Tbe thought 
as to what is to become of our children. makes us 
wiee men. And to every man that has a house- 
hold coming up, avd values his own health or the 
health of his children, I commend this subject of 
the health of men in our towns and cities. Help 
tbese young men that mean to help themselves. 
Give them liberally the means to institute a gym- 
nasium with such a system of exeroises that you, 
and I, and ours may go there without peril and 
without blame, and come away robust, elastic, 
endurlng— In short, healthy. 
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COMBINATIONS OF THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL ORGANS. 
COMBINATIONS OF SELF-ESTEEM, 


Sxir-Esreem, combined with Hope, sees every- 
thing in the future that suits its own selfish 
wishes. When Hope is very strong, and intellect 
moderate, the man of great Self. Fsteem has a 
confidence in his own good fortune which no dis- 
asters can abate. His thoughts are fixed upon 
some object of desire, which he still continues to 
expect, after a thousand disappointments, and he 
ever confidently believes that he shall obtain the 
object hoped for. This was the case with Robert 
Bruce, who, in the greatest depth of his distress, 
ever confidently expected to regain the crown, 
and to recover the liberties of his country; and 
continued to do eo under circumstances which, to 
a man of deep reflection, must have appeared per- 
fectly desperate. This was the case with Mary 
M'Innes, who, when she eurnestly desired any- 
thing, said that it was often “ borne on her mind” 
that she should obtain it; and whatever strong 
emotions impelled her, whether they were ex- 
pressed in prayers or imprecations, believed that 
these had the power to procure her what she de- 
sired, as the Sagas of the North, who believed 
they possessed the power, by their prayers, to 
procure a wind or to dispel a tempest. A similar 
trait is related by the late Mr Nugent Bell, in his 
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very interesting account of the Huntingdon peer- 
age case. He mentions, that when Captain Has- 
tings, now Lord Huntingdon, was quite depreased 
by the difficulties that were thrown in his way, 
and expressed his fears 
that that young man 
(meaning Mr. Bell) had 
been deceived by his too 
great eagerness to serve 
him, his wife, Mrs. Has- 
tings, used to eay, * Leave 
that young man alone, 
and my life on it, he will 
succeed.” Strong Self- 
Esteem and Hope, dazzled 
with the prospect of a 

Seielierkew—Sualt. title, and with a more 
limited intellect, which rendered her blind to the 
difficulties, would produce exactly such a mani- 
festation, 

Self-Esteem, combined with Ideality, will pro- 
duce a strong desire to enjoy objects which are 
remarkable for beauty, Tue ingredient of Self- 
Esteem will here show itself in the same engross- 
ing and exclusive spirit which we have seen ac- 
companies it in some of the other combinations. 
It will not only lead the individual to desire the 
enjoyment of whut is beautiful, but he will not be 
satisfied without the exclusive enjoyment of it. 
This combination leads to the enormous prices 
which are sometimes given fur pictures and other 
objects of art, particularly if to any real or sup- 
powed beauty in them there be added the enhanc- 
ing quality of rarity. It is Self-Esteem, in addi- 
tion to Ideality, which makes us put such a value 
upon what is extremely rare; for that which is 
beautiful in itself never can become less so be- 
on use another person has the same. To the man 
of great Self-Esteem, however, this makes all the 
difference in the world. Io pictures, it is the 
pride of the collector to possess so many “ un- 
doubted originals,’ And to the biblio-maniac 
the possession of a wnigue copy of a work is a 
treasure above all price. The same combination 
leads to the inclosing of large tracts of beautiful 


scenery, to form a park or pleasure- ground; and 
although, perhaps, the proprietor does not see it 
twice a year, the sacred precincts are neverthe- 
less guarded with seru- 3 
pulous care, and “ men- 
traps and spring - guns“ 
are set to keep the pro- 
Janam vulgus aloof. It 
must have been a pro- 
digious Self-Esteem, 
joined to great Ideality, 
which gave existence to 
Fonthill. 

That Self-Esteem, 
which is so prevalent a 
feature in the English 4 
character, may perhaps 
account for what seems almost peculiar to this 
country—the many splendid country residences 
and parks of our nobility, the care with which they 
are kept, and, we may add, guarded from profane 
intrusion. Iu France and Italy, the chateaux and 
palazzos of the nobility are almost everywhere fall- 
ing to ruin, and the gardens that once surrounded 
them, and which still exhibit some remains of the 
taste and wealth of their former owners, are become 
perfectly neglected, and reduced to the state of 
wildernesses. In these countries Self-Esteem is 
not so prevalent as in England, The Love of 
Approbation, which probably with them gave rise 
to such structures, bas now yielded to unfavorable 
circumstances, or has taken a different direction. 
To the same cause may be owing the greater ease 
with which yon get admittance abroad to collec- 
tions of paintings and works of art of all kinds. 
Privacy and retirement, even in private dwell- 
ings, does not seem to be there regarded as a 
matter of comfort; and you may at any time see 


* Sxur-Esracm imparts self-appreciation, self-reliance, 
self-reepect, independence, dignity, love of liberty and 
power, pride of character, manliness, and maguanimity, 
Its perversion gives egotism, hautenr, tyranny, and snper- 
cillousness ; hts deficiency allows one to feel small, to be 
difident and wanting in self-confidence and manly dig- 
nity. 
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the palace of a Roman noble, and walk through 
every room, from the cellar to the garret, by 
paying half-a-crown to a domestic. Love of Ap- 
probation thus induces them to show what an 
Englishman, from his grent Self. Esterm, engrosses 
to himself. In this, Self-Esteem, within due 
bounds, is necessary to respectability. 
Self-Esteem, joined to a large Conscientious- 
ness, makes a man to be very tenacious and stick- 
ling in regard to the rights and privileges of him- 
self and his fellows, aud feelingly alive to-any 
supposed invasion of them. Hence arises, as we 
imagine, the prodigious irritability of the English 
nation on the subject of liberty, or what they are 
pleased to consider as such. The speeches of 
mob-orators, and the declamations in the radical 
prints, are perfeot marrow to the bones of John 
Bull, and are exactly calculated to tiokle his Self- 
Esteem through the medium of his Cautiousness 
and Conscientiousness. The same combination 
will account for the well-knowu aristocratical 
tendenoies of the great Whig families of England, 
and for the apparent inconsistency of their con- 
stantly ringing the changes upon the common 
topics of declamation, as to the rights and liber - 
ties of the people, while they are themselves the 
greatest oontemners of that very people“ whose 
rights they are so fond of talking about. While 
among the lower orders, Self-Esteem, in the oom - 
bination just mentioned, excites their indignation 
against anything like oppression; among the 
higher, it excites that horror of a vagrant or a 
poacher which besets so many worthy and pa- 
triotic noblemen. 7 


But of all the combinations of Self-Esteem, the 
most thoroughly untractable is when it is joined 
to a great Firmnese. With this combination, it 
would require the most enlarged intelleot, and 
the best constitution of the moral powers, to pre 
serve the individual from the imputation of ob- 
atinacy. 

But as these very seldom meet in entire per- 
fection in one develepment, the tendency of the 
combination certainly is to produce this imprac- 
ticable quality. Cautiousness would be a de- 
sirable addition to this combination, in order to 
prevent the possessor from too rashly committing 
himself; for when he has once doue 80, he can not 
endure the thought of retracting, and he will die, 
rather than acknowledge his error. It is reported 
of a great literary character, that the first time he 
saw asparagus he began to eat the white part, 
and wheu told that he should eat the green, and 
not the white, he replied that he always ate the 
white part of asparagus.” He, however, did not 
eat any more; and he was never afterward ob- 
served to eat asparagus. 


Self-Esteem, combined with Wonder, will pro- 
duce a desire to excite this sentiment iu others, 
and to astonish them by dome display of our own 
powers or performances. A man with large Self- 
Esteem, Love of Approbation, and Wonder, with 
a defective Conscientiouaners and limited intellect, 
is peculiarly fitted for drawing a long bow. He 
will always be the hero of his own tale; and if 
you listen to him, he will give you an account of 
the most incredible expioits and adventures he 
has gone through. If he has been abroad, there 
will be no bounds to the wonders he will relate of 
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Munchaugen—a liar of the first magnitude. Fer- 
dinand Miudez Pinto was but a type of him. He 
will tell you 
“ Of antres vast, and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills, whose heads touch 
heaven ; 
And of the cannibals that cach other cat— 
The anthropophagl, and men whose heade 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 

If he has been in aotion, Hannibal and Alex- 
ander were fools to him. He is fit to stand by 
“ Cæsar aud give direction ;” and for deeds of 
desperate valor, his are of such a kind that those 
of Robert Bruce, Wallace, or Amadis de Gaul are 
not to be mentioned on the eame day. If a battle 
is lost, he will tell you, had he commanded on the 
occasion, how he would have avoided the faults of 
the leader, and converted the defeat into a vio- 
tory. He would “ challenge twenty of the enemy, 
and kill ’em—twenty more, kill'em— twenty more, 
kill them.” The man is perhaps otherwise good- 
natured, quiet, and inoffensive, and if you take 
his stories with some grains of allowance, may be 
really a sensible and an amusing companion. 

In reference to the intelleotual powers, Self- 
Esteem produces this effect, that however defi- 
cient those powers may be that are joined with it, 
the individual will confidently believe that his 
abilities are the measure of those of the whole 
human race, and that no man possesses any pow- 
ere that are snperior to his. If he possesses good 
knowing powers, with a deficient reflection, he 
will believe that nothing is certain, or worthy of 
observation or attention, except facts; and he 
will treasure up these in endless variety. He will 
have no confidence in any knowledge which ta the 
result of inference or reasoning. What you can 
place before him or make obvious to his senses, he 
will believe, but beyond that all will to him be 
darkness ; and because he does not possess powers 
which enable him to penetrate it, he will not be- 
lieve that any other can see farther or more 
clearly than he does. We have observed that 
persons with such a combination never become 
thorough converte to Phrenology. If they admit 
any part of it to be true, it is merely the coinci- 
dence between a certain development of brain aud 
a certain faculty of mind. This they may admit 
in the case shown, hut these they regard as no 
proof of what will be in other oases ; and they are 
constantly calling for more facts, conceiving that 
the science ie never to be anything but an endless 
obeervation of these. With regard to its furnish- 
ing a rational account of the diversities of human 
charaoter, and a consistent and harmonious sys- 
tem of mental philosophy, this is perfectly beyond 
the scope of their intellectual faculties, and they 
do not possess the power of diecerning or even of 
imagining it. When you talk to them of this, 
they can not form a conception of what you mean. 
The relation among things which are clearly per- 
ceived by one who possesses a good Cansality, ap- 
pear to him to be vague and imaginative, and he 
laughs at one who perceives them as an absurd 
visionary. You might as well speak to n blind 
man on the subject of colors; nay, there is more 
hope of the blind man understanding you than of 
him, for be feels and knows that you have a sense 
and a power which the other does not possess ; 
but the man in whom Causality is deficient can 


what he has seen in his travels. He will ben perfect never be convinced of this, an:1 the very deficiency 
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itself deprives him of the capacity of feeling and 
knowing that such deficiency exists. You talk to 
him in an unknown tongue, which he does not and 
never can by any possibility understand. 

It is the same with every other description of 
jutallect ; and indeed when Self-Esteem ia great, 
the conceit of abilities seems generally to exist in 
the precisely inverse ratio of the poesession of 
them. When the talents are naturally great, 
then the individual does not seem to arrogate 
to himself more than his just degree of abil- 
ity or merit, nor more than every one is will- 
ing to allow him. Self-Esteem, then, seems to 
take the direction of undervaluing the talents of 
others, rather than of overrating our own; but, 
in case of limited intellect, nothing can be more 
ridiculous than the airs of consequence which we 
see put on in conjunction with the total want of 
everything that oan command our respect. The 
novelists and writers of comedy have drawn 
largely from this source of the ludicrous. The 
absurdity seems to arise from the prodigious in- 
congruity between the solemn dignity of the out- 
ward demeanor and the pitiful inanity within. 
Of this the following may be given as an instance : 

„Attached to the king’s printing-office there 
was for many years a singular character, of the 
name of John Smith, in the capacity of measen- 
ger, who died in 1819 at the advanced age of nine- 
ty-nine years. During a period of eighty years 
did this honest creature fill the humble station of 
errand carrier at his majesty's printing: office. 
But what was accounted humble became in his 
hands important; and the king's messenger,’ as 
be always styled himself, yielded to none of his 
Majesty's ministers in the conception of the dig- 
nity of his office when intrusted with king's 
speeches, addresses, bills, and other papers of 
Btate. At the officea of the secretaries of state, 
when loaded with parcela of this description, he 
would throw open every chamber without cere- 
mony. The treasury and exchequer doors could 
not oppoee him, and even the study of archbishops 
has often been invaded by this important messen- 
ger of the press. His antiquated and greasy garb 
corresponded with his wizard-like shape, and his 
immense cocked hat was continually in motion to 
assist him in the bows of the old school. The 
recognition and nods of great men in office were 
his delight. But he imagined that this courtesy 
was due to his character, as being identified with 
the state; and the chancellor and the speaker 
were considered by him in no other view than 
persona filling departments in common with him- 
self; for the seais of the one and the mace of the 
other did not, in his estimation, distinguish them 
more than the bag used by himself in the trans- 
Mission of the dispatches intrusted to his care. 
The imperfect intellect uiven to him seemed only 
to fit him for the situation he filled. Take bim 
out of it, he was as helpless as a child, and easily 
became a dupe to those who were disposed to im- 
pose upon him“ 

The sense of self-importance, which is conferred 
by this faculty upon peraons in the meanest sit- 
ustions, and with the humblest acquiremente, 
seems to be a wise provision of nature. It ren- 
ders its possessor happy and contented with that 
“ modicum of sense” whioh has been conferred 
upon him, who otherwise would be miserable, if 
aware of his own deficiencies. Some amusing in- 
stances of its influence are given in the Memoirs 
of P. P., Clerk of this Parish,” by the members of 
the Scriblerus Club. 

We shall add but one circumstance more in re- 
gard to the fceling of Self-E:teem, namely, that 
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it seems to be an essential ingredient in eccen- 
tricity of character. It leads the possessor in all 
his pursuits, and in his habits of living and aot- 
iog, to please himself, in the first instance, with- 
out regard to the opinions of others, or to what 
they may say concerning him. While Love of 
Approbation would incline us to accommodate our 
conduct, as far as possible, to the opinions of those 
around us, Self-Esteem, if predominant in the 
character, will lead us to set them at defiance, 
and to follow the bent of our own inclinations, 
without regard to others It coinoides remark 
ably with this, that England, where Self-Esteem 
is a prevailing feature in the national develop- 
ment, is the very hotbed of eccentricity and orig - 
inality of character ; while in France, where 
Love of Approbation is more prevaient than Belf · 
Esteem, there is much jess apparent diversity of 
character aud manners; there is not, as some 
acute observers have informed ws, that kind of 
angularity and singularity so frequently observed 
in the minds and manners of our countrymen, 
but all are worn and rubbed down to one common 
standard, 

We may, perhaps, at a future period, give our 
readers a similar statement in regard to the 
effects of Love of Approbatlon in combination 
with other predominant qualities. In the mean 
time, we hope that they have received some plea- 
sure and Instruction from our present specula- 
tion; and in saying this, we trust we do not ex- 
hibit too large an endowment of the propensity 
which has been the subjeot of it. 


THE BRITISH POBTS: 
THEIR LEADING PHRENOLOGIOAL ORGANS. 


COWPER. 

Ir there ever was a man “too full of the milk 
of human kindness to catch the nearest way,” it 
was the poet of Olney. Destined by his friends 
to the bar, his peculiar organization wholly dis- 
qualified him for success in the legal profession. 
The stormy struggles of life, of the forum, or the 
hall were about as genial to his nature as the 
tornado is to the hare-bell, shaken by a breath. 
In what, then, consisted his unfitness? Neither 
in intellectual nor moral deficienoy—none will 
believe it of the author of the Task”—nor yet 
in want of ambition, that convenient solution in 
similar cases, for he has written to perpetuate his 
name, and posseased all a poet's sensibility to 
applause and censure. He was not without 
ambition, but, as Lady Macbeth would say, 
„without the illness should attend it.” Phre- 
nology alone can furnish the true key to his 
character, and open out all his peculiarities, all 
his weaknesses, and all his virtues. His head was 
much above the average size, his temperament 
chiefly nervous, the intellectual and moral region 
predominant, Cautionsness and Conscientiousness 
very large, while Hope, Self-Esteem, Combative- 
ness, and Destructiveness were relatively de- 
ficient. Such are the simple data from which, 
joined with other conditions, a hundred phrenolo- 
gists, possessing the inductive spirit of their science, 
would infer the same results. But let us turn ot 
his actual history. He studied, or rather dallied 
over, law for several years, and was in due time 
called to the bar. On his first attempt to speak 
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in public he was seized with such excessive trep- 
idation that be could not articulate, and the 
failure acting on his sensitive system, produced a 
severe aud dangerous nervous affection. This was 
not an embarrassment which custom could remove, 
or even greatly modify, but flowed inevitably from 
his organization, which disposed him to great 
timidity, self-dietrust, and morbid exaggeration 
of difficulties. The same deep sense of his un- 
worthiness we see at a later period of his life, 
where he appears before us in the character of a 


Christian, entangled in the metaphysical dogmas 
of theology, overwhelmed with a consciousness of 
guilt, and shuddering at the prospect of eternal 
reprobation. 
ability to practice his profession, he soon entirely 
abandoned it, and sought peace in obscurity. 


Painfally impressed with his in- 


Buried in the gloom of Olney, he lived for many 


years in violation of physion] and mental laws, 


vainly endeavoring to find employment for his 
highly gifted mind in constructing farming uten- 
sils, superintending a small garden, and rearing 
rabbite—useful occupations enough as mere re- 
laxation, but altogether inadequate to supply the 
demands of a mind such as his. Nor was his 
social intercourse very nicely adapted to his 
nature. The amiable family of the Unwins, 
grateful as every friend of the poet must ever feel 
for their kindness and care, knew very little of 
his real character, and were much better calcu- 
lated to nourish his morbid views than to call 
forth those energies the due exeroise of which has 
enrolled his name with the famous bards of his 
nation. A long and painfal period passed in this 
retreat, and with the exception of some slight con- 
tributions to a hymn-book and an occasional 
sonnet, nothing indicated the existence of the 
poet. But he was visited by those better able to 
understand and eppreciate him thau his usual 
acquaintances. To Lady Austen and his charming 
cousin, the Lady Hesketh, whose refined manners, 
lively wit, avd brilliant intellect aroused his 
higher powers, we are chiefly indebted, not only 
for the “ Task,” but for many of his best produc- 
tions. To the infiuence, also, of these attractive 
qualities of his accomplished relative, which fur- 
nished his mind with the healthful excitement it 
so much needed, and to the mental labor thus 
super induoed, he in all probability owed the long 
exemption subsequently enjoyed, from that re- 
ligious gloom and melancholy which had been fast 
gathering like night over his entire moral nature. 

This admirably exemplifies the great advantage 
to health of body aud mind, of calling forth the 
latter by presenting its appropriate objects. A 
few intelligent friends visiting him for a short 
time, awakened into wholesome activity faculties 
whioh were rusting from disuse, or what was even 
worse, were employed upon the subtleties of 
theology, which filled his imagination with horrors, 
The consequence of thie restored vigor was one of 
the most beautiful poems in our language, several 
excellent fugitive pieces, and the amusing adven- 
tures of John Gilpin, This last, as every reader 
knows, was composed in one of Cowper's darkest 
moods, and it may be well to call, in passing, at- 
tention to this fact, as one of the thousands totally 
inexplicable upon any other than phrenological 
principles. It demonstrates the multiplex char- 


acter of the mind, and shows that the faculty of 


„Wit“ can be in action, anggesting the most ludi- 
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| crous incidents, even while Cautlousness and 


some other organs are filling the fancy with these 
frightful creations. But let us turn more partiou- 
larly to his cranial developments. The perceptive 
faculties were very strong, indicated in the like- 
nesses more by thedepth than breadth of his fore- 
head Hence his descriptive power, the graphic 
vigor of which is equal to Thomson's in acouracy, 
but, iu oonsequence of his smaller propensities, 
not in warmth of coloring. Comparing him with 
the author of the Seasons, whom he somewhat 
resembles, we agree with Coleridge in thinking 
the latter the born poet.” There is commonly 


greater purity of style, if not more depth of 


thought, in the “ Task,” but it Iscks the fervor 
and intensity of the Seasons.“ Cowper’s tem- 
perament was finer, and his Causality probably 
larger. But the Ideality, Language, and affootl ve 
faculties of Thomson were mnoh superior. Cow- 
per's productions are usually compact, vigorous, 
and highly poliched. They never offend the most 
cultivated taste, but often delight it, and on the 
other hand, seldom move the affections. Thom- 
sou seizes the attention, holds it in spite of many 
faulta, rivets it upon the subject. carries his 
reader right onward in the curreut of a sweeping 
amplification, and often in a perfect oataract of 
words; words, however, which frequently, with 
singular beauty, advance, expand, and enforce 
the thought. Comparison, iu Cowper, was well 
developed, and Ideality, though by no means a 
ruling organ, was not deficient. Language, also, 
was rather large; in acoordance with which he 
was not ouly an exoellent linguist, but, in our 
humble opinion, his English style is unsurpassed 
in precision and purity, and combines to a greater 
degree strength and beauty with a chastened aim- 
plicity than that of any writer of the last or 
present century with whose works we are familiar. 
Benevolence, which was powerful, together with 
his small Destruotiveness, oreated that extreme 
horror of war, however palliated by the necessity 
of nations, aud that almost morbid sensibility to 
the infliction of pain upon any sentient being, so 
often manifested in his writings. 


“T would not number in my list of friends, 
vee graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
et wanting sensibility,) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 


Veneration and Wonder, equally large and active, 
disposed him to see signs and tokens and a special 
providence in the operations of nature, whenever 
they deviated from common experience. Philo- 
sophical solutions of doubtful causes displeased 


him, and seemed to him profane. 


Forth steps the aproce philosopher, and tells 
Of homogenral and discordant springs 
And principles; of causes, how they work 
By necessary lawa thelr sure effects ; 
oF action and reaction. He has found 
The source of the disease that nature feels, 
And bids te world take beart, and banish fear. 
Thou fool! will thy discovery of the cause 
Suspend the effect or heal it?” 


Like all men of high intellectual and moral 
endowment, he was disgusted with the low stand - 
ard by which society regulates ite actions, and he 
clung to the pleasing belief of eternal justice 
manifesting its retributive power in partial and 
particular instances. Like them, too, he waa apt, 
for the want of a philosophy derived from the 
mature of things, to confound the physical and 
moral laws. Thus he beheld, in the great fog 
which covered Europe in 1788, the workings of an 
offended Deity. Conscientiousness and Cautious- 
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ynstitute, both from their size and morbid 
3, the most striking points of his religious 
ter. They were the greater part of his life 
ased action, and the source of much of his 
ng, which was rendered frightfully intense 
very active temperament. His correspond- 
eapecially that part of it relating to his 
us experience, presenta a painful picture of 
healthy action of these organs. Nor is the 
they leave upon the reader’s mind in the 
est degree lessened, by reflecting upon the 
r in which some of bis friends replied to 
communications. The editor of those letters 
ts, in his preface, to refute the notion, 
prevalent after the publication of Hayley’s 
the poet, that religion, or his views of 
n, led to bis mental aberrations; but, aa 
ink, unsucceesfully. He states the poet’s 
and hypochondria were entirely produced 
having in early life imprudently checked 
sipelatous affection of the face. That hia 
might have been thus injured, and his 
in consequence, slightly affected, is not 

But it can not be received, in the face of 
powerful ones, as an adequate cause of 
s insanity. That his peculiar notions of 
2 exercised a most powerful influence over 
id, can not be contested, since he has him- 
corded it. Nor will any unprejudioed in- 
hesitate to acknowledge, after weighing all 
cumstances of the case, that that influence 
ghtfully disastrous. Let us, then, remem- 
3 organization—the predominant nervous 
ament, the small Hope, moderate Self- 
„large Cautiousness and Consoientiousnees; 
will at once be conceded that anything oal- 
| to stimulate unduly the larger organs, 
cumber the weaker, could not fail to be 
ely pernicious. Now, one of the capital 
of belief of the sect to which he was 
d, is that of the “elect,” and the com- 
e uselessness of good works to secure salva- 
Jne of this persuasion, with a large endow- 
f Self-Esteem and Hope, will be very apt to 
aimself one of the chosen, even though his 
vices would make him appear, in the eyes 
others, utterly unworthy of the selection. 
the other hand, one of these same organs 
and believing thus, would, notwithstanding 
ole life might have been marked by the 
practice of the higher virtues, fear, in his 
ting moments, that he was destined to 
s punishment. The latter was Cowper's 
But to show more clearly the influence of 
iewa upon one of his organization, let us 
o himself. 


TO THE REV. MR. NEWTON. 


r Drar Friznp—My device was intended 
esent, not my own heart, but the heart of 
tian, mourning and yet rejoicing, pierced 
horus yet wreathed about with roses. I 
de thorn without the rose. My brier is a 
one, the flowers are withered, but the 
-emains.”” 
in, some months later: 
ave been lately more dejeoted than usual; 
arassed by dreams in the nigbt, and more 
poisoned by them on the following day. I 
iot what is portended by an alteration for 
rae, after ele ben yt ars of misery.” 


eleven years here, makes the time during 
he believed himself hopelesaly doomed to 


— 


future punishment; and thus he continues several 
years after: 

„Adam's approach to the tree of life, after he 
had sinned, was not more effectually prohibited by 
the flaming sword, that turned every way, than 
mine to its great antitype has been now almost 
thirteen years, a short interval of two or three 
days, which passed about this time twelvemonth, 
alone excepted. For what reason it is that I am 
thus long excluded, if I am ever again to be ad- 
mitted, is known to God only. I can say but this, 
that if he is still my father, this paternal severity 
has toward me been such as that I have reason to 
account it unexampled. * * If the ladder of 
Christian experience reaches, as I suppose it does, 
to the very presence of God, it has nevertheless 
its foot in the abyss. And if Paul stood, as no 
doubt he did, on the topmost round of it, I have 
been standing, and still stand, on the lowest, in 
this thirteenth year that has passed since I de- 
scended. In such a situation of mind, encom- 
passed by the midnight of absolute despair, and a 
thousand times filled with unspeakable horror, I 
first commenced author.” 

In this same letter he alludes to a fear ex- 
pressed by some of his religious friendsethat he 
might be injured by the gayety of some of the in- 
telligent acquaintances who surrounded him! 

At present, however, I have no connections at 
which either you, I trust, or any who love me and 
wish me well, have occasion to conceive alarm. 
> * * T do not know that there is among them 
a single person from whom I am likely to catch 
contamination.” 

A month later, he writes in the same strain of 
hopelessness : 

“The dealings of God with me are to myself 
utterly unintelligible. More than a twelvemonth 
has passed since I began to hope that having 
walked the whole breadth of the bottom of this 
Red Sea, I was beginning to climb the pepe ie 
shore, and I prepared to sing the song of Moses. 
But I have been disappointed; those hopes have 
been blasted; those comforts have been wrested 
from me. I could not be eo duped, even by the 
aroh enemy himself, as to be made to question the 
Divine nature of them; but I have been made to 
believe that God gave them to me in derisicu, and 
took them away in vengeance.” 

A long letter follows, of exculpation from oer- 
tain charges of living too gay a life, in which he 
anxiously assures his friend that riding out with 
Mrs. Unwin in the carriage and company of Lady 
Hesketh, has not led him into the dissipation his 
friends had feared. There can be but one feeling 
experienced by every sane mind toward those who 
would thus have deprived the unhappy poet of the 
little pleasure within his reach, and that is un- 
utterable disgust. 

Oar space admits of no more extracts from that 
painful correspondence, nor do we suppose more 
to be necessary to convince the reader that what- 
ever happiness others may have found in the 
tenets he cherished, to Cowper they brought 
nothing but gloom and misery. 

Phrenologists perpetually urge divines, who 
possess peculiar opportunities for applying its 
benefits, to study the only true science of mind. 
Suppose the Rev. Mr. Newton, the poet's friend 
and spiritual counselor, could have been thus 
enlightened, and consequently been able to detect 
the peculiarities of Cowper’s organization, its 
excesses and defects, would he have responded as 
he did to those gloomy, morbid, hopeless letters ? 
When the poet’s feara at length extended even 
unto the horrid apprehension of eternal punish- 
ment—when his overwroaght Consoientiougness 
magnified his venlal offenses into crimes too deep 
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for the infinite mercy of Heaven—could any divine 
acquainted, as every divine ought to be, with the 
difference between healthy and diseased meni- 
festations, have balanced—acoording to all the 
cold niceties of that merciless creed, whioh is the 
offspring of an exterminating spirit, savoring 
much more of man’s destructiveness than of the 
even-handed justice of God—all the probabilities 
and improbabilities of such a destiny for his friend, 
and that friend one who had never injured a 
human being—no, not a particle of organized 
matter—one who wouid not have doomed a Nero 
or a Caligula to the fate which, with so much self- 
abasement, he dreaded for himself? Would he 
have played and tampered with those insane 
horrors, instead of sppealing to that intellect 
whioh, even in detailing them, evinced its strength, 
and to that sense of justice, never blind nor with- 
out charity, but when beholding his own frailties 
—instead of demonstrating, by à force of reason 
which his unhappy friend could not have resisted, 
the total impossibility of his ever suffering the 
frightful punishment he so mueh feared, but 
which, in the whole course of his sinless life, he 
could not have incurred? But the Rev. Mr. 
Newton was without light; the language which 
the Author of man has impressed upon the dome 
of thought had not then been interpreted aright, 
and the inner mysteries of the sanctuary were 
yet unsolved. j 

The melancholy poet, but too prone to observe 
the darker shades of life, required society the 
opposite to that which Olney or his religious 
associations furnished. Aud the attentive reader 
of his history can not fail to discover, in the salu- 
tary effects which ever followed his occasional 
intercourse with strong and healthy minds, the 
absurdity of that philosophy which, by a species 
of homeopathic treatment, would cure with what 
created the disease—would substitute the base for 
the antidote—and attempt to dissipate the mints 
by extinguishing the sun. 

Daring the five or more years when he was 
engaged upon the translation of Homer, his health 
was unusually sound, and his mind proportion- 
ately vigorous; but after that work was completed, 
and all proper excitement withdrawn from his 
faculties, he unwisely returned again to theo- 
logical mysticism. His intellect began to wander, 
and once more became thoroughly overcast; but 
now, unfortunately, with clouds and thick dark- 
ness no more to be completely dispelled, and 
whence he at last emerged, the dim phantom of 
himeelf, with his physical energies utterly sapped, 
his mind emasoulate and shattered—the unhappy 
victim of religious mania. 

[vo BB oo run. 


Tue Homan Brain anp THE Purnse.—A 
man is but a silly fellow who thinks his purse 
will win him a bride of sense; for an empty 


purse is so much better than an empty brain, 
that the lady must be equally silly who would 
trust herself in his keeping. 

A true woman will be more captivated by the 
visible proportions of life aud activity in a gentle- 
man than by an invisible pocket-book. 

Away, then, with the absurd theory that a 
lady is content with /ittle wit and much money. 
It is sufficient to say that where one is partially 
satisfied, one hundred would be miserable, and 
perhaps deservedly so, if they dared to be so mis- 


guided. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
OR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN EIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. . 
[FROM TAS LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.) 


[CONTINUED FEOM LAST NUMBER.) 

Waern you study this subject with a view to practice, you will find 
that the principles which I laid down in the fourth Lectnre are of great 
importance as guides—namely, that each organ of the body has received 
a definite constitution, and that health is the result of the harmonious 
and favorable action of the whole. Hence it is not sufficient to pro- 
vide merely airy bed-roome for children, if at the same time the means 
of cleanliness be neglected, or their brains be over-exerted in attend- 
ing too many classes, and learning too many tasks. The delicate brain 
of youth demands frequent repose. In short, a practical knowledge 
of the laws of the haman constitution is highly condncive to the snc- 
cessful rearing of children; and the heart-rending desolation of parents, 
when they see the dearest objects of their affections successively torn 
from them by death, should be viewed as the chastisement of ignor- 
ance or negligence alone, and not as proofs of the world being conati- 
tated unfavorably for the production of human enjoyment. In this 
matter, however, parents should not look to their own happiness mere- 
ly; they are under solemn obligations to the children whom they 
bring into the world. Improper treatment in infancy and childhood, 
at which period the body grows rapidly, is prodnctive of effects far 
More prejudicial and permanent than at any subsequent age; and 
assuredly those parents are not guiltless who willfully keep themselves 
in ignorance of the organic laws, or, knowing these, refrain from acting 
in accordance with them in the rearing of their children. The latter 
have a positive claim (which no parent of right feeling will disregard or 
deny) on those who have brought them into existence, that they shall 
do all in their power to render it agreeable. 

Perhaps some may think that the importance of obedience to the 
organic Jaws has been insisted on more than the subject required. 
Such an idea is natural enough, considering that an exposition of these 
laws forms no part of ordinary education, and that obedience to them is 
enjoined by no human authority. There is no trace of them in the 
statute-book, none in the catechiams issued by authority of the Church; 
and you rarely, if ever, hear them mentioned as laws of God, by his 
servants who teach his will from the pulpit. Nay, even the general 
tongue of society, which allows few subjects to escape remark, is silent 
with regard to them. Hence, it is probable that the importance of 
obeying the organic laws may to some appear to be over-estimated in 
these Lectures. But the universal silence which prevails in society 
has its source in ignorance. Physiology is still unknown to nineteen 
twentieths even of educated persons, and to the mass it is a complete 
terra incognita. Even by medical men it is little studied as a practical 
science, and the idea of its beneficial application as a guide to human 
conduct in general, is only now beginning to engage their attention. 
If to all this we add, that until Phrenology was discovered, the depend- 
ence of meatal talents and dispositions on cerebral development was 
scarcely even suspectéd—and that belief in this truth is still far from 
being universal—the silence which prevaile with respect to the organic 
laws, and neglect of them in practice, will not seem unaccountable. 

On this subject I would observe, that there is a vast difference be- 
tween the uncertain and the Wiascertained. It is vow universally ad- 
mitted, that all the movements of matter are regulated; and that they 
are never uncertain, although the laws which they observe may, in 
some instances, be unascertained. The revolotions of the planets can 
be predicted, while those of some of the comets are still unknown; 
but no philosopher imagines that the latter are uncertaiu. The minut- 


Tho prinolples which should guide parents iu the treatment of children are stated 
and enforced in Dr. A. Oombe’s work on the Physiological and Moral Treatment of In- 
fancy. 
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est drop of water that descends the mighty fall of Niagara is regulated 
in all its mgyements by definite laws, whether it rise in mist and float 
in the atmosphere to distant regions, there to descend as rain; or be 
absorbed by a neighboring shrub, and reappear as an atom in a blossom 
adorning the Canadian shore; or be drunk up by a living creature and 
mingle with its blood; or become a portion of an oak, which at a 
future time shall career on the ocean. Nothing can be less ascer- 
tained, or probably less ascertainable by mortal study, than the revolu- 
tions of such an atom; but every philosopher, without a moment's 
hesitation, will concede that not one of them is uncertain.* The first 
element of a philosophic understanding is the capacity of extending the 
seme conviction to the events evolved in every department of nature. 
A man who sees disease occurring in youth or middle age, and whose 
mind is not capable of perceiving that it is the result of imperfect or 
excessive action in some vital organ, and that imperfect or excessive 
action is just another name for deviation from the proper healthy state 
of that organ, is not capable of reasoning. It may be trne that, in 
many instances, our knowledge is so imperfect, that we are unable to 
discover the chain of connection between the disease and its organic 
cause; but, nevertheless, he is no philosopher who doubts that soch a 
connection exists, and that the discovery of it is presented as an im- 
portant practical problem to the human understanding to solve. 

One cause of the obscurity that prevails on this subject in the minds 
of persons not medically educated, is ignorance of the structure and 
functions of the body; and another is, that diseases appear noder two 
very distinct forma—structural and functional ; only the former of which 
is considered by common observers to constitute a proper malady. If 
an arrow be shot into the eye there is derangement of structure, and 
the most determined opponent of the natural lawe will at once admit 
the connection between the blindness which ensues, and the lesion of 
the organ. But if a watchmaker or ao optical instrameut-maker, by 
long- continued and excessive exertion of the eye, have become blind. 
the disease is called functional; because the function, from being over- 
stimulated, is impaired; but frequently no alteration of structure can 
be perceived. No philosophic physiologist, however, doubts that there 
ia, in the structure, a change corresponding to the functional derange- 
ment, although human observation can not detect it. He never says 
that it is nonsense to assert that the patient has become blind in conse- 
quence of infringement of the organic laws. It is one of these laws 
that the function of the eye shall be exercised moderately, and it is a 
breach of that law to strain it to excess. 

The same principle applies to a great number of diseases occurring 
ander the organic laws. Imperfections in the tone, structure, or pro- 
portions of certain organs may exist at birth, so hidden by their eitu- 
ation, or so slight as not to be readily perceptible, but not on that ac- 
count the less real and important; or deviations may be made gradu- 
ally and imperceptibly from the proper and healthy etandards of exer- 
cise; and from one or other of these causes, disease may invade the 
constitution. Religious persons term disease occurring in this manner 
a dispensation of God's providence ; the careless name it an unacount- 
able event; but the philosophic physician invariably views it as the 
result of imperfect or excessive action of some organ or another; and 
he never doubts that it has been caused by deviations from the laws of 
the animal economy. The objection that the doctrine of the organic 
lawa which I have been inculcating is unsound, because diseases come 
and go, without uneducated persons being able to trace their causes, 
has not a shadow of philosophy to support it. I may err ia my exposi- 
tion of these Jaws, but I hope I do not err in stating that neither disease 
nor death, in early or middle life, can take place under the ordinary 
administrations of Provideuce, except when these laws have been in- 
fringed. i 

My reason for insisting so largely on this subject is a profound con- 
victiou of the importance of the organic laws. They are fundamenta. - 


* I owe this forcible illustrations to Dr. Chalmers, having first heard it in one of his 
lectures. i 
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to happiness; that is. the consequences of errors in regard to them can 
not be compensated for or removed by any other means than obedience. 
I daily see melancholy results of inattention to their dictates. When 
you observe the husband, in youth or middle age, removed by death 
from the partner of his love, and the other dear objects of his affec- 
tions; or when you see the mother at a similar age torn from lier in- 
fant children, her heart bleeding at the thought of leaving them in the 
hand of the stranger while they most need her maternal care, the 
cause of the calamity is either that the dying parent inherited a defec- 
tive constitution in consequence of disobedience by his ancestors to the 
organic laws, or that he himself has infringed them grievously. 

Again, if we see the lovely infant snatched from the mother's bosom 
by the hand of death, while it caused every affection of her mind to 
thrill with joy, and fed her hopes with the fondest and brightest visions 
of its future talent, virtue, and happiness. let us trace the cause, and we 
shall find that the organic Jaws have been infringed. If you see an 
aged man walking with heavy step and deeply dejected mien, the 
nearest follower after a bier adorned with white, it is a father carrying 
to the grave his firet-born son, the hope and stay of his life, torn from 
him in the full bloom of manhood, when already he had eased the 
hoary head of half its load of care. The cause of this scene also is in- 
fringement of the organic laws. 

Or open the door of some family parlor, where we expect to meet 
with peace and joy, blessing and endearment, as the natural accom- 
paniments of domestic life, and see discord, passion, disappointment, 
and every feeling that embitters existence, depicted on the counte- 
nances of the inmates. The cause is still infringement of the organic 
laws. Two persons have married whose brains differ so widely, that 
there is not only no natural sympathy between them, but absolute con- 
tradiction in their dispositions. This discord might have been read in 
their brains before they were united for life. 

Look on still another scene. You may observe several persone of 
each sex. in middle life, gravely sitting in anxions deliberation. They 
are the respectable members of a numerous family, holding consult- 
ation on the measures to be adopted in consequence of one of their 
number having become insane, or having given himself up irreclaimably 
to drunkenness, or to some worse species of immorality. Their feel- 
ings are deeply wounded, their understandings are perplexed, and they 
know not what to do. The cause is still the same; the unfortunate 
object of their solicitude has inherited an ill-constituted brain; it has 
yielded to some exciting cause, and he has lost his reason; or he has 
given way to a headlong appetite for intoxicating liquors, in consequence 
of one or other of his parents, or some one of their stock, having labored 
under a similar influence; and it has now become an actual disease. 
The organic laws have been infringed ; and this scene also is the form 
in which the Creator indicates to his creatures that his laws have been 
transgressed. If you make a catalogue of human miseries, and in- 
quire how many ‘of them spring directly or indirectly from infringe- 
ment of the organic laws, you will be astonished at its extent. 

If, therefore, we desire to diminish this class of calamities, we must 
study and obey the organic laws. As these laws operate independently 
of all others, we may manifest the piety of angels, and yet suffer if we 
neglect them. If there be any remedy on earth for this class of evils, 
it is obedience to the laws of our constitution, and this alone. If, then, 
these laws be fundamental-—if the consequences of disobey ing them be 
so formidable, and if escape be so impossible, you will forgive the 
anxiety with which I have endeavored to expound them. 

I might draw pictures the converse of all that I have here repre- 
sented, and show you health, long life, happiness, and prosperity, as 
the rewards of obeying these and the other natural laws, and I should 
still be justified by philosophy ; but the principle, if admitted, will carry 
home these counter results to your owo understandings. I beg per- 
mission further to remark, that all philosophy and theology which have 
been propounded by men ignorant of these laws, may be expected to 

do imperfect ; and that, therefore, we arrogate no undue superiority 
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in refusing to yield the convictions of our own judgments to the dic- 
tates of such guides, who had not sufficient data on which to found 
their opinions. The events of human life, viewed through the medium 
of their principles, and of the philosophy which I am now expounding, 
must appear in very different lights. In their eyes many events 
appear inscrutable, which to us are clear. According to our view, an 
all-wise and beneficent Creator has bestowed on us, the highest of his 
terrestrial creatures, the gift of reason, and has arranged the whole 
world as a theater for its exercise. He has placed before us examples 
without number, of his power, wisdom, and gooduess ; prescribed laws 
to us in external nature, and in our own constitutions; and left us to 
apply our faculties to study and act in harmony with them, and then to 
live and be happy; or to neglect them and to suffer. Each of you will 
approve of that system which appears to be founded in truth, and to 
tend most to the glory of God. I ask no man to yield his conscience 
and his understanding to my opinions; but only solicit liberty to an- 
nounce what to myself appears to be true, that it may be received or 
rejected according to its merits. 

In concluding, it is proper to add one observation. Mankind have 
lived so long without becoming acquainted with the organic laws, and 
have, in consequence, so extensively transgressed them, that there are 
few individuals in civilized society who do not bear in their persons, 
to a greater or less extent, imperfections derived from this source. It 
ia impossible, therefore, even for the most anxious disciples of the new 
doctrine, all at once to yield perfect obedience to these laws. If none 
were to marry in whose family stock, and in whose individual person, 
any traces of serious departures from the organic laws were to be 
found, the civilized world would become a desert. The return to 
obedience must be gradual, and the accomplishment of it the result of 
time. After these laws are unfolded to a man's discernment, he is 
not guiltless if he disregard them, and commit flagrant violations of 
their dictates. We are all bound, if we believe them to be instituted 
by God, to obey them as far as is in our power; but we can not com- 
mand all external circumstances. We are bound to do the best we 
can; and this, although not all that could be desired, is often much ; 
nor shall we ever miss an adequate reward, even for our imperfect 
obedience. 

It is deeply mysterious that man should have been so formed as to 
err for thousands of years through ignorance of his own constitution 
and the laws under which he suffers or enjoys; but it is equally mye- 
terious that the globe itself underwent the successive revolutions re- 
vealed by geology, destroying myriads of living creatures, and extin- 
guishing whole races of beings before it attained its present state! It 
ja equally mysterious, also, why the earth presents euch striking ine- 
qualities of soil and climate—in some regions so beautiful, so delight- 
ful, so prolific; in others so dreary, sterile, and depressing! It is 
equally mysterious that men have been created mortal creatures, liv- 
ing, even at the best, but for a season ou the earth, and then yielding 
their places to successors, whose tenures will be as brief as their own. 
These are mysteries which reason can not penetrate, and for which 
fancy can not account; but they all relate, not to our conduct here, 
but to the will of God in the creation of the universe. Although we 
can not unravel the counsels of the Ornnipotent, this is no reason why 
we should not study and obey his laws. What he has presented to 
us we are bound to accept with gratitude at his hand asa gift; but in 
using it, we are called on to exercise our reason, the noblest of his 
boons; and we may rest assured that no impenetrable darkness will 
hang over the path of our duty when we shall have fairly opened our 
eyes and our understandings to the study of his works. There is no 
difficulty in believing that man, having received reason, was intended 
to use it—that, by neglecting to do an, he has suffered evils—and that, 
when he shall duly employ it, his miseries will diminish ; and this is 
all that I am now teaching. It may be inexplicable why we should 
not earlier have gone into the road that leads to happiness; but let us 


not hesitate to enter it now, if we see it fairly open before ue. 
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TALE WITH READERS. 

A supscuises, E. W. T., asks certain questions 
which we answer as follows: 

Cirous riders and acrobats may have the organ 
of Weight originally no better developed tbau 
thousands of others who have not been led by 
some accident to adopt a profession in which bal- 
ancing is required. So thousands, who are not 
musicians, have the organ of Tune as large as 
many who have been trained in music. It is the 
training of the faculty of Weight, along with the 
muscle, which gives them skill. And the musi- 
oian is obliged to train his muscle to act in obe- 
dience to hia will in order to manipulate the in- 
strument successfully ; so that it is in musie the 
cultivation of muscle as well as of the mind, just 
as it is in other instances the cultivation of the 
muscle in conjunction with the faculty of Weight. 
A man with good mechanioal talent may not bave 
the intellectual mecbanical training requisite to 
understand all the laws of mechanism, though he 
will have good ideas respeoting it; but if he have 
the intellectual culture and mental practice, still 
he is not a thorough mechanio until he has had 
such experience in the use of tools as to train his 
muscles to act in obedience to that mechanical 
mind; then, and not till then, is he fully a me- 
chanio. Most men have a majority of their phys- 
ical powers in a state of non-education. The bil - 
liard-player exercises his muscle, in copjunction 
with his mind, in a particular manner; the quoit- 
pitcher, the rider, the mechanic, the musician— 
all require different and specific kinds of muson- 
lar training in order to success, but the mind 
needs oulture and training with the musole. 
Persons who perform so much at the cirous, 
doubtless have a good muscular organization to 
start with, or they would not be led to try their 
skill, or they would not have suoceeded sufficiently 
to start with to encourage them to proceed. Then 
the culture, added to the natural endowment, 
gives the splendid development we see often; in 
those persons. We doubt whether the average of 
young men could, by any amount of training, 
equal most of those who perform in public, though 
they might be cultivated to a very considerable 
degree of perfection. 

It is not all who have equal mechanical culture 
who are equally skillful, and so of everything 
else. Some persons have not an original consti- 
tution adapting them to a high degree of muscu- 
lar development. Such persons could be improved, 
just as small heads could be increased in size, or 
weak vital organs improved by proper meaus; 
still, there is a genius of muscle as well as of 
mind, and doubtless Blondin, and most of the dis- 
tinguished performers in gymnastics, are en- 
dowed by nature with an aptitude not only mus- 
cular, but mental, in that which they excel. But 
they owe as much, doubtless, to calture as to na- 
ture for their high success. Few persons in this 
world are properly educated in anything, and we 
shall never know what are the possibilities of hu- 
manity till we find in one person as fine an organ- 
ization in the various parte of the body as any of 
those parts have ever been represented by any 
one individual And when we find in our model 
man every mental organ as highly and perfectly 
developed as each of them has ever been devel- 
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oped in any specimens of the human raoe, and 
then all these qualities, bodily and mental, edu- 
cated as well as each has ever been trained; and 
we ought to add, all this training done under in- 
fluences as perfect as human nature can give, we 
shall know what the term human nature means; 
then, and not till then, shall we understand what 
sre the possibilities of human organism and funo- 
tion. 


INJURIES OF SPINAL CORD. 


A raw days ago an express cartman, named 
Lyons, fell from his cart on his head, and by the 
fall his neck was so bent that the spinal marrow 
was injured, and now the poor man lies with his 
whole body, save only his head, motionless and in- 
sensible. His recovery is of course impossible. 

Just one year ago a young mau named Wilson, 
while riding upon a load of hay, at Hampton 
Village, met with a similar aooident, by falling 
upon his head and injuring the spinal chord. 
Since then he has been lying upon his back, with- 
out tbe least sensation in any of his limbs, and 
wasting away to a skeleton. IIis appetite is 
good and his faculties not in the least impaired ; 
but with the exception of the upper part of hia 
body, he has been a dead man ever sinoe August 


last. It is supposed that if his body were twist- 
ed, or raised from its recumbent position in the 
least, death would be instantaneous with him.— 
Canada Paper. 


R. N. RICE. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

[Dictated to a short-hand reporter without any knowl- 
edge of the name or business of the subject] 

You have inherited your physiology from your 
mother, also the general tone and quality of your 
mind and character. If you live temperately you 
will live to be old. I mean that you should do 
six days’ work in the week, properly divided, then 
eat regularly of healthful food, avoiding excesses 
in channels ordinarily attending intemperance. 
In this fast age, men are as apt to be intemperate 
in over much brain-work as in other respecte. 
You are organized to last, to labor, and to en- 
dure, and if you live as you should, you ought to 
attain your eightieth year, and not only so, but 
carry your youthfulness with you into the valley. 

You are one of the most independent of men; 
when you want anything done you fall back on 
yourself, and that which you can do alone you 
never ask any one todo for you. You are ambi- 
tious, and your ambition, courage, independence, 
and firmness work together. You always expect 
to triumph, to come out ahead, to do what you 
seek to do. Yourblows are given with a peculiar 
energy, and your efforts are steady and stanch. 
You have large Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
which tend to give you uncommon force, courage, 
thoroughness, and spirit. You have always been 
a kind of torpedo; when struck, you strike back ; 
it isa kind of generio recoil. People generally 
clear the track when they hear your whistle; you 
are naturally an express train,” and among men 
you are disposed to take responsibility. You will 
not tolerate diotation. You can be persuaded to 
do anything that an honest man may do, but you 
oan not be driven an inch if you know it. You 
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would go backward over Niagara Falls before 
you would be driven forward against your ideas 
of right and propriety. 

You are very friendly, have sociability and 
warmth, and whole-hearted people become at- 
tached to you. Toward your friends you are re- 
markably liberal; you like to carve, and have a 
long table full of clever fellows under your own 
roof; and none entertain their friends with more 
breadth of bospitality than you. You should 
avoid social dissipation; in other words, do not 
let your frienda lead you away into bad habite. 

You love home, and it would be your pleasure 
and pride to have as good a home as you could 
afford. Your idea of being rich has always in the 
foreground a fine mansion, with everything to 
make it pleasant and desirable—the wife and 
children, an elegant library, a fine garden, all 
come in to fill up the pioture. 

You are known for the desire to keep your 
word, to do as you agree, and to be just and 
thorough in your business transactions ; in other 
words, you belong to the honest and punotual 
olass of men. You sometimes show selfishness, 
and anger, and passion; but men never find you 
doing that which is mean, base, or dishonest. 
Your Veneration is too small; you need more of 
the religious element to give you a better balance 
of mind, more elevation of feeling, more of the 
sense of another life, and of a common Father. As 
you become older, and your business ambition 
shall be gratified, and your feelings become leas 
strong, your religious disposition will increase in 
strength. You are more honest than pious ; your 
prayers are short, and if you had a week to make 
you would be liable to forget the Sunday. You 
have less respect for religion and sacred institu- 
tions than you have for your word, honor, and 
duty. Ifyou were to be placed where your sym- 
pathy was called upon, it would respond readily. 
Men call you generous, liberal, neighborly, dis- 
posed to accommodate, and lend a hand; this you 
do with a kind, friendly magnanimity which 
makes the favors bestowed grateful to those who 
receive them. 


You are known intellectually for a clear, dis- 
tinot, and vigorous mind; you grasp knowledge as 
by intuition. You are not obliged to wait for 
slow, logical methods to work out results, but you 
seem to grasp the truth and make it your own, 
though it may be ‘surrounded with bushels of 
obaff You judge character accurately. You 
have hardly made a mistake in ten years in esti- 
mating the disposition, capacity, and moral qual- 
ities of men. You know where to put each indi- 
vidual. You select men at sight who can do cer- 
tain work and do it well. You have fair mechan- 
ical talent, but you oan plan better than work, 
oversee better than execute. You can get more work 
done in a given time than almost anybody else, be- 
oause you are right among the men and in the 
thickest of the business. Your word is electrical 
upon their efforts. You control men easily. You 
could go on ship-board, among the sailors, and 
make every man know his duty and do it. 

You talk with considerable readiness, though 
your vocabulary is not large. You have a clear 
mind. You come to conclasions quickly, and are 
generally correct ; consequently you are able to 
tell your thoughts with promptness, that makes, 
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people think you talk easily ; but you frequently 
feel at a loss for just the word, and hesitate, un- 
less it is about something with which you are 
very familiar. You carry just the word, aud hes- 
itate, unless it is about something with which you 
are very familiar. You carry more business in 
your mind than most men. Yon allow but little 
to escape your memory or judgment. 

You should encourage more suavity, reverence, 
and spirituality of mind. Cultivate also Imita- 
tion, a copying, conformatory disposition, and 
keep your hand on your mental * brake.” You 
are apt to go too fast, especially on the down 
grades, and if you were a conductor or engineer 
on a road, would get ahead of time. You always 
want your watch fast, and desire to live up to it. 

Your strong qualities are these: power of will, 
independence, desire to triumph, courage, force, 
thoroughness, strong social feeling, respect for the 
truth, and good common sense. 


BIOGRAPHY.” 


The unobtrusive walks of business life not un- 
frequently present instances of rapid development, 
of high attainment, and of resistless energy, which 
do not suffer in comparison with the more ambi- 
tious and demonstrative successes of the bar and 
the foram. Such an instance is furnished in the 
person of the present Superintendent of the Mich- 
igan Central Railway. 

R. N. Rice, Esq , was born in Boston, on the 
80th of May, 1814. He received his education 
in that city, and very early began to fit himself for 
commercial pursuits. He commenced mercantile 
business upon coming of age, and prosecuted it 
until the year 1844, when he entered the employ- 
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ment of the Fitchburg Railway, in which he con- 
tinued until September, 1846, when he entered 
the service of the Michigan Central Railway Com- 
pany as cashier, Mr. Rice arrived at Detroit, 
and entered upon the active discharge of his du- 
ties in November, 1816, and the best and simplest 
mode of referring to the manner in which he ac- 
quitted himself of his trust, is to state the fnot 
that he has since held every general office in the 
immediate management of the Road, culminating 
his brilliant and useful {career by unanimous 
election as general superintendent of one of the 
most important railways in the Union, and one 
which under his management hns no superior. 

It is needless to say that to attain and sustain 
himself in this position, Mr. Rice has put forth un- 
wearied industry, bas displayed the most indom- 
itable energy, and the highest order of executive 
and administrative talent. These follow by nec- 
essary implication in the minds of all persons 
familiar with the management of railways. 

The cause of surprise, in the case of Mr. Rice, 
is the unusual adaptation with which, having 
been trained to different pursuits, he seized upon 
and coped with the formidable features of a busi- 
nees, the intricacy of the details of which are 
deemed to require a long course of discipline, a 
studious preparation, and wide elemental attain- 
ments; the wonder that a general business man 
should attain eminence and achieve success in a 
sphere eo widely different from that of his early 
pursuits, is enhanced by the rapid brilliancy with 
which that success was attained. From the quiet 
of the counting-room, and the management of a 
few clerks, to pass to the control of an army of 
men, and the executive disposition of a gigantic 
enterprise, comprising devious und often disoord- 
ant features, farnishes a type of intrinsic powers 


ag rare as it is surprising, the development of 
which, in the case of Mr. Rice, was accidental. 

To the rare qualities which have been enume- 
rated above, the subject of this brief notice unites 
the highest benevolence, the widest liberality, 
and the most frank, cordial, and popular man- 
ners. He possesses the quality of being able to 
give a denial, which his firmness and judgment 
often require him to do, or of communicating an 
unpleasant fact in a manner which softens the 
office and reconciles the object of it. Hence, 
while he has fulfilled his duties to the corpora- 
tion with the most punotilious regard, he has en- 
joyed the confidence, respect, and gratitude not 
only of the traveling public, but also of the com- 
munity and of all parties controlling the prac- 
tical interests of the vast region of country which 
is tributary to the railway, as a thoroughfare of 
transit, and of transportation to and fro. This 
fact, though silent and unobtrusive, bas been of 
incaloulable benefit to the corporation in an al- 
most entire immunity from those numerous and 
annoying vexations which are so often incident to 
the relation ocoupied by a heavy corporation to 
the public at large and to the classes which are 
brought in daily contact with its general man- 
agement and its endless details. He possesses an 
extraordinary olearness of apprehension in regard 
to the running of trains, almost instinctively dis- 
covering the correct and best method of accom- 
modating their movements to the changing cir- 
cumstances which occur, so as to meet every exi- 
gency with perfect safety and success. To this 
pre-eminent ability is doubtless to be attributed 
the ‘almost entire absence of those accidents 80 
much dreaded by the traveler—the time-tables, 
from the commencement, having been made up 
entirely by himself. 

To a character of the most stainless rectitude 
and morality, Mr. Rice unites the highest order 
of socia) qualities and faculties of wit and colloquial 
advantages, which gild and enrich the circle of pri- 
vate life during those short and rare periods which 
a sleepless and inflexible industry permit him to 
enjoy. The onerous and perplexing cares which 
are incident to his responsible and exciting posi- 
tion are cast off at the threshold, and are never 
allowed, even by the shade of a thoughtful brow 
and a preoccupied manner, to disturb the quiet 
serenity of his own house or of the fireside of bis 
friends. For aught that appears to him, he might 
well be looked upon at such moments as one whose 
first and favorite study was to make bimself the 
joyous, congenial, and pleasant companion of a 
yscant hour. 

He is an attached and affectionate husband, a 
faithful and generous son, a firm aud devoted 
friend—never happier than when surrounded by 
the objects of his love and esteem. 

Many pages might be well filled with details 
and with generalities which would eerve more 
fully to illustrate the qualities of the man, by 
which he has secured high success; but the limits 
of this brief notice will not permit its dilation 
beyond a bare reference to those characteristics 
and facts which are intended to give to the public 
the merest outline by which they may judge of 
the man, so thoroughly and widely known to the 
parties interested in the great enterprise, the daily 
administration of which rests upon his shoulders. 
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C. C. TRACY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 

Tuis gentleman has a most marked and extra- 
ordinary organization, as will readily be seen by 
reference to the portrait. His temperament is 
strong and enduring, indicating health, vigorous 
ancestry, and long life. His head is remarkably 
high and comparatively narrow, and it is aleo 
very long from the root of the nose to the back of 
the head. His social organs, as a class, are well 
developed, particularly his Parental Love, Inhab- 
itiveness, and Friendship, which are very large ; 
hence he is able to call out the affection and 
friendship of others, especially of children. An- 
other prominent peculiarity, and one which sig- 
nalizes him in his power to exert influence, is the 
large development of Cautiousness, Approbative- 
ness, Self-Esteem, Firmness, and Consoientious- 
ness, which give enormous elevation about the 
crown, almost directly over the ears. He is s 
man of considerable prudence, is ambitious to be 
known and valued, and can awaken the ambition 
of others and keep it active. He has also pride, 
Self-Esteem, and power to govern and control. 
There are few persons who sway so positive, abso- 
solute, and ruling a power as he, His very 
large Firmness renders him positive in his will 
and determined in his purposes, while his Self- 
Esteem and Combativeness, joined to Firmness, 
impart a spirit of self-reliance and self-possee- 
sion which never forsakes him. He is just, up- 
right, and stern in his integrity. He is rather 
hopeful, not extra believing, but frank, open- 
hearted, and candid. He has respect for things 
sacred, ia naturally religious in his tone of mind, 
but by no means superstitious. 

He has hardly faith enough. He is pre emi- 
nently a man who believes in works of justice 
and mercy, patient perseverance, and in holding 
out to the end. His Benevolence is very large; 
it amounts almost to a deformity in the head. 
No artist, not a pbrenologist, would be willing to 
paint that part of his head as large as it is; and 
every person, not a phrenologist, would regard it 
as n drawback upon the symmetry of his head, as 
indeed it really is. 

There are few men who have so controlling an 
element of sympathy, joined to so much self-reli- 
sance, courage, force, and firmness, He possesses 
a lion-like force and earnestness and courage, 
along with uncommon gentleness and sympathy, 
which such exceesive Benevolence and Purental 
Love impart. 

Another extraordinary development is the or- 
gan of Human Nature, situated between Com- 
parison and Benevolence, on the middle line of 
the head. This extraordinary power to judge of 
character and understand motive aids him in 
governing and controlling children and others. 
Buch a mind can bring order out of chaos—can 
reduce to subordination the most restless and 
disorderly persons, as in a school, a publio as- 
sembly, or among large gangs of workmen. He 
can make people afraid of him without inspiring in 
them anything of bitterness or hatred: they love 
him, and yet fear to offend and disobey him. 

His intellect shows good practical talent, great 
power of analysis, gond memory of particulars 
and details, and especially a good memory of 
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ideas. He has good mechanical talent; enjoys 
mirth and amusement, imitates well, has good 
talking talent, excellent powers of description, 
and uncommon ability to impress people with 
whom he converses with the truth and import- 
ance of that which he says, and generally obtains 
implicit belief, trust, and confidence. 

He needs more love of gain, and more policy. 
He inclines to live and labor for others more than 
for himself; and though he has strong sympathy, 
and is placed in positions which tend to try his 
sympathy, his patience, and his endurance, yet 
he is so positive in his feelings, that his duties 
wear upon him less than similar ones would upon 
almost anybody else. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Caves Cuariin Tracy was born in Chazy, 
Clinton County, N. Y., Aug. 20th, 1809, of an old 
New England stock of skillful mechanics. 

He himself was first a farmer, and afterward 
became a mechanic, working in cabinet- making 
and piano-forte manufacturing and carpentry. 
During all his labors at his trade he took a great 
interest in children, and connected himself with 
the Sunday schools of New York city, where he 
showed much tact and ingenuity in his efforts. 
At length, Mr. C. L. Brace, Secretary of the 
Children's Aid Society, who was desirous of open- 
ing a lodging house for street children and news- 
boys, hearing of his euccess with children, in- 
duced him to take the superintendence of this 
benevolent institution. 

His mechanical ingenuity at once came in play 
in the arrangements and plan of the simple rooms 
for these poor boys. 


The following is the account by Mr. Brace of 
the working of this institution the first year: 

The upper story of the Sun buildings, corner 
of Fulton and Nassau streets, was taken for the 
purpose; one part fitted up for a bed- room, with 
accommodation for about ninety boys; the rest as 
bath-room, office-room for the superintendent, 
and school-room. The latter was furnished with 
seats and desks, given us by the Public School 
Soviety from their old furniture. A library, and 
numerous maps and prints were subsequently 
presented by various donors. Lodgings were let 
for six cents a night; the whole was placed un- 
der the charge of a superintendent, Mr. C. C. 
Tracy, to whose good judgment and patient kind- 
ness is due the great influence since acquired over 
the. boys and their manifest improvement, At 
the first opening of the lodging-house it was made 
the condition of lodging that every boy should 
take a bath. To this there was some reluctance, 
Now it is prized ns n privilege. Great difficulty 
was found in the beginning to keep the lads in 
order, or getting them into classes for the evening 
school, At certain times the effort was most dis- 
couraging, and it seemed useless to try further. 
But at length, patience, kindness, and good sense 
prevailed. Mr. Tracy began to get a certain in- 
fluence, The boys were cleaner, more respectful, 
and, nt least in the rooms, more decent in lan- 
guage. He attended to their bodily ailments; he 
helped them sometimes (though rarely) when un- 
lucky with their papers, and above all, he brought 
continuously and carefully to bear on them the 
strongest conscientious and religious motives. 

“To promote economy, he contrived a table in 
which each boy should have his own money-box 
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numbered, where his earnings could be depos- 
ited ; and then, before a general meeting of them, 
he laid the proposition to olose the bank,’ as it 
was called, for a certain length of time. It was 
carried, and the opening of it at the end of the 
time (two months) astonished the boys with the 
amount of deposits aconmulated. The money 
was, most of it, usefully spent for clothes for the 
winter. This has given the first taste of the 
pleasure of saving. 

As a oheck to gambling, the game of checkers 
was introduced with much success, serving to ex- 
ercise, harmlessly, that incessant mental aotivity 
and love of venture peculiar to the class. 

The library has been used by a considerable 
number, and what is significant, the most in- 
struotive books, with experiences of real life, have 
been the most popular. 

There have been 6,872 lodgers at the rooms 
during the year, and 408 different boys. The 
usual number of lodgers is from 25 to 40. Many 
come in the evenings who sleep in their homes. 
The result of it all is very happy. The nows-boys 
are certainly not now ‘model little boys,’ but 
they are greatly ohanged from their condition 
when we first knew them. They come regularly 
to our evening school, and the informal religious 
meeting on Sunday evenings. They wear clean 
shirts and olean clothes. Gambling and drinking 
have been much left off bythem. Their language 
and behavior, though of course never to be put 
into the formalities of better trained children, is 
respectable, A number have been started in 
other branches of business. They are more saving, 
and industrious, and cleanly, aud some of them 
appear to have felt the genial religious infiuence, 
whioh, without technicality of formalism, it has 
been endeavored to bring about them.” 

The following extracts from Mr. Tracy’s diary 
will show what the material is with whioh this 
benevolent man had to deal : 

Hug. 27, Sunday, P.M.—Passing the Trib- 
une office to-day, I saw eight or ten news-boys 
sitting in the hand-cart and standing around it, 
all very oosily engaged ia conversation. Most of 
these boys have slept at the lodging-house quite 
regularly until within the last three or four 
weeks, and as I oame near them they appeared 
quite restless; but seelng the opportunity too 
good to be lost, I opened upon them pleasantly by 
asking a few qnestions. When I asked where 
they slept now, one keen little fellow, in a balf 
joking manner, replied, ‘We have become retired 
snoozers now, but somebody has stole our box, 
and now I don’t know what we'll do.“ I reasoned 
with them about the course they were pursuing— 
stealing papers, picking other boys’ pockets, beat- 
ing and otherwise oompelling etrangers to yield to 
their unjust demands, sleeping out,etc. ‘It is all 
wrong, and I have determined to stop it at once. 
Those who have homes must go to them, and those 
who have none must find one. I intend,’ said I, 
‘to notify personally every boy before I begin, 
and then he must not be surprised if at any time, 
day or night, he is arrested and sent te the House 
of Refuge.’ This lecture was given in a low tone, 
80 as not to attract the attention of others, but 
still an occasional passer-by would stop to listen; 
if it was a boy, he soon got à hint, such as, Do 
you want anything? accompanied with a look and 
gesture that entisfied him that he had better 


leave. A man who inquired, ‘What is the mat- 
ter here” was told by one of the boys: ‘Oh, 
nothin’: sir, he (meaning me) is only a street- 
preacher.’ 

“ Evening.—F¥our of the ringleaders came in 
here for lodging this evening, and as one of them 
was getting into bed, aaid: Ah! Mr. Tracy, this 
is a little nicer than the box to sleep in.’ 

Hug. 14, A.M —A man who is connected with 
one of the newspaper establishmenta, and whose 
duties call him out very early in the morning, 
told me he saw twenty-four boys and men (and 
among them one police officer) sleeping on and 
about the corner of Nassau and Ann streets, this 
morning at four o’olock. 


A WANDERER RETURNED. 

“ Sept. 5, Tuesday Evening.—One of the 
prominent characteristica of a news- boy is the 
love of liberty—liberty to work or not—liberty to 
sleep, how, when, and where he pleases—liberty to 
eat or not—liberty to select his own associates 
and amusements. In short, free, unrestrained 
personal liberty. A. 8, who is a fair specimen of 
the best olass of news-boys, industrious, inde- 
pendent, cheerful, and liberal, was induced by 
another boy—who had been expelled for unruly 
conduct—to leave here and take private board 
and lodging where he might enjoy his inalienable 
righta unrestrained. After an absence of two 
weeks, however, he returned to the lodging this 
evening. As he entered, without turning a glance 
to the right or left, with a glow of joy in his face, 
that showed how glad he was to return, he came 
right up to me, and holding out his hand, said : 
Ah, Mr. Tracy, I am coming back to you again! 
After shaking my hand most heartily, he seated 
himeelf and gazed around the room, seeming per- 
feotly delighted to get back again. 

Sept. 9, Saturday Evening.—The numbers 
of lodgers has increased during the past week, 
notwithstanding the hot weather, which has been 
as fine as snoozers and bummers’ could desire. 
These boys always live well when they have the 
money. This evening, while a number of them 
were telling each other what they had for supper, 
I undertook to reason with them about their diet 
—that they should avoid some of the nice things 
which they had mentioned, and live more upon 
plainer food, as that was healthier and ohesper; 
that they should allow their reason, instead of 
their appetite, to control them in their selection 
of their food. < Ah, air,’ said one boy, when a 
feller is hungry, and has got a good hot dinner 
smokin’ before him, it’s no time to reason, and I 
have made up my mind that these ruffied-shirt 
„ quills” (clerks) shan’t eat up all the good things, 
no how.“ I concluded to drop the matter for the 
present, and took another subject. 

“ Sept. 10, Sunday, 2 P.M.--I put on my over- 
ooat, and taking my umbrella, left home for the 
lodging-house. When I arrived here I found 
twelve or fifteen of our boys, who had sought a 
shelter from this cold storm, in our stairway, 
anxious to get into the rooms. When they saw me 
coming up stairs, one cried out, Here comes Mr. 
Tracy; now we can get in.“ That's good,’ said 
another. Hurrah for Mr. Tracy! and many 
similar expressions. Many of these little fellows, 
who were poorly clad and badly prepared for 
woatl er or storm like this, were wet to the skin, 


and without the money they had taken this morn- 
ing, which was burning in their pockets, would be 
chilled through with the cold. We interested 
them as well as we could for two hours, and while 
the boys were away for their supper we put up 
the stove and made a good fire. 

„Sept. 10—Evening.—Tbe storm and oold 
weather have driven in an unusual number of 
boys this evening. We have twenty-five lodgers, 
besides several who have spent the evening here 
and gone home, or somewhere else to sleep. All 
enjoyed our comfortable fire very much, and while 
we were teaching two little fellows their A B ab’s, 
another boy was amusing a crowd who were cosily 
seated around the stove, by telling them how they 
would do on he cold, snowy nights next winter. 
Stooping down in front of the stove, with his head 
turned on one shoulder, and his hands held close 
to the fire, he said: Ah, won't you anoozers like 
to get up to this fire? Yes you will (with a toss 
of his head)—yes you will—I know it? 

“ Sept. 11, Monday Evening.—The cold weath- 
er and rain of yesterday begin to make the boys 
realize that winter is approaching in earnest, and 
now they begin to feel the force of the counsel I 
have given them about saving their money and 
prepering for winter. One boy offered a resolu- 
tion, ‘That no boy be allowed to take any money 
out of the “ bank” until the first of November 
next; which, after being fully discussed, was 
passed unanimously.” 

After laboring some years in this field, Mr. 
Tracy was transferred to a more responsible and 
difficult sphere of ‘benevolent labor, the placing 
the poor children, sent out by the Children’s Aid 
Society, in homes at the West. The Society were 
now transferring some 800 little ones annually to 
country homes, and the enterprise needed great 
care and judgment. Mr. Tracy selected the chil- 
dren from the orowd of applicants in the office of 
the Association, took them to the cars, kept them 
in good order on the journey, and then performed 
the diffioult task of choosing suitable homes for 
the little ones in the town to which he went. He 
has performed these benevolent and responsible 
labora now for some years with constant success. 
All over the West Mr Traoy’s kindly face is well 
known, and he is considered a kind of ‘‘ Bishop of 
the Boys.” He has not, to be sure, many ecclesi- 
astical or sacerdotal honors showered upon him, 
but he has the unspoken gratitude and the aincere 
affection of thousands of unbefriended children 
who will not easily forget Father Tracy.” 

Mr. Tracy, as his head shows, is not a senti- 
mentalist ; he has good reflective organs, and a 
moat decided prominence of Firmness, as well as 
the arch of Benevolence. 

The young, and the helpless, and the unfortu- 
nate he pities like a mother; but the lazy, and 
trioky, and older children he blazes against with a 
fiery wrath, and he is like a rock against their 
efforta to gain his help. 

Mr. Tracy is now one of the unknown bene- 
factors of our country. May he survive many 
years to help tbe unfortuuate. 


Tue fact that inaction of the organs diminishes 
their usefulness, is plainly proved by the fishes of 
the Mammoth Cave, which loso the benefit of using 
their eyes, by the continual darkness ee 
them. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE FIFTY@ouR.] 
LECTURE VII. 


DUTIES OF PARENTS TO THEIR CHILDREN— Continued. 


It is the duty of parents to educate thelr children—To be able to discharge thelr duty, 
parents themselves must be educated—Deficiency of education in Scotland— Means 
of supplying the defictency—I la a duty to provide for cbildren— Beet provision for 
children consists in a sound constitution, good moral and intellectual training, and 
instruction in useful knowledge— What distribution of the parenls’ fortune should be 
made ?—Rigàts of parents and duties of children— Obedience to parenu— Parents 
bound to render themselves worthy of reapect—Some children born with defective 
moral and intellectual organ: How they should be treated. 


Next to the duty of providing for the physical health and enjoyment 
of their children, parents are bound to train and educate them properly, 
so as to fit them for the discharge of the duties of life. The grounds 
of thie obligation are obvious. The human body and mind consist of a 
large assemblage of organs and faculties, each possessing native energy 
and an extensive sphere of action, and capable of being used or abused, 
according as it is directed. The extensive range of these powers, a 
prime element in the dignity of man, renders education exceedingly 
important. As parents are the authors and guardians of beings thus 
endowed, it is clearly their duty to train their faculties, and to direct 
them to their proper objects. To send an uneducated child into the 
world,” says Paley, is little better than to turn out a mad dog ora 
wild beast into the streets.” 

To conduct education properly, it is necessary to know the physical 
and mental constitution of the being to be educated, and also the world 
in which he is to be an actor. Generally speaking, the former knowl- 
edge is not possessed, and the latter object is very little regarded. 
How many parents are able to call up, even in their own minds, any 
satisfactory view of the mental faculties (with their objects and spheres 
of action) which they aim at training in their children! How many 
add to this knowledge an acquaintance with the physical constitution 
of the human being, and of the kind of treatment which is best calcu- 
lated to develop favorably its energies and capabilities? Nay, who 
can point out even a body of professional teachers who are thus highly 
accomplished? I fear few of us can do so. 

I do not blame either parents or teachers for the present imperfect 
state of their knowledge; because they themselves were not taught; 
indeed, the information here described did not exist a few years ago, 
and it exists but to a very limited extent still. Ignorance, therefore, 
is our misfortune, rather than our fault; and my sole object in advert- 
ing to its magnitude is to present us with motives to remove it. While 
it continues so profound and extensive as it has hitherto generally been, 
sound and salatury education can no more be accomplished than you 
can cause light to shine forth out of darkness. Scotland has long 
boasted of her superior education; but her eyes are now opening to 
the groundleseness of this pretension. In May, 1835, Dr. Welsh, in 
the General Assembly, told the nation that Protestant Germany, and 
even some parts of Catholic Germany, are, in that respect, far before 
us. The public mind is becoming so much alive to our deficiencies, 
that better prospects open up for the future. The details of education 
cap not be here entered into; but it may be remarked, that Phrenology 
points out the necessity of training the propensities and sentiments, as 
well as cultivating and instructing the understandings of children. For 
accomplishing these ends, Infant Schools on Mr. Wilderspin's plan are 
admirably adapted. 

The objecta of education are—to strengthen the faculties that are 
too weak, to restrain those which are too vigorous, to store the intellect 
with moral, religious, scientific, and general knowledge, and to direct 
all to their proper objects. In cultivating the intellect, we should bear 
in view thet external nature is as directly adapted to our different intel- 
lectual powers aa light is to the eye; and that the whole economy of 
our constitution is arranged on the principle that we shall study the 
qualities and relations of external objects, apply them to our use, and 
also adapt our conduct to their operation. The three great means of 
education sre domestic training, public schools, and literature or books. 
The first will be improved by instructiog parents; the second by the 
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diffusion of knowledge among the people at large; while the third is 
uow--through the efforts of those philanthropists who have given birth 
to really cheap moral and scientific literature (particularly Messrs. 
Chambers, of Edinburgh)—placed within the reach of every class of 
the community. 

Messrs. Chambers have lately added to their other means of inetruc- 
tion a series of cheap books on education, in which the lights of modern 
knowledge are brought together to illuminate, and render practical, 
this interesting subject. Europe is, at this moment, only waking out 
of the slumbers of the dark ages; she is beginning to discover that she 
The sun of knowledge, how- 
ever, is still below the horizon to vast multitudes of our British popula- 
tion; but they are startled by a bright effulgence darting from a radiant 
sky, and they now know that that light is the dawn of a glorious day, 
which will tend to terminate their troubled dreams of ignorance and 
folly. Let us help to arouse them—let us lead them to pay their 
morning orisons in the great temple of universal truth. Wheo they 
shall have entered into that temple, let us introduce them to nature 
and to nature's God; and let os hasten the hour when the whole hu- 
man race shall join together to celebrate his power, wisdom, and 
goodness, in strains which will never cease till creation pass away; for 
we know that the sun of knowledge (unlike the orb of day), when 
once risen, will never set, but will continue to emit brighter and 
brighter rays till time shall be no more. In eternity alone can we 
conceive the wonders of creation to be completely unfolded, and the 
mind of man to be satiated with the fullness of information. 

In the present course of Lectures I am treating merely of duties ; 
and when I point out to you the foundation and extent of the duty of 
educating your children, it is all that I can accomplish. I can not here 
discuss the manner in which you may best discharge this obligation. 
This instraction can be obtained only by a thorough education of your 
own minds; and the courses of lectures provided by the Philosophica 
Association are admirable auxiliaries to the attainment of this end- 
After you have become acquainted with Anatomy and Physiology as 
the keys to the physical constitution of man; with Phrenology as the 
development of his mental constitution; with Chemistry, Natural 
History, and Natural Philosophy as expositions of the external world, 
and with Political Economy and Moral Philosophy as the sciences of 
human action, you will be in possession of the rudimentary or elemeu- 
tary knowledge necessary to enable you to comprehend and profit by 
a course of lectures ou practical education, which is really the applica- 
tion of this knowledge to the most important of all purposes, that of 
training the body to health, and the mind to virtue, intelligence, and 
happiness. I hope that the direction of this association will hereafier 
induce some qualified lecturer to undertake sneh a course, but I beg 
leave to express my humble conviction, that no error is more prepos- 
teroue than that which leads many persons to suppose that, without this 
preliminary or elementary knowledge, parents can be taught how to 
educate their children successfully. 

The process of education consists in training faculties and commu- 
nicating knowledge; and it appears to me to be about es hopeleas a 
task to attempt to perform this duty by mere rules and directions, as 
it was for the Israelites to make bricks in Egypt without straw. I am 
the more anxious to insist on this point, becnuse no error is more com- 
mon in the practical walks of life, than the belief that a parent can 
learn how to educate a child without undergoing the labor of educating 
himself. Many parents of both sexes, but particularly mothera, have 
told me, that if I would lecture on Education, they would come and 
hear me; because they considered the education of their children to 
be a duty; and were disposed to sacrifice the time necessary for ob- 
taining instruction how to discharge it. When I recommended to 
them to begin by studying Physiology, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 
and Phrenology, at lenst to such au extent ns to be able to comprehend 
tha nature of the body and mind which they proposed to train, and the 
objects by which the mind and body are surrounded, and on which 
education is intended to enable them to act—they instantly declared 
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that they had no time for these extensive inquiries, and that informa- 
tion about education was what they wanted, as it alone was necessary 
to their object. I told them, in vain, that these were preliminary 
steps to any available knowledge of education. They were so ignorant 
of mind and of its faculties and relations, that they could pot conceive 
this to be the case, and refused to attend these courses of instruction. 

If I could succeed in persuading you of the truth of this view, the 
permanence of this association, and the success of its lectures would 
be secured; because the industrious citizens of Edinburgh would prize 
it as a grand means of preparing their own minds for the important 
duty of educating their children, and would no longer come hither 
merely to be amused, or to pass an idle hour; they would regard 
every science taught by this association as a step toward the attain- 
ment of the most important object of human life—that of training, the 
young to health, intelligence, virtue, and enjoyment.“ 

The next duty of parents is to provide suitably for the outfit of their 
children in the world. If I am right in the fundamental principle, that 
happiness consists in well-regulated activity of the various functions of 
the body and mind, and that the world is designedly arranged by the 
Creator with a view to the maintenance of our powers in this condition 
of activity, it follows that a parent who shall have provided a good con- 
stitution for bis child, preserved him in sound health, thoroughly edu- 
cated him, trained him to some useful calling, and supported him until 
he shall have become capable of exercising it, will have discharged the 
duty of maintenance in its highest and best sense. 

It is of much importance to children to give them correct views of 
the real principles, machinery, and objects of life, and to train them 
to act systematically in relation to them, in their habitual conduct. 
What should we think of a merchant who should embark bimself, his 
wife, family. and fortune on board of a ship; take the command of it 
himeelf, and set sail on a voyage of adventure, without knowledge of 
navigation, without charts, and without having any particular port of 
destination in view? We should consider him as a lunatic; and yet 
many men are launched forth ou the sea of active life, as ill provided 
with knowledge and objects. as the individual here imagined. Suppose, 
however, our adventurous navigator to use the precaution of placing 
himself under convoy, to attach himself to a fleet, to sail when they 
sailed, and to stop when they stopped, we should still lament his igno- 
rance, and reckon the probabilities great of his running foul of his com- 
panions in the voyage, foundering in a storm, being wrecked on shoals 
or sunken rocks, or making an unproductive speculation, even if he 
safely attained a trading port. This simile appears to me to be scarcely 
an exaggeration of the condition in which young men in general em- 
bark in the business of the world. The great mass of society is the 
fleet to which they attach themselves; it ia moving onward, and they 
move with it; sometimes it is favored with prosperity; sometimes 
overtaken by adversity, and they passively undergo its various fates; 
sometimes they make shipwreck of themselves by running fou! of their 
neighbors’ interests, or by deviating from the course, and encountering 
hazards peculiarly their own; but in all they do, and in ail they suffer. 
they obey an impulse from without, and rarely pursue any definite ob- 
ject, except the acquisition of wealth, and they follow even it without 
a systematic plan. If you consider that this moving mass called society 
is only a vast assemblage of individuals, nearly all equally ignorant, and 
that the impulses which they obey are merely the desires of the most 
energetic minds, pursuing, often blindly, their individual advantage, you 
can not be surprised at the strange gyrations which society has so often 
exhibited. In rude rges, the leaders and the people loved ‘the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,” they moved to the sound of 
the trumpet, and rejoiced in the clang of arms. In our day, the lead 
ers steer to wealth and fame, and the mass toils after them as best it 
may. In one year a colton mania seizes the leaders. and vast portions 
of the people are infected with the disease. In another year, a mania 
for joint-stock companies attacks them, and their followers again catch 
the infection. In a third year, a fever for railroads seizes on them, 
and all rush into speculations in stock. In these varying aspects of so- 
cial movements, we discover nothing like a well-considered scheme of 
action, adopted from kuoowledge, and pursued to its results. The 
leadera and the multitade appear equally to be moved by impulses 
which control and correct ench other by collision and concussion, but 


* The Lectures of the Philosophical Assoctation, after being intermitted for several 
years, wore resumed in the winter 1845-0. 
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in each of which thousands of individuals are crushed to death, althoug 
the mass eacapes and continues to move forward in that course whic 
corresponds to the direction of the last force which was applied to it. 

It appears to me, that, by correct and enlarged knowledge of hume 
nature, and of the external world, the young might be furnished wi 
a chart and plan of life, suited to their wants, desires, and capacitie 
as rational beings. If they should subsequently become leaders, th 
would enable them to steer the social course with greater precisic 
and advantage than has been done in bygone times; or, if they re 
roained humble members of the body-politic, to shape their individu 
courses, so as in some degree to avoid the collisions and concuseioi 
which reckless ardor, in alliance with ignorance, is ever encounterin 
A young man, if properly instructed, should commence active life wit 
a clear perception of the natural laws by which social interests, ar 
particularly those of the profession which be adopts, are governed ; tt 
results to which the various courses of action submitted to hia choic 
are calculated to lead; and the steps by which these results are 
general evolved. This advantage, however, is rarely possessed, ax 
the young are left to grope their way, or to join the convoy and se 
with the fleet, as they best are able. 

Under the present system of impulsive and imitative action, one 
other of two errors generally infects the youthful mind. If the paren 
of a family have long struggled with pecuniary difficulties and the di 
pression of poverty, but ultimately, after much exertion and painf 
self-denial, have attained to easy circumstances, they teach their chi 
dren almost to worship wealth; and at the same time fill their mine 
with vivid ideas of laborious exertions, sacrifices, difficulties, cares, ut 
troubles, as almost the only occurrences of life. They represent e: 
pense and enjoyment as closely allied with sin; and young perso 
thus trained, if thuy possess well-constituted brains, often become ric 
but rarely reap any reasonable satisfaction from their earthly existence 
They plod, and toil, and eave, and invest; they are often religious, c 
the principle of laying up treasures in heaven; but cultivate neith 
their moral nor their intellectual faculties ; and at the close of life con 
plain that all is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

The second error is diametrically the opposite of this one. Paren 
of easy careless dipsositions, who have either inherited wealth, or bes 
successful in business without much exertion, generally teach the 
children the art of enjoying life without that of acquiring the mea 
of doing eo ; and such children enter into trade or engage iu professio: 
under the settled conviction (not conveyed by their parents, perhap 
in direct terms, but insensibly instilled into their minds by example 
that the paths of life are all level, clear, and smooth; that they ne. 
only to put the machinery of business into motion ; and that, thereafte 
all will go smoothly forward, affording them funds and leisure for e 
joyment, with little anxiety, and very moderate exertion. Your 
persons thus instructed, if they do not possess uncommonly large orga 
of Cautiousness and Conscientiousness, go gayly on in active life for 
brief space of time, and then become the victims of a false system, at 
of inexperience. They are ruined, and suffer countless privation 
The errors of both these modes of training the young should be avoide 

After health, education, and virtuous habits, the best provision th 
a parent can make for his son ia to furnish him with sound views | 
his real situation as a member of the social body. The Creator havin 
destined man to live in society, the social world is so arranged that 
individual, illuminated by a knowledge of the laws which regulate s 
cial prosperity, by dedicating himself to a useful pursuit, and fulfitli 
ably the duties connected with it, will meet with very nearly as ce 
tain a reward, in the means of subsistence und enjoyment, as if | 
raised his food directly from the soil. Astonishing stability and reg 
larity are discoverable in the social world, when its constitution a: 
laws of action are understood. If legislators would cease to prote 
what they call national, but which are really class interests, and wou 
leave the business world free to its spontaneous movements, enforci 
by law only the observance of justice—the laborer, artisan, manufe 
turer, and professional practitioner would find the demands for the 
labor, goods, or other contributions to the social welfare. to follow wi 
so much constancy and regularity, that, with ability, attention, a 
morality on the part of each, they would very rarely indeed be left u 
provided for. It is of great importance to press home this truth on t 
minds of the young, and to open their understandings to a percepti 
of the causes which operate in producing this result, that they m 
enter into active life with a just reliance on the wisdom and good n. 
of the Creator, in providing the means of subsistence and enjoyme 
for all who discharge their social duties ; and yet with a feeling of t 
necessity of knowledge, and of the practice of that moral discipli 
which enforces activity and good conduct at every step, as the natu 
and indispensable conditions of success. 

[to wz conrinvED] 


— 
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‘RIBUTH TO THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


Ir July, 1885, Lord Brougham was present, by 
avitation, at the laying of tho foundation-stone 
f the new Mechanics’ Institute, at Liverpool, on 
hich occasion he delivered two charaoteristio 
peeches. The crowd that came to hear the elo- 
nent champion of education and equal rights 
ras 80 large, that the dinner, given after the cere- 
pony of laying the stone, had to be taken in the 
heater. There are several passages in each of 
bese addresses which deserve to be printed in 
etters of gold. Referring to the taunts with 
rhich himself and his fellow-laborers in the great 
ause were assailed by those who would insist on 
eeping the people in ignorance, he addressed the 
pamnense assembly present, after dinner, as follows : 

1 We are called schoolmasters—a title in which 
glory, and never shall feel shame. Our Penny 
cience is ridiculed by those who have many pence 
nd little knowledge. Our lectures are laughed 
t, as delivered to groups of what those ignorant 
eople in fine linen and gaudy attire oall, after 
he poet, ‘lean, unwashed artificers’—~a class of 
men that should be respected, not derided, by 
hose who, were they reduced to work for their 
wead, would envy the skill of the men they now 
ook down upon. Let such proud oreatures enjoy 
he fancied triumph of their wit; we care not for 
heir light artillery (if, indeed, their heavy jests 
an be so termed) half so much as we did for their 
erious opposition. If they are much amused with 
yar Penny Sciences, I hope before long to see them 
augh twice as much at our Penny Politics; be- 
ause, when the abominable taxes upon the knowl- 
dge which most concerns the people are removed 
—I mean the newspaper stamp—we shall have a 
aniversal diffusion of sound, practical knowledge 
among all classes of the community; and if leo- 

tures divert them so mightily now, I can tell them 
that preparation is making for affording them 
much more entertainment in the same kind, by a 
very ample extension of the present system of lec- 
paring, and by inoluding politics in their course!” 

A nobler, more eloquent, more truthfal, or bet- 

ter deserved tribute than the following to the 


sohoolmaster, which forms the perorstion of this 


admirable speech, has scarcely ever been paid by 

ancient or modern orator : 

The conqueror moves in a march. He stalks 

onward with the pride, pomp, and circumstance 

of war’—banners flying, shouts rending the air, 
thundering, and martial music pealing, to 


drown the shrieks of the wounded and the lamen- 


tations for the slain. Not thus the schoolmaster, 
in his peaceful vocation. He meditates and pre- 
pares in secret the plans which are to bless man- 
kind; he slowly gathers round him those who are 
to further their exeoution; he quietly, though 
firmly, advances in his humble path, laboring 
gieadily, but calmly, till he has opened to the 
light all the recesses of ignorance, and torn up by 
the roots the weeds of vice. It is a progress not 
to be compared with anything like a march; but 


—— — ¶́u —Ü—ü2m ˖˙— — 
„ To the same purport is Lord Brougham’s famous de- 
@leration on the omnipotence of popular inteligence— 
Let the soldier be abroad, if he will; be can do nothing 
fm this age. There is another personage abroad, a pers n 
less imposing—in the eyes of some, insignificant. THE 
SonooLmasTen 16 ABROAD; and I trust to him, armed 
with bis primer, against the soldier in full uniform array.” 


— 


»Go gle 


it leads to a far more brilliant triumph, and to 
laurels more imperishable than the destroyer of 
his species, the scourge of the world, ever won. 

“ Such men—men deserving the glorious title 
of Teachers of Mankind—I have found laboring 
conscientiously, though perhaps obscurely, in their 
blessed vocation, wherever I have gone. I have 
found them, and shared their fellowship, among 
the daring, the ambiticus, the ardent, the indom- 
itably active French ; I have found them among 
the persevering, resolute, industrious Swiss; I 
have found them among the laborious, the warm- 
hearted, the enthusiastic Germans ; I have found 
them among tho high-minded, but enslaved Ital- 
iaas; and in our own country, God be thanked, 
their numbers everywhere abound, and are every 
day increasing. Their calling is high and holy; 
their fame is the property of natious; their re- 
nown will fill the earth in after ages, in propor- 
tion as it sounds not far off in their own times. 
Each one of these great teachers of the world, 
possessing his soul in peace— performs his ap- 
pointed course awaits in patience the fulfillment 
of the promises — resting from his labora, be- 
queaths his memory to the generation whom his 
works have blessed—and sleeps under the humble 
butinot inglorious epitaph, commemorating ‘ one 
in whom mankind lost a friend, and no man got 
rid of an enemy! ”—-Barnard’s Amer. Jour. af Ed. 


— 


T HH TWO CRADLBS. 


„% Won’r you make my doll a cradle ?” 
Said a little girl of six ; 

« My cousin Tommy made me one, 
But that is out of fix, 

And I want to have a nice one, 
Made of little willow sticks.” 


No mechanio’s heart e'er fluttered 
With a more exultant throb, 

Than mine did at this order ; 
And time can never rob 

My heart of its strange ecstasy, 
On taking home the job. 


Since then a dozen flowery springs, 
In Time’s unceasing roll, 

Have laid their hand on Mary’s brow— 
Their impress on her soul ; 

And I’ve another cradle made, 
Bot ' tis not for her doll. 


I can not tell you how it was 
Pm sure I never thought, 

When but a boy of ten years old, 
That first rude job I wrought, 

That we should need another one, 
But so it has turned out. 


Of the two oradles I and she 
Have oftentimes converaed, 

And she declares the last one made 
Is clumsiest and worst ; 

But I believe she likes it better 
Than she did the first. 


om 


Tue Heap or Riongurev.—A Paris oorre- 
spoudent, describing the rare curiosities of some 
of the private collections of Paris, says that in one 
~ is the head of the great Cardinal de Richelieu; 
not the skull, but the dried head, with ita thin 
lips, ita peaked beard, its delicate moustache— 
such as you see the Cardinal represented in Phil- 
ippe de Champagne’s admirable portrait, whioh 


| 


hangs in the gallery of the Louvre. The nose 
alone is injured by the grave and by time; it is 
twisted toward the left, and has slightly fallen 
upon the cheek. What a sarcasm has hazard ex- 
pressed in action by this severance of the head 
and body of the man who consigned so many 
people to the scaffold! His headless trunk mold- 
ers away in the church of the Sorbonne, which he 
built for a family mausoleum, and where his fam- 
ily are to this day buried. Its vaulis contain 
the ashes of the celebrated M arshal Duke de 
Richelieu, and the Duke de Richelieu, the pa- 
triotio minister of Louis XVIII. A splendid 
monument by Girardin, the sculptor, is to be 
seen there.” 

Proportions or Bors any Grais.—-President 
Woolsey, of Yale College, says: It seems to be 
an ascertained fact that there is a tendenoy to 
produce boys, rather than girls, both when the 
wife ia young and when the husband is consid- 
erably older than the woman.” He refers to a 
German physiologist in support of his assertion, 
and claims that polygamy, contrary to what has 
been asserted of the Mormons and other polyga- 
mists, gives birth to more boys than girls. 


— — 


Tur New Encuanp FENALN Menica Cor. 
Lon advertises its Thirteenth Annual Term in another 
column. 

Sewing Macutnes.— Among the best is olassed 
the Grover and Baker Machine. For prices, eto., see ad- 
vertisement in this number. 


To Correspondents. 


lst. Have the inferior animals the organ of 
Tune? We read the story of the musical mice, which 
were ctiarmed by musio, and have heard of a perceivable 
effect being produced on other anlmals by music? 


Ans. We doubt not many of the lower animals besides 
the song birde have the sense of music. We knew a dog 
which would bowl in perfect harmony with the changing 
notes of a stage-born when blown steadily. Many in- 
stances are recorded of wild animals being fascinated with 
music. We bave seen horses, lions, and bears keep time 
to music, and seem very happy ia hearing musio. 


2d. Does the phrenological organ of Tune, which gives 
ability to detect discord, distingnish a high or smooth 
sound from a low or rough one? Does it enable us to 
hear a lower sound, or understand an individual at a 
greater distance, or in a lower whisper? 


Ans. We think not. Notse fs one thing, and a musical 
nolse is something more. Good hearing power may be 
Possessed without any appreciation of the musical qualities 
of sounds, Just as strong vision may be present withont the 
power to discern colors. This is very common. 


W. F. J.—The study of Phonography will not 
injure but improve the power of correct speaking. 


Our publications may be obtained of Rickey, Mallory & 
Co., Cineinuati. O.; Geo. B. Ames, Belvidere, IIL; J. O. 
Morgan & Co., New Orleans, La.; J. W. Bond & Oo., Bal- 
timore, Md.; Benjamin Dawson, Montreal, C. E; 8. O. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago, III.; Wm. Wilson, Poughkeepste, 
N. T.; B. R. Peck, Syracuse, N T.; Putnam, Smith & 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; Geo. H. Denison, London, O. W.; 
M. Shewan, Toronto, C. W.; L. P. Williams & Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ; L Willard, Troy, N. T.; Morton & Griswold, 
Louisville. Ky.; Hunt & Miner. Pittsburg, Pa ; Stewart 
& Bowen, Iudlanapolle, Iod.; J. B. Clark, Selma, Ala ; 
A. Hutchinson, Cincinnati, O.; Cleaves & Vaden, Mem- 


phis, Tenn. ; A. R, Shipley & Co.. Portland, Oregon: F 
ilson Hard & Co., Dansville, N. T.; Frank Taylor, 
Washington, D. C.; J. W. Randolph, Richmond, Vs.; C. 
8. Beverley, Frederickton, New Bruns - ick; H. D. Norrell, 
Augusta. Ga.; Hawka & Bro., Cleveland, O.; T. 8. Hawke, 
Buffalo, N. V.; D. Kimball & Co., Providence, R I.; 
Keenan & Crutcher, Frankfort. Ky.; James C. Orr, Wheel- 
ing. Va; Hitchcock & Searles, Lexington. Ky.; G. M. 

est, Richmond, Va.; J. R. Deus re, Calhoun, Mo.; 
Keut & Wood, St. Louis, Mo.; B. J. Smith, M. D. San 
Franciaco, Cal.; Samuel Irwin, Jonesboro, Ga.; Tyler 


Bros., San Francisco, Cal. 
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? b ILLUSTRATED ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
Adbertisements. PURENOLOGICAL ALMANAC | PHYSIOLOOICAL PHRENOLOGICAL, AND BY- 

FOR 1861, DLOPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for thix Journal, to 
secure Insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the ove in which 
they are lo appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent In at ones. 

Tuns. —Twenty-Ave cents a line each Insertion, 


N. E. FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


BPRINGFIELD STRERT, BOSTON. 

The Thirtweuth Annual Term will commence on WED- 
NESDAY, November 7th, 1560, and continue seventeen 
weeks. Puorrssons—Enoch ©. Roife, M.D., Theory and 
ae i Medicine; Jong, S Pome, ae oo 

ea, Therapoutics, an emisiry ; en * 
M D., al and Surgery; Marie E. Zakrzewski, 
M. D., Obstetrics ond Diseases of Women and Children ; 
Franels 5. Cooke, M. D., Phy slology and Hygiene; Mary 
R. Jenks, M. D., Demonstrator Anatomy. Fees, $5 
for each of (he slx tickets; Matricalation, $8 ; Graduation, 
$10. The clinical: epartment ia open dully for the practl- 
cal education of the studente, For State Ir 
benefict aid, apply to the Seerriary of the Be of 
Trustees, Da. Gurcorr, at the College; for admission, to 
the subseriber, 

ENOCH C. ROLFE, Dean of the Fseulty. 
£69 Washington Street. 


ANNA Inman, M.D, 135 Easr 


Thirteenth Street. Office honra, 9 a.x. 10 U p.m. Refers 
to Drs. Trall and Taylor, and Fowler & Wells. le 


REDUCTION IN THE Prices oF 
MAPS, 

Redfici i's Guide to Kansas, Illustrated by two large 
Maps. 75 cents. 

Reed's Guido to the Kansas Gold Region, with n Map, 
embracing the Northern and Southern Route, from the 
Missouri River to Pike's Peak, 25 cents. 

The above works will be sent by mall, post-paid, on 


recelpt of 50 cen's, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
und Brosdway, New Tork. 


Reporrers’ PounoGrspuic Books. 

Mos. T. . esros sahi, "Med Prosoenarny been ki. 
years aco, jt would have saveD we SO TEARS Bamm Lanne” 
Hand-Rook of Standard Poonography. By Graham.@1 25 
First Standard Reader, repon ing alyla, io prep. 
The Reporter's Manual, to follow the Poon. Teacher 
Manual of Phonography. Exerc’s 8 Pitman 
Reporters Companion. Guide to Verbatim Bepe 1 
Phououraphio Teacher. A Treatise on Tenon'g Phon. 1 
History of Shorthand jo the Reporting Style.. 
Phonographic Reader. Compau'n lo Phono-Manual 
New Mauners Biok, Corresponding sj 
Phonographic Teacher for Beginners. By Webster. 
American Manual of bhonograpny. By Longley... 
A Copy Book, with Maroeco Covers.... 
Blank Copy Book, Ruled, without Cover 
The American Phonetic viaiia, By Smalley .. 4 0° 
The Book of Psalms in Reporting Style. By Pitman | 00 

The above buoks wil) be sent, prepaid, by return of the 
First Mart, on rece! pt of price, 

All leter should addressed as follows > 
‘OWLER AND WELLS, 305 Broadway, New York. 


| Hiewrs Towarp Puys 


ICAL PERFECTION ; On, Tue Puitos- 
Perfection. ons or cma» Beavry; showing How 
ty Acquire und Retain Bodily Symmetry, 
enth. and Vigor; Mecare Long Life ; and 
Avoid the Lofirmities and Deforraities of 

jAge. By D. H. Jacques An original and 

deen y tnteresiing work, replete with won- 
erful farts, and presenting many novel ap- 
Porfection, plications of the highest truthe of phyal- 

[ulogy, hygiene, moot! science, and ès- 

‘theties to human improvements It cam- 

ments Ilse to all for whom heath. beauty, 

and long life have eny alvacvona, and es- 

[richly to Woman, whether as a wife und 

Ea 15 a walia Hated wah 

more then wên y Plates aad nnmerona 
Perfection. | Wood-Cuts. Prion, $. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
| #03 Broadway, New York. 


SSSSaRkssssss 


Epvucation Compiere.—on- 
taining Physiology, Animal and Mental; Memory, and 
Intellectaal Improvement, wad Self-Culture, and Per- 
fection of Character, with IMostrations, One barge yol- 
ume, Price 12. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

895 Broadwey, New York, Putlishers. 


“*Seif-Made, or Never Modo,’ is the motto of the au- 
thor, ‘This tsa eapitel work, and, In our opinion, the best 
of the kind Inthe Engtieh Inngasge, No individenl can 
road n page Af it without being Improved thereby. We 
wish it wore in the hands of every young man and woman 
fe America."— ommon- ournd, 


Digitized by Gor gle 


Contains—Names of all the Organs; Edw. C. Bunnell, 
With Portrait; Chauncey Vibbard, with Likenvss: Prof. 
Olmated, with treit; Lord Elgin, with Portrait; James 
Stephens. Wile Potsoner; Mury Shamar—Wealh ; 8. J 
M’ Reynolds ~ all Mind; Lowell Mason, Musieian ; Rev. J. 
8. Harden, Wife Poisoner: J. W. Bulkley, Superintendent 
of Schools; Prof, Groux, Numlamatiat; Henry Wells, 
American Express: Philip Thomas, with Portrait; Gen, 
Garibaldi, the Patriot: Hon, J. A. Macdonald, of Canada ; 
Deacon J. Phillips, 100 years old; Wm. L. Mackenzie, 
Leader of the Canadian Revolution, 18 7 f Parson Brown- 
low, with Portrait; Learning Phrenology at Home; Pho- 
nography and Reporting; Plrenology in Phiiadelpbia ; 
Reporter's Directory; Table of Eclipses; Calenders Cal- 
ealated for Diferent Latitudes. ote. Only slx cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
805 Broadway, New York, 


Tue Grover AND Baker 


SEWING MACHINE. 
TIIE BEST IN THE WORLD! 


For families to use that desire a stitch unrivaled for 
BEAUTY, ELASTICITY, and STRENGTH. This ma- 
chine sews equally well on all fabrics: muslin, cotton, 
Uden, woolen cloth, ete.; from the Anost SWISS MUSLIN 
Up to the HEAVIEST BEAVER CLOTH or LEATHER. 
Tt flaisbes its own work, which le more durable than any 
fabric, runs at n quicker rate of speed than any other, ia 
very simple in its construction, easily understood, and 
with proper management NXVAM GETS OUT OF REPAIR. 
Making  stlich peculiar to itself, 

THE CELEBRATED DOUBLE LOCK STITCH, 


It ie impossible to make any improvement on the latter, 
and all other machines being Inferior, it claims universal 
favor un 

THE UNRIVALED GEOVER & BAKER'S. 
Such a machine,“ ows oF OOR HOUSEOLD Goma,” Is now 
considered as essential to the comfort of a well-regulated 
family as “FIRE IN WINTER,” of “LAMPS AFTER 
TWILIGHT.” 

We only desire that every one shall give it a falr and 
impartial examination, conaclous that its own superior 
merits will be apparent lo every discerning eye. 

495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
2" SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. ey 


AN EXPOSITION 
or TUX 


Swepisn Move ENT-CURE 
RMDRACING 
The History and Philosophy of thie system of Medical 
Treatment, with examples of Single Movements, and 
directions for their use in various forms of Chronla Dis- 
oren, forming a complete manual of exercises ; together 


A BUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 
HYGIENE, 


By Grorar H. Tavor, A.M.. M.D. 8 Physician 
to the Remedial Hygiente Instituts of New York City. 
Price, post-paid, $1 25, Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Sus Broul way, New York. 


ESPECIAL ATIENTION I8 
for given tothe Physical Education of Orte and 
5 e 

+ uE ON. Sev Piate and Cui re 
diris. — the Girls! Gymnasium, EE 


Eymnastics 


Ox Triat—To GIVE EVERY- 
bady a change lo judge for themselves, we send LIFE 


ILLUSTBATED tiree months for 2% conte. 
FOWLEE AND WELLS, New York, 


MAY KE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


By Mu or Are. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
A beauuful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 


èd. Price, $12, 

Also, Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six In the set Price, 66. 

Also, Weber's ditto, ste of life, eleven in the set 


ee, 
Manikins, from $825 to $1,000 each. 
5 wired—ready for ase, from $35 to 


HYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall's Encye! NG vac — 
Dr. Shew's Family Physicia 
Water-Cure in Chronie Diseases... 


Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ...-.-.. pssst 1 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other 


Nipple Shield. SeBSNG yeh eawiD ered sass bec peeveceubend 0 
PHRENOLOGY, 

Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Kev. 

A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, ja, ete, ete They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety, Price, 
bay he vane Phr — Combo's Phrenology, Phre- 

‘owler's renology 
nological Charts, and mac! ed Busta 


Crayon Heads $1 50 to 3 00 
Water Color He . 8 00 5 00 
„ 4 00 “ 8 00 


On Color Heads. 


VALUAULR Booxs sy Mam.— 


Coples of any work will be sent by mail, postage pald, ou 
receipt of the price, 


Catinet-Maker's Com 


Bultider's 

. a 
aper-Hanger’s 0. 
Turner's = do. 


Cotton-Spinner'’s do. + 
Machines, Engineer's, cte., Comp 
Mechanſes their Priaciplesand Practical 


“oo 


CATON Ss. cee cetsoctsrseuccceas 
Millwright’s Guide, with many Illustrations... 2 00 
POWLE D W 
ws Broadway, New York. 


SHOULD ORDER A sur- 


Every PLY OF HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL 
PERFECTION; Ox, Tae Puttosornx or 
|Hcoman Bgavrr, ua it will be exteasively 

Bookseller advertised and every whore in demand. 


| FOWLER AND WELLS, 
205 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 


Tne Rianr Worp IN THE RIGHT 


PLACE: A Pooxer Dicrnioxanr oF 8 Trom- 
NICAL Tees, AnonEviaTtioNs, Foatian Parasia, ete., 
eta, witha Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would suy exaclly what he means, and 
nelther more nor less, and say It inthe best way. Price, 
5i centa, FoWLEEK AND WELLS, New York, 


Tur PuRENoTOGAL Bust, 


designed eapectelly lye Learners; hawi» g the 
„Loet logative Of mii thé Organs of the Grom, 
idly developed, which will euable every nm- 
u audy the ert nee without an insienetor, Tt 
inay be lecke and som wih safely by ex- 
presa, or aa feigh (net Oy mail) w any part 
ofthe wld. Pree, including ox for prek- 
log, only #1 5 FOWLAR AND WELLS. 

© This le one of the mol ioyenions lov ations af the age, 
A cast trate nf piaster et Paria, ihe aiz -ot be numan bead, 
on which the exaot hen of iach wi the Phreno ogical 
Organs jè reyresouted, fully developed, sob all (he diverter 
and cassie tious, Tose who can net mhian the services 
of 4 profeesur muy learn, ju » v iy ber time, from ints 
mode howd, the «bine science of Phrenology., ae far ms the 
ca,, the Organa sro concerned u Y Daily Sun, 


Tus Way to Avorp 


the Pains and Perils of Girlhood and 
Womsanood are pointed outin HINTS 
TOWARD PHYSICAL PERPECTION, J 


Price, #1, by mail. 
<=>" 
3 


Womanhvod 


Original fro 


m 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


— 
1860. 


TRE New ILLUSTRATED Serr-In- 


BTRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engraved Portraits of Re- 
markable Men and Women. This excellent practical 
work, written for the information und improvement of al, 
embraces, among other topics: Tue Laws or Lire; 
Heredstary I. fluences; Henlih — How to Preserve it; 
Temperaments—illustrated ; SIGNS OF UHARACTEB ; Pron- 
ciples and Proofs of Porenology ; Adulysis and Claasifica- 
don of the Faculties; und a Chart for Recording Exami- 
nations. A bandy 12mo vol., revised and enlarged, bound 
with gilt back and sides. Prepaid by mull, only 50 conte. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 88 Broadway, New York. 


How To Live; On, Domezstio 
ECONOMY ILLUSTRATED. 

USEFUL LESSONS IN HOUSEKEEPING, 
SHOWING 

How ro Lrvz, How to Havs, 

How ro Gar, How ro Be Harr. 
Including the story of the needlewoman who supperted 
herself and four children on 

A DIME A DAY. 

No wan, woman, or child can read this book without 
being interested and instructed in its lessons of economy 
in nes, that penam to every-day lle in every famiy 

te eent: 
ce, post-paid OWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New Tork. 


SEE CHAPTER ON THIS 
Subject, with numerous Plates an 
Wood. Cuts, m HINTS TOWARD 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION. Price, 
in muslin 7 

FOWLER AND WE 
308 Broadway, New 
NEW 


Anatomical and Physiological 


PLATES. 


By R. T. TRALL, M.D. Price 612. 

These plates were prepared expressly for lecturers and 
teachers, as well as for students. They represent all of 
the organs and principal structures of the human body in 
Au, and of the size of life. Every family ougbt to have 
a set, and every man, woman, and child ought to be famte 
Bar with the wonderful stractnres and functions which 
they eo admirably illustrate. There are six in the set, as 
follows: 

The Heart and Langs.—No. 1 presents a front view 
of the lungs, heart stomach, liver, gall-bladder, eae 
thymus aud parotid glands, common carotid arteries an 
jugular vein ; aleo of the principal portions of the bowels, 
and cawl or omentum. lored as in Life. 

Dissections.—No. 2 is a complete dissection of the 
heart, exhibiting its valves and cavities, and the course of 
the blood. Tue large arteries and veins of the heart. lungs, 
and neck are displayed, with tbe windpipe and its bron- 
chial ramifications; also the liver with its gall-bladder and 
dacts; the pancreas; the Kiducys with thelr ureters and 
dlaod-versels; the descending sorta, or large artery of the 
chest and abdomen, with its branches into the right and 
left iliac arteries; the ascending vena cava, or great vein of 
the abdomen and thorax ; the uterus and its appendages— 
ovaries, fallopian tubes, round and broad ligaments, etc. 

Nervous System.—WNo. 3. Side view of the brain, 
heart, lungs, liver, bowels, uterus, and bladder. Also the 
various subdivisions of the base of the brain, with the whole 
length of the spinal cord, showing the origin of all tbe cere- 
dro-spinal nerves. Very useful to physicians, phrenolo- 
gists, teachers, lecturers, and others. 

The Eye and the Ear.—No. 4. The anatomy of the 
eye and ear, representing the arrangetneote of the minute 
biood-vescls, nerves, and other structures concerned In the 
functions of sreing and hearing. Beautifully colored. 

Digestion.—No. 5. The alimentary canal complete 
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Max is a living miracle to man. 

From the past ages when his life began, 

Down to the present time, our pride and boast 

Most studied, and least understood by most. 

Now lke an angel from the realms sbove— 

Now but an animal whose lust is love— 

Now on the ladder Jacob saw in dreams, 

Half dust, half deity,” by turns he seems. 

Buch are the thoughts that crowd upon the brala, 
And flash like lightning in the sammer rain, 

In this Museum of the human race— 

This grand bazaar of human head and face, 

Peopled with busts and pictures of the past, 

With those who live, and some who live too fast. 
Philosophers, whose busy pens are laid 

Aside, while they are sleeping in the shade; 

Poets, who soared on wings of starry gold, 

‘Whose hearts soem beating in their busts so cold; 
Speakers, whose sonis were fire, whose lips were flame, 
In plaster here, proclaim thelr love of fame; 
Statesmen, who moulded empires by thelr skill; 
Soldiers, whose swords obeyed the iron will; 
Preachers, who stood betwixt the altar and the porch, 
To blow the trumpet and to lift the torch, 

Tier npon tler, throng thiok the peopled shelves, 

To look at those who go on busts themselves. 

Bir Walter Scott, whose tales the nations read, 

Lifts high his laurel-lea ved and sun-crowned head; 
Byron, whose fearful dream of darkness stole, 

Like a black shade, upon his star-lit soul 

The shadow of whose heart threw an eclipse 

Upon the language of his pen and Ipis; 

Milton, the mighty bard, whose eyes were sealed, 
Because the glory to his soul revealed 

Could not be seen by any mortal eyes— 

His coul had vision, and transparent skies 

Revealed to him the heavenly song, whose strain 
Proves that our Paradise is fonnd again; 

Bhakspeare, the wizard genins of his time, 

Whose name is linked with every thought sublime; 
Franklia, who caught the lightning in the sky; 
Morse, who taught the messenger to fly; 

Field, who stretched tte bridge across the stormy sea ; 
Fulton, who harnessed waters for tbe free; 
Channing, the mild reformer of his day; 

Graves, whose sad vicum sleeps with him in clay; 
An Indian chief, whose war-whoop shook the hills; 
Ordenaux, the privateer, whose valor fills 

The heart with pride, the public chest with gold; 
Pestalozzi, the teachers’ teacher, bold; 

Whitfleld, the preacher to the world at large, 
Forgetting sect, he made mankind his charge. 

And here, too, is the monld of Sheridan, 

Though Byron said ‘twas broke in forming one such 
Lord Broagham, thunderbolt of eloquence, [man ; 
And Bilas Wright, whose words were common-sense ; 
The witty charcoal skotcher, Joseph Neal, 

Whose head conld think, and whose warm heart could 
Are represented on these shelves and walls, [feel, 
Where ages past nnto the present calls. 

Here, too, the mummy lifts the withered brow 

That bowed in Tbebes three thousand years ago; 
Denuded of each soft and radiant curl, 

The smooth skull of tho fair Circarsian giri 

Stands where the wild gorillas—savage palr, 
Threaten to crush the gentle maiden there. 

The representative of the Tycoon, 

The Austrian’s (not Joseph) queer buffoon 

Is on the shelf, but lo! his jesta no more 

Shall please the court or make the people roar. 
Cromwell, who dared the Parliament defy, 

Trusted in God and kept his powder dry. 

Hark! hear ye not that soft and melting atrain ? 
Here Homer, Virgil, Chaucer, sing again ! 

Now fancy hears the speech that can not fall to please, 
Of Cicero and great Demostheves ; 

Here listening parliamenta and princes sit, 

Wailing to catch the words of Burke and Pitt; 
Bynod, association, conference, 

Speak here again in silent eloquence. 


— 


Our presidents and patriarchs of yore 

Meet in mnie congress face to face once more: 
Webster, whose forehead “ was the forge of thought ;” 
Calhoun, whose logio was from lightning eaught ; 
Clay, the master soul, whose magic tongue 
Through list'ning senates and through nations rung; 
Benton, who climbed with weary steps and slow 
The path of fame from humble liſe below; 
Adams, the scholar, statesman, diplomat, 

And noble miniater to lands afar— 

Bhine here to-day with many a living star. 

Great Cæsar, emperor of ancient Rome, 
Spurzheim, Caldwell, Fowler, Gall, and Combe, 
Melanothon, Clinton, Jackson, Cuvier, Cook, 
Columbus, Nero, Fremont, Raphael, Brooke, 
Angelo, Luther, Hamilton, and Burr, 
Longworth, Lincoln, Douglas, Seward, Spring, 
Beranger, Paine, Goodyear, Kean, and King, 
Rosa Bonheur, Rose, and Lucretia Mott, 

Ondy, M‘Lane, Humboldt, and Winfield Scott, 
Banks, Hyatt, Parker, Emerson, and Fay, 

Cox, Cooper, Lancaster, Carlyle, and Gray, 
Carter, Robinson, Morphy, and Pauleeen, 

Lola Montez, and Eagland's noble queen, 
Macaulay, Giddings, Marshall, Gough, and Wright, 
Bayers, Heenan, Morrissey, and all who fight; 
Irving from Sunnyside, the Eva ohild, 

Willis, the handsome bard of Idlewild; 

Holmes, who dare not be as funny as he oould 
Are here in palnt and plaster, bronze and wood. 
The sbrewd unwrinkled Sage of Lindeawald, 
Sleek, smooth of cheek, ohese, blue-eyed, and bald; 
A finely chiseled mouth, an eagle nose, 

A tongue to hide, or cunningly disclose, 

He, like the marun, comes with summer leaves, 
And finds a welcome ’neath our cottage eaves. 
There slu bis son, the royal Duke of York, 

No Irishman, although he’s been to Cork— 

A gallant cavatier, who crossed the matin, 

Kissed the fair queen, and then came back again, 
Wearing the title and the star of fame, 

A prince in person and a prince in name: 
Brimful of humer, politics, and wit, 

His memory lives in many a happy bit. 

Like some stout oak that’s struggled with the storm, 
Broad-ahonldered Corwin lifts his stately form, 
Launching the ligbtning from electric eyes, 

As Jove throws thunder when the tempests rise, 
Pouring the speech from his untutored month, 
Like the Ohio, *twixt the North and South. 
Mason, the statesman, with an air sublime, 
Beems peoring into past and future time; 

Hale, genial, witty, humorons at once, 

Cracka Jokes and crowns with the same utterance ; 
Sherman, the premier of his party’s band, 

Whose heart beats audibly within bis hand; 
Wise, quick in council, and in battle brave, 

Swift as tho wind, and ristiess as the wave; 
Sumner, the acholar, on whose classic brow 

The rose is quenched in the white Uiy's snow; 
And here the Apollo of the rostrum stands, 
Crashing a scroll in his uplifted hauds, 

His gracious manner and his pleasant face, 

Mark him the conrtliest speaker of the race. 

His mouth ls sweet as Hybla's laxurtes, 

His words as musical as swarming bees ; 

His classic speech clean cut, no word to spare, 
Like a chasto statue by some master rare; 

Pure Pasian marble, witb a pallid face, 

With lightning lips to ronse the human race. 
Aye, Everett’s name is carved upon the stone 
We raise above the grave of Washington ; 

And when that stone by time is rolled away, 

The sof-winged angel of hie fame shall stay. 
There looms a man with dreamy eyes, ` 
Whose soul has won its lightning from the skies, 
Electric etoquence burns on his tongue, 

And echoes in the hearts of old and young: 

The name of Chapin, like our household words, 
Seems blown hy winds and carolled by the birds. 
Beecher, whose beart is broader than his creed, 
Whose life is starred witb many a noble deed, 

Is here. No doll in desk of gingerbread 

Is he. His hea-t beats thoughts Into his head. 
Here Tyng, the apostle of our Sunday - schools; 
Bellows, whose wondrous words can move our sonis ; 


And hosts of heroes from each citme and land 
Look from their walls—a noble, famous band. 
Within the bounds of this metropolis 

There is no museum so grand as this; 

And yet the doors are opened widely, fres, 

For all to come from every land and sea 

It te a link in the world's history. 

We see with our own eyes the dome of thought, 
Where genius wove the strains our souls have caught ; 
We touch the very skul! where murders planned 
Beddened with human blood a haman hand; 

We see the pirate, and we feel the bone 

That ouce was poleed above a heart of stone; 

We count the teeth, ranged in the savage jaws 

Of cannibals who laughed at uature's laws; 

We face the grim and bronzed Egyptian there, 
Touch his hard skin and amooth his shining hair; 
And yet he Uved when Pharaoh ruled the great 
Perhaps he was prime minister of state. 

We ace the lemple and the vacant throne, 

Bat ruling reason that dwelt there is gone 

Gone is the spirit, and no words are thera, 

The ey eleas sockets mock the curious stare. 

And most we all in futnre years be bound, 

Mere skeletons on shelves, or underground ? 

No! our short life will bloom with nohle deeds, 
That spring from brains, as flowers sprout from seeds, 
If we but follow the directing chart A 
To lead the mind and light the loving heart. 

Here see the workers, uncrowned kings of earth, 
Lords of the land, without the badge of birth— 
Bronzed baroneta, red-faced, untitled squires, 
Broad-shouldered dukes, who kindled freedom’s fires, 
Who need no coat of arme, no scroll of fame, 

No trumpeter to blow abroad thelr name. 

They link the lakes and rivers with the sea, 

They fight the crimon battles of the free, 

They bulld the tapering spires and rounded domes, 
And the vast cities and onr rural homes, 

They swing the ax where the great forests bow, 
And reap the harvest Just behind the plow ; 

They pave our graded roads with iron bars, 

And granite heap toward the giowfng stare; 

Tho mason who like coral builds the walls, 

Within whose shadow trade and commerce crawis, 
And he who bears the hod, hard-working Pat, 
Who heaps the bricks outside bis faded hat; 

The doctor, whose profession is profourd, 
Although it runs directly underground ; 


The lawyer, statesman, preacher, diplomat, 


The artiat, sinzer, and the wandering star, 
With men of every olsss, and creed, and name, 
And every phase of fortune, life, and fame, 
Are namerouely represented here 

Tuts picture of our sublunary sphere. 


OUR BABY. 
PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 


Drp you ever see our baby? 
Litile Tot: 
With her eyes so sparkling bright, 
And ber skin so lily white, 
Lipa and cheeke of rosy light— 
Tell yoa what! 
She is just the sweetest baby 
In the lot. 


Ah! sbe is our only darling! 
And to me 
All her little ways are witty; 
When she sirge ner little ditty, 
Every word is just as pretty 
As can be: 
Not another in the city 
Sweet as che. 


You don't think so? Tou ne’er saw her— 
Wish yon could 
Bee her with her piaythings clattering, 
Hear her little tongue a chattering, 
Little dancing feet come pattering ; 
Think yon would 
Love her just as well as L do, 
If you should. 


Every grandma's only darling, 
I suppose, 
Te as sweet and bright a blossom, 
Is a treasure to ber bosom, 
As cheering and enduring 
As my rove. 
Heavenly Father. spare them to us 
TW hfe's olose. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Tue Prince of Wales, whom we had the pleasure 
of seeing on two occasions while in this city, has 
an interesting phrenological development. The 
portrait which we give is from an original photo- 
graph, kindly loaned to us by that eminent 
photographic artist, Brady, of this city, whose 
gallery was visited by the Prince and his suite, 
for the purpose of securing some specimens of our 
unsurpassed American photography. 

As our picture was photographed on to the 
block, directly from the original untouched 
photograph taken from life, the reader may re- 
gard this as a perfect likeness, so far as the 
human features can be transferred by ink im- 
pressions to paper. 

His complexion is fair, and his hair light brown. 
His head is narrow for its height, which would 
indicate a frank, open-hearted, unselfish, amiable, 
and pleasant disposition. 

He has more Cuutiousness than Secretiveness, 
and hence he is more prudent than politic or sly ; 
he has more Combativeness than Destructiveness, 
hence he is more prompt to defend his interests 
and rights than to be overbearing or severe; his 
Approbativeness is larger than his Self-Esteem, 
hence he is more sensitive about reputation and 
character than he is haughty or dignified. His 
Firmness appears to be large, which renders him 
decided and positive in his disposition, 
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PORTRAIT OF ALBERT EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES. 


His moral developments as a class are rather 
large, especially his Conacientiousness and Hope, 
which lead to love of justice and to a cheerful 
anticipating spirit. His Benevolence is largely 
indicated, and his tendency of mind is sympa- 
thetical, kind, obliging, and his Imitation is not a 
controlling element, hence he inclines to act some- 


what independently of the usages of others, ar 
of the forms and customs of society. 

IIis perceptive intellect is strongly develope 
hence his mind is very ready in perceiving an 
understanding facts, incidents, practical subjec 
and details, His Language being very large, b 
would succeed well in literature. His Orde 
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pears to be amply marked, hence his mind takes 
systematic, orderly direction. The upper part 
his forehead is not large, hence he is not so 
noh inclined to think and reason profoundly as 
observe phenomena and gain knowledge. The 
per, or reasoning part of the forehead, will 
obably increase in size as he becomes older, thus 
ving relatively more power to comprehend and 
derstand abstract principles and relations. 

We regard him as an amiable, moral, affeo- 
nate, friendly, and practical person, adapted to 
quire a knowledge of things, of languages, and 
literature gencrally, rather than to be pro- 
und on philosophical subjects requiring a strong, 
oad, and logical cast of mind. 

The Prince is of short stature and slightly 
ilt. His features are long, his chin retreating, 
eyes large and expressive but mild in cbar- 
ter. His pleasant air and graceful manner 
med to win all hearts. The immense throng of 
pple who turned out to welcome his arrival in 
w York appeared to be imbued with the most 
idly feeling toward the Prince and toward 
sh other. The gentle manners of the nation's 
est, his youthfulness, the reverence felt for his 
ther, all seemed to conspire to soften the feel- 
rs of the crowd and to expand their fraternal 
mpathies as wide as the extent of humanity. 
e Prince of Wales, heir appareut to the British 
tone, is the second child and eldest son of 
eon Victoria, and was born 1841. 


300D PARENTS AND BAD CHIL- 
DREN. 


Hven MiLLxR, in his First Impressions of 
gland,” remarks, that “ it seems a curious fact 
st though Lord Lyttleton and his lady were 
ely surpassed in England, in the eighteenth 
tury, for intelligence and goodness, that their 
Y son, a boy of many hopes and many ad- 
tages, and who possessed a quick, vigorous 
ellect, should have proved, notwithstanding, 
of the most flagitious personages of hie age. 
o firat Lord Lyttleton was not more conspicuous 
his genius and virtues than the second Lord 
ttleton was for his talents and vices.” He adds: 
t has become a sort of maxim, that well-dis- 
itioned, intellectual parents produce a well- 
positioned, intellectual offspring, and of course 
man history ia various enough, wheu person- 
y called, to furnish evidence in support of 
thing; but where the opposite belief is held, 
same various history would be found to furnish 
many evidences in support of it as of the 
er.” 

tisa little surprising that a man of suoh varied 
mation, and withal such a vigorous intellect 
Hugh Miller, should have permitted himself as 
did, in several pages of his worr, to argue 
inet the doctrine of the hereditary transmis- 
1 of qualities. In respect to Hugh Miller, 
rever, it may be said that there were few men 
his day distinguished for more relentless pre- 
ices, or subject to more intense ebulſitious of 
alse, his melancholy suicide forming the 
ax of this unfortunate tendency of his 
d. He goes on to quote David Hume, who, he 
3, “ was better acquainted with history than 
t men, who gives what seems to be the true 
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state of the case.” The races of animals,“ says 
Hume, never degenerate when carefully at- 
tended to. Horses always show their blood in 
their shape, spirit, and swiftness, but a coxcomb 
may beget a philosopher, and a man of virtue may 
leave a worthless progeny.” 

Let the reader observe the remark of Hume, 
just quoted, that the races of animals never 
degenerate when carefully attended to.” We 
believe that this remark would be equally true of 
the human race. Man controla horses, the qual- 
ity and quantity, and the time of taking their 
food, their exercise, the time, frequency, and 
conditions of breeding, and then he controls 
the progeny not only in its earlier stages bat 
throughout its life. Precisely in the same manner 
we conduct the raising of fruit. The grape left 
to grow wild will degenerate, and in gardens, un- 
less properly pruned, it becomes worthless. But 
wheu we come to the human race, some of the 
best of men have exhibited the least of wisdom in 
all their habits of food, exercise, rest, and also 
their social habits, and it is a wonder to us that, 
where so little knowledge is possessed by the 
human race, that there are so few monstrosities 
produced. There are, doubtless, in the human 
race, ten times as many cripples and malformed 
persons in a thousand births, as can be found in 
an equal number among the lower animals; and 
we beg to ask if the Almighty has been lees care- 
ful in the organization of man than of the lower 
animals? We claim that if as much attention 
were paid to the laws of nature, in reference to 
the human race, its habits and its career, as are 
bestowed upon the lower avimals, we might find 
certain resulta follow causes in respect to the hu- 
man as we find manifested in the lower animals. 
But it should be remembered that the human 
race has personal freedom, and when it is pervert- 
ed by bad habits of various kinds, as it is in many 
instances, the tendency is one series of violations 
of natural law. 

When we see a man gifted with all the graces 
of intellect, morality, and scholarship, with a 
fine body and excellent culture, it is natural 
to suppose, if he married a woman equal to 
himself, that his son will be a pattern of vir- 
tue, intelligence, and propriety; but it often 
happens that such a father may engage in a 
vocation calculated to exhaust his mental forces 
or bis vital functions. He may be a dootor in 
divinity, and be spending his time and talents in 
writing sermons or moral essays, until he brings 
on dyspepsia and a disordered state of the liver, 
and even of the brain, so that his posterity will 
inherit a morbid, and even a sensual state of the 
faculties and passions. Hence, it is sometimes 
said, that ministers’ sons are the greatest rowdies 
in che land, and when such a son has apparently 
a good father the world stares, although ninety- 
nine have been born to other fathers resembling 
the parent in virtue and vice, or in an average 
between the two, so that no notice is taken of the 
many, while the one excites attention and sur- 
prise. Men drink coffee, use tobacco, opium, and 
alcoholio liquors, and dissipate in various other 
ways. Some of the greatest and best men of 
Engiand, possibly Lord Lyttleton himself, may 
have been sitting in a stormy parliamentary de- 
bate all night, and possibly attending Court during 
the day, until his higher and better nature was 
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exhausted, and perhaps selfish and animal feel- 
ing aroused and excited, when the nature of the 
younger Lord Lyttleton received its impress. One 
thing is certain, that when a good tree bringeth 
forth evil fruit, as under some conditions it will, 
it is natural for us to attribute thia apparent 
variation from a natural law to seme intermediate 
cause. We have known many children who were 
born to parents, while they were suffering de- 
preasion of mind in consequence of the loss of 
friends or property, and thia temporary state of 
the parents had become a predominant action in 
the child, and the phrenological organs barmon- 
ized with his disposition. In the same family we 
see several kinds of character. One child is born 
when the parents are hardworking and in hum- 
ble circumstances, and that child may inherit, 
in organization and tone of mind, a thrifty, care- 
ful, industrious, mercenary, and even selfish and 
grasping disposition. Another is born wheu the 
parents have reached an elevated point of success 
and wealth, and are striving to gain a high social 
position, and the child will have embodied in the 
very texture of his being an aspiring, worldly 
ambitious, fashionable, money-loving disposition. 
Another child, born when the parents have their 
fortune made, and have attained an easy, respect- 
able position in society, will be an easy, luxurious, 
inefficient, money-spending debauchee. The fruit 
is according to the condition of the tree at the 
time of bearing, quite as much as it is according 
to its original nature. We know a flne-looking 
boy who is imbecile. His head is large and his 
face fine, except it lacks expressiou. His father 
is a merchant, of large and successful business, 
and uses up all his brain-power in business, and 
of course went home every day jaded and men- 
tally exhausted. The mother had a splendid 
physique and a medium degree of mind; but 
nearly every day during the year, previous to the 
birth of her boy, she ate an excessively rich and 
abundant dinner, drank brandy to stupefaction, 
and went to bed and slept three hours. The 
exhausted condition of the intellectual father 
could do little toward transmitting mental power 
to the child, though he might take his father’s 
form of brain. The mother, besotted and stupe- 
fied by dinner and drink for months, could trans- 
mit a large, fair body, but was certainly not in a 
condition to transmit her own constilutional vigor 
of body. The result is, the boy has the full habit 
of the mother, the large, fine head of the father; 
but his mind is nearly a blank—he is a great, 
good-looking, good-natured, good-for-nothing 
simpleton. The neighbors wonder why such a 
smart father, in the tlood-tide of business success, 
and such a fine- looking. healthy, splendid mother 
should have an idiotic boy. ‘Those who do not 
know the parents, wonder why such a stout, rosy, 
robust boy, with such a good face and large head, 
should be an idiot. A good tree, in a good con- 
dition, will bear good fruit. 

We deny, therefore, the position of Hugh Miller, 
that history furnishes as many examples of viola- 
tion of the law of hereditary descent as of in- 
dorsements thereof, and the very exceptions he 
states, if they could be properly uuderatood, 
would doubtless be among the very strongest evi- 
dences of the truth of the doctrine. 

A good tree, if good at the time of producing 
the fruit, will always bring forth good fruit. if 
the doctrine that like does nut produce like were 
not true, who could plant corn or wheat with 
any hope of receiving a crop of the same kind? 
or who would attempt to ruise domestic animals? 
If, when the farmer looked for Merino lambs he 
beheld Southdowns, when be looked for Durham 
he beheld Devonshire calves, and when he Jooked 
for Morgan colts, if mules or scrubby Shetland 
ponies were presented, then, and not till then, 
could Hugh Miller's view be accepted as based in 
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TALE WITH READERS. 
o FIEI DI. We paid forty cents postage on 
r communication, aud took the time to read it 
efully through, and decline giviug it room in 
Jounnat for several reasons. 
fou remark that you do not consider yourself 
ompetent to do the subject justice,” in which 
ision we cordially coincide. If you have a desire 
et up a new system of Phrenology, or to pull 
rn the old one, by giving your experience and 
ervation in the matter, the world of type, of 
er, and presses, we snppose, is quite open to 
1. The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL was estab- 
ed to promulgate Phrenology, and its pages 
tain that which, from a quarter of a century’s 
dy and practice, we earnestly believe to be true; 
d you will therefore excuse us from devoting 
» half of an entire number to the publication 
what we regard as an undigested, vague essay, 
supported not only, but contradicted by our 
n experience, and, as we think, not very well 
sued. 
You take the position that man has no mental 
salty which, according to your views of auother 
„, is not needed in the immortal state, by striking 
t nearly all the faculties which have to do with 
ysical being—with our life and residence in 
a planet. You seem to dismantle the human 
ing of nearly everything that qualifies him for 
ə present life, lest, perad venture, he uhould have 
en found using faculttes ou this side of Jordan, 
four ecore years, that might not be necessary 
him in the life to come. A man’s coat aud 
ershoes are no less a part of his clothing be- 
use he does not need them in the parlor, than 
des garments which lie next the skin. You might 
well undertake to argue away the existence of 
» back bone, because, according to your notion, a 
ok bone will not be needed in the angelic regions. 
We have not only quoted the ablest criticisms 
ainst Phrenology the world has seen, but we 
ve replied to them. It is not enough for us to 
blish half a dozen pages of a man’s doubts in 
gard to the existence of an organ, because he 
a not been able to discover it by practical ex- 
ination. A thonsand men might testify that 
py did not see a man do a deed, and one that 
i see it outweighs them all. 
In regard to mapping out the head mathemat- 
Uy, and telling just how many inches and 
aths it should be from Causality to Causality, 
Conetractiveness to Constructiveness,” we re- 
srk that heads vary in their constitutional form. 
en who are tall, smart, and sharp, have long, 
gh heads, and the organs of the eide-head ap- 
ar relatively small; consequently judgment in 
e mode of estimatiog must be employed. Hence 
r remark that it was * not so easy thus to give 
finite mathematical developments” as a stand- 
d for all hends. All styles of beauty, for in- 
ance, of faces, will not exemplify the same 
rasurement. You would think it singular if a 
rtrait painter were to measure tho different 
rta of the face, and send them to another paint- 
, snd expect him to reproduce the original like- 
es. Though there are general limits within 
nich the size of each member of a face should 
ll, yet beauty may exist with a great variety of 
nformations, which the practiced eye will recog- 
ze without measuring with calipers or the rule. 


E. W. T.— First, Does not Phrenology prove there 
is such a thing as disintereated benevolence ? 

Answxer.—yYes. If it needed proof, the analy- 
sis of this faculty would prove it. Benevolence 
is just as disinterested in its action as any other 
of the affections; as Adhesiveness, or Friendship, 
is when it is disinterested. It is not friendship 
that stops to ask, How much can I make out of 
friends, or hy being friendly to a man? Saoh 
friendship is begotten by pride, vanity, or avarice, 
or, rather, avarice, pride, aud vanity employ 
friendship as a bait. If a man desire to secure 
some materia] good, some profitable speculation, 
he will frequently use his friendship as a means 
of securing the co-operation of others to aid him. 
That might be called avarice which is interested 
in its own behalf to secure the services of friend- 
ship to carry it out. Doubtless, also, sometimes 
persons may bt stow gifts upon others which might 
be supposed to flow from benevolence, but analy- 
sia might prove that that apparent manifestion 
of simple benevolence was made merely to secure 
some selfish end, and that it was prompted by the 
selfish emotions. Undoubtedly the fish feels grat- 
ified that somebody has been so generous as to put 
suoh a delicious morsel on the end of a line which 
he sees floating in the stream; and, if fishes are 
capable of such a mental operation, of feeling 
thankful to the good fisherman for hie klndnees in 
thus suspending such a choice and tempting bit 
of food for him; and if he were to estimate the 
act as one of disinterested benevolence he would 
soon be undeceived when he found that the choice 
morsel contained a deadly hook ; and if the same 
fish, about expiring in the open air, panting on 
that same hook, with the same delicious morsel yet 
in his hungry jaws, could be permitted to moral- 
ize, he would probably say, There is no such 2 
thing as disintereated benevolence ; for lo! when I 
counted the act of the fisherman one of beneficence 
and kindly regard for me in thus sending me that 
choice bit of food, it contained a hook which 
caused my death. There is, therefore, no such 
thing as a gift of food that contains no hook.” 

Does not the mother love her child disinterest- 
edly? Does she expect the child will pay for the 
loving attention she bestows? Does she keep a 
book account of service rendered, and of smiles 
and other remnneration returned? By no means; 
and benevolence is as disinterested in its action 
as parental love, as friendship, or as any other 
emotion. But persons who are accustomed to 
measure everything by dollars, inveigh against 
the dootrine of disinterestad benevolence, and 
though there have been many theological lances 
broken and battered in this discussion, it is time 
it was settled and put torest. We do not deny 
that the emotions are often mixed. Few persons 
have ever set forth the idea of mixed emotions 80 
clearly, or defined them so graphically, as phren- 
ologists, and, we may add, no other writers have 
ever defined with any satisfactory degree of clear- 
ness the individual actions of the different facul- 
ties. It is a very base contemplation of the hu- 
man character to suppose that a man cau never 
do an act unless he has some axe to grind, some 
interested motive, some feeling of selfishness, some 
base desire or appetite to gratify, as if a man can 
not admire beauty except with the eye of a sen- 
aualist, or an article of property except with that 
of avaricious greed. 


Second, Do the physiognomical signs and out- 
ward forms always correspond exactly with the 
phrenological developments ? 

Axswer.—No, beoause nothing is more oom- 
mon than for a person to inherit the features and 
the bodily development from one parent, and the 
shape of the head from the other. Nay, more; 
we frequently find a person whose forehead and 
backhead resemble the mother, while the central 
portion, from one ear over the top of the head to 
the other ear, embracing Destructiveness, Se- 
cretiveness, Aoquisitiveness, Combativeness, Cau- 
tiousness, Firmness, Consecutiveness, and Self- 
Esteem, is like the father, and in such oases it 
often happens that the eyes and hrow, with per- 
haps the lower lip and chin, are like the mother ; 
while the nose, cheek-bones, and upper lip resem- 
ble the father. We have often seen one half of 
the head, drawing a line from the opening of the 
ear over the top of the ear, and that lying forward 
would be like one parent, and that behind like the 
other parent. Sometimes the front part is too large 
for the back part, at other times the reverse is true; 
sometimes a person has much more talent than char- 
acter, at other times much more character than tal- 
ent. Where these facts occur, it doubtless gener- 
ally arises from the inheritance of one portion of 
the brain from one parent, and the other from the 
other parent. We might state a thousand varia- 
tions of this same subject, which would go to show 
that the physiognomical and phrenological devel- 
opments do not always correspond exactly.“ 

Third, What inclines mankind to follow the dic- 
tates of their propensities, in opposition to their 
higher nature ? 

AxswRk.—If, in Yankee style, we may answer 
this question by asking another, we ask, Why do 
twelve ounces ignominiously kick the beam when 
sixteen ounces are placed in the other scale? 
Simply because they have more power. It fre- 
quently happens that the moral and snimal in 
man are sọ nearly in equipoise, that a little ex- 
citement of one class of faculties turns the scale. 
There are many men who lead virtuous lives when 
worse men do not tempt them. If left to them- 
selves, or if placed in the society of men no worse 
thau themselves, they would glide along through 
the world and never commit an overt act, yet who, 
when brought into straits of temptation and of 
diffioulty, become excited in their animal feelings 
and comparatively deadened in their moral, and 
they live lives of vice and even of crime. 

Fourth, What was it in Dr. Kane’s nature that 
gave him such a very strong love of adventure? 

Answer.—Dr. Kane had a very excitable tem- 
perament. He was extremely ambitious, very 
energetic, self-relying, and hopeful, and he had a 
fertile imagination, which pictured to him the do- 
sirableness and possibility of achievement, and 
enabled him to create resources, and which served 
to sustain him in his efforts. 


J. A. T.—Are the malar bones always the point 
hy which to determine the size of the perceptives? 

ANsWER.— We draw a perpendicular liue from 
the middle of the zygomatic arch, and the length 
forward of that line determines the length of the 
anterior or intellectual lobe of the brain. But 
the perceptive, as well as the reflective, organs are 
larger when the head is broad as well as long, 
than when it is narrow. To explain this more fally 
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to unprofeasional readers, we remark that if they 
will trace from the opening of the ear forward to- 
ward the cheek-bone, they will find about half an 
inoh or an inch forward to the opening of the ear, 
anarrow bone. By pressing tho finger under the 
edge of that bone, which is called the zygomatic 
arch, there will be a little notch, which notch is 
formed by the union of the cheek-bone with what 
we cali the temporal bone. The line is drawn 
perpendicularly from this little notch, and the 
portion of the brain forward of that line indicates 
the strength of the intellectual development. In 
the bare skull this is very distinctly seen, and 
phrenologists generally take into; account this 
measurement in the examination of all heads. 


— 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THH 
THOUGHTS. 


[Thejclosing portion of a lecture to young men, delivered 
by the Rev. J. L. Corning, in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Milwaukee, Wis.) 

REPORTED FOR THE PHERNOLOOIOAL JOURNAL, 

‘I wow pass to a branch of my subject of eminent 
importance, but one about which I am sorry to 
say people are for the most part in profound igno- 
rance—I mean the relation of physical to mental 
hygiene. 

There are a few facta that everybody is familiar 
with in the connection of body with mind. For 
example, everybody knows that bad digestion 
breeds low and depressed spirits, that torpid oir- 
culation begets melancholies and irritability of 
temper. But}there are very few even among 
physioians, but least of all among ministers, who 
generalize upon these facts, and look to a normal 
physical condition as in any manner or degree re- 
lated to a healthy mental condition. 

Now I make bold to affirm that I can put a man 
upon a course of bodily habit in respect to food, 
ventilation, and stimulation, which will make him 
the viotim of mental defilement in spite of all his 
prayers and other devotional exercises. Our Sav- 
four said. Watch and pray.” There are a good 
many men who pray, but do not watch their bodily 
conditions with half an eye. Let me take a man 
in full health, a high liver, gross and fat in body, 
accustomed to late suppers, and an habitual user 
of tobacco, andI do not care if he pray from dawn 
to dusk and I was going to say from dusk to dawn 
again—that man’s brain will be a hive where low 
thoughts and carnal fancies nestle. These thoughts 
and fancies may never break out into overt action. 
Cowardice may keep them back, but I tell you, 
you never can get that man's mind around right 
till you change his bodily habits. And I will say 
here, that of all demoralizing, soul-defiling bever- 
ages, I think lager beer is about the chief. I know 
some will say, Our oraft is in danger,” but I 
think more of your souis than of your craft, and 
therefore I shall tell the truth. 

There are no two phenomena in man’s history 
more closely connected than his bodily condition 
and the involuntary drift and quality of his 
thoughts. The Apostle Jude speaks of a class of 
men in his day as filthy dreamers,” a detestable 
company. Is a man responsible, then, for his 
dreams? you will ask. I reply, in so far as these 
may be controlled by temperance in food and drink, 
and by voluntary contact with pure objects, he is. 
And when I have said this, I have accused almost 
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every badJdreamer on earth of being a criminal 
in the sight of God. “ 

Have you ever thought what was the philosophy 
of God's institute of fasting to- ancient Israel? 
Old Gregory uttered a truth with which Abraham 
was fully acquainted when he said, Semper je- 
junium oibus virtutis— Fasting was always the 
food of virtue. The Roman Church ere far wiser 
than we are in this particular; and so are the 
Episcopalians, only they do not keep one half of 
the fasts which the rubrio enjoins; and as for us 
Presbyterians, when a day of fasting*and prayer is 
appointed we pray, but decline to go hungry. 
Now, every Christian man ought to know for him- 
self the benefits of fasting in assisting toward high 
intellectual and moral conditions of mind. For 
myself, I found out the secret long ago, and I nev- 
er can write a sermon without fasting to get ready 
for it (and when they come two a week, almost the 
whole week is Lent); and it is very rare that I 
allow myself a breakfast preliminary to the morn- 
ing servioe on the Sabbath, 

And the cases are not unfrequent, especially 
with literary men, where a man has to take his 
choice between a full mind and a full stomach, 
hut to have both is impossible. In respect tu the 
body as a regulator of the mind, I should lay it 
down as a rule to preserve personal cleanliness, 
eat the plainest food with a large mixture of acid- 
ulous articles, drink nothing but cold water, 
sleep on a hard bed, rise with the lark, and take 
abundance of muscular exercise. You will find 
on experiment, my young friends, that each par- 
ticular of this regimen is the fruit of mature study, 
besides I will add of personal experience. 

And now, in conolusion, I aminot going to apol- 
ogize to you for my great plainness of speech on 
this topic. I never will apologize for speaking 
needed truth. Apologies in the pulpit, if ever oth- 
er than silly impertinenoes, are fit for those who 
conoeal truth, and for such I believe God admits 
no apology. They are traitors and cowards, and 
they themselves know it better than anybody else. 
I have given you to-night the fruit of years of in- 
vestigation and refleotion, especially in the matter 
of mental and physical hygiene. These are not 
trivialities of whioh I have been speaking, my 
young friends. Thoughts are not writings on the 
sea-beach which waves can erase. They are the 
etchings of a diamond-pointed pen on a tablet of 
adamant. Thoughts here are things yonder in 
the future world. There the bodily senses, the 
windows through whioh these angels or vultures 
flew to cleanse or defile the soul—these bodily 
senses shall have been left behind, and more vivid- 
ly than ever when the doors of the soul are taken 
from their hinges, can be seen the work of ours- 
ingfor of blessing which has been carried on in its 
secret corridors. 

Aeronants tell us that when they are liftedina 
dalloon far up into the clouds, they can hear the 
noises of earth more distinctly than the people 
below them. The oackle of geese and the clatter 
of these stony pavements to which our ears have 
become obtuse, these can be heard by the sky voy- 
ager for miles in his lofty flight. God is such a 
voyager up in the heavens. The things which 
here distract our attention from the whisperings 
of the soul are not present In the calm empyrean 
where God sits. Guard well thy thoughts, tby 
thoughts are eard in heaven,” was a sentiment 


that we used to scrawl] in our copy-books at scho 
Audible thoughts, yes, terrifying truth, thong! 
which breathe not a zephyr breath in the ear 
men, yet ring like bugle blasts in the cupola of i 
upper temple. 

History tells of a Roman prisoner placed w 
a companion in a vast hall, at whose farther e 
aat concealed the tyrant who enslaved them. A 
there they sat together whispering dark plots 
revenge and escape, while the syllables rol 
round the arched hall and were transcribed 
the royal auditor. Oh, friends, life is such a wh 
poring gallery of thought; and timid fancies 
guilt half uttered here go ringing up to the si 
canopy with the reverberation of thunderbol 
As God ie therefore the auditor of thought, and 
thought is the arohitect of character as death} 
as His own eternity, I recommend to you, as t 
grand regulator of a defiled and distempered mit 
a daily communion with God. Communion w 
creation is not unimportant, but communion w 
the Creator is the grand desideratum of the so 
of mortal life, of eternal cycles of being. The! 
ble as a text-book, and secret prayer as a daily 
source, these are the two ancbors of the soul, 
one under the bow and tbe other under the ru 
der. Slip either of the cables, and the otber m 
fret itself in twain in the restless billows of allu: 
ment. Part both these cables, let the Bible J. 
its grapple on the conscience, and God neglected 
the meroy-seat say, “ He is joined to idols, let h 
alone,” and all the angels have written you do 
alien from goodness and the fellowship of t 
blessed. 
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SCOTCH STABILITY. 


Ma. Govan, at his farewell entertainment 
Belfast lately, told the following story: He spc 
at one time at a meeting of outoasts in Dund 
The meeting was got up by Lord Kinnaird a 
his lady; it was aided and promoted by lo 
missionaries and others; and it was a meeti 
full of the filth, nakedness, and drunkepness 
Dandee. A woman sat during that remarka 
meeting by his side. She was known as He 


fire’ in Dundee. She was known as“ fire” in t 
streets; and as she ed through the stree 
the little boys pinned dirty paper to her ragg 
dress, and cried out—‘ There goes fire! fire 
When gentlemen saw her on the street they div 
down some lane or alley to avoid “ He'l-fire,” | 
if they did not give her money, she waa certs 
to invent some scandal concerning themselves 
their families. Well, that woman sat in front 
him (Mr. Gough) during the lecture, and as 
proceeded she would exclaim, ‘It’s a’ true, sì 
and I ken a' about it.“ There she sat, with b 
red, blazing face, and when at the conclusion 
the lecture she said she would sigu the pled, 
some persons laughed and sneered at it, sayir 
“It’s all very well, but she'll be drunk before e 
goes to bed.” Ie (Mr. Gough) asked this wretc 
ed, miserable, uncared-fur woman to sign t 

ledge. She said, “I will;“ and he said. 
Know you will, and when you will, I know y 
will keep it.” She said, I will,” and she sign 
the pledge. Two years afterward he visited Du 
dee, and his old friend again sat before him. a 
he introduced her to Lord Kinnaird, not as “ Fire 
but as Mrs. Aickin, with her white cap and bla 
cape, presenting the appearance of as fine 
Woman as was in Scotland. (Applause.) | 
visited her in her heme, and learned from h 
daughter tbat that woman, in the midst of b 
sleep, dreamed that she was drunk, and wor 
rise in the midst of the night, and till day dawn 
would continue in the prayer—‘‘ God keep mi 
That woman was taken out of the streeta, and b 
daily aspirations were that God would prome 
and aid the glorious movement in which th 
were engaged. 
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[CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER.) 

In our own country, the duty of teaching sound and practical views 
of the nature of man as an individual, and of the laws which regulate 
his social condition, to the young, has become doubly urgent since the 
passing of the Reform Act. Under the previous system of govern- 
ment, only the wealthy were allowed to exercise the political franchise ; 
and as education was a pretty general concomitant of wealth, power 
and knowledge (so far as knowledge existed) were to a great degree 
united in the same hands. Now, however, when great property is no 
longer indispensable to the exercise of political influence, it is necessary 
to extend and improve general education. The middle classes of thie 
country have in their own hands the power of returning a majority of 
the House of Commons; and as the Commons hold the strings of the 
national purse, and, when nearly unanimous, exercise an irresistible 
influence in the state, it is obvious that those who elect them ought to 
be educated and rational men. 

In past ages, government has been conducted too often on short- 
sighted empirical principles, and rarely ou the basis of a sound and 
comprehensive philosophy of man’s nature and wants: hence the wars 
undertaken for futile and immoral purposes; hence the heavy taxes 
which oppress industry and obstruct prosperity ; hence, also, the re- 
strictions, protections, and absurd monopolies which disgrace the etat- 
ute-book of the nation; all of which are not only direct evils, but are 
attended by this secondary disadvantage—that they have absorbed the 
funds, and consumed the time and mental energy, which, under a 
better system, would have been dedicated to the improvement of na- 
tional and public inatitutions. Henceforth the government of this 
country must be animated by, and act up to, the general intelligence 
of the nation; but it will be impossible for it to advance to any consid- 
erable extent beyond it. Every patriot, therefore, will find in this fact 
an additional motive to qualify himself for expanding the minds, and 
directing the steps, of the rising generation, that Britain’s glory and 
happiness may pass, untarnished and unimpaired, to the remotest pos- 
terity of virtuous and enlightened men.“ 

The question next arises, What provision in money or land is a pa- 
rent bound to make for his children? To this no answer, that would 
suit all circumstances, can be given. As parents can not carry their 
wealth to the next world, it must of course be left to some one; 
and the natnral feelings of mankind dictate that it should be given to 
those who stand nearest in kindred and highest in merit in relation to 
the testator. With respect to children, in ordinary circumstances, this 
can not be questioned; for it is clearly the duty of parents to do all in 
their power to make happy the existence of those whom they have 
brought into the world. But difference of cnstoms iu different coun- 
tries, and difference of ranks in the same country, render different 
principles of distribution useful and proper. In Britain, a nobleman 
who should distribute £100,000 equally among ten children, wonld do 
great injustice to his eldest son, to whom a title of nobility wonld de- 
scend, with its concomitant expenses; but a merchant who had real- 
ized £100,000, would act more wisely and justly in leaving £10,000 

to each of ten children, than in attempting to found a family by entail- 
ing £82,000 on his eldest son, and leaving only £2,000 to each of the 
other nine. I consider hereditary titles as an evil to society, and desire 

* The remarks in the text apply with still greater force in the United States of 
America. There the supreme political power is wielded by the masa of the people. No 
rational person will maintain that one ignorant man is a proper ruler for a great nation ; 
but additions to numbers do not alter the species. Twonty, or a bundred, or a thousand 
ignorant men, are not wiser than one of them; while they are much more dangerous. 
They inflame each otber’s passions, kecp cach other's follies in countenance, and add 
to each other’s strength. If the United States, therefore, desire to avoid anarchy and 
ruin, they must educate the mass of thoir people. 
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their abolition; but while they are permitted to exist, the distribu 
of wealth should bear reference to the expenses which they nece 
rily entail on those who inherit them. The United States of Ame 
have wisely avoided this institution: and by the laws of most of th 
States, an equal distribution of the family estate, real and perso 
among all the children, ensues on the death of the parents. ‘I 
practice appears to me to be wise and salutary. It tends to les 
that concentration of all thought and desire on themselves nud tl 
families, which is the besetting sin of the rich; and it teaches th 
to perceive that the prosperity of their children is indissolnbly fini 
with that of their country. Asa general rule, parents ought to m: 
the largest provisions fur those members of their families who are le 
able, from sex, conatitution, capacity, or education, to provide for the 
selves. 

In the lower rauks of life, where both sexes engage in labor, 
equal distribution may, other circumstances being equal, he just; in | 
middle ranks (in which it is the custom for males to engage in busine 
but in which females, in general, do uot), if the parents have a num 
ous family and moderate fortune, I should consider the sons am 
provided for by being furnished with education and a calling; wh 
the property of the parents should be given chiefly to the depend. 
daughters. It is impossible, however, as I have already hinted, to! 
down rules that will be universally applicable. 

It is a grave question whether the indefinite accumulation of wea 
should be allowed ; but, however this may be determined, there shot 
be no restriction on the power of spending and disposing of proper 
Entails are a great abuse, introduced by Self-Esteem and Love of A 
probation acting apart from Benevolence and Conscientiousness. Re 
son dictates that wealth should be enjoyed only on the condition of t 
exercise of at least average discretion by its possessor; yet the obje 
of entails is to secure it and its attendant influence to certain heir 
altogether independently of their intelligence, morality, and pradenc 
Laws have been enacted by which estates may be transmitted anir 
paired from sire to son, through endless generations, althongh ea 
possessor, in his turn, may be a pattern of vice and imbecility. B 
the law of nature is too strong to be superseded by the legislation 
ignorant and presumptuous men. The children of intelligent, virtuos 
and healthy parents are so well constituted as to need no entails to pr 
serve their family estates and honors unimpaired ; while, on the oth 
hand, descendants with imbecile intellects and immoral dispositions a 
prone, in spite of the strictest entail, to tarnish that glory and distinctic 
which the law vainly attempts to maintain. Accordingly, many fam 
lies, in which superior qualities descend, flourish for centuries withot 
entails; whereas others, in which immoral or foolish minds are her 
ditary, live in constant privation, notwithstanding the props of erroneot 
laws; each immoral heir of entail mortgages his life-rent right, at 
lives a beggar and an outcast from his artificial sphere of life. 

Obedience to the organic laws affords the only means of maintainin 
family possessions undissolved ; and until men shall seek the aid whic 
they present, in order to secure a great, virtuous, and flourishing poi 
terity, they will in vain frame acts of Parliament to attain their object 

Parents have rights as well as duties in relation to their childrer 
They are entitled to the produce of the child's labor during its nonage 
to its respect and obedience ; and, when infirm, to maintenance, if the 
be in want. These rights on the part of parents imply correepondin 
duties incumbent onchildren. The obligation on children to discharg 
them, flows directly from the dictates of Veneration, Conscientiousness 
and Benevolence. It has been objected to Phrenology, that it present 
no organ of filial piety; but it points to these three organs as contribu 
ting to the fulfillment of duty to parents. Veneration dictates rever 
ence, respect, and obedience ; Conscientiousness dictates gratitude, o 
a return for their care and affection ; while Benevolence impels to th. 
promotion of their happiness by every possible means. Adhesivenes 
binds old and young in the bonds of reciprocal attachment. 

In the lower and middle ranks of life, parents often complain of wan 
of respect and obedience on the part of their children; but a common 
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cause of this evil may be found in the deficient knowledge, harsh dia- 
positions, and rude manners of the parents themselves, which are not 
calculated to render them really objects of respect to the higher senti- 
ments of their children. The mero fact of being father or mother to 
a child is obviously not sufficient to excite its moral affections.* The 
parent must manifest superior wisdom, intelligence, and affection, with 
a desire to promote its welfare; and then respect and obedience will 
naturally follow. The attempt to render a child respectful and obedi- 
ent by merely telling it to be so, is as little likely to succeed as the en- 
deavor to make it fond of music by assuring it that filial duty requires 
that it should love melody. We must excite the faculty of Tune by 
pleasing strains; and in like manner the moral sentiments must be ad- 
dressed by their appropriate objects. Harsh conduct tends naturally 
to rouse the faculties of Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Self- Es- 
teem; while the Moral Sentiments can be excited only by rational, 
kind, and just treatment. As reasonably might a father hope to gather 
fige from a thorn tree as to gain the love and respect of his children by 
maltreating or neglecting them. If a parent desire to have a docile, 
affectionate, and intelligent family, he must habitually address himself 
to their moral and intellectual powers; he must make them feel that 
he is wise and good—exhibit himself as the natural object of attach- 
ment and respect; and then, by average children, the reciprocal duties 
of love and obedience will not be withheld. 

If parents knew and paid a just regard to the natural and reasonable 
desires of the young, they would be fur less frequently disobeyed than 
they actually are. Many of their commands forbid the exercise of 
faculties which in children pant for gratification, and which nature in- 
tended to be gratified; and the misery and disappointment consequent 
on balked desire have an effect very different from that of disposing 
to affection and obedience. The love of muscular motion, for instance, 
- is irrepressible in children, and physiology proves that the voice of na- 
ture onght to be listened to; yet the young are frequently prohibited 
from yielding to this instinct, that the family or teacher {may not be 
disturbed by noise; tasks unsuitable to their age and dispositions are 
imposed ; their health and happiness are impaired ; and when peevish- 
ness, unpalatable to the parents, ensues, the children are blamed for 
being cross and disobedient! 

A friend, who is the father of several intelligent children, told me 
that before he studied Phrenology and the natural Jaws, he taught his 
children the Shorter Catechism, and required their obedience on the 
strength of the fifth commandment, * Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy, days may be long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee,” assuring them that God would punish them by premature death 
if they disobeyed this injunction. God, he said, had power of life and 
death over all, and, as he was just, he would enforce his authority. 
The children soon learned, however, by experience, that thistconse- 
quence did not follow: they disobeyed, and were threatened ; but, 
finding themselves still alive, they disobeyed again. He was not suc- 
ceseful, therefore, by this method, in enforcing obedience. 

After becoming acquainted with the natural laws, he still taught 
them the commandment, but he gave them a different explanation of 
it. You see, said he, that there are many objects around you, danger- 
ous to your lives: there is fire that will burn you, water that will drown 
you, poison that will kill you; and, also, there are many practices 
which will undermine the constitution of your vital organs, such as 
your heart, your stomach, or your lungs (explaining uses of these at 
the same time), and cause you to die—as you have seen John and 
Janet, the children of Mrs. Wilaon and Mrs. Brown, die. Now, be- 
cause I am old, and have listened to my parents, aud have studied and 
observed a great deal, I know what will injure you, and what will not, 
better than you know yourselves; and I am willing to communicate 


An American clerical reviewer objected to the text, that it sets aside the Bible, 
which commands children to honor their father and mother withont regard to thelr 
qualities He forgot that the Scrtptures require parents to adorn themselves with all 
the Christian virtaes, and thatthe fifih commandment obviously imples that they shall 
have fulfilled this duty, as the condition of recelying the reverence of their children. 
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my knowledge and experience to you, that you may avoid danger an 
not die, if you choose to listen to and obey me; but, if you prefe 
taking your own way, and acting on your own ignorance, you will sco 
discover that God's threat is not an empty one: you will come hom 
some day, suffering severely from your own rashness and self-will, an 
you will then learn whether you are right in your disobedience ; yo 
will then understand the meaning of the commandment to be, that i 
you obey your parents, and avail yourself of their knowledge and ex 
perience, you will avoid danger and live; while if you neglect thei 
counsels, you will, through sheer ignorance and self-will, fall into mie 
fortune, suffer severely, and perhaps die. He said that this comment 
ary, enforced from day to day by proofs of his knowing more than th 
children, and of his ability to advise them to their own good, was suc 
cessful; they entertained a higher respect for both the commandmer 
and him, and became more obedient. 

It is a common practice with nurses, when a child falls and hurt 
itself, to beat the ground, or the table, against which it has struck 
This is really cultivating the feeling of revenge. It gratifies the child’ 
Self-Esteem and Destructiveness, and pacifies it for the moment. Th 
method of proceeding dictated by the natural law is widely differen 
The nurse or parent should take pains to explain the cause of its fal 
ing. and present it with motives to take greater care in future. Th 
suffering would thus be turned to good account; it would become 
what it was intended by Providence to be, a lesson to lead the child t 
circumspection., patience, and reflection. 

In exacting obedience from children, it should uever be forgotte 
that their brains are very differently constituted from each other, an 
that their mental dispositions vary in a corresponding degree. Th 
organ of Veneration, besides, is generally late in being developed, e 
that a child may be stubborn and unmanageable under one kind o 
treatment, or at one age, who will prove tractable and obedient unde 
a different discipline, or at a future period. The aid which paren 
may derive from Phrenology can hardly be overrated. It enables the 
to appreciate the natural talents and dispositions of each child, to mo 
ify their treatment, and to distinguish between positively vicious te: 
dencies (such as deceit, lying, dishonesty) and other manifestatio: 
(such as stubbornness and disobedience), which often proceed froi 
misdirection of faculties (Self-Esteem and Firmness) that will prov 
extremely useful under moral guidance in the maturity of the unde: 
standing. ‘The reason for watchfulness and anxiety is much greate 
in the former than in the latter case; because dishonesty, fulsehoo 
and pilfering betoken not only over-active organs of Secretiveneas ar 
Acquisitiveness, but a native deficiency of the controlling moral organ 
which ie a more serious evil. When the moral organs are adequate 
possessed, the perceptions of children regardiog right and wrong al 
naturally active and acute; and although individuals with a large deve 
opment of the organs of the higher sentiments may, under the impull 
of the propensities, commit errors in youth, they will certainly impror 
as age and experience increase. Where the moral organs are vel 
defective, the character tends to deteriorate in mature life. After tk 
restraints imposed by parental authority are withdrawn, and respe 
for the world is blunted, persons deficient in the faculties are prone 
become victims to their inferior feelings, to disgrace themselves, and 
bring sorrow on their connections. 

As some individuals are really born with such deficiencies of tk 
moral organs as incapacitate them for pursuiug right courses of actio 
although they possess average intellectual power, and are free fro 
diseased action of the brain; and as there is no legal method of r 
straining them unlesa they commit what the law accounts crime; gre 
misery is often endured by their relatives in seeing them proceed fro 
one step of folly and iniquity to another, until they are plunged in 
irretrievable ruin and disgrace. The phrenologist who discovera th 
the source of the evil lies in an imperfect development of the mor 
organs, views them as patients, and desires that physical restrai 
should be applied to prevent the abuses of their lower propeusitie 

{CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTI-FoUR ] 
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GRAPH CULTURE. 


Domestic comforts often cost leas than the incon- 
venience of doing without them. We have a word 
to say to people who livo in cities and compact vil- 
lages, on the subject of raising grapes. There are 
tenement houses in the city where there is no 
chance for raising grapes, at least no convenient 
opportunity for any individual to have his own 
vine, with any probability that it will be undis- 
turbed; but all who live in houses by themselves 
have room enough for one or more good grape- 
vines, and there are few city lots on which there 
is not yard-room enough to raise from one to ten 
bushels of grapes, neither is the process of culture 
a diffleult one to learn, nor does it require much 
labor or time to attend to grape-vines. 

As this is the right eeason of the year to plant 
vines for the next year’s growth, we recommend 
everybody to select a convenient spot in the yard, 
dig a large deep place, and fill it with rich mold 
or manured earth, and plant a healthy young vine 
before the frost closes the season. By planting in 
the fall instead of the spring considerable time 
will be gained. An abundance of wood and some 
grapes may be expected the first year by this 
method of fall planting, instead of waiting till 
mid-summer for a leaf from one planted late in 
the spring. Since a vine may be fastened to a 
fence, or the side of the honge, or any kind of 
arbor, it may be made to flourish in places appar- 
ently unfavorable for everything else to grow. It 
is not absolutely essential that the sun strike the 
roots of the grape at all, but where this is not the 
case, the vine must be allowed to run high up, 80 
as to get the sun and air at the top, as is the case 
where it grows in the forest and seeks the sun in 
the tops of the highest trees. 

A good, warm, sunny exposure of both top and 
roots is doubtless a more favorable position for 
the prosperity of the grapo, and in most yards in 
the city a good exposure to the sun, even at the 
root, can be obtained in a portion of every day. 
Suppose you do leave your present residence the 
first of May next, the fact of planting a vine for 
other people’s use will certainly do you no harm, 
aod will help to create a fashion—a universal 
desire—for the oulture of the grape. And if 
everybody, whether permanently located or ex- 
peoting to move in half a year, would plant vines, 
their culture and its consequences would become 
general, and everybody would be blessed with this 
healthful and luxurious article of diet, the grape. 

In Spain it is the custom for every one when he 
eats an apple, peach, pear, or plum by the way- 
pide, to dig a hole with the heel of the shoe and 
cover the pit or seed, as an offering to future 
generations as a token of gratitude to the former 
generation that plau’ed the tree whose fruit has 
has just regaled the weary traveler. The result 
of this custom is tbat the public roads are fringed 
with fruit - trees of all kinds, from which the 
traveler may eat freely and be satisfied. Let us 
mulate thie custom by plauting grape-vines, even 
hough another may own the soil and other hands 
shan our own may pluck the fruit. 


Discovery or Lance Human Sxecetons.— 
E. G. Buck, Esq., of Dresbach, in the southern 
part of Winona County, sends us the following: 

“ Editor Winona (Minnesota) Republican — A. 
L. Jenks, of this place in prospecting in one of 
those mounde that are so common in this Western 
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amel teeth.” 


country, discovered at the depth of five or six feet 
the remains of seven or eight people of very large 
size. One thigh bone measured three fect in 
length. The under jaw was one inch wider than 
that of any other man in this city. He also found 
clam shells, pieces of ivory or bone rings, pieces 
of kettles made of earth, and coarse sand. There 
were at the neck of one of these skeletons teeth 
two inches in length by one half to three fourths 
of an inch in diameter, with holes drilled into the 
sides, and the end polished, with a crease around 
it. Also an arrow, five inches long, by one and a 
half wide, stuck through the back, near the back 
bone: and one about eight inches long, stuck into 
the left breas-. Also the blade of a copper hatchet, 
one and a half inches wide at tbe edgo, and two 
inches long. This hatchet was found stuck in the 
skull of the same skeleton. The mound is some 
two hundred feet above the surface of the Missis- 
sippi, and is composed of clay, immediately above 
the remains, two feet thick; then comes a layer 
of black loam; then another layer of clay, six 
inches thick; all so closely packed that it was 
with difficulty that it could be penetrated. There 
are some four or five different layera of earth 
above the remains. There is no such clay found 
elsewhere in this vicinity. 
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REMBRANDT PHALE. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


. Ressranpt Pear, born in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, on the 22d day of February, 1778, 
came of good stock. His father, Charles Wilson 
Peale, was not only one of tbe best patriota of the 
Revolution, but also a portrait painter of grent ex- 
cellence, and one of the Fathers of Arts in Amer- 
fon. A sketch of the life and labors of the son 
would be incomplete without a proper reference 
to the father to whose love of Art and eminence 
in his profession his son, Rembrandt, owes much 
of his success. 

The “ times that tried men’s souls“ were not 
congenial to the culture of Art. War absorbed all 
energies that, In times of peace, might have been 
turned with success into the great ohannels of 
Commerce, Education, Mechanics, and Fine Arts. 
The claims of country were paramount to all oth- 
ers. Hence we find the artist, the lawyer, the 
elergyman, the statesman, the Sirmer, and the 
mechanio, all in the ranks, doing battle for that 
freedom which.is now our blessed inheritance. 
Charles Wilson Peale, though giving extraordinary 
promise as an artist, did not ehrink from his 
country’s call, but girded on his armor and follow- 
ed tbe fortunes of Washington, until victory gave 
the weary patriots reat. Mr. Peale was born at 
Chester, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, April 
16th, 1741, thus being three years the junior of 
West and Copley. His genius was of a very ver- 
satile character, being,“ as his biographer says, 
-¢ harness-maker, and clook and watchmaker, sil- 
versmith, painter in oil, crayon, and miniature; 
molded the glasses, and made the shagreen cases 
for the latter; was a soldier, legislator, lecturer, 
and preserver of animals, whose deficiencies he 
supplied by making glass eyes and artificial limbe ; 
constructed for himself a violin and a gnitar; 
modeled in olay, wax, and plaster; and was the 
first dentist in this country who made sets of en- 
Not until twenty-six years of age 
did he turn his attention to oil painting. En- 


couraged by the material aid of several gentleman 
of Annapolis, he was enabled to proceed to Lon- 
don, and pursued his studies in the Royal Acad- 
emy during the years 1770 and 1771, under the di- 
rect tuition of Benjamin West, who ever took so 
much interest in his countrymen. Returning 
home, he pursued his profession (and the art of 
war) with great success, painting portraits of 
many of the great men of that great era, which . 
are now regarded as almost priceless legacies by 
his countrymen. After the close of the war, Mr. 
Peale painted assiduously in Philadelphia, and in 
1785 commenced the great Museum which still 
bears his honored name. In 1791,he made the 
firat effort ever made in America to found an 
Academy of Design, where native artists might 
study, and their productions be placed on exhibi- 
tion for the public good. Though his first attempt 
did not prove a success, the tireless worker again 
tried, and in 1809 succeeded so far in his plans as 
to see the establishment of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, and lived to see it become a no- 
ble monument to his memory. He contributed to 
seventeen exhibitions of the Aoademy, closing his 
extraordinary and useful lifein 1827. 


From association with snch a father, the son 
could but attain to eminence. Born when the pa- 
rent was with Washington, enduring the suffer- 
ings of Valley Forge, Rembrandt's firat years 
were passed under the care of his admirable mo- 
ther. He early showed his taste for Art, and was 
with his father constantly, after the close of the 
war. When the elder Peale painted the best 
portrait of the Father of his Country,” young 
Rembrandt—then eight years of age—was at his 
father's side, studying those noble features which 
he bimeelf in a few years was to have the privilege 
of limning from life. 

It was in September, 1795, that Washington 
gave the boy - painter“ three sittings, of three 
hours each. The punctual visitor came at seven, 
always holding his watch in his hand; and it is 
needless to say he ewer found the young artist 
ready for him. Moved by innate modesty and 
awe, Rembrandt induced bis father to be present at 
the sittings, to paint the subject at the same time. 
The success of Rembrandt was of course but par- 
tial, thongh admirable as the work of one 80 
young But the study of the face of Washington 
made him familiar with its every line and exprea- 
sion, and enabled him in after-life to produce the 
portraits of the great man which are now eo bigh- 
ly prised. 

At eighteen years of age, Rembrandt opened his 
studio in Charleston, S. C. He remained there 
painting with success until 1801, when he visited 
England, to study under West at the Royal Acad- 
emy. His studies were pursued with great ardor, 
and induced great changes in bis style and oolor- 
ing At this time he published his Memoirs of 
the Mammoth! —a little work which attracted the 
attention of Cuvier. Returning to America, he 
practiced his profession in Philadelphia. In 1807, 
he visited Paris, for study and to paint eminent 
Frenchmen He found sitters in many savans and 
military men, whose portraits afterward were a 
great center of attraction in the museum of the 
elder Peale in Philadelphia. Returning home, he 
remained in Philadelphia until 1809, when he 
again went to Paris, accompanied by his family. 
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PORTRAIT OF REMBRANDT PEALE. 


Here be remained for fifteen months an ardent 
student of the great masterpieces in the public 
galleries, and zealously painting at his Gallery 
of Eminent Frenchmen” of the time. 

Returning to Philadelphia, he pursued his por- 
trait painting with great success; and found time 
to work up his Roman Daughter,” which was 
first exhibited at the Academy in 1812. This 
really great picture did not escape all kinds of 
criticism, but passed the ordeal successfully. It 
‘was purchased by Mr. Savage, of Boaton. 

The long cherished design of establishing a mu- 
seum and fine-art gallery in Baltimore was carried 
out at this time. He remained in that city nine 
years busy with sitters, and also finding time to 
paint the Ascent of Elijah,” “Court of Death,” 
et., ete. The last named was exhibited through- 
out the Union, and with great success to the ar- 
tist’s fame and resources. It is on a canvas twen- 
ty-four by thirteen feet, and contains twenty-three 
full-sized figures. 

From 1822 to 1829, Mr Peale painted portraits 
in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, In 1829, 
together with his son, he ngain visited France, ex- 
tending his studies into Italy, remaining abroad 
sixteen months, His “ Washington,” which he 
exhibited at the Academy in Florence, and in oth- 
er cities, attracted much attention. On his return 
home, he published a volume on Italy and Art, 
which proved a great success, and showed the ar- 
tist to be an acute critic as well as shrewd ob- 
server. The portrait of Washington, after his 
return, was purchased by (Government, and now 
adorns the United States Senate Chamber. This 
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portrait was his first study, improved by diligent 
und most careful scrutiny of all the busts and 
portraits of Washington which fell under his ob- 
servation, It is regarded ns one of the best and 
most life-like of all the busts und portraits of the 
Father of his Country” ever painted, and re- 
ceived the encomiums of Chief Justice Marshall, 
Judge Washington, Lawrence Lewis, and other 
personal friends and relatives of the great patriot, 

In 1832, the subject of this notice again visited 
England. Previous to this time, asearly as 1826, 
he had experimented successfully in the just dis- 
covered art of lithography, and took a medal from 
the Franklin Institute, Boston, for his lithographic 
impressions. His trip to England was to intro- 
duce his improvements in the art to the British. 

In 1834, Mr. Peale opened a studio in New York, 
painting eminent subjects with much success. He 
also produeed his work on the principles of draw- 
ing, which contained much useful information. 

Since that time Mr. Peale has practiced his pro- 
fession chiefly in his old home in Philadelphia. 
He has produced several portraits of Washington 
of inestimable value, as being painted by the only 
living artist to whom the great subject sat. One 
of these portraits it has been the good fortune of 
the Cosmopolitan Art Association to seoure. 

A visitor thus describes the appearance of the 
artist: ‘ There appeared little of the octogenarian 
in his voice, step, or manner. His whole being 
seemed to glow with the enthusiasm of hopeful 
youth as he talked of Art, its charms to the prac- 
titioner, the divinity of its origin and character, 
and its humanizing influence upon society. 


In figure Mr. Peale is of medium height, we 
proportioned, and not at all bent by the weigl 
of years. His hair his plumes,’ as he playful! 
called hia locks—ia white and abundant; the e: 
pression of his face is exceedingly pleasant, for 
beams with benignity and earnestness ; and h 
mild blue eyes were brilliant with the glow | 
feeling as he spoke with much emotion of the po 
trait of Washington, which he had been permitt 
to paint from the living face” 

We copy by permission the biography from tl 
Cosmopolitan Art Journal for 1857. 

Mr. Peale died in Philadelphia on the 4th 
October, 1860, aged 83% years, 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


The late Rembrandt Peale is well represent 
in the portrait annexed, with the exception, pe 
haps, that the portrait gives an idea of his being 
tall, powerful man, whereas he was only of m 
dium height, and probably did not weigh over o 
hundred and forty-five pounds. 

His head, as the portrait indicates, was lon 
high, and narrow, evincing a strong predominan: 
of the moral and intellectual over the selfish at 
animal. His intellect was one of sagacity, pow 
of criticism, capacity to acquire and use knot 
ledge to advantage, and ability to remember fact 
details, and ideas with remarkable tenacity. F 
had a full share of Language, and his style as 
speaker, writer, or conversationalist was appr 
priate, pertinent, and happy. He had rather lar 
reasoning intellect, especially large Comparis 
which enabled him to illustrate, classify, ma 
nice distinctions and resemblances, and to or 
icise with clearness and sagacity. His know 
edge of character was immense ; hecould read t 
mind of a person through and through, and 
in his portrait any one quality of his charact 
is evinced more than another, it is in the fa 
that he seemed to grasp the spirit of his subje 
and to embody it in thelikeness. The portrait 
George Combe—which Mr. Peale painted of hi 
while in this country in 18-, and which now han 
in our office—seems to embody the very life a 
soul of the original, and looks as if it would. an⁰ů 
you, were you to speak to it. In this particul 
Mr. Peale bad few superiors as an artist. 

His moral and religious organs, as the portrs 
evinces, were predominant, and his whole li 
was colored by the inspiration of the moral el 
ments. And to hear him epeak of his portrait 
Washington, and describe with fervor his ear 
acquaintance with him, evinces powerful activi 
of the faculty of Veneration, and also of the kno 
ledge of human character. Some three years a, 
we heard him lecture on his portraits of Washin 
ton, and as he opened the lecture and uncover 
the portrait of the Father of his Country, his fi 
remark was: This is my original portrait 
Washington, for which he sat to me in 1705.“ T 
manner of this statement, the venerable whi! 
haired man whose spare figure was before us, th 
voice tremulous with 80 years and softened by ve 
eration, was n treat which we shall never forge 

The narrowness of his head showa child -I 
frankness, and that amiable and peaceful dispo 
tion for which Mr. Peale was noted. He was 1 
without pride and self-reliance ; he bad Firmne 
atrong social affection, and every quulity requis 
to make him a valuable companion and friend. 
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ANDREW JACKSON, 

Never was head on human trunk more strongly 
marked ; never was a character more strikingly 
individualized, than the head and the character of 
Andrew Jackson, whose portrait we are happy to 
present to our readers. That head admirably 
tallies with that character, as read and explained 
by Phrenology. His biographer thus speaks of 
him in the American Portrait Gallery?“ 

The hero of New Orleans! The incorrigible, 
the impracticable, the indomitable, the incor- 
ruptible! Headstrong, but always honest; rash, 
but ever patriotic; he may have erred, to his coun- 
try’s detriment at times, but treason had no place 
in his breast, and his highest aim, next to his duty 
to his Maker, was his country’s good. Fear he knew 
not, either on the battle-field or before chat terri- 
ble power, PUBLIC orinion. His purpose once 
taken, no threats of his enemies, no persuasions 
of personal friends, no personal considerations of 
fear and favor could shake it. * * * Accord- 
ingly, few men havo been so deified or damned, as 
friends or foea have spoken.” 

On looking at his head, the uppermost and over- 
shadowing feature is firmness, This sometimes 
degenerated into willfulness, but much more rarely 
than one would expect from a character so strong- 
ly marked, His whole life was an exposition of 
this trait. It is said by his teachers that he was 
vory easily controlled, except where he thought 
himself abused. Left an orphan very early in 
life, he, together with an elder brother, decided 
upcn the law; but just as he was fourteen years 
of age there came the call of patriotism from 
his oppressed and afilicted country for a de- 
fense of her liberties. Although of tender age, 
he did not hesitate to buckle on the sword. Ha 
soon, however, fell into the hands of his foes, and 
was compelled to submit to the trials of imprison- 
ment and the imperious commands of his captors. 
He bore every imposition cheerfully, and per- 
formed every menial duty so long as it did not 
compromise his honor. But there was a point to 
which his dignity could not descend. His cap- 
tors seem to have been of a character acarcely de- 
serving the name of men, and took delight in 
imposing the most humiliating drudgery. One 
day an English officer commanded him to perform 
some menial duty which he did not think com- 
patible with even the dignity of a prisoner. Of 
course he flatly refused, when the sword-bearing 
brute severely wounded him with the rapier he 
diegraced. 

In the early part of the war of 1812,” says 
the biography from which we have already quoted, 
“ Congress having voted to accept fifty thousand 
volunteers, Jackson appealed to the citizens of 
Tennessee, and there responded at once to his 
call twenty-five hundred brave men, who enrolled 
their names, and presented themselves to Con- 
gress, with Jackson at their head. They were 
accepted, and ordered to Natchez to watch the op- 
erations of the British in lower Mississippi. Not 
long after he received orders from head-quarters 
to disband his men and send them to their homes 
To obey, he foresaw would be an act of great in- 
justice to his command, and with his accustomed 
independence and sense of justice, he at once re- 
solved to disubey his high orders, He accordingly 
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broke up his camp and returned 
to Nashville, bringing all his 
sick with him, whose wants on 
the way were relieved by his 
own private means, and there 
disbanded his troops in the 
midst of their homes.” 

Few men would have had the 
courage to set thus at naught 
the authority of the highest tri- 
bunal in the land, and fewer 
still would have been prompted 
to this high-handed disobedience 
from šo manly u sense of duty 
to his soldiers. That ono act, 
although an act of open rebel- 
lion, while it illustrates the re- 
markable firmness of his cbar- 
aoter, covers the soldier with 
more glory than the most tri- 
umphant feat of arms, and the 
man with an eternal halo of 
meroy and justice. 

One other act of his official 
life we can not omit, as illustra- 
tive of his towering independ- 
ence and self-reliance. Weal- 
lude to the famous Removal of 
the Deposits.” In this act he had 
few supporters, and the more timid of his own 
party remonstrated with him on so presumptuous 
and high-handed a mensure. * J take the respon- 
sibility,” was his ready reply. No act of any offi- 
cial in the whole history of the Republic was so 
productive of fierce and hot discussion. The Whig 
party unitedly condemned—the Democratic with 
equal unanimity defended it. Not u whit did He 
swerve from the line of what he termed his duty, 
but amid the roaring terrors of the tempest be 
had raised, he went fearlessly and calmly forward 
to the end. = 

The firmness of this man scarcely exceeded his 
stern piety and strict honesty. It may sound 
strange to some ears to hear Gen. Jackson's name 
associated with religion, yet he was a man of deep 
religious reverence and love of truth. He wasa 
member of a Presbyterian church, and he adorned 
his profession by n well-ordered life." He wns 
no hypocrite himself, and scorned the canting 
profession of those whose lives were n blot on the 
esoutcheon of the Church True, in hours of 
severe outward preasure, he swore “ by the Ecer- 
nal”—his only oath ; but so have the wisest and 
best men, under equal provocation, fallen from 
their high estate; the hot but noble spirit of Pe- 
ter, and the calm soul of the sainted Washington, 
together with a host of others worthy of our re- 
spect and love, although of lesser name. But he 
had almost a superstitious respect for the man 
who wore the seals of God's ambassadorsbip, often 
relieving their necessities, and helping forward 
their plans for the promotion of virtue and the 
enlargement of the hounds of the visible Church. 
His house was a free home for Christian ministers, 
and the missionary was often found at his table in 
times of peace, and became an occupant of his 
tent in seasons of war. 

Jackson was a fierce soldier, but had a due re- 
spect for the rights of his fons. No captive ever 
received, at Ais hands, the dastardly bearing to 
which he was made to submit when himself a 
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prisoner. At the treaty of the Hickory G 
where his long and often-tried patience and 
ship won for him the title of “ Old Hickory- 
name of which he was ever proud—his nc 
shone out in a most remurkableſand, unusu 
ner. The Indians, finding themselves hen 
on all sides, determined upon a surrend 
sued for penco. One of the oldest and r 
spectable chiefs accordingly presented bit 
“Old Hiokory's“ head-quarters, and, w 
lofty bearing of his tribe and a dignity 
equaled in civilized life, offered himself n 
pitiatory sacrifice, and supplicated grace 
people The noble old hero waa struck v 
fallen dignity and noble bearing of the p 
chief, and determined not to be outdone 
savage of the woods. Ina brief and chi 
istic speech, in which he enforced on him 
ter futility of resistance, he bade him seck 
people unstripped of a single feather, bui 
ing him if again he fell into the bands 
present captors, his life should pay the 


| It was mainly through the intervention 


liberated chief that the savages were perst 
throw down their arms and sign the ti 
peace drawn up by Gen. Jackson's own ha 

His administration, conducted in the at 
times of our country’s history, was a comp! 
roboration of his phrenvlogical developmen! 
Jess, firm, und unswerving from what he | 
to be the patriot’s duty, untrasted by his 
and most shamefully abused by his ener 
moved like a noble ship across the troul 
ters, whose billows could not hinder or tu 
its course, 

Already, so near to the scenes of his 
life, all men (nearly) rive up aud call him 
and bless the very acts which his cotempo 
not yet away—were so loud in ce! 
So truly does that man live who acts u 
honest convictions and pursues hia equal e 
an unfaltering trust in bis own better it 
and takes evermore the cue of action from 
and upright heart, 
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THE BRITISH POETS: 
THEIR LEADING PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 


SHELLEY. 

Wrnr we to yield to the spirit of any of the 
moods into which reflections upon Shelley’s charac- 
ter has often thrown us, and let it diotate the pres- 
ent article, we might fill pages with by-gone no- 
tions of the human soul—its manifold mysteries, its 
strength, its weakness, and its unaccountable con- 
tradictions. We might find pleasure, if only from 
association, in groping once more through the dim 
caverns of metaphysics. There appeared so much 
depth in those elevated abstractions, some were 
really so beautiful, they rendered all experience 
80 useless, and all careful observation of nature, 
and were withal so plainly the reveries of no com- 
mon dreamer that although we have discovered 
them to be as baseless as more cherished visions, 
we could still recall them with interest. By the 
brilliant theories of Plato, we might endeavor to 
ascertain what portion of the ethereallaud eternal 
intelligence was enshrined, during a brief career, 
in the material personality of Shelley ; or by the 
severer methods of Germany, measure the degree 
of his centralization or his realization of the 
mighty I, or not much more intelligibly descant 
in good set terms concerning poetio temperament, 
genius, and vivid imagination—terms which ap- 
pear to impart so much, and yet, as oommonly 
employed, mean nothing. But to neither of these 
methods are we permitted to resort. Our science 
requires us to use auch words only as have definite 
ideas annexed to them; and pleasing as it would 
be to indulge in speculation, while portraying him 
who s loved to speculate himself, and in fancy, 
while describing one who was of imagiuation all 
compact,” we must, notwithstanding, restriot our- 
selves to sober truth, and an humble transorip- 
tion of the simple language of nature. A 

His character, as manifested in his life and wri- 
tings, will be found in striking harmony with his 
phrenological conditions. The quality of his 
whole organization was of almost feminine fine- 
ness, and yet possessed a degree of strength sel- 
dom united with a delicacy of structure peculiar 
to the other sex. This, for the rough race of life, 
and all its coarse and grinding cares, was far from 
favorable; but for the intellectual ideal world in 
which he loved to live, and move, and have his 
being, admirably adapted. This temperament, 
blending in different degrees the bilious, san- 
guine, and nervous, with the last rather predomi- 
nant, and not a portion of lymphatic, gave inten- 
sity and keenness, life and spirit, to a brain of su- 
perior size, iu which intellect aud the sentiments 
reigned supreme. His habits were well caloulated 
to preserve and invigorate these constitutional 
qualities. Severely temperate, taking much ex- 
ercise in the open air, giving free play to hia feel- 
ings aud passions in accordance with nature, rather 
than subduing them iu opposition to her laws, and 
constantly cultivating his mind, he enjoyed health 
and regularity in all his functions to an extent sel- 
dom known by the studious and sedentary. A few 
general remarks upon the direction of his faculties 
will not be out of place. 

Phrenologists are often assailed for assuming 
that nature does everything, and art compara- 
tively nothing; that, for instance, an individual 
endowed with large reflecting organs, a large and 
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active brain, will reason, analyze, generalize, and 
combine synthetically, although he may never 
have read a treatise on logic ; and that one pos- 
sessing Ideality, Language, and some other organs, 
in great development, can write poetry, though 
Aristotle’s rules and Horace’s art of the same 
are to him sealed books. There is not the slight- 
est force in the objection. The scholar knows 
that Aristotle’s laws are only deductions from the 
Iliad, which was written without, perhaps, any 
farther reference to laws of any kind than such 
as genius makes for its own guidance in compass- 
ing its objects and completing its conceptions. 
But the phrenologiat does not deny that true art 
is essential to perfection, but concludes that in 
Proportion to the native strength will be the effort 
to improveit. To illustrate this. Zerah Colburn 
had an extraordinary development of the organ of 
Number, and manifested the appropriate function 
before any special care had been given to his edu- 
cation His father’s attention was accidentally 
called. to the fact, by hearing him whispering with 
great rapidity, and readily solving all kinds of 
arithmetical problems. This aptitude was then 
encouraged— this natura] fondness stimulated. 
The boy seized with avidity, and quickly master- 
ed, treatises upon his favorite eoience. But this 
he did because they furnished appropriate objects 
for his organ of Number, already vigorous and 
active, and craving? its natural element. The 
same holds good with regard to all the intellectual 
organs. Shelley as naturally, we might say as ir- 
resistibly, sought to gratify his higher powers, as 
did Zerah Colburn. Endowed with large Causal- 
ity and Comparison, he mingled minds with such 
as were in like manner gifted. Having strong 
perceptions, he toiled in the fields of knowledge, 
while reflection enabled him to sift the grain from 
the chaff. Possessing powerful Ideality, he turn- 
ed for sympathy to- the quire that cau not die,” 
and searched the works of natare for that har- 
mony and perfection which delight and inspire 
even more this faculty, and teach it how to create. 
He passed through the usual routine of collegiate 
instruction, but by the foroe principally of his na- 
tive powers attained mental independence. De- 
spising all petty displays of verbal ingenuity, dig- 
nified by the name of reasoning,jhe inquired else- 
where than in college halla for truths which the 
et aa of learning have never been paid to 


“And from that hour did I, with patient thought, 
Heap knowledge from forbidden minds ofore, 
But nothing that my tutors knew or thought, 
Cared I to learn; bat from that secret store 
Wrought linkéd armor for my soul.” 

He early saw that our minds are little strength- 
ened and enriched by being made mere recipienta, 
and that the simplesttruth discovered and revolved 
by ourselves, expands the intellect far more than 
the highest exercise of memory. To phrenologista, 
the reason is plain. [For merely receiving and re- 
cording an idea, or retaining the relation of things, 
ordinary activity of perceptive intellect will suffice, 
Whereas, to discover one, not only must those or- 
gans be more intensely excited, but refleotion and 
the superior powers summoned to their appropri- 


ate work to perceive, compare, classify, and de- 
duce. The whole mind is thus put in harmonious 


action, whioh constitutes its true labor— the la- 
bor it delights in,” and which physics pain.” 
Comparison, Language, aud Ideality, all large 
in hia head, manifest their proper functions, 
throughout his writings with great vigor; illus- 
trating with happy and varied imagery, clothing 
with rich and choice expressions, and. adorning 
with chaste beauty some of the loftiest concep- 
tions, the product of his ample Causality, to be 
found in modern literature. Marvelousness was 


but indifferently developed; and accordingly we 
find little of the peculiar character it impresses on 
an author's style, and which abounds in the works 
of Scott. Perhaps the inactivity of this organ 
was a defect in Shelley’s character, and made him 
too prone to reject whatever could not be tested 
by his senses or demonstrated by hisreason. Ap- 
probativeness was not deficient, but ita undue ao- 
tion was restrained by his higher powers. As 
this sentiment covets praise indiscriminately, in- 
different to its quality and source, whether it shall 
inspire its possessor with manly ambition or make 
him the victim of mere fugitive vanity, depends, 
of course, on the development of other organs, and 
aotivity of their functions. In civilized society, 
no one is more liable to be abused; and unless 
governed by vigorous intellect, it completely en- 
slaves and prostitutes the mind. Whoever suffers 
it to become his ruling impulse, may talk of moral 
courage and mental freedom, but does not possess 
them—knows not what they are. Its unrestrained 
action made Goldsmith often ridiculous, Byron 
sometimes a quack and mountebank, and Rousseau 
a madman What, then, must be its pernicious 
effects upon weaker minds? In the common mind, 
if uncontrolled, it creates truckling, time-serving 
meudicancy—makes him fear censure from the 
most worthless, and resort to all kinds of servility 
to avail it. To politicians, professors, writers, 
and preachers, it perpetually whispers expedienoy, 
and prevents them from uttering what they know 
to be truth. He, therefore, who would exorcise 
the prerogatives of manhood, and, possess, the very 
soul within him—who, shuddering at the thought 
of slavery infinitely worse than that of the body, 
would employ his best faculties in nobler service 
than in pandering to others’ prejudices, must learn 
betimes to curb this sentiment, and subject it to 
the government of reason. This smile-seeking, 
frown-fearing propensity did not blur the brilliant 
mind of Shelley. He was inspired by a lofty ambi- 
tion, but had no canine love of applause.” 
Hence the unshackled exercise of hie powers, his 
intellectual freedom, and themanly dignity of his 
character. 

Who, acquainted with his history, does not 
know that benevolence was as characteristic of 
the man as genius of the author? Any authentic 
likeness will show the organ correspondingly 
large. Conscientiousness was not less striking in 
development and manifestation; and to know 
what was right, and fearlessly pursue it, formed 
the noble philosophy of his yonth. Destructive- 
ness and Combativeness were but moderately de- 
veloped ; and though some of the incidents of his 
life supplied them with abundant stimulus, they 
were ever restrained from all improper action. 

To preserve our benevolence in all its original 
freshness and fervor, while floating over the gen- 
tle streams of life, when the wiuds are all prosper- 
ous, and the untried heart responds in ita enthu- 
siasm to the all good” of the Creator when he 
gazed upon Paradise, is not difficult, requires 
no magnanimity, merits no praise. But it is far 
different, and bespeaks a lofty mind, enlightened 
by the philosopby that can not hate and dare not 
condemn, to cherish kindness and good-will toward 
all—to desire melioration of the mass, and rejoice 
in individual happiness, when our own course hag 
been, and promises still to be, through the 
quicksands, shallows, and miseries of existence. 
Shelley received the due quantum of abuse ever 
meted out to such as not only think for themselves, 
but act in accordauce therewith. But the differ- 
ent effect of calumny upon him and Byron is wor- 
thy of notice, as marking a nice distinction in 
their characters. In Byron, it opened a fountain 
of bitterness which poured itself forth in satire 
and malediction. Shelley it filled with more of 
sorrow than anger, pained and wounded Benevo- 
lenoe, but. did not destroy it. Byron’s Self-Esteem 
and Approbativeness were deeply offended; Shel- 
ley’s Conscientiousness, Benevolence, and Intellect. 
Byron felt abuse chiefly wheo aimed at himself; 
Shelley, whoever was the victim. The one cursed 
it as an encroachment on his rights; the other be- 
wailed it as an outrage on justice. 
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[OONTINUED FROM PAGE BEVENTY.] 
which they have not sufficient morality to command.“ But there is 


no law authorizing their relatives to treat them in this manner against 
their inclinations. In some other countries this defect is supplied. At 
the village of Horn, near Hamburgh, there is a house of refuge for 
juvenile offenders for both sexes, named Das Rauhe Haus. It consists 
of several plain inexpensive buildings, situated in a field of a few acres, 
without walls, fences, bolts, bars, or gates. It ia supported by sub- 
scription, and the annual cost for each individual in 1837, when I vis- 
ited it, was £10 4s. sterling. It then contained 54 inmates, of whom 
13 were girls. A portion of them were offenders who had been con- 
demned by the courts of law for crimes, and suffered the punishment 
allotted to them in the house of correction, and who afterward, with the 
consent of their parents, had come voluntarily to the institution for the 
sake of reformation. Another portion of them consisted of young cul- 
prits apprehended for first offenses, and whose parents, rather than 
have them tried and dealt with according to law, subscribed a contract 
by which the youths were delivered over for a number of years to this 
establishment for amendment. And a third portion consisted of chil- 
dren of evil dispositions, whose parents voluntarily applied to have 
them received into the institution, for the reformation of their vicious 
habits. Among this last class we saw the son of a German nobleman, 
who had been sent to it as a last resource, and who was treated in 
every respect like the other inmates, and with marked success. The 
inmates are retained, if necessary, till they attain the age of 22. There 
is a master for every twelve, who never Jeaves them night or day. 
The plan of the treatment is that of parental affection, mingled with 
strict and steady discipline, in which punishments are used for refor- 
mation, but never with injurious severity. The teachers are drawn 
chiefiy from the lower classes of society; and the head manager, Can- 
didat Wicher, an unbeneficed clergyman, himself belonged to this 
class, nnd thus became thoroughly acqnainted with the feelings, man- 
ners, and temptations of the pupils. When I visited the establishment, 


»A writer in the New York Revie» stigmatizes the doctrine in the text, as being 
“calculated to weaken our sense of accountability, or shake our confidence in moral 
distinctions.” He quotea from he Reports” of these Lectures the followinz words: 
„ Extenaive observation of the heads of criminals, and inquiry into thelr feelings and 
histories, place it beyond a doubt, that in many of them conscience is, and always has 
deen, either very defective, or had l terally no exist nee.” “It ls extromely questions- 
ble whether society should punish severely those who err through moral blindness aris- 
ing from dofleleney of certaiu parts ofthe brain.” The reviewer does not propose to In- 
qulre whether this statement bo borne out by facts or not; but at once assumes that it is 
not, and proceeds thus: This is, Indeed ‘a reve ation,’ aud there can be little doubt 
that at Sing-Sing and Auburn it would receive a most cordial reception.” As my motto 
ds “res non verba” (facts not arguments), I submit the following narrative to the consid- 
eration of the reviewer, and of other persons in a similar frame of mind to his. On the 
22d October, 1889. I visited the State Prison of Connecticut, at Wethersfield, accompa- 
nied by the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, the Rev. Principal Totten, Dr. A. Brigham, and four or 
five other gentlemen, who had attended my course of Lectures on Phrenology, then 
nearly conciuded at Hartford. I had illustrated the doctrine in the text by the exhi- 
Ditton of numerous casts, and impressed on their minds the peculiar forms of develop- 
ment which distingnish the best from the worst constituted bralns. Mr. Pillsbury, the 
superintendent of the prison, brought a criminal into his office, withont speaking one 
word concerning his crime or history. I declined to examine his head myself, but re- 
quested the gentleman who accompanied me to do so, engaging to correct their obser- 
vations, if they erred. They proceeded with the examination, and stated the inferences 
which they drew, respecting the natural dispositions of the individual. Mr. Pillsbury 
then read from a manuscript paper, which he had prepared before we came, the char- 
acter as known to him. The coincidence between the two was complete. The prisoner 
was withdrawn, another was introduced, and the same process was goue through, and 
with the same result in regard to him. So with a third, and a fourth. Among the 
eriminale, there were striking differences In intellect and in some of the feelings, which 
were correctly stated by the observers. 

These experiments, I repeat, were made by the gentlemen who acenmpanted me, some 
of whom were evangelical clergymen of tho highest repntation. They inferred the dis 
positions from actual perception of the great deficiencies m the moral organs, and the 
predominance of the animal organs. This combination was etrikingly seen in those in- 
dividuals whom Mr. Pillsbury pronounced to be, in bia opiulon, incorrigible, for the 
question was solemnly put to him, by Dr. Brigham, whether he found any of the prison- 
ers to be trreclaimable under the existing system of treatment; and he acknowledged 
that be did. Oue of the individuals who was examined had becn thirty years in the 
State Prison, under four different sentences, and lu bim the moral region of the brain 
was exceedingly deficient. I respectfully pressed upon the attention of the reverend 
gentiemen, that the facts which they had observed were Institutlons of the Creator, and 
that it was in vain for man to be angry with them, to deny them, or to esteem them of 
light importance, 
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he possessed unlimited authority, and shed around him the highest and 
purest influences from his own beautifully moral and intellectual mind. 
He mentioned that only once had an attempt at crime been projected. 
A few of the worst boys laid a plan to burn the whole institution, and 
selected the time of his wife’s expected confinement, when they sup- 
posed that his attention would be much engaged with her. One of 
them, however, revealed the design, and it was frustrated. There are 
very few attempts at escape; and when the reformed inmates leave 
the establishment, the directors use their influence to find for them eit- 
uations and employments in which they may be useful, and exposed 
to as few temptations as possible. The plan had been in operation for 
four years, at the time of my visit, and I understand that it continues 
to flourish with unabated prosperity. An institution in some respects 
similar to this one, named “La Colonie Agricole et Penitentiare de 
Mettray,” in France, is described in the Phrenological Journal, vol. 
xviii., p. 206, which also has been successful. 

Similar institutions are much wanted in this country, and they 
should be established, and aided by the law. I know of numerous and 
most distressing examples of young persons going to utter and irre- 
claimable ruin in property, health, and character, who by uo human 
means, if not by such institutions, could have been saved. 

If parents have transmitted to their children well-balanced and favor- 
ably developed brains, and discharged their duty in training, educating, 
and fitting them out in the world, they will rarely have cause to com- 
plain of ingratitnde or want of filial piety. Where the brains of the 
children are ill constitated, or where training and education have been 
neglected or improperly conducted, the parents, in reaping sorrow and 
disappointment from the behavior of their offspring. are only suffering 
the natural consequences of their own actions; and if these are pnn- 
ishments, they should read in them an intimation of the Divine dis- 
pleasure of their conduct. In proportion to the development and cul- 
tivation of the moral and intellectual faculties, are gratitade and filial 
piety strongly and steadily manifested by children. By the well-prin- 
cipled and respectable members of the middle and lower ranks, parents 
are scarcely ever left in destitution by their children, if they are at all 
capable of maintaining them; but among the heartless, reckless, and 
grossly ignorant, this is not uncommon. The legal provision established 
for the poor, has tended to blunt the feelings of many individuals in re- 
gard to this duty; yet great and beautiful examples of its fulfillment 
are frequent, and we may expect that the number of these will increase 
as education and improvement advance. 

Among the domestic duties I might enumerate the reciprocal obliga- 
tions of masters and servants ; but as the general principles which reg- 
ulate the conduct of men as members of society apply to this relation- 
ship, I shall not enter into them at present. 


LECTURE VIII. 
FORMATION OF SOCIETY. 


Theories of philosophers respecting the origin of soctety—Solution afforded by Phren 
ology—Man has received faculties the spontaneous action of which prompts bim to live 
in soelety—Industry is man's first soclal duty— Labor, in moderation, ls a source of 
enjoyment, and not a punishment—Tbe opinion that useful labor is degrading examined 
— The division of labor is natural, and springs from the facnities being bestowed i 
different degrees of strength on different individuals~One combination fits for one pur 
sult, and another for anothor—Gradations of rank are also natural, and arise from dif 
ferences in native talents, and in acqnired skili—Gradations of rank are beneficial to all 

I proceep now to consider those social duties and rights which are 
not strictly domestic. The first subject of inquiry is into the origin of 
society itself. On this question many fanciful theories have been giver 
to the world. It has engaged the imagination of the poet and the in 
tellect of the philosopher. Ovid has described mankind as at first in | 
state of innocence and happiness during what is termed the golden age 
and as declining gradually into vice and misery through the silver, bra 
zen, and iron ages: 


“The golden age was first, when man, yet new, 
No rule but uncorrupted reason knew ; 
And with a native bent did good pursue, 


— 


Unforced by punishment, unawed by fear, 
His words wero simple, and his soul sincere. 

$ s * * * * 
No walls were yot; nor fence, nor moat, nor mound ; 
No drum was, heard, nor trumpet’s angry sound; 
Nor swords were forged ; but void of care and crime, 


The soft creation slept away their time. 
* . s s s bad 


Tbe flowers unsown, in fields and meadows relgned, 
And western winds immortal springs maintained. 
Tu following years, the bearded corn ensued, 
From earth unasked, nor was that earth renewed. 
From veins of valleys milk and nectar broke, 
And honey sweating through the pores of oak.” 
this succeeded too rapidly the silver, the brazen, and the iron 
which last, the world had reached in the days of Ovid, and in 
„ unfortunately, it still remains. 
lageau, who was rather a poet than a philosopher, has written 
ations on the origin and foundations of the existing inequalities 
men, “ which have powerfully attracted the attention of the 
d. He informs us that he “sees man such as he must have 
ded from the hands ôf nature, less powerful than some animals, 
tive than others, but, taking him on the whole, more advanta- 
y organized than any. He sees him satisfying hia hunger under 
, quenching his thirst at the first rivulet, finding hia bed under 
des whose fruit had afforded him a repast, and thus satisfied to 
| of every desire.“ 
is impossible,” continues he, “ to conceive how, in this original 
on, one man could have more need of another than a wolf or an 
s of his fellows; or, supposing the need to exist, what motive 
induce the other to satisfy it; or how, in this latter case, the two 
agree upon the terms of their social intercourse.” 
m these premises, Rousseau draws the conclusion, that the 
ho, having inclosed a piece of ground, took upon himself to call 
e, and found individuals so foolish as to believe him, was the 
under of civil society.” What crimes, what wars, what mur- 
what miseries and horrors, would he have spared the human 
who, tearing up the land-marks or filling up the ditches, had 
to his equals, ‘ Beware how you listen to this impostor! You 
done if you forget that the fruits of the earth belong to all, and 
to none!“ P. 87. 
fundamental error in Rousseau's speculation consists in his 
pg man, in his primitive condition, with whatever faculties he 
; or, rather, in bestowing upon him no principles of action 
such as suit his own theory. Numerous antagonists have com- 
hese speculations, and among others, Wieland has written half 
ne on the subject; but their absurdity is so evident, that I do 
sider it necessary to enter into any lengthened refutation of 
The mistake of such theorists is, that they assume the mind to 
gether a blank—to have no spontaneous desires and activity ; 
nagine it to be similarly constituted to the ear, which, in a state 
th, hears no sounds till excited by the vibrations of the air, and 
the origin of almost all our passions and inclinations to the cir- 
ncas which first evolve them. 
mode of philosophizing resembles that which should ‘account 
sruption of Mount Vesuvius by ascribing it to the rent in the 
of the mountain, through which the lava bursts, instead of 
ing it to the mighty energies of the volcanic matter buried 
its rocks. 
r philosophers besides Rousseau have theorized on the consti- 
f society without previously investigating the constitution of the 
mind. Mr. Millar, in his * Observations Concerning the Dis- 
of Ranks in Society.“ proceeds at once “ to show the effects 
rty and barbarism with regard to the passions of sex., to the 
occupations of a people, and the degree of consideration which 
to the women as members of society,” without at all inquiring 
‘innate tendencies and capacities of man, from which the facta, 
ch he wishes to account, proceed. However interesting such 


urs sur }’Origine et les Fondemens d'Inégallté parmt les Hommes. 4to edit, 
783, p. 48. 
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a work may be, as a contribution to the natural history of man, it 
throws no light on the question, whence the conditions which it 


records have urisen. 


It leaves the mind unsatisfied on the general and 


fundamental question, Whether society, such as it has existed, and 
such as it now exists, has arisen from human institutions, arbitrary in 
their origin, and controllable by the human will; or whether it has 
sprung from instincts referable to nature itself! : 

Lord Kames, one of the shrewdest and most observant philosophers 
of the old school, haa taken a more rational view of the origin of soci- 
ety. Perceiving that man has been endowed with natural aptitudes 
and desires, he founds upon these every institution which is universal 


among mankind. 
principle.” 
by hunting appeased their hunger. 


He attributes the origin of society to the social 
Men became hunters from a natural appetite to hunt, and 
They became shepherds from 


seeing that it was easier to breed tame animals than to catch wild ones, 


after hunting had made them scarce. 
increased, and necessity made them desire an increase of food. 


Being shepherds, population 
They 


saw the earth in some climates producing corn spontaneously, and the 
idea arose that by forwarding its growth and removing obstructing 
weeds, more corn could be produced; hence they became agricultur- 


ists. 
Lord 


The idea of property sprang from the hoarding appetite.” 
Kames ascribes the various institutions which exist in society to 


principles innate in the mind, and not to chance or factitious circum- 
stances. 

Locke and some other writers have assigned the origin of society to 
reason, and represented it as springing from a compact by which indi- 
vidual men surrendered, for the general welfare, certain portions of 
their private rights, and submitted to various restraints; receiving, in 
return, protection and other advantages arising from the social taste. 


This idea also is erroneous. 


Society has always been far advanced 


before the idea of such a compact began to be entertained; and even 
then it has occurred only to the minds of philosophers. What solution. 


then, 


of this problem, does Phrenology offer ? 


It shows that man possesses mental faculties endowed with sponta- 
neous activity, which give rise to many desires equally definite with 
the appetite for food. Among these are several social instincts, from 
the spontaneous activity of which society has obviously proceeded. 
The phrenologiat, then, follows on the same track with Lord Kames, 


but with greater precision. 


By studying the organs of the mind, he 


has ascertained the faculties which are really primitive, their spheres 
of action, and the differences in their relative vigor produced by differ- 
ences in the relative size of the organs in different individuals. These 
are important additions to our means of arriving at sound views of the 


origin 


of society. 


From the three faculties of Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, and 


Adhesiveness, the matrimonial compact derives its origin. 


Adhesive- 


ness has a yet wider sphere of action: it is the gregarious instinct, or 
propensity to congregate; it desires thie society of our fellow-men 
generally. Hence ita existence indicates that we are intended to live 
in the social atate. The nature and objects of other faculties besides 


Adhesiveness, lead to the same conclusion. 


Neither Benevolence, 


which prompts us to confer benefits nor Love of Approbation, whose 
gratification is the applause and good opinion of others—nor Venera- 
tion, which gives a tendency to respect, and yield obedience to, supe- 
riors—nor Conscientiousness, which holds the balance between compe- 
ting rights—has full scope, except in general society; the domestic 


circle 


is too contracted for their gratification. 


The faculty of Conscientiousness, in particular, seems necessarily to 


imply 


the existence of other individuals in the social state. To give 


rise to the exercise of justice, and the fulfillment of duty, there must 
necessarily be two parties—the one to perform, and the other to 


receive. 


Conscientiousness would be ag little useful to a solitary 


human being, as speech to a hermit; while, even in the domestic cir- 
cle, the faculties of Benevolence, Philoprogenitiveness, and Veneration 


are more direcily called into play than it. 


The hend of the family 


bestows through affection and bounty; the dependents receive with 
kindliness and respect; and when these emotions act with great and 
spontaneous energy, the feeling of duty, on the part of either, rarely 


mingles ita influence. 


The sphere in which Conscientiousness is most 


directly exercised is that in which the interests and inclinations of 


equals come into competition. 


Conscientiousness, aided by intellect, 


then determines the rights of each, and inspires them with the feeling 
that it is their duly to perform so much, and to demand no more. 
Phrenology enables us to prove that Conscientiousness is not a facti- 
tious sentiment, reared up in society, as many mora! philosophers and 
metaphysicians have taught—but a primitive power, having ita specific 


organ. 


of Phrenology,” I have stated the nature of the evidence by which it 
is established. 


This fact is essential to the argument; and, in the “ System 


[To BE coxrinvED) 


— 


1860.] 


To Correspondents. 


J. L. H. — What is the temperament of a person 
whois tall. spare made, with auburn hair, fair complexion, 
and blue eyes. Second: what temperament is a person 
who is low, heavy set, rather flesby, auburn hair, fair 
complexion, and blue eyes? 

Ane. Tbo first we should judge to be of the mental 
temperament in predominance, with something of the vi- 
taL The second we should regard as of the vital temper- 
ament almost exclusively. 

Third: would it be in accordance with the lawe of 
Phrenology for two of the above description to marry 7 

Ans, Bo far as they are described above, we see no ob- 
jootion. 

Fourth: does 1t require the first order of talent for a 
poet or literary writer 

Ans. No; if it did, we should have very few in these 
professions, though we need not say that tho frst order of 
talent would produce the first order of success, and the 
more talent the better. 

E. A. W.—Is there a probability of a person, 

even years of age, who bas lost his memory hy poor 
health and debility of the nervous system, regsining the 
memory with the retarn of health? 


Ans. Nothing depresses the memory like the loes of 
health, and it is one of the misfortunes of ill-health that 
the memory very frequently becomes permanently impair- 
ed, and does not return with the returning health. Still, 
there is a probability of the memory improving greatly, if 
it does not come to be as good as it was originally. 


J. C. H.— What organs, in partioular, should 
be predominant in a metaphysician ? A 

Ana. Causality, Comparison, and Human Nature are the 
particular organs employed in metaphysical epeculations ; 
buta pereon should havo the intellectual organs in goneral 
weil developed. 

Z. X.— Ist. Can the two hemispheres of an 
organ be actiog on difforent snbjects at the same time ; 
or, to be more plain, could not each half of an organ be 
engaged iu different trains of thought or emotion at the 
same time? 

Ans. We think not. 

2d. Can an organ that has once been abused ever be 
reatored to its true capacity, as though it had never been 
debased? 

Ans. Doubtful; because the abnormal or debased 
exercise of a faculty has a tendency to corrupt and per- 
vert it; and we doubt not whether a man, who has been 
subject to intoxication with liquor, or stupefled with drags 
such as opium, will over fully recover aa good a tone of 
mind and health as if he had not been thus perverted ; 
and we know that many perversions of health ore “ visited 
upon the children unto the third and fourth generation.“ 
Wo therefore doubt whether the miud, having been por- 
verted, can be fully restored to its hest natural condition. 

8d. Aro there any examples of persons whose organs 
are perfeotly balanced, so that if none of their organs had 
deen abused, reason would have reigned supreme? 

Ans. We have never met with any such; but in pro- 
portion as persons have a well-balanced organization, and 
are under perfectly proper circumstances, are they en- 
abled to approach a standard of correct feeling and 
conduct. 

Ah. Should not persons who marry bave different 
temperaments, in order to live tn harmony and produce a 
healthy offapring ? 

Ans. No. If the temperaments be well balanced, and 


what the haman temperaments ought to be, we answer 
No; but if one has too much of the mental, the other 
should have a surplus of the vilal and motive, so that the 
two temperaments in combination should approximate to 
Perfection. 


Sewine Macuinss.—At the Tennessee State 
Fair, September 15th, the highest premium was awarded 
to the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine as the best for all 
classes of family work. Also was a ;-rerolum awarded to 
the Grover & Baker on the double-loop stitch for the same 
purpose. These premiums were awarded over all the 
othere in competition. For prices, ete., see advertisement 
in this number. 


Mr. George Longman, our agent in Toronto, CANADA; 
will, during the present Fall and Winter, make a tour of 
the Westera Province. He will receive subscriptions for 
our Journals, aod bave with him a stock of our Pupliva- 
tions. Our friends will give him eucouragement. He 
started early la September. 
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PLEA IN BEHALF OF [PHRENOLOGY: | 


BY PROFESSOR SILLIMAN, M.D., LL.D. 
TEER 

[In the American Journal of Science and Arta there 
appeared, in 1641, an able and extended plea in bebalf of 
Phrenology, from the pen of its Editor, the now venerable 
Benj. Silliman. We give place to this article partly to 
show the courage of the writer ata time whoa many of 
the leading journals of the day either opposed or stood 
aloof from Phrenology, and partly on account of the in 
trinsic merits of tho views presonted.— Ep. Puxxx Jour.) 


Mr, Comar delivered his last course of lectures 
in this country at New Haven, Ct. At the close 
of that course of lectures, Gov. Edwards brought 
forward a series of resolutions, which were 
seconded and sustained by some remarks from 
Professor Silliman ; and the artiole on Phrenology 
in the American Journal of Science purports to 
be the substance of his remarks offered on this 
occasion, though they were undoubtedly consider- 
ably extended in preparing them for the press. 
After some genoral and prefatory remarks, Pro- 
fessor Silliman proceeds as follows: 

It appears to me, eir, that Phrenology involves 
no abeurdity, nor any antecedent improbability. 
The very word means the science or knowledge of 
the mind, which all admit to be a pursuit of the 
highest dignity and importance, both for this life 
and the life to come, and the appropriate inquiry 
of the phrenologist is, whether the mind, with its 
peculiar powers, affections, and propensities, is 
manifested by partioular organs corresponding 
with the conformation of the oranium, that de- 
fensive armor by which the brain is protected 
from external injury. 

« We have, each for ourselves, no better means 
of judging than by the effects which the evidence 
and the discussions produced on our own minds ; 
nor can we understand why some persons of great 
intelligence and worth treat Phrenology as if it 
were, on its very front, ridiculous and absurd, 
and therefore to be dismissed with contempt and 
ridioule, as the dream of an enthusiast—or to be 
spurned as the invention of an impostor—while 
some disciplined minds regard the investigation as 
unphilosophical, and still greater numbers shrink 
from it with dread, as tending to impair moral 
responsibility, or to bind us in the fatal folds of 
materialism. 

“In what part of our frames is the mind mani- 
fested by any visible appearance ? 

„All will answer, in the features—in the 
human face divine— through whose beautiful and 
impressive lineaments the mind shines forth as 
through windows, placed there on purpose by the 
Creator. In this all are agreed; we read there, 
in language whioh is often quite intelligible, the 
decisions of the will and the judgment, and the 
fluctuations of the affections. Even the inferior 
animals both manifest to, us, land understand from 
us, this visible language, figured and shadowed 
forth by the form and movements of the muscles 
of the face, and especially by the effulgence of the 
eye. 

« But whence comes the intellectual and moral 
light that beams forth from the eye and from the 
features? 

“ Surely, not from the eye itself, although it is 
the most perfect and beautiful of optical instru- 
ments; not from the fibers of the facial muscles ; 
not from the bony skeleton of the face; not from 
the air-cells and blood-vessels of the lungs; still 
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less from the viscera and limbs; and with equal 
certainty, not from the oavities, the valves, and 
the strong muscular fabrio of the heart itself, 
whioh is only the grand hydraulic organ for re- 
ceiving and propelling the blood, in its double 
circulation both through the entire body to re- 
oruit its waste, and through the lungs to receive 
the beneficent influence of the oxygen of the air, 
without whicb, in its next circulation through the 
body, the altered blood would prove a poison. 

Most persons are startled when told that the 
physical heart has nothing to do with our mental 
or moral manifestations. What! does not its 
quick pulsation, its tumultuous and irregular 
throh, when fear, or love, or joy, or anger ani- 
mates our faculties—does not this bounding 
movement, shooting a thrill through the bosom, 
nor the attendant blush, or death-like paleness of 
the features, prove that the heart is a mental or 
moral organ? Certainly not; these phenomens 
only evince that by means of our nerves, the 
divine prinoiple within us electrifies, as it were, 
our muscles, and thus accelerates or retards the 
ourrent of the blood through the arteries, as well 
as the movement of the muscles themselves, and 
especially of the heart, which, in relation to the 
circulation of the blood, is the most important of 
them all, The physical heart is no more to the 
mind and the affections than the hose of a fire- 
engine is to the intelligence that works the ma- 
ohine, whose successive strokes impel the hurrying 
fluid along in a manner not unlike that which 
attends the oiroulation of the blood in the 
arteries. 

“ Where, then, shall we look for the seat of the 
mind? We are seriously assured that some per- 
sons have believed the stomach to be the favored 
region. The stomach, with its various coate, its 
innumerable nervesand blood- vessels, its muscular 
tissues, and its gastrio secretions, is a mere cavity 
for the reception of aliment; it is alternately dis- 
tended with food and fluids, or partially oollapaed 
by inanition, and although exquisitely sensible, 
by its nervous apparatus, both to external and 
internal injury, all that belongs to it is obviously 
required for the discharge of its appropriate 
funotions in the reception and digestion of ali- 
ment ; no office by it performed, no sensation there 
experienced, indicates it to be anything else than 
an organ, indispensable, indeed, to the physical 
support and nourishment of the body, but in no 
degree the residence of the mind. 

On this position we can not consent to argue 
further; and if there be any persons who seriously 
believe that the mind and affections reside in the 
stomach, we oan only say that, im this case, we 
have no perceptions in common, and that the 
proof whioh convinces us would probably be lost 
upon them. 

„We are, then, at last, compelled to return to 
the head, from which intelleotual citadel we 
should never, for a moment, have departed, did 
not some individuals affirm that they are not sure 
where their minds reside. 

„Such a doubt fills me with amazement, for I 
am as distinctly conscious that my mental opera- 
tione§are in my head, as I am of my existence, or 
that my eyes present to me the images of external 
things; nay, more, I am equally certain that no 
merely intellectual or moral operation has its seat 
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To remedy the evils arising from the use of impure Bal- 
eratus, Mr. JAMES PYLE, about four years ago, by a 
allarly skillful prooess, Introduced to the public his 

t DIETETIC SALERATUS,” a perfectly pure and whole- 
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Making a stitch peculiar to itself, 

THE CELEBRATED DOUBLE LOCK STITCH, 

It is impossible to make any Improvement on the fatter, 
and all other machines being Inferior, it claims universal 
favor as . 
THE UNRIVALED GROVER & BAKER'S. 
Such a machine, “oxe OF OUR HOUSEHOLD GoDs,” ls now 
considered as essential tò the comfort of a well-regulated 
family as “FIRE IN WINTER,” or “LAMPS AFTER 
TWILIGHT.” 

We only desire that every one shall givo ito falr and 
impartial examination, conscious thal its own superior 
merits will be apparent to every discerning eye. 

495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Gr" SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. t 


AN EXPOSITION 
or run 


SwEDISH Movement-Core. 


EMBRAOING 
The History and Philosophy of this system of Medical 
Treatment, with examples of Single Movements, and 
directions for thelr use in various forma of Chronio Dts- 
onis 1 forming u complete manual of exerclaes ; together 
wit! 


A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 
HYGIENE. 
Hy Geonos H. Tarron, A.M. M. D., Principal Physician 
to the Remedial Hygienic Institute of New York Otty. 
Price, post-paid, U 25. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 
* 
Tue Rianr Worn IN rn Rieur 


PLACE: A Pooger Dicrtonany op Svxoxrus, Taai- 
NICAL Tens, ADDEEVIATIONS, Formex Pumases, ete, 
ele, wilh a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This le an indlapensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say Ht in the best way. Price, 
50 conta, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York, 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
FRENON, GERMAN, SPANISH, Latin, 


AND ITALIAN LANGUAGES, 
WITHOUT A MABTER, 
WHTEEBY 


Any one or all of theso Lenguages can be learned, by any 
obe, without a Teacher, with the ald of this Book. 
BY A. H. MONTEITH, ESQ. 
Published and for sale by à 
T. B. PETERSON X BROTHERS, 
No. 866 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

And coples will be sent t any one, to any place, frec of 
postage, on remitting ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS to us in a letter. 

THE ROBERTSONIAN METHOD of Learving tho 
French, German, Spanish, Latin, and Itallan Languages 
without the aid of a teacher, has, for the last ten years, 
heen successfully tested throughout the whole European 
Continent, and is, without a single exception, used in 
teaching the modern languages In all the educational in- 
stitutions of England, France, and Germany. In London, 
Mr. A. H. Montelth, the most celebrated teacher of lau- 
guages in the world, has arranged and perfected this sys- 
tem, and hia works on the study of FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, LATIN, and ITALIAN, without a master, 
contained in this volume. immediately obtained a sudden 
and extraordinary popularity. Any persons unacquainted 
with these languages can, with the ald of this volume, be 
enabled to read, write, and spaik the language of ether 
without the ald of a teacher, or any oral instruction what- 
ever, provided they pay strict attention to the instructions 
laid down in the work, aod that nothing shall be 
over without a 2 Investigation of the subject it In- 
volvea; by doing which they will find themselves to 
be able lo eu,, read, or write either language at thelr 
will and pleasure. The whole ts contained in Tiwanty- 
nevan Kary Lessons, The French is in Six Easy Lessons, 
Spanish is in Four, German is in Six, Latin ls iù Six, and 
the Italian fa tn Five Easy Lessons, or Twenty-seven in 
all. This work ia invalunble to any person wishing to 
learn either or all of these languages, and is worth to any 
Ope one hundred times its cost, This work has already 
run through several large editions in England, for no pòr- 
sons have ever bought h copy of it without recommending 
it to their friends, Everybody should possess themselves 
of a copy of it at once. 

COMPLETE IN ONE LARGE DUODECIMO VOL- 
UME, BOUND IN CLOTH, PRICE ONE DOLLAR 
AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A COPY. 

Read what DR. R. Suxtron Macwenzin, Me Literory 
Elitar of he Philadelphia Daily Presa, says of it editori- 
ally tn that paper: 

“There e no royal road to learolng, but where the 
learner heavily dragged on bis lumbering way in former 
times, he now has a new (rack and wonderful engines, 
which greatly fuctlitate hie progress. Study this book care- 
fully, and you can acquire near half-a-duzen languages in 
the time nswally waswd upan the 2 acquisition of 
one Sadly, as well us wisely, did Minton write: We do 
amiss to spend seven or eight genn merely iu seraping tò- 
gether as much Latin and Greek as might be learned 
easily and delightfully in one year,’ John Locke, Sydney 
Smith, and other grent scholars, bear like testimony. 

“ Monteich's book, here before us, professes to make an 
one of reasonable capacity and suitable industry a 
write, and speak five languages (four of them living 
tongues) without any assistance from a teacher. Elihu 
Burritt’s case shows how Intellect and the desire to learn 
can make a man master the principal dead and living 
languages. This book, and a real desire to learn the lan- 
guage, will enable the student to teach himself French in 
an inerodibly short time; and so with the other languages 
Tho Messrs. Peterson confer a great bepefit on ety by 
publishing this book.” 

t Orders from Booksellers, News Agents, and all 
others, will be thankfully recelyed; and they will please 
send iu thelr orders at once, and they will be Oiled with 
promptness and dispatch, Dealers nending their ordera 
to us direct will be supplied with coploas supplies of Show- 
Cards and Circulars of the work, ab well aa copies of the 
work for the Editors of Nowspapera in their towns. 

EDT Advance copies of the work will be sent to any 
part of the United States, /rea of postage, io any one, on 
remitting the price of the work 10 the publishers in a 
letter, 

Published V Sale at the Philadelphia Publishing 
Extabliahment 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
No, 866 Cheatout Street, Poiladolphia, 

To whom all orders must come addressed, to receive im- 

mediste attention. 

WANTED, 


Storekeepera, Canvassers, und Agents lu every town in 
the country, lo engage iu the sale of the above work, and 
Ww obtain subscribers to it im their vicinity. Large profits 
can be made at it 

Editors of tewspapers copying the above onè 
time in their adverusing columns, on mailing a copy of 
their paper with ndvertisements marked, to ua, will bave u 
copy of the work mailed to them at ones, and sent free of 


postage. 
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ILLUSTRATED Pn RENOLOGICAL 
ALMANAC FOR 1561, 
Contalns—Names of all the Organs; Edw, C. Bunnell, with 
Portrait; Chauncey Vibbard, with Likeness; Prof, Olm- 
ated, with Portrait; Lord Elgin, with Portrall; James 
Bt mene, Wife Poisoner: Mar: Bhumar—Heatth ; 8. J. 
M’Reynolde—all Mind; Lowell Mason, Musician; Rev. 
J. 8, Harden, Wife Poisoner; J, W. Bulkley, Soperintend- 
ent of Schools; Prof. Groux, Numismatlet; Henry Wells, 
American Express; Philip Thomas, with Portrait; Gen. 
Garibaldi, the Patriot; Hou. J. A. Macdonald, of Canada; 
Deacon J. Phillipa, 100 yeara old; Wm, L. Mackenzie, 
Leader of the Canadian Rebellion, 1587; Parson Brown- 
low, with Portralt; ing Phrenology at Home; 
Phonography and Reporuin j Phrenology in Glinde, 
phin; poran rectory ; Table of Eclipses ; Calendars 
calculated for Different Latitudes, ele, Only six cents. 

FOWLER AND, WELLS, 209 Broadway, New York, 


Tue Amertoan WATER-CURE 
ALMANAC FOR 15861, 


Contalne— Food and Its Uses; The American Costume: 
The Artesian Well at Loujaville, Ky.; “ Ye Lazie Fevre;” 
Keep the People Ignorant; Fashionablo Suicides; Phys- 
ical Improvement; The Resurrection of Muscle; Material 
for Beds; A Water Boug: Popular Oljeciions Answered ; 
A Sermon on Malt; A Piece for the Pocket; Sleep; The 
Rachels; How the General Got Well; Kineslpathy, or 
Movement-Curo; Care of the Teeth; Calenders Calculated 
for Different Latitudes, ote., only six centa. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, Broudway, New York. 


FRENCH'S 


Contcan Wase MACHINE. 


N.B.—PRICE ONLY 810. 
PRICE ONLY TEN DOLLARS. 


on waman, miiba sim- 

é, compact, durable, porta- 

e, efficient, and — artar 

machine, can easily aud per- 

feetly do the washing an 

waay family before break- 
t 


This ta the onl; 
{hat will wash all kinds of 
clothes perfretly without in- 
Jury. I" hus been tested in 
the laundry of Freneh’s Hote) 
and elsewhere, with all other 
Washing machines making 
any pretensions ty novelty, 
and has in every instance 
performed its work in Jess 
than half the time required by 
any other, and much more 
thoroughly and satisfactorily. 

It will wash a single hendkerchſet, collar, lace sleeve, 
Bix sh or all of these articles together, without the ne- 
cessity of soaking or bolling. 

‘Lhese results are produced by the constant reaction of 
the suds, and not by fichon of rabbing surfaces, It is ad- 
mirably adapted for introduction into hauses with station- 
ary tubs, as it may be Inclosed and connected with the 
waste and water pipes, and will make an hoportant ſeature 
in houses with all the modern improvements.” 

In Families, Laundries, Motels, rding-houses, Hos- 
pitala. Asyluma, Boarding-schools, on Ships and Steamers, 
and in the Army, it will be found unequaled aud indis- 
pensable. 

This mechine may be roen in operation at the luundry 
of French's Hotel, and at the depot, No. 419 Broadway, 
corner of Canal Street. 

PRICE ONLY TEN, DOLLARS. 


Entire satisfaction elven or the money returned. 

N. B,—The undersigned, Proprictors, ure now prepared 
to organize agencies for the sale of these machines in all 
parts of the country, and to supply orders to any extent. 

Agents wanted in all parts of the United States, 

Send for a Circular. P. & R. FRENCH. 

Address P. O. Box 9593, New York Oily. 
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Spatprne’s PREPARED GLUE. 


From the Home Journal, New Youn, Aug. 2T, 1839. 

Among the many apparent tifles continually being 
brought io the surince from the ideal woder-world of the 
unknowu, there are occasionally simple articles — 
but little in detall, but whose combined benefits, useful 
ness, and economy of ume and money aggregate om the 
basis of millions. Sach an article is SPALDINO’'s Prerana) 
Gurux Its uses are Innumerable, and as Sts coat is next to 
nothing, the demand for it la universal. It is prepared 
with chemicals, and used cold— requiring but Ilttle skill or 


time for its application. 
Manufactured by II. C. SPALDING & co, 
48 Cedar Street, New York. 


Wessren's Dicrionarres.— 
POST-PAID BY MAIL. 
WEBSTER S FAMILY DICTIONARY.......91 £0 
WEBSTER'S QUARTO DICTIONABY ....,.. 125 
WEBSTER'’S POCKET DICTIONARY u.s. 30 


Address FOWLER AND WELLA, 
$08 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


A Word wrrn Yov. 


Reader, do you want to be restored to health, and know 
how to keep yourself and others well? Are you a olerzy- 
man? a lawyer? a merchant? a teacher? an arial? n 
man of letters? Are you a mechanic? s farmer? a 
miner? u student? Are you a sick woman, worn down 
wih work or family cares? or a giri, delicate, nervous 
from study, and predisposed to conanmption? You ma: 
rely on it, there is no publication In the world frum whic 
1 enn gain so much valuable information relative to the 

wa of Life and Health, as 


The Water-Cure Journal. 
In it the true nature and cause of disease are folly and 
rationally explained, and one of lis principal objects is to 


How to Keep Well. 
But na some from Hereditary offections or supposed una- 
voldable causes do not enjoy bealth, one pas of the 
Jounxat is devoted to articles relative to the treatment of 
where you may learn 
How to Recover Health when Sick. 
The Joursas ia now in the ffeenth year of publication, 
und thousands In every part of the country are ready to 
leatify to the priceless benefits they have derived from its 


rusal, 
P Published monthly at #1 a year. Specimens will be sent 
on application, Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


EXTRA InpucemMeEnt. 
As an inducement for all to be prompt in remit- 
ting their subscriptions, we will send, post-paid by 
mail, a copy of 


Water-Cure for the Million 


to every person who forwards his or her yearly 
subscription either singly or in clubs, for the 


Water-Cure Journal 
previous to the first day of January, i861. Terms 
liberal. Send for a specimen, 
Fowier anv WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Dozen Reasons 
WHY EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 


1. Because it tenchestyou bow to recover Health. 

2. Because it teaches you how to avoid Disease, 

8. Becanae It unfolds the true science of Human L'fe. 

& It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health, 

5. It enables you to dispense with alt Drug Medicines. 

6. It ennbles you in most cases fo be your own Physician. 

7. Its doctrines promote Temperance In all things. 

E. It tends to the correction of all Injurious Habits 

9. Its tofluence in soclety ls in all respects Reformatory. 

10. lu teachings benefit everybody and lojure no one. 

11. Tt advocates the only possible busia for the enduring 
prosperity and improvement of the Human Race, 

1%, Because it was the Arst journal in the world to bring 
before the people a knowledge of the true or Hygtenſe 
Byrtem of the ostny Art. 

Published monthly for $1 a year; ten copies for #5. 

AGENTS WANTED, Specimens sent on application. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS. 

808 Broadway, New York. 


Awrrican Express Company. 


FACILITIES HAVING BEEN SECURED ON ALL 
PASSENGER TRALNS, 
FIVE DAILY EXPRESSES 

are disp: tched from New York, leaving at 7 A X., II A. u., 
5 r. u., 6 r. u. (and 7 ¥0 a.m, Way Line), through to BUF- 
FALO AND THE WEST, These arrangements give ns 
most certain and speedy connections out of New York for 
the West. Toe saving of Ume and prompt sales of goods, 
by — Smi in the market, often pays more tban the dif- 
ference in erat of Express charges over ordinary Freight. 
Prices inserted in receipts when desired. 

GREATLY REDUCED RATES ON FREIGHTS 
FROM THE WEST. 


ORDER YOUR GOODS SHIPPED BYIAMERICAN 
EXPRESS. 


For rates and all information apply to 
WELLS, BUTTERFIELD & CO., 
Pursciran Orvror- âl Hudson Street. 
6) HUDSON STREET, ovrner Jay. 
OFFICES< M BROADWAY. 
S42 BROADWAY, 

Goods received at all the above officos. Expresses close 
at 61 Hudson Street half an hour before the departure of 
(rains as above. Call cards will recetye prompt attention. 
Costomers will confer a favor by reportlog any neglect. 


Irvine's LIFE or WASHINGTON. 
Complete in five volumes. 87. 
A beautiful edition, Sent by express on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, roadway, New York. 
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He that shortens the road to any one branch of edaca- 
tion, confera a lasting good upon mankind,” 


Tue Penman’s MANUAL, 


BEING A NEW THEORY AND SYSTEM OF PRAC- 
TICAL PENMANSHIF, DESIGNED AS A TEXT- 
BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE STUDENTS, 
BY A BUSINESS PENMAN, 

In this manual, penmanship—being taught both 
as an art and a ecience—is made a matter of both 
mind and muscle. The mind is eduonted by 
theory; the muscles of the fingers, hand, wrist, 
and arm, by discipline and practice. 

The copy-setting method—we can not call it a 
systern—has been practiced from time immemorial, 
Penmanship, when taught after this plan, is 
based almost solely upon Imitation. In the 
„Penman's Manual” Imitation not only aids in 
the work, bul nearly every facully of the intellect 
is called into exercise. 

This work also guides the pupil to a full knowl- 
edge of penmanship, by means of short, plain, 
and easy rules — rules which, like those in gram- 
mar or arithmetic, are to be committed to 
memory. 

The pupil simply by reading and understand- 
ing the“ Penman's Manual,” becomes a good judge 
and able critic of writing. This fact alone is one 
of the strongest and most conclusive proofs of tho 
superiority of the system over all others, 

A papil that knows what good writing should 
be, will soon, by dint of practice, be enabled to 
make it what it should be. 

In nine tenths of the common schools of our 
country, penmanship is taught without any al- 
tempt at system. Parents are trusting to chance 
to make their children good writers. If the pupil, 
for example, happens this year to make any per- 
ceptible progress or improvement in writing, next 
year, by a change of teachers, and consequently a 
change. copies, he will find his hand-writing 
broken up, wnd, instead of a farther progress, his 
course will be backward, 

great share of the teachers of eur common- 
schools are not only very poor penmen themselves, 
but almost totally ignorant of the fundamental 
principles of the art, 

In the Penman's Manual” we believe we havo 
produced n work that will prove a full remedy 
for all these difficulties. A work that must 
henceforth (become authority for all matters per- 
taining to penmanship. A work that not only 
shortens the road to a knowledge of this branch, 
but makes a sure thing of learning to write. 

In writing the Penman’s Manual,” the aim 
was to make the work plain, practical, interest» 
ing, and to the point. The language is neither 
that of the philosopher or of the child—above no 
one's comprehension, below no one’s dignity of 
expression. 

The Penman’s Manual” does not make any 
change in school-books, as it fills a place bereto- 
fore unoccupied, The work can be studied in 
connection with most of the copy-books used in the 
schools. 

A copy of the“ Penman's Manual” will be sent 
by mail, prepaid, for 50 cents —a price that places 
the work in reach of all classes, 

Fowian ann WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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OONTINUED FROM PAGE GEVENTY-SEVES.] 

below the bottom of the orbital cavities; that all 
the wonderful and beautiful structure beneath the 
base of the brain, quite to the soles of the feet, is 
composed merely of corporeal members, of minis- 
tering servants, that obey the will and execute 
the mandates of the heavenly principle, the rep- 
resentative of the Creator residing within the 
beautiful dome that crowns our frames, and whioh, 
like the lofty rotunda of a holy and magnificent 
temple, covers the inhabitant beneath, while it 
looks upward to heaven with aspirations toward 
its divine author and architect. 

« Aro we, then, expected seriously to assert that 
which appears self-evident, that the seat of our 
mental operations, and of our affections and pro- 
pensities, is in the brain? My consciousness in- 
forms me so, and this is the highest possible 
evidence to me, althongh my consciousness can not 
be evidence to another person. Were 11 possible 
for life to exist with the body detached from the 
head, the latter might, perhaps, be even capable 
of thinking for a short time without the append- 
age of trunk aud limbs. Indeed, we are sure that 
dislocation of the neck, while it has paralyzed and 
rendered insensible all the parts below, so that 
the individual ceases to be conscious that he 
possesses a body, has often left the mind in full 
operation. Provided the luxation, or other severe 
injury, has taken place below the vertebre from 
which proceed the ner ves that supply the langs, 
the sufferer continues to breathe and to converse, 
manifesting a rational mind as before the accident. 
Death must of course soon follow, and as to per- 
ception the body is already dead; but the con- 
tinued activity aud soundness of the mind prove 
that its residence is in the brain. This fact ap- 
pears to me decisive, as no one would imagine that 
the lungs, a mere light tissue of air- oells and blood - 
vessels, separated by thin membranes, and des- 
tined only for circulation aud respiration, oan 
contain the mind—especially as this noble power 
is not subverted in chronic diseases of the lungs, 
not even when their substance is almost removed 
by a wasting consumption. 

„The residence of the mind being in the brain, 
it is not absurd or irrational to inquire whether 
it oan be read in the form of the cranium as weil 
as in the expression of the features. 


„It would appear, from the observations of Dr. 
Barclay, that there is at, least a general conforma- 
tion that indicates intellectual and moral powers, 
and we are thas led to ask whether the research 
for more particular manifestations is unphilo- 
sophical On this point, we ought not to depart 
from the received rules of sound philosophy. We 
are accustomed, in all other cases of scientific in- 
quiry, to examine and weigh the evidence of 
phenomens, and to apply to them the severe 
canons of induotion, nor oan we discover, in the 
present case, any reason for a different course. 

“Tf, as has been ascertained by physiologists 
and anatomists, the bony matter of the cranium 
is deposited upon and around the membranous 
envelopes of the brain, which is formed before the 
skull, then the latter, adapting itself in its soft 
and yielding state, must of necessity take the 
sbape of the former; if the different faculties, 
affections, and propensities of the mind are distri- 
buted in different organs contained in the con- 


volutions of the brain, and if the energy of the 
faculties is in proportion to the size and develop- 
ment of the organs, then the external form and 
size of the cranium will indicate the powers and 
affections within, due allowance being made for 
the varying depth of the frontal sinus, and for 
some other peculiarities of idiosyncrasy or of 
disease, affecting the thickness and development 
of the bone in different individuals. 

“ This, then, is the vexed question—is there 
such a correspondence—are the views of phrenol- 
ogists sustained by the facts, and do the prevail- 
ing powers, affections, and propensities of indi- 
viduals correspond with the cranial developments, 
modified by the temperaments, by health, and 
other ciroumstances? It is obvious that these 
questions can be answered only by persons of 
large observation, of great mental aoumen, and 
extensive and accurate knowledge of the struo- 
ture, physiology, and history of man. The 
investigation inoludes, in the widest sense, all that 
belongs to him, and therefore few persons are 
qualified to make such responsible decisions. 
They have been made, however, in so many in- 
stances with success, as to commend confidence 
and to conciliste favor. 

„Many persons are alarmed lest Phrenology 
should produce an influence hostile to religion, by 
favoring materialism. It is supposed that our 
organization may be pleaded in bar against our 
moral responsibility, since, if we have strong 
dispositions to do wrong and no power to do right, 
we are like machines and are not responsible. 
When there is no intellectual power, as in the 
case of an idiot, or a subversion of reason, as in 
the instance of a maniac, it is agreed by all, that 
the individual is not amenable to human laws. 
This opinion has no reference to Phrenology, and 
is embraced by all mankind. 


“ If we have rightly understood Mr. Combe, he 
holds that the individuals in whose heads the in- 
tellectual and moral sentiments predominate, are 
highly responsible; those in whom the three 
classes of organs are in equilibrio, are considered 
as still responsible, but entitled to muoh mercy, 
combined with justice, on account of their strong 
temptations; while those who are sadly deficient 
in the moral and intellectual organs, are regarded 
as moral patients. 

From the latter class, we slide down insensibly 
to intellectual idiots, whom all regard as not re- 
sponsible. Where shall we draw the line? The 
common sense of mankind is agreed upon the 
principle, but some difficulty is found in the 
application to partioular cases, on account of the 
infinitely varying degree of intellectual and moral 
power. 

“There are also peculiar cases, as those of 
monomania, which are treated with indulgence, 
and exempted, to a certain degree, from responsi- 
bility ; while there are, also, other oases still, of 
a doubtful chara ter, whioh must be judged under 
their peculiar ciroumstances, and can not easily be 
brought under any general rules. As regards 
organization, it is obvious that our condition in 
this world is dependent upon it, and that it 
influences all our actions and arrangements. 
Organization is the foundation of human society ; 
upon it depend our dearest relations in life, many 
of our highest enjoyments, all our intellectual 


efforts, and our most exalted virtues; from its 
abuse, on the contrary, spring some of the most 
flagitious crimes and most poignant sufferings. 
Still, no court permits a criminal to plead against 
his condemnation the strength of his evil propen- 
sities which have led him to the commission of 
crime. The temptations of oupidity will not 
exouse the felon from transportation; nor the 
fierceness of anger or the delusions of inebriety 
avert the sentence of death from a murderer. 
Phrenology does not, in the least, alter the case; 
for, independently of this science, or of any other 
relating to our frames—as, for instance, anatomy 
and physiology—we are quite sure of the existence 
of our faculties, our affections, and our propen- 
sities, and we know that we are responsible for 
their proper use and for their abuse. Their 
manifestations through the brain do not affect 
our moral responsibility any more than if they 
were associated with any other parts of our frame, 
or diffused through the whole of it, without any 
particular locality. 

It is our duty to regulate and control all our 
powers, affeotions, and propensities, and nothing 
but the impotency or subversion of our reason can 
Mouse us from moral responsibility. We will 
suppose, for instance, that, according to the lan- 
guage of Phrenology, a man may have amall 
intellectnal powers, little Conscientiousness and Be- 
nevolence, and large Acquisitiveness, Destructive- 
ness, and Combativeness. Will he, therefore, 
stand exoused for theft or murder? Certainly 
not. It was his duty to obey his conscience, and 
to resist his animal propensities when they would 
lead him to evil. Feeble facnlties and dispositions 
may become strong by cultivation and pandas je 
ment, and strong propensities may be controlled 
and subjected by vigilant discipline. We see in 
life many examples of self-government{producing, 
by the force of a voluntary discipline, [fine 
characters, formed, as it may be, out of ve 
imperfect or bad materials, while brilliant intel- 
lectual powers and elevated moral feelings are, 
unhappily, too often subdued by the lower pro- 
5 animal powers; in these cases, the 
atter were not governed, and thus the intellect, 
which should have bee: the master, became a 
miserable and ruined slave to the propensities. 
If the case of the feebler powers and stronger 
propensities admits of no justification, the opposite 
osse presents no palliation; for with a stron 
intellect, and a conscience quick to distingui 
right from wrong, the propensities ought to be 
subjected to the most perfect control. Phreuology, 
therefore, stands not in the way of moral and 
religious influence; but, on the contrary, if the 
ecience be true, it indicates, in a manner most 
important, where and how to exert the discipline 
of self-control, as well as the right and power of 
controlling others. This discovery will, indeed, 
without Phrenology, be made in the progress of 
the experience of the individual, but it may be at 
too late a day. Health, conscience, fortune, and 
honor may have been sacrificed, when, had the 
point of danger been early made known, and 
the oourse of safety sessonably indicated, Ithe 
peril might have been shunned or averted, and 
peace and seourity insured. een 

“ But, the Christian will anxiously inquire, is 
our safety, then, to depend on our own imperfect 
knowledge and resolution in performing our duty? 
We answer, that however ignorant and weak we 
may be, there can be no doubt that our Creator 
has placed us here in a state of discipline, and 
that we are under bonds to him to perform our 
duty, despite of evil influences from within and of 
temptations from without. If, however, Phrenol- 


ogy will enable tbe unxious parent to understand 
the powers and capacities, with the prevailing 
affeotions and propensities, it can not but influence 
the destination and pursuits of the child, while it 
will also indicate the course of discipline and 
[vo BE CoTINUED]. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. 

Wen any great work is in hand among the 
nations of the world, it is curious to observe how 
Providence prepares the material and raises the 
men to accomplish it, The American Revolution 
is admitted to be one of the greatest events of 
modern times. The unfolding of the first lonves 
of its history certainly gave us promise of the im- 
mense harvest into which the angels of God were so 
soon to thrust in their sharpened sickles. Theocca- 
sion was most unpromising, the field incomparably 
too huge and unbounded for the struggling heroes 
o occupy and defend, and the munitions of war 
were non est inventus. According to human 
jadgment, the task preponderated immensely over 
the means. And where were the men? To the 
ommon observer they were invisible until the 
wand of the God of armies touched them; they 
then rose like grasshoppers at the call, and, all 
untutored and unaccoutered as they were, rushed 
with one spirit to the great work of human free- 
jom. From the hill-tops of the Green Monnt- 
zins, from the savannas of the Middle States, and 
from the marshes of the South they came togeth- 
br, moved by a mutual impulse, led by self-con- 
ititated captains, marshaling themselves as the 
shildren of freedom, cheerfully to endure its suf- 
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ferings, bravely to fight its battles, or nobly to 
lay down their lives on the soil they so valiantly 
defended. To the enemy these hosts were a 
laughing-stock, motley, ununiformed, unequipped, 
undisciplined, and apparently unable to accom- 
plish the feat to which, in the inscrutable will of 
the great Ruler, they were summoned, But God 
chose not the men for that fray who wore the 
gayest uniform, who bore the most glittering 
sword, or proudly tossed the tallest plume defi- 


antly in the face of heaven. The great lenders— 
the bravest of the brave—came not from the 
serried ranks of a well-trained army, veterans of 
a hundred fields of gory honor and viotory. 
No; the force of circumstancee, some would call 
it—the finger of Providence, the more devout 
would say—speedily indicated the leader and the 
follower. They came forth from the farm-field, 
the counting-room, the workshop, from the law- 
yer's office, and the jadge’s bench—all unused to 
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the arts of war, but with all the elements of a 
brave soldier und a successful general wrapped 
up in their coarse homespun. 

When God selects his men—for who can be 
blind to the Providential oversight of that glorious 
work ?—wo can but be struck with that selection. 
In this case, not only were there a Washington, a 
Hamilton, a Lee, and a Putnam, but there were 
also a Hull and an Arnold, and others sui gen- 
eris—traitors as well as patriots--men who for a 
vile consideration would betray the dearest in- 
terests of their country, and for a mess of pot- 
tage sell the bodies and souls of their brethren 
into a worse than Egyptian bondage. 

And the valiaut men who bathed their swords 
in inimical gore, from what unpromising seeds 
they sprung! Who could have foreseen what 
deeds of heroism, what brave resistance, what 
feats of chivalry, what germs of romance were 
covered up under the coarse blouse of that Dan- 
vers plow-boy, who, merry as the day was long, 
went whistling by the side of the honest kine, who 
were obedient to his word and patient under his 
appointed task? His brave but womanly heart, 
which melted to tears at the recital of others’ 
sorrows, leaped to his hand when roused by in- 
sult or summoned by the deep wrongs of hia na- 
tive land. There was nota braver or more lion 
heart in all the ranks of the Continental army 
than that which beat in the unpolished brengt of 
II RAL Pornas. When the first guns of Lex- 
ington roused him in his furrow on a bright 
sunny day, as he followed the plow, dreaming of 
his country’s wrongs and needs, he unhitched his 
oattle and mounted the fleetest, and rode post 
haste to the scene of conflict, waiting for nothing 
but to seize the faithfnl gun which had stood him 
in snch necessity in the wolf's cave, which noue 
but he dared enter. And from the hour when he 
turned his hack upon his father's farm until the 
banner of freedom floated above the victorious 
armies of his beloved country, there was not a 
braver soldier nor a gentler nor truer patriot in 
all the noble band that fought for freedom in the 
war of 1776. Had a skillful phrenologist been at 
hand, he might have foretold his future great- 
ness, for it lies in the inequalities of his broad 
and prominent brow ; but no one thought, not even 
his mos' familiar acquaintances, to what deeds of 
glorious chivalry that bright-eyed and fun- loving 
boy would come. Rough in speech and attire; 
careless, even negligent of the amenities of life, 
the sparkle of the purest gem was visible through 
the rough exterior. 

But Putnam was not only a brave man and a 
kind and faithful friend, but he was a man of 
great sagacity as well. His counsels in the camp, 
as afterward in the Legislative Assembly, were 
respected and observed. He had no selfish am- 
bition to be served, and the moment he felt 
the strain of war relax, he turned back to his 
plow and his native plains. While in active 
service bis presence of mind was only equaled by 
his undaunted courage. He was never confound- 
ed, but was self-supported and calm in the hours 
of the greatest difficulty and danger. One inci- 
dent in his eventful life we would relate as per- 
fectly corroborative of all we have said of him. 
It occurred previous to the Revolutionary strug- 
gle. 

In 1767 he was ordered, in company with his 
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fellow-soldier, Major Rogers, to watch the move- 
ments of the enemy, who were strongly fortified 
near Ticonderoga. IIe had under his command a 
detachment of several hundred troops, and bore 
the title of major. Just as he thought bimself 
secure and nnobserved, he wns discovered and 
attacked by a greatly superior force, and waa 
compelled to retreat noross the wilderness, on 
Fort Edward. On his way he fell into an ambns- 
cade of five hundred French and Indians. There 
was nothing for him to do now but to fight; this 
he did to a great disadvantage, having just 
croseed a deep and dangerous creek, which wholly 
cut off his retreat. It had become a blcody mé/é-, 
and was fought almost single-handed. In the 
confusion Putnam became separated from his com- 
rades, and found himself alone and unsupported, 
fighting a demoniac band of Indians, He had al- 
ready slain three of his foes, and was pressing bis 
fdsee ogainst the breast of a stalwart savage, 
wheu it missed fire, and he became a prisoner of 
the Indian with whom he was engaged. Instead 
of dispatching bis victim, the Indian bound him to 
a tree, reserving him for future tortures. 

Iu the course of the fight the combatants so 
changed their ground that the tree to which Pat- 
nam was bound came directly between the fires 
of the contending legions, and several bullets were 
planted in the tree near his head. While in this 
helpless condition, a brutal French soldier dis- 
covered him, and pressing his musket against his 
breast, snapped it; but it missed fire, and after 
insulting and beating him with the stock of bis 
musket, he left him to his fate. Scar cly had he 
found himself alone before a youthful savage, dis- 
covering bis confined position, amused himself by 
throwing his tomahawk „t his head and planting 
it in the tree on either side of his head with an 
uncomfortable proximity. 

At the olose of the fight the Indian who had 
conquered him made him his captive, and took 
him slong with him toward his savage home. 

Here his sufferings began, and after enduring 
many days of torture, it was determined in a sol- 
emn counoil of war to roast him alive over a slow 
fire. The appointed time arrived, and Putnam 
was bound to a eapling, and the driest fagots 
were placed high around him. With a refinement 
of oruelty found nowhere but ina North Ameri- 
cau savage, he was so bound that he could move 
round and round the tree, the tormentors mani- 
festing the most exquisite delight, when the 
scorching flames drove bim from one side of the 
tree only to meet a hotter reception on another. 
Bat Just as it was getting perilous, and poor Put- 
nam was giving up all for lost, n sudden shower 
of rain nearly extinguished the flames, which the 
savages in vain endeavored to rekindle amid the 
most fiendish yells of disappointment and baffled 
rage. At this interesting juncture his Indian 
master, who had beeu absent from the camp for 


several days, suddenly appeared and claimed his 
prisoner, soattering the smoldering brands and 
releasing his scorched victim. During all these 
severe trials his fortitude never forsook him, and 
even in his most painful moments could not help 
smiling as he thought of his ludicrous position 
and many hairbrendth escapes. 

But he lived through all and did good service 
in helping his countrymen to break the yoke 
whicb our British tyrants strove to fasten on our 
necks, and died at last on his bed in a good old 
age. 
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PLEA IN BEHALF OF PHRENOLOG’ 


BY PROFESSOR SILLIMAN, M D., LL D. 


Lconclupzp] 

“ Bur all thie will not avail, without anperi 
influence flowing from the Creator himself, throug 
his divine revelation, which is the charter of ot 
hopes and our eupreme moral guide through lif 
If there be, in any instance, ap unhappy orani: 
formation, surely it does not diminish, but, on th 
contrary, it enhances the nec: ssity of a prevailin 
heavenly influence to illuminate that which | 
dark, to strengthen the wenk faculties, subdue th 
wild animal propensities, and purify, by a hol 
efficiency, the moral sentiments and affections, 

Religion oan therefore do what Phrenolog 
can not alone effect. Phrenology undertakes to at 
complish for man what philosophy perform for th 
external world: it claims to di-close the real stat 
of things, and to present nature unvailed, and i 
her true features, 

As science and art are built upon the lawa 0 
nature, and borrowing materinls from her, pro 
ceed to construct all the machines, and edifices 
and various physionl furniture of refined civiliza 
tion, so Phrenology, if successful in developing th 
real powers, affections, and propensities of man 
furnishes to revealed religion, in the beat possibl 
state, the subject upon which, through the piri 
of God, the holiest and happiest influences of piety 
may be exerted and made effectual, 

“ Phrenology, then, is not a substitute for re 
vealed religion—it does not present itself as . 
rival or an enemy, but as an ally or ministering 
servant. It is obvious that if all which is claimec 
for it be true, it is capable of exerting a mos 
important influence on the faculties and mora 
powers of our race, and with experience for its 
interpreter, it must form the hasis of intellectual 
philosophy. 

“The developmeut which it makes of the 
faculties, as connected with the organization of 
the brain, illustrates the wisdom of the Creator 
in common with the wonderful structure of the 
rest of the frame; and. indeed, it has still higher 
claims to our admiration, inasmuch as the 
faculties of the mind are more elevated in diguity 
than those of the inferior members. If it should 
be objected, that we ought not to attribute to 
God a structure in which evil propensities are 
included, we answer that they cense to be evil if 
they are controlled by the superior powers; aud 
after all, the introduction of moral and physical 
evil into this world must be referred to the will of 
God, nor does it at all change the conditions of 
tbe problem, whether our moral errors arise from 
our organization or from external influences, or 
irom both. In either case we are responsible, 
because power, either inherent in our constitution, 
or imparted through the influence of rel gion. is 
given to us, sufficient to resist moral evil and to 
perform our duty. It appears, then, that Pnre- 
nol -gy is neither an unreasonable, an unphiluso- 
phical. nor an immoral or irreliginus pursuit. 

“The connection which it pro-ea between the 
brain and the mind is founded upon our personal 
experience and daily observation. There is 
nothing in the nature of the brain which can 
enable us to understand how it is made the 
residence or instrument of the mind, nor can we 
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n the least comprehend in what way the mind 
rill subsist after the death of the body, or in 
rhat the intellectual essence consists. We are 
ideed instructed, from the highest authority 
and the thought, with its illustration, is equally 
eautiful and sublime, in a philosophical as in a 
ioral view., that the seed which we eow is not 
uickened unless it die; that wedo not sow the 
ody that shail be, but that God giveth it a body, 
3 it hath pleased him, and to every sced his own 
ody ; so also in the resurrection of the dead; it 
gown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption ; 
is sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory; it is 
wn in weakuess, it is raised in power; it is sown 
natural body, it is raised a spiritual body; 
gers is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
ody.“ (St. Paul.) 
„Of the future association of our minds with 
lat new and spiritual body, we can no more form 
distinct conception, than we now do of the 
tisting connection with our living acting frames. 
hey obey the mandates of God's vicegerent, the 
nmortal mind, which is truly and looally en- 
ironed in the superior region of the head, to 
ale the inferior body, employing ita members as 
rvants to fulfill its commands, and in that 
anner to accomplish the will of the infinite 
reator. Great dignity is thus imparted to our 
ason and to its temporary residence in the head, 
B truly regal palace. But the human mind soon 
nds the limits of its power in every depart- 
ent of nature. It comprehends, indeed, the 
lestial mechanism, and demonstrates the exist- 
nce and the ratio of gravitation and projection, 
ut understands not their nature and origin; it 
enetrates the chemical constitution of bodies, and 
certains the laws by which the heterogeneous 
toms rush into union, while it can not fathom the 
wence of the particles, nor even prove the reality 
matter. The mind commands the hand to 
ove, and it instantly obeys, to perform its be- 
esta of anger or of love— while the mind itself 
eroeives not the nature of the influence, nor the 
anner of its movement; and thus Phrenology 
rms a perfect parallel with all we know of nature 
nd of nature’s God. With us rests the know- 
dge of the effects; with him, the cause and the 
anner of the connection. Philosophy, then, 
ally with religion, bowa before the throne of 
1e Supreme; and while it renders grateful 
omage for the glorious illumination which he 
as poured into our minds, it acknowledges with 
rofound humility that our light at last ends in 
arkness—that none, by searching; can fully find 
nt God, nor comprehend the Almighty unto per- 
tion; for it is higher than heaven, what canst 
ou do? and deeper than hell, what canst thou 
now ? 
“ Phrenology, then, stands exactly like the 
her sciences of observation, upon the basis of 
henomena, and their observed correepondence 
ith a theory which is deduced from them. The 
ental energy of Gall, of Spurzheim, of Combe, 
nd of many other philosophers of high intelleo- 
nal powers and wide observation, has been, 
hrough many years, directed to the investigation, 
od they have declared that they find a prevailing 
orrespondence between tbe size and conformation 
f the braiu and of the cranium, and the energy 
f the intellectual faculties, moral sentiments, and 
nimal propensities of man, 
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“ As it ia a fair purevit—a legitimate branch of 
physical, mental, ond moral philosophy—let it, 
then, have free acope, until additional observations 
through a wider range of time, nnd made by many 
other men, equally, or even better, qualified for 
the iuvestigition, shall eicher establish or over- 
throw its claims. 

This apologetic plea for Phrenology has beeu 
thrown in, not because we have made up our 
minds to go for the whole, but because we would 
atreuuously maintain the liberty of free investi- 
gation. Philosophical is as sacred as civil and 
religious liberty, and all three are indispensable 
to the perfection of man’s faculties, to the im- 
provement of his condition, and to the just com- 
prehension of his duties. In suggesting the con- 
siderations that have been presented, we do not 
assume or deny that the minute divisions of the 
mental, moral, and animal faculties indicated by 
Phrenology, as the science is now taught, are all 
fally made out. On this question we would not 
hazard nn opinion, for here Phrenology would 
demand a trial by its peers—by a jary of superior 
minds, qualified to decide by their acumen, their 
general knowledge, their large observation on this 
subject, and their strict logical discipline; but all 
intelligent and candid persons can judge of the 
general correspondence of the theory with the 
pbonomena; they can observe that there is an 
intellectual, a moral, and an animal conformation 
of the head, which, as the one region or the other 
prevails, greatly intluences the character and 
oonduot. 

„This general development, this characteristic 
conformation, we think, is olearly discernible 
when we examine many individuals ; it is, there- 
fore, this leading revelation of mental power, of 
moral affections, and of animal propensities, 
which we believe that Gali, Spurzheim, and 
Combe, and other able and enlightened phrenolo- 
gists, have it in their power to indicate, with a 
prevailing certainty, suffioient to justify particular 
courses of treatment with the insave, with felons, 
and (with great care and prudence) even with 
pupils and children. 

“Tf, then, we are right in this conclusion, Phre- 
nology does not deserve the sueers, the ridicule, 
and contempt of which it is still made the theme; 
nothing is easier than to cherish our own self 
esteem by indulging in such cheap effusions of 
self-complacency ; and to guard against any pos- 
sible verdict of credulity, by an early vindication 
of onr superior sagacity in foreseeing the reductio 
ad absurdum, which those who predict such a 
result will be very prone not only to expect but 
to desire. Many excellent people, with the best 
moral and religious feelings, are often alarmed by 
the discoveries of science; we do not speak of 
science, fa/vely so called,” but of real science, 
which is only another name for truth. Truth is 


the noblest attrihute of the Creator himself; we 
are too apt to forget that it is as distinctly re- 
corded in his works as in his word, and if we 
would know what he has revealed for our instruc- 
tion, we must faithfully read and understand the 
volume of creation, as well as that of revelation ; 
both are his work; both are true, and both are 
worthy of our most assiduous study. We fail, 
therefore, in moral courage, if we fear to advance 
in the ways of truth, and to follow where she 
leads, whether in nature or in revelation. 
„Every importaut science has at first been re- 
ceived with skepticism, if not with obloquy, eon- 
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tempt, or hostility. Astronomy, assailed by 
igno-auce and bigotry, long maintained n defensive 
attitude against the civil and ecclesiastical powers 
of that age, which boasts a Galileo, a Kepler, and 
a Newton; but for almost two centuries, this, the 
noblest of the physical sciences, has been fully 
victorious. Geology has sustained n warfare of 
many years, but having vindicated her cause, 
degins to feel assured of permanent peace. 
Phrenology is still marching in an enemy's 
country, and the issue may appear more doubt- 
ful; but we are assured by the learned professors 
that she is gaining efficient allies, and every year 
increasing in power.” 
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THH SECOND BORN. 


Ovr amiable and talented cotemporary, the 
Home Journal, for Oot. 22d, contains the follow- 
ing curious “ acientific” announcement: 

“ Science has pronounced the edict that the 
second born in human, ns well as in all other ani- 
mals, is the best—superior, that is to say, to the 
successive members of the family as well as to the 
first born. Admirivg Prince Albert (Edward) as 
much as we are all doing at present, we can not but 
watch the second boru, Prince Alfred, with great 
(scientific) interest; and we see that tbe honors 
psid to this sailor prinoe express even more hom- 
age than we are paying to his elder brother.” 

The most fatal fact respeoting this scientific 
theory of our friend in its bearings on the oase is, 
that Albert Edward is himself the second born, 
the Princess Adelaide, wife of the Prince Royal 
of Prnssia, being the first born, and of course, so- 
cording to the theory under consideration, Albert 
ought to be the smart one, and not Alfred, who is 
really the fourth born.“ The theory, if true, 
must look elsewhere for an illustration, for if Al- 
bert, the second born, is not as smart as Alfred, 
the fourth born, the theory gets two blo wa—one 
from each way. 

We would be glad to learn what science seta 
forth the doctrine that the second born is better 
than the first, or any succeeding one. Who is fhe 
author, and what works contain the theory and ita 

oofa ? 

We believe if ten thousand families could be 
canvassed, it would be found that the earlier born 
have more animal propensity and passion ; and the 
tater born, say the fourth, fifth, and sixth chil- 
dren, are more intellectual and moral, and take a 
higher rank in the world than the three earlier 
born. Of course there will be many exceptions, 
but we believe that three out of five, or four out 
of eix clear headed, leading characters will be 
found among the later born. The reason is, that 
the parents are more maturein body and in mind, 
and nse their mental nature more than when 
young, and the later ohildren inherit a higher aud 
riper nature as a consequence. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN A UNIVERSITY. 
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. Wr are pleased to learn, through a valued cor- 
respondent, that the subjeot of Phrenology is 
awakening no little discussion in the University 
at Berea, Ohio. Several of the students under- 
stand the subject sufficiently well to make their 
opinions felt and respected ; and it is in contem- 
plation to form a Phrenological Society among the 
students for the purpose of investigating the sci- 
ence and for mutual improvement. May the day 
hasten when the study of Phrenology shall as- 
sume ite proper place in the curricula of all our 
colleges. 


4 Ist, Victoria Adelaide, born Nov. 31, 1840. 
zd. Albert Edward, born Nov. 9, 1841. 
8d. Alice Maud, born April 25, 1843. 
4th. Alfred Ernest, bora Aug. 6, 1844. 
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MUSCLE-MANIA. 
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Unver this title a writer in the United States 
Journal for October, who signs himself an M.D., 
enters his protest against the prevalent spirit of 
physical exercise which ia now being developed in 
several of the literary institutions of the country. 
In the first place, he onricatnres the subjeot and 
enlminates his ridicule upon Dr. Winship, of Bos- 
ton, the strong man, and Martin, the wherryman, 
who rowed from Boston to New York. IIe says: 
“To all this muscle humbuggery we, an old-fash- 
joned man, wish to ester onr protest and erect 
some barrier against it.” His firat proposition is, 
“ Muscle and mind have no connection with each 
other. No, not at all.” 

Aman who signs himself an M.D., and makes 
such a statement as that, ought to barn up his 
diploma and go to the plow, provided he could get 
a pair of well-trained oxen to draw it. He asks 
if Heenan has ever written any work on cosmos, 
as though because a man had happened to be 
highly endowed with muscle, and by some pugil- 
istio accident the fact had been called out, that 
he should, therefore, necessarily be educated in 
all ecience so as to be able to write a cosmos. He 
remarks further: “The sweet strains of Cowper 
and Pope were sang from os feeble tenements as 
ever had a poet’s soul boarding in them on half 
rations,” 

To this we reply, that if ever human beings suf- 
fered in sorrow and sadness, Cowper was one of 
them, and if he bad lived in this age of muscle, or 
had been taught to get rid of the blues by a turn 
at vigorous exercise, the world would have been 
spared some of his saddestatrains,and been bless- 
ed with ten times as much excellent poetry as he 
wrote. Abd Pope, deformed, ner vous, irritable, 
irascible even, as he was, thougi he polished his 
poetry to a high degree. nevertheless wrote but 
little. To be the autbor of bis E- say on Mau” 
might seem to be glory enough, but be spent many 
a day and accomplished but four or five lines. If 
Cowper and Pope had been blessed with such 
health as accompany a good muscular develop- 
ment, they would have produced far more and 
better results than they did. The writer in ques- 
tion instances also Chief Justice Marshall, Sir Da- 
vid Brewster, and Lord Brougham, men celebrat- 
ed for their mental caliber, ani asks if anybody 
ver heard of any wonderful muscular endow- 
ment possessed by chem!“ 

We reply that Lord Brougham ia a tall and 
most wonderfully muscolar man; not fat, rotund, 
and bulky, to be sure, but his face looks like a 
network of muscle. We wish to call this author's 
attention to something respecting him. He has 
been described by some of the best British writers 
as being a man of most wonderful powers of en- 
durance, indioating a hardy musoular or motive 
temperament. It is said of him that he could go 
into the Court of Chancery and epend the day, go 
from that to the House of Lords and engage in 
debate until midnight, then retire to his lodgings 
and write an article for the Edinburgh Review, 
then go to the Court of Chancery, and from there 
again tothe House of Lords, and thns for three 
deys and three nights show himself a master in 
Chancery, a pre-eminent debater in the House of 
Lords, and his pen in the Review spoke for itself. 
Then, having exhausted his strong constitution, he 
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would sleep and eat; that is, rest and nourish the 
body for two or three days, doing nothing. 

Cnief Justice Marshall was a tall man, with a 
remarkably compact and fine-grained organiza- 
tion, and we have no doubt he was a man of a 
strong constitution and vigorons bodily powers, as 
he lived to a great age and performed a vast 
amount of mental labor; and if onr anthor is 
worthy of his diploma. he knows that a vigorons 
physical constitntion is requisite to the perform- 
ance of such labora as Marshall and Brougham 
performed. 

A glance at the men of influence in America 
within the current century, will show, we think, 
a majority of strong bodies along with strong 
minds. Washington was almost a giant in size 
and strength. Jefferson was tall, bony, and mus- 
cular. The Adamses were stont and powerful 
men. Franklin was a large man and early dis- 
tinguished for his muscular power. Webster was 
large and muecular. Clay was tall but very bony 
and muscular. Benton was gigantic, and his vigor 
of mind to the last, and his wonderful power to 
labor, came from his health and robustness of 
body. Silas Wright, Samuel L. Southard, John 
McPherson Berrien, Wm. L. Marcy, were very 
large and physically powerful, Bo also are Lewis 
Cass, Gerrit Smith, John P. Hale, Charles Sum- 
ner, Jacob Collamore, Mr. Mason, Mr. Toomba. 
Stephen A. Douglas, though stout and large, is 
perbaps the shortest man that has been in Con- 
gress for the last twenty yenrs. If we look at the 
liona of the pulpit and the bar, we will find size, 
vigor, and bealth of body in close fraternity with 
popularity, power, success, and length of life. 

We do not deny but what light and fragile men, 
like Randolph, Calhoun, and A. II. Stephens, have 
shown brilliancy and mental exaltation, but we 
do claim that each of these men would have done 
more aud better work with a similar brain and a 
stronger body. 

Now the mania for muscle, as we understand it, 
and our author evinces that he means the enme 
thing, is the tendency in our schools. colleges, and 
communities to practice gymunsties for the gen- 
eral development of the physical o.nstitution, not 
to become professed gymnasts, boxers, and pngil- 
ists. Verily has the world been long enough 
cursed by the mania for mentality at the expense 
of bodily health. Our students and aspiring 
young men have been taught t regard la bor, and 
a strong, etalwart muscle, and a rosy cheek as a 
disgrace, therefore they have sought slimneas, 
paleness, and a mental and spiritual appearance. 
Great red hands have been langhed at; broad, 
brawny shoulders have been ridiculed; large feet 
have been a laughing-stock, while the converse, 
viz., slender form, attenuated hands, pale face, 
and amall feet, as the result of mental training 
and phyeioalZinactivity, has become the curse of 
our land, and it is high time something was ssid 
and done to bring back the race to a normal con- 
dition. 

After having thus made a raid upon muscular 
development, our author comes back to a pretty 
sensible statement; still, he is too gentle with his 
exercise, too much inclined to be dainty in his 
style of physical exertion to have it amount to 
much, 

We have no particular desire that men should 
have muscles like Hercules, but what we ask is, a 


full, harmonious, mauly, physical developme 
we want broad shonlders, and large chests, : 
full abdomens, and a rounded. arm, and a st 
leg; for without these, a vigorous stomach, | 
energetio circulation to vivify the brain, oan 
be expected. Give a man dyspepsia and set | 
to preaching, and if his theology is not morl 
and hia people do not hecome bigoted, and ri 
and unhappy in their religion, it will be beca 
their native health of constitution and of mind 
superior to the teaching they receive. Give tes 
ers better bodies, and schools will be songht 
pupils; not dreaded, becanse the teachers will 
more patient, more affectionate, and better qu 
fied to teach ; and last, but not least, let exer 
become general with the men, and it will Soor 
fashionable with the women; and when this sa} 
be the cage, and we hail every effort to estab 
female gymuasiums for schools and for the c 
munity as a harbinger of good to the generati 
to come—when we shall have these establis 
and used, we shall have healthy mothers | 
fewer short graves in our cemeteries. 


TOM, THB BLIND PIANIS)! 


Ma. Horace Wares, of New York, has p 
lis ned several pieces of musio adapted to pianc 
melodeon, composed by the musical prodigy, T 
the blind negro boy, ten years old A portrai 
the boy accumpanies the music, He is regarded 
the mus cal wonder of the world. The Baltim 
Patriot, having heard the boy, describes him 
follows: 

„We have just returned from seeing and he 


- ing, at Mr. Stoddard's Piano Rooms, on Cab 


Street, a bliod negro slave boy, only ten ye 
old, playing upon the piano, with all the por 
and delicacy of a Thalberg. He is the eiglteei 
child of two plantation hands, upon the estate 
Mr. Oliver. of Mnskogee County, in Georgia, e 
was born blind. About four years ago his musi 
powers were accidentally found out, and o 
within the last three months has he been perfor 
ing before the public. His blindness is his ot 
defect. Good-natured and affectionate, he delig 
to sit at the piano, and imitate and improvi 
Never have we witnessed such powers of imitati 
and improvising. They are instantaneously cal! 
into activity, and without any seeming lab 
The only sign you witnoss of effort, is a slig 
muscular movement of the face and eyes, in givi 
birth to his musical ideas. 

“One of our best pianists sat dowu and play 
a most difficult piece, involving the most comp 
cated fingering and harmony. Little Tom te 
his place, and repeated every note of it, sur 
champ, and in the very same vigorous style 
then improvised a march, with wonderful tas 
phrasing as he went along with ull the skill of 
old composer. His im: tations of the drum aud fi 
of the han‘l-organ, anil other instruments, are 
the very life. His voice, too, is of great comp: 
and sweetness Mr. Stoddard took a piece | 
two hands, which Tom had never heard, and wh 
he played the first part, Tom carried on the seco! 
without a moment’s hesitation, and then changi 
places with Mr. S., he played the first witho 
missing a note 

„We are glad to announce that tbis music 
prodigy is to exhibit his musical powers in c 
city. See advertisement. He has been seen a 
heard by almost everybody in New Orlea 
Mobile, and Cnarleston, and the universal opini 
is, that he is one of the marvels of the age. 
certainly join in this general judgment.” 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
oR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[FROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.) 


[OONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER] 
Tue adaptation of the intellectual faculties to society is equally con- 


spicuous. The faculty of Language implies the presence of intelligent 


beings, with whom we may communicate by speech. ‘The faculties 
of Causality and Comparison, which are the fountains of reasoning, 


imply our associating with other intellectual beiogs, with whose per- 
Without com- 


ceptions and experience we may compare our own. 
bination, what advance could be made in science, arte, or manufac- 
tures? As food is related to hunger, and light to the sense of vision, 
eo is society adapted to the social faculties of man. 


our mental powers in general. What a void and craving is experienced 
by those who are cut off from communication with their fellows! 
Persons who are placed in remote and solitary stations on the confines 
of civilization, become dull in intellect, shy, unsocial, and unhappy. 
The most atrocious criminals, when placed in solitary confinement 
without work, lose their ferocity, are subdued, and speedily sink in 
health and vigor. The stimulus yielded to their faculties by the pres- 
ence of their fellow-men, is wanting. 

The balmy influence of society oa the human mind may be discov- 
ered in the vivacious and generally happy aspect of those who live in 
tbe bosom of a family, or mingle freely with the world, contrasted with 
the cold, starched, and stagnant manners and expression of those who 
retire from social sympathies and life. 

A man whose muscular, digestive, respiratory, and circulating 
systems greatly predominate in energy over the brain and nervous 
system, stands less in need of society to gratify his mental faculties than 
an individual oppositely constituted: he delights in active muscular 
exercise, and is never so happy as with the elastic turf benenth his feet 
and the blue vault of heaven over his head. But where the brain and 
nervous system are more energetic, there arise mental waots which 
can be gratified only in society, and residence in a city ia felt indis- 
pensable to enjoyment; the mind flags and becomes feeble when not 
stimulated by collision and converse with kindred spirits. Hence, the 
social state appears to be as natural to man as it is to the bee, the 
raven, or the sheep. This question being set at rest, tbe duties 
implied in the constitution of society are next to be considered. 

The first duty imposed on man in relation to society is indusiry—a 
duty the origin and sanction of which are easily discoverable. Man is 
sent into the world naked, unprotected, and unprovided for. He does 
not, like the lower animals, find his skin clothed with a sufficient 
covering of hair, feathers, or ecalea, but must provide garments for 
himself; he can not perch on a bough or burrow in a hole, but must 
rear a dwelling to protect himself from the weather ; he does not, like 
the ox, find his nourishment under his feet, but must hunt or cultivate 
the ground. To capacitate him for the performance of these duties 
he hus received a body fitted for labor, and a mind calculated to animate 
and direct his exertions; while the external world has been created 
with the wisest adaptation to his constitution. 

Many of us have been taught, by our religious instructors, that 
labor is a curse imposed by God on man as a punishment for sin. I 
remarked in the first Lecture, that philosophy can not tell whether sin 
was or was not the cause which induced the Almighty to constitute 
man such as we now see him, an organized being, composed of bones, 
muscles, blood-vessels, nerves, respiratory and digestive organs, and 
a brain calculated to manifest a rational mind—and to confer on 
external nature its present quulities, adapted to give scope and exer- 
cise to these powers—but thut, constituted as we actually are, labor, 
which, in its proper sense, means exertion, either bodily or mental, for 
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The presence of 
human beings is indispensable to the gratification and excitement of 
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useful purposes, is not only no calamity, but the grand fountain o 
enjoyment.* Unless we exercise our limbs, what pleasure can 
afford to us? If we do not exercise them, they become diseased 
we are punished with positive pain ; hence the duty of bodily exert 
a law of God written in our frames, as strikingly as if it were e. 
zoned on the sky. Constituted as we pre. it is not labor. but inact 
which is an evil—that is. which is visited by God with suffering 
disease. The misery of idlenees has been a favorite theme of mor 
in every age, and its bavefu! influence on the bodily health has eq 
attracted the notice of the physician and of general observers. 
piness. in truth, is nothing but the gratification of active faculties 
hence the more active our faculties are, within the limits of health 
greater is our enjoyment. 
Life's cares are comforts ; such by Heaven designed ; 

He that bas none must make them, or be wretched. 

Cares are employments, anc without employ 

The soul is ou a rack, tue rack of rest, 

To souls most adverse—action all their Joy.” 

The prevalent notion that labor is an evil must have arisen | 
ignorance of the constitution of man, and from contemplating 
effects of labor carried to excess, 

Bodily and mental activity, therefore, being the law of our un 
and the fountain of our enjoyment, I observe, first, that they ma 
directed to useful or to useless purposes: and that they may be car 
to excess. Exertion for the attainment of useful objects is gene: 
termed labor, and because of ite utility, men have, with strange | 
versity, looked upon it as degrading! Exertion for mere capric 
self-gratification, and directed to no useful end, has, on the other h 
been dignified with the name of pleasure, and is esteemed honor: 
These notions appear to be injurious errors, which obtain no cou 
nance from the natural laws. Indeed, the proposition ought tc 
reversed. Plensure increases in proportion to the number of facu 
employed, and it becomes purer and more lasting the higher the 
ulties are which are engaged in the enterprise. The pursuit of a g 
and beneficial object, such as providing for a family, or discharging 
important duty to society, calla into energetic action not only a gre: 
variety of faculties, but also faculties of a higher order, namely, 
moral sentimenta and intellect, than those frivolous occupations, r 
called pleasures, which are directed to self-indulgence and the gra 
cation of vanity alone. 

The reason why labor has s» generally been regarded as an evi 
its very unequal distribution am ng individuals many contriving 
exempt themselves from all participation in it (thongh not to 
increase of their own happiness), while others have been oppres: 
with an excessive share. Both extremes are improper; and the he 
may reasonably be indulged, that when society shall become so 
enlightened as to esteem that honorable which God has rendered 
once profitable and pleasant—and when labor shall be property c 
tributed, and confined within the bonnds of moderation—it will asen 
its true aspect, and be hailed by all as a rational source of enjoymen 

Regarding bodily and mental activity, therefore, as institutions of | 
Creator, I observe, in the next place, that, as man has been destir 
for society, a division of occupations is indispensable to his welfa 
If every one were to insist on cultivating the ground, there would 
no manufacturers, carpenters, or builders. If all were to prefer t 
exercise of the constructive arts, we should have no agriculturists a 
no food. The Creator has arranged the spontaneous division of lat 
among meu by the simplest yet most effectual means. He h 
bestowed the mental freulties in different degrees of relative streng 
on different individuals, and thereby given them at once the desire a 
the aptitude for different occupations. Phrenology renders clear t 
origin of differences of employment. The metaphysicians treat on 
of general powers of the mind. They enumerate among the acti 
principles ambition, the love of power, the love of kindred, and 


A prisoner in the jail of Ayr, on being permitted to labor, obeerved that “ he nev 
knew before what a pleasant thing work was.”—F¢/th Rep. of the Inspector of Prisons 
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forth, while their catalogue of intellectual faculties embraces only Per- 
ception, Conception, Abstraction, Attoution, Memory, Judgment, und 
Imagination. Many of them deny that individuals differ in the degrees 
in which they possess these powers; and ascribe all actual differences 
to education, association, habit, sod a variety of accidental circumstances. 

With their philosophy for our guide, we are called on to explain by 
what process of arrangement or chapter of accidents the general 
powers of Perception, Memory, Judgment, and Imngination fit one 
man to be a carpenter, anotlier to be a sailor, a third a merchant, a 
fourth an author, a fifth a painter, a sixth an engineer, and how they 
communicate to each a special predilection for his trade. How comes 
it to pass, according to their views, that some who utterly fail in one 
pursuit, succeed to admiration in another? and whence is it that there 
was no jostling in the community nt first, and that very little harsh 
friction occurs now, in nrrunging the duties to be performed by each 
individual member? We next require a solution of the problom—by 
what cause one man’s ambition takes the direction ef war, another's 
that of agriculture, and a third’s that of painting or making speeches, if 
all their native aptitudes and tendencies are the same, both in kind and 
degree—how one man delights to spend his life in accumulating wealth, 
and another knows no pleasure equal to that of dissipating and equan- 
dering it? 

I do not detain you with the ingenious theories that have been pro- 
pounded by the metaphysicians, as solutions of these questions, but 
come at once to tho explanation afforded by the new philosophy. 
Phrenology shows that man has received a variety of primitive facul- 
ties, each having a specific sphere of action, and standing in specific 
relations to certain external objects, that be takes an interest in these 
objects in consequence of their aptitude to gratify his faculties; and 
that the same is the case also in regard to the lower animals. If a 
hare and a cat, for instance, were lying in the same feld, and a mouse 
were to stray between them, the hare would see it pass without inter- 
est—while the cat's blood would be on fire, every hair would bristle, 
and it would seize and devour it. The cat possesses n carnivorous 
instinct, of which the mouse is the external object, and hence the 
source of its interest. The hare wants that instinct, and hence its 
indifference. 

Every sane individual of the human race enjoys the same number 
of faculties, but each power is manifested by means of a particular por- 
tion of the brain, and acts with a degree of energy (other things being 
equal) corresponding to the size of that part. These parts, or organa, 
are combined in different relative proportions in different individuals, 
and give rise to differences of talents and dispositions. Hence the 
individual in whom Combativeness and Destructivenesa are the largest 
organs, desires to be a soldier; he in whom Veneration. Hope, and 
Wonder are the largest, desires to be a minister of religion; he in 
whom Constructiveness, Weight, and Form are largest, desires to be 
a mechanician; and he in whom Constructiveness, Form, Coloring, 
Imitation, and Ideality predominate, is inspired with the love of 
painting. 

The Creator, by bestowing on all the race the same number of fao- 
ulties, and endowing them with the same functions, has fitted us for 
constituting one common family. In consequence of our common 
nature, we understand each other's instincts, desires, talents, and pur- 
suits, and are prepared to act ia concert; while by the superiority in 
particular powers conferred on particular individuals, variety of char- 
acter and talent, and the division of labor are effectually provided for. 

The division of labor. therefore, is uot an expedient devised by man’s 
sagacity, but n direct result of his constitution; exactly us happens in 
the case of some of the inferior animals, which live in society and 
divide their duties without possessing the attribute of renson. The 
differences in relative size in the cerebral organs of different individuals 
afford another proof thut mau has been created expressly to live and 
act as a social being. 

When we compare the corporeal frames of men, we find that they 
algo differ in stature, strength, and temperament; some are large, 
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strong, active, and energetic; while others are small, feeble, or slug- 
gish. In a world in which the means of subsistence can be gained only 
by vigorous exertion, these differences ulone would give rise to ioferi- 
ority and superiority among individuals. But when we examine the 
brain, on which the mental qualities depend, and perceive that differ- 
ences in regard to the size of the mental organs are equally extensive 
and striking, the fuct of differences in social condition boing an institu- 
tion of nafħre is determined. In one man the brain is large, the tem- 
perament is active, and the three regions of the animal, moral, and 
intellectunl organs are all favorably developed; such a person is one of 
nature’s nobility. He is endowed with native energy by his temper- 
ament and mental power by his brain; and he needs besides only 
knowledge, with a fair field of action, to attain the highest prizes 
which are offered by a bountiful Creator to human virtue, industry, 
and talent. Another individual has inherited from birth the lymphatic 
temperament, and is constitutionally inert, or he has received a small 
brain, which is incapable of vigorous manifestations. In a scene 
where valuable objects can be attained only by capacity and energy, 
such a person must, of necessity, give place to him who has been 
favored with higher endowments. A third individual, perhaps, has 
received several organs developed in a superior degree, which fit him 
to acquire distinction in a particular department ef life; but he is 
deficient in other organs, and is in consequence unfit to advance euc- 
cessfully in other walks. Such a man may, if he choose his vocation 
wisely in relation to his special endowments, assume a high station 
if unwisely, he may stand low in the scale of socis] consideration. 
These differences give rise to differences in social condition, altogether 
irrespective of human arrangements. 

Gradations of social condition being thus institutions of God, those 
men are wild enthusiastic dreamers, and not philosophers, who con- 
template their abolition. This proposition, however, does not imply 
approval of artificial distinctions of rank, independent of natural endow- 
ments. These are the inventions of ignorant and selfish mien: they 
are pultry devices to secure, by means of parchments, the advantages 
of high qualities, without the necessary possession of them. As civil- 
ization and knowledge advance, these will be renounced as ridiculous 
like the ponderous wigs, cocked hats, laced coats, and swords of by gone 
centuries. It is unfortunate for society when a fool or rogue is the 
possessor of high rank and title; fer these attract the reapect of many 
to hia foolish or vicious deeda, and to his erroneous opinions. 

Nature has instituted still another cause of socia! differences. Mar 
has received faculties, or capacities, ndapted to external nature, hut he 
has not been inspired with information concerning the qualities anc 
adaptations of objects, or with intuitive knowledge of the best manner 
of applying his own powers. He has been left to find out these by 
observation and reflection. If we select twenty men whose brains, 
temperament, and bodily constitution are alike, but of whom ten have 
sedulously applied their faculties to the study of nature and ber capa- 
bilities, while the other ten have sought only pleasure in trivial pur- 
suits, it is obvious that in all social attainments the former will speedily 
sur pass the latter. If both classes wished to build a house, you would 
find the observing and reflecting nen in possession of the lever, the 
pulley, the hummer, the axe, and the saw; while the hunters and the 
fishers would be pushing londs with their hands, or liſting them with 
their arms, and shaping timber with sharp-edged stones. In civilized 
society the snme results appear. An individual who has learned how 
to use his natural powers to the best udvantage—in other words, whe 
has acquired knowledge and ekill—is decidedly superior to him, who, 
although born with equal native talents, has never been taught the best 
method of apply ing them. 

When we view nature's scheme of social gradation, we recognize ir 
it an institution beneficial to all. Tho man who stands at the bottom 
of the scale, does so because he is actually lowest either in natural en- 
dowments or in acquired skill; but even in that lowest rank he enjoys 
advantages superior to those he could have commanded by his talents, 
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PHRENOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


Turk Christian Intelligencer, the organ of the 
Dutch Reformed Church in this city. says: 

“Te is a curious circumstance, that the editor 
of the Churchman (Mr. John Hecker), the repre- 
sentative of fossil madieval ecolesiasticiem, and 
the Rev Henry Ward Baecher, the moat latitu - 
dinarian of Congregationated preachers, are both 
avowed and hearty believers in Parenology, 
which has long since been exploded. Philosophy, 
or what passes for such, sometimes, like misery, 
makes strange bedfellows.” 

In respect to the above most kindly and chari- 
table comments, toward the IJnéelligencer’s 
Christian brethren, we have a word to say. Mr 
Hecker we have known long and well, and be- 
lieve him not only honest in his denominational 
convictions, but that he is one of the most devout, 
sincere, and spiritual Christians within the circle 
of our acquaintance, and ten thousand poor fami- 
lies in New York would heartily indorse his 
abundant charity. Could any of those notorious- 
ly truthful atatements be made of the author of 
the fling in the Intelligencer ? 

Mr. Hecker, for a quarter of a century, has 
made Phrenology a thorough and carefnl study, 
and he knows it is true, and he has neither the 
bigotry nor narrow exclusiveness of disposition to 
prevent a hearty and manly avowal of his convic- 
tions. Phrenology being a truth, philosophically 
and practically, there is nothing in it which 
should prevent an honest High Churoh Episcopa- 
lian Christian like Mr. H. from avowing himself 
ita believer and supporter. Would that that 
Church and others had more such men as John 
Hecker. 

Mr. Beecher has been a careful student of 
Phrenology over twenty-five years, and cordially 
accepts it as the true philosophy of the mind, and 
like Hecker, the honest Churchman, believes that 
a correct philosophy of mind ought not to antag- 
onize with true religion. It does not disturb his 
faith nor vitiate his practice. Our amiable friend 
of the Christian Intelligencer might as well say 
that belief in mathematics or homeopathio treat- 
ment of disease made strange bedfellows,” if a 
Catholic, a Jew, and a Methodist happened to ac- 
cept them as true. 

Can not a High Churchman nnd a liberal Con- 
gregationalist believe in a common philosophy of 
the mind? Because they do not in all religious 
opinione harmonize, must they therefore be, at 
erosa purposes in respect to everything else? 
We more than suspect that the Intelligencer, in 
its effort to make a fling at Phrenology and at 
two religious denominations, intonded to say that 
Phrenology being an error had led those two pro- 
fessors of diverse faith into the gross errors in re- 
ligion with which it brands them. And this idea 
is sustained by a cotemporary, who heads the 
illiberal quotation by the remark that the 
Christian Intelligencer has discovered that 
phrenological study leads to theologic error.” 

It certainly seems singular that Phrenology 
should work so very differently in two robust 
healthy men, as to lead one to the most striot form 
of Episcopalianism, and the other to the moat lat- 
itudinous Congregationalism. The truth is, both 
of these men have good sense enough to under- 
stand Phrenology, and have had a first-rate 
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chance to learn what it is theoretically and prac- 
tically, and thoy have alo the manliness and 
candor to avow and sustain it. They have also, 
we suppose, boneet religious convictions, which 
they insintain heartily, Had either of them lived 
in the days of Galileo, they would have examined 
the Copernican System of Astronomy. and not have 
persecuted him through such a blind bigotry as 
pervade the Roman hierarchy of that day. But 
we have no duubt the author of the article in the 
Intelligencer would stop and compare the multi- 
plication table with his oreed before he would 
accept it as a truth. Oh, Christianity! how art 
thou defamed and scandalized by the mean and 
bitter bigotry of thy nominal advocates ! 

We wish to say to the world distinctly and 
broadly, that Phrenology not only recognizes but 
teaches the great cardinal principles of religion. 
It proves beyond a doubt the existence of a Su- 
preme being and the duty and privilege of wor- 
ship; it proves the innateness of conzoientious- 
neus as the foundation of justice; it proves that 
there is a spiritual state, and recognizes the fac- 
ulties of Faith and Hope which point to immor- 
tality; it teaches the duty of universal benevo- 
fence, and loo ites the organ by which this duty is 
made possible—but it does not teach sectarianism, 
though it explains the reason why separate, and 
and in some respects conflicting, secta exist, by 
showing the difference in the natural character- 
istics of those through whose influence the differ - 
ent sects were originated andare still maintained. 

The mental systems of Locke, or Stewart, or 
Brown, which recognize the logical faculty, 
might as well be assailed because honest Chris- 
tian men can not think alike on religious subjects 
and thereby get divided into sects, aa to assail 
Phrenology because it does not make all men feel 
alike in respect to religious emotions and ideas. 
Finally, we do not feel disposed to blame people 
for not appreciating the truths and teachings of 
Phrenology, if they are by mental constitution 
incapable of so doing; but we do blame those who 
have the talent to discern its truths, but who will 
not study its philosophy and yet blindly condemn 
it. 


JOHN WENTWORTH. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CH RACTER. 

Tuns gentleman has a remarkably strong con- 
stitution. His vital and muscnlar systems are 
well developed, giving uncommon stamina and 
strength, and furnishing also to his brain, which 
is very large, all the nourishment and snpport 
which it requires. His forehend is very massive, 
being broad, high, and long from the eara for- 
ward, indicating breadth, scope, and atrength of 
thought, ability to understand the causes, conse- 
quences, and reasons of things, and a tendency to 
take comprehensive views of great questions. 

Such an intellect gives to the business-man 
power to foresee the effeots of certain influences 
upon business, thereby enabling him to jadge 
about the rige of property, the growth of towns, 
what to buy and when, and to anticipate the 
market. 

His perceptive organs are also large, though 
the upper part of the forehead seems greater than 
the lower. He has excellent calculating power, 
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and would succeed well as a mathematician. 
has a good judgment of the qualities of prepe 
the uses and value of things, and is quite re 
in reproducing the facts and Knowledge which 
has obtnined by resding and experience; still 
ix more eound than showy in intellect, more str 
avd comprehensive than active and rendy. 

He has a fair talent for conversation, but 
quires a good deal of excitement to make 
eagy and fluent in speech, but when once arou 
he uses words with effect. He has a remark: 
talent for understanding the motives and 
positions of peoplo at the first sight; he has w 
we call Hnman Nature largely indicated. 

His Mirthfulness is large, hence he relishes 
and hnmor, and is quick at a joke. His h 
is high at Benevolence, indicating kindn 
sympathy, and a disposition to do good. 
head is broad through the regiou of the ears, 
dicuting courage, executive force, earnestness | 
positiveness of character. 

His Firmness is large, which renders him 
decided, and positive in his feelings, and, with 
courage, makes him resolute and determir 
qualifying him to control other minds and te 
a leader among men. IIe is very independen' 
his feelings, more proud than vain; not} 
ticularly anxious to make a fine appearance; f 
that it is not the clothes which make the man. 

He is warm in his social attachments, cap: 
of ardent love and of strong hatred. Those 
oppose him manfully, ho respecta; those 
seek to undermine him by treachery, he desp 
and hates; those who need his help and ass 
ance, his advice, and counsel, and who confide 
him, he delights to help and benefit. He 
more Benevolence than Veneration, is more ! 
than, devout, more honest than pious. He 
pests success, and is willing to undertake a 
thing that ought to be done. He takes counse 
his own strength and necessities, not of fears 
difficulties, and where three men out of f 
would be disoouraged, he is strong, hopeful, : 
persevering. 

He is a very warm friend, never forgets a ki 
ness, and never turns his back upon a faith 
man, however humble, nor ignores a friend 
cause he becomes poor. He has friends in 
classes and conditions of society, and is vy 
qualified to be popular with poor people. H 
very self-reliant, demooractic in his notic 
straightforward, honest, and earnest in his p 
poses, aud is willing to take the responaibilit, 
his own conduct. 

He is known for his clearness and force 
mind, for his power to express and enforce 
thoughts, for sympathy, kindness, independer 
pride, self-reliance, for energy, earnestness, | 
social attachments. If be had a little m 
pliability, polioy, and smoothness, he would 
more acceptable to the general mind. 
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The accompanying portrait is an excellent li 
ness of the subject, a gentleman well known 
the history of American politice. John Wentwo 
was born in the town of Sandwich, New Har 
shire, March 5th, 1815. His early life was pas 
in the rude labors of his native mountain distr 
a sort of discipline whioh well fitted him for 
rude conflicts and trials of life. He evinced 
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PORTRAIT OF JON WENTWORTH, MAYOR OF CHICAGO, 


ly inclination for agricultural life, but his | 
ler Was anxious to afford him a good educution, 
| we find him, at different periods, at Gilman- 
Academy, at Wolfboru’ Academy, and at New 
mpshire Academy. In the winter of 1831, 82, 
en but sixteen years of age, he tanght school 
New Hampshire, several of his pupils being 
al voters. In the summer of 1832 he wus a 


dent at the famous academy of South Berwick, 
ine, and during this, the height of the National 
ok question, he contributed anti-bank articles 
the Democratic papers, which were extensively 
d, copied, and approved by the supporters of 
it policy. On the 3d of October, 1536, just after 
sdaating at Dartmouth College, he turned his 
% West to *“ seek his furtune,” his capital amount- 
z at that time to just one hundred dollars, 
ring this Western tour, he saw and traveled in 
railroad car und steamboat for the first time in 
life. After ** prospecting” some little time, he 
ind himself in Detroit. Thence he went to 
icago, commenced the study of law, and soon 
came (in 1836) the editor and proprietor of the 
icago Democrat. In au old number of the 
mmocratic Review we find the following men- 
m of this enterprise: lu less thun three years 
o entire establishment, costing $2,800, was his, 
thout a copper's nid from any quarter. Ile had 
rned it by continuous daily and nightly toil, by 
nying himself everything hut the most pressing 
wevsity did not demand, and by abstaining from 
| intercourse with his fellow-citizeus, Suve what 
curred at his own vffice upon the business of the 
ice. While he straggled hard to redeem his 


press, the history of the times shows that he met 
every question with boldness. We mention these 
things as showing the responsibilities that devolved 
upon n young mun fresh from the walls of college, 
transferred to a land of strangers over a thousand 
miles from home, and the mauner in which he met 
them. Just of ngo, without means, without ex- 
perience, aud without friends, and at an unexam- 
pled orisis in both the monetary and political affairs 
of the nation, he was placed upon a theater de- 
munding the greatest degree of moral courage, 
independence, labor, care, and caution, He had 
his profession to nequire, his press to puy for, and 
his party to protect.” Wheeler, in his history, 
says: “Early in the spring of 1841 Mr. Went- 
worth left the State to attend the law lectures at 
Cambridge, in the State of Massachusetts, and 
with the intention of remaining a year; but hay- 
ing bee» apprised that he would, in all probability, 
receive the first nomination for Congress under 
the new apportionment, he returned late in the 
fall, and was soon after admitted to the bar. Up 
to that time he diclined every office. With the 
exception of the honorary appointment of aid-de- 
camp to Gov, Carlin, in 1838, he had neither 
sought nor accepted any office or position other 
than that which he now holds, Owing to the 
failure of the Legislature to district the State, the 
election, which should hive tuken place in 1842, 
did not take place till 1043, when Mr. Wentworth 
was nominated over the heads of many older men 
and citizens, by a majority of more than five to 
one, nol was elected at the age of twenty-eight, 
by upward of fifteen hundred majority, a membor 
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of the House of Representatives of the twenty- 
eighth Congress. In 1844 he was re-nominated 
unanimously, and re-elected by more than three 
thousand majority. In 1840 he was again unan- 
imously re nominated, and re-elected by over six 
thousand majority. In 1848, being re-nominated, 
he was elected in the face of a strong influence 
brought to bear agninst him, by a majority of 
three thousand five hundred and fifty-five votes. 
Mr. Polk's majority in the same district was three 
thousand and eight votes. Mr, Wentworth's ma- 


jority was greater than that of any other person 


in the State whose election was contested. On the 
13th of November, 1844, Col. Wentworth was mar- 
ried to Maria Loomis, daughter of Riley Loomis, a 
wealthy citizen of Troy, New York. On first en- 
tering Congress he was the youngest member of 
the House of Representatives. He had never be- 
fore seen a legislative body in session. Prior to 
his election, there had not only never been a mem- 
ber of Congress residing upon the Lake, but there 
had not been one north of the center of the State. 
Until the admission of Wisconsin into the Union, 
he continued to be the only member from any 
State who resided upon the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan. His district embraces the counties of Boone, 
Bureau, Cock, Champagne, De Kalb, Da Page, 
Grundy, Iruquois, Kane, Kendall, Lake, La Salle, 
Livingston, McHenry, McLean, Vermilion, and 
Will, being seventeen in all, and extending from 
the Wisconsin State line on the north, to a dis- 
tance of one hundred miles below the line of the 
termination of the Ilinois and Michigan Canal 
on the south, and from the Indiana State line on 
the east, to counties touching Rock River on the 
west. It is two hundred and fifty miles long, and 
one hundred miles wide, being the most wealthy 
aud populous portion of the State of IIlinois.“ 
Mr. Wentworth peremptorily declined a re-nom- 
ination to Congress, in 1849, and Ilon. R. S. 
Molony, a particular friend of his, and room-mate 
at Dartmouth College, was elected to suoceed him. 
Col. Wentworth retired from Congress, March 4, 
1851. In 1852 he was again vlected to Congress, 
from a new district formed under the census of 
1850, comprising the counties of Cook, Du Page, 
Kane, Lee, Whiteside, and Rock Island. His term 
expired in 1855, so that he served in all ten years 
in Congress. Declining a re-election, he devoted 
himself to the improvement of a large tract of 
land which he had purchased near Chicago. Of 
his congressional career, a cotemporary publica- 
tion remarked : **Col. Wentworth’s political career 
has been marked by untiring industry and per- 
severance ; by independence of thonght, expres- 
sion, and action; by a thorough knowledge of 
human nature; by a manly courage equal to any 
crisis; by n self-possession that enabled him to 
avail himself of any chance of success, when on 
the very threshold of defeat; and Ly a steady de- 
votion to what he believes the wishes and interests 
of those whose representative he is, But, though 
uncompromising in his opinions, he has ever yielded 
his individual preferences to the regular conven- 
tions of his party; and no one bas invariably 
worked harder in support of all the nominees of 
the democracy. Few men of his age, under so 
many adverse circumstances, have attained to 
equal success; and still fewer are less indebted 
to accidental circumstances. So many obstacles 
have ulready been overcome by him, he is never 
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daunted by the hopelessness of any enterprise that 
it may seem desirable to undertake.” In 1857, 
however, Col. Wentworth abandoned the old-line 
democracy, with which he had acted for so many 
years, and was taken up by the newly-formed 
Republican party. In the spring of that year he 
was the Republican candidate for Mayor of Chicago, 
In his speech accepting the nomination, he an- 
nounced “ that if elected at all, he wished it un- 
derstood that he was elected to enforce all the laws 
of the city. He was opposed to all dead-letter 
laws; he believed that they should be repealed of 
and long without breaking down. 

His head is broad at the base, especially at 


enforced; he declared that he had no pledges to 
make to individuals, other than those which he 
considered his public ones; and that any person 
who voted for him with the mere expectation of 
getting office, ought to be, and he hoped would be, 
disappointed. He thought there were others better 
entitled to the office than he, and also could re- 
ceive it with less personal sacrifice. But if elected 
he would do his duty.” Ile was elected by over 
eleven hundred majority. Col. Wentworth isa man 
of striking personal appearance, measuring about 
Combativeness and Destructivenesa, giving cour- 
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SOLOMON W. JEWETT. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 


six feet and a half in height, a circumstance to 
which he owes the familiar sobriguet of Long 
John.“ His weight, about 230 pounds, corresponds 
to his height. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tus gentleman has a lurge brain, measuring 
twenty-three inches in circumference. Ile has a 
fine, and yet a very strong temperament, is active, 
enduring, earnest, and very efficient. He is nat- 
urally tough and hardy, and would Inbor hard 
age, energy, executiveness, und force of charac- 
ter. He is full through the temples, in the re- 
gion of Constructiveness and Ideality, showing 
mechanical talent and artistic taste, which, joined 
to ingenuity, give originality, creative talent, and 
ability to develop resources. This, however, is 
greatly aided by his large reflective intellect, 
which devises ways and means, and searches out 
new channels and paths of effort. He bnsa large 
development of the perceptive organs, indicating 
quickness of mind, clearness of judgment, power 
to pick up facts and details, and to gather in- 
formation and use it to advantage. 

Ile bas a good memory of what he sees, does, 
and experiences. He has power of criticism, a 
tendency to investigate, discriminate, and crit- 
icise. He has a strong tendency to gain knowl- 
edge, to try experiments, to make investigations ; 
is fond of traveling, und unzious to see the world, 
and likes to mingle with people, He is un excel- 
lent judge of character, seldom mistakes his man, 
understands how to approach men in order to 
exert a favorable influence upon them, and is 
rarely if ever deceived in his first estimates of 
strangers. 

He bas a fall share of Language; he talks with 
clearness and force; hus excellent descriptive 
power, partly because be has so clear and distinct 
an impression of the qualities and conditions of 
things; and has such nice discrimination of the 

À difference between one thing and another. 
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He is fond of acquiring property ; has a quick 
and clear sense of profit and yalue, loss and gain, 
and is fertile in experience to produce wealth. 
He would improve lands, machinery, stock, fruit, 
anything, by using the natural forces inberent in 
the thing to be improved, and adding such prac- 
tical influences as would be favorable to the 
result desired. He never keeps still; is always 
making headway ; is one of the most industrious 
men in the world, and is always making new 
tracks; and though others may aid bim in his 
success, still he is generally the father of the 
thought or the expedient by which the success is 
to be achieved, In other words, he can make 
money without occupying other people's territory; 
and if he were thrown out of occupation, and 
obliged to do something which be never had be- 
fore done, it would: hardly be a week before he 
would have some new avenue open—some hitherto 
unoccupied field of effort adopted, und in train for 
successful occupancy. He is u mau that trusts to 
himself. furms bis own plans, judges of the pro- 
priety of the course he proposes, fuel. little ocen- 
sion to ask advice, and pursues with energy thut 
which he deems feasible, and turns neither to the 
right nor the left. 

He is remarkably firm; is respectful toward 
those who are his seniors; is naturally polite; 
disposed to be kind and-obliging; is curious to 
investigate new things; is hopeful of success, and 
trusts to his own efforts and plans to achieve that 
success, He is quite remarkable for his strength 
of sucial affection ; he almost worships woman; is 
very loving, and can make himself at home any- 


where in the society of ladies, among children, in 
the fraternal gathering, or among strangers, 

Ile has moderate Continuity, hence he is versa- 
tile in feeling as well as versatile in talent. He 
likea to change from one thing to another; car 
havea dozen different strings to pull, and see that 
each has its turn. 

Wich eo large a brain, so compact an organiza- 
tion, so much of health, vivacity, and vigor—ac 
much self-reliance and practical judgment, he i 
capable of doing and being more than the average 
of men; and if he were hedged in on all sides, hi 
would manage to work a passage out, like a rive! 
that is headed in by mountains: it climbs ove 
the lowest place, and cuts a channel for itself. 

Few men bave more self-reliance; few bav 
more force, with a clearer judgment of people an- 
property; and when his friends see him cuttin; 
through new and untried fields of effort, expect h 
will succeed because ninety-nine times before hi 
has won success from apparently unwilling cir 


cumstances, 
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The ancestors of Solomon W. Jewett emigrate 
from England, settled in Rawley, Mass., A. r 
1638, which family has multiplied until its mem 
bers are numbered among the citizens of ever 
State. 

His grandfather, Thomas, was born at Jewet 
City, Conn., and emigrated with a family of ten t 
Bennington, Vermont, in 1769. 

His father, Samuel, made himself a home in th 
forests at Weybridge, Vt, in 1786, and soon be 
came a very successful agriculturist in many pat 
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ticulars. He was the pioneer in the cultivation 
of sheep, and soon was the owner of the largest 
flock in that State, a man of influence and wealth, 
and a member of the State Legislature for more 
than twenty years. 

The enbject of this notice is of the eighth gen- 
eration from England, born at Weybridge in 1808. 
He was early attached to the sheep-oulture—at 
nine years of age the rightful owner of a flock of 
ten, and from that period let out his flocks at an 
annual rent of one pound of wool each per head. 

At seventeen he graduated at a common dis- 
trict school, but failed to obtain a diploma in 
conseqnence of the master snddenly losing his 
temporal power. It appears that in the early 
part of the session, Solomon and two other boys 
had a buckle with the instructor, and drew him 
from his throne feet foremost, and left him ina 
bank of snow, which cooled his ardor and olosed 
the term. From this event Solomon’s no‘oriety 
commenced in the town, soon having the honors of 
a teacher confetred upon him, which office he 
filled with oredit the three following winters. 

Summers, being confined steadily at hard la- 
bor upon a farm, his natural propensity to travel 
began to show itself. This strong desire to see 
the ‘‘ wonders of the world” propelled him in the 
fall of 1825, between two days, to set out on foot 
to Albany; with tired limba and blistered feet 
he mounted the deck of the first steamboat his 
eyes ever beheld, by which he reached the city of 
New York in eighteen hours. His absence from 
home continued eleven days, but the fear of a 
chastisement prevented his making known his 
travels and discoveries until some time after. One 
leason he learned, wherein many a young man 
fails, that is, to travel within his means, having 
set out on the journey with $6 75 of his own 
money in his wallet, and returned with two shil- 
lings. At twenty-one, by the courta he was ap- 
pointed county surveyor for the county of Addi- 
von. Attwenty-two he was married. At twenty - 
six, Mr. Jewett had managed to be the heaviest 
sheep-owner in his State, having a flock of nearly 
four thousand. 

Contrary to the wishes and political views of 
his father, he early took sides with the demoorat- 
io party, and an active part in the eleotion of 
General Andrew Jackson in 1828. 

Following the year 1838, he was repeatedly 
alected a member of the local Legislature, and as 
often the defeated candidate for the State Senate. 
Tue party in his congressional district run bim as 
che Kansas-Nebraska” candidate for Congress in 
1854. By the same party he was elected a dele- 
gate to the National Demooratic Conventions 
which were held at Baltimore in June, 1848 and 
52. and participated in the nominations of Gen. 
Casa and Pierce as presidentinl candidates. 

Mr. Jewett devoted most of his time, in 1850, in 
the erecting of an obelisk monument at Wey bridge 
fo perpetuate the memory of the late Silas Wright, 
Governor of New York. It was prejected and 
yarricd out by himself slone. Toe design is 
chaste and very appropriate, and is called a 
“model monument,” made from water-colored 
narble, standing thirty-eight feet in height. 

Governor Williams was authorized by the Legis- 
ature of Vermont to appoint à commissioner to the 
World's Fair“ at London in 185]. The oom- 
mission waa oonferred upon Mr. Jewett, and ac- 
septed by his royal highness Prince Albert, Pres- 
dent of the Royal Comuiasion. 

Tae same yeur and the next following he was 
ommis-ioned ng beurer of dispatches from this 
zoverument to our ministers at the court of St. 
James and to Paris, in France. 

Up to this period he had given his particular 
ittention to the rearing and breeding of tho Span- 
sh Puular Merino sheep. Since then from small 
Jucks, they have become the popular stuck of our 
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country. He gave a large share of his attention 
an interest, and has been for many yenrs an in- 
telligent and general contributor to the agricul- 
tural press of our country. In 1845. Mr. Jewett 
imported from England ten Spanisb Merinos from 
the flock of Lord Western. of Essex. to whom they 
were presented by King George III. in 1803. In 
1854 he also imported from Spain ten sheep 
through Mr Haddock, the American minister to 
Portugal. IIe has also displayed some skill as an 
artist; many of the cuts of cattle, horses, sheep, 
and farm-buildings that have appeared in our 
agricultural papers and show-billa were of his 
own design. 

The four years preceding 1855 were devoted to 
the importation and breeding of the French va- 
riety of Merinos, making three voyages to France 
for that purpose. For the twenty-two shipments 
of sheep and other fine stock. it cost him the sum 
of nearly sixty thousand dollars It is quite 
probable that these importations were prosecuted 
at a heavier cost than by any other importer 
of fine stock into this country. Since then Mr. 
Jewett has made his home in the city of Racine, 
Wisconsin, very laudably devoting his means to 
the education of a large family of sons and daugh- 
ters at the Racine College and bigh schools. 
Within the last year he has made one trip to 
California, which State he ia supplying with aome 
of the best stock our country affords. We are 
muoh indebted to Mr. Jewett for his energetio 
attention to this part of the interests of the 
nation. 
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INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


THOMAS 


BY REV. HURLBURT. 


Ep. PurenoLocicaL JcuanaL:—We hear 
much twaddle conoerning what are oalled the ef- 
fete and decayed races of onr continent, and of 
their destiny. Pretty much the same thing hap- 
pened when races superior in civilization were 
contending for the dominion of Briton. But the 
Welsh and other Celtic tribes show no signs of 
decay after the first shock is over. It is true that 
some 350 years ago, the ohivalry of Europe con- 
quered a large portion of Amerioa. But after 300 
years of servitude, these so-called effete races of 
North and South Amerioa are found competing 
with their conquerors, and within the last fifty 
years provinoe afcer province has been reconquer- 
ed from the Spaniards, and it is the opinion of 
eminent men that if there was no more vigorous 
race oD our continent than the descendants of 
Cortez and Piz rro, it wonld not be fifty years be- 
fore the dominiou of the whole continent would 
revert again to its original owners. 

The truth can not be denied. that onr Indians 
are decreasing; but some of the apparent de- 
Grease in the eastern parts of the country ia 
caused by emigration to the West. The shock of 
first contact with a race in a high state of civili- 
gation, when the savage and oivilized races are 
mingled aud inteneifled to the highest degree, 
oauses a fearful decimation of the interior race. 
At the same time, the so-called superior race does 
not fail to pay its portion of the penalty for vio- 
lated Jaw. And were not the rauks of the latter 
recruited from the more vigorous stock behind, 
the issue might be doubtful, as we see in the case 
of the Spanish colonies, now fast reverting back 
to the dominion of the Indian. If we take n class 
among ourselves whose social habits are the same 
as our border Indians, will the result be much 
more favorable? Could we separate from the 
rest of the community the ignorant and the vile, 
both native born and foreign, the decimation 
of their nutobers would be found ag fearful and 
rapid as that of our border Iudinns. We have 
about 500 Indians in this vieini: y, and before 
their reclamation their decrease was very rapid. 
From 1829 to 1833, 47 adults died, mostly through 
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drink. From 1833 to 1837, only three adults 
died. They had become reformed the latter four 
years, Last yenrin this tribe there were 30 births 
and 11 deaths -an clear gain of 19 At thie rate 
they will double their numbers in 30 years. I was 
three years on a mission near the northern ex- 
tremity of Lake Winnipeg, Hudson Bry Territory. 
In a population of about 300 there were 53 births 
and 21 denths in three yenra, On our south- 
western borders. among the Cherokees, Choctaws, 
and others, there are 00, 000 Indians safely over 
the crisis of their civilization, and are increasing 
rapidly in numbers, and improving in intelligence 
And the social virtues. 

Under favorable circumstances, the Indian wo- 
men are as prolific as their white sisters. At 
Oven Sound, on Lake Huron, there lived an In- 
dian woman who had 21 children. At this place 
I see almost daily an old woman who has a grand - 
daughter, and this grand-daughter bas several 
grandchildren, one of whom is about ten years of 
age lere are five generations, all living and in 
a row, ani to be seen any day by any one that 
desires. Many good philanthropio souls among 
ourselves are busy with befitting sadness tuning 
their harps to sing n befitting requiem over a lost 
race. They may hang up their harps for the pres- 
ent, especially if the efforts for the reclamation 
of the Indians succeed. 

I started to any something of the different races 
of North America east of the Rocky Mountains. 
One great race occupies the north-east, or wooded 
portions of the continent, called Algonquins. They 
are known by many different local names, and are 
coextensive with the white birch. and a lictle be- 
yond tothe south. From the bark of this tree 
they make their famous birch bark canoe. There 
is another great race inhabiting the plains from 
Texas to Mackenzie's River on the north. While 
in the south-west I became acquainted with the 
Osages. Some time since, falling in with some 
A“sineboins, ou Lake Winnipeg on the north, I waa 
surprised to find I could underetand them. There 
are in the country fragmenta of more anoient 
races, who have been conquered by invaders from 
the north. The Iroquois, or Six Nations, and 
Cherokees are of this class. These are branches 
of the same family. These are the original in- 
habitants of our country. They made the flint 
arrow henda, stone axes, and pottery found so 
abundantly everywhere in our country. Pottery, 
identical in every respect with that found all over 
the country, is still made by the Cherokee women. 
I have seen much of it still in use among them. 
Riding along one day with a Cherokee man, he 
reined up his horso by an excavation near the 
road and anid: There is where they get their 
clay to niako their pottery.” That the Che okees 
and Six Nations are branohes of the sime family 
is olear from the similarity of Janguage and iden- 
tity of social customs. In both languages every 
ayllable terminates in an open vowel sound. Hence 
the possibility of constructing syllabic characters 
for suoh languages. Exch of these tribea has 
seven family names, and what is peculiar, the 
fumily name descends in the female line. The 
reason I have heard a-signed for this strange cus- 
tom is, that we are always sure who the mother 
of the ohild is. 

The Alganquins are a northern horde, who 
came rushing down from the north. All their 
traditions, where natural scenery is introduced, 
is that of a high northern latitude. The names 
of objects in the north seem those of an indigen- 
ous people, while many of the names of objeows in 
the south are accommodated, e. g., the black wal- 
nut is called pukaunant—the different tree or 
another kind. The pukaun nut is this same word, 
and signifies another kind of nut. The ash is call- 
ed the spear-pole tree; the hickory, the bow tree, 
Ko. Toe lynx of the north is called brah to. 
The wild cat is called the spotted lyux, and the 
pauther and lion the big lynx. cte., evidently 
showing that the people were new in this climate, 
and instead of coining new names for new ybjrore, 
they accommodated old names to the objects 
around tuem. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE EIGHTY-31x.] 
if he had stood ulone. Ife derives many advantages from the abilities 
and acquiremeats of his fellow-men. lu point of fact, an able-bodied, 
steady, and respectable laborer in Britain is better clothed, better fed, 
and better lodged than the chief of a savage tribe in New South 
Wales. 

J anticipate that it will be objected, that although this may be a cor- 
rect exposition of the origin of gradutions of ranks; and although if 
the principles now explained were alone allowed to determine the sta- 
tion of individuals, none could have just cause of complaint, yet that 
the practical result is widely different; because weak, wicked, and 
indolent men are often found in possession of the highest gifts of for- 
tune and the loftiest social positions; while sble, good, and enlightened 
individuals stand low in the scale. I shall consider this subject in the 
next Lecture. 


LECTURE IX. 
t 
ON THE PAST, PRESENT, AND PROSPECTIVE CONDITIONS OF SOCIETY. 


The question cons'dered, Why are vicious or weak persons sometimes fonnd proeper- 
ons, while ihe virtuous and talented enjoy no worldly distenction—Individuals honor- 
ed and rewarded according as they display qualiies adupted t» the etate of the society 
in which they Jive—Maukind hitherto animated chirl by the se-fish faculties—Pros- 
peciive improvement of the moral a- peet of rociety—Retroepect of its previous condi- 
tlone—Savage, pastoral, agricultural. and commrrcial stages; and qualitiva requisite 
for the prosprrity of individuals in each—Dissutisfaction of morul «nd intellectual 
minds with the present state of sociely—Increusing tendency of society to honor and 
reward virtue aud intelligence Artificial impediments to this— Hereditary titles ond 
entalls— Thelr bad effects—Pride of ancestry, ratonal and irrational — Aristocratic 
feeling in America and Euro,e—Means through which the future improvement of gu- 
ciety may be expected—Two views of the proper objects of human pursuit; one rep- 
resenting man's e joyments as principally animal, end the other as chtefly m. ral and 
intellectual—The seifiah faculties at present paramount in soclety—Cons: quences of 
thle— Keen competition of individual interests, and its advantages and disadvaniages 
—Present state uf Britain unsatisfactory. 

In the lust Lecture we considered the origins of society, of the divi- 
sion of labor, and of differences of rank. I proceed to discuss an objec- 
tion which may be urged against some of the views then stated— 
namely, that occasionally persons of defective moral principle, though 
of considerable talent—and, in other instances, weak and indolent men, 
are found in possession of high rank and fortune, while able, good, and 
enlightened individuals stand low in the scale of public honor. Let us 
endeavor to investigate the cause of this anomaly, and inquire whether 
the evil admits of u remedy. 

Man is endowed with two great chisses of facullies, so different in 
their nature, desiros, and objects, that he appears almost like two 
beings conjoiued in one: I refer to the animal propensities and moral 
sentiments. All the propensities have reference to self-sustenance, 
self-gratification, or self-aggrandizement, and do not give rise toa single 
feeling of disinterested love or regard for the happiness of other beings. 
Even the domestic affections, when acting independently of the moral 
sentiments, prompt us to seek only a selfish gratification, without 
regurd to the welfure of the beings who afford it. Examples of this 
kind may be met with, every day, in the seductions and temporary 
alliances of individuals of strong animal passions and deficient morality. 
We observe, also, thut parents deficient in intellect, in their ecstasies 
of fondness for their offspring, inspired by Philuprogenitiveneas, often 
spoil them and render them miserable; which is just indulging their 
own affections, without enlightened regard for the welfare of their 
objects. When Coibativeness rnd Dostructiveness are active, it is to 
assail other iudividuuls, or to protect ourselves against their aggressions. 
When Acquisitiveness is pursuing its objects, the appropriation of 
property to ourselves is its nim. When Salf-Esteem inspires us with 
its emotions, we ure prompted to place ourselves, and our own interests 
aud gratifications, first in all our considerations, When Love of 
Apprubation is supremely active, we desire esteem, glory. praise, or 
advancement, us public acknowledgments of our own superiority over 
other men. Secretiveness and Cantiousness, from which arise savoir 
Jaire und circumspection, are apt allies of the selfish desires. All these 
feelings are necessury to the subsisteuce of the individual or the race, 
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are good in themselves, and produce beneficial results when directed 
by the higher faculties. But, nevertheless, self-gratification is their 
primary object, and the advantages conferred by them on others follow 
only as secondary consequences of their actions. 

The other class of faculties alluded to is that of the moral sentiments, 
Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness ; these take a loftier, 
a more disinterested and beneficent range. Benevolence desires to 
diffuse universal happiness. It is not satisfied with mere self-enjoy- 
ment. As long as it sees a sentient being miserable, whom it could 
render happy, it desires to do so; and its own satisfaction is not com- 
Veneration desires to invest with 
esteem and treat with deference and respect every human being who 
manifests virtue nud wisdom; and to adore the Creator as the fountain 
of universal perfection. Conscientiousness desires to introduce and 
maintain an all-pervading justice, a state of eociety in which the merits 
of the humblest individuals shall not be over-looked, but shall be appre- 
ciated and rewarded ; and in which the pretensions of the egotist and 
the ambitious shall be circumscribed within the limits of their real 
‘deserts. 

There are certain faculties which may be regarded as auxiliaries of 
these. Ideality desires to realize the excellent and the beautiful in 
every object and action. It longs for a world in which all things shall 
be fair, and lovely, and invested with the most perfect attributes of 
form, color, proportion, and arrangement, and in which the buman 
mind shall manifest only dispositions in harmony with such a scene. 
Wonder desires the new and the untried, and serves to urge us for- 
ward in our career of improvement; while the sentiment of Hope 
smooths uud gilds the whole vista of futurity presented to the mind's 
eye, representing every desire as possible to be fulfilled, and every 
good as attainable. x 

The intellectual faculties are the servants equally of both orders of 
faculties. Our powers of obseryation and reflection may be employed 
in perpetrating the blackest crimes, or performing the most beneficent 
actions, according as they are directed by the propensities or by the 
moral sentimenta. 

We have seen that among these faculties there are several which ren- 
der man a social being; rnd we find him, accordingly, living in society, 
in all circumstances and in all stages of refinement. Society does not 
all at once attnin the highest degree of virtue, intelligence, and refine- 
ment. Like the individual, it passes through stages of infancy, youth, 
full vigor, and decay. Hence it has different standards at different 
times, by which it estimates the qualities of its individual members. 
In the rudest state, the selfish faculties have nearly unbridled sway— 
rapine, fraud, tyranny, and violence prevail; while, on the other hand, 
among a people in whom the moral sentiments are vigorous, private 
advantage is pursued with a constant respect to the rights of other 
men. In the former state of society, we should naturally expect to 
see selfish, ambitious, and unprincipled men, who are strong in mind 
and body, in possession of the highest rank and greatest wealth, 
because in the contention of pure selfishness such qualities alone are 
fitted tu succeed. In a society animated by the moral sentiments and 
intellect ns the governing powers, we should expect to find places of 
the highest honor and advantage occupied by the most moral, intelli- 
gent, and useful members of the community, because these qualities 
would be most esteemed. The former state of society characterizes 
all barbarous nations ; and the latter, which is felt by well. constituted 
minds to be the great object of human desire, has never yet been fully 
realized, By many, the idea of realizing it is regarded as Utopian ; 
by others, its accomplishment is believed possible ; by all, it is admitted 
to be desirable. It is desired, because the moral sentiments exist, and 
instinctively long for the reign of justice. good-will, refinement, and 
onjoy ment, and are grieved by the suffering which so largely ubounds 
in the present condition of humanity. 

The question is an important one, Whether man be destined to pro- 
ceed, in this world, for an indefinite time, constantly desiring pure and 
moral iustitutions, yet ever devoting himeelf to inferior objects—to tho- 
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unsatisfying labors of misdirected selfishness, vanity, and ambition ; or 
whether he will, at length, be permitted to realize his loftier concep- 
tions and enter on a thoroughly rational state of existence. 

The fact of the higher sentiments being constituent elements of our 
nature, seems to warrant us in expecting an illimitable improvement in 
the condition of society. Unless our nature had been fitted to rise up 
to the standard which these faculties desire to reach, we may presume 
that they would not have been bestowed on us. They can not have 
been intended merely to dazzle us with phantom illusions of purity, 
intelligence, and happiness, which we are deatined ever to pursue in 
vain. 

But what encouragement does experience afford for trusting that 
under any future social arrangements rank will be awarded only to 
merit? Man is a progressive being, and in his social institutions he 
ascends through the scale of his faculties, very much as an individual 
does in rising from infancy to manhood. In his sociul capacity he 
commences with institutions and pursuits related almost exclusively to 
the simplest of his animal desires and his most obvious intellectual per- 
ceptions. 

Men, in their early condition, are described by historians as savages, 
wandering amid wide-sprending forests or over extensive savannas, 
clothed in the skins of animals, drawing their chief sustenance from 
the chase, and generally waging bloody wars with their neighbors. 
This is the outward manifestation of feeble intellect and Constructive- 
ness, of dormant Ideality, very weak moral sentiments, and active pro- 
pensities. The skulls of savage nations present indications of a corre- 
sponding development of brain.* Ia this condition there is little dis- 
tinction of rank, except the superiority conferred on individuals by age, 
energy, or courage; and there is no division of labor or diversity of 
employment, except that the most painful and laborious duties are 
imposed on the women. All stand so near the bottom of the scale, 
that there is yet little scope for social distinctions. 

In the next stage we find men congregated into tribes, possessed of 
cattle, and assuming the aspect of a community, although still migra- 
tory in their habits. This state implies the posseesion of implements 
and utensils fubricated by means of ingenuity und industry; also a 
wider range of social attachment, and so much of moral principle as to 
prompt individuals to respect the property of each other in their own 
tribe. This is the pastoral condition, and it procluims an advance in 
the development of [ntellect, Constructiveness, Adhesiveness, and the 
Moral Sentiments. In this stage, however, of the social progress, 
there is still a very imperfect manifestation of the moral and intellectual 
facultiea. Acquisitiveness, unenlightened by intellect and undirected 
by morality, desires to acquire wealth by plunder rather than by indus- 


try; and the intellectual faculties have not yet comprehended the. 


advantages of manufactures and cnmmerce. In this stage, men regard 
neighboring tribes as their natural enemies—make war on them, spoil 
their substance, murder their males, and carry their females and chil- 
dren into captivity. They conceive that they crowu themselves with 
glory by these achievements. 

In such a state of society, it is obvious that those individuals who 
possess in the highest degree the qualities most useful to the commu- 
nity, and most esteemed according to their standard of virtue, will be 
advanced to the highest rank, with all its attendant advantages and 
honora. Great physical strength, a large brain and active temperament, 
with predominating Combativeness, Destructiveness, Self. Esteem, 
Love of Approbation, aod Firmness, with a very limited portion of 
morality and reflecting intellect, will carry an individual to the rank of 
a chief or leader of his countrymen. 

The next step in the progress of society is the agricultural condition, 
and this implies a still higher evolution of intellect and moral sentiment. 
To sow in spring with a view of reaping in autumn, requires not only 
economy and prudence in preserving stores and stock, and the exercise 


Strong evidence of this fact Is presented in Dr. Morton's work on the character and 
crania of the native American Indians, 
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of ingenuity in fabricating implements of husbandry, but a stretch of 
reflection embracing the whole intermediate period, and a subjugation 
of the impatient animal propensities to the intellectua! powers. To in- 
sure to him who sows that ke shall also reap, requires a general com- 
bination in defense of property, and a practical acknowledgment of the 
claims of justice, which indicate decided activity in the moral senti- 
ments. In point of fact, the brains of nations who have attained to this 
condition are more highly developed in the moral and intellectual 
regions than those of savage tribes. 

In order to reach the highest rank in this stage of society, individ- 
uals must possess a greater endowment of reflecting intellect and moral 
sentiment, in proportion to their animal propensities, than was neces- 
sary to attain supremacy in the pastoral atate. 

When nations become commercial, and devote themselves to manu- 
factures, their pursuits demand the activity of still higher endowments, 
together with extensive knowledge of natural objects, and their relations 
and qualities. In this conditiou, arts and sciences are sedulously culti- 
vated ; processes of manufacture of great complexity, and extending 
over a long period of time, are successfully conducted; extensive 
transactions between iodividuala, living often in different hemispheres, 
and who probably never saw each other personally, are carried on 
with regularity, integrity, and dispatch ; laws regulating the righta and 


duties of individuals engaged in the most complicated transactions are 


enacted, and this complicated social machinery moves, on the whole, 
with a smoothoess and regularity which are truly admirable. Such a 
scene is a high manifestation of moral and intellectual power, and man 
in this condition appears for the first time invested in hia rational char- 
acter. Observation shows that the organs of the superior faculties 
develop themselves more fully in proportion to the advancea of civiliza- 
tion, and that they are de facto largest in the most moral and enlight- 
ened nations. 

This is the stage at which society has arrived in our day, in a great 
part of Europe, and in the United States of America. In other parts 
of the globe the inferior conditions still appear. But even in the most 
advanced nations, the triumph of the rational portion of man’s nature 
is incomplete. Our institutions, manners, desires, and aspirations still 
partake, to a great extent, of the characteristics of the propensities. 
Wars from motives of aggrandizement or ambition ; unjust, and some- 
times crue} laws; artificial privileges in favor of classes or individuals; 
restrictions calculated to impede general prosperity for the advantage 
of a few; inordinate love of wealth ; overweening ambition, and many 
other inferior desires, still flourish in vigor among us. In such a state 
of society it is impossible that the virtuous and intelligent alone should 
reach the highest social stations. 

In Britain, that individual is fitted to be most successful in the career 
of wealth and its attendant advantages, who possesses vigorous health, 
industrious habits, great selfishness, a powerful intellect, and juat so 
much of the moral feelings as to serve for the profitable direction of his 
inferior powers. This combination of endowments renders self-aggran- 
dizement the leading impulse to action. It providea sufficient intellect 
to attain the object in view, and morality enough to restrain every 
desire which would tend to defeat it. A person so constituted feels 
his faculties to be in harmony with his external condition; he has no 
lofty aspirations after either goodness or enjoy ment which the state of 
society does not permit him to realize ; he is satisfied to dedicate his 
undivided energies to the active busineas of life, and is generally suc- 
cessful. He acquires wealth and distinction, stands high in social 
esteem, transmits respectability and abundance to his family, and dies 
in a good old age. 

Although his mind does not belong to the highest order, yet being in 
harmony with external circumstances, and little annoyed by the imper- 
fections which exist around him, he is one of that class which, in the 
present social condition of Britain, is reasonably lappy. We are in 
that stage of our moral and intellectual progress which corresponds 
with the supremucy of the above-mentioned combination of fuculties. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE NINETY-8IX.} 
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FnIZNDLIY RrAp Ru, we utter the VALEDICTORY, 


| 


the farewell, not to you, but to the eventful year 


just now closing. 
world, and the strifes and etruggles for wealth, 
place, and power in the new, are being sealed for 
the historian with the last echoes of the closing 
year. 

What year since our era began bas done more 
for human development, for the enlargement of 
thought and freedom of opinion, for shackle- 


breaking in the time-worn dynasties of classic j 


Europe for science, enterprise, and the upward 
march of the mental, moral, and material pro- 
gress in our own America? 

No, Reader, we will not bid you farewell, as if 
we were to part. Years come to a close. En- 
gagements terminate. Volumes are completed, 
but truths never expire. Great and useful ideas 
once projected from the great central source, roll 
onward without cessation, like the sun shedding 
light and warmth around the world. 

The PHRZNOLOGICAL Jounnat has been taken 
by not a few from its first issue in 1838. Their 
yearly letters, renewing their subscriptions, come 
to us at the close of each year as regularly as 
the child's good saint on Christmas eve, who 
brings presenta only to good children. In like 
manner we recognize the annual visits of our 
long-time readers, as an indorsement of our 
„ goodcess.” If we may continue the figure, 
these kind evidences that our labor is appreciated 
makes us feel strong to do more and better for the 
futnre, and thus our Christmas greeting gives us 
hope and bappiners for a whole year 


Then, let onr Santa Claus delay not bis | 


coming, for he shall find ut our fireside evidences 
of our faith in his existence and good-will; and 
to show that our welcome is as broad as his 
generosity, we announce our doors to be open to 
him, not at Christmas only, but every day from 
the beginning of the Christmas montb. 

Tenms, ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN A MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 


— 3 


On the 15th of October last, the New York 
Homeopathic Medical College was inaugurated. 
Dr. S. B. Barlow, of this city, made the inaugural 
address to the faculty, students, and friends of the 
College, which, as might have been expected from 
him, was au able and learned discourse. 

In the course of his remarks, he took occasion 
to speak favorably of Phrenology as an aid to the 
physician, and to encourage its study in the in- 
stitution. From a man of Dr. Barlow's liberal 
spirit, and from his learning and high position, 
we regard this recommendation as a very im- 
portaut step toward the success and prosperity of 
that institution. Such an indorsement, wherever 
Dr. Barlow is known, will place Phrenology in a 
favorable light. 


Tre old world possessed more Veneration than 
Benevolence. The first was ill directed in the ob- 
jects to which the sentiment attached. The sec- 
ond was weak in its manifestations, and its feeble 
voice was hardly heard amid the din and tumult 
of the lower propensities. 
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Its wars for freedom in the old 


To Correspondents. 


I. A. T.— Lou will find in the November num- 
ber, p. 67, an answer to your question about the malar 
Bones being the dividing line between the anterior and 
middle lobes of the bratn, and thus between the organs of 
intellect and those of animal propensity. The frontal 
einus, or opening between the two plates of the skull, is 
described in all worke on anatomy. Dr. Rush promul- 
gated the idea that the voice is affected by the frontal 
sinus. Persons with a hesvy bes- voice have a larger 
sinus than those who have a light tenor or treble voice, 
and uuul the voice changes as persous pats from childhood 
to puberty, the frontal sious is not developed. 


J. L. L.—Suppose a man to have Philopro- 
genitiveness large and Conjugslity and Amativeness fall, 
which would be be likely io regard with the most affec- 
tion, his wife or his chiluren? 


Ana, Such a questiou cau not be answered categorically, 
as it would depend on which organs were moet strongly 
appealed to. The wife might have a disposition not con- 
genlal to the husband, while the cbildreu being @ com- 
binetion unlike either mother or father might be very 
congenial to the father. The reverse of this with opposite 
results might also be true. 


R. H. Does Secretiveness, full or large, give a 
person what is termed “ tact ;” and if so. u ould that oraau 
cuitivated to a good extent contribute to a man’s success 
in business. provided it be not cultivated at the expense 
of the moral faculties, viz., Couscientiousness, cte. In 
examining my head more than two years since, you 
mar ed Serretiveness only four (average), while the organs 
that propel and impel me are six. I desire to be potitte, 
but : onest. Do Causality and Comparison give a man 
tact 


Ana, It requires a considerable degree of Seeretiveness, 
large perceptive organs, and a good development of 
Human Nature to produce tact. Secretiveness alone pro- 
duces concealment, siyness, and reserve, Tact is Secrete 
lveness guided by practical intellect, or rather practical 
intellect rendered shrewd and politlo by an Infuslon of 
Becretiveness, Svcrctiveness, to a fair extent, contributes 
to a man’s success in business, but should not, of course, 
be culilvated at the expense of the moral faculties. 
Causallty and Comparison, of course ald in giving ragacity, 


and are al -o useful in that manifestation of mind called 
tuct; but generaliy men of tact are not largely developed 
In the higher reasoning elements. Tact is that ready prac- 
Ucal availability of mind which enables one t. see quickly 
and act on the spur of tne moment. A man having much 
tact and but tittle calm, strong, reasoning power, is apt to 
overdo in the matter of tact, and become a man oi ex- 
pedieuts aud euperfi-ial complications, and early always 
crosses his own track before he geis through. Such men 
seldom do business on great fundamental principles of 
reason, justice, and order. They have ag many prices as 
they have customers and sell as they cau e llahi o’ chaps.” 
We do not ignore tact. but would have it act in obedience 
to the reason and the conacience. 


E. W.—1st Is the development of the brain the 
cause of the increase of the size of the cranium where these 
organs sre located? It has been stated by a man in die- 
pute with me that “a certain reaction increases the eize of 
the skn'l, and the various bnmps sre thus fliled with some 
fleshy rubrtance which is not brain?“ 


Ans. The skull is made as a covering and protection, 
not as a prison-house fur the brain. The sbel; of an oyster 
does not hinder the growth of the ſlen, nor does the ekull 
or cranium hinder the growth of the brain; and when any 
part of the brain requires more room than it has, the inner 
enrface of the akull is absorbed or dissolved, and new bony 
matter formed on the outside; otherwise, how could a 
child's skull, wbich is comparatively hard and frm, ever 
become large, as it does In manhood ? 


2d. If the brain makes the“ bumps” around where the 
brain exists, bow do yuu reconcile tne fact that Language 
and several other orgaus are situated where the brain does 
not have aocese? 


Ang. The brain has accees to the skull at the location of 
the organ of Language, which le directly on the plate 
which forms the upper arch of the orbit of the eye, and, 
when the organ is large, it presses that plate downward 
and forward, and pushes the eye outward, The brain fils 
the akull as completely as an egg fills the shell. 


W.—Your description of the temperament is not 
very explici The coarse halr and features Indicate the 
Motive Temperament, while tbe light thin skin seems to 
indicate the Vital. Tbe union of euch a person with one 
strongly Vital, having a round, plump organization, would 
not be anfavorable In lis effects on offspring. 


Lrwiss Gymnastics, for Ladies, Gentleme 
Children, and Boston Journal of Physical Culture 
and published by Dio. Lewis, M. D., Buston. ẹ 
in advence. 


We hail this periodical with pleasure. We in 
Lewis, and believe him capable of producing 
Journal, and also of doing a great work for the | 
eulture of our degeneratiog race. The frst numb 
ing the date of November, is a neat, we might say, 
look ng quarto of sixteen pages. The content 
number before us are decidedly good, and we tru 
have such support as will enable its editor to ma 
that it ougbt to be. 

There is certainly enough in the subject, and th 
understands It, For many years we have labore: 
seminnte the doctrine of the neceasity of physical 
in order that men may have “a sound mind in a 
body ;” and itis with the greater pleasure, there 
we cordially commend this new candidate fo 
favor. It should be in the hands of every studen 
men of sedentary habita; we might go farther | 
every family would receive benefit from perusing 
especially those who are not laborious in their ba 
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A Worb wiru You 


Reader, do you want to be restored to health, and know 
how to keep yourself and others well? Are you a olerey- 
man? u lawyer? a merchant? a teacher? on srst fen 
mon of letters? Are you a mechane? a farmer? a 
miner? natudent? Are you a sick woman. worn down 
wih work or family cares? or a girl, delicate, nervous 
rom stuly, ond predleposed to consumption ¥ You ma 
rely on tt, there is no publication in the world from whie 

on can gain a much valuable Information relative to the 
— of Life and Health, as 


The Water-Core Journal. 


In it the true nature and cause of disense are fully and 
ationally explained, and one of iis principal objects ts to 
euch 


How to Keep Well. 


Sut as some from Hereditary affections or supposed nna- 
oldable causes do not enjoy health, one deparinent of the 
nn. la devoted to articles relailve to the treatment of 
liseases, where you may learn 


How to Recover Health when Sick. 


The Joven is now in the Hen year of publication, 
nd thousands in every part of the county ure ready ta 
estify * the priceless benefits they have derived from ita 
erusa 


Punlished monthly at #1 a year. 
mapplicalion, Addrers 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

803 Broadway, New York. 


Extra ĪNDUCEMENT. 
As nn inducement for all to be prompt in remit- 
ng their subscriptions, we will send, post-paid by 
ail, a copy of 


Water-Cure for the Million 
> every person who forwards his or her yearly 
abseription either singly or in clubs, for the 


Water-Cure Journal 
revious to the first day of January, i861. Terms 
beral. Send for a specimen. 
Fowrer ann WELLs, 808 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Dozen Reasons 
WHY EVERYRODY SHOULD READ THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
J, Beesuse jt teaches you how to recover Health. 
2. Becanes it teaches you bow to avoid Disenae, 
R. Because it unfolda the true ecienre of Hanan Life. 
J. It explains the Laws and Conditions of ea. 
5. It eowbles you to dispense with al) Drug Medicines, 
6, I ensbles you in mostenses to be your own Physician. 
7. Its doctrines promote Temperanrs In all things, 
. Tt tenda to the corteetion of alt Injurions Habits, 
9. Its influence in sorlety is in all respects Retormatory, 
10. lis teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 
11. Tr advorates the only posible basis for the enduring 
nspérity and improvement of the Human Race, 
12, Becatisn it was tne first Journal in the world to bring 
fore ine people u knowledge of the trae or Hygiente 
tem Of the Hahn Art. 
Published mombly for #! a year; ton copfes for 47. 
AGENTS WANTED. Specit ens sent on application. 
Aditress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
£05 Broadway, Now York, 


— — ͤ—— 
‘EPORTERS’ Poounoer sPrito Books. 
lon. T. M. Res von said, “Had PuONOURAFHY leon known 10 
PE EO, HL Wahid hate saran me DE VGA ene kaline” 

naal of Phonogrophy. Fxerc's Interpag'd. Pitman 6 
tere Compani Guide to Verbatim Reporte 1 00 


Specimaps will be sent 


vimreruphio Tenchar, A Freutbe on fenen hon. 1 
„e Reporter's Mangal. to follow the FA. Teacher A0 
onogruphie Instructor, Ry Pitman... ......, 25 
story of Shortian! to the Rewortiny Style. 10 
ynowruptile Render Compao'n to Phanos, 25 


iw Manners Bow, Correspoiwliog style 0.0... 76 
pmegraphic Vencher for Beginners. By Webster. 
nerean Manual of Phonography, By Longley... 
ionographie Copy Book, with Morocen Covers. .,. 
ank Copy Book, Ruled, without Gover sessa: 10 
e American Phonetic Mictionary, By Smalley... 4 0+ 
„Bonk of Psalms in Reporting Style. By Pitman 1 00 
Phe above bunks wilt be sent, prepnid, by rowr of dhe 
ner Mart, on receli of prire, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 408 Broadway, New York. 


—— 


Merry’s Must Ax D Parry's 
MAGAZINE 
THE DOLLAR MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH, 


The publishers of thia veteran monthly, in addition to 
thelr able corps of edjiors and scores of other regular con- 
tribulors are happy m unnounce that the renowned 

JACOB ABBUTT 

(whore Harper's Story Books, Rollo Books, Lucy Booka 
and lota of ether churning juveniles are “femilar aa 
amar hald worde") has cngiwed to furnish a series of 
Choice articles during the ensulog yenr The Momus te 
Unquestioon bly the best perorlical of H» kind in the Unton 
= literally a Tr-nsury of Knowledge and Gallery ot A muse- 
mom- filled wnh Pals „ Sketches, Travels, Bingrapny, 
Ilistory, Anecdotes, Dialogues, Poetry, Enigmas, Purzies, 
er., otc, 

Anew volume hegina with tho Jantiary number, which 
will he ready the Tat of December, 

Terme, $! n yenar in advance. Single coples, 10 cents. 
Now ia the time to subeority 

Address J. N. S EARNS & Co,, 

1 Nassau Street, New York. 


Irvrxe’s Lire or WasHINOTOx. 
Complete in five volumes. $7. 
A beatiful eden, Sent by express on rerelpt of plee. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, sos Uroudway, New York, 


rT 
Toe RURAL AMERICAN. 

50,009 COPIES OF THE RURAL AMERICAN, of 
tien. N. Ya wilh be wot FREE m Dember next, to 
farmers and oteers who want the best. largest, most 
splendid, and gnrarsar Agricultural Faun Weexiy in 
the Union! Ne ather paper cen now compare whit in 
style anil real value—only $ in clubs twenty-five per 
Cent. largor than any paper of the kind! Cord AGENTS 
wanted in every town ty tne U. S Premiums magolfi- 
cent! Clrontates in nil the States. Vol. g degina Jan. lat. 
Send your namos seg oe in eluhe lo T. H. MINER & 
SON, Clinton, Onelda County, N. Y. 


Wesster's Dicrionartres.— 
POST-PAID RY MAIL. 
WERSTERS FAMILY DICTIONARY....,..$1 50 
WEBSTER'S QUARTO DICTIONARY ...... 125 
WEBSTER'S POCKET DICTIONARY ......: DO 


Address FOWLER AND WELIS. 
505 Broadway, New Vork. 


Tux Grover ann BAKER 


SEWING MACHINE. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 

For families to use that desire n atiteh unrivaled for 
BEAUTY, ELASTICITY, and STRENGTH. This ma- 
chine sews equally well on all fabrlos: mustin, cotton, 
linen, woolen cloth, ete; from the Anest SWISS MUSLIN 
up tothe HEAVIEST BEAVER CLOTH or LEATHER, 
Ti finishes Its own work, which is more durable than any 
fabric, runs at n quicker rate of speed than any other, Is 
very simple in us cunstraction, easily understood, and 
with proper management Never GETS ovr or REPAIR. 
Making a stitch peculiar to itself, 

THK CELEBRATED DOUBLE Lock STITCH, 
It is Impossible to make any improvement on the latter, 
and all other mackives being Inferior, it claims universal 
favor as 
THE UNRIVALED GROVER & BAKER'S. 
Ench n machine, “ok op ove WovsEHOLD ans, ls now 
considered na essentia! to the comrort of n well-regulated 
family us" FIRE IN WINTER,” or “LAMPS AFTER 
TWILIGHT." 

We only desire thal every ome shalt give ita falr and 
impartial examination, conscious that Ils own superior 
merits vin be apparent to every digcerning oye. 

4% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, — 
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Tun American WATER-CURE 
ALMANAC FOR 1831, 
Contains—Pood and Its Uses: The Amerlean Costume: 
The Apiosian Well at Louisville, Ky, :“ Ye Luzie Fevre * 
ae the People [gnorunt; Fushionahle Saieites: 1'hys- 
Weal Tuprovement: The Resurrection of Muscle: Material 
for Boils; A Water Song Polar Onjeetin » Answered; 
A Sermon on Malt; A Piese for the Rochat; Sieep; The 
Ravhels: How the General Gov Well: Kinesipnthy or 
Movement-Oure: Care af (he Teeth: Calenders Calenisted 
for Different Latita ves, ete, only six ocnta, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 305 Broailway, New York. 


ILLUSTRATED Purenonoatoan 
ALMANAC FOR 186}, 

Contains Names of all the Organs: Rdw. C. Banoell, with 
Portrait; Chauncey Vibburd. ith Likeness; Prot, Olm- 
sted. with Portrait; Lord Rigin, with Portraits James 
Stephens, Wife Lehner Mary Shumar—fealth; 8 J. 
M'Reynolds—atl Mind; Lowell Mason, Musigiao: Rev, 
J. S, Harden, Wife Pot: J. W. Bulkley. Soperintend- 
ent ef chmee; Prof Groux. Namlamartet: Henry Welle, 
American Expresa; Philip Thomas, with Portruits Gen! 
Garibatdl, the Patriot; Hun. J. A. Mcdonald, of Canada: 
Deacon J. Polllips, 100 yenrs olds Wm. I. Mackenzie, 
Leaver of the Canadian Retwiion, 1657: Parson Brown. 
low., with Porteait; Learning Phrenology at Home; 
Phonoeraphy and Reporung; Phrenology in Phindete 
phia; Repórter Directory ; Table of Eclipses; Calendars 
eaten for Difero Latitudes. ete. Only six ce ma. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 80 Broadway, New York. 


Tue 


sont pipklir, as well as the most useful books lately pub- 


labed are the 
Foor 


Hind-Books for Home- Improvement. comprising our 
— Berion, and sumetines familarty called The 


‘our 
Hows, 
allor which may be had, bound in one large handsome 
gilt volume, for $1 50. 


HOW TO WRITE: 


A New Pocket Masvat or Composrtron axn Ler- 
Ten WANG. Just tre thing fr everybody who bns ocon- 
sion lo write a leer, or au article on Love, Friendany 
Business, or anything ele. L is universuly approv 
and pronounced indispensable to the vonng man or 
woman. Price, in paper, 10 cents; la muslin, 50 centa. 

Now TO TALK; 

4 New Pockrt Maxrar or Conversation ann D- 
RATE—should be in the hands of every one «ho desires to 
taik oarrcetly, clenely, fluently, fireibly, eloquently, and 
effeetvely, whether in the drawing-room, the de ating 
Net, or the pantie meeting. Probably no work la the 
Eugheh langusgo contains so much us-ful matter on tom 
subject in ao amall a space; and it is not a grammar, bat 
au iywresting book to read, Price, in paper, 30 centa; in 
muslin, 60 cents. 

HOW TO BEHAVE: 

A New Tooker Mayvat or Errrnttaax Engeerre 
AND Gum TO Connect Prisoxar Hanis, Ifyou desire 
to know whet Good Manners require, under all che various 
cirouwwma cos of social ie, at home and abroad, this is 
the hook you want. The New York &rening wirror pro- 
nounced this “the mest compleve thing ot the kind we 
have ever seen.” It is kenn acerpted ns n standard 
work on the subject of manners, More than Y5 000 roples 
have alrendy becu smd, Price, 20 couts; muslin, 50 centa, 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS: 


A New Docket MANUAL or Paacrieat Arraras. AND 
Geir ro Success Ix THR Vantovs Prravits or Live. 
Indispensable for the Olerk, the Apprentice, the Farmer- 
Boy, the Book-Agent, and ad Business Meo, It teaches 
how to chod-e a yntrewt, how to educate omeseif tor It, 
and how to follow it with evrtala suecens, Tt ia emiveniy 
practical, and adapied to the wama of all classes, Price, 
40 cents: musin, 50 ents, 

FUWLER AND WELLS, 205 Broadway, New York. 


For Beginners, Phonography Made Easy. 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR, 
BY BEN rue. 


A mne and attra live exposition of the Ponnographic 
System for the Use of Schools Coplousty Ulastroted. 
Bent post paid for twenty-five cents, ny 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 3 * Headway, New York, 

— —— ———— — 


REDUCTION IN THE Pincers OF 
MAPS, 
Rediield's Guide to Kansas, Ilustra led by two larga 


apa 75 pants. 
ede Guide to the Kansaa Hol Region, with a Map, 
embracing the Northern and Southern Route, from the 
Miasouri River to Pike's Peak. 20 cents. 
Tho above works will bo sent by unl, posi-puid, on 
receipt af 50 cents, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, sos Brondway, New York. 


W aren: URE FOR THE MILLION 
given sway. See udvertisement of WArAHH CRE JORNAL. 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


| 


— 


> 


1860.] 


Tun WATER-CUNE JOURNAL For 
Decorber contains—Votemea XXX. and XXXL: Fa- 
m'her Letters — No. 3; Home Treatment: The Feet wed 
Hand- —tlieie Paias acd Penatiies—The Management of 
the Finger Nail; Professional Practee: Dr Halt on 
Gymnustles; Woman's First Need; Water-Cure in 
Arka: sus: Letters from tee People; Dr. Holmes’ Ad- 
drea; Flowing Short Heir tor Ladies; Nems fom 
III; Rothsnat Oyummnesties: Th. Massrebnectia Medi- 
eal Somety; Swahlowing Artileial Teeth: Mensies und 
Tuberclen; Chalengo we Dr. Reese; Advice 10 those who 
wani Advice; Getttng Good by Dong Gond; The Phur- 
maceutical Conventlon; Poison jor Cures; Mislakra of 
Phssicians; Telegraphic Diapatebes, Monthly, ¢l a year, 
Specimens sent gratis. AGENTS WANTED. 

FOWLER AND WELLS 
808 Broadway, Now York. 
LIFE ILLUSTRATE D, 

A FIRST-CLASS 
WEEKLY PICTORIAL PAPER, 
FOR THE 
FRIENDS OF PROGRESS AND THEIR FAMILIES. 
The ptan of the Paper embraces: 


A Weekly summary of Passing Fvents, For- 
elga. Domestic, Literary, Scientific, and Flamanitery, w th 
mise-llanes us jutellig ne-, so condense «8 to preeent in a 
Moderate compass everythtug which un intelligent family 
ought te know. 


New Inventlons, calculated to save labor, pro- 


mote comtort, abridge suffering, and dignify life, ate illus- 
traicd aud described. 


Better Health is the first necessity of the 
people, and it is one of the objects of Li ILLUSTRATED to 
point out tre canses of ili-health and the means of regain- 
Ing and preserving lt. 


kural Affairs.—A considerable portion ‘of our 
apace is devoted to matter designed to promoto Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Fruit Cutture. and rural affairs gener- 
ally. Tnisdep.r-vent of Lire ILLUSTRATED bus wel with 
universal approval. 

Fina ly. Whatever may tend to Illustrato Life 
as it passes, whatever may assist our readers to live wisely, 
to live happily, or to Ive long, is comorehended in our 
plen. We aspire to make our paper worthy in every 
resoeet of its name; and we huve abundant means and 
factlitics for attaining our object. 


Term. -M e wili send Ten Copies, one vear, for 
210; Five Coplea, for #8; Three Copen, for HA: One Copy, 
for 2. Payment lu advacce, The paper seut no longer 
tbun pild for, 

Subecrptions may commence at any time. 

Canadlan Subser-bers will send 26 cents a ‘yoar addl- 
lonal for U. 8. postage. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broudway, New Tork. 


TRE Youne Man’s Way To 


INTFLLIGENCE, RESPECTABILITY, HONOR. AND 
USEFULNESS.- This is a very exceilen work, and 
every young man should procure acopy. Price, prepuid 
by mail, 50 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
48 Broaaway, New York. 


AN EXPOSITION 
OFTHE . 


5 M 
Swepisn Movement-Courr. 
EMBRACING 
The History and Philos«pby of this system of Medleal 
Treatment, with exumples of Sngie Movements, and 
directius for tneir use iu various forma of Chronio Dire 
ease, forming acomplele manual of exercises; together 
with 
A SUMMARY OF THE PRINC{PLE3 OF GENERAL 
HYGIENE, 
By Gronax H. Ta VIn, A. M., M. D., Principal Physician 
to the Rem. dial Hywienle In-titu'e of New York City. 
Price, p. st- paid. 81 25. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway, New Tork. 


s * 
1D UCA TION Com PLETE.—('on- 
talniog Phvsiology, Animal and Mental: Memory, and 
Intellectual Improvement, and Self-Culture, and Per- 
fection of Character, witu IItustruons. One terge vol- 
awe. Price 72. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York, Puolisvers, 
„Self- Mad“, or New r Made,’ is the motto of the au- 
thor. Thi- is a capit} work, und. iu our „non, the best 
of the kin’ {nthe English langange. No individnal can 
read a page of t wlihont being improved thereby. We 
wish it were in the hands of every young mun aud woman 
in America. — ommon-Schvol .ournal, 


3 8 ane eS ee ane 
Gymnastic:  JSPECIAL ATTENTION IS 
for glven to thy Pnys- el Education of Girts and 
Women in WIN S TOWARD PHYSICAL 
PERFECTI ,v. Soe Pinte and Cuis repre- 
sOutDg che Girls’ Gymnasium. 


Girls. 


— —ũ— —— — — 8 — — ———— — 


WHEELER & WITSON'S 


Srwina MACHINES. 
NEW IMPROVEMENTS— REDUCED PRICES. 


Tus Witrecen & WILSON Manuractuaine Co. beg to 
stato tnnt, in the redaction of the prices of their Sewing 
Machines. the pubiie ndall have the benefit of the decisions 
of the United States Courts in favor of their patents, This 
reduction is made in the belief that tney will hereafter 
have no liligation expenses in cefense of their rights, The 
Woecler & Wilson Sewing Machines will now be sold at 
rates that will pay fa-r profits on the cap tal Invested, cost 
of anufacure, and expevee of innking aules— such prices 
as will enadte the Company, as heretofore to sell first-class 
Machines, and warrant them in every particular, 

They are adapted to every want thut can be supplied by 
a Sewing Machine, and approved alike by Familivx, Drees 
Makers, Corset Makers, Gat-cr Fitters, Shoe Binders, Vest 
Makera, and Tailora generally. 

Each Machine complete with a Hemmer. „AFi 
OFFIC?., 505 Broadway, New Tork. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


Betng a New Theory and System of Practical Penman- 
chip, Designed as a Text-Book for Schools and Private 
Students. 

Tols is the title of a new work just iseucd, which it ie 
believed will da more to improve the penmanship of all 
classes than all otners ever before written. It teaches not 
only how to write, but ineirue's in what good writing con. 
sists. Knowing thia, the student becomes a critie, and 
thin pont attained, nothing but practico Is necessary to 
maka him an accomplished © enman. 

Sent by mall, port-paid, tor 50 cents. AGENTS 
WANTED. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New Tork. 


ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, PAIRENOLOGICAL, AND HT- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS aND PRACTITIONERS 
k MAY BB ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


Dy Mail or Bapresa. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

A heauttfal set of anatomical and i ea pistes, 
six In number, mounted on canvas and rollera, or color- 
ed. Price, #12. 

Also. Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set, Price, 86. 

Also, Weber's ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Mantkins, from $325 to £1,000 each. 

8keletons—French wired—ready for use, from $85 to 


$45 each. 

HYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia... 
Dr. Shew's Family Pbysicfan....... S 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases 
Domestic Practice ot Hydropathhũ / 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 

ard worka. 

The New Pocket Syringe..,...... e 
Breast Pumps 
Nipple Shi oll. 


PH RENOLOG . 
Specimens for Socictles and Private Cabinets. Forte of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. II. Benton, Henry Clay. Rev. Dr. Doda, Thomas 
A. Emmelt, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., etc. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with sufety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 
Alro, Fowler's Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Churts, and marked Busts. 


Crayon Heads ..... te ꝓ ⁊ 41 30 to $3 00 
Water Color Heads..... 82 88 5 * 8 * 5 00 
Ol! Color Ilead Vꝶmumm·m cece were ence enee 400 * 800 


How ro LIVE; 
ECONOMY ILLUSTRATED. 
USEFUL LESSUNS IN HOUSEKEEPING, 
SHOWING 
llow ro Leva, llow to Have, 
How 10 Gain. How ro ge Harrer. 


Including the story of the necdlewoman who supporten 
herself and four cothiren on 
A DIME A DAY. 

No man. woman. or «nid enn read thla book witbon. 
being int-resed and inatructed in us lessonae of econony 
in things that periain to every-day ilte in every fawity 

Price, post- paid; 75 ent. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
203 Broadway, New York. 


Or, Domestic 


Warer-Cure FoR TIE MILLION 
given away. See adverttwement of Watme-Cune Jour. 
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Ho that shortens the rad to any one branch of educa- 
tlon, confers a lasting good upon mankind.” 


Tur Penman’s MANUAL, 


BEING A NEW THEORY AND SYSTEM OF PRAC- 
TICAL PENMANSHIP, DESIGNED 48 A TEXT- 
BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. 
BY A BUSINESS PENMAN. 

In this manual, penmanship— being taught both 
as an art and a science - is made a matter of both 
mind and muscle, The mind is educated by 
theory; the muscles of the fingers, hand, wrist, 
and arm, by discipline and practice. 

The copy-setting method—we can not call ite 
system—bas been practiced from time immemorial. 
Penmanship, when taught after this plan, is 
based almost solely upon Imitation. In the 
“ Penman's Manual” Imitation not only aids in 
the work, bul nearly every faculty of the intellect 
ts called into exercise. 

This work also guides the pupil fo a full knowl- 
edge of penmanship, by means of short, plain, 
and easy rules rules which, like those in gram- 
mar or arithmetic, are to be committed to 
memory. 

The pupil simply by reading and understand- 
ing tbo“ Penman's Manual,“ becomes a good judge 
and able critic of writing. This fact alone is one 
of the strongest and most conclusive proofs of the 
superiority ef the system over all others. 

A pupil that knows what good writing shou/d 
be, will soon, by dint of practice, be enabled to 
make it what it should be. 

In nine tenths of the common schools of our 
country, penmanship is taught without any at- 
tempt at system. Pareuts are trusting to chance 
to make their children good writers. If the pupil, 
for example, happens this year to make any per- 
ceptible progress or improvement in writing, next 
year, by a change cf teachers, and consequently a 
change, copics, he will find his hand-writing 
broken up, an‘l, instead of a farther progress, his 
course will be backward. 

A grcat share of the teachers of our common- 
schonis are not only very poor penmen themselves, 
but almost totally ignorant of the fundamental 
principles af the art. 

Tn the Penman's Manual” we believe we have 
produced a work that will prove a full remedy 
for all these difficulties. A work that must 
henceforth become authority for all matters per- 
taining to penmanship. A work that not only 
shortens the road to a knowledge of this branch, 
but makes a sure thing of learning to write. 

In writing the Penman’s Manual,” the aim 
was to make the work plain, practical, interest- 
ing, and to the point. The language is neither 
that of the philosopher or of the child - abobe no 
one's comprehension, beluw no one's dignity of 
expression. 


Tho “ Penman’s Manual” does not make any 
change in school books, as it fills a place hereto- 
fore unoccupied. The work can be studied in 
connection with moat uf the copy-books used in the 
schools 

A copy of tho Penman’s Manual” will be sent 
by mail. prepaid, for 50 conts - a price that places 
the work in rench of all cla-ses. 


FowLxR AND WELLS, 
808 Broad way, New Tork. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE NINETY-TWa,] 

Ia savage times, the rude, athletic warrior was the chief of his tribe; 
and he was also probably the most happy, because he possessed in the 
greatest degree the qualities necessary for success, and was deficient 
in all the feelings which, in his circumstances, could not obtain gratifi- 
cation. If he had had Benevolence, Idenlity. Veneration, and Con- 
scientiousness also largely developed, he would have been unhappy, 
by the aspirations after higher objects and conditions which they would 
have introduced into his mind. The same rule holds good in our own 
case. Those individuals who have either too little of the selfish pro- 
pensities or too much of the moral feelings, are neither successful nor 
happy in the present state of British society. The former can not 
successfully maintain their ground, in the great struggle for property 
which is going on around them; while the latter, although they may 
be able to keep their places in the competition for wealth, are con- 
stantly grieved by the misery and imperfection which they are com- 
pelled to witness, but can not remove. They have the habitual con- 
sciousness, also, that they are laboring for the mere means of enjoy- 
ment, without ever reaching enjoyment itself; and that their lives are 
spent, as it were, in a vain show or a feverish drenm. 

In these examples, we observe that society has been slowly but 
regularly advancing toward elevating virtue and intelligence to public 
honor; and we may reasonably hope that, in proportion to the increase 
of knowledge, especially of the law which renders moral! and intellectual 
attainment indispensable to the highest enjoyment, will the tendency 
to do homage to virtue increase. The impediments to a just reward 
of individual merit do not appear to be inherent in human nature, but 
contingent. There are, however, artificial impediments to the 
accomplishment of thie end, among which stand conspicuous hereditary 
titles of honor. 

The feudal kings of Europe early acquired or assumed the power 
of conferring titles of honor and dignity ou men of distinguished qual- 
ities, as a mark ‘of approbation of their conduct, and as a reward for 
their services to the state. As reasun and morality urge no objections 
toa title of honor being conferred on a man who has done an important 
service to his country, the practice of ennobling individuals was easily 
introduced. The favored peer, however, naturally loved his offspring ; 
and without considering any consequences beyond his own gratification, 
he induced the king to add a right of succession, in favor of his chil- 
dren, to the dignities and privileges conferred on himself. We vow 
know that if he himself had really been one of nature's nobility, and if 
he had allied himself to a partner, also possessing high qualities of brain 
and general constitution, and if the two had lived habitually in accord- 
ance with the natural laws, he would have transmitted his noble nature 
to his children; and they, having the stamp of native dignity upon 
them, would have needed no patent from an earthly sovereign to 
maintain them in their father's rank. But this law of nature being 
then unknown; or the noble, perhaps, having attained to distinction by 
one or two distinguished qualities merely, which were held in much 
esteem in his own day. and being still deficient in many high endow- 
ments; or having from passion, love of wealth, ambition, or some other 
unworthy motive, married an inferior partner, he is conscious that he 
can not rely on his children inheriting natural superiority, and he 
therefore desires, by artificial means, to preserve to them, for ages, 
the rank, wealth, titles, and power which he has acquired, und which 
nature intended to be the rewards in every generation solely of supe- 
rior endowments. The king grants a right of succession to the titles 
and dignity ; and Parliament authorizes the father to place his estates 
under entail. By these meuns, his heirs, however profligate, imbecile, 
and unworthy of honor and distinction, are enubled to hold the highest 
rank in society, to exercise the privileges of hereditary legislators, and 
to receive the revenues of immense estates, which they may squander 
or devote to the most immoral of purposes. In these instances, legis- 
lators have directly contradicted nature. All this, you will perceive, 
is following out the principle, that individual aggrandizement is the 

\ great object of each succeesive occupant of this world. These meas- 
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ures, however, are not successful. They are productive, often, of 
misery ; as every one knows who has observed thé wretched condition 
of many nobles and heira of entail, whose profligacy and imbecility 
render them unfit for their artificial atation. 

In regard to society at large, this practice produces baneful effects. 
A false standard of consideration is erected ; the respect and admira- 
tion of the people are directed away from virtue and intelligence to 
physical grandeur and ostentation, and low objects of ambition are 
presented to the industrious clnsses of every grade. When extraordi- 
nary success in trade raises the banker or merchant to great wealth. 
instead of devoting it, and the talents by means of which it was 
acquired, to the improvement and elevation of the class from which he 
has sprung, he becomes ashamed of his origin, is fired with the ambi- 
tion of being created a noble, and is generally found wielding his wbole 
energies, natural and acquired, in the ranks of the aristocracy against 
the people. If the distinctions instituted by nature were left to oper- 
ate, the effect would be that the people would, as a general rule, ven- 
erate in others, and themselves desire, the qualities most estimable 
according to their own moral and intellectual perceptions ; the stand- 
ard of consideration would be rectified and raised in proportion to their 
advance in knowledge and wisdom; and a great obstruction to improve- 
ment, crented by artificial and hereditary rank, would be removed. 

We are told that in the United States of America, where no dis- 
tinct clase of nobility exists. aristocratic feelings, and all the pride of 
ancestry, are at least as rampant as in England, in which the whole 
frame-work of society is constituted in reference to the ascendency of 
an ancient and powerful aristocracy ; and I see no reason to doubt the 
statement. Differences of rank were instituted when the Creator 
bestowed the mental organs in different degrees on different men, and 
rendered them all improvable by education. It is natural and benefi- 
cial, therefore, to esteem and admire nature’s nobility; men greatly 
gifted with the highest qualities of our nature, and who have duly cul- 
tivated and applied them. The Creator, also, in conferring on man the 
power to transmit, by means of his organization, his qualities and con- 
dition to his offspring, has laid the foundation for our admiration of a 
long line of illustrious ancestors. This direction of ambition may be- 
come a strong assistant to morality and reason, in inducing men to attend 
to the organic laws in their matrimonial alliances, and in their general 
conduct through life. According to the doctrines expounded in a pre- 
vious Lecture, if two persons, of high mental and bodily qualities, were 
to marry, to observe the natural laws during their lives, to rear a fam- 
ily, and to train them also to yield steady obedience to these laws in 
their conduct, the result would be, that the children would inherit the 
superior qualities of their parents, hold the same high rank in the esti- 
mation of society, be prosperous in life, and form specimens of human 
nature in its best form and condition. If these children, again, observed 
the organic laws in their marriages, and obeyed them in their lives, 
the tendency of nature would still be to transmit, in an increasing ratio, 
their excellent endowments to their children; and there is no ascer- 
tained limit to this series. It would be a just gratification to Self- 
Esteem to belong to a family which could boast of a succession of truly 
noble men and women, descending through ten or twelve generations , 
and it would be an object of moat legitimate ambition to be admitted to 
the honor and advantages of an alliance with it. This is the direction 
which the natural sentiments of family pride and admiration of ancestry 
will take, whenever the public intellect is enlightened concerning the 
lawe of our constitution. In times past, we have seen these two sen- 
timents acting as blindly and perniciously as Veneration does, when, in 
the absence of all true koowledge, it expends iteelf in preposterous 
superstitions. It, however, is always performing its proper function 
of venerating, and is ready to take a better direction when it receives 
illumination ; and the same will hold good with the two feelings in 
question. [ro BE OO Rb. ] 

Tue violence done us by others is often less painful than that which 
we do to ourselves. 
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GUISEPPE GARIBALDI. 


His CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 


In the portrait of Garibaldi we see a remark- 
ably fine temperament, which gives intensity to the 
intellect and great purity and elevation to the feel- 
ings. The forehead is prominent, high, and re- 
markably full about the eyes, and from the root 
of the nose up through its center, evincing very 
great practical talent, memory, and readiness of 
mind, 

The top head is high, particularly at Benevo- 
lence, showing superior kindness and moral eleva- 
tion; while, as it will be seen, his head is nar- 
row and flattened at the sides, indicating frank- 
ness, unselfishness in matters, and u 
lack of cruelty, By the shape of his head, we in- 
fer that Self-Esteem, Firmness, and the social or- 
gans are large, giving dignity, unconquerable 
Pai and deep-toned and constant affec- 


Garibaldi, if ever man did, deserves the love 
and remembrance of all free minds, A devoted 
patriot from his youth, his career has been illus- 
trated by the most heroic achievements in behalf 
of the common liberties of our race. He was born 
July 4, 1806, about fifty-four years ago, at Nice, 
in Italy, a small but not undistinguished city, on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, where his father 
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GUISEPPE GARIBALDI, THE LIBERATOR OF ITALY. 


followed the occupation of a mariner. He was 
by that parent early indoctrinated into the mys- 
teries of sea craft, and taught to disregard its 
dangers; but to his mother, an excellent woman 
whom he always recalls with the most tender feel- 
ings, he was indebted for his kindness, gentleness, 
and love of humanity. Both, however, were 
friends of liberty, and taught him to worship the 
free spirit of his ancestors. 

After acquiring with avidity the rudiments 
of education, and especially the fundamental 
principles of mathematics and natural science, 
he became a sailor under the direction of his 


own father. But 
his love of learning 
never deserted him, 
and one of his chief 
delights in early 
years was to read 
the history of his 
country, which fill- 
ed him with an am- 
bition to rival the 
deeds of the great 
men of Roman an- 
tiquity. He dis- 
covered what his 
dear Italy had been 
in the days of her 
power and glory, 
and he saw whatshe 
was in the weeds 


rescue from the 
horrid crew of 
priesta and soldiera 
who had leveled her 
to the dust. It is 
easy for any noble 
mind to conceive 
what the feelings of 
an Italian must be when he contrasts the ancient 
renown of his nation with her present condition, 
and with what burning impatience he must long 
for the opportunity to strike a blow against her 
oppressors. 

The opportunity to embark in her cause was 
not, however, soon given to Garibaldi, and he fol- 
lowed his profession with diligence, making fre- 
quent and often perilous voyages to the several 
parts of Italy, the Levant, and the Black Sea. 
These not only made him acquainted with the dif- 
ficulties and dangers of the sea, but developed his 
benevolent affections in the numerous cases of the 
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shipwreck of others, in which he was called to give | 


relief. He was distinguished even then for hardi- 
hood and bravery, but much more for his gener- 
osity and noble daring. On one occasion he res- 


cued a company of several persons from instant 


death, at the imminent hazard of hie own life, 
while at all times he manifested a warm sympa- 
thy toward the oppressed and the defenseless. 

It was during one of these voyages that he first 
went to Rome, and there, amid the monuments 
of her former splendor and greatness, and the many 
evidences of her existing poverty and distress, he 
conceived the hope of her resurrection. When told 
that a society of young Italians was already in 
being, who had devoted their lives to the glorious 
work, the discovery filled him with unspeakable 
joy. Columbus, he says, could not have been 
so happy when the new world first rose upon his 
vision. He, of course, eagerly enrolled himself 
among their number, and when the uprising of 
1884 took place, he became a prominent actor in 
the eventfal scenes. 

Bat the movement proved disastrous in its re- 
sults, and Garibaldi among others was condemned 
to death. Making his escape in disgnise from 
Genoa, he navigated the Mediterranean for some 
time alone. and finally succeeded in reaching the 
coast of France, whence he took passage in a 
friendly vessel to Brazil. His original intention 
was then to engage in trade, but finding on his ar- 
rival that the patriota of La Plata were in arms, 
he engaged in their service as a naval officer, and 
was soon mingled with their public affairs. His 
deeds of valor, and the dangerous encounters 
whioh he had with the enemy, secured him the 
lasting gratitude of his companions in arms. No 
man who ever fought on the coast is said to have 
performed more wonders of naval skill and cour- 
age than this Italian volunteer. 

It was there that he married his wife, whose 
name and history have become 80 intimately 
blended with his own. She was a native of the 
province of St. Catherine's, in Brazil, of excellent 
family, and during the many years that he bat- 
tled for the Republic of Rio Grande, she accom- 
panied him in most of his expeditions, sharing 
the exposure and vicissitudes with the utmost 
intrepidity, and yet rendering his domestic life 
serene and cheerful by her gentleness and warmth 
of affection. In his encampmente in the dense 
South American foresta, where the enemy jurked 
on every side, she joined In the march and the 
bivouac, and in his most daring adventures also 
upon the high seas, she was his friend and com- 
panion. All who knew her, as well as her hus- 
band, still speak of her as a woman of heroic 
character, full of resource, activity, and skill, 
but no less tender and feminine than she was 
noble. Her subsequent unhappy eud confirms 
while it lende a melancholy interest to these par- 
ticulars. 

The outbreak of political troubles in Italy, in 
1848, seemed like a call of Providence to Gari- 
baldi, summoning him to return to his native 
land. He arrived at Rome in time to anticipate 
Mazzini, Avezzani, and others, in their earlier 
efforts to organize the Republic. His known abil- 
ity pointing him out as one of the men best fitted 
to oonduot the military defense of the nation in 
oase of attack, he was appointed a general of a 
body known aa the Legion, which was composed 
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of the most gallant and accomplished corps of 
young Italy. Nor was it a long time before hia 
and their services were required. France—to her 
lasting shame be it said—had joined the imperial 
despot of Austria, and the infamous Bomba of Na- 
pies, in a plot against the nascent liberties of the 


' peninsula, and in favor of the restoration of the 


impotent and fugitive old traitor,the Pope. Their 
armies were narrowing with a slow but certain 
contraction, like the coiling of some huge suake, 
around the walls of the Eternal City. But the 
undaunted Romans, detecting their purposes under 
the treacherous disguise they had assumed, were 
fully prepared for the event. Their numbers were 
few, but their spirit was high and strong. When 
the question was pat to them, whether they were 
ready to defend their homes, they shouted with 
one accord that they would die in the last ditoh, 
Soon, therefore, the war commenced. 

The incidents of it we can not recount here, nor 
have we space to speak of the prominent part 
taken in it throughout by the subject of this 
sketoh. A volume would hardly suffice us to tell 
the whole history of those memorable days. They 
were worthy of the place and the occasion, and 
proved to all the world that years of tyranny and 
degradation have not yet quenched the old fires of 
the Italian soul. Garibaldi’s invincible legions 
rivaled the fiery energy of those ancient warriors 
who had carried the victorious eagles to the ends 
of the globe. Whenever an obstinate defense was 
to be made, they were called to make it, and 
whenever an important point was to be conquered, 
they marched to the conquest. Time and again, 
during the siege of Rome, they sallied beyond the 
city walls to attack the besiegers in their intrench- 
ments; at the villa Pampbili, where the whole 
day was spent in furious combat with the French, 
ofien bayonet in hand, they drove tho assailant 
from his post; at Palestrina, they put to route 
three times their number of men, with a fearful 
loss of the enemy’s life; and at Velletri, they 
overwhelmed the fiower of the Neapolitan army, 
commanded by the King in person. After the 
walls were entered, they sustained the shock of 
assault, day after day, with cool perseverance and 
unmoving strength, and at last, when the rest of 
the sorrowful city was compelled to surrender, 
Garibaldi and his noble-spirited young soldiers 
refused to lay down their arms. It was useless 
for them, they said, to protract the contest with 
three powerful and disciplined nations, but they 
would not yield. They resolved, then, to force 
their way to a safe place of refuge. Their leader's 
speech on that occasion would have done no dis- 
honor to Brutus or the Gracchi. Soldiers?“ he 
said, in recompense of the love you may show 
your country, I offer you hunger, thirst, cold, war, 
and death—who accepta the terms let him follow 
me! The glorious fellows followed him to a man. 

No retreat ou record was more full of peril and 
more resolutely conducted than this of Garibaldi 
aud his friends, through the hostile hosts of oocu- 
pied Italy. Their object in quitting Rome was to 
reach Venice in time to assist her against the bom- 
bardment of the Austrians. It was a desperate 
attempt, but it was also the only course left. They 
first marched westward, and then north toward 
Todi, where they were joined by Col. Forbes. At 
Orvieto they drew up to give the French battle, 
which the latter declined, preferring to hang upon 
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their rear, to cut off their forces in detachmenta. 

Arezzo, their next point, was in full possession of 
the Austrian troops, but the people secretly eent 
them supplies. Heuce they turned toward Cister- 
na, in the Pope’s dominions, and next Saint Ange- 
lo, in Vado. All the way they were harassed by 
the Austrians; in crossing the Appenines they 
had the moat desperate enoounters, and it was not 
until they reached Borgo, near San Marino, ten 
thousand Austrians closing about them, that it 
was found expedient to disband, and to allow each 
one to seek shelter for himself. Even then, large 
numbers still clung to Garibaldi, among them 
Hugo Bassi—who was so inhumanly murdered by 
the priests at Bologna—Ciccerovchio, the Roman 
tribune, with his two sons—one of them scarcely 
fifteen years of age—and the lovely Senora Anna, 
Garibaldi's wife, who though far advanced in 
motberhood and otherwise ill, had partaken in 
every hardship of the retreat, refusing to be sep- 
arated from her husband, aud sometimes riding 
about the little army to encourage the weary with 
words of animation and cheer. 

From San Marino they set forth at night, not a 
word being spoken, eluded discovery, and soon 
after reached Cesanstico, where they seized thir- 
teen vessels to convey them to Venice. But their 
little fleet was acattered in the darkness. Some 
of them were never heard of more, and only a 
few, driven away by the blockading squadron, 
succeeded in reaching land near the mouth of the 
Po. There the Senora died, overcome with ex- 
haustion and fatigue. Garibaldi, almost alone, 
but how no one knows, made his way to Genoa, 
and thence to the United States. 

He would have been received in this country 
with public demonstrations, but he modestly de- 
clined the honor. In order to recruit his health 
he returned to Staten Island, where he dwelt in 
perfect security, earning by the labor of his hands 
his own support. It was there that the writer of 
this saw him first. A nobler-looking man was 
never made. He was about the medium height, 
and finely proportioned. His face was sad in ita 
expression, bat full of intelligence, truth, and 
kindness. There was an integrity marked in every 
feature which must have won confidence at once ; 
yet he was not stern nor somber, but animated, 
almost playful and enthusiastic. His remarks on 
the condition of Europe showed that he was a0- 
oustomed to look sharply into events, to weigh 
their nature and bearing, and to act only on a 
rigid understanding of facts. He was not a pa- 
triot from the imagination, but through the mind 
and heart. 

Garibaldi, after he left Staten Island, went to 
California on business, and engaged in the mer- 
cantile marine service of the Pacific. 

Some incidents relative to the retirement of 
Garibaldi from the army to private life on his isl- 
and farm at Caprera, are narrated by a corre- 
spondent of one of our American journals, and 
they seem to illustrate the eminent character and 
exalted love borne him by the King and people of 
Italy. 

“The political men who surround the King 
evince the necessity of feeling their own way, 
and to guess what might give pleasure to Gari- 
baldi. What would he have? said one of them 


to one. ‘Garibaldi’s character, on account of his 
immense virtues, of his heroic self-denial, ie a 


very difficult one to deal with. One does not 0 
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accept it, out of regard for Cialdini. 
| cordon of the Annunziata? 


fimi? 


his name. A ion to Garibaldi? 
only offend him. An estate? 


Caprera is all he wants.“ 


estimation of all who love liberty. 
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PHRENOLOGY VINDICATED* 


FATALISM, 


BY CHARLES CALDWELL, M.D. 


amine, doubt and determine. 


prejudioes of the community, and called into the 
conflict an honest conscience (the conscience of the 
public) without the lights by whioh it should be 


guided. 


Nor, to the minds of a vast majority of those 
whose ears they reach, are the charges referred 
To de- 
teot their fallacy, and trace through its ramifi- 
cations tbeir mischievous tendency, without aid, 
requires muoh more of accuracy of research thau 


to destitate of plausibility. Far from it. 


The objections to the science of Phrenology, in re- 
spect to Materlaliom and Fatalism, which twenty years 
280 were so ably answered by tbe late lamented Caldwell, 
are now occasionally raised by persons who hare eince 
grown to manhood, and we think we can hardly reuder 

N our readers a better service than by reproducing this essay, 


know how to lay hold of him. What oould we 
offer him? The rank of marshal? He will not 
The great 
He would answer he 
wears no orders. The title of Prince of Calata- 
He would say his name is Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi, and he is quite right if he objects to ohange 
It would 
He would say 


The recent career of Garibaldi, as the libera- 
tor of Southern Italy, is familiar to all readers. 
Tue enthusiasm of his countrymen when under 
his leadership, regarding him as they did in the 
light of a hero not only, but as one inspired to 
be their liberator, and protected by Providence 
against defeat as well as against death, shows the 
mighty inflaence whioh he was able to wield over 
individuals and masses of men, through the power- 
ful magnetio force of that singleness of purpose 
and patriotic fervor which has always distin- 
guished him; and having liberated Sicily, car- 
ried victory to the very threshold of Rome, and 
brought about the annexation of Southern Italy 
to the Kingdom of Sardinia by the voluntary 
votes of the people, he resigned his command 
into the hands of King Viotor Emanuel and re- 
tired to hia farm. Like Washington, he did his 
duty; and having freed his people, voluntarily 
| retired to the level of à private citizen; and 

though it was only his duty, it excites the sur- 

prise of the world, because most men under such 
e ciroumstances allow their selfishness to govern 
them. No crown could give luster to the brow of 

Garibaldi; no position oould elevate him in the 


AGAINST THE CHARGES OF MATERIALISM AND 


Tue oharges of materislism and fatalism, 
though, when striotly scrutinized and fully un- 
derstood, among the most groundless and frivo- 
lous in their nature that have been preferred 
against Phrenology, are, notwithstanding, the 
most pernicious in their effects, and have consti- 
tuted the most stubborn and obstruotive barriers 
to the dissemination of its traths. The reason is 

plain. They are addressed to the feelings whioh 

are blind and credulous, instead of the intellect, 
whioh, being the mental eye, oan see and ex- 
i Hence they have 
| excited the fears and awakened and alarmed the 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
i 
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the great body of the people will bestow on them; 
and also, perhaps, more of sagacity and knowl- 
edge than they actually possess. 

On the community at large, this rooted and 
pervading dread of the evils of Phrenology op- 
erates injuriously in a two-fold way. By their 
groundless fears of a demoralizing tendenoy, 
thousends and tens of thousands are induced 
to keep aloof from the science themselves, 
aud iv we their influe’S. to make others do 
the same. It need hardly be observed that 
persone of this description, being altogether igno- 
rant of it, can not rationally entertain in rela- 
tion to it either opinion or belief. Those states 
of mind, to be worthy of the names bestowed on 
them, must be the produot of evidenoe. And, 
from the individuala alluded to, evidence is ex- 
oluded by the ignorance which their fears and 
prejudices throw around them. Notwithstanding 
this ignorance, however, ita-conoomitant want of 
evidence and all other diequalifications which 
follow in its train, those individuals do entertain 
and exeroise what is to them tantamonnt to con- 
firmed opinion aud belief; because it effectually 
prevents them from inquiring, and thus shuts and 
bars against them the door of knowledge. Hence 
their ignorance of Phrenology, reducing their 
minds, as respects that science, into a state of 
inaction, perpetuates itself. Artfal anti-phre- 
nologists, moreover, constantly resort to it, in 
their declamations and intrigues, with a view to 
oover the science with odium. 

On another portion of the oommunity, the fears 
and shadowy suspicione whioh they harbor (in 
open defiance of the lights which should dissipate 
them) in relation to the pernicious tendency of 
the science, produce an effect still more to be 
| lamented. They seduce them to render up their 

judgment and positive oon viotion, to be made the 
sport of their vague apprehension of evil. 

The persons here referred to, acquire an ac- 
quaintauoe with Phrenology sufficient to give tbem 
a knowledge of its leading facta and principles, to 
none of whioh oan they offer an objection. Nor 
do they even pretend to object. They sre really, 
and in spite of themsetves, convinced of the truth 
of the science; but they shrink, notwithstanding, 
from what they still regard as its demoralizing 
consequences. They do not, therefore, adopt it 
as a creed, avail themselves of its benefits, or 
recommend it to others. On the contrary, their 
measures are the reverse, signally unreasonable 
and oulpably inoonsistent with moral courage. 
They allow themselves, by the phantoms of their 
timidity, to be so far warped and perverted in 
sentiment, and so deluded in judgment, as to be- 
Lieve that truth, the favorite creation and highest 
attribute of the God of truth, can be productive 
of evil! Though I shall not pronounce this 
irreverent view of things altogether blasphemous, 
that it is deeply blameworthy will hardly be 
denied. Those who harbor it through the blind- 
ness of fear, seer ignorant of the fact, that all 
truth is essentially useful, if correctly under- 
stood and skillfully applied. They forget, more- 
over, that doubt on this subject is virtual infidel- 
ity. Yet if reasou and commou sense do not 
| Unite in pronouncing it ao, I am mistaken in their 
| decision. In what respect, I ask, ia it more erro- 
} neous and culpable to doubt the usefuluess or 


() a part of whieh only can we find room for in this number. : dread the misobief of truth, when revealed in the 
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Word of the Creator, than when revealed with 
equal olearness in his works? Let others answer 
the question. My skill in casuistry is unequal to 
the task. That in either oase the act is fraught 
with irreverence toward the Deity, from involving 
a doubt of his wisdom or goodness, or both, and is 
therefore wanting in religion, can not be ques- 
tioned. Yet, by many anti-phrenologists, who 
are sufficiently ostentatious in their profesaion of 
religion, it is hourly perpetrated. 

Of these cages, neither is more strongly por- 
trayed than truth and the interest of soience and 
morsls abundantly warrant. In form and color- 
ing they are depicted as I have witnessed them. 
Perhaps nine tenths, or more, of all the anti- 
phrenologists I have conversed with on the sub- 
ject, have belonged to one or the other of these 
two classes. They either had not ventured to ap- 
proach the science as inquirere, and were there- 
fore utterly ignorant of it, or, having aoquired 
some knowledge of it, and been convinced of its 
trath, they still rejeoted it in fact, on account of 
what they dreaded as its hostility to the interests 
of morality and religion. In illustration of this, 
aud in confirmation of the principle on which it 
resta, no single incident, perhaps, can be more 
pointed and powerful than the following one, in 
whioh I bad myself an immediate concern : 

A gentleman of great distinotion and worth, 
and one of the most amiable men I have ever 
known, after having held muoh conversation and 
attended a brief course of leotures on Phrenol- 
ogy, became a proselyte to its truth. At the 
time of this event he was distant from home, and 
had nothing to consult hut his own splendid and 
masterly intellect. Not so, however, on his re- 
turn to his family. To his wife, a woman of earn- 
est piety and great accomplishments of mind and 
person, he was peculiarly attached. To her he 
oommunicated his views of Phrenology, and at- 
tempted to convince her of its truth and useful- 
ness. But the effort was worse than fruitless: 
It alarmed her fears. She fancied that she de- 
tected in the science the fatal elements of impiety 
and irreligiou. The fears of the wife were re- 
flected back on the husband. So deep and tender 
was his affection, and so manly his magnanimity, 
that he could not bear to be a source of pain toa 
being so dear to him. The consequence was, that 
Phrenology lost, through this groundless appre- 
hension, a powerful advocate. From that period 
the gentleman could never be indnoed again even 
to converge on the acience. Yet his regard for 
truth withheld him from ever asgailing ita evi- 
dences. 

Another less numerous, bat more passionate 
and intolerant body of unbelievers, have not oon- 
fined their assaults to the supposed injurious 
effects of Phrenology. Their warfare hes been 
materially different, in both its form and its 
object, more vindictive in its spirit and bearing, 
and pushed to a muoh more exceptionable extent. 
It has been rade, personal, and repulsively mallg- 
naut. Not content with a crusade against doc- 
trines, this band of belligerenta have fiercely 
attacked, also, reputation and standing, with a 
view to compass their object, by covering with 
odium the advocates of the dootrines which they 
deem objectionable. Hence, while emptying 


against them their deeply drugged vials of oon- 
demnation, invective, and abuse, they have do- 
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nounced phrenologists as materialists and fatal- 
ists, heretics and demoralizers, and therefore 
enemies of the human race. Of this classof vili- 
fiers, I regret to aay that no inconsiderable pro- 
portion has consisted of members of some religious 
denomination—clergymen or laymen, or both 
united, characterized by much more of zeal than 
judgment, and much better versed in militant 
creeds aud sectarian wrangles, than in either the 
history or the science of nature. Cased in pre- 
judice, warped in feeling, and restricted in intel- 
lect, by their tortuocs srtifices and narrowing 
aud perverting courses of inquiry and thought, 
such litigants are peculiarly disqualified to sit in 
judgment on physical questions. Their long-set- 
tled and engrossing dogmas, moreover, entangled 
with rigid professional habite, aud a caste of be- 
lief exclusive and limited, too often unfits them 
for liberal research of any description. Such 
men, I say, have figured as the most rancorous 
foes, and the most vehement anathematizers of 
Phrenology and its advocates. True, a few of 
them, leas ferocious or more artful than the reat, 
while fulminating in wrath agninst the science, 
have assumed at times a milder, and, as they no 
doubt wonld have it thought, a more mercifnl and 
charitable tone toward what they misoalled ita 
deluded votaries. They have admitted that phre- 
nologista may be honest in their intentions—per- 
haps are 80; but that, in their opinions, they 
must be and are deplorably mistaken. In a spe- 
cial manner, that, from some cause, they are 80 
blinded as to cause and effect, or perverted in 
their mental vision, as to be diequalified to judge 
of the nature and tendenoy of the doctrines they 
advooate. That though Phrenology, in ita conse- 
quences, tends palpably and directly to mischief, 
ita oultivators, who have bestowed years on the 
study of it, are too dim-sighted to be sensible of 
that mischief. In a word, that however oommend- 
able phrenclogists may be in their purposes, their 
pnrsuits are condemnable, and they themselves 
intellectually dull and imperceptive, and there- 
fore unfit to be the authors and guides of their 
own course of action and the arbiters of their 
own destiny. I shall only add, that apart from 
all other considerations, charges such as these are 
in no small degree injurious, from their unfortu- 
nate effect on the human temper, and on social in- 
tercourse. They estrange men from each other, 
and chill their mutual affections and charities, if 
they do not produce between them actual hostil- 
ity. To impute toa body of men, whether truly 
or falsely, dishonesty or folly, never fails to offend 
them, if it does not excite in them open enmity 
toward their indisoreet and indelicate acousers. 
But that charges to this effect have been, or the 
last forty years, broadly and uninterruptedly 
preferred, by fanatics and their adherents, against 
the votaries of Phrenology, has been already in- 
timated, and can not be denied And the gross- 
ness and repulsive nature of the practice, not to 
say its malignity and viciousness, are among the 
evils and diagraces of the day. Hence the un- 
kindness of feeling, not to eall it resentment, that 
has prevailed between phrenologists and their 
opponents; and the spirit of harshness and ran- 
cor with which their controversy has been oon- 
ducted. Their oonflict has been that of incensed 
gladiators, mutually bent on overthrow or de- 
| struction, rather than of calm and deliberate in- 
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quirers, conecientiously laboring for the establish - 
ment of truth. 

Buch are some of the products of the belief 
that Phrenology favors materialism nd fataliem ; 
and the evil and discredit of them are suffi- 
ciently striking. That their extinguishment 
would be eminently beneficial to the cause, and 
subservient to the usefulness of the science, can 
not be doubted. It would render the study of it 
much more general and effactive, and the results 
of that study in an equal degree more abundant 
and available for the welfare of the community. 
For these reasons, and with such resources as I 
cau bring to the task, it is my intention, in this 
essay, to contribute my part toward the vindica- 
tion of the science from the specified evils which 
have been laid to ita charge. And first from that 
of 

MATERIALISM. 


This, as heretofqre stated, when subjected to 
analysis and strictly examined, is one of the most 
frivolous and indefinite, mystified and unintelli- 
gible charges, that can well be imagined. Hence 
it is one of the most difficult to be practically 
treated and satisfactorily settled. Its levity and 
near approach to nothingness render it all but 
untangible. An attempt to grapple with it bears 
too close a resemblance to grasping at air or 
striking at a sbadow. The inquircr wastes his 
strength in a fruitless struggle to find in his sub- 
ject something on which to fasten his mind and 
bring his exertions to bear on a reality. All be- 
fore him is a fitting phantasmagoria, which ap- 
pears but to vanish, and give place to another as 
shadowy as iteelf. Nor is the most intractable 
difficulty ze specified. Far from it. 

While the inquirer is threading his way through 
tho entanglements of materialism, he is instinct- 
ively led, by a law of his mind, to seek knowl- 
edge through contrast, and thus makes an at- 
tempt on the subject of immaterialism. And, as 
far as human powers are concerned, that is liter- 
ally an attempt on nothingness. No more are 
our faculties calculated, or intended by Him who 
bestowed them on us, to investigate that subject 
(if subject it‘may be oalled), then is our eye to 
see the inhabitants of Saturn, or onr voices to 
converse with them. Consummately mad as was 
the mad Knight’s assault on the windmill, it was 
sober sense compared to the formal attempt of a 

hilosopher to run a tilt with immaterialism. 
When will man, in his transcendental visions and 
fanatical reveries, escape from insanity! Imma- 
terinlism a theme to be discussed and illustrated 
by such faculties as we possess, or to serve in any 
way as a source of knowledge to us! It is as ut- 
terly untangible to us as the wildest ohimera of a 
orazed imagination. To our efforts to sound or 
fathom it, it is an ocean not merely without shore 
or bottom, but without substance or its shadow 
a thing of inconoeivable emptiness—the very void 
of a void! As soon shall we measure immensity 
itself, and make in person the circuit of creation, 
as form re pecting immaterial things a single 
idea. [ro Bs contTixuxp.] 


HOMBE AND MUSIC. 


Mosrc is becoming, more and more every year, 
a staple necessity of the family and the home. 
Within the last forty years great changes have 
taken place in our country, in many respects. 
The newspaper was then a scarce article, and one 
in a school district among farmers was deemed 
sufficient. Clocks were then nearly as scarce, 
and a musica] instrument was a rare exception. 
Now, when one enters a parlor or sitting-room, 
his eye seeks the piano or the melodeon, as a matter 
of course, and feels disappointed if he fails to see 
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one. These facts we regard as way-marks of the 
civilization of the times rather than aa an indioa- 
tion of the increase of wealth. 

When we see an old broken pitcher or super- 
annuated teapot filled with plants in the poor man's 
cottage window, or come modest vine creeping 
over the door, we do not expect to meet within 
silks, diamonds, and French, but we feel sure of 
finding some refinement of disposition and a yearn- 
ing after the higher and the better— persons hav- 
ing the inner life of civilization which seeks an 
avenue of development through these tokens of 
sympathy with the pure and the beautiful. In 
such a home, too, we should expect to hear the 
gentle voice of song. We might find no carpet, no 
costly furniture; but we need not tell the traveler 
that in such a home we would find everything 
clean, and an air of refined contentment would 
seem to pervade the place. 

In the future homes of the children of such a 
home, thus reared, if fortune smile on them, as it 
probably will, we shall find in the room of the 
cracked teapot aud pitcher a respectable conserva- 
tory, a rich musical instrument to acoompany the 
song, and, at least, a handsome carpet on the floor, 

Mechanical science is evolving works of utility 
and of taste to snch an extent that we are often 
amazed at its achievements. The washing-machine 
for the kitohen, the sewing-maohine for thé living- 
room, the melodeen or the piano for the parlor, 
are finding their way, not merely among the 
wealthy, but among the middle classes; also, the 
farmer, the thriving meohanic, and clerk can not 
only afford to procure them, but can not do with- 
out them. 

The melodeon, as now improved by Esty & Green, 
of Brattleboro, Vt., supplies a demand long felt 
viz. : an instrument with such tone and compass 
as to meet the requiremonts of sacred and social 
musio, to scoompany family singing, having the 
quality of the organin breadth and richness of 
tone, and still possessing so much of the sprightli- 
ness and vivacity of the piano as to meet the 
wants of the parlor. 

These results seem to be reached by the melo- 
deons referred to, and it gives us pleasure to say 
that we have one of the instruments made by this 
firm, and regard it as unsurpassed by any other 
style of melodeon in the market. 

The great defeot of the melodeon formerly has 
been, that it would not respond instantly to the 
touch, thus rendering it not well adapted to the 
quickest music. In striving to remedy that de- 
fect there was danger of losing the smoothness 
and delicacy of tone. These difficulties seem to 
have been completely obviated in the melodeons of 
Esty &Green. Another very valuable improvement 
in the melodeon, patented by these gentlemen, and 
used exclusively in the instruments which they 
manufacture, is called The Harmonio Attach- 
ment,“ by which the power of the instrument is 
doubled without increase of size, number of reeds, 
or keys, thereby rendering it more powerful than 
any other of similar size and price. Finally, the 
combination of the following indispensable quali- 
ties, to a perfect instrument—viz.: quickness of 
touch, smoothness and purity of tone, power, du- 
rability, beauty and style of finish, in no one of 
which pointa ia it surpassed by any other melodeon 
in the country, has justly entitled it to the name 
applied to it by the manufacturers, of The Per- 
fect Melodeon.”—See their advertisement. 

E. M. Bruce is the agent for the State of New 
Jersey, and we cordially commend him to all our 
friends. He may be addressed at Philadelphia. 
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Ar a time when war and rapine were the distinguishing occupations 
of nobles, men were proud of their descent from a great warrior, per- 
haps a border chieftain, who was only really a thief and a robber on a 
grent scale. At present, great self-congratulation is experienced by 
many individuals because they are descended from a family which re- 
ceived a patent of nobility five hundred years ago, and has since been 
maintained, by means of entails, in possession of great wealth, although 
during the intervening period their annals have commemorated as many 
profligates and imbeciles as wise and virtuous men. Many commoners, 
also, who have inherited sound brains and respectable characters from 
their own obscure but excellent ancestors, are ashamed of their hum- 
ble birth, and proud of an alliance with a titled family, although feeble 
andimmoral. But all this is the result of a misdirection of Veneration 
and Love of Approbation, which increasing knowledge will assuredly 
bring to a close. It indicates an infatuation of vanity, compared with 
which, wearing bones in the nose and tattooing the skin, are harmless 
and respectable customs. If, in a country like Britain, a family have 
preserved property and high social consideration for successive centu- 
ries, without a patent of nobility, and without entails, its members 
must have possessed sound understandings and respectable morality, 
and they are, therefore, really worthy of respect. The fact that there 
are several (I might say many) such families, is a proof that the 
objects aimed at by charters of hereditary rank and entails may be 
better and more effectually attained by obedience to the laws of 
organization. 

It forms no argument against these views, that in America there is 
as jealous a distinction of ranks, and as strong an admiration of ancestry, 
as in Britain; because these feelings are admitted to be natural, while 
it is certain that the mass of American society is not better informed 
in regard to their proper direction than our own countrymen. The 
founders of the American republic, however, were great and enlight- 
ened men, and they conferred a boon of the highest value on their 
posterity, when, by prohibiting artificial hereditary ranks and titles, 
they withdrew the temptations to miedirected ambition which they 
inevitably present. In America the field is left clear for the operation 
of reason and morality, and we may hope that, iu time, ambition will 
take a sounder direction, corresponding with the increase of knowledge. 
In our own country, the law not only obstructs reason, but adds a 
mighty impulse to our natural liability to err. 

We thus account for the fact, that the best of men do not always 
attain the highest stations and richest social rewnrds, first, by the cir- 
cumstance of society being progressive—of its being yet only in au 
early stage of its career, and of its honoring in every stage those qual- 
ities which it prizes most highly at the time, although they may be low 
in the scale of moral and intellectual excellence ; and secondly, by the 
impediments, to a right adjustment of social honors, presented by the 
institution of artificial hereditary dignities and entails. 

It is nn interesting inquiry, Whether society is destined to remain 
forever in its present or in some analogous state, or to advance. to a 
more perfect condition of intelligence, morality, and happiness? and if 
the latter be a reasonable expectation, by what means its improvement 
is likely to be accomplished? In considering these questions, I shall 
attempt to dissect and represent with some minuteness the principles 
which chiefly characterize our present social condition, and then com- 
pare them with our faculties, as revealed by the physiology of the 
brain. We shall, by this means, discover to what class of faculties our 
existing institutions are most directly related. If they gratify our 
highest powers, we may regard ourselves as having approached the 
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limits of improvement permitted by our nature; if they do not 
these, we may hope still to advance. 

There are two views of human nature relating to this subjec 
of which are plausible, aud may be supported by many facts anc 
ments. The first is, that man is merely a superior animal, dest 
draw his chief enjoyments from a regulated activity of his 
nature, adorned by such graces as are compatible with its supr 
Life, for example, may be regarded as given to us that we may 
the pleasures of sence, of rearing a family, of accumulating we 
acquiring distinction, and also of gratifying the intellect and imag 
by literature, science, and the arts. According to this view, sel 
est, individual aggrandizement, and intellectual attainment we 
the leading motives of all sensible men during life; and the mo 
ulties would be used chiefly to control and direct these selfish p 
sities in seeking their gratifications, so as to prevent them from 
injuring their neighhors and endangering their own pros 
There would be no leading moral object in life: our enjoy mente 
not necessarily depend on the happiness and prosperity of our 
men; and the whole duty of the higher sentiments would be to 
over and direct the lower propensities, so as to prevent them fr 
feating their own aims. 

The other view is, that man is essentially a rational and moral 
destined to draw his chief happiness from the pursuit of objects 
directly to his moral and intellectual faculties ; the propensities 
merely as the servants of the sentiments, to maintain and assis 
while pursuing their high and beneficent behests. History rep 
man, in past ages, as having been ever in the former condition; 
openly pursuing the gratification of the propensities, as the avow 
only object of life, or merely curbing them so far as to enable 
obtain higher satisfaction from them, but never directly pursuing 
ends or universal happiness as the chief object of his existence. 
also is our present condition. 

Even in civilized communities, each individual who is not t 
hereditary fortune, must necessarily enter into a vivid competit 
wealth, power, and distinction, with all who move in his owns 
Life is spent in one incessant struggle. We initiate our childr. 
the system, nt the very dawn of their intelligence. We place t 
classes at school, and offer them marks of merit, and prizes to 
late their ambition; and we estimate their attainments, not | 
extent of useful knowledge which they have gained, but accor 
the place which they hold in relation to their fellows. It is pro 
to the station of dux that is the grand distinction, and this imp) 
marked inferiority of all below the successful competitor. 

On entering into the business of life, the same system is pu 
The manufacturer taxes his invention and his powers of applica 
the utmost, that he may outstrip his neighbors in producing bett 
cheaper commodities, and reaping a greater profit than the) 
trader keeps his shop open earlier and later, and promises great 
gains than his rival. that he may attract an increased number c 
tomers. If a house is to be built, or a steam-engine fitted 
specification, or a minute description of the object wanted, is dray 
copies are presented to a number of tradesmen; they make of 
execute it for a certain sum, and the lowest offerer is preferred. 
extent of difference in these offers is enormous. I was one of 
public commissioners, who received offers for building a bridg 
highest of which amounted to £21,036, and the lowest to £1 
Of six offers which I received for building a house, the highe 
£1,975, and the lowest £1,500. Differences equally great hav. 
met with in tenders for furnishing machinery and works of 
kinds. I have made inquiries to ascertain whence these diffe 


arose, and found them accounted for by the following causes: 

times an offer is made by a tradesman who knows himself to be 
ent; who, therefore, has nothing to lose; but who is aware th 
state of his affairs is not publicly known, so that his credit is stil 
As long as he can proceed in trade, he obtains the means of sup; 
and educating his family, and every year passed in accomplishir 
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is 80o much gained. He can preserve his trade only by obtain- 
egular succession of employment, and he secures this by under- 
z every man who has a shilling of capital to Jose. Bankruptcy 
inevitable end of this career, and the men who have property 
ely sustain the loss arising from this unjust and pernicious course 
on; but it serves the purpose for a time, and this is all that the 
ual who pursues it regards. Another and a more legitimate 
of low bidding is the reverse of this. A trader has accumulated 
, and buys every article at the cheapest rate with ready money ; 
rugal, and spends little money in domestic expenses; he is active 
arp in his habits and temper, and exacts a great deal of labor 
is workmen in return for their wages. By these three circum- 
3 combined, he is enabled to underbid every rival who is inferior 
in any one of them. I am informed that the cost of production 
aster tradesman thus qualified, compared with that to one in 
sircumstances and of more expensive habits and lax dispositions, 
to the extent of from 15 to 20 per cent. 
wed on the principle that the object of life is self-aggrandize- 
all this order of proceeding appears to be proper and profitable, 
you trace out the moral effects of it, they will be found 
rely questionable. 
tendency of the system is to throw an accumulating burden of 
abor on the industrioue classes. I am told that in some of the 
machine manufactories in the west of Scotland, men labor for 
hours a-day, stimulated by additions to their wages in propor- 
the quantity of work which they produce. Masters who push 
n a great scale, exact the most energetic and long- continued 
n from all the artisana whom they employ. In such circum- 
„ man becomes a mere laboring animal. Excessive muscular 
drains off the nervous energy from his brain; and when labor 
sleep eusues, unless the artificial stimulus of intoxicating liquors 
lied, as it generally is in such instances, to rouse the dormant 
organs and confer a temporary enjoyment. To call a man who 
his life in such a routine of occupation—eating, sleeping, labor- 
d drinking—a Christian, an immortal being, preparing, by his 
ns here, for an eternity hereafter, to be passed in the society 
ə, intelligent, and blessed spirits—is a complete mockery. He 
aring for himself a premature grave, in which, benumbed in all 
her attributes of his nature, he ehall be laid exhausted with toil, 
ike a jaded and ill-treated horse than a human being. Yet this 
pervades every department of practical life in these Islands. 
rm be advertised to be let, tenants compete with each other in 
high rents, which, when carried to excess, can be paid only by 
poverting themselves and their servants into laboring animals, 
ing on the land the last effort of their strength and skill, and 
satisfied with very little enjoyment from it in return. 
he competition of individual interests, directed to the acquisition 
erty and the attainment of distinction, the practical members of 
are not only powerfully stimulated to exertion, but actually 
to submit to a most jading, laborious, and endless course of toil ; 
sh neither time, opportunity, nor inclination is left for the culti- 
and enjoyment of the higher powers of the mind. 
order and institutions of society are framed in harmony with 
nciple. The law prohibits men from using force and fraud in 
o acquire property, but sets no limits to their employment of all 
neans. Our education and mode of transacting mercantile busi- 
pport the same system of selfishness. It is an approved maxim, 
recy is the soul of trade; and each manufacturer and merchant 
3 his speculations secretly, so that his rivals may know as little 
ble of the kind and quantity of goods which he is manufacturing, 
sources whence he draws his materials, or the channels by 
he disposes of his products. The direct advantage of this sys- 
that it confers a superiority on the man of acute and extensive 
tion and profound sagacity. He contrives to penetrate many of 
rets which are attempted, though not very successfully, to be 
and he directa his own trade and manufacture, not always 
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according to the current in which his neighbors are floating, but rather 
according to the results which he foresees will take place from the 
course which they are following; and then the days of their adversity 
become those of his prosperity. The general effect of the system, 
however, is, that each trader stretches his capital, his credit, his skill, 
and his industry to produce the utmost possible quantity of goods, 
under the idea, that the more he manufactures and sells, the more 
profit he will reap. But as all his neighbors are animated by the same 
spirit, they manufacture as much as possible also; and none of them 
knows certainly how much the other traders in his own line are pro- 
ducing, or how much of the commodity in which he deals the public 
will really want, pay for, and consume, within any specific time. The 
consequence is, that a superfluity of goods is produced; the market is 
glutted ; prices fall ruinously low, and all the manufacturers who have 
proceeded on credit, or who have limited capital, become bankrupt, 
and the effects of their rash speculations fall on their creditors. They 
are, however, excluded from trade for a season—the other manufac- 
turers restrict their operations; the operatives are thrown idle, or their 
wages are greatly reduced. The surplus commodities are at length 
consumed, demand revives, prices rise, and the rush toward production 
again takes place; and thus in all trades the pendulum oscillates, gen- 
eration after generation, first toward prosperity; then to the equal 
balance, then toward adversity—back again to equality, and once more 
to prosperity. 

The ordinary observer perceives in this system what he considers to 
be the natural, the healthy, and the inevitable play of the constituent 
elements of human nature. He discovers many advantages attending 
it, and some evils; but these he regards as inseparable from all that 
belongs to mortal man. The competition of individual interests, for 
example, he assures us, keeps the human energies alive, and stimulates 
all to the highest exercise of their bodily and mental powers ; whence 
abundance of every article that man needs, is poured into the general 


` treasury of civilized life, even to superfluity. We are all interested, 


he continues, in cheap production; and although we apparently suffer 
by an excessive reduction in the prices of our own commodities, the 
evil is transitory, and the ultimate effect is unmixed good, for all our 
neighbors are running the same career of over-production with our- 
selves. While we are reducing our shoes to a ruinously low price, 
the stocking-maker is doing the same with his stockings, and the hat- 
maker with his hats; and after we all shall have exchanged article for 
article, we shall still obtain as many pairs of stockings and as many hats 
for any given quantity of shoes as ever ; so that the real effect of com- 
petition is to render the nation richer, to enable it to maintain more 
inhabitants, or to provide for those it possesses more abundantly, with- 
out rendering any individuals poorer. The evils attending the rise and 
fall of fortunes, the heartbreaking scenes of bankruptcy, and the occa- 
sional degradation of one family and elevation of another, they regard 
as storms in the moral, corresponding to those in the physical world, 
which, although inconvenient to the individuals whom they overtake, 
are, on the whole, beneficial, by stirring and purifying the atmosphere ; 
and regarding this life as a mere pilgrimage to a better, they view these 
incidental misfortuues as means of preparation for a higher sphere. 

This representation has so much of actual truth in it, and such an 
infinite plausibility, that it is somewhat adventurous to question its 
soundness ; yet I am forced to do s0, or to give up my best and bright- 
est hope of human nature and its destinies. In making these remarks, 
of course I blame no individuals; it is the course of action which I 
condemn. Individuals are as much controlled by the social system in 
which they live, as a raft is by the current in which it floats. 

In all the systems which I have described, you will discover no 
motives higher than those furnished by the propensities regulated by 
justice, animating the competing members of society in their evolutions. 
The grand object of each is to gain as much wealth, and, as its conse- 
quence, as much power and distinction to himself as possible; he pur- 
sues this object without any direct regard to his neighbor's interests or 
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PHRENOLOGICAL HBX AMINATIONS. 


Many persons who simply read a text-book on 
Phrenology come to the conclusion that the science 
may be true as a matter of faot; and though they 
settle down upon thie opinion, they have so little 
presented to their minds in practical life which 
seems to bear on the subject, that they naturally 
lose sight of the practical truth of the subject; 
in short, they are convinced of the truth of Phre- 
nology in theory, but its practical features do not 
seem go clear. 

But a practical phrenologist, one who is exam- 
ining heads daily, is almost constantly impressed 
with a conviction of the practical value of Phre- 
nology, by the striking examples which are daily 
brought under his hands. Under the title which 
we have adopted, we propose to record, from time 
to time, some of those palpable hits which are, 
in our professional oxperience, so frequently oo- 
curring. 

Mrs. E. E. S., a stranger, called at our office 
in November last for examination. After de- 
scribing her natural force of character, her in- 
tellectual energy, her mechanical ingenuity, her 
love of the study of nature, her great energy 
and perseverance, self-reliance, and coolness in 
times of danger, we remarked that she was adapt- 
ed to the practice of medioine, especially to 
surgery and difficult cases of disease ; that if on 
board a vessel which was on fire, ahe would be 
cool, collected, and nnderstand what to do for 
safety, as well as if she had a month to plan; that 
if she was in a carriage, and the harness were to 
break, or the horses run away, she would be able 
to seize the reins and use every necessary means 
for safety. 

At the close of the examination, she remarked 
thet she had been a physician for ten years, and 
had performed some difficult surgical operations 
successfully, when several gentlemen physioians 
after consultation had declined to undertake it; 
that she was once on board a barning ship, and 
was the object of general remark for her coolness 
and ability to aid others, who were helpless 
through fear ; and finally that she was once riding 
in a four-horse post-coach, when there were no 
passengers but ladies on board ; that the driver 
became intoxicated and was unable to manage the 
horses, and while the other ladies were alarmed 
and screaming, she climbed out of the coach win- 
dow while the stage was under motion, sucoeeded 
in mounting to the box, took the reins away from 
the drunken driver and threatened to tumble him 
off if he attempted to reclaim them, and that she 
thus drove the four-horse coach over hill and dale 
for seventeen miles successfully to the proper 
stopping-place without accident; and she added 
that this was the first time in her life that she ever 
drove a four-horse team, and that it was also, thus 
fur. her last. 

Now, if this examination had been made before 
an audience of a thousand people in the neighbor- 
hood where all these facts were well known, of 
course it would have created no little talk and 
excitement; but as these circumstances are daily 
happening, we might say almost hourly, in our 
Private phrenological rooms, they arc not known 
to the public, and except to the individual who is 
the subject of the examination, they are known 
only to ourselves. Thus we have daily cumu- 
lating evidence of the truth of Phrenology, and the 


value of its application as a means of reading 
character. 
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JOHN CASSEL. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY, 

Mn. Jonn CAsskL, the celebrated London pub- 
lisher, is a living exemplification of the power 
of native talent and common sense employed in a 
practical way; and as a self-made business man 
and an eduoator of the popular mind, he deserves 
his high position and extensive reputation. 

Lord Brougham, in an address delivered before 
the Sooial Science Conference, held at Liverpool. 
in October, 1858, speaking of the great improve- 
ments which had taken place in popular litera- 
ture, remarked : “ Of one individual, John Ceas- 
sel, who has taken a leading part—perhaps the 
most prominent part—in these important pro- 
ceedings, it is fit to mention the name, because he 
has himself been a working- man, and has by his 
industry risen from a most humble station. The 
variety of works which he has published is very 
great, and their circulation extraordinary. The 
prices whioh he gives to secure the beat assistance 
of literary men and artists, do the greatest credit 
to his liberality and good sense, as his remarkable 
success proves.” 

Large as is the number of those who, during 
the last thirty years, have made the elevation 
of the working classes of England a favorite 
occupation, there is probably not one who has 
labored 80 zealously and achieved so much as 
Jobn Cassel. Arriving in London from his 
native city (Manchester), with but six cents 
in his pocket, he by industry and perseverance 
attained a high business position. Though unao- 
quainted with the printing and publishing trade, 
he was janxious at the firat indications of pros- 
perity to make the preas the means of improving 
and elevating the class from which he had risen. 
To disseminate the principles and oultivate the 
habit of temperance among the people, he pur- 
ohased the copyright of a book which was selling 
at sixty cents, and with the view of giving it a 
more extended circulation, issued it at six cents 
the cost of paper and printing—and the result of 
his experiment was that an edition of twenty 
thousand was called for. 

Encouraged by his success, Mr. Cassel com- 
menced the plan of offering prizes to secure the 
best advocacy of measures calculated to ameliorate 
the condition of the working-classes. Six hundred 
dollars were offered by him for papers or short 
essays on the various aspects of the temperance 
movement, which movement he rightly considered 
an essential preliminary to any real improvement 
in the condition of working- men. 

These papers were circulated by tens of thou- 
sands throughout the kingdom, and excited a 
good deal of interest in the public mind. The 
next prize was two hundred and fifty dollars for 
the best essay on the condition of the working- 
classes of England, and the best means of elevat- 
ing them. The social condition of Ireland came 
in for a share of his attention, and he offered a 
prize (f two hundred guineas (over one thousand 
dollars) for the best essay on the evils by which 
it has so long been marked. It was awarded to 
Mr. Caulfield Heron, a Professor in the Queen’s 
College, Galway, and one of the foremost politi- 
cal economists of the day. 

Mr. Cassel has subsequently offered three hun- 
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dred and seventy-five dollars—afterward 1 
up to six hundred dollara—for the best ps 
upon ten different topics on social science wr 
by working-men. The adjudioators were the! 
of Shaftesbury and Carlisle, Lords Brougham 
John Russell, the Bishop of Carlisle, Sir Benj 
Brodie, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Mr. Napier, the 
Chanoellor of Ireland; the learned Records 
Birmingham, Mr. Commissioner Hill, eto. 
names of the ten successful competitors wert 
nounced by Lord Brougham at the Bradford 
oial Soience Conference, who then pronou 
Mr. Cassel one “of the greatest benefacto 
the country.” In addition to these prizes, 
Cassel has offared seventeen hundred and 
dollars for two tales which shall beet illus 
the advantages of society, industry, persever: 
and integrity in the race of life, by the care 
two individuals of opposite qualities and 
dencies. 

But it has been in the career of education 
Mr. Cassel's efforts have exerted the greates 
fiuence and been attended by the most ma 
success. A large portion of the working-cla 
England is uneducated. In 1851, out of : 
venile population of five millions, not more 
two millions were upon school attendance, 
out of these not more than five hundred thou 
remained at school beyond the age of nine. 
the thousands of youth and young men wh 
but barely learned to read, Cassel's Poy 
Educator” was iasued (sixteen pages weekly 
two cents. Each weekly number was filled 
lessons upon all the popular branches of 
cation. How the people of England apprec 
this undertaking may be gathered from 
fact that a circulation of two hundred thou 
was attained. This was followed by the Hi 
cal and the Biblical Educators. The exter 
which Mr. Cassel’s operations have extended 
be inferred, when we state that the firm of Ci 
Petter & Galpin’s issue of periodical literate 
considerably over half a million per week. 
circulation of educational works in volum 
very great. 

Mr. Cassel visited this country during the 
year for the purpose of bringing out here 
Illustrated Family Bible,“ a work which 
already attained an unparalleled snccess on 
other side of the water, and in the preparati 
which he has been intent for many years. C 
issue of one number alone a circulation of 
hundred thousand has been attained in Eng 
This is unquestionably the greatest sucoes 
achieved in a field in which Mr. Cassel's l. 
have already made him facile princeps—th 
of placing the best productions, both of the | 
ary and artistio world, within the reach o 
masses. The illustrations of the Family B 
are designed and engraved by the best arti 
England and France, a result which, of course 
publisher could accomplish ; but Mr. Cassel i 
only publisher in the world who would offer 
ty-two quarto pages of such a work, in 
print, with copious notes, and copious mar 
references, for fifteen cents. It is not ofter 
world is called upon to admire the union of 
commercial success with untiring philanth 
and Mr. Cassel's career presents so remarkab 
example of it, that we shall almost be asham 
he does not reap as much honor and rewar 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN CASSEL, THE CELEBR 


ur own soil as he has done on his own, brief 
hough his stay among us has been. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


The portrait of this man represents a most re- 
narkable character. Inthe first place, the reader 
vill observe a most capacious chest, and those ap- 
yearances of the face which indicate constitutional 
igor, endurance, and power. Such large and 
rell-set features, combined with a large head, 
tout, short neck, and deep, broad chest, indicate 
, descent from a long-lived, hearty, and robust 
amily. Here, then, is an excellent physical basis 
or a man of power, not merely in a physical 
ense, but also in respect to intellect and charac- 
er. Tne portrait indicates more strength than 
tivity of temperament, more momentum than 
relocity, more ability to grasp great and import- 
int matters and carry them through successfully, 
han smoothness, polish, policy, and refinement. 
Here are signs of most firm and enduring health. 

The phrenological reader will observe the very 
great predominance of the lower part of the 
forehead How great the distance from the ear 


N 


to the root of the nose, indicating unusual per- 
ceptive power, ability to gather knowledge from 
the active, practical world, and to reduce ideas to 
an available form! Few persons possess as much 
power to take in details, to understand their rela- 
tions and uses, and to employ such knowledge suc- 
cessfully in the affairs of life. Such a head is not 
only adapted to grasp great operations, but to 
superintend all their practical details. 

. He could be a manufacturer, and have a thou- 
sand hands under his eye, and financier to keep 
them all at work properly. He wou d succeed as 
a man of science and learning; he knows how to 
go to the foundation of a subject, to begin at the 
beginning, and take the regular, successive steps 


to theclimax. What he attempts to teach others | 


he makes plain and clear. He is remarkable for 
his system ; he arranges everything according to 


method, and whatever he follows as a pursuit 


must become subservient to his will and adminis- 
tration, even to the minutest detail. 

His Language is rather large; hence he com- 
municates his ideas clearly, and speaks with 
readiness and to the point. 
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memory of events, places, forms, fea- 
tures, and arrangements; is a natu- 
ral critic, readily appreciates resem- 
blances and differences, and discerns 
the character of persons at sight. 
He seems to know at a glance what 
every man can best do, as well as 
how to approach persons in order to 
secure the most direct and positive 
influence over them. 

He is broad in the temples, indicat- 

ing mechanical judgment and ability 
to attend to a complicated business. 
He has a quick imagination, but it 
tends toward the practical, not toward 
the speculative and theoretical. All 
his ideas are available, and adapted 
to meet the common wants of eco- 
nomic life and duty. 

His head is rather high, evincing 
self-reliance and pride of character, 
respect for his own judgment and abil- 
ity, firmness of purpose, decision of 
mind, a love of truth, respect for su- 
periority, whether it toil at the anvil 
or preside in courts of justice. He 
has large Benevolence, which renders 
his mind philanthropic; and being 
hearty and earnest in his nature, he 
inclines to help the depressed, and 
lend the force of his strength and 
wisdom to aid the poor and ignorant. 
Such an organization is never dis- 
couraged, never afraid of undertaking 
large enterprises, believes in driving 
business, and in the “ nimble six- 
pence” rather than the “slow shil- 
ling ;” is satisfied to acquire a com- 
petency, and would prefer to do the 
world a million dollars’ worth of good 
in making a thousand dollars for him- 
self, rather than to do a small busi- 
ness, pocket all the profits, and do the 
world little or no good. He has, also 
strong courage, ia not afraid to brave 
difficulty, and inclines to go into the 
moet difficult parts of his business per- 


| sonelly, and conquer opposition, plans ways and 


means by which to achieve ends, and never feels 
better than when he is up to his elbows in busi- 
ness; is a natural driver, a strong friend, and a 
proud, spirited, ambitious, independent, persever- 
ing man; is ingenious, practical, shrewd, full of 
common sense, and able to do almost anything 
which any man can do, from the making of a nail 
to the engineering of large public works. Had he 
been educated for an engineer or for a stateeman, 
he would have done honor to either profession. 
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ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHY—No. 1. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

Avsunep.y if we measure a man’s power and 
genius by what he has accomplished for mankind, 
we shall discover few names, if any, which deserve 
to rank above that of CHRISTOPHER Cotumaus. 
He is the moral creator of a new world. True, 
the rocks and the mountains, the lakes and the 
rivers, the forests and the prairies, the savages 


He has a first-rate and the wild beasts were there before the magic 
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wand of Columbus called it forth to grace and bless 
the world. Centuries on centuries had it been ly- 
ing in barbaric splendor, a desert and a waste. 
There were the vast prairies in all their primeval 
grandeur, untrodden by the foot of civilization. 
There were the magnificent waters of all this 
great continent, never parted by the keel of a 
vessel of burden. There were the same mighty 
mountains whose bowels had for countless centu- 
ries contained their hidden riches of conl, and 
lead, and iron, and silver, and gold, untouched 
by the productive hand of labor. There stood the 
wide, gray forests, many centuries old, upon 
which the hand of the woodman had lifted up no 
axe. These many millions of acres, covering and 
covered by a wealth that no figures could enumer- 
ate, lay there in useless waste, the civilized world 
not even knowing of their existence. There were 
dim conceptions of such a world, but in all brains 
save one it was vague, dreamy, and uncertain. 

In Genoa, in the year 1436, or thereabout— 
even the date of his birth is uncertain—there 
came into the world the child of some poor fish- 
erman, who was destined to be the tallest man of 
the ages. Poor and destitute of everything that 
should insure success, unlearned, unprovided with 
the means of advancement, yet with a soul en- 
nobled with its own native wealth and greatness, 
this poor fisherman's son pushed his way to the 
very foremost rank of his fellow-men, and placed 
his daring foot on the topmost round of the ladder 
of fame. Wrapped up in the ardent breast of this 
poor boy lay in embryo all the greatness and 
glory of this Western world, its wealth, its growth, 
its resplendent prosperity, and its inestimable 
physical and moral capacities. He knew it not; 
but One there was who knew it, and foresecing 
the result, which as yet has but half appeared, 
kept that brave heart, amid all its uncounted 
perils, and guided it safely to the mighty pur- 
poses for which He brought him into being. As 
he grew up, all the nobleness of his nature ap- 
peared. Without money, he compelled wealth to 
be his slave; without patronage, he harnessed 
kings to his car, and compelled the civilized 
world to do homage to his genius. Where others 
saw only obstacles, difficulties, and danger, hope- 
lessly insurmountable, he beheld the index of suc- 
cess. With an unconquerable courage and an 
undoubting faith, he went straight forward to the 
end which he alone of all the race foresaw, ful- 
filling the prophecy of his great soul and opening 
to the world that was, another world that should 
be—the latter richer and more transcendent than 
the first. 

This poor boy, this growing man, this success- 
fal navigator, was the world-renowned discoverer 
of America, CAR Tornzn Colunnvs, who, as 
we have seen, was born about A. b. 1435-6, at 
Genoa. He commenced his maritime career in 
life at the early age of fourteen, sailing in an ex- 
pedition fitted out at Genoa in 1459, by John 
of Anjou, Dake of Calabria, the object of which 
was to recover for his father, Rene, Count de 
Provence, the kingdom of Naples. Nothing is 
known of his conduct on this his first voyage, and 
indeed all traces of his career seem to be lost, 
save that he wedded himself to the sea and gave 
up his life to maritime pursuits. It was doubtless 
in some of his many and mu!tiform voyages that 
the idea of a Western world dawned on his mind. 
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PORTRAIT OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


The portrait of Columbus, which we present, indicates a magnificent Intellect, not only great practical and scient 
talent, but also a far-secing, comprehenalye enst of mind. The religious elements, also, seem to be strongly indicat 
capecially Veneration, which gives a sense of Providence, and a willingness to rely upon Divine guidance. 1 
whole make-up of his head und face evinces strength of character, fore-looking, comprehensiveness of mind, . 
that daring and energy which, relying upon Providence, and guided by sclence, is willing to become a Jeadet 
doubtful enterprises, He is not large in the selfish organs, lence would not have enjoyed war and cruelty. Hise 
quests would naturally be made through Intelligence and morality, rather than through flerceness and mere anlı 


force and courage. 


It was no sudden impulse, begotten only to be 
buried and lost forever. To his comprehensive 
spirit a western continent was a renl thing, and 
it so prepossessed him that he neither could or 
desired to rid himself of the growing impression. 
Fully imbued with this idea, he resolved to leave 
no stone unturned which he thought would help 
him to realize the now great wish of his life, to 
set foot on the shores of this ideal world. Poor 
and friendless as he was, he determined to appeal 


to the mighty and powerful for help. 


Prompted by this great thought, he applied to 
the Court of Portugal, then a large and powerful 
people, where he was flatly refused, and consid- 
ered by the courtiers a fool ora madman, Dis- 
heartened but not discouraged, he next applied 
at the throne of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. 
Here he had to encounter the fiercest opposition. 
He was most contumacionsly treated by the cour- 
tiers and great men of that kingdom, and reviled 
with every opprobrious epithet. But with an 
undaunted zeal, quickened by his own deep con- 
victions, he persisted in his suit, although put off 
by every species of courtly double-dealing, until 
he at length gained the ear of the gentle queen, 
who extended her half-reluctant patronage. He 
was fitted out with a equadron of three small 


vessels, whose united tonnage was not the moie 
of one of our modern merchantmen, and capa! 
of carrying and provisioning only one hundr 
and twenty persons. 

With this frail outfit, with a breast full of ho) 
not unmixed with fear, he spread his canvas 
the winds, and setting sail from Huelva on tho 
of August, 1492, turned his prow westward acr 
the mighty Atlantio, where no keel had preced 
him. Several private adventurers helped to sw 
the number of those embarked to find n n 
world. A long and perilous voyage awaited hi 
Contrary winds and terrible storms subdued 
spirits on board but his. Passengers and sail; 
mutinied and threatened the life of the command 
He entreated without avail—they were resolved 
carrying their threats into execution. He plead 
for only three days more, when he agreed to sr 
render himself if their hopeless condition oc 
tinued. They agreed to wait the three days. 
that third day, as it dawned on our hero, wi 
harrowing reflections must have crowded up 
his troubled spirit! He was beginning to desp: 
as the day advanced toward noon, when hi 
among the rosring of the sea there arose a w 
ory of joy, “Land, ho! What a relief it m. 
have been to those wearied spirits to look c 
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throngh the haze of that famous 12th of October, 
and rest their eyes once more on the solid land. 
Instantly all was joy and gladness. Those who 
had been most mutinous, now strove with each 
other in their admiration of the man who had 
been the life aud soul of the enterprise. 

Columbus speedily lauded and took possession 
of the island in che name of his patrona, Ferdinand 
and Isabella. The simple-hearted and naked sav- 
ages, wondering at the pageant, received with 
sincere faith these marauding bands, little mis- 
trusting that these god-like beings, whom they 
had supposed were descended from the clouds, 
were forerunners of their overthrow and utter 
subjugation. 

After oruieing among the islands—to which he 
gave the general name of West Indies he set sail 
again for Spain, whither prosperous gales speedily 
wafted his little feet. His return was a triumph. 
The king and queen lavished their bonors upon 
him, and the opulent and great loaded him with 
thelr regal favors. 

Columbus soon again set sail for the New World, 
endowed with a much larger and better provi- 
sioned fleet, carrying with him princely titles 
and powers, made supreme diotator of all the 
lands he had discovered or might hereafter dis- 
cover. But he had taken with him the seeds of 
faction and rebellion, and he was ere long com- 
pelled to return in bitter humiliation and plead 
his cause at the foot of the Spauish throne, rather 
as a prisoner than a ruler. His star had waned, 
and was soon to sink in everlasting darkness and 
night. Hiss“ guardian angel,” the gentle Isa- 
bella, had gone into glory,” and thenceforward 
he was left to buffet his enemies alone and un- 
friended. The king, Ferdinand, had proved 
treacherous, promising redress only to delude 
his victim, until tired of the uncertainty of life, 
he found a refuge in the grave, and “ carried up 
his case to the court of Heaven.” 
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INSTINCT AND REASON. 


THERE are some very interesting facts respeot- 
ing the instinots of the lower animals, and though 
it may be difficult to define instinct, as it is to de- 
fine genius, yet Phrenology throws light on the 
subject. Constractiveness in man requires culti- 
vation, and the conjoint exercise of reason, and 
when the reasoning power is brought to bear with 
the mechanical, the towering dome of the grand 
cathedral, or the almost marvelous organ within 
it, is the result. The mud-awallow, however, the 
first year it needs a nest, without instruotion, but 
by instinot, builds its arched nest, resembling 
much more the dome of the cathedral than man’s 
first effort in the way of house building ; but the 
swallow never improves—she goes to the extent of 
her ability in the first effort. So a swarm of bees 
builds its honey oells with mathematical exact- 
ness, in a manner at ouce securing the highest 
degree of strength with the smallest amount of 
material, and the occupancy of the least possible 
epace for the walls; but the bee never improves. 
Instinot serves its design perfectly at the first 
effort. ` 

There are many other instinctive manifestations 
in the lower animals besides those which pertain 
to Construoti veness, and one of the most conspiou- 
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ous is that connected with the phrenological fac- 
nity oalled Locality, or knowledge of places and 
directions. 

A gentleman recently related to us an incident 
with which he was acquainted, illustrating the 
wonderful sagacity of the horse in this respect. 
Mr. John W. Grant, of Ogdensburgh, some twenty 
years ago bought a pair of horses in Johnstown, 
Herkimer County, on the Mohawk, in this State, 
and by a circuitous route drove them to Ogdens- 
burgh, some two hundred miles away. A few 
days afterward they broke out of the pasture, but 
instead of taking the road by which they came, to 
return to their old home, they made a bee line. 
It should be remembered that the great, trackless 
wilderness of northern New York, with its mount- 
ains, glens, and lakes, lies slumbering in its soli- 
tude on the direct line from Ogdensburgh to the 
southern part of Herkimer County, and through 
this trackless forest the horses took their course, 
aud were seen, by parties of hunters and lumber- 
men, with their heads toward home, going like 
wild oues. Before they entered this forest, how- 
ever, and indeed after they emerged from it, par- 
tiea of men made strenuous though ineffectual 
efforts to stop them as runaway horses. When the 
man who followed their course inquired why they 
were not stopped, the men remarked that it was a 
thing utterly impossible, and that they might as 
weli have undertakeu to stop a couple of rein- 
deer. When the messenger reached the old home 
of the horses, he found them looking as if they had 
been badly groomed and worse fed. 

We could relate many instances of this kind 
from the various records and the statements of 
personal friends. We will venture to mention one 
which has already been published in this Jour- 
nau, According to our recollection of the case, 
an officer in the army embarked at Marseilles, in 
France, and took with him a favorite dog, and 
having sailed up the Mediterranean several hun- 
dred miles, he debarked, and soon after missed his 
dog. In an incredibly short term of time the dog 
appeared in Paris, having made ‘his way across 
the country through Germany, where he never 
had been before. He did not wait to take passage 
in a ship back, the way he came, but seemed to 
know by instinot in what direction his home was 
situated from the place where he found himself 
among strangers, up toward the Black Sea. 

The carrier pigeon which is employed to com- 
municate information, returns to ita home in a 
straight line, in obedience to this faculty of the 
mind, Locality, or instinctive knowledge of direc- 
tion. Reason must go by compass or by some 
other means of determining. the true course. Still 
man has in a less degree than some of the lower 
animals this faculty of Locality. Whoever can 
walk about his village or his house in the dark 
exhibits this trait. Whoever carries in his mind 
a perfect image of forms, distances, and direction, 


has this and several other organs well developed. 
Blind men become adepts in finding their way, 
not only in knowing directions, but also in esti- 
mating distances, which indicates au active organ 
of Size as well as of Locality. The North American 
Indians are remarkable for the strength and ac- 
tivity of Locality, as well as of all the other per- 
ceptive organs; and it is well known that they 
will go throngh trackless foresta, hundreds of 
miles, without even the aid of marked trees, and 
find little settlements located in zigzag directions, 
and that without difficulty or mistake. 
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“HILLSIDE FAMILY SCHOOL” 


Wr have received the circular of the abov 
named school, which is situated at Amherst, N. B 
and conducted by Edward B. Hartshorn and | 
Jane Hartshorn. This school is unique in cha 
acter, embracing the manual labor system, tl 
vegetarian system of diet, and seeks to be, er 
phatically, a Christian household. The school 
yet young, but we are informed that it is suooee 
ing admirably. The proprietors and teachers 
this, 80 far as we oan judge by their writings, a 
imbued with the spirit of progress and reforn 
are hearty and earnest laborers in the cause 
cheap and high-toned education, and the comt 
nation of industrial and social happiness, with 
high order of Christian morality. We give a po 
tion of the circuiar. 

To young ladies and gentlemen who are seekir 
earnestly for means and opportuuity to impro 
themselves mentally, morally, physically, ar 
socially, that they may be prepared to fill the 
true station, and wield an influence for good 
themeelves and their fellow-men, this circular 
addressed. We, too, have groped our way alor 
the dark and difficult path of “ self-education 
and, having gained a little eminence—a vantaj 
ground—are suxious to extend a helping band 
those who desire to rise to a purer and higher lit 
We have been strangers and homeless, and cor 
pelled to meet the stern realities of life—n 
alone, it is true, for multitudes on either hand a: 
bravely contending against adverse fortuue. 

It is to encourage such to struggle on, that y 
have opened the doors of a long coveted hom 
which is now under our control, and invite all w. 
seek the same end as ourselves, to share ita a 
vantages, with a chanoe to pay a part or all of t. 
expense of board aud instruction in all branch 
of a useful and ornamental education, by spendii 
a part of each day in useful labor. 

Our terms, for board, and instruction in ti 
common English branches, are $15 per quarter 
advance. In addition to which we shall requi 
from three to eight hours’ work per day, more 
less, acoording to the pupil’s efficienoy. Earne 
and efficient pupils will be furuished with ext: 
work sufficient te pay the whole expense, if d 
sired, aud their money refunded at the close 
the term. Those who thus labor for their who 
expense are the brightest ornaments of our schor 
and will complete their eduoation sooner and be 
ter than those who are furnished with money 
defray their expenses, 

Parents and guardians who wish to place the 
children where they will be carefully trained in 
suoh habits as will enable them to enjoy life, az 
be a blessing to society, may be assured that 1 
pains will be spared to procure that result. W 
believe oheerful and prompt obedience to eve1 
rensonable requirement to lie at the basis of a 
good order. We intend, in no case, to use hart 
means of discipline, but shall immediately di 
charge those who appear determined to resi 
proper authority. The patronage of those wi 
wish their children indulged in any disagreeab 
or injurious habit, or do not wish them to leat 
prompt obedience to all superiors, is not solicite 

Our school exists at present only in miniatur 
and can not afford all the ef cetera of elegant a 
commodation that we anticipate for some futu: 
time, but we hope to provide a comfortable hom 
and shail improve our accommodations as fast : 
our means will permit. The luxurious contribt 
tions of the field, the garden, the orchard, tl 
dairy, and fountain shall supply our table; whi 
the agonizing death-groans of our innocent an 
dependent friends and servants—the animals- 
that toil for and clothe us, shall on no account t 
extorted to gratify the appetite of the epicur 
Any further information will be communicated c 
application. Epwarp B. HARTs HORN, 

Axusnst, N. H. H. Jane HARTSRORN. 
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{OONTINCED FROM PAGE 81x. ] 

welfare; and no high moral or intellectual aim elevates, ennobles, or 
adorns his career. The first effect is, that he dedicates his whole 
powers and energies to the production of the mere means of living, 
and he forces all his fellows to devote their lives to precisely the same 
pursuits. If leisure for moral and intellectual cultivation be necessary 
to the enjoyment of a rational, a moral, and a religious being, this is 
excluded ; for the labor is incessant during six days of the week, the 
effect of which is to benumb the faculties on the seventh. If the soft 
play of the affections; if the enjoyment of the splendid loveliness of 
nature and the beauties of art; if the expansion of the intellect in the 
pursuits of science; if refinement of manners; if strengthening and 
improving the tone and forms of our physical frames; and if the ador- 
ation, with minds full of knowledge and souls melting with love, of our 
most bounteous Creator, constitute the real objects of human life in 
this world—the end for which we live; and if the fulfillment of this 
end be the only rational idea of preparation for a higher state of exist- 
ence, then the system of action which we have contemplated, when 
viewed as the leading object of human life, appears stale, barren, and 
unprofitable. It no doubt supports the activity of our minds and bodies, 
and surrounds us with innumerable temporal advantages, not to be 
lightly valued; but its benefits end there. It affords an example of the 
independence of the several natural laws. The system is one in 
which the mind and body are devoted for ten or twelve hours a-day, 
on six days in the weck, to the production of those useful and orna- 
mental articles which constitute wealth; and in this object we are 
eminently successful. Verily we have our reward; for no nation in 
the world possesses so much wealth as Britain; none displays such 
vast property in the possession of individuals; none approaches her in 
the general splendor of living; and none in the multitude of inhabit- 
ants who live in idleness and Juxury on the accumulated fruits of in- 
dustry. But still, with all the dazzling advantages which Britain de- 
rives from her wealth, she is very far from being happy. Her large 
towns are overrun with pauperism and heathenism; and in many En- 
glish counties, even the agricultural population has lately been engaged 
in burning corn-stacks and farm-offices, out of sheer misery and dis- 
content. The overwrought manufacturers are too frequently degraded 
by intemperance, licentiousness, and other forms of vice. In the 
classes distinguished by industry and morality, the keen competition 
for employment and profit imposes excessive labor and anxiety on 
neurly all; while the higher classes are often the victims of idleness, 
vanity, ambition, vice, ennui, and a thousand attendant sufferings of 
body and mind. The pure, calm, dignified and lasting felicity which 
our higher feelings pant for, and which reason whispers ought to be 
our aim, ia seldom or never attained. 

The present condition of society, therefore, does not seem to be the 
most perfect which human nature is capable of reaching; hitherto man 
has been progressive, and there is no reason to believe that he has yet 
reached the goal. In the next Leeture will be stated some grounds 
for expecting brighter prospects in future, 


LECTURE X. 
OF THE PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE CONDITION 
OF SOCIETY CONTINUED. 


Additional examples of bad results of competition of individual interestse—Disadvantages 
attending the division of labor—Difficulty of benefiting one individual without fojar- 
ing others—Icstance of charitable instituilons—Question, Whether the destruction of 
human life or of corn is the greatest public calamity ?— State of the Irish peasantry— 
Impediments to the abandonment of luxuries by the Irish—The leading arrangements 
of society at present bear reference to self-interest—Christlanity can not become prac- 
tieal while this conunnes to be the case—Does human nature admit of such improve- 
ment, that the evils ot individual competition may be obviated, and the moral senti- 
ments rendered supreme ?—Grounds for bope—Natural longing for a more perfect 
social condition—Schemes of Plato, Sir T. More, the Primitive Christians, the Harmo- 
nites, and Mr. Owen. 


THE CONSIDERATION 


I rrocEED to point out some additional examples of the results of 
the competition of individual interests. 
Apparently the evils of the selfish system have the tendoncy to pro- 
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long and extend themselves indefinitely. We have seen, for example 
that the institution of different employments is natural, springing fror 
differences in native talent and inclination. This leads to the divisio 
of labor, by which every person has it in his power to confine hi 
exertions to that species of art for which he has the greatest aptitud 
and liking; while, by interchanging commodities, each may acquir 
the things necessary to his own enjoyment. But under the preser 
system, this institution is attended with considerable disadvantage: 
Workmen are trained to perform the minutest portions of labor on 
particular article, and to do nothing else: one man can point a pin, an 
do no more; another can make the pin’s head, but can finish no othe 
part of it; one can make the eye of a needle, but can neither fashio 
the body, nor point it. In preparing steam-engines, there are differer 
branches of trade, and different workshops for the different parts o 
the machine. One person makes boilers, another casts the framewor 
and heavy iron-beams, a third makes cylinders, a fourth pistons, an 
so on; and tlie person who furnishes steam-engines to the publi 
merely goes to these different work-shops, buys the different parts « 
the skeleton, and his own trade consists in fitting them together, an 
selling the engine entire. 

These arrangements produce commodities better and cheaper tha 
if one man made the whole needle or pin, or one manufactory fabr 
cated the whole steam-engine ; but when we view the system in it 
moral effects, there is an attendant disadvantage. It rears a larg 
number of workmen, who are ignorant of every practical art beyon 
the minute details of their own branch of industry, and who are alte 
gether useless and helpless, except when combined under one employe 
If not counteracted in its effects by an extensive education, it rende. 
the workmen incapable of properly discharging their duties as parent 
or members of society, by leaving them ignorant of everything exce] 
their narrow mechanical operations. It leaves them also exposed, b 
ignorance, to become the dupes of political agitators and fanatics, an 
makes them dependent on the capitalist. Trained from infancy to 
minute operation, their mental culture neglected, and destitute of ca] 
ital, they are incapable of exercising sound judgment on any subjec 
and of combining their labor and their skill for the promotion of the 
own advantage. They are, therefore, mere implements of trade i 
the hands of men of more enlarged minds and more extensive pro) 
erty; and as these men also compete keenly, talent against talent, an 
capital against capital, each of them is compelled to throw back a pa: 
of the burden on his artisans, demanding more labor, and giving le: 
wages, to enable him to maintain his own position.“ l 

Nor does the capitalist escape the evils of the system. In consi 
quence of manufacturer competing with manufacturer, and mercha: 
with merchant, who will execute most work, and sell his goods cheay 
est, profits fall extremely low, and the rate of interest, which is ju: 
the proportion of profit corresponding to the capital employed in trad: 
becomes depressed. The result is, that the artisan’s wages are lov 
ered to the verge of a decent subsistence, earned by his utmost exe 
tions; the manufacturer and merchant are exposed to incessant toil an 
risk, and are moderately recompensed ; and the capitalist, who desire 
to retire from active business, and live on the produce of his previot 
industry, in the form of interest, participates in their depression, ar 
starves on the smallest pittance of annual return. Thus, selfish con 
petition presents the anomaly of universal abundance co-existing wit 
individual want, and leads to a ceaseless struggle to obtain objec 
fitted chiefly to gratify our inferior powers. 

While the competition of individual interest continues to prevail j 
society, the field even of benevolence itself is limited. It becomes di 
ficult to do good to one individual, or class of individuals, without doir 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE BIXTEEN.] 


+ I confine the observations in the text to the ease of mechanics who are uneducate 
If they receive a good education, the more monotonous thelr employment ta, they hat 
the more spare energy for thought. Weavers whe bave once entered on reading, ge 
erally become intelligent, for their labor absorbs a small portion of mind; but if th 
have not been educated at all, they become dull and sinpid, or unactiled and vicious, 
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CROW NOT, CROAK NOT. 


Tae words which constitute our title are the 
natural outflow of a mind admirably harmonized 
between two extremes of human character, and 
he is a fortunate man who can stand upon such a 
motto, and, in his life and conduct, do justice to 
it. We borrow this motto from having seen it 
painted on the side of a dashing business wagon 
in New York. The team attached to the vehicle, 
either in fact or to our fancy, seemed to have been 
selected as an illustration of the motto. The 
horses were spirited, without being fractious, and, 
when necessary, exhibited moderation without a 
loose-jointed laziness. The harness was plain, 
neat, and substantial, and the whole affair, oven 
to the driver, who, we suppose, was not the owner, 
seemed to exemplify that happy medium between 
shabbiness on the one hand and display on the 
other between an uneasy, restless haste and a 
osreless, slovenly, slack, twisted spirit. We are 
not certain but this would make a good text for a 
sermon, at least from a layman. It naturally di- 
vides itself into two parts 

Firat, crow not. A orowing, boastful spirit, in 
phrenological parlance, originates in Combative- 
ness, Approbativeness, and Hope. When these 
organs are large in a person, and not properly 
restrained, success tends to inflate him; and if 
Acquisitiveness be large, business prosperity, as 
well as that which appertains to position and other 
achievements, is deemed an occasion for crowing. 
If we look iuto the street, or hoys’ play-ground, 
we see innumerable instances of crowing in con- 
sequence of transient success. If a boy gets two 
rang at one knock in playing ball, or if in mar- 
bles he makes a doubly suovessful strike, his eyes 
not only shine, but he drops some exultant word 
from the crowing category. This inspires his an- 
tagonist with renewed energy and skill to make 
a desperate effort to redeem his lost ground and 
repel the assumed superiority of the one who 
crows, and the result generally is that the next 
turn gives success to the former delinquent, and an 
opportunity for him to orow. If we look into the 
political strifes, where one party goes up and 
another down, the elevated party becomes hoarse 
in crowing, and we apprehend that it produces on 
the vanquished an influence of resolution, skill, 
and energy for ultimate triumph which could 
hardly be produced in any other way; so that he 
who crows, unduly boasts, or lauds himself and 
depresses his defeated antagonist, plants in the 
mind of that antagonist a high resolve to redress 
his losses, so that crowing by the successful rival 
becomes the seed of his own ultimate overthrow. 

Crowing, moreover, is an impudent way of re- 
joicing. If success be achieved in consequence of 
real superiority, it is no occasion for crowing. 
Such a person has no more right to crow than a 
pound weight has to crow over a half. pound weight 
—than an ox has to crow over a calf; for the ox 
was once but a calf, and ere long the calf shall 
himself become an ox, and perhaps superior in 
strength to the one which now dominates over 
him. If success arise from some accidental ad- 
vantage, crowing is certainly out of place, because 
one has no right to crow for that over which he 
has exerted no particular influence; and crowing 
over an equal is only a provocation to that equal 
to make extra effort to regain hia losses, and, in 
his turn, to triumph. 
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season of bankruptcy, and at such times, 
tunately, croakers, like froga around a st 
pool, are plenty enough, so that each he 
other croak, when they all set up a ch 
oroaking until a panio is really produc 
oroaker in a community is destructive of he 
enterprise. He leads thrifty men to hc 
and keeping their energies and their capit: 
business and the market. He is like an i 
sheep in a flook. It is not that such m 
merely valueless as do nothings, but they 
the contagion of their fears and their hopel 
to healthier minds, and as a oonsequenoe 
fourths of all the trouble of our panics com 
these croaking panic-makers. 

A herd of buffaloes or wild horses, quiet] 
ing on the prairie, can be panic-strioken in 
stant. If one of them throws up his hes 
utters a terrific cry of fear and starts off 
speed, the contiguous animals catch the 
which seemed to animate the croaker, and o 
dash at headlong speed. This pauio s 
through the whole drove, though it may c 
a hundred thousand individuals. If one | 
chance to fall, or if the leaders, pressed | 
drove from behind, are driven into a ravit 
whole drove will make the like plunge. ° 
what is called a stampede, or the effect of 
ing among animals. 

e all remember the panio of 1857. 
business men of the present day remembe 
that awful panio of 1837, and we take oo 
now to say, that though there was cause ir 
instances for a stringent money market, 
comparative stagnation of basiness, we veri 
lieve that nine tenths of all the trouble 
loss, and depression was occasioned by cro: 
Therefore let us impress upon our reader 
duty of oheerfaluesa under trial and disap 
ment, and moderation in the hour of succes 
triumph. When the heaven pours out its v 
of showers, the earth smiles and reflects its 
bow of hope, but it does not crow nor 
When in dearth every green thing seems pa 
and withered, we hear no oroaking, no comp 
but witness a patient, tenacious cadurance 
if we could visit the willow tree upon the hil 
and study its patient effort for sustentatio 
should find it sending its minute roots to 
from the stream at the foot of the hill, tł 
tbe stream were fifty yards distant. The ¥ 
oroaks not, but tries to help itself; aud wh. 
its minute and attenuated rootlets it has 
the brook and drank its fill, it employ: 
umbrageous foliage which it thus acquires 
shadow for heated beasts and weary men 
uses its success as a benefaction, not in 
vaunting ; therefore we end as we comme 
Crow NOT, Croak NOT. 


— — ee 


Acquisrtivenesa Dis EASED. — Mr. Ger 
Twitchell, of Milford, who died lately, aft 
illness of only two days, was the last memben 
peouliar, and, in some respects, a remar 
family. Though a man of considerable we 
owning one of the fiuest and most valuable f 
in Milford, he persisted in living in a state o 
most abject poverty. Oa the announceme! 
his death, says a writer in the Boston Journa 
overseers of the poor took immediate steps t 
cure his estate for his legitimate heirs. 
found in his hovel a large amount of silver 
posited in a pine box, nicely adjusted in laye 
dollars, halves, quarters, and smaller ooins. | 
also found a bag in which there was a h 
amount of gold. The apecie was taken to the 
ford Bank for safe keeping. Nearly the last w 
uttered by the expiring miser were to requi 
neighbor who stood by him to leave the ro m 
fear he would steal the money. H's wife a 
doned him many years ago, and recently, i 
stipulated sum, gave bonds that she would 1 
no claim npon any property he possessed. 


Crowing also shows a blatant spirit of vanity ; 
there is certainly no dignity in it, and so excel- 
lent a trait is it fora man of real suocess to take 
that success modestly, that the whole world ad- 
mires him who is able thug to accept viotory. He 
who carries his wealth, his advantages, hia talent, 
and his successes modestly, not cringingly, is ad- 
mired of all men, and every one is willing to ren- 
der him assistance, or speak for him a kind word 
to nominate him for high positions, to give him 
voice and vote; but he who crows and struts be- 
oause he is rich, or hecause he is born of a Buo- 
cessful and reputable family, or because he is 
intellectual, or beautiful, or learned, awakens a 
rival and an enemy in every man who is below 
him. 


We remember a haughty, tyrannical, overhear- 
ing man who lost no opportunity to crow when he 
was in power, or to assume superiority wherever 
he could do it; we remember seeing him once a 
candidate for office, and it required every vote of 
his party to give him succese. A young man of 
influence who had grown up in the neighborhood, 
and who had suffered in his feelings through the 
lordly, overbearing domination of the man in ques- 
tion, declined to give his suffrage, and carried 
with him a sufficient number of his associates to 
defeat the man’s election. When the defeated can- 
didate interrogated the young voter on the sub- 
ject, he was referred back ten years, to the time 
when, as a boy, he received from him lordly and 
ingolent language, which he had resolved to pun- 
ish in some way whenever a favorable opportunity 
should offer. Now,” said the young man, “ re- 
member hereafter to treat boys with such respect 
as they deserve, and not insult and harrow their 
feeliugs merely because you are six feet high and 
they are young and weak.“ 

Secondly, Croak not. If we were to choose be- 
tween the two vices whioh constitute the text of 
our subject, we confess to a preference for Crow- 
ing. The Croaker is one in whom Cautiousness is 
greater than Courage; whose Hope is moderate, 
who has little faith in Providence, in natural law, 
in his own efforts, and no anticipation of the 
good time coming.” It may not be a crime to 
croak, and we are hardly disposed to say that it 
is a orime to crow ; but if it be a crime to crow, it 
is a courageous orime ; it has a smack of boldness, 
and life, and joyous energy in it; while croaking 
comes from a negative spirit—from the do nothing 
tendency. Perhaps the croaker is to be pitied 
rather than blamed. Fear, whioh is the basis of 
croaking, is a misfortune—a painful state of 
mind. He who takes his success, and instead of- 
rejoioing in it and crowing over it, broods it with 
raven wing, as if it were the last benefaction he 
was ever to receive, and must therefore look into 
the dark future and cling to his present achieve- 
mente as the last plank of the chip, is like a man 
who should gather in a bountiful harvest, then 
lock his granary and refase to use any of his 
wheat, even as seed for another orop, but sit and 
croak over his last harvest and wonder whether it 
would last him as long as his natural life would 
hold out. The croaker never enjoys a fine day. 
To him it is only a “weather breeder.” « Ah, 
look out for a storm !” is his reply when the fine 
Weather is mentioned. Suppose there isa stric- 
ture in the money market, we never fail to find 
men who eroak over it as the premonition of the 
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A NEW VOLUME. 


In the turmoil of politica, amid the rise and fall 
stocks, and the strife and struggle of foreign po- 
ntates for a supremacy over peoples and territo- 
es, which for ages have been scourged by tyranny 
1d selfish misrule, it is pleasant to turn from all 
eee to the contemplation of a science like Phre- 
logy, which is steady and upward in its pro- 
reas, uninfluenced by lines of latitude and longi- 
ide, and uncontaminated by the local jenlousies 
ad the selfish strifes of mankind. Kings may 
se or fall, nations become established or parti- 
oned among hungry warriors, and thus cease to 
cist as independent nations, but science, emana- 
ng from central truth, rising above prejudice, 
Ifishneas, or the mad ambition and pride of 
ings,” and, ia tbe main, above the bigotry of 
sligious superstition, invites the cordial co-oper- 
tion of all men, whatever their nationality or 
weir creed, to give it not only an establishment, 
at development. Phrenology appeals especially 
parents, in respect to the training and manage- 
ent of their children; it teaches the fundamen- 
1 strocture of the mental organization, and en- 
bles those who understand ita indications to 
scogpize in the child, before age and experience 
ave calied them out, those strong qualities 
hich will mark the character at maturity. 
Thile the infant sleeps calmly, and no fierce pas- 
ion has yet been discovered, Phrenology will 
oint out at that early period the. germs of pas- 
ons, forces, or weaknesses which, in mature life, 
sy defy the laws, customs, and moralities of 
he world. This early apprehension of the future 
haracter will aid the parent in setting at work 
hose causes whioh, in the training of the child, 
hall tend to modify and lessen the influence of 
he propensities before they become rampant and 
eros by culture and encouragement, and also 
nable them to build np and strengthen those re- 
training elements of the mind which are consti- 
utionally too weak, unaided, to control the 
tronger qualitics of the character. We believe 
bat by culture, the courage, the pride, the am- 
ition, or the sense of honor aud justice, may be 
oubled in power; we believe, also, that when 
ny quality is inherited in excess, the character 
nay be modified vastly by judicious restraint of 
he strong parts and proper stimulation of those 
rhich are naturally weak. 

Bome persons come to us and ask if a child 
welve years of age is old enough to be examined. 
Jur reply usually is, that if a child is old enough 
o have a dress made for him, he is old enough 
o have an examination. They then ask if a chart 
t that age would be a perfect exposition of what 
he child would be at full maturity. We answer, 
No; nor should it be unless the child is perfect to- 
lay. If he bave faults to ba remedied, weak 
ints to be encouraged, and strong ones to be 
epressed, he should, by training and education, 
e made different at twenty-one from what he 
a at twelve. The value of an examination 
vonsista in teaching the parent what qualities 
n the child need encouragement and what re- 
traint, 

Our idea is, that a child’s head should be ex- 
amined as early as at two or three years of age, 
then again at twelve, and again at fourteen or 
seventeen, when there has been considerable de- 


at 


velopment, and the individual ia about deciding | 
what course of business or education to pursue. | 

If Phrenology is of any service whatever ; if in 
infancy a sufficiently correct estimate of the na- 
ture of the child can be appreciated and desoribed 
to serve as a guide in the molding and training 
of that child, parents osn not afford to forego those 
advantages. When the child arrives at ten or 
twelve years of age, and his mind is expanding 
toward education or business, if Phrenology at 
that age would appreciate the changes and in- 
fluences which past training has produced, and 
serve as a guide in the oulture for the forthoom- 
ing years to suoh an extent as to prescribe what 
studies should be pursued chiefly, and what gen- 
eral habits should be establiahed in reference to 
the morals and the health, we ask, in what way 
could a small sum of money be better applied? 

When the young man stands where two ways | 
meet, at fifteen or seventeen, undecided whether 
to stndy a profession, and if so, which ; or to be- 
come a mechanio, a merchant, or a farmer, aud 
what particular pursuit in these various branches 
is best adapted, all things considered, to che con- 
stitution of the body and the mind, what can be 
of more service to him than suitable and appro- 
priate advice? This advice, at such a time, when 
hope, ambition, anxiety are all on tiptoe, any | 
word which shall settle the mind confidently upon | 
the right path, or upon any one of half a dozeu 
equally available paths, is a boon to the young, 
to their gnardians, and to the community, which 
can not be too highly esteemed, and which it is | 
the extreme of folly to ignore. | 

The Jovanaz will continue to advocate Phre- 
nology in its practical forms and its application 
to the affairs of every-day life; and we would re- 
peat our request, that those who have been bene- | 
fited in themselves or their families by the knowl- . 
edge which Phrenology develops, would give te 
the JovnNAL, and ita circulation in their commu- 
nity, that efficient and cordial indorsement whioh 
has hitherto given it a wide circulation and mup- , 
port. But it should be remembered that this aid 
is required annually, that self constituted agents 
are our reliance, and that in every neighborhood | 
where the Jounna is now taken, three times as 
many copies ought to be circulated, and we think 
might be. If our friends will give to the JounwaL 
among their neighbors, their efforts for an even- 
ing or two, or a rainy day, we trust and believe 
that its circulation might be more than doubled; 
and we make this appeal to each reader, not 
merely to send his own subscription, but to try 
to obtain from one toa dozen additional names 
among those who have confidence in him and his 
word, and who are willing to pay their money 
into his hands for transmission by mail to the 
publishers. 


Business Motites. 


THE present number oommences the THIRTY- 
Toep Vol. of tho AmuzetoaN PRRZNOLOOICAL JOURNAL, 

Postace.—The postage on this JOURNAL to 
any part of the United States ia six cents a sear. The 
postage Is payable in advance at the office of delivery. 

Teacnens, Eprrons, CLERGYMEN, and others, 
are invited fo obtaln subscribers in the neighborhood 
where they reside. Traveling Agonts may obtain Cer- 
tificates from the Publishers, on presenting suitable rec- 


ommendations. 


jitized by (GO gle 
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SRV Xn AL Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or small 
Gold Coins, may be inclosed and sent in a letter to the 
Publishers, without increasing the postage. 

Supscrisers may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient The amount will be 
eredited, and the Journat sent the full time. 


—ů —— 


APOLOGY TO READERS. 


White the Journal for January was on press, 
the Printing Establkhment was burned. We 
were obliged to make new Engravings and set 
the Type again. Hence the lateness of oar 
eue. I ds. 


Miterarp Hotices. 
Tue PHonocrapuic Instructor, by Benn Pit- 


man. Price 25 cents. For sate by Fowrizx AND 
WEIIS. 


Phonography has undergone so many changes within 
the past ten yeura, thut many persons have heen dissuaded 
from studyiug tt who would otherwise have cordlally re- 
ceived it But phonographers in this country have set 
up a standard for themselves, and thereſore have not ex- 
perienced the trouble and perplexity that many English 
phonographers have lnbored under. The above work is 
a commenton the progresstre conservatism of the Amere 
ican disciples of this art; and though there are many fino 
English phonograpbers, still very many of them do not 
follow the English standard, but send for American works 
on the subject We think, therefore, that we have reason 
to be proud of a system of phono raphy the outlines of 
which can bo compreesed within tbe pages of so small a 
work as the one under notice, The principles of the sel- 
enco are clearly explained, interspersed wilh reading and 
writing exercises, so that the pupil can immediately put 
in practice what be learns, Some have erroneously sup- 
posed the acquisition of phonography to be a Ilerculcan 
task, and ten times worse than the study of the ancicnt lan- 
guages, olc.; but they muet have bean misinfurmed, for it ts 
a well-known fact that the science of phonography is very 
simple, although it requires some timo lo fully develop the 
art. But hy time and pationce, both the science and art 
can be mastered by sny one possessing ordiuary perse- 
verance and energy of mind. Now that we have a work 
on this heautiful system of writing, presented in so simple 
and attractive a form, and, moreover, at a prico within the 
reach of all, there ls no valid reason why every one should 


no commence the study at onec. We hall with Joy every - 
' thing that tende to sow knowledge broadcast over the 


land; and with a free press, eueap publicat ons, nod cheap 
honography, the world may congratutate herself thot sho 

s making rapid progress toward the tine when “ many 

shall run to and fro through the earth, and knowledge shall 

be increased.” — 

Oszrer TEACHING, AND ORAL Lestons ON 
BocraL Scixxcg Ax D Common Tumas; with Various 
Iuustrations of the Principles and Practico of Primary 
Education, as Adopted in the Model and Training 
Schools of Great Britain. Republished from Barnard's 
American Journal of Education. Svo., 434 pages. 
New York: published by F. C. Brownell. 1560. 
Although the title of this book may scem a little on the 

heterogeneous order, its purpose and fulfillmeut are not 

so. To say nothing now of theory, it is certain that, ss an 
art, the educatton of England, as well as Germany, le 
taking the lead of that of our own country. Teaching, 
there, ls inclining more to begin with knowledge of things 
and thcir qualities, more with observation of nature. This is 
the true direction, and one that will yet be better understood 
and more systematically rendered practicable than it now 


us, or can be. But, meanwhile, teachers will find it greatly 


to their advantage to examine tho more advanced modes 
of attaining the resutts we have indicated ; and among dif- 
fereut books published with such end in view, we know of 
none that can take the place of the one we are considet 
ing. Mr. Barnard has chileeted into book form the bes 
essay6 on this and kindred opies to be found in bis excel- 
lent J. urnai—some of them, as those of Morrison, Young, 
and Currie, extremely valuable. The book is notea text 
book, but a gulde and adviser for the teacher. Mr. 
Brownell is publisher or importer of many other good 
books having a like purpose. 


—ä8—Kä— ͤ K§œᷓ— 
Answers To ConREsPONDENTS deferred to 
next namber for want of room. 
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PHRENOLOGY—SCIENCE OF MIND, 


Untix the introduction of Phrenology by Gall, 
Spurzheim, Combe, and others, we had no system 
of Mental Philosophy worthy of the name. All 
treatises were mere speculations, and ag subse- 
quent investigations have shown, were impractical 
and almost valueless. PunENOLOGVY, as now 
taught, appeals to the common sense of every one, 
and is so easily proved to be both theoretically and 
practically ull it is claimed to be, that but very 
few who have given any considerable attention to 
the subject deny the truth of its principles, or 
their ready application to the common affairs of 
life. THe LEADING PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOL- 
OGY ARR: 


Mind is the primal power of the human system. 

The body is simply the instrument through 
which the mind manifesta itself while on earth, 

The mind is manifested through forty or more 
or Each is primary and independent in ita 
functions, doing its own work, and not doing the 
work of any other. 

Each of theae powers resides in, and is mani- 
fested by or through a particular portion of the 
brain. 

The power of each organ, all other things being 
equal, is in exact proportion to the gize of that 
portion of the brain which manifests it. 

The mental powers are possessed originally in 
different degrees by different individuals, and also 
by the same individual, 

Each mental power grows stronger and becomes 
more skillful by proper exercise. 

Each mental power was created for the purpose 
of doing good, and waa intended to be uted. 

The 3 Moral, and Spiritual powers 
fulfill the design or end of man’s creation; the 
other powers and propensities, which are also pos- 
sessed by the animals, are subsidiary and to be 
subservient to them. 

Such use of all the mental organs insures right 
Development, Power, and Happiness, 

The functions of these several organs are gov- 
erned by fixed laws. 

Phrenology is the science that explains these 
laws, and consequently enables us to govern the 
mental powers in accordance therewith. 

The state or condition of the body affecta the 
action of the mind. 

No part of the body can be affected without a 
corresponding effeot on every other part. So the 
brain partukes of the physiological condition of 
every other part. 

There are three Temperaments, states, or con- 
ditions of the body, when in health, known as the 
Vital, Motive, and Mental. 

The practicul uses of Phrenology, then, are 

First, to teach us how to bring all parts of the 
system into harmonious and well-directed action, 

Second, to understand the function and uses of 
each separate organ. 

Third, to enable us to govern and educate each 
faculty and each propensity, increasing the power 
of some and properly directing others. 

And, fourth, by combining these lessons, it 
enables us to know ourselves, and to account 
readily for each motive, thought, and act, on 
scientific principles. 

Tur AmenicAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
was established in 1838, for the purpose of diffusa- 
ing among the public a knowledge of these prin- 

» ciples, and of the value of their practical applica- 
tion. Its popularity and success ia an index to 
the reception of its teachings, Everywhere, all 
classes have learned that to“ know thyself” ia 
man's bounden duty, and that his success in life 
depends much on his understanding of the prin- 
ciples that govern his action. 

True PUENOLOOICAL JOURNAL aims to reform 
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and elevate the race by teaching man his duty to 
his God, himself, and his fellow-men—to teach 
him his capabilities, and how to make the most of 
them—the reason of his faults, and how to correct 
them—and how to understand and obey all those 
natural laws which serve to secure the highest 
physical and mental well-being. 

A LEADING reaTuRKfof the Journal is the 
theoretical and philosophical consideration of 
Phrenology, and especially its application to Home 
Education, Domestic Government, Self-Culture, 
Selection of Pursuits, Choice of Apprentices, 
Clerks, Associates, and Partners in Business. 

A New Voume commences with this number. 
Terms, 31 a year; ten copies for $5. 

Address Fowixx anv WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


Adbertisements, 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishors on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at oneco. 

TarMs.—Twenty-fve cents a line each Insertion, 


Tor Prerrecr MELODEON. 
WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 
ost every mall from fur and 
hear brings to us some new evi- 
Monia of the great favor and grow- 
log popularity of this beautiful in- 


vrmunent, and abundant testimoni- 

ile ore constantly reaching us, prov- 
ing cOntimeively that no other heed Instrument contains 
a eee efecth neces as the PERFEOT MELODEON, 
wernt Maan Mastaa seo HABNONIO ATTACHMENT. 

The Pormoute Attochrownt is the moast valuable of mod- 
om LA provemente—by it tbe power of the instrament is 
oobled without incroasiag ite size or the number of 
heeds 

Ove azwrr crvesvep HARMONIC ORGAN for 
Cunuzonss, Concent ann Lecrune Rooms, bas greater 
capacity and power than any other Instrument made in 

` the country, considering the price. 

{tle rau MORE SIMPLER AND LORS LIABLE TO GET OUT 
OF ORDER than other Reed Organs. 

It contains only nary as MANY nerpa na other instru- 
ments Of the same power, and consequently not MALY tun 
EKPRNSR to keep ſu tune, 

It bas a fine, powerful PEDAL BASE with REEDS dis~- 
counected with the other part of the strument 

Another entre new fature in the Melodeon enterprise 
lathe PATENT HARP, or PIANO ATTaCUMENT, to 
the Melweorn, 

This Is previsely what Hs name indlentes—a con, A- 
Io or Tuk MELODEON axo PIANO- FORTE, aod meets 

recl#ely the wants and desires of a large class who have 
ong been anxious to see the two Instruments combined in 
Mevopgow size. In this unique instrument the MELO- 
DEON or PIANO may be played soparately or combined, 
producing an effect unknown to any biber iustrument, and 
Must be beard to be opprecinted. 

All instruments warranted, and sent to any part of the 
country at our risk, EStEY & G N, 


Bratticboro, Vt. 


Tre CnmpRrx's Home Monvuty. 


MERRY'S MUSEUM AND PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 
JACOB ABBOTT, 
THE PRINCE OF WRITERS YOR JUVENILES, 
WHITES FOR 
MEERY'S MUSEUM. 
THE ILLUSTRATED DOLLAR MAQAZINE FOR cn DEN 
AKD YOTTI 

This ia the T'wenty-Freat year of its pablièation, and 
its morila ure too well known to require extended notles, 

The design of this work te to wd In the formation of 
churacter, esiablish good principles, cultivate right feol- 
Ings, promote correct bubits, and store the mind wilh use- 
fol knowlodge. 

— Magazine will cominue to rank, as it always has 
THE BEST OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD, 

A xew Yourme begins with ihe January number, It 
beautifully illustrated with fine — tfh and ta at 
anywhere for the low price of #1 Fear, in advance. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
J. N. STEARNS & CO., Publishers, 


Address, 
116 Nussau Street, New York. 


Tue TRIBUNE ron 1861. 


PROSPECTUS. 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE is now In the XXth 
ume. During the past year, THE TRIBUNE has 
obliged to devote quite a jurge proportion of its spa 
Politics, but we shall henceforth be able to limit our 
devoted to Pollica! discussion, and devote moat o 
columns to subjects of lers Intense, bat more abidin, 
lerest. Among these, We mean to pay special auent 

1, EDUCATION. Tue whole tunject of Ednes 
both Popular and General, will bo discussed In our col 
througbout the year 1541, and we h to enlist in 
discursion some of the profoundest thinkers and the a 
instructrs in our country. It is at once our hope an 
resolve that the cause of Education shall reecive ar 

tas from the exerdona of THE TRIBUNE in ita b 

uring the vear 1561, 

U. AGRICULTURE.—We have been compelle 
resirict oar wucidations of this great interest throuy 
1860, and shall endeavor to atone therefor in 1861. W 
ever discovery, deduction, demonatration ia calculati 
render the reward of labor devoted to cultivation | 
eve or more ceriain, shall recelve prompt and 
allention. 

III. MANUFACTURES, ETC.—We hall every to 
tion or enterprise whereby American Capital and L 
fre attracted to and advantageously emoloyed tn an: 
partment of Manufacturing or Merbanical Industry 
Teal contributwn to the Public Weal, insuring an 
steadier, more convenient, more remuneraling marke 
the Former, with filler employment and better wag 
the Laborer, The Progress of Mining, Lron-mas 
Stecl making, Cloth-weaving, ele, etc, lu our cou 
und the world, shall be watched and by us 
an earnest and active eyinpatby. 

IV. FOREIGN AFFAIRS. We employ the best 
Teepondents in London, Paris, Turin, Berlin, aud r 
European capitals, a transmit us early and acct 
advices of the great changes there silently but cert 
Preparing. Lo epito of the pressure of Domestic Poli 
our News fram the Old World is now varied and am 
but we shall have to render it more perfect during 
eventi year jist hefore us. 

P A NEWS.—We employ regular pald cx 
spondents in California, at the Isthmus of Darien, in 
ocky Mountain Gold Region, and wherever clise 
cem requisite. From the more yecessible portions ol 
own country, we derive our information mainly from 
Mullifarions cofrespondentsof the Associated Press, f 
dur exchanges, and the occasional letters of inteli; 
friends. We alm Ww print (he cheapest general newspa 
with the fullest und most authentie summary of useful 
telligence that is aoywhere afforded Hoping to “n 
each day a critic on the last,” and print a better and be 
aper from your to year, ns our means ure steadily 
A trough the venerous r of our n 
well-wishers, wo solleit and shall labor to deserve a | 

tinuance of public favor, 


TERNS: 
DAILY TRIBUNE (811 issues per annum 
SEMI-WEEKLY UG K me 
WEEKLY 72 i n “ 


TO GLUBS.—Semi- Weekly, two copies for 18, five 
$11 25; ten eoples to one address for $20; and any la 
number at the latter rute. For n club of twenty, an è 
cory will be sent. Por u club of forty we send 1 
DAILY TRIBUNE gratis one year, 

Wekly > Three copies for $5; five for 68; ten for 4 
nud any larger number al the raw of $1 20 each per 
hum, the paper to be addressed to cach subecriber. 
clubs of twenty we send an extra copy. 

Twenty toples to one andress, for $20, with one extr 
bim who sends ns the club. For elute of forty we s 
one copy of THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
each club of one hundred, THE DAILY TRIBUNE 
be sent gratis/ono yonr, 

Pamen always in advance. Address 

TUE TRIBUNE, No. 14 Nassau Street, New Yi 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1881. 


This popular Anuun will be ready about the Lat of J 
nary, and will contain 


THE RETURNS OF THR ELECTIONS OF 186 
and n large amount of other interesting Politica) matt 

Puree, 13 cents; 12 copies for #1, 100 copies, 28. 
paid. By Express, 7 per 100, Cash orders solicited. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, New Yort 


No Fumily should be without one. 


New AND Improvep Syrrey 


—The best ever offered tothe publie, and at redu 
priven. 


Tuving made arrangements with the manufketurers, 
shall keep a supply of a really p: 
and sovind Syringe for sale. Mi 
heretofore jn market were mad 
a bad and rotten rubber, aud 
not give satisfaction, Those n 
ve — 4 —— * 

u shall sen ma po t 
cither No, 1 or Xn, 2 tor n 
A Water-Cure Establishments, Dr 
gists, avd those who buy to | 
again, furiished at a tibernl ! 
count Cash orders promptly 


tended 10. FOWLER ANT WELLS, 
408 Broadway, New York 
Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, 


ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
By Mail or Express. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological platea, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the sct Price, $8. 

Also, Weber's ditto, sizo of lifo, eleven in the set. 
Prico, $25. 

Manikins, from 25 to $1,000 cach. 

Sbeletons—French wired—ready for use, from 885 to 


each. 
ene HYDROPATHY. 


Dr. Trall's Encyclopedia ͥ • — — . . 8 00 
Dr. Shew's Family Physician, 2 50 
Water-Curc in Chronic Diseases.. 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy .. ae 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe 
Breast Pumps 
Nipple Shlelp rn 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societics and Private Cabinets. Forty of 
our best Speciniens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. II. Benton, IIlenry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. O. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., cte, They can bo 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty easta. 

Also, Fowler's Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phro 
nological Charts, and marked Busis. 

Crayon Head. 2 8 . 81 50 to 88 00 
Water Color Heads. . 800 „ 5 00 
OW Color Heads.......... .. 400 „ 8 00 


De ae rene ĩðVdue a 
Tun LLLEUSTRATED FAMILY GYM- 


Wasrvu, just published, contalns 880 Engravings, with all 


necessary insirueuons n i 
QYMSASTIOS, CALISTHFNICS, 
KINBaIPATRY, Vooat PriLOSOPHY, AND 


MANLY EXERcIARS, Tur ABT OF BPEAKING, 
and explains and illustrates in a masterly manner 

How ro SiT, STAND, WALK, AND RUN; 

How to LEAP, CLIMB, SKATE, AND SWIM $ 

How ro Mount, Ripr, Drive, anD Row; 

How to Maxx tae BODY LITHE AND Straten, 

How ro MAKR THE Linns Firm AND STRONG 5 

How TO GIVB GRAOS TO EVERY MOVEMENT} 

How TO Cuse DISEASE AND DEFORNTTY ; 

How ro SecoeE HEALTIO, STRENGTIL, AND BEAUTY. 

It is not designed for any particular class, or for one sex 

but for all classes and both sexes— 


For Women. For ms Hratror, 
Fox Men, For THE IN vAIIn. 
Fon Bors AvD Ginie, For THE DEFORMED, 
Fos rus wnoLs FawiLY, Fog Everysopy. 


This work comprises the most approved methods of ap- 

lying direct physica! culture to the development of the 
boing organs and the invigoration of their functions, the 

reservation of health, aud the cure of disease and de- 

mity; aud auswers in an admirable manner ono of the 
most urgent wants of the day. Were it introduced, as it 
should be, into every family in the Union, our cadaverous 
men, sickly women, and puny children would soon give 

lace to a more robust race. Parents, Guardians, sad 

eachers, examine Tux ILLUSTRATED FAMILY GYMNASIUM. 
Pre, prepaid by mull, only $1 25. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New Tork. 


Tue Prrenotoaicar Bust, 


designed especiaily for Learnera; showing 
the exact location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, wbich will enablo 
every ono to study the scienco without an 
instructor. It may be packed and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 
to any part of the world. Price, including 
box tor packing, only 61 25. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York, 
“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
Acast made of plaster of Paris, the aize of the human bead. 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
ns is represented, fully developed, wiib all the divisions 
and classifications. Those who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn. In a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole scicace of Phrenology, 80 far as the 
locations of the Organs are concerned. V. J. Daily sun. 


Tue Way to Avorp 


the Pains and Perils of Girlhood and 

Womanhood. Wominnood are pointed out in HINTS 
TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION. 
Price, $1, by mail. 


eu Google 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Sewe MACHINES. 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS—REDUCED PRICES. 


Toe WureLee & Witson Manvracturixa Co. beg to 
state thal, in the reduction of tho prices of their Sewing 
Machines, the public shal? have the benefit of the decis- 
dons of the United States Courts in favor of their patents, 
This reduction is made in the belief that they will bere- 
after have no litigntion expenses in defenec of their rights. 
The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machines will now be sold 
at rates that will pay fair profits on the capitel invested, 
cost of manufacture. and expense of making sales—such 
prices us will enable the Company, as heretofore, to sell 
irat-class Machines, and warrant them in every particular. 

They are adapied to every want that can bo supplied by 
a Sewing Machine, and approved atike by Families, Dress 
Makers, Corset Makers, Gulter Fitters, Shoe Binders, Vest 
Makers, snd Tailors generally. 

Each Machine complete with a Hemmer. „AFi 


OFFICE, 505 Broadway, New York. 
— N X ` 3 a N RS 
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Being a New Tbeory and System of Practical Penman- 
ship, Designed as a Text-Dook for Schools und Private 
Students. 


This is the title of a new work Just fesued, which It is 
belleved will do more to improve the penmanship of all 
classes than all others ever before written. It teaches not 
only bow to write, but instructs in what good writing con- 
sists. Knowing this, the etudent becomes a critic, and 
thls point attained, aranne but practice is necessary to 
make him an accomplished penman. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, for 50 cents. AGENTS 
WANTED. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

895 Broadway, New York. 
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A Worp wrrn Yov. 


Eeader, do you want to be restored to health, and know 
bow to keep yourself and others well? Are you a clergy- 
man? a lawyer? a merchant? n teacher? an artist? a 
man of letters? Are you a mechanic? a farmer? a 
miner? a atudent? Are you a sick woman, worn down 
with work or family carcs? or a girl, delicate, nervous 
from study, and predisposed to consumption? You may 
rely on it, there is no publication tu the world from which 
you can gain so much valuable luſormutlon relative to the 
Laws of Life and Health, as 


The Water-Cure Journal. 


In it’thoe true natnre and cause of disease are fully and 
rationally explained, and one of its principal objects ls to 


teach 
How to Keep Well. 


But as some from Hereditary affections or supposed nna- 
volduble causes do not enjoy health, one department of tho 
JovENAL is devoted to articics relative to tne treatment of 
diaeases, Where you may learn 


How to Recover Health when Bick. 


The JovenaL Is now in the flſteenth year of publication, 
and thousands in every. part of the country are ready to 
testify to the priceless beneflis they have derived from its 

erusal, 

i Published monthly at $1 a year. Specimens will be sent 
on application. Address 
FOWLEB AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


A Dozen Reasons 
WHY EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


1. Because it teaches you how to recover Health. 

2. Because it teaches you how to avold Disease. 

8. Beenuse it unfolds the true seleaeo of Human Life. 

4. It explalus the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

5. It enables you to dispense with all Drug Medicines. 

8. Itenables you in most cases to he your own Physician. 

T. Its doctrines promoto Temperance in all thin. 

8. It tends to the correction of all Injurious Habits. 

9. Its influence in socicty is in all respects Reformatory. 

10. lis teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 

11. It advocstes the ouly possible basis for the enduring 
prosperity and improvement of the Human Race, 

12, Because it was the first journal in the world to bring 
before the people a kuowledge of the true or Hygienic 
System of the Healing Ark 

Published monthly for $1 a year; ten copies for 65. 

AGENTS WANTED. Specimens sent on application. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 309 Broadway, New 
York. 

A copy of the excellent trontise on Health, en- 
titied WATrRR-Cure ror THE MILLION, will be sent gratis 
to those who send in their subscriptions before January, 
1861. 


7. 

SpALpixd's PREPARED GLUE. 
From the Home Journal, New Yorn, Aug. N, 1880. 
Among the many apparent trifles continually being 

brought to the surface from the ideal under-world of the 
unknown, there are ocenrsionally simple articles costin; 

but little in detail, but whose combined bencfits, useful- 
nees, and economy of time and money aggreunte on the 
basis of millions. Buch an article is SpaLpine’s PREPARED 
GLux. Its uses are innumerable, and as its cost is next to 
nothing, the demand for it is universal, It 1 prepared 
with chemicals, and used cold—requiring but utue akill or 


time for its application. 
Manufactured by H. C. SPALDING & CO, 
48 Cedar Street, New Tork. 


OFFICE ror PATENTS. 
FowLER AND WELLS’ 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENOY. 


Our patent business is conducted by Mr. Thomas P. 
How (author of the well-known and popular synopals of 
patent law, * How to Get a Patent”), aided by an able and 
expertenced corps of assistants, both at bome and abroad. 
Eceven years of experience (on the part of Mr. How) in 
the business, and the residence at Washington of an emi- 
nently caroſul and efficient examining agent, formerly em- 
ployed in the United States Patent Office, and familiar 
wiih its details, enable us to offer to inventors unnsual 
facilities for the transaction of their business, When it is 
considered that a patent of ordinary value is worth ssy- 
eral thousands of dullurs, it is unnecessary to say that the 
careful management of an application therefor is u matter 
of great importance to the inventor, especially when it js 
known that hundreds of applications are rejected entirely 
ju consequence of not being properly prepared and pre- 
sented. To porform this rervice in a manner safa to the 
inventor, requiree a thorough knowledge of patent Jaw, a 
clear perception and undersianding of mechuoicat action, 
years of experience and carelul deliberative consideration. 
Our patent business has been under its present mansge- 
ment since the latter part of the year 1956, during which 
time it has increased to several times its previous magul- 
tude, and a large portion of It lately bas consisted of canen 
involving severe contests, and the discnssion and solution 
of difficult and untrodden questions of patent law, both in 
the Patent Office and hefore the Judges of the United 
States Cirenit Court. 


Apviog IN REGARD TO THE NOVELTY AND PATENTABIL- 
ITY OF AN INVENTION 


is given free of charge upon receipt of sufficient deserip- 
tion and sketch or model. In a majority of cases our 
knowledge of previous inventions enadies us to give satis- 
factory information to Inventors without che expense of 
special search. 


PzrIMINaBT EXAMINATIONS 
are, howevcr, made in cases which involve considerable 
doubt, for the usual fee of Ave dollars, except in cases of 
extreme and unusual co ub enn, aud difflonlty. These 


examinauons aro carefully made and elaborately re- 
ported. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 
are prepared by us with great care, not only to obtain a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shall havo been secured. Partlentar attention is paid to 


APPEALS AND LNTERFRRENCES, 


and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice giver for 
the usual fee of five dollara. Many applications which 
bave been refused cither from the want of proper present - 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the departmen: 
might with skillful management by an experience 
solivitor be prosecuted to a successful isaue—a fact which 
ts proved by constant experience. 

Applications for extensions and refssaes, additional im- 
provements and caveats, promptly and carefully at- 
tended io. 

Centrally located In our commercial metropoila, and 
having an able aud experienced agent at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, wo are able to offer more than usual facilities for 
the transaction of business in this country in relation to 
patents; while our arrangements abroad enable us to se- 
cure foreign patents on the most satistactory terms. Our 
present arrangements aro such that we hope for the futuro 
lo keep pace with tue demands of the public fox our ser- 
vices, and it shali be our pu rpose to attend with care and 
promptness to the wants of inventors. Commnaicatione in 
referenco to Inventions, pateuts, or patent law carefully 
considered and promptly attended to. 
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an injury to others. Nothing, for example, can at first sight appear 
more meritorious and beneficial, than the institution of such charitable 
endowments as that of Heriot’s Hospital, or the hospitals founded by 
the two Watsons, of this city,in which children of decayed or deceased 
parents, belonging to the industrious classes, are educated, provided 
for, and set out in life. Vet objections to them have been stated, on 
very plausible grounds. According to the principles which J have en- 
deavored to expound in the preceding Lectures, children do not, in 
general, become destitute, except in consequence of great infringement 
of one or more of the natural laws by their parents. If the parents 
died prematurely, they must, in most cases (for accidents will happen, 
even with the utmost care), have inherited feeble constitutions, or dis- 
obeyed, in their own persons, the organie laws; and the destitution of 
their children is the natural consequence of these causes. If the father 
have been in trade, have failed, and fallen into poverty, he must have 
been deficient in some important qualities or habits necessary to suc- 
cess. Now, amid the competition of individual interests, there is 
always a considerable number of meritorious persons, who stand in the 
middle line between high and low endowments, who with great diffi- 
culty are able to maintain themselves and their families in the station 
in which they were born, and who succeed in doing so, only by sub- 
mitting to incessant toil, and great sacrifices of enjoyment. I have 
heard such persons make remarks like the following: “Do you see 
that young man ?—he was educated in Heriot's Hospital, and, by the 
influence of the managers of tbat institution, was reccived as an ap- 
prentice into a thriving mercantile establishment, into which I had in 
vain endeavored to get one of my sons introduced. He is now head- 
clerk. Well! benevolence is not always justice ; that boy’s father was 
sporting his horse and gig, and living like a gentleman, while I was 
toiling and saving ; he fell from his gig and broke his neck, when he 
had drunk too much wine. At his death, his affairs were found to be 
in bankruptcy ; but he had good friends; his children were taken into 
the hospital, and here you see the end of it; this boy comes out of the 
charity better educated than my sons; and, supported by the influence 
of the managers, he prevents mine from getting into a good situation, 
by stepping into it himself: this, I say, may be benevolence, but it is 
not justice.” This is not an imaginary dialogue; I have heard the 
argument stated again and again, and I could never see a satisfactory 
answer to it. It would be cruelty to abandon the children, cven of the 
victims of such misconduct as is here described, to want, crime, and 
misery ; yet surely tliere must be some defect in the leading principle 
of our social institutions, when a benevolent provision for them really 
has the effect of obstructing the path and hindering the prosperity of 
the children of more meritorious individuals. 

I have heard this line of argument pushed still farther. An acute 
reasoner often maintained in my presence, that if one hundred unmar- 
ried men, and one thousand quarters of wheat, were both in one ship, 
the loss of the men would be no publie evil, while the loss of the 
wheat would be a real one. He maintained his position by arguing 
that, in this country, the competition for employment is so great, that 
the removal of one hundred individuals from any branch of labor 
would only benefit those who were left, by rendering the competition 
less arduous and their remuneration greater; whereas the loss of one 
thousand quarters of wheat would necessarily lead to diminution of the 
diet of a certain number of the poorest of the people. All the wheat 
which we possess, he said, is annually consumed ; if it be abundant, it 
is cheap, and the poor get a larger share; if it be scarce, it is dear, and 
the deficiency falls upon the poor exclusively; the loss even of one 
thonsand quarters, therefore, would have stinted the poor, it may be 
only to a fractional, but still to a real extent, sufficient to establish the 
principle contended for; so that, continued my friend, British society 
is actually in that condition in which the loss of food is a greater public 
calamity than the loss of men. : 

This argument appears to me to be sound in principle, although 
wire-drawn. The answer to it is, that our benevolent feelings, which 
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although obstructed under the selfish system, are not extinguished, 
would receive so much pain from seeing one hundred human beings 
deprived of the pleasures of existence, that even the poor would cheer- 
fully sacrifice many meals to contribute to their preservation. If the 
events be contemplated apart from the pain or gratification which our 
benevolent feelings experience from them, and if the amount of good 
and evil, not to the one hundred sufferers, but to the community at 
large, be solely regarded, the loss of men, in a country like this, does 
appear a smaller misfortune than the loss of food. Ireland affords a 
striking illustration. There is more of benevolent arrangement in the 
tendency of barbarous tribes to wage furious wars with each other, 
than at first sight appears. The Irish peasantry, in general, were till 
lately barbarous in their minds and habits. and, but for the presence of 
a large army of civilized men, who preserved the peace, they would 
have fought with and slain each other. It is questionable whether 
the miseries that would have attended such a course of action would 
have exceeded those which are actually endured from starvation. The 
bane of Ireland is, that, owing to England keeping the peace, her pop- 
ulation has inereased far more rapidly than her capital, morality, and 
knowledge. Where a nation is left to follow its own course, this does 
not oecur. While it is ignorant and barbarous, it is pugnacious, reck- 
less, licentious, and intemperate, qualities which naturally restrain or 
destroy population; and it is only after morality and intelligence have 
been introduced, that capital and industry follow, and population natu- 
rally and beneficially increases. England prevented the Irish from 
fighting, but she did little to improve their moral, intellectual, and phys- 
ical condition. The consequence has been, as the purest philanthro- 
pist will confess, that a destroying angel, who in one night would slay 
a million of human beings, men, women, and children, in that country, 
would probably occasion less suffering than would arise from any con- 
siderable deficiency in their potato crop. I see it mentioned in the 
newspapers, that at this moment (June, 1835,) the peasantry in the 
west of Ireland are suffering all the horrors of famine through failure 
of that portion of their food.* Although corn is abundant, and is daily 
exported to England, they are too poor to purchase it. The Irish 
peasantry, habitually on the brink of starvation, and exposed to the 
greatest destitution, stand at one end of the agricultural scale; and the 
great landed proprietors of England, with revenues of £100,000 per 
annum, and rolling in every kind of luxury, occupy the other. The 
hand-loom weavers of Britain, earning five shillings a week by the 
labor of six days, of fourteen hours each, are at the base of the manu- 
facturing pyramid ; while the Peels and Arkwrights, possessing mil- 
lions of pounds, appear at the summit. There is something not agree- 
able to our moral sentiments, and not comformable to the brother-loving 
and wealth-despising precepts of Christianity, in a system of which 
these are the natural fruits, and according to which, even benevolence 
can not be manifested toward one human being without indirectly doing 
injury to another. 

Another example of the solidity and consistency of thé prevailing 
system may be noticed. Many persons imagine that therc is no social 
obstacle to the rich leaving off their vanities and luxuries, and dedica- 
ting their surplus revenues to moral and religious purposes; on the 
contrary, that great good would result from their doing so; but the 
consequences, even of this virtuous measure, would, while the present 
system endures, prove highly detrimental to thousands of meritorious 
traders. Multitudes of laborious and virtuous families subsist by fur- 
nishing materials for the luxuries of the rich, and a change in the 
direction of their expenditure would involve these families in misfor- 
tune. Fluctuations in fashion, as taste varies, often occasion great 
temporary suffering to this class of the community, and a total aban. 
donment of all luxurious indulgences, on the part of the wealthy, woulc 
involve them in irretrievable ruin. 

[ro BE oconrTINUED.] 


* By a singular coincidence, starvation, from disease in the potato crop, is agair 
afflicting unhappy Ireland, at the ume when this edition is in the press (April, 1846). 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


You have an active temperament and a 
good deal of natural endurance. Your consti- 
tution is rather excitable and your feelings are 
keen, your thoughts clear and earnest. There 
is great vigor and positiveness in your whole 
mentality, growing out of the quality of your 
constitutional temperament. Your head is 
rather too large for your body, and you are 
constantly liable to work out your physical 
strength by mental energy and activity. If 
you were engaged in a business which re- 
quired the full strength of your mind and the 
full enlistment of all your feelings, you would 
become comparatively depressed and exhaust- 
ed in the tone of your organization. 

You ought to sleep nine hours in the twen- 
ty-four, so as to give your brain time to rest. 
You ought to eat beef, oysters, eggs, and nu- 
tritious food, but not that which is difficult of 
digestion, like pastry, and articles of an oily, 
greasy character. When you work you are 
apt to overdo and exhaust your nervous force 
through muscular energy ; in fact, it is rather 


— 


hard for you to work moderately with the head 
or with the hands, consequently you should 
take every means to develop the vital func- 
tions. 

You resemble your mother in the quality 
and tone of your mind. You are remarkable 
for the strength of your social affections ; 
you love children as well as a grandmother, 


PORTRAIT OF DR. LEVERETT BEADLEY, 
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and your frienc 
is such that you 
to do more than 
ought for your frie 
and when they 


unhappy, you 
their sorrows 
burdens; and 1 


they are happy 
rejoice with them 
Your attachme 
home and count 
strong; you th 
much of woman. 
are decidedly dom 
in disposition. 
Your are not c 
relsome, but are 
posed to debate, 
cuss, and criticis 
errors of others, 
try to build up a 
ter thought in 
minds; but whe 
comes to physical 
flict, you dislik 
grapple. Ifyou 
really compelled 
into warfare, 
would contend f 
just victory to 
death. You are 
severe in disposit 
your censures 
criticisms of people are rather sharp, bec 
your conscience is strong, and your Firm 
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wife and a business partner who can save 
your gains as you acquire. You are more 
of a hand to draw the seine than you are to 
pack the fish. You like to make money, and 
would like, as a business man, to accumulate 
and enlarge your capital, but you would be 
likely to throw all into the business so as 
never to have much loose capital to be used 
for collateral purposes. 

You Cautiousness is large; you are almost 
too watchful, guarded, and careful; too much 
inclined to count the cost over and over again, 
and to hesitate more than is necessary. You 
need more Continuity, more patient applica- 
tion of mind. You like variety, change in 
thought and occupation; a multitude of cares 
do not confuse you. 

Your Approbativeness is large; you are 
very sensitive as to what people say and think 
of you, and are anxious to have a good repu- 
tation. You do much to avoid unfavorable 
appearances, You need a little more dignity, 
pride, self-reliance, personal self-confidence. 


Other people have a higher opinion of you 


than you have of yourself. 


Your hope leads you to anticipate good in the 
far-off future ; your faith promises success, but 
your Cautiousness is so large that you expect 
success only in proportion as you deserve it 
by watchfulness and effort. 

Your sympathy is rather stronger than we 
generally find it in men. You are quick to be 
impelled by that which awakens pity. Yours 
is not a selfish, sordid, low organization. Even 
your faults “lean to virtue’s side.“ You are 
a truthful, candid, open-hearted man, criti- 
cal in judgment, fond of reasoning and 
investigating, anxious to gain knowledge, not 
particularly fluent and easy in speech, but 
capable of making a point very clear and of 
setting forth your ideas strongly. If you had 
a little better memory of events and of prac- 
tical and historical subjects, more Language 
to clothe your thoughts, and a little more 
Continuity, less Caution, and more Self-Esteem, 
you would make a better talker and appear 
to better advantage. 

You are a good judge of character; are 
quick to discern the motives and dispositions 
of strangers, and are qualified to transact with 
strangers business which requires care, pru- 
dence, sagacity, and critical judgment. 

You enjoy music; are interested in poetry 
and eloquence, and are fond of the beauties 
of Nature and Art. You could succeed iu 
most departments of business; but if you had 
a little more selfishness, a little more hardness 
of disposition, a little less sympathy, affeotion, 
and friendship, you could battle your way 
through this selfish world more successfully. 
Poor men will go to your funeral, and be more 
likely to mourn sincerely for you than proud, 
haughty, aristocratic people, because the poor 
will miss you, and remember you for past kind 
words, if not for more substantial benefactions. 
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You have excellent mechanical talent, es- 
pecially that ideal quality of mind which 
invents. You can think as fast as a dozen 
men can produce the results of your thinking, 
though, if you were devoted to the use of 
tools, you would show decided skill and dex- 
terity as a mechanic. 
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LxVXRETT BnabLxY was born Nov. 25th, 
1798, at Milton (now Genoa), Cayuga Co., 
N. Y. His parents were among the earliest 
settlers of that town, who, by contracting a 
debt,-purchased a small farm of heavily tim- 
bered land. The father, Miles Bradley, a 
carpenter by trade, and the mother, Chloe 
Allen, skilled in the use of the needle and 
gifted with the frugality of an accomplished 
housewife, by their united and persevering 
energy finally accomplished the important end 
of clearing up and improving a snug little 
farm, and rearing a rapidly increasing family 
numbering nine sons and three daughters— 
the oldest of which is the subject of the pres- 
ent sketch. Stern necessity required that as 
soon as he was old enough, his best labors 
should be made auxiliary to those of the 
parents in clearing and cultivating the farm. 
At the age of fifteen he went to the trade with 
his father. His opportunities at school were 
limited, and we must rank him among those 
who were self-taught. In his early adoles- 
cence he profited by the idea that learning 
could be acquired without schooling. His 
Bpare pocket money was appropriated to the 
purchase of books, and his leisure moments 
devoted to their perusal. The bent of his 
mind was to the investigation of mathemati- 
eal and scientific truth, but other educational 
pursuits were not neglected. He soon ac- 
quired a taste for teaching, and a small por- 
tion of his time was employed in that calling. 


At the age of twenty, inheriting the pioneer- 
ing tendencies of his parents, who had had 
their birth aud rearing in the State of Con- 
necticut, they yielded to his importunate re- 
quests and permitted him to take a tour West- 
ward. The provident mother fitted out his 
well-filled knapsack with food and clothing, 
and on the 6th of October, 1818, on foot and 
alone, he started, passing through the then 
little villages of Buffalo and Erie. At Pains- 
ville, Ohio, ho turned aside to visit friends 
who had settled in the county of Geauga. His 
next stopping-place was in Huron County, 
Ohio, where he found other friends. Having 
now reached what was esteemed the verge of 
the Westward, he was advised to halt and 
winter there; but not yet satisfied, he soon 
determined to penetrate farther and see what 
might be found in the wilds beyond; accord- 
ingly, taking the old army trail, he soon 
reached Fort Stephenson, at Lower Sandusky 
(now Fremont), on the Sandusky River. Here 
he found that the scanty amount of funds which 


had been supplied by his indigent but gener- 
ous parents was exhausted. He proposed to 
teach a school, whereupon a meeling was 
called and the question deeided affirmatively. 
But a house was to be built, and in twenty 
days a snug, hewn Jog cabin, chinked and 
daubed, with its puncheon or split plank floor, 
and mud and stick chimney, was completed. 


` While this work wes progressing, he improved 


the opportunity for exploring the country up 
and down the river, and in company with an- 
other he traversed the old Harrison trail, 
through the Black Swamp, to Ft. Meigs on 
the Maumee. This trail was scarcely traveled 
but by the carrier of a semi-monthly mail on 
horseback. At Ft. Meigs there were a few 
families. There he chartered a canoe and 
paddied down to the mouth of Swan Creek, 
where the country was yet in its primitive 
condition, Not a building was to be seen at 
the site of the now flourishing city of Toledo. 
At Perrysburg a single cabin was the only 
tenement. On returning to Lower Sandusky 
he opened his school, which was continued for 
four months with a success most satisfactory 
to all concerned. During a few weeks neces- 
sarily employed in the collection of his dues, 
he acted under a special deputation in the 
capacity of constable, the regular officer being 
absent, thus adding a little to his pecuniary 
resources, and carrying him into the adjacent 
Indian settlements and other places which he 
otherwise would not have visited. The many 
incidents appertaining to his travels, teaching, 
and official duties at that age, made impres- 
sion upon the mind too vivid to be soon for- 
gotten, aud contributed an important share in 
the elementary constitution of a more mature 
judgment in after-life. Returning, he reached 
home after an absence of seven months, and 
was just able to return to his father the exact 
amount which had been furnished for the ex- 
penses of this long and toilsome journey. He 
now resumed the jack-plane and saw. 

It is worthy of remark that the population 
at that time was so sparse, and the means of 
conveyance £0 limited, that this whole tramp 
of more than a thousand miles, except four- 
teen miles of the outward and fifteen of the 
return trip was necessarily performed on foot— 
now forty-two years since. 

On the 16th March, 1820, he married 
Maria, daughter of Joseph Sheldon, residing 
also in Genoa. In the fall of the same year, 
in company with the father-in-law and family, 
and a brother-in-law, Henry O. Sheldon, now 
Rev. H. O. S., of Sidney, Ohio, he emigrat- 
ed to the State of Ohio, stopping first at Pe- 
ru, Huron County. He then, in company 
with his father-in-law, explored the unsold 
lands in the county of Seneca, where they 
selected each a quarter-section, on which they 
afterward settled in tho character of true 
squatter sovereigns. In the following winter 
he erected a cabin, and in going out with an / 
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ox team loaded with lumber, he met with an 
accident which crippled his energies for a 
time. From the confines of Huron County to 
the first settlement on his route, consisting of 
two families, the distance was twenty miles. 
The snow being deep, and meeting with some 
other hindrances, he was obliged to encamp, 
and while cutting firewood for the night he 
inflicted a severe out upon the right foot. The 
weather was excessively cold, and having no 
covering but his common wearing apparel, and 
it being now nearly dark, it was clear that 
although the blood was gushing; freely, his 
first care must be for a fire and the necessary 
supply of fuel. Accordingly it was not until 
he had cut up the tree which he had felled 
for the purpose, and had kindled a brisk fire 
which he was enabled to light from his flint, 
steel, and spunk, that he attended to the 
wound, which he then dressed as best he could. 
Having tied his oxen to a tree, he prepared 
his lodging by placing a board upon the snow 
before the fire and setting up another edge- 
wise in the rear. Upon the sofa thus con- 
structed, the night was mostly spent. The 
changing of sides, that each might in turn 
participate in the salutary alternation of freez- 
ing and burning, was an expedient resorted to 
under a judicious choice of evils, and the con- 
test between vigilance and sleep was active, 
each in turn predominating. In the morning 
he put the cut boot on the cut foot, hitched 
up and started on. Having arrived at Welches, 
the little settlement above mentioned, a dis- 
tance of six miles, he discovered for the first 
that the wounded foot was severely frozen, 
for that morning proved to be the coldest of 
that winter, and the day was referred to for 
years as the cold Wednesday. This mishap 
obliged him to accept the hospitality of his 
kind host—his foot was enveloped in cold 
ashes, and for the space of five hours, while 
the frozen flesh was thawing, the suffering 
from pain was indescribable. The next morn- 
ing a couch of corn stalks was prepared on the 
load of boards, and with a friend to drive, he 
enjoyed the privilege of riding, a luxury in 
which he had not usually indulged. At his 
cabin, three miles distant, the boards were un- 
loaded, and an employe took charge of the re- 
turn trip. It was seven weeks before he 
could lay aside the crutches. 

On the 16th of March, 1821, the first anni- 
versary of their marriage, the young and en- 
terprising couple commenced in the participa- 
tion of the real and well-earned delights of 
housekeeping in their own humble dwelling, 
the first white inhabitants in the township of 
Clinton, now ornamented by the beautiful and 
flourishing city of Tiffin. 

The husband did not hesitate to wield the 
axe nor to grapple the gigantic oaks, white- 
woods, and black walnuts, which yet stood in 
close and threatening proxiniity to the frail 
tenement. On the 24th June following, the 
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family was augmented by a son. In Septem- 
ber the lands were offered in market, and the 
farm was purchased. 

At the end of three years it became evident 
that he had mistaken his calling. The bodily 
powers proved to be inadequate to the fulfill- 
ment of the requirements of his indomitable 
mental energies, the consequence of which, in 
connection with a malarious climate, was 
that in the course of every summer he was 
prostrated by a run of fever. In May, 1824, 
the recuperative energies had become so im- 
paired as to be of threatening omen, and to 
escape the dangers of another summer he de- 
termined to visit his native State, where he 
remained until the following October, when, 
having quite regained his health, he returned 
to the faitbfal and beloved wife who had re- 
mained in charge of affairs at home. Such 
was pioneer life iu Ohio but a few years since, 
but then railroads and telegraphs were un- 
known. 

Soon after his return he rented out the farm 
and removed to Norwalk, in Huron County, 
where he followed his trade for a time, and 
afterward, on selling the farm, engaged in 
mercantile pursuits. In 1836 he went to try 
his fortune in Indiana, and in 1837 his family 
joined him in the keeping of a hotel in the 
county of Porter. In the mean time he studi- 
ously devoted his leisure time to the reading 
of medicine, and in the spring of 1842, having 
attended his second fall course of medical lec- 
tures, he graduated with credit at the St. 
Louis University. In demonstrative anatomy 
especially, he attained the first honors of the 
class. He soon afterward settled at Laporte, 
Ind., in the practice of his profession. 

In the course of several years of successful 
practice he gradually grew more and more 
disaffected with his new calling. In the de- 
partments of therapeutics and clinical prac- 
tice especially, all theory and rules seemed 
so void of scientific certainty in their re- 
suits. Accordingly, in the spring of 1850, 
having suffered some reverses, among which 
was the destruction of his dwelling with most 
of its contents by fire, he resolved to try the 
then promised fortunes of the Golden State. 
The incidents, trials, privation, and even 
starvation, suffered by the moving masses 
which accompanied him across the plains in 
that eventful year, have been so often told, 
and are so well remembered, that we forbear 
a repetition. At Sacramento, in California, 
he met his elder son, Joseph S. Bradley, who 
had reached there by way of Mexico in:the 
preceding year. Joined by him he engaged 
in merchandising at Weberville, in Eldorado 
County. 

Having in earlier life been practiced in sur- 
veying and civil engineering, and having car- 
ried a theodolite with him to California, he 
soon made himself a pioneer in the great work 
of conducting the waters of the mountain 
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streams, by means of canals, to the mines. 
1851, he carried levels from Placerville to t 
American River, and from Diamond Springs 
the Cosumnes—the latter of which he w 
on to improve. The project was at first ge 
rally looked upon as too visionary to be 1 
dertaken or even thought of, and it seen 
impossible to elicit the confidence of any t! 
might aid him. In the month of June, ho 
ever, he found a valuable coadjutor in t 
person of John Berdan, Esq., who was alsc 
civil engineer, and capable of taking simi 
views of the whole plan with himself, whe 
upon he and his son united with Mr. Berd 
in the formation of a corporation under t 
name of “ The Corporation of Bradley, B 
dan & Co.” (of which he was president a 
chief engineer), with an authorized capital 
$36,000, and with the object of bringing t 
water of the Cosumnes River to the gre 
dividing ridge between the waters of the Se 
ramento and the San Joaquin. The we 
was commenced, and acercely a month h 
elapsed before the practicability of the sche: 
was 80 satisfactorily demonstrated, that ca 
tal began to seek investment and the sto 
found a ready sale. And now, to use a Ca 
fornia vernacularism, the spirit of jumpii 
began to manifest itself, and a strong compa 
of miners was organized to contest, or at les 
to divide the field. The work was prosecut 
vigorously and without interruption, and 
occasion required, the capital was increas 
until it reached $500,000, which was fait 
fully and wholly appropriated, and at the e 
of four years some 75 to 100 miles of can 
and lateral ditches were in operation alo 
the main ridge and its principal spurs; ope 
ing a field which has contributed perhaps 
much as any other of equal extent in tl 
golden supply which has, in the last ten year 
so changed the monetary aspect of the who 
commercial world. 

The stock of the corporation continued 
par until the year 1854, when, owing part 
to opposition, but more te the failure 
several other important canal companies 
the State, it suffered serious and ruinous d 
preciation, even though the work was in su 
cessful and profitable operation. He havi: 
invested all his labor and means, besides co 
tracting a large debt in the purchase of stoc 
became financially embarrassed, and losi: 
his most faithful and valued assistant in tl 
death of hie son, he was obliged to go in 
liquidation—leaving the company, howeve 
in a highly prosperous condition. 

Afterward, to avoid and suppress litigatio 
this and the opposing company went into co: 
solidation under the name of the Eurel 
Ditch Company, and the united canals a 
now supplying their thousands with the indi 
pensable element for the development of tl 
immense auriferous resources of that extensis 
region. = 
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In 1856, having purchased a press and type, 
he published the Granite Journal at Folsom, 
Oal., which, after a few months, had attained 
a good will, enabling him to sell out at a 
handsome advance. He afterward engaged in 
merchandising which, with some operations 
in real estate, placed him in the enjoyment of 
& moderate competency. The health of his 
wife having been declining for several years, 
and she now becoming generally invalid, he 
felt it his duty and made it his pleasure to re- 
tire from business, repair to a separate dwell- 
ing, and devote his personal attention to the 
care of her who had, for nearly two-score 
years, been the companion of his joys, the 
soother of his impetuosity, and the consoler of 
his sorrows. With this, he devoted himself 
also to writing and study. This, however, 
did not afford the necessary exercise for his 
active, bodily powers, and he erected a work- 
bench under the spreading boughs of the live 
oak which shaded the door of his dwelling, 
and employed himself in light mechanical 
work, merely for exercise and amusement. 

He had been led to think that the electric 
telegraph, in its then condition, was too slow 
and expensive, and that it might be improved. 
He accordingly tried many experiments in 
electricity and electro-magnetism, which had 
ever been a favorite theme in his scientific re- 
searches, and soon brought out a rude instru- 
ment by which he could transmit and legibly 
record at the rate of seven or eight thousand 
words per hour. This was pronounced a 
splendid success by all who witnessed ita ope- 
ration, and in December, 1858, he was induced 
to come to New York to perfect and patent his 
invention. 

On the 13th of October, 1859, he obtained a 
patent for an apparatus, consisting of a pecu- 
liar kind of type and composing sticks, with a 
machine, turned by crank or otherwise, hav 
ing such devices that, as the type are passed 
through it, the electric cirenit is opened and 
closed in such order as to produce the letters 
represented by the type; also, a cylinder on 
which the letters are recorded in dots or lines, 
or in zigzag lines representing the common 
telegraph letters, With this he succeeded in 
making legible record at the rate of fifteen 
thousand words per hour on a short cireuit— 
the Morse method yielding only fifteen hun- 
dred, or one tenth the amount. It was after- 
ward tested satisfactorily on the line between 
New York and Washington, in which it was 
ascertained that the speed of its operation was 
limited by the action of the relay or receiving 
magnet, the indispensable instrument for 
working the local circuit of the Morse tele- 
graph. In contemplating this, he soon satis- 
fied himself that the relay in use was too 
sluggish for his purpose; whereupon, repudi- 
ating the old forms, and consulting the latest 
discovered principles of the science, he went 
about the construction of an instrument en- 
tirely new in its forms, and new also in some 
important principles. 

he cut illustrates this simple little mag- 
net as used in the relay. a is the helix, b, b 
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two elbows of iron having connections with 
the extremities of a bar passing through the 
helix, and c the naked armature, hung at its 
center upon the lower elbow or pole, by 
means of a delicately flexible spring of steel. 
The two elbows are brought near to each 
other at their extremities, which consti- 
tute the poles of the magnet, The upper 
pole stands so far te the left of the lower as 
to admit the armature in a perpendicular 
position between them, so that, when the 
iron is magnetized, the upper end of the 
armature is drawn to the left and the lower 
to the right. At the lower extremity of the 
armature is a platina plate, which, as the 
circuit is closed, is brought in contact with 
a platina point in one of the adjusting 
screws, whereby the opening and closing of 
a loca) cireuit is effected in the usual manner. 
The elbows, in their whole length, are in 
close proximity to the outer surface of the he- 
lix, and are, consequently, directly under the 
influence of its magnetizing power. In addi- 
tion to the lower spiral spring, which serves 
to draw back the armature, there is a counter 
spring above it, which acts in the opposite di- 
reclion, making it necessary to put the lower 
or main spring in a higher state of tension, 
whereby more rapid vibrations and firmer con- 
tacts are secured than can be obtained by a 
single spring in a more lax condition, This, 
with the delicacy of 
mechanical structure, 
whereby no friction nor 
inertia of Unnecessary 
metal are to Le over- 
come, together with the 
nearness of the poles to 
each other, whereby 
they mutually react one 
upon the other to in- 
crease the magnetic 
force; and some other 
considerations, derived 
from the use of a single 
helix instead of two, are 
among the reasons which 
he claims has enabled 
him to demonstrate that, 
in this form of magnet, 
the magnetic force de- 
veloped in the soft iron 
is more instantaneously 
and fully established = 
and discharged, and, 
consequently, capable 
of producing more in- 
stantaneous and rapid 
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are sirung, from end to end, two wires, which 
are strained over two bridges in the center. 
A thin blade of metal extends down from the 


BRADLEY'S RELAY. 


armature, having an enlargement at its lower 
extremily to serve as a little hammer, which 
is placed between the two bridges, in front and 
rear, and as the circuit is opened and closed, 
is made to strike the wires at the right and 
left in such manner as to produce the most 
clear and distinet knocks, unaccompanied by 
the least tone or prolongation of sound that 
can tend to confuse the ear. It is remarkable 


that the lightest movements of the armature, 
capable of opening and closing a local cireuit, 
are also capable, when acting upon Lhe wires, 
of producing sounds which may be read with 
This sounder, with a key, as represent- 
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vibrations of the arma- 
ture than it is possible 
to obtain in the form when two helices are 
used. 

From the united testimony of many super- 
intendents and operators it is evident that 
great advantages are gained, and that they 
are frequently able, in bad weather, to operate 
with this relay, when with the old they can 
not operate at all. 

The extraordinary power of this magnet led 
him to suppose that it might, by some means, 
be made to produce sounds sufficiently audible 
for operators who read telegraphic communi- 
cations by sound. His attention was, there- 
fore, directed to this, which, after a few ex- 
periments, he successfully accomplished, by 
placing the magnet over a sounding-board 
consisting of an oblong box made of thin res- 
onant wood, upon s base-board. Over this 
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ed in the cut, is all that is needed for an office, 
the local battery being entirely dispensed with. 

A patent for this improvement was issued 
Aug. 28th, 1860. 

If the gencral reader could be brought to 
comprehend fully the immense value of Dr. 
Bradley's improvements in telegraphing, we are 
satisfied he would at once take his true rank 
as one of the great benefactors of the world. 
The public knows the value of the telegraph 
as it has existed, and it knows also the great 
expense of transmitting communications and 
the comparatively slow process by which it is 
done. By Dr. Bradley’s plan the speed is iu- 
creased eight-fold, and by cheapening and 
simplifying the apparatus, three quarters of 
the expense of establishing and working the 
telegraphic lines will be saved. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 


on, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIO CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[FRON THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.) 


[CONTINUED FROM JANUARY NUMBER.) 

WE perceive, therefore, that the general arrangements ef our exist- 
iog social system evidently bear reference to the supremacy of our 
lower faculties. The pursuit of wealth at present generally ends in 
the gratification of Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation, ‘The et- 
tainment of power and distinction in politica, in rank, or in fashion is 
the Alpba and Omega of our social machinery: yet it does not produce 
general happiness. Every moral, and I may almost say religious, advan- 
tage is incidental to, aud not a part of, the system itself. There are laws 
to compel us to pay taxes for the maintenance of officers of justice, 
whose duty it is to punish crime after it is committed; but there are 
no general laws to prevent crime by means of penitentiaries and of 
abundant and instructive schools.“ There are laws which tax us to 
support armies and navies for the purpose of fighting our neigbbors; 
but no laws compel us to pay taxes for the purpose of providing, in 
our great cities, the humblest luxuries, nay almost necessaries for the 
indigent, such as medical hospitals, to receive them when in disease, 
or baths to preseve them in health, or reading-rooms, or places of in- 
struction and amusement, io which their rational faculties may be cul- 
tivated and their comfort promoted, after their days of toil are finished. 
There are taxes to maintain the utterly destitute and miserably poor 
after they have fallen into that condition, but none to provide means 
for arresting them in their downward progress toward it. In short, 
the system, as one of self-interest, is wonderfully perfect. From the 
beginning to the end of it, prizes ate held out to the laborious, intelli- 
gent, and moral, who choose to dedicate their lives, honestly and fairly, 
to the general scramble for property and distinction; while every fa- 
cility is afforded to those lees favorably constituted, who are incapable 
of maintaining the struggle, to sink to the lowest depths of wretched- 
ness and degradation. When they have reached the bottom, and are 
helplesa and completely undone, the hand of a meager charity is 
stretched forth to support life, till disappointment, penury, or old age 
consign them to the grave. The taxes occasioned by our national and 
immoral wars render us unable to support imposts for moral objects. 

It is worthy of remark, that if the system of individual aggrandize- 
ment be the necessary, unalterable, and highest result of the human 
faculties as constituted by nature, it altogether excludes the possibility 
of Christianity ever becoming practical in this world. The leading and 
distinguishing moral precepts of Christianity are those which command 
us to do to others as we would wish that they should do unto us; to 
love our neighbors as ourselves ; and not to permit our minds to become 
engrossed in the pursuit of wealth, or infatuated by the vanity and am- 
bition of the world. But if a constant struggle for supremacy in wealth 
and station be unavoidable among men, it is clearly impossible for us to 
obey such precepts, which must therefore be as little adapted to our 
nature and condition, as the command to love and protect poultry, but 
never to eat them, would be to that of the fox. Instead, therefore, of 
divines teaching Christian morality (if the system of competition of in- 
dividual interests be the highest that our nature admits of), it would be 
wiser in them to follow the example of the political economists, and to 
suit their precepts to the human constitution. Political economists in 
general regard the existing forms and condition of society as the re- 
sult of our natural faculties, and as destined to be the lot of man to the 
end of time. In perfect consistency with this view, they propose to 
provide for the increasing welfare of the race, by exalting the aim of 
the selfish principles, and directing them more beneficially by extended 


* The United States of America are happily free from this reproach. In thelr provi- 
sions for national education, and in the management of their prisons, they are greatly in 
edvanco of Britain. 
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knowledge. They would educate the operative classes, and the 
confer ou them meatal energy, fortitude, and a rational ambitioo— 
which it might be expected that they would not consent to labor, 
the lower animals, merely for the bumblest subsistence ; but w 
consider decent comforts, if uot simple luxuries, essential to their 
joyment, and demand wages adequate to the command of thes 
the recompense of their industry and skill. As long, however, as 
system of individual aggrandizement is maintained, it will be the ir 
est of the class immediately above the operatives, and who subeis 
the profits of their labor, to prevent the growth of improved no 
and principles of action among them; for the laborer is in the 
profitable condition for his master’s service when he possesses jus 
telligence and morality sufficient to enable him to discharge his dı 
faithfully, but so little as to feel neither the ambition nor the powe 
effectually improving his own circumstances. And accordingly, 
maintenance of the laboring classes in this state of contentment 
toil is the beau ideal of practical philosophy with many excellent i 
viduals in the higher and middle ranks of life. 

Under this system, the aim of the teacher of morality and religic 
to render the operative classes quiet and industrious laborers, to 
patiently through this life in poverty and obscurity, and Jooking forv 
to heaven as their only place of rest and enjoyment. Under the : 
ish system, religion and morality do not aspire to the establishmen 
earth of the truly Christian condition—that in which each indivi 
finds his neighbor's happiness an essential element of his own; in w! 
he truly loves his neighbor as himself; and in which labor and the 
tainment of wealth are not the ends or objects of existence, but sin 
the means of enabling him to live in comfort and in leisure, to exer 
habitually his moral and intellectual faculties, and to draw from tl 
his chief enjoyments. According to the present system, the attainn 
of this condition is deferred till we arrive in heaven. But, if hur 
nature be capable of realizing this state on earth, it is an error to p 
pone it till after death, more especially as there is every warrant, | 
in reason and Scripture, for believing that every step which we « 
make toward it in this life, will prove one of advance toward i 
another. — 

It is now time, however, to enter on the consideration of the n 
subject of the present Lecture—the question, Whether the hur 
faculties, and their relations to external objects, admit of man ascenc 
in the scale of morality, intelligence, and religion to that state in wi 
the evils of individual competition shall be obviated, and full scope 
afforded for the actual supremacy of the highest powers ? 

On contemplating man’s ecdowments in 4 general point of vi 
nothing would appear more simple and easy than practically to rea 
the general and permanent supremacy of the moral powers. We h 
seen that aptitude for labor is conferred on him by the Creator; 
that, if enlightened in regard to his own constitution and the sour 
of his own welfare, he would desire to labor, for his own gratificat 
even independently of the reward, in the form of food, raiment, 
physical abundance, which it is the means of procaring. Again, 
earth, and the external world generally, are created with an admire 
adaptation to his bodily and mental powers, so as to recompense b 
by great rewards, for a very moderate extent of exertion in apply 
them to his own advantage. Further, man has been endowed with 
ventive and co-operative faculties, which confer on him a vast inge 
ity, and render him capable of impressing, not only the inferior « 
mals, but fire, air, earth, and water, into his service as laborers, A 
finally, he has received organs of Benevolence, prompting him to 
all sentient beings, and to delight in their happiness; organs of C 
acientiousness, desiring to see universal justice reign ; organs of Ide 
ity, which aspire after universal perfection and loveliness ; with org 
of Veneration, Wonder, and Hope, leading him to desire commun 
with God, and to rejoice in the contemplation of all that is. pure, ex: 
lent, and beneficent. 

With such a constitution, and placed in such circumstances, — 
wonder is that he bas wandered in error and misery so long. So 
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light into the cause is afforded by Phrenology. Ia addition to these 
high moral and intellectual endowments, man possesses animal propen- 
sities, which are blind and selfish impulses. They are necessary for 
his sustenance, and their organs are the largest, most active, and earliest 
developed in his brain. They are prone to produce evil until they are 
directed and enlightened by his moral and intellectual powers. His 
ignorance of himself and of external nature, and his consequent inex- 
parience of the happiness which he is capable of reaching, appear to 
have been the chief causes of his past errors; and the following among 
other reasons authorize us to hope for happier scenes hereafter. His 
propensities, although strong, are felt by all well-constituted minds to 
be inferior in dignity and authority to the moral and intellectual facul- 
ties. There is, therefore, in man a natural longing for the realization 
of a more perfect social condition than any hitherto exhibited, in 
which justice and benevolence shall prevail. Plato's Republic“ is the 
most ancient recorded example of this desire of a perfect social state. 
Josephus describes the sect of the Essenes, among the Jews, as aim- 
ing at the same object. The " Essenes,” says he, ‘despise riches, 
and are so liberal as to excite our admiration. Nor can any be found 
among them who is more wealthy than the rest; for it is a law with 
them, that those who join their order should distribute their possessions 
among the members, the property of each being added to that of all 
the rest, as being al brethren.” They reject pleasure as evil; and 
they look upon temperance and a conquest over the passions as the 
greatest virtue. (War., ü., ch. 7.) In the days of the Apostles, an 
attempt was made by the Christians to realize these principles, by pos- 
sessing al things in common. The same end is aimed at also by the 
Society of Shakers and by the Harmonites of North America, and by 
the followers of Mr. Owen in Britain: Plato's Republic, and Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia, which was a similar scheme, were purely 
speculative, and have never been tried. The word ‘ Utopian,’ indeed, 
is usually applied to all schemes too perfect and beautiful to admit of 
being reduced to practice. The Essenes labored in agriculture and in 
various trades, and seem to have maintained their principles in active 
operation for a considerable period of time, We are not teld whether 
the primitive Christians formed themselves into an association for the 
purpose of producing wealth: so far as we know, however, they 
merely contributed their actual possessions, and then gave themselves 
up to religious duties; and as their stores were soon consumed, the 
practice ceased. The Harmonites are stated to have been a colony of 
Moravians united under one or more religious leaders. In their own 
country they had, from infancy, been taught certain religious tenets, 
in which they were generally agreed; they had all been trained to 
industry in its various branches, and disciplined in practieal morality ; 
and thus prepared, they emigrated with some little property, purchased 
« considerable territory in Indiana, which was then one of the back 
settlements of the United States, and proceeded to realize the scheme 
of common property and Christian brotherhood. They sustained 
many privations at first; but m time they built a commodious and 
handsome village, including a church, a school- house, a library, and 
baths. They cultivated the gronud, and carried on various manufac- 
tures; all labored for the common good, and were fed and clothed by 
the community. They implicitly obeyed their chief pastor or leader, 
Mr. Rapp, who exercised a mild thongh despotic authority over them. 
They lived as famities in distinct dwellings, and enjoyed alt the pleas- 
ures of the domestic affections ; but their minds were not agitated by 
ambition, nor racked by anxiety aboat providing for their children. 
The latter were early trained to industry, co-operation, and religion ; 
and if their parents died, they were at once adopted by the eommu- 
nity. The Harmonites were not distracted with cares about old age 
or sickness, because they were then abundantly provided for. There 
was division of labor, bat no exhausting fatigue. A fertile soil, favor- 


able climate, and moret habits rendered moderate exertion sufficient to 
provide for every want. There were natural distinctions of rank; for 
all were subordiuate to Mr. Rapp; and the individuals most highly 
gifted filled the most importaut offices, such as those of religious in- 


structors, teachers, and directors of works, and they were venerated 
aud beloved by the other members accordingly ; but no artificial dis- 
tinctions found a place. This community existed many years, enjoyed 
great prosperity, and became rich. Mr. Owen at laet appeared, 
bought their property, and proceeded to try his own scheme. They 
then retired again into the wilderness, and recommenced their career. 
At that time they were about two thousand in number. 

Here, then, the vice and misery which prevail in common society 
were in a great measure excluded; and though the external circum- 
stances of the Harmonites were peculiarly favorable, their history 
shows what human nature is capable of accomplishing. 

The leading principle of Mr. Owen is, that human character is 
determined mainly by external circumstances ; and that natural dispo- 
sitions, and even established habits, may be easily overcome. Accord- 
ingly, he invited all persona who approved of his scheme, to settle at 
New Harmony ; but as those who acted on his invitation had been 
trained in the selfish system, and were, in many instances, mere igno- 
rant adventurers, they failed to act in accordance with the dictates of 
the moral sentiments and intellect, and Mr. Owen's benevolent scheme 
proved completely unsuccessful. The establishment at Orbiston, in 
Lanarkshire, set on foot ten years ago, by the admirers of that gentle- 
man, fell closely under my personal observation; and there the same 
disregard of the principles of human nature and the results of experi- 
ence was exhibited. About three hundred persons, very imperfectly 
educated, and united by no great moral or religious principle, except- 
ing the vague idea of co-operation, were congregated in a large build- 
ing; they were furnished with the use of two hundred and seventy 
acres of arable land, and commenced the co-operative mode of life. 
But their labor being guided by no efficient direction or superintend- 
ence, and there being no habitual supremacy of the moral and intel 
lectual powers among them, animating each with a love of the public 
good, but the reverse, the result was melancholy and speedy. With- 
out in the least benefiting the operatives, the scheme ruined its philan- 
thropic projectors, most of whom are now either in premature graves, 
or emigrants to distant lands; while every stone which they reared 
has been razed to the foundation. 

These details are not foreign to the subject in hand. They prove 
that, while ignorance prevails, and the selfish faculties bear the 
ascendency, the system of individuat interests is the only one for which 
men are fitted. At the same time, the attempts above narrated show 
that there is in the human mind an ardent aspiration after à higher, 
purer, and happier etate of society than has ever yet been realized. 
In the words of Mr. Forsyth, there is iu some men “a passion for 
reforming the world ;” and the success of Mr. Rapp, at Harmony, 
shows that whenever the anima! propensities can be controlled by the 
strength of moral and religious principle, co-operation for the general 
welfare and a vast increase of happiness become possible. As, how- 
ever, individuals are liable to be led away on this subject, by sanguine 
dispositions and poetical fancies, our first object should be to judge 
ealmly whether past experience does not outweigh, iu the scale of 
reason, these bright desires and this almost solitary example, and teach 
us to regard them as dangerous phantoms, rather than indications of 
capabilities lying dormant within us. Certainly the argument founded: 
on experience is a very strong one; yet it does not seem to me to be 
conclusive—and as the question of the capabilities of human nature is 


one of great and preliminary importance, a statement will be given in 
the next Lectare of the reasons which render it probable that man is 
still susceptible of improvement to an uvascertained extent. Our 
opinions on this point mast necessarily exercise a great influence on 
our idens of social duty ; and the subject is, therefore, deserving of the 
fallest consideration. 

foomravosp ON PAOB TWENTY-CEVEN.} 


Tae real characters of foreign tribes and nations will never be 
philosophically delineated and understood till travelers shall describe 
their temperaments, the size of their brains, and the combinations of 
their Phrenological organs. 
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IS THH MIND A UNIT? 


Eprrors PRRTNOLOOIcàL Jounnat—The 
following passages are taken from the writings 
of Prof. Aaron Schuyler, an eminent mathe- 
matician of Ohio. Will you please to give 
us your opinion of them in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JounNaL? 

In discussing the several systems of mental 
philosophy, the Professor says: 


Another system has arisen claiming to afford all neces- 
sary {uforootion concerning tbe philosophy of mind; this 
system ġa called Phren-tgy. Phrenology is the acience 
which treats of the signs of character, as manifested by 
the configuration of the cranium, la connection with the 
temperaments and physiological developments. When 
kept wubin the proper sphere, it is of great value in 
enabling us to form a correct estunate of individuals, with 
respect to their character and capacity. But it is not, and 
ean not be, a sytem of mental poilosuphy. Can we ascer- 
tain the fects of consciousness, or develop the laws of 
mind by our inspection of tne skull? Phrenology must 
ſollow in the wake of philosophy. It affords means of 
Jadging character and the relative strength of the meutal 
Taculties previ ugly known, the locality of whose organs 
bas been ascertained ; but if we wouid understand the 
laws of miud, we must do it, not by ferlimg the head, bat 
by studying the phenomena of mind. 


Again, Schuyler says: 


* The mind ts revealed in consciousness as a simple sab» 
stance or unit. We, indeed, speak of the faculties of the 
mind; but we are not to be undersiood by facuitles to 
mean parts of the mind, as if the mind was capuble of 
division or decomposition. By faculties of the mind we 
understand capacities or powers of the mind, and not dif- 
ferent parte of a whole or different elements of a compound. 

Thus the fundamental faculties of the mind are the intel- 
lect, the sensibility, and the will. By this we do not mean 
tout the mind is a compound of three elements, but that it 
has the power of knowing, feeling, and of voluntary ao. 
tioo. In the expressions“ I think,” * I feel,” ¶ will,” 
we have the spontaneous te-tlmony of nnlver-al conscious 
nesa in evidence of the unity of the origin of these phe» 
nowens. We are conscions that tho same identical / or 
seif lies back of these phenomena, and is the source from 
whieo they flow. 


By giving us your views relative to the 
positions taken in these paragraphs, you will 
confer a favor. 

I would add, as explanatery to the position 
taken in the paragraph last quoted, that 
Schuyler does not fiinch from, but absolutely 
affirms, the logical consequent of the position 
therein contained, that the mind is incapable 
of performing more than one mental action at 
the same time. H. H. 


REPLY. 


The first paragraph quoted appears to be a 
pretty fair statement of Phrenology. It is 
true that we must understand mind as we 
feel it, and as other persons manifest it, before 
a perfect understanding of Phrenology by 
organs is possible; but we wish to add, that 
the plurality of the faculties has been demon- 
strated by Phrenology more completely than 
it could have been done by any other known 
system of mental philosophy. 

We disagree, however, with Prof. Schuyler, 
when he says that mind is revealed in con- 
sciousness as a simple substance or unity.“ 
We are right when we speak of the faculties 
of the mind, and are also right in speaking of 
parts of the mind. Let us make this clear. 

Certain of the lower animals have—say 
three—mental powers; one which prompts 
them to seek subsistence, another which 
prompts to procreation, and another which 

leads to fear or self. preservation, by hiding or 


retreating. Now, there are other animals 
which have these three faculties, and one 
added, viz., the power to defend or fight. 

Now we ask, has the first animal a mind ? 
If-it bas, the other, which has an added 
faculty, has something which the first has 
not. A mind, therefore, can exist in three 
faculties in one animal, in four faculties in 
another, in ten faculties in a third, and, as we 
rise in the scale of animated life, we find 
added faculties, which raise one class of 
animals above another till we arrive at the 
human species. Now, the consciousness of 
the animal with three faculties is a con- 
scionsness with only three avenues of infor- 
mation. The one having the four faculties 
has an individual consciousness of being, but 
a consciousness of being in four powers. 

Now, let us rise to the human species. Is 
it not known to everybody that the talent for 
arithmetic arises from a special faculty ? For 
we find men of excellent sense who are entirely 
wanting in the arithmetical faculty. George 
Combe, for example, was a philosopher, yet he 
never was able to master the multiplication 
table. In this faculty, therefore, he was 
idiotio; and it is well known that there are 
persons so low in the scale of intelligence 
that they are not able to take care of them- 
selves, who are, in respect to figures, alto- 
gether superior to any professor of mathema- 
tios, from the Bay of Fundy to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

We would like to ask whether the musical 
faculty is a mental power—is it a part of the 
mind? If not a part of the mind, what is it? 
Some minds do not have it. Are these minds 
fragmentary? They are certainly not com- 
plete if the musical, the mechanical, the 
arithmetical, and, we might say, the logical 
faculty be wanting; yet, we know that there 
are persons who have consciousness of being; 
they can say, I live,” “I feel,” “Ido,” “I 
think,“ but they will be fonnd defective in 
some one of the menial elements ; 80 defective, 
indeed, that but for others the subjects in 
which they are deficient would become ex- 
tinet. 

If a person destitute of mechanical skill, or 
musical talent, or arithmetical ability has a 
mind—not a fragment of a mind—then it 
would follow that one, who has either one of 
these faculties, or all of them added to that 
which the other possesses, would have more 
than a mind. We believe that it takes all the 
faculties in full and complete development to 
make a complete mind, and that animals, with 
their two, three, or ten faculties, can not be 
said to be destitute of mind, but that they lack 
completeness of mind. A banjo, for example, 
with its simple adjustments, may be said to 
give forth music when properly played upon, 
but the piano-forte, made on a principle not 
utterly dissimilar, is certainly a more com- 
plete musical instrument. So the penny 


whistle, with three holes to give three simple 
notes, is a musical instrument; but the full, 
grand organ, made on the whistle principle, 
but covering all the possibilities of musical 
development, is more than the whistle, be- 
cause it has more parts, more notes, more ca- 
pacities. Take an instrument with three 
perfect notes; so far as it goes, it is net sur- 
passed by any equal part of the organ or 
piano. It is, therefore, equal, as far as it 
goes; its notes are as perfect, and the relation 
of its parts to each other is also perfeot, but 
it lacks all the other musical ranges, and 
though not defective per se, it does what it 
starts to do; it is perfect in its way, but it 
does not cover the whole ground. The organ, 
therefore, is more than the instrument with 
three notes, however perfect those notes may 
be. So the horse is superior to the sheep, be- 
cause he has more faculties of intelligence— 
is more tractable; and man, possessing many 
faculties which the horse lacks, is superior to 
the horse—-not necessarily superior, as far as 
the faculties of the horse go. For instance, 
the horse has the element of locality, the 
power to remember roads, places, and direc- 
tions; so has man, but in general the instinct 
of the horse is more perfect than that of the 
man in this respect. 

The bee has the power of building its math- 
ematical cell, and does it as perfeetly the 
first time as ever. Man has Constructiveness, 
and he has also reasoning, mathematical in- 
tellect, which enables him to build on the 
principle of the bees’ cell, and also to extend 
his building capacity to the construction of 
almost automatic machinery. It will not do, 
then, to decry the perfection of the faculties 
in the lower animals? Who would attempt 
to vie with the dog in smelling power, with 
the eagle in the power of vision, or with the 
deer in the power of hearing. These we 
know are external senses, but memory of per- 
sons, places, things and glimmerings of reason 
are seen in some of the lower animals; and in 
respect to several kinds of memory and per- 
ception, many animals are equal or superior 
to man. 

The only conclusion we can arrive at is, 
that though mind may be a unit, that unit 
may be composed in one individual of more 
parts than another, as the piano has more 
parts or notes than the banjo, and the organ is 
more extended than the whistle with its three 
notes. 

In the study of mind, consciousness of the 
possession of a power or faculty is the only 
personal evidence of its existence; but when 
we find either men or animals exhibiting 
talents, instincts, or faculties which the ob- 
server is not conscious of possessing, he learns 
to study the nature of that faculty intelleetu- 
ally by its manifestation in others, and by 
consulting others and accepting from them ex- 
plenations of their individual consciousness. 
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In this way persons come to an intellectual 
comprehension of something whioh other peo- 
ple by consciousness feel and know. 

Now, if we open the systems of mental 
philosophy, which have bewildered the world 
by their imperfect explanation of the human 
mind, we can, in the light of Phrenology, un- 
derstand why there has been such vast differ- 
ences in the writings of metaphysicians. For 
example, on the subject of conscience there 
has been much dispute. Persons having a 
strong sentiment of Conscientiousness have 
been ready to acknowledge the existence of a 
moral faculty; others, who have a very in- 
active condition of Conscientiousness, deny 
the existence of a moral faeulty, and endeavor 
to attribute the phenomena of conscience to 
some other power of the mind, which they 
themselves were conscious of possessing in an 
influential degree. 

Hobbes taught that “we practice virtuous 
actions from self-love, because we know that 
whatever promotes the interests of society has 
an indirect tendency to promote our own.“ 

Now, his selfish organs were stronger than 
his Conscientiousness, and, reasoning from his 
own eonsciousness, he could find no cause for 
doing good or being virtuous except the one 
given, which originated in his selfish propen- 
‘sities ; still, hearing other men talked about 
virtue and living free from vice, he was bound 
to aeknowledge some moving cause for virtue; 
but, singularly enough, he went to the selfish 
department of the mind to find it. 

Mandeville maintains that man is utterly 
selfish, that he has a strong appetite for praise, 
and that the founders of society, availing 
themselves of thie propensity, institated the 
custom of dealing out a certain measure of 
applause for each sacrifice made by selfishness 
to the publie good, and called the sacrifice 
virtue; and he therefore calls the moral 
virtues the political offspring which flattery 
begot upon pride. 

Hume wrote an elaborate treatise to prove 
that “ utility ia the constituent or measure of 
virtue.“ The faculty or faculties most infiu- 
ential in making up his consciousness were 
those which pertain to utility, and when he 
sought to understand virtue, he regarded any- 
thing which was convenient, appropriate, fit, 
as the foundation of virtue. 

Dr. Paley, whose Moral Philosophy“ is 
very widely studied wherever the English 
language is spoken, does not admit a natural 
sentiment of justice as the foundation of vir- 
tae, but, under a modified form, he adheres 
to the selfish system. His ides is, that virtue 
consists in “the doing good to mankind, in 
obedience to the will of God, and for the sake 
of everlasting happiness. 

Selfishness here feeds upon the iden of ever- 
lasting happinees, and Veneration leads to 
obedience of the will of God; and these two 
qualities of the mind seem to make up, in 
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Paley’s consciousness, that which in other 
minds originates in the faculty of Conscien- 
tiousness, which Phrenology teaches .is the 
foundation of virtue; and possessing this su- 
periority over all other systems, it points to 
the organ in the brain which is the instra- 
ment of this faculty or sentiment, and enables 
us to recognize those in whom it is strong 
or weak, by the external configuration of the 
head. 

On the contrary, it gives us pleasure to 
state, that Cudworth, Reid, Lord Kames, and 
Mr. Stewart maintain the existence of a 
natural faculty in man which produces the 
sentiment of right and wrong, independently 
of any other consideration. 

These conflicting sentiments on the subject 
of a moral faculty evinoe the fatility of fol- 
lowing individual consciousness alone as a 
means of determining the qualities and rela- 
tive strength of the various mental powers 
If a man were perfect in the development of 
all his faculties, and his education and cir- 
cumstances were such as to lead him in the 
right direction, or influence him to get in the 
right direction at all times; if he were acted 
upon in such a manner as to call out the nor- 
mal activity and energy of every faculty and 
sentiment cf his nature, his consciousness 
then would be a sure guide; but since men 
possess the different faculties in different de- 
grees of strength, and since they may possess 
one half of the mental powers in a high de- 
gree and & portion in moderate degree, while 
one or more of their powers may be almost 
wholly wanting, or even idiotic, it shows that 
human consciousness, which our author sup- 
poses to be the true method of measuring men- 
tality, is one of the most slippery and uncer- 
tain bases on which a judgment could be 
founded. 

If, as our author acknowledges, our science 
be correct praetically, Phrenology enables one 
to determine who is, and who is not, well 
qualified to judge of what is rigbt, proper, 
true, and just; and herein we have a hint that 
the magistrate, and, we may add, the lawgiver 
or legislator, should approximate as near as 
possible to a perfect phrenological and physio- 
logical development. 

A man the base of whose brain is the pre- 
dominating part of his nature, is unfit to legis- 
late for a cultured people. On the other hand, 
he whose moral and intellectual brain very 
strongly predominates over those passions and 
emotions through which temptation comes, is 
not qualified to judge correctly of the conduct 
and the temptations of those who are deficient, 
and consequently delinquent. To legislate for 
the people—to administer justice to the delin- 
quent—the legislator or the judge should not 
only understand what temptation means, while 
he has enough of moral elevation to lift him 
above its domination, or else he can not under- 
stand how to deal justly and mercifully with 


those who, by their conduct, become subject 
to penalty. 


Schuyler says: We do not mean that the 
mind is à compound of three elements.” He 


recognizes three powers—intelleet, sensibility, 
and will. Now, if that is not a composite 
mind, we are at a loss to understand what is 
required to constitute a composition. We go 
farther than this, and Schuyler accompanies 
us, recognizing thirty or forty faculties, but 
he would understand these as faculties of in- 
tellect, faculties of affection er sensibility, and 
faculties of will. His idea is, if we under- 
stand him, that mind is the root ; the intellect, 
the sensibility, and the will are three main 
branches, while all the phrenological organs 
or faculties are zub-divisions of these main 
branches, and that they all concentrate in the 
root; and if we prove a faculty defective in 
any one respect, we suppose he would say that 
it was like lopping off one of the branches of 
a tree without disturbing the main branches, 
the trunk, or the root; while our idea is, that 
each twig carries its fibera through, and con- 
stitutes a part of that root, and that the mind 
of man is made up of say forty elements, each 
of which is fandamental, not a mere sprout or 
outgrowth. 

As we have said, persons of excellent judg- 
ment and high moral feeling are sometimes 
idiotic in one of the primary mental powers, 
and that idiocy, so far as we can understand 
it, runs to the very root. It is like breaking 
down one string of a piano or violin, and 
makes a dark spot—a blank in the mind. 
What imperfeet minds may do or be in the 
spiritual life, certain we are that, in this life, 
the mind is dependent for its action and for 
its knowledge on separate, distinct, individual 
faculties and organs. 

In regard to Schuyler’s logical inference 
that the mind is incapable of performing more 
than one action at the same time, we have 
simply to remark, that if a man’s conscious- 
ness does not teach that he can exercise several 
faculties and perform several mental opera- 
tions at the same time, we really can not un- 
derstand the meaning of coneciousness. Noth- 
ing certainly is more apparent than the fact 
that one can appreciate colora, comprehend 
form, judge of and criticise magnitude, dis- 
tance, and general arrangement. A person 
can feel love for one person and hatred to- 
ward another at the same instant; he can 
play on a musical instrument while he has 
all the faculties in operation just referred to, 
and each one of these manifestations of mind. 
of criticism, and judgment ean be performed 
separately from all the rest, each depending 
upon a special faculty of the mind. When 
we approach the domain of feeling, how multi- 
farious are the operations! Approbativeness 
seeks, obtains, and enjoys praise, or eringes 
under rebuke, while Self-Esteem inspires the 
mind to resent the insult, and Combativeness 
is awakened with Destructiveness to punish it, 
Conseientiousness either rebuking or approving 
the whole transaction, while the intellect 
forms a judgment and comes to a decision as 
to what is appropriate in the premises. Nowif 
all this complication of mental action is accom- 
plished by alternations of two or three powers, 
or if the mind as a whole is obliged to take up 
each branch or phase of thought and feeling 
separately, mind indeed is a mystery. But 
how easy the solution when we say that half 
a dozen different facalties can be acted upon 
by an equal number of exciting causes and all 
be simultaneously and independently in action. 
This certainly is the phrenological explana- 
tion of the subject, and none other gives a 
rational solution of it. 
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RALPH PARNHAM, 


THE LAST SURVIVOR OF THE BATTLE OF BUN- 
KER HILL. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tux portrait of Ralph Farnham, which is 
from a photograph, will give the reader an 
excellent idea of the appearance of this ex- 
traordinary man. The form of the head and 
body indicate very great powers of endur- 
ance. His face was long and his head high, 
his cheek-bones prominent and well set, and 
his under jaw and chin remarkably large. 

Those who remember our remarks upon 
Deacon Phillips in last year’s volume, who 
was a hundred years old, will find the signs 
of vital power and endurance there de- 
scribed quite as strongly indicated here. What 
a well-preserved body for a man of his years! 
Instead of being shrunken and diminutive, it 
appears well proportioned and in good form. 
The head was narrow in comparison with the 
height, showing moderate selfish propensities 
and a strong intellectual and moral develop- 
ment. His Conscientiousness, Firmness, Be- 
nevolence, and Veneration were large, his 
reasoning and perceptive intellect was good, 
and his power of memory remarkably so. 

We judge from the shape of the head that 
he was not grasping after property, that he 
was frank, open-hearted, and truthful; that 


he was fond of sport and amusement, a good 
talker, not inclined to be intemperate or vio- 
lent in his passions, and these facts, doubtless, 
contributed greatly to the prolongation of his 
life, 


BIOGRAPHY, 

Until July last it was not generally known 
that any one who had participated in the san- 
guinary contest on Bunker Hill was living. 
A remark on this point in Mr, Everett’s 4th 
July oration, at Boston, called forth the fact 
that in Acton, York County, Me., the subject 
of our sketch resided, in his 105th year, and 
who enlisted in the American army in 1775, 
and assisted in the memorable struggle. 

The Governor of Massachusetts, Mr. Banks 
and the Mayor of Boston, Mr. Lincoln, with 
many others, on behalf of the State aud city, 
extended u cordial invitation to the veteran 
soldier to visit Boston, which he accepted in 
the following letter : 

Acton, Me., Sept. 201A, 1800, 

Ma. N. P. Banks, Mr. F. W. Liscoux, anv oute, 
Bostos—I have received your kind invitation to visit 
Boston, and I thank you for the honor you do me. & hen 
I listed in the American army, at the age of eighteen, I 
did not suppose that 1 should live to be 104, and be asked 
by the Governor, and Mayor, and other distinguished 
people, to visit Boston. 

It sehe strange that out of all who were at Bunker 
Nm, I lone should be living. It appeara to me, though 
s0 long ago, as if It were but yesterday. I can remember 
the particulars of the march after I listed—how the peo- 
ple cheered, and when near Andover, Colonel Abbott 
esme out and said, “ Well done, my lads,” and sent out 
elder and grog in pails, We got to Cambridge the day 
before the battle, ©! It was a terrible affair to me, for it 
was the first time | ever engaged in Oghting. 1 served 
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with the army through three campaigns, aud 
was present and on guard when Burgoyne 
surrendered, I don’t think I deserve any 
special praise for the part I took Ín the Rev- 
olution, I felt and seted only as othera. I 
recelyo every year my pension of $61 snd 
66 conte—though | have to pay @4 to a law- 
yer in Portland to get it for me. 

I have muny things to comfort me as I 
joumey alon through |ifo—tnnamerable aro 
the mercies I am surrounded with. As to 
temporal matters — kind, loving children, 
faithful friends. As to spiritual—the Holy 
Scriptures, and the various Institutions of ro- 
Ngion—all of which are designed for our 
improvement here, and to prepare us to 
dwell in that beiter world above, 

If a kind Providence spares my life and 


health, you may expect to see me in Boston 
about the 8th of October. 
Your friend, Earn Faunnax. 


Mr, Farnham was born July 7th, 
1756, in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, and was accustomed to all 
the hardships of farm-life in the 
forest. He enlisted in the Revolu- 
tionary army in 1775, and served 
till after the capture of Burgoyne, in 
1777. In 1780 he retired to Maine, 
where he has since resided. He took 
possession of one hundred acres of land in the 
then wilderness—an apparently interminable 
forest surrounding him for miles. Here he 
built himself a log hut, on the site of the 
pleasant farm-house in which he now lives, 
and commenced the arduous task of felling 
the trees and preparing the virgin soil for eul- 
tivation. For four years he resided quite 
alone, leading the life of a hermit. But, 
growing weary of solitude, he, at the end of 
this period, brought a wife to share his for- 
tunes. She bore 
him seven chil- 
dren, of whom 
five are stil 
living, His 
second son, Mr. 
John Farnham, 
aged sixty-three 
years, with his 
wife and two ` 
sons, now man- 
ages the farm. 
Had the oldest 
son lived, he 
would have 
been seventy- 
five years old. 
The oldest liv- 
ing child is a 
daughter, aged 
seventy-two, who still earns her livelihood as a 
tailoress at Acton village. The country, when 
Mr. Farnham first came to it, was much infested 
with bears and other wild animals, with which 
he had frequent desperate encounters. Moose 
deer were also common, and he once killed an 
enormous moose, which weighed over eight 
hundred pounds. In 1780 the old gentleman 


RALPH FARNHAM, 
THE LAST SURVIVOR OF THK BATTLE OF BUNKER ITLL. 


104 YEARS OLD 


joiued the Free-Will Baptist Church, of which 
he has since been a coustaut member. In his 
oue hundredth year he mowed a large piece 
of grass land and dug a potato patch: but 
since then he has performed no labor except 
for his own amusement, 

Mr. Farnham bas always been very regu- 
lar in his habits, and this, perhaps, is one 
cause of his extreme longevity, For several 
years past he has regularly risen at 5 A.M., 
and retired at 7 P.M., always engaging alond 


MOUSE OF RALPH FARNHAM, AT ACTON, ME. 


in prayer, in his own room, before retiring and 
on rising. He was very cheerful, but strictly 
a religious man, spending a great portion of 
his time in reading his Bible, with the aid of 
a pair of spectacles which were used by his 
mother, and are at least one hundred and sixty 
years old. 
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received with the most marked attention. His 
memory being excellent, he could recall old 
scenes and describe them with great interest. 

One of the most interesting incidents con- 
nected with the recent visit of the Prince of 
Wales to this country, was the interview be- 
tween him and that sole survivor of the he- 
roes of Bunker Hill, Ralph Farnham. It 
having been named to the Prince that the old 
soldier would be glad to see him, the Prince 
sent him an invitation to visit him at his 
hotel. Their meeting was very cordial, the 
Prince rising, taking the old gentleman by the 
hand, and leading him to a seat. After some 
introductory remarks, Mr. Farnham said that 
he had heard so much in favor of the Prince 
that he was half afraid his people were turn- 
ing royalists. As for himself he had come to 
tell the Prince that he had no unpleasant 
feelings toward him or his family on the old 
score. The Duke of Newcastle then made 
several inquiries as to the veteran’s recollec- 
tion of the great struggle, and was told by 
Mr. Farnham that he was present at the sur- 
render of General Burgoynd. He observed 
that the latter was a fine man and a brave 
soldier, but being very short of provisions he 
had been obliged to surrender. 

“Yes, Mr. Farnham,” said the Duke, “you 
had him there.“ 

Old Farnham laughed, and after exchang- 
ing autographs with the Prince, with whom 
he shook hands with great warmth, this noble 
specimen of our Revolutionary heroes took his 
his departure. 

After his return to his home he wrote the 
following letter: 

Acrox, Mz, Oct. 28d, 1860. 

I will give a brief account of my journey home. 
When we arrived at Lawrence there was a large crowd 
at the depot They requested me to hold my hat out of 
the window, whicb I did, when tbey showered the need - 
fal” into it as I never expected to see in my life; tben, as 
the train moved on, we left them amid such cheers as I 
shall vever forget. 

At Dover, N. B., I received a like reception, and the 
worthy Mayor very kindly attended me over to Great 
Falls, and presented me with a 810 bill. At Great Falla 
I met with the same demonstration as at Lawrence and 
Dover; and the tleket-master of the Great Falls Branch 
Railroad invited me to a dinner that I enjoyed very much. 

After leaving Great Falls I was fecelved with hearty 
cheers all the way along until I arrived at Acton. I told 
them, when I got home, that 1 bad seen the elephant,” 
and was very glad to get back. 

I am in good health, and my friends think I am better 
than when I started on my journey. I am sure that] am 
as well. 

I am very grateful for the honor done me by the invi- 
tatfon to vis t Boston, and the maoy atientions which J re- 
ceived when there. 

I remember with special pleasure my visit to Bunker 
Hill, attended by the Charlestown city authorities, the 
military, and music; aleo, the addresses delivered on 
that occasion by the Mayor and Mr. Frothicgham, I am 
also greatly indented for the liberal sums of money and 
the many presents I received, My thanks, which is 
all L have to offer, eeem but a poor return for so many 
favors. [ ought especially to mention Mrs. W. Farnham 
Lee, and the company of lancere, and Mayor Dans, of 
Charlestown, and Mr. Gilmore’s Concert Band, for their 
liberal presents, 

Though [am m my 105th year, I am not past all use- 
fulness; 1 spilt my own kindling wood and bund my own 
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fires. Iam the first one up in the morning and the first 
one in hed at night, I never sleep or lle down in the day- 
time, but rise at five and retire at seven; and this I con- 
tinue summer and winter. I have always been temperate, 
and for over thirty years pest I have not tasted a drop of 
spirituous liquors, or oven cider. I was never sick in my 
life eo as to require the attendance of a physician. 

About twenty-five years ago I broke my thigh by fall* 
ing on the ice, and bad a surgeon to set it; but this is the 
only time a doctor ever attended me. I live on platn 
farmer's diet, drink tea and coffee, and eat a very light 
supper, never eating meat after dinner. I have no donbt 
it ls owing to these abstemious aud regular bebits, and the 
evoldance of medicine at all litte allmenu, that my life 
has been so prolonged. 

I voted for General Washington for President, and have 
voted at every Presidential election since, and hope to 
vote at the next election. This is the duty of every Chru- 
tlan freeman. 

This letter, which my grandson has written at my dil- 
rection, I have carefully read and approved, and I sign it 
with my own hand. Batra Farnam. 


The change of habit and the excitement in- 
cident to his visit to Boston, however, were 
too much for a man of his years, and he de- 
parted this life at his own house, where he 
had lived for the last eighty years, on the 
26th day of December, aged 104 years, 5 
months, and 19 days, 
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TALE WITH READ BRS. 


M. B.— ou speak of two idiots of the 
same family who are healthy-looking, their 
heads being all right in ehape and full in size, 
measuring twenty-two and a half inches in 
circumference ; the foreheads being large.“ 
The idea that such cases as these should tend 
to make you “an unbeliever,” as you say 
they do, is really very amusing, rince you add 
that the mother ‘administered laudanum to 
quiet them in their infancy, while her other 
children, who are all intelligent, were not 
thus treated. 

It is a fact, whether or not it has fallen un- 
der your own notice or that of your neighbor’s, 
that there are certain diseases which seem to 
paralyze the power of the brain, though that 
brain may grow to full size. Many persons, 
by the over-action of their minds, by excessive 
study and reading, by extra care and business, 
are rendered idiotic; still, their brains are 
large. You probably understand that a horse 
may be over-worked, and, as jockeys call it, 
used up, and still he may be able to eat, and 
digest, and enjoy tolerably good health in the 
vital system; but his limbs are strained, his 
“back is weak, and he is rendered valueless, 
though he stands as high, his legs are as 
large, and, ia many respects, he appears as if 
he should be strong. If you will go to the 
insane asylum or to the poor-house in any 
large place, you will find, perhaps, dozens of 
cases of idiocy or insanity, and sometimes a 
mixture of both, which have ‘been produced 
upon persons from fifteen to twenty-five years 
of age, in consequence of the undue activity 
of some of their passions. Their foreheads 
are of good size, but the whole tone of their 
brain and nervous system has been deranged ; 


they can neither work nor take care of them- 
selves. Some by the Joss of friends, some by 
the loss of property, some by drink, some by 
disappointed ambition, some by studying 
mathematics and some by other undue ex- 
ercise of the whole mind or of some of its 
faculties, are rendered idiotic or insane, with- 
out the brain being small or ill-shaped,, or 
without the general health of the body being 
seriously impaired. 

Did you ever see a man whose arm had 
been paralyzed? This may occur in the 
twinkling of an eye, and the whole power of 
the arm be destroyed, and that for life; still, 
the blood circulates through it, the muscles 
and the bones are there, and all the machin- 
ery necessary for motion and power; but the 
nervous system, through which the arm has 
been supplied with activity and power, has, 
by some cause, been paralyzed. By this 
illustration you may easily understand how, 
from an over-dose of poison called medicine, or 
by any other act detrimental to health, a 
brain may become robbed of its power to act 
normally in the manifestation of mind. Though 
we can not always understand what causes 
have been at work to produce such effects, 
there are cases enough which we do under- 
stand, to give us safe analogies by which to 
explain all that we can not directly trace to 
their causes. 

Some children, who have been healthy for 
several years, will all at once fall into & fit; 
the frightened mother may not understand 
why, but when the physician inquires after 
the child’s habits, it may be found to have 
eaten unripe fruit, or a quantity of dried 
apples, dried beef, salt fish, cloves, nutmegs, 
or something else, which had deranged the 
stomach or disturbed the nervous system. 
Without the knowledge thus brought to light, 
the convulsions of the child would have been 
a mystery to its anxious friends during its en- 
tire life. 

We should remember that all effects must 
have a cause, and when we know many causes 
which may produce idiocy upon those who 
are born to be intelligent, that is to say not 
natural fools, we should not be staggered by a 
few cases which we may not be able to under- 
stand. Houses sometimes take fire and are 
consumed, and it is never known by what means 
the fire originated ; but people understand this 
subject so well, that they know there must have 
been some natural and adequate cause. So, 
also, in paralysis of the limbs, or of the brain by 
insanity or idiocy, the mind in its action is 
governed by laws as absolute as the laws of 
attraction and gravitation, or any other of the 
natural laws. When, therefore, you find 
handsomely-shaped heads of full size, accom- 
panied by idiocy, you may take it for granted, 
that there has been some cause at work suffi- 


cient to paralyze the natural action of those 
brains. 


Aa eae 
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loo FROM PAGE TWENTY-TWO] 
LECTURE XI. 


THE CONSIDERATION OF THE PROSPECTIVE CONDITION OF SOCIETY 
CONTINUED.—DUTY OF MAINTAINING THE POOR. 

Reasons for expecting future human improvement—The brain improves with time, 
exercise, and the amelioration of instituions—Exlating superior brains and minds 
prove the capabliity of the race—The best men are the firmest believers in man’s 
capability of improvement—Human happiness will increase with the progress of 
knowledge—Ignorance elll prevalent—Many of our sufferings traceable to causes 
removable by knowledge and the practice of morality—This exemplified in poverty, 
and the viclssitude and uncertainty of conditions— Means by which human improve- 
ment may be effected — The interest of individuals closely linked with general improve- 
ment and proeperity—Examples in proof of this—Extensive view of the Christian pre- 
cept, that we ought to love our neighbor as ourselves—Duty of attending to public 
afuirs—Prevention of war—Abolition of alave-trade—Imperfection of political econo» 
my in {ts tendency to promote general happiness Proposal to set apart stated portions 
of time for the Instruction of the people in their social duties, aud for the discharge of 
them—Abucipated good effects of uch a measure Duty of endeavoring to equalize 
happiness—Daty of maintaining the poor—Opposite views of political economists on 
this subject considered—Causes of pauperism, and means of removing them These 
causes not struck at by the present system of management of the poor, bat on the con- 
trary strengthened. 

I proceep to state some of the reasons which render it probable 
that the capacity of man for improvement is greater than experience 
may, at first sight, lead us to suppose. i 

In the first place, man is obviously progressive in the evolution of 
his mental powers. The moral and intellectual faculties bear a far 
higher sway in the social life of Europe in the present day, than they 
did five hundred years ago; and the development of the brain also 
appears to improve with time, exercise, and the amelioration of social 
institutions. Wherever skulls several centuries old have been disin- 
terred, they have presented moral and intellectual organs less in size 
In proportion to those of the propensities, than are found in the aver- 
age skulis of the modern inhabitants of the same countries. It is 
certain also, that, in civilized nations in general, the moral and intel- 
lectual organs are larger, in proportion to the organs of the animal 
propensities, than they are in savages. The skulls of civilized and 
savage races, in the collection of the Phrenological Society, afford 
proofs of this fact.“ Moreover, individuals are fitted to institute, 
maintain, and enjoy a highly moral and intellectual social condition, 
in proportion to the predominance of the organs of the superior senti- 
ments and intellectual powers in their brains. Many persons enjoy- 
ing this combination may be found in all Christian countries. They 
are genuine philanthropistsa—good, pious, wise, long-suffering, and 
charitable. They see and lament the ignorance, selfishness, blindness, 
and degradation of the unenlightened masses of mankind, and would 
rejoice in institutions that should introduce peace and good-will to 
men, and the love of God into every mind. If men possessing such 
brains exist, human nature must be capable of reaching this condition ; 
and as we are all of the rame race, and regulated by the same laws, 
the excellent qualities exhibited by a few can not be said to be beyond 
the ultimate attainment of the majority. 

Further—as the firmest believers in man’s capability of improve- 
ment are those persons who themselves possess a high moral develop- 
ment of brain, they are inspired, in this faith, not by a demon, but by 
Heaven; for the moral sentiments are the God-like elements of our 
nature; and the very fact that these ennobling expectations are enter- 
tained by men possessing the best moral affections, affords an indica- 
tion that Providence intends that they should be realized. In propor- 
tion, then, as a large development of the organs of the higher faculties 
becomes general, the conviction of the possibility of improvement, the 
desire for it, and the power of realizing it, will increase f 


© Bince the text was written, I have visited the United States of America, and seen 
large numbers of skulle of native Indians, and also living individuals of these races, and 
have found the statement in the text supported by this evidence. Bee the most authen · 
Ue descriptions of these skulls ia Dr. Morton Crania Americana, an admirable work 
containing 78 drawings, of the size of life, of the skulle of native American Indians, 
with letter- prees descriptions of the mental qualities of the tribes. 

t The failure of the disciples of Mr. Owen, at Orbiston, in Lanarkshire, may be mp- 
posed to be a refutation of this remark ; but they followed the aspirations of their moral 
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Again: man, as already mentioned, is clearly and undeniably pro- 
gressive in knowledge; and this single fact authorizes us to rely with 
confidence on his future improvement. In proportion as he shall 
evolve a correct knowledgo of the elements of external nature, and of 
his own constitution, out of the dark chaos in which they have 
hitherto existed, will hia means of acting wisely, and advantageously 
for his own happiness, be augmented. If we trace in history the 
periods of the direst sufferings of human nature, we shall find them 
uniformly to have been those of the most benighted ignorance ; and 
Phrenology confirms the records of history on this subject ; it shows 
us that the animal organs are the largest and most active, and that, 
in uncultivated men, they act blindly and with terrible energy, pro- 
ducing misery in every form. If the progress of knowledge be destined 
to augment virtue and enjoyment, our brightest days must yet be in 
reserve; because knowledge is only at this moment dawning even on 
civilized nations. It has been well observed, that we who now live 
are only emerging out of the ignorance and barbarism of the dark 
ages; we have not yet fully escaped. This is proved by the mass of 
uneducated persons everywhere existing,“ by the imperfect nature of 
the instruction usually given, and by the vast multitude of prejudices 
which still prevail, even in the best informed classes of society. It ia, 
in truth, an error to believe that even modern Europe is enlightened, 
in any reasonable meaning of the term. A few of her ablest men are 
comparatively well instructed, when tried by the standards of other 
ages ; but the wisest of them have the most forcible conviction that 
the field of their knowledge of nature, physical and mental, when 
compared with the vast regions of territory still unexplored, is as a 
span to the whole terrestrial globe; and as to the multitude of man- 
kind, their ignorance is like the loftiest mountain in extent, and their 
knowledge as the most diminutive mole-hill. The great body of the 
people are uninstructed in everything deserving the name of practical 
science. Neither our scheme of life, the internal arrangements of our 
houses, the plans of our towns, our modes of industry, our habits of 
living, our amusements, nor even the details and forms of our religious 
faith and worship, have been instituted after acquiring sound and sys- 
tematic views of our own nature, and its wants and capabilities. The 
commencement of discovery in the arts and sciences, and of the art of 
printing itself, are still comparatively recent: while the practical 
application of them to increase the intelligence and happiness of the 
great mass of the people, with a view to realizing Christian morality 
and its attendant enjoyments, has scarcely yet begun. 


sentiments, without consulting the dictates of enlightened intellect, They belleved thal 
the good which they strongly destred could be at once realized, by measures suggested 
by the mere force of the desire, without falfi!ling the preliminary oondkions necessary 
te success. They assembled a number of selfish and ignorant people, and expected 
tbat, by a few speeches and by living in a community, they could alter their mental con- 
dition, and render them in the highest degree disinterested and moral. This was irra+ 
tional, and failure was the natural result; bat this does not show that witer ‘means 
might not have led to happier ende. 

„ STATE or EDUCATION IN ENGLawp ~The register of marriages in England throws 
an incidental light upon the state of education. The parties married sign their names, 
if they can wrile, and affix their marks, if they can net Judging by this criterion, tt 
appenrs that, among 100 men who matry in England, the number unable to write is K. 
Among 100 women. 49; and the mean of boih, 41. As it is estimated that the number 
who marry annually is only about 3 per ceat. of the persons marriageable, the date are 
too limited to afford sure results; but in the absence of better evidence, they are well 
worthy of altention With this quabfication, we give tbe proportions for the different 
seciions of the country. 

Pomol apani or ExaLanD.=-Of 100 of each sex who marry, the number who sign with 
mar. 

2 Males, Females. Mean. 
Sontb- eastern counties... . . 

South-midland do. 

Lastern do, 


South-western do. 
Western do. 
North-midland do 
North-western do. 
Yorkebire do. 
Northern da. 
Monmouth and Wales 

The Metropolia ..........ces sees cece nee . 


Tho fact that 41 adults out of every 100 can not write their names is disgracefal to 

England, and to the Church m particular, whose especial duty it waa, either to make 

rovieion for the education of the people, or to see that it was made by tha »rtate. The 

Ubdurch. in its collective ospact'y. has in fact been hes Ille to the diffusion of knavled :e. 

Rovirw of the Regist-ar-tenera's Second Anunua! Report of births, Deaths, and 

Marriages, for England, in ihe Socteman of Bid August, 1640, 
[To 32 CONTINUED.) 
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PHRENOLOGY VINDICATED 


AGAINST THE CHARGES OF MATERIALISM AND 
FATALIOM. 


BY CHARLES CALDWELL, M.D. 


{ooxTmromp FROM PAGE 4.] 

In truth, it is discreditable to the science of an 
advanced period in the nineteenth century, which 
is boastfally pronounced the age of reason, com- 
mon sense, and practical knowledge, and when 
theory is professed to be discarded for fact—it is 
discreditable that at such a time, and under such 
circumstances, the snbjeots of materialism and 
immaterialism should be brought into question, 
and spoken of as themes of interest and import- 
ance— worse still, aa matters essential to morality 
and religion, on which the good order and pros- 
perity of temporal affairs, and an eternity of woe 
or felicity depend! That such abstractions (I was 
near saying nihilities) as substance, essence, and 
entity, were dreamed of and dozed on in the olois- 
ters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when 
nearly all of mental exercise was abstraction and 
hypothesis, is not surprising. But that such pbil- 
osophical foolery should be practiced now, is mat- 

ter of amazement, and shows that we have but 
partially eecaped from the superstitions and 
phantasies of the ‘dark ages.” But unmeaning 
as the inquiry is, and unsatisfactory as the issue 
must necessarily prove, the effort to say something 
on the subject must be made, because it is expeoted 
and promised, and shall be therefore commenced 
| without farther delay. And in the course of it, 
the matter, frivolous as it is, shall be treated as if 
it were worthy in itself of serious consideration. 
Were I to introduce the discussion by asking 
the question, What is the precise meaning of 
materialism, as a charge against Phrenology ? 
I doubt exceedingly whether one in every 
thousand of those who are in the habit of 


way to be understood—or whether half a 
dozen in a thousand would answer it alike. 
No doubt those who first imputed materialism 
to Phrenology, had, or believed they had, some 
meaning in their words. Not so, however, 
with a vast majority of their disciples and 
followers. They have learned the imputation, 
asa battle-cry, from their leaders; and they 
now exclaim, “ Materialism, materialism !” 
as literally by rote, and with as little mean- 
ing, as would the parrot or the magpié. True, 
they imagine the term to be of terrible import. 
But what that import is, very few of them 
with whom [ have conversed have any but 
the most crude and indefinite notions. 

Of materialism there are several forms, 
which, on various occasions, and for different 
purposes, writers and speakers have referred 
to and considered. Of these, that which de- 
nies to man the possession of an immaterial, 
immortal, and accountable mind, appeare to 
be the form which is charged against Phren- 
ology as one of its evils. But the charge, aa 
will be made to appear, is as “ baseless” as 
any other “fabric of a vision’ which words 
can express or fancy conceive. 


preferring it could answer the question in a 


t 
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Phrenologists neither deny the immortality 
and accountability of the human mind, nor 
are in auy way opposed to them. Qn the con- 


trary, they accede to both, and that in perfect | 


accordance with the principles and doctrines 
of the science they profess. But as respeots 
the substance of the mind—the thing, I mean, 
of which it is formed—they say nothing; be- 
cause they know nothing. Yet have they just 
as much, and as accurate knowledge on the 
subject, as the most sagacious and the wisest 
of their opponents. But they have less of 
pretension and self-conceit, and being maoh 
less captious and difficult to be pleased, they 
are not so prone to murmurs and fault-findings. 
They are less inclined, I mean, to except to 
any of the works of creation, or to usurp a 
share in the superintendence or direction of 
them. Under a full conviction that their 
minds are made out of the substance best 


suited to the purposes for which they were 


created, be its essence what it may, they are 
content with them as they have received them 
from theirf unerring Creator. And had He 
chosen, in His wisdom, to form them out of a 
different substance, their content would have 
been the same. Their confidence in the Deity, 
his designs and operations, is boundless. 

Of enlightened and reflecting anti-phrenolo- 
gists (if they can be induced to reflect with 


stowed existence on matter, can deprive it of 
existence. And He, I repeat, has nowhere 
avowed His intention to do so—nowhere pro- 
claimed that He created the material universe, 
to devote it again to actual annihilation. Nor, 
to speak with reverence, would a course of the 
kind comport with what we are taught to be- 
lieve is His character. It would bespeak Him 
to be much more a being of experiment and 
caprice, than one exempt from “ any shadow of 
turning. We are told, ou the highest author- 
ity—no Jess than His own—that when the 
Deity had completed creation, including mat- 
ter as well as mind, He pronounced it all 
“very good.“ He was, therefore, satisfied 
with it. And if it was very good then, it is 
very good yet. We have no reason to believe 
that the Creator himself has intentionally 
made it worse. His own perfections proclaim 
that He has not. And a deterioration of it by 
a spontaneous change, would indicate in it 
some original defect or radical blemish of 
material or atructure incompatible with its 
being the product of a Gop OF PERFECTION. 
Sach deterioration would conclusively show 


' that it was not “very good,” but radically 


seriousness on the subject), I ask the cause of 


their deep hostility to materialism in the ab- 
stract? Is there in the doctrine, when fairly 


interpreted and fully understood, anything in-: 


compatible with the immortality or accounta- 


1 


bility of the human soul, or in the slightest ` 


degree unfriendly to them? I reply that there 
is not, and defy refutation. The supposed in- 


compatibility and unfriendliness are but no- 


tions—groundless notions, arising from a mis- 
conception or misconstruction of the doctrine. 
In its own nature, for aught we know, or can 
even fancy to the contrary, matter is as im- 
mortal as anything else. We have no shadow 
of ground for believing or suspecting that na- 
ture to be essentially and spontaneously per- 
ishable. On the contrary, all observation and 
all experience, as far as, they may avail in 
such an investigation, contradict the belief. 
Nor has the Deity, in any of His revelations, 
either pronounced matter perishable in itself, 
or declared His positive intention to annihilate 
it. 
changes that are to occur in masses of matter, 
but to no annihilation. The conflagration of 
the world, occur when it may, will be but a 
change of one great aggregate into another. 
To burn is not to annihilate. 


It will be conceded by every one that no 


given portion or kind of matter can destroy 
itself. Such a supposition would be absurd. 
Nor can any one portion of matter annihilate 
another; for to annihilate is as essentially an 
act of Supreme Power as to create. 

Nothing short of the Deity, then, who be- 


The Scriptures, indeed, refer to future 


defective. 

As respects mere duration, then, we have 
no ground to believe that the material uni- 
verse will fall short of its AutHon—or oer- 
tainly of anything else He has created. Its 
existence as matter will be everlasting. In 
form and combination only will it change. 
Asta system or aggregate, it will be as end- 
less in duration as the spiritual creation, em- 
bracing angelic as well as human spirits. For 
let it never be forgotten that the immortality 
of created spiritual substance is not an attri- 
bute essentially inherent in that substance. 
Such an attribute would render it independent 
of God. But it is not so. It is as dependent 
on Hi for its immortality as matter is. And 
I repeat, that He has nowhere disclosed His 
purpose to annihilate the one substance any 
more than the other—matter any {more than 
spirit. 

Wheuce arises, then, the vulgar notion that 
matter, from tls nature, is necessarily perish- 
able? The question may be easily and con- 
fidently answered. Forms and combinations of 
matter are mistaken for matter itself, in its 
simple condition. The former are perpetually 
changing—coming into existence, altering, dis- 


solving, and passing again into other forms of 


being—the latter never. 

All the phenomena that make up the vast 
and ever-active economy of the universe—the 
varying positions and aspects of the heavenly 
bodies, meteoric fluctuations and action of 
every description, the beauties of spring, the 
glories of summer, the fruitfulness of autumn, 
and the desolation of winter—are nothing else 


than the product of changes in the forms, 


combinations, and arrangements of matter. 
So are the avalanche and the volcano, the 
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earthquake and the cataract, the rushing tor- 
rent and the storm-beaten ocean. And so are 
the countless forms and movements of the 
vegetable and anima! creation. The whole 
economy of nature, I say, as far as it is known 
to us, consists, and always has consisted, of 
changes in matter, accumulated and arranged 
into bodies and systems. But it is of com- 
pound matter alone. From its creation to the 
present moment, we have reason to believe 
that not a particle of simple matter has lost 
its existence. 

By the great body of mankind, liſe and death 
would seem to be identifled with existence and 
non-existence, The two former terms, I mean, 
are regarded as synonymous with the two lat- 
ter. But altogether erroneously. Death and 
the annihilation of matter have no shadow of 
resemblance or of analogy with each other. 
Instead of its annihilation, death is but a 
change in the mode of existence of matter. 
Nor is the conversion of dead into living mat- 
ter a creation, but simply another change in 
the mode of being. 

To say the whole at once. Matter is im- 
mortal, if the Deity choose to have it so. 
And of spirit, nothing more can be alleged. 
Its immortality also depends on His will alone. 
Be ita essence what it may, it is as far from 
being independent of Him as matter is. It 
exists in strict subordination to the laws He 
has imposed on it. And He can decree its 
immortality or annihilate it at pleasure. Nor 
can anything more perishable be predicated 
of matter. 

Were materialism true, then, the mind of 
man would lose by it not a jot of its immor- 
tality. Of its moral accountability the same 
is true. That, also, might remain untouched. 
Accountability does not attach to spirit, be- 
cause it is spirit. It attaches to it, because, 
for reasons of His own, the Deity chooses to 
hold it accountable. And, for reasons equally 
valid, He can, if He please, hold matter ac- 
countable also. Indeed, if t mistake not, we 
are taught to believe that He does so. The 
bodies of the wicked are doomed, after the 
resurrection, to suffer in common with their 
spirits, in consideration of their having co- 
operated with them in the commission of sin. 
And, on contrary grounds, the bodies of the 
righteous are also to participate in the enjoy- 
ment of bliss. 

That the Crestor can, then, if He please, 
attach to the human mind, as a material sub- 
stance, accountability as well as immortality, 
will not be denied. Nor does any one know 
that He has not done so. He has nowhere 
told us that He has not; nor has He furnished 
us with powers to make the discovery our- 
selves, by curiously prying into His works. 
To take a less abstracted and more practical 
view of this subject : 

Is any conceited spiritualist so presumptu- 
ous as to assert positively that the Creator 
has not formed the human mind out of matter ? 
By such assertion, he fairly implies that he 
possesses so intimate and thorough an ac- 
quaintance with the mind, as to know cer- 
tainly of what substance the Creator has 
formed it. But a pretension of the kind 

- would be in an equal degree audacious and 
groundless. Iu plainer and atronger terms it, 
would be impious and false. 
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Does any one contend that the Deity could 
not make the mind of man out of matier, and 
still anach to it immortality and accounta- 
bility? That would be a notion no less 
groundless end culpable; being, it would be 
a denial of the Deity’s omnipotence. And no 
one will be guilty of impiety so flagrant. 

Who will venture to assert that the Creator 
ought not to make the mind of man out of mat- 
ter? No one, surely. Or if so, his presump- 
tion is still more consummate and impious ; 
bocause he dares to interfere with the designs 
and counsels of the Creator. He rebelliously 
aspires to 

—" Usurp the balance and the rod; 
Rejadge Hm Justice; be the God of God p- 
[ro 38 contorn.) 


To Correspondents. 


T. A. D.— 1. Does the organ of Individuality 
form perceptions Independent of the other percepilve or- 
gaus, Size, Form, ete. 

Ans. Yes. If thie organ could exist in a person ina 
state of perfection, and the otbers be either suspended in 
thelr action or annihilated, Individuality would serve lu 
normal purpose- namely, lo give to the mind a recogni- 
tion of something. The office of Individuality is io recog- 
nize things us simple existences, without respect to color, 
form, size, or density, Form and Size can not ect until 
after Individuality hes perceived the thing to be acted 
Upon. An infant sees persons, but it is somo time before 
it ean discrimivate between one person and another, 
or ratber before it learns lo know its attendants from 
strangers. 


2. Should not the organ of Language be very deficient 
in persons born dumb ey 


Ans. No person is born dumh, Those who are born 
without hearfug power are called deaf and dumb, but 
they are dumb oniy because they can not bear. A mute 
cdiid laughs and cries as naturaliy as any child, showing 
that be possesses all the vocal organs, and is noi organ- 
feally dumb. Besides, we are acquainted with many 
mules, and according to our experience with them, they 
are the greatest talkers in the world, and generally have 
the sign of Language large. Those, however, whom we 
know have been educated, and thoy will sit and write 
with you for hours, if you can not talk with them by 
signs. 


8. Do not the temporal muscles throw an impediment 
in the way of Jadging ihe size of Constructiveness and 
Ideally, and what is the best means of ehviating this dif- 

culty 


Ana. We experience very little diffienlty from the mus- 
ales ia deciding upon the size of those organs; still we 
are obliged to be careful, aud sometimes we request tbe 
subject to relax the muscles by letting the under jaw fall 
slighiy. Sometimes Ideality droops in irs development 
toward Coustructiveness, or, perhaps more properly, the 
upper part of Constructiveness and the lower part of Ide- 
ality are developed together. In such cases we suppose 
Constructiveness to ack more naturally with Ideality than 
with the perceptives, thas giving to the mind an inven- 
tive tendency, and the disposition to exercise imagina- 
tion along with Constructiveness. Moreover, when Ide- 
allty works downward loward Conatructiveneas, we recog- 
nizo the artistic disposidon—the tendency to excrcise 
mechanical ekill along with artistic taste; and the man 
will be an artistic mechaniat, if not an artist; and if an 
artist, will show ekill in brin:ing ont his conceptions. 
When Ideallty is liſted up toward Spirituality, the ten- 
dency of that faculty ia to give a dreamy, ethereal, ro- 
mantic cast to the mind; and instead of Ideality working 
with tangible things, and cilnging to objects of heauty in 
nature, it reveis amid the ethereal funeles of an exalted or 
spiritual nature. — 


G. W. W.— Tour desoription of the Tempera- 
ments le not so clear as to warraut us in deciding pre- 
cisely what they are; hut so far as we can judge, there 
would be no palpable objection to their union. For fifty 
cents you could procure, by mail, the ILLUSTRATED BEIF- 
Lseravcron, which would instruct you how to judge of 
the subject of Temperaments. 
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A Sunecrinen in Missouri, when sending on 
for books and a renewal of his subscription, writes as 
follows: 

„Having been an humble reader of the Pangro1oe- 
1041 JowrxaL for the past year, I am thorougbly con- 
vinced of the truths of its teaching; of Phrenology being 
a sound and demonstrable science; and T long lo see its 
permanent advocates scattered over the Jand, sod its 
teachings tnoulcated with the common instruction of our 
country, and every family become a zealous advocate of 
its clalms, 

‘The proper study of mankind is man,’ 
and to it I will contribute my mite, though but a drop in 
the ocean. J. L. H. 


— — — = 


Form Cruss.—We sbould be glad"to send a 
club of this paper to every post office in the Union. Will 
net you who read this ses to it that ane shall be received 
at your office? The very low priccs at which we put our 
club rates will preclude the possibility of any one’s sup- 
posing we desire the formation of clubs entirely on our own 
accourt ; for if will be readily seen that 25,00 subscribers 
at our regular rates for single subscriptions, give us much 
more profit, with less labor, than would 50,000 at club 
rates. But so long as we believe we can do good by pub- 
lishing at all, so long we shall desire to increase the num- 
ber of our readers, whether or not we gain any pecuniary 
advantage thereby. — 


„How to Live I— that is the essential ques- 
tion. Not how to live ln the mere materia! tense only, 
but in the widest sense. The general problem which 
comprehends every specia! problem is—the right raling of 
conduct in all directions under all circumstances. In what 
way to treat the body ; in what way to treat the mind; in 
what way to manage oar affairs; in what way lo bring ap 
a family; in what way to behave as a eltlzen; in what 
way to utilize all those sources of happiness which nature 
supplice—how taſuse all our facakies to the greatest ad- 
vantage of ourselves and others—how to live completely.” 

Thus writes Herbert Bpencer in his recent work on edu- 
cation. To teach How To Livx, in its widest sense, has 
been and is the object of the PORENOLOGICAL JOURRAL. 
Everything that pertains to Education, Physical, Moral, or 
Intellectual, finds e place in its columns, and to give its 
readers such information as will enable them to live better, 
ia the earnest endeavor of its publishers. 

The PHRRXXOLOSIOAL JourmaL, now the only one of the 
kind in the world, is publisbed monthly hy FowLeR awp 
WII, 806 Broadway, New York, at One Dollar a year, 
in advance. Specimens for examination sent when 
desired. 


Tae Amenicax PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for 1881 will be profusely embellished with portraits of the 
great, the good, and the vicious ; engravings of useful in- 
ventions ; specimens from the animal kingdom; illustra- 
tions of Natnral Science, Architecture, Fruita, etc. ; +o that 


| the Farmer, Mechanic, Morchant, Minister, Parent, 


Teacher, and Scholar shall find in each and every number 
of the JounxaL not only substantial knowledge, hat nse- 
ful information and rich intellectual entertainment. Pub- 
Hebed at $1 a year, by Fm amp WII, No 208 
Broadway, New York, 


Mecnuaniem, the great civilizer, yielding as it 
does one half the wealth, and beiug the source of neariy 
all the comforts, conventences, and elegances of tife, will 
have a prominent place in Lira ILLUSTRATED. New in- 
ventions will be explained and illustrated with spinted 
engravinge. So many great attractions, with so large en 
amount of sound and racy reading matter, should call into 
the fleld thousauds of co-workers, who will extend the cir- 
culation of Lire ILLUSTRATED io every neighborhood and 
every family in our broad land. Published at $9 a year 
hy FowIII anp Waxus, No. 808 Broadway, New York. 
Liberal deduction to agents and clubs. 


Tux editor of the Day Dawn says: The 
Arnica PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 10 a first-class serial 
We onvy its publishers the amount of good they must have 
the happiness of doing. The pcrusal of such works fires 
us with zeal to do what we can for our race. It is pre 
eminently a work for young men, and will do honor to tbe 
finest drawing-room table.” Published at $1 a year by 
TowIn Au Waris, No. 808 Broadway, New York. 
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Ardbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure Insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are io appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Txams.—Tweaty-five cents a line each insertion. 


TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, AND 
BEEDS. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Wx are now prepared to furnish ornamental 
trees and shrubs, in quantities, at the following 
very low prices, viz.: 


For the entire collection of fifty.... $10 00 
„ Twenty-five, purchaser's selection 6 00 
6c 60 our 66 5 00 
„ Twelve, purchaser’s u 4 00 
ae t our 40 8 00 


Each plant will be distinctly labeled, and war- 
ranted true to name. All are well grown, fine, 
and healthy. 

Those desiring to order the whole oollection, 
may have some we bave named. If ao, they may 
strike any ten from the list, and we will supply 
their places with others equally valuable. The 
orders will be well packed and delivered free of 
expense, to any express, railroad, or steamboat in 
New York. The freight thereafter to be paid by 
the purchaser. 

We annex a list: 

BOTANICAL NAMES, COMMON NAMES, 
Amygdalus nt dwarf double 


Ted. 
Amorpha fructicosa....Indigo Shrub. 
Azalea nudifiora ......Azalea, pink colored. 
Berberis purpurea...... Purple-leaved berberry. 
Calyeanthus . Shrub, 
urple. 


ponica......- PEEN Japan globe flower. 
Cydonia (Pyrus) japon- Quince, Japan scarlet 
ie . . . flowering. 
Cytisus scoparius...... Scotch Broom. 
Deutzia scabra,....... sua rae scabrous, beau- 
tifal. 
Deutria gracilis Deutzia, graceful, neat. 
Deutz ia crenata....... Deutzia, crenate. 
Euonymus europeus.. . . Strawberry Tree, Euro- 
pean Scarlet. 


Euonymus fructu aibo: Sten ery Tree, white 
ruited. 
Forsythia viridissima...Chinese Golden Bell. 


Haleria diptera........ Silver Bell, two winged. 

Hibiscus rubro pleno... Althea frutex, red. 

Hibiscus arden Althea frutex, bright red. 

Hibiscus rosen Althea frutex, roseate. 

Hibiscus speciosa....... Althea frutex, carnation 
striped. 


Hydrangea radiata... .Hydrangea, ray-flowered 
white. 


Lonicera tartariea..... Early red tartarian. 
Lonicera ala Early white. 
Philadelphus coronarius8yringa, European fra- 


grant. 
Philadelphus Gordoni- Syringa, Gordon's Ore- 
anus. gon. 
Philadelphus grandi- Syringa, garland, large 
rus flowers. 
Philadelphus gracilis.. -Byringa, slender branch- 
ed. 


Philadelphus nana..... Syringa, dwarf. 
Prinos verticiliatus..... Wiuterberry, scarlet. 


Robinia hispida........ Acacia, rose. 

Spiræa Hookeri...... . Spireea, Hooker’s new. 

Spiræa opulifulia...... Bpires, Gueider Rose, 
eaved. 


„„ ee ee 
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Spiræa paniculata roseaSpirwa, rose-panicled. 

Spiræa prunifolia plenoSpirws, Japan double 
white. 

Spiræa Reevesiana.....8pires, Reeves’ Chinese 
white, beautiful. 

Spiræa Reevesiana plenoSpires, Reeves’ Chinese 
double white. 

Douglass’ fine 


Symphoria racemosa . . .Bnowberry. 
Symphoria glomerata. Indian Currant. 
Syringa vulgaris ceruleaLilac, purple or blue. 
Syringa alba.......... Lilac, large white. 


Syringa Emodii....... Lilac, Nepal. 

Syringa Persicea....... Lilac, Persia, 

Viburnum prunifolium . Viburnum, snowy cluster. 
Weigela rosea......... Weigela, Chinese rose. 
Weigela ambilis........ Weigela, Chinese pink, 


twice flowering, 
Herbaceous and Border Plants. 
Onr collection of herbaceous and border plants 
will include 


100 varieties Carnations. 
2⁵ P hloxes. 
6 „ Herbaceous Spirœaa. 
6 Gi Lychnes. 
10 “ Campanulas or Canterbury bells. 
6 „ Delpbininus or Larkspurs. 


6 „ Clematis, climbing. 

Also—Peonies, Diletras, Sedum, Asolepis, Digi- 
talis (Foxglove), Orobus, Aconitium (Monkshood), 
Iris, Yuccas Roses, eto., eto., comprising over 100 
different species. 

We will sell these in quantities at the same 
price of the ornamented shrubs and trees, vis.: 
50 plants, $10; 25 plants, $6; 12 plants, $4. 
If the selection is left to us we shall give a general 
assortment. The purchasers can, if they prefer, 
name the numbers of each variety. 

pa Every plant distinctly labeled, and war- 
ranted as represented. 

Flower Seeds. 

Having made arrangements with Mr. B. K. 
Bliss, of Springfield, Mass., well and extensively 
known az one of the most reliable seedsmen in the 
country, to furnish us with seeds of his own rais- 
ing and importation, we are prepared to receive 
orders from our subscribers and friends, with fall 
confidence that we shall be able to give them 
entire satisfaction. 

We shall furnish five assortments, put up in 


packages, as follows: 
No. 1 will contain 20 varieties. 
44 2 (Li 16 oe 


“ 3 46 12 60 
“4 4 10 «6 
“5 e 5 40 


Those packages in which is the least number of 
varieties, will contain the choicest, newest, and 
rarest seeds. 

The price for each package sent post-paid, by 
mail, will be One DolL ARA. Persons sending five 
dollars will receive all five assortments, and a 
oopy of our work, The Garden,” which is the 
best book of the kind published. 


In a future number we shall give a list of the 
coutenta of each package. 


JEROME KIDDER'S NEW AND \IMPROVED 


ELECTRO-MAGNETTO MACHINE 


u the best in the market for tbe cure of Paralysis, Rbeu- 
matism, and a great vsriety of nervous and chronic dis- 
orders. It has five different currepts—the Direct, the 
Double Direct, the Alternating, tbe Double Aliernating, 
and the Reflex Current Patented September, 186. For 
fuli particulars addrees 

1% JEBUME KDD ER, 489 Broadway, New York. 


WHEELER & WILAON'’S 


Sewine MACHINES, 


WITH IMPOETANT IMPROVEMENTS, AT RE- 
DUCED PRICES. 


OFFICE, No. 505 Broadway, New Tork. 


„This Machine makes the ‘LOCK-STITCH,’ and ranks 
highest on account of ihe elasticity. permacence, beauty, 
and genera) desirableness of tho stitching when dune, and 
the wide range of ite applleation.“ Report of Am 
Inatitute, New York. 

This Report was in sceordance with the awards at the 
FAIR OF THE UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETT; at the Fairs of the 


American Institute, New Vork; 
Mechanics’ Association, Boston; 
Franklin Insitute, Philadelphia ; 
Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington; 
Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore ; 
Mechanics’ Asanctation, Cine:nuatl ; 
Kentucky Institute. Loufaville ; 
Mechanical Association, 8t Louis; 
Mechanics’ Institute, San Franciaco ; 
at the State Fairs of 


Maine, Ohio, 
Vermont, Indiana, 
Conueetieut, lowa, 
New York, Tenn 
New Jersey, Illinois, 
Pennsylvanias, Kentucky, 
Virginia, Michigan, 
Mis«iesippl, Wieconein, 
California, 


Missouri, 
and at huadreds of county fatre. 


A Word wrm Yov. 


Reader, do you want to be restored to health, and know 
how to keep yourself and others well? Are you a clergy- 
man? a lawyer? a merchant? a teacher? an artist? a 
man of letters? Are you a mechanic? a farmer? a 
Miner? a student? Are you a sick woman, wora down 
with work or family cares? or a gri, delicate, nervous 
from study, and predispo-ed to consumption? You may 
rely on it, there is no publication in the world from which 

ou can gain so much valuable information relative to the 
wa of Life and Health, as 


The Water-Cure Journal. 


In li- the true nature and cause of disease are fully and 
rationally explained, and one of ita principal objects la to 


How to Keep Well. 


But as some from Hereditary affections or sapposed uns- 
voldable causes do not enjoy bealth, one department of the 
Journal la devoted to articles relative to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may learn 


How to Becover Health when Bick. 


The Joven at is now in the fifteenth year of publication, 
and thousands in every pert of the country are ready to 
testify ia the priceleas benefits they have derived from tts 
perutal. 

Published monthly at $1 a year. Specimens will be sent 
on application. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Zug Broadway, New York. 


MIscELLANEOUS Booxs 
Sent by Mall on receipt of price. 


Larpyer’s Hanp-Book or NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. First Course, with over 400 illustrations. 
A new work for Colleges, etc. Price 61 75. 


Laroner’s HAN D-BOOR or NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. Second Course, embracing Heat, Mag- 
neusm, h lecirleity, and Galvaniem. Price $1 bu. 

LaRDNER’s HAN D- BOOK or NATURAL 


PHILOSOPHY. Third Course, embracing Astronomy 
and Meteoroiogy. Steel plates. $2. 


Latin School Dictionary. Latin- 
English and English-Latin. Price 61 50. 
LeEcTURES FOR THE FIRE SIDE. Price 


78 cents. 


LETTERS To 4 YounG PHYSICIAN. 
By James Jackson, M.D., LL.D. Price §1. 

Lixsie’s AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
Its Application to Agriculture and Phyalology. Price $1. 

LE or Bunsasun FRANKLIN. Price 
$1 95. 

Lives or Eminent AMERICANS. 
Comprising brief Blographles of over Three Hundred 
Persoos, with Portraits. Price 32. 

Lives or thE HEROES or rae Revo- 
LUTION. Price $1 95. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND THEIR POLILICAL 
GUARANTEES. . 


* BT E. P. HURLBUT, ESQ, 


LATE JUDGE OF THE SUPRKME COURT OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK, 


WITH NOTES BY GKORGE COMBE, 
PUBLISHED BY 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 BROADWAY, 
Nzw Yorx. 
12mo, cloth, 249 pages. 87 cents, post-paid. 
We give below the table of contents of this most 
valuable book, which should be read carefully by 
every voter in every section of the country. 


The Origin of Human Rights. 

Rights are not created hy the law—It can not prescribe 
a duty or declare a right except in consonance with tbe 
Natural Laws—The law ought 10 be merely declaratory of 
Natural Riyhts and Wronga—The necessity of a Mental 
Philosophy 10 a proper Understanding of Human Rights— 
Phrenology adopted as the true ene er of Mind Mr. 
Bentham' error in denying Natural Rigbts—Theory of 
Human Rights based on the innate powers and disp: si- 
tons of the mind—Tne fundamental Rights of Man are, 
the Righ: to Existence and the Riznt to Happinesa—The 
Argument Siat-d—The Natural Depravity of Man denied 
Dae f-cultirs of Mankind considered in reference to the 
Boci«l State—The Arguaent—Kight to live in Boctety in- 
ferred—aAnd such being the right of Mankind, the Blate 
enn not require the surrender oi any Natural Eights from 
the Social Man. 


The True Function of Government. 


Government la a thing of Moral Nee saity, arising from 
inf-nor Intellectual and Moral organizations in a portion 
of Mankiad—The doctrine of Equality considered — What 
degree or moral re-trulut may be imposed by Government 
—A good nian needs no coervion from the law—The true 
Iden of Civil Liberiy— The adaptation of tho Laws to the 
Constituuen of the Human Mind—The laws ought to be 

neral, equal, ann impartial—Priviieges at war with 
Rights Tho usurpation and injustice of Special Legiala- 
t. on. 

The Conetitution of Government 

The people as Sovereiga by the Constuution delegate 
the power of government to their repre-cntatives or 
ag:nis- Ina pure Demo-racy there fe no necessity for a 
Written Conetitution — Reasons fore written Constitution in 
a Representative Government—The office of the Constiiu- 
tion — It is not irrevocable—but may be altered or chenged 
at the pleasure of the mujority or the peopie—The prople 
ean not vind themselves wrevocably to any form of Gov- 
ernment or mode of atmintetration—The distribution of 
the powers of Government by the Constitution— Appoint- 
ment of Oflicers—Thrir choice by the people—Reffections 
upon American imitations of the Britisu Constitution, 


Constitutional Limitations and Pr: hibitions, 

The tendency of Government to overact—Necessity of 
guarantees against the oppressions of the Sinte—The Con- 
S'hution vught to be repleto with prohibitions upon Stale 
authority—Orjections to tue phraavology of some of the 
Present prohivjttons—These enumerated and reasons for 
Mmore—The Rights of Man require that the leading princi- 
plea of Criminal Jutisprudence rhould be settted in tue 
fundamental law of the Stste—The State can not tase ven- 
geance upon a prisoner—It can only restruin a criminal 
froin doug further wrony—Theory of erim nal restraint 
and treatment briefly suted—The nght to inflict the Pun- 
lehment of Death denied Inſringements upon the Rights 
of Op. nion to be guarded aysinet by the Const : tuuon— 
Religious liberty is not well secured dy the American 
Constitsiton—The observance of Sunday—Eofrincnise- 
ment of the clergy. 


Constitutional Limitations Continued. 


Publ le Debt—The Conatitation of a State onght to guard 
against an unjust public debt by limiting the Expenditares 
ol a State to iis necessities—-What are the legitimate ex- 
penses of a State ?—Except for there, the majority can not 
wnd the minority—The People's Resotution*—Legts- 
lative uction upon it in the State of New Vork The Rigbt 
of Emment Dou ain—Tne necessity of defining the liwits 
0! its exercise -Laws affecting ibe reintion of Debtor and 
Creditor—Pruposed Reforms to the New York Consuitn- 


tion. 
i The Elective Franchise. 


The basis of popular Suffrage—The proper relation of 
the individual muu to the Stato—Keflecttuns on the Con- 
situtinnal Provisions of New York relative to the Elective 
Franchiee—Qual flertions of an Eleclor—The Property 
Qualifleation—W bat persons may not vote 2—Reaswus fur 
and aguinst the Exercise of the Elecuve Franchise by 
Wumen— Conclusion upon them. 


Bights Emanating from the Sentiments and Af- 
feotions. 

The natural right of Setf-Dcfense—A ppeal to Boctety for 
redress of Wrongs -Neither Society nor an individual 
may take vengeance for a Wrong—But the State is bound 
io neve out Justice in all cases And wrongs to the Sentis 
men's und Affections temand remedies whieh are not now 
Provided by the laws—The present remedies by affording 

\ only a pecuniary recompense are improper—Injuries 10 
the Sentiments and Agections ansing from slander, itbel, 


Eee 


seduction, and adultery, eto., ought to be treated as Crim- 

inal offenaes—If not, tho parties injured will resort with 

impunity to vindictive sel redrese— lhe duel can only be 

avoided by treating the wrongs oct of which it arises a 
enses, 


Criminal offi 
The Rights of Woman. 


The Equality of tho Bexes in the eye of Justice—Rights 
know no distinction of Sex The Rights of Woman infer- 
red from her mental constitution-—T ke no. jon of Marriage 
being a civil contract refuted—The absurdity and injustice 
of this idea of the Common Law— Who may contract mar- 
riage—Second Marriagea—The right of Divorce—The test 
in cases of Divorce should be the moral finess for mar- 
riage of the party complatned againet—Divorce ought to be 
total in all cases—Marrioge a sacred natural orainapoe 
and not tbe creature of the Law—Kelation of Husband 
and Wile under the Common Law—Objections against the 
legal annibiiation of the Wife—Tbe losas of moral di ity 
of the Wife under tne Common Law—And the sacrifice of 
her rights of person and property, 


The Right of Property and its Moral Relations. 


The origin of this tigbt—The sense of Property is innate 
m man, and is shared by bim in common with some of the 
animal iribes— But when guided by the human intellect, 
and acting under the impulse of the seutiments proper to 
man, it rises to great dignity and importance—The natural 
rigbt of Properiy—The views of various writers on this 
sudject consldered- Mans true relation to Property and 
Weatth—The abuse of Wealth—Diversity of the human 
faculties in reference to the xequisition of Property—Ine- 
qual of Men's Estates the result of their mental conetl- 
int on— The laws ought not to interfere to retard or benefit 
any man ia the acquisition of Wealth—They can only pro- 
tect his acquisivons—The evil of Corporsations—Facutious 
Credit ystem—Nature'’s Credit syrlem—Speculation and 
Paper Moncy—Laws affecting Trade and Business—Right 
of Eminent Domain and iis proper limicauons, 


Intellectual Property. 


The Natural Right of an Author to exclusive and per- 
petual property in bis copy—This right le not aurrendered 
by publication—The old Common Law acknowledged and 
protected this rignt—Opinions of Mansfield, Blackstone, 
a, d the great English Jusges on this subject—This right at 
Common Law wus impaired by tne Statute of Anube- But 
this can not af. ei the Question in this Country—In the Siate 
of New York the Common Law is adopted by the Consti- 
taton—Aud by it ibe right of an author to exclusive and 
perpetaul property in his Copy ought to be upbeld, witb- 
Out reference w the Act of Congress- Foreign Authors 
onght to Le protected against the piracy of their works by 
American publ.shera, 

A copy of this book will be sent by return mail, on re- 
celpt of the price, 57 centa. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


LIFE ILLUSTRATE D, 


A FIRST-CLAss 
WEEKLY PICTORIAL PAPER, 
FOR THE : 
FRIENDS OF PROGRESS AND THEIR FAMILIES, 
The pian of the Paper embraces: 


A Weekly Summary of Pass Events, For- 
eign, Domeatle, Literary, Sctentine, and umantlary, w th 
Miscellaneous intelllge ne-, so condensed as to present In a 
Moderate compass everything which an intelligent family 
ought to know, 


New Inventions, calculated to save labor, pro- 
mate comfort, abridge suffering, and dignify life, are iitus- 
trated and described. 

Better Health is the firat necessity of the 
people, and it is ono of the objects of Lire ILLUSTRATED to 

int out tve causes of ill-healin and the means of regain- 

ng and preserving it. 

Rural Affairs.—A considerable portion of our 
space is devoted to matter designed to promote Agricul- 
tore, Horticulture, Fratt Culture, aud rural affairs gener- 
ally, Thisdepuriment of LIFE ILLUSTRATED has wet with 
univereul approval. 

Finally.— Whatever may tend to Illustrate Life 
R8 it passes, Whatover may assist our readers to live wisely, 
10 live happily, or t» live jong, is comprebended in our 
plan. We sspire to make our paper worthy in every 
respect of tts name; and we have abundant means and 
facilities for atiatuing our object, 


Terms.—We wili send Ten Copies, one year, for 
$10; Five Copies, for 96; Three Copies, for $4; One Copy, 
for 2. Payment in advauce. Tho paper seut no longer 
tnan pald for. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time, 

Canadian Snbscribers will send 26 cents & year addi- 
ional fur U. 8. postage. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Way to Avorp 


the Pains and Perils of Girihood and 

Womanhood, Womnnnood are pointed out in HINTS 
TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION. 
Price, $1, by mail, 


itizea by GO gle 
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Homes ror THE IxposrRrors, 
IN THE 
GARDEN STATE OF THE WEST. 
THE 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
HAVE FOR GaLz 
1,300000 ACRES OF BIOH VARMING LANDS, 


* 
TRAOTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARD, 
ox 
LONG OREDIT AND AT LOW PRICES. 


The attention of the enterprising and industrious portion 
of the community is directed to the lollowing statements, 
and liberal inducements offered them by the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 


which, as tbey will percetve, will enable them, by proper 
energy, perseverance, aud Industry, to provide comfort- 
able homes for themsetves and families, with, compara- 
tively speaking, very litile capital. 

L—LANDS OF ILLINOIS, 


No State in the Valley of the Misstsaippl offers so great 
an inducement to the settler as the State of Ltinota, 
Toere is no portion of the world where all of the condi- 
tions of climate and soll so admirabl combine to produce 
those two great staples, Conan and Waran, as the prairies 
of Illinois. 

II.— EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS. 


These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 mites in 
Jengtb, which connects with other Tords, and navigable 
lakes and rivers, thus afforuing an unbroken communica- 
uon with the Eastern aud Boutnern markeu. 

III.-RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. 

Over 8100, 000, 000 of private capital have been expended 
on the railroad system of Iilinois. Inasmuch as past of the 
income from several of these works, witb a valuable pud- 
Ne fund in lands, go to diminish tne State expenses, the 
TAXES ARE LIGHT, and must, consequenuly, every 
day decrease, 

IV.—THE STATE DEBT. 

The State Debt le only 810,105,399 14, an4, within the 
last three years, bas becn reduced 32,959,746 80; and we 
may reasouably expect that in ten Years it will become ex- 


tinct 
V.—PRESENT POPULATION. 

The State js rapidly fitting up with population; 888, 028 
persons having been added sinco 1580, making the Present 
Populallon 1,719,496—a ratio of 102 per cent. in ten years, 

VI.—AGEICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 

The Agricultural Products of Iinols are greater than 
those of any ther Stale, The Products eent out dur! 
the past zear excerded 1. 50.000 ions. The wheat crop of 
1860 approaches 85,000,000 of bushels, while the corm crop 
yields not less than 140,000,000 bushels. 


VIL—FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 
Nowhere oan the indus'rious farmer secure such imme- 
dtate results for his Jabor as upon tbese pra'rio solls, they 


being composed of a deep, rich loam, the ferutity of which 
is unsurpassed by any on the globe. 


VIIL—TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Since 184 the Company have sold 1,800,000 acres. They 
sell ouly to actual cultivators, and every contract contains 
an agreement to cultivate. the rosd has been constructed 
tbrough these lands at an expeme of $80,000,000. In 
1850 the population of the forty-nine counties through 
whitch it passes was only 835,598, since which 479,293 have 
been added, making the whole population $14,59!—a galn 
of 148 per cent. 

IX.—EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 

As an evidence of tne toritt of the people, it may be 
stated that 600, 00 tons of freight, iucluding 8,6: „000 
bushels of grain and 250,00 barrels of flour, were for- 
warded ovor the line last year, 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT, 

e prices of these lands vary irom $ü to 825 per acre 
according 10 lvcation, quality, etc. First-class farming 
lande sel: for about 410 or $12 per sere; and the relativo 
expeuse of sabduing prairie laid as compared with wood 
land is in the restio of 1 to 10 in favor of the former. The 
terms of sale for the bulk of these lands will be 


ONE YEAR'S INTEREST IN ADVANCE 


nt ix percent, per annum, and six interest notes at six 

er cent, payable respectively in one, two, three. four, 

re, and six years from date of sale; and tour noies tor 
prin: pal, puyabie lu four, tive, six, and seven years from 
date of sue: the contract stipulating that one tenth of the 
tract purchased shail be fenced au tultivated, each aud 
every year, for fve years from ihe daic of sale, so that at 
the end of five years one haf aball be fuuced and ander 
cultivation, 


TWENTY PER CENT WILL BE DEDUCTED 


from the valuation for cash, except the aame ehould be at 
-= doilars per acre, when tho cash price will be five dol- 
ars. 


Pamphlets descriptive of tbe lande, soll, climate pro- 
ductiuns, prices, and terms of Payment can be had on 
Sppiication to 

J. W. FOSTER, LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Iiuimow URNTRAL RAILROAD, 
Chicago, INinois. 

For the names of the Towns, Villa es, aud Citira situ 
ated upon ths [itinols Central Il. road see ea I 89 
190, Appleton's Railway Guido. y pages 169,1 
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PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


LOVE OF FUN. 


Ix the examination of a sailor in our office, 

we found very large Benevolence, Combative- 
ness, and Mirthfulness; and described him as 
being self-sacrificing for those who might be 
in difficulty, and bold, daring, and impulsive 
when an occasion of importance awakened 
those feelings. We also told him that he 
would laugh at anything which was amusing, 
no matter how serious or solemn the sur- 
roundings; that his love of mirth and fun 
was such that it would induce him to laugh 
under circumstances the most sorrowful and 
sad. 
In regard to his sympathy and daring he 
remarked, that he had already, at eight differ- 
ent times, exposed his life to save the life of 
others. On one occasion, at sea, a man hav- 
ing fallen overboard and the sea being rough, 
he leaped into a boat, followed by another, to 
gave the drowning man; that when the suf- 
ferer came to the surface, he grasped the hair 
of his head, and was trying to lift him into 
the boat, when the man cried out, “ Let go.“ 
Such a request, under such circumstances, ex- 
cited his Mirthfulness, and he replied, “ Very 
well; if you prefer to go down rather than to 
be held up that way, good-bye,” and down he 
went. Soon coming to the surface, however, 
he made another grab for the drowning man, 
taking him egain by the hair of the head, 
when he cried out, Hold on hard now.” 
The fact that he had chosen Davy Jones’ 
regions rather than to have hie hair pulled, 
and that he had got sick of his bargain and 
was willing now to be lifted aboard by the 
hair, seemed embodied in the declaration, 
“ Hold on now.“ Our friend again burst out 
laughing, when his messmate, who was man- 
aging the boat in imminent peril of being 
swamped, sharply reproved him for laughing 
under such circumstances, but he replied, 
“ How could I help it, when the thing was s0 
fanny.” Thus we see that Mirthfulness will 
develop itself, no matter how serious the sur- 
roundings, as powder does not stop to ask 
about propriety when fire is applied to it. 


—. 


MORRIS’ 


POEMS. 


To speak of the poems of this favorite author, 
one hesitates whether to do more than merely 
state the fact that a beautiful edition of them, 
in blue and gold, has just been published, by 
Charles Scribner, New York. Certainly it is 
not necessary to speak in terms of commenda- 
tion of the heart-poet of America. We are 
aware, however, that thousands sing the songs, 
“ My mother’s Bible, “ Woodman, spare that 
tree, “When we were boys together,” and 
many others, which have become household 
words, without knowing that General George 
P. Morris, of The Home Journal,” is the 
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author. The book before us onntains a memoir 
of the author, which can not fail to be interest- 
ing to all who admire his poetry ; and that is 
equivalent to saying everybody of good sense 
and good taste. A more fitting book for a gift, 
as to style of publication and contents, we 
have not seen; and what is more, its price is 
80 low that everybody can afford to buy it. 


Ce ea aka 


SEASONABLHE HINTS ABOUT PER- 
BONAL COMFORT. 


Arni shawl may be made warm by folding a 
newspaper inside of it. The paper is impervious 
to the wind and cold air from outside, and prevents 
the rapid escape of the warm alr beneath it. Every 
one knows that the heat of the body is carried off 
much more rapidly in a high wind than in a calm. 
The wind blows away the heat evolved from the 
body; but in a perfectly still air this heat remains, 
and constitutes an atmospheric envelop so nearly 
of the same temperature with the body itself, 
that the latter is not so quickly robbed, of its 
natural heat. 

There are some very interesting facts about the 
body in power to make and contain heat, which 
are familiar to all, when told, but which are sel- 
dom thought of in daily experience. For example, 
the body will hold a great deal more heat than it 
gets from its own furnaces. The stomach is a 
furnace, and our food is the fuel. It keeps up a 
uniform temperature in the blood equal to about 
98° of Fabrenheit’s thermometer. If the stomach 
could consume food fast enough to maintain that 
heat, the body could not be frozen by any extreme 
of cold, But in proportion to the severity of cold 
to which the body is exposed, is the rapidity with 
which it loses. Some substances taken into the 
stomach make a hot blaze much sooner than others, 
as brandy. To put braudy in the stomach is like 
putting pitch under a steam boiler. It soon burns 
out, and the greater heat injures the furnace. 

We say that the body will hold more heat than 
it gets from its own furnaces. Heat is measured 
by degrees. On going out of a warm room, the 
body will immediately begin to lose its heat, and 
it must part with a certain number of degrees 
before it can begin to feel cold. The direction has 
sometimes been given—‘‘ Don’t hug the stove, if 
you are going to set out on a cold journey.” But 
experience saya—do hug it. Get fin as many 
degrees of heat as you can carry, if it is 500. 
Then wrap yourself up well, and you can econo- 
mize these 500 degrees through a long ride. But 
if you had only taken 100 degrees at the start, 
they would have been exhausted midway of the 
journey, and then you would have begun to feel 
cold. Nevertheless, it ia an unhealthy habit to 
accustom one’s self on ordinary occasions to more 
heat than is actually needed. This is a very oom- 
mon fault, and bears ou the pocket as well as on 
the health. One may easily get the habit of re- 
quiring two or three more blankets on a bed than 
are necessary. Some families will burn twice the 
fuel that others do, and enjoy less comfort. 

The extremities of the body get cold first, often 
to a painful degree, while the trunk is warm. But 
so long as the trunk keeps warm, in a person of 
common vigorous health, there is little fear of 
“catching cold” by aching toes or fingers. In 
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rail-car riding. it is much safer to let the toes 
ache, than to allow the lungs to feed on the foul 
air around the stove. 

When you set out on a winter journey, if you 
are liable to suffer from oold toes, which many 


people do in spite of “ rubbers,” fold a piece of 


newspaper over your stocking, which you can 
readily do, if your boots or shoes are not irration- 
ally tight. Thiais better than “ rubbers,” which 
are, in fact, very cold comforters in extreme, 
while they make the feet sweat in moderate 
weather. The main use of India-rubber overshoes 
is to keep out water, and for that they are second 
only to a stout, water-proof, first-rate calf-skin 
boot. There is not a more villainously unwhole- 


some article of wear made than the high*topped 


rubber boot. It makes the foot tender, especially 
in ohildren, gives an ugly gait, and when left off 
in any weather, the wearer is liable to“ catch 
cold.” St. Crispin is the best friend of the human 
foot, when his leather and stitches are honest. 

Although the body can take in a greater number 
of degrees of heat than it gots from its own fur- 
nace, the stomach, yet ite capacity is limited in 
this respect. For example, when the hand is 
warm, you can not hold it in the air of a hot oven 
for a second; but when it is cold, and especially 
when damp also, you may hold it there for some 
time without being obliged to withdraw it. And 
80 of the whole body. It appears, that the body 
may carry less, as well as more heat, than the 
quantity supplied by its own furnace. Its ex- 
tremities and its surface often become painfully 
cold. 

In winter, a trav®ler occasionally finds in a 
hotel a deficiency of bed covering; or in the gen- 
sitivenesa of disease, he may require more than in 
health. The newspaper for which he paid two 
cents on the cars, spread under the upper cover, 
Will be equal to an additional blanket. 

A piece of silk ofl-cloth, stitched in the folds of 
a shawl, is more flexible than the paper, and will 
last @ whole winter. It has the advantage of 
securing inward warmth without the additional 
weight of a thicker garment. 

The constitutional vivacity and temper of a 
person has muoh to do with his endurance of cold. 
For this vivacity is a sort of nervous fire that 
lessens the sensibility to outward impressions. 
An indifferent, milk-and-water person, without 
energy and force, is at the mercy of every cold 
blast that sweepe round the oorner. He, and 
especially she, has-no defense but to wear a dozan 
shawls during the day, and sleep under a bale of 
blankets at night, One without any mental pur- 
pose (unfortunately there are such), though in 
vigorous health, is much more liable to catch cold 
than a apirited\delioate body bent on some positive 

ursuit. 

In this world of changeable climates, there are 
not a few people who get a habit of bein annoyed 
by any weather tbat is in the slightest degree ad- 
verse to their present caprice. In winter, they 
don’t like winter; in summer, they prefer autumn; 
and in autumn, spring is the most delightful season 
of the year. A snow-storm in August would de 
charming, but in its proper season it is a perfect 
nuisance. For such people, we are utterly in- 
capable of writing any useful hints We hope 
they will succeed in doing what they have set out 
to do, until they are punished into acquiescence 
with all the seasons of the year—that is, in mak- 
ing themselves uncomfortable, no matter what 
wind blows or what aun shines. The Century. 
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LOLA MONTEZ. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


[On the 284 of January, 1860, just about a year before 
her death, a friend brought Lola to our office for examina- 
tion. She was not only entirely unknown to the examiner, 
Dat was disguised by an unfashionable and we might say an 
untidy dress, with a view, as we now think, of impreasing 
us with the idea that she was uncultivated, and of neces- 
sity was filling some menial station ; in other words, to seo 
if Phrenology would detect the pecullar qualities of ber 
erratic genius, We give the examination verbatim, as it 
was taken down by a phonographie reporter.—Eps. 
Punx. Jovsnat.] 


You have a very active brain, a very in- 
tense mind, very sharp feelings, and a very 
positive character. You can not take life in 
a quiet, easy manner, but are disposed to do 
whatever you do on your own responsibility, 
and act and think for yourself. You have the 
qualities of mind peculiar to your father, and 
at the same time possess many of the elements 
of mind of your mother. You have a strong 
religious nature, and yet you are a very free 
thinker. You can not well get along without 
being pious—at least, without religious wor- 
ship—but you are far from having any super- 
stitious feelings. 


You are not pru- 
dent, not discreet, 
not circumspect, 
not well balanced. 
You strike out into 
bold water before 
you learn to swim, 
and if you were a 
soldier you would 
take the city by 
storm rather than 
by stratagem. 

Your mind lies 
on the surface—it 
is easily seen. You 
speedily unfold 
your whole char- 
acter, and the bad, 
as well as the good, 
is seen at once. 
You have no cloak 
around your heart; 
are as courageous 
as any soldier ever 
was; are almost 
fond of opposition ; 
are really comba- 
tive and strong in 
argument, and are 
a powerful oppo- 
nent, but you are 
not cruel; have 
not a malicious and revengeful mind. You will 
conquer, however, because you have so much 
positiveness of mind. 

You have a strong social nature, are warm- 
hearted, and very adhesive. Few persons 
cling to their friends with greater tenacity, 
and you are more annoyed when persons speak 
against your friends than when they speak 
against you; are susceptible of strong love to 
children and of strong love to country. 
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LOLA MONTEZ—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MEADE BROTHERS. 


You are susceptible of strong congujal | 
but you have so much of the masculin 
your character that you love women al 
as well as man does; still, you appreciate 
society of gentlemen and seek their comp 
and, with the right kind of a companion, 
would be a very devoted and loving wife; 
whoever attempts to govern you will mal 
mistake, for you never were, and never 
be, subdued. 
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You are kind, sympathetic. benevolent, aud 
generous in your impulses. You take pleasure 
in doing good. 

Intellectually you are smart, knowing, ob- 
rerving, practical, and quick to perceive. 
You accumulate a vast amount of knowledge 
with limited opportunities, and you have a 
good memory of everything that you see or do. 

You have a great love for traveling, and 
remember places with uncommon accuracy. 
You also have large Language, and can easily 
tell what you know. You love to talk, and fre- 
quently wish you were a man. If you were, 
you would be either a speaker or soldier. 

You love music, and have considerable 
ability as a musician. You are a wit, and 
your jokes are all pointed and frequently sar- 
castic; are fond of reading and of all classes 
of mental development and excitement. You 
also have good talents in acting, representing, 
and conforming; are quite free in the use of 
money. You want property to spend, not to 
-lay up and hoard. 

The faults of your character are that you 
are too free, frank, open, and not sufficiently 
cautious, restrained, circumspect, and easy in 
your manners, You need more Spirituality 
and more abstract philosophy; are rather too 
bold, too spirited, too executive, positive, in- 
dependent, and liberal in your views to suit 
the world as it is. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

This remarkable woman, who died in this 
city January 17, after a long and severe ill- 
ness, and whose remains were interred in 
Greenwood Cemetery, January 20, was born 
in 1818. Her father was only about twenty 
and her mother fifteen when they were mar- 
ried, and Lola was born during the second 
year of their marriage. At her baptism she 
was christened Marie Dolores Eliza Rosanna 
Gilbert; she was afterward called Dolores, 
from which she derived her name Lola. At 
an early age she displayed the elasticity of a 
creole an the gracefulness of a Spaniard, 

_ with the wit and vivacity of a native of Ire- 
land. Her mother was a creole of striking 
beauty, and is said to have married in succes- 
sion a Spanish and an Irish officer. This cir- 
cumstance gave rise to conflicting accounts as 
to her nationality; and the singularly cosmo- 
politan impression of her appearance was not 
calculated to solve the mystery, although, ac- 
cording to her own account, she was ushered 
into the world in the beautiful city of Limerick, 
and was brought up under the care of her 


mother, in England, until she was six years 
old. Lola’s mother had in the meantime mar- 
ried a Captain Craig, with whom she went to 
India, leaving the young girl in charge of 
Captain Craig’s father, at Montroso, Scotland. 
She was afterward sent to London, and placed 
in the family of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Bengal forees, Sir Jasper Nichols. With 
the daughters of Sir Jasper Nichols she was 
sent to Paris to school, and after spending sev- 
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era) years there, Mies Fanny Nichols and 
young Lola were sent to Bath to fimsh their 
education. She remained there about eighteen 
months, at the expiration of which time her 
mother returned from India. Lola was then 
about fourteen years of age. She was in- 
formed by her mother that she had come home 
to take her back to India. The enormous 
amount of dressmaking caused suspicion in 
young Lola’s mind, and upon further inquiries 
she was informed by Captain James that her 
mother had promised her in marriage to Sir 
Abraham Lumly, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of India, and about sixty 
years old. 
her anger, and in a defiant tone she informed 
her mother that she would never consent. 
family quarrel followed, and in her despair 


she appealed to Captain James for assistance. | 
On the next day the latter cloped with her to | 


Ireland. where Captaiu James’s family resid- 
ed. 
finally married. The alliance, however, did 
not prove conducive to her happiness; and, 
after having followed her husband to the East 
Indies, where he eloped with a Mra. Lomer, 
the soon returned to England. On this home- 
ward journey she attracted the attention of 
her fellow-travelers by her exuberance of 
spirit and varied personal and mental attrac- 
tions. Among her most ardent admirers was 
a young Scotchman, of the illustrious house 
of Lennox. who was only with difficulty re- 
strained by his friends from offering her his 
hand. 
courted by the Earl of Malmesbury, the ex- 
Minister of Foreign A ffuira, and other distin- 
guished noblemen, and making occasional ro- 
mantic excursions to Spain and to other parts 
of the Continent. Wherever she went she 
was the observed of all observers, conquering 


her beauty and blandixhments, and their ad- 
miration by her unflinching independence of 
character and superior intellectual endow- 
ments. After various adventures, she made 
her débdt on the stage, first as a simple figu- 
rante, and afterward as danseuse at the Porte 
St. Martin. With the prestige that hovered 
around her association with the beau-monde in 
England, and the furore she created on the 
stage, a woman of her beauty and genius 
would, probably, in the latter part of the 
seventeeuth or beginning of the eighteenth 


century. have become the chosen favorite of 


Louis XIV. or Louis XV. But times had 
changed, and under the reign of Louis Phil- 
ippe journalists began to wield the power 
which was formerly held by kings. One of 
these new monarchs of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, M. Dugarrier, managing editor of the 
Presse, conquered the love of Lola Montez, 
but came to an untimely end in a duel fought 
with M. Rosemond de Beauvallon, a political 
writer. Having accompanied her lover to the 
gambling-house, where the duel had originated 
in a quarrel between the two gentlemen, Lola 
was summoned as a witness on the trial. 
Dressed in deep mourning, she appeared in 
the court, which was crowded with the élite 
of the journalistic, literary, artistic, theatri- 
cal, and fashionable Bohemia of the French 
metropolis, amid the admiring whispers of the 
vast auditory. Her testimony having placed 
the act of De Beauvallon in a very murderous 
light, he was sentenced to ten years’ imprison- 
ment, and Lola, to whom her lover had he- 
queathed about $4,900, soon left Paris, to the 


After a great deal of trouble they were 


In London she led a gay life, being | 
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` great disappointment of many enterprising 


This piece of intelligence aroused | 


A 1 


came the pliant tool of their designs. 
the hearts of men of almost all countries by | 


lessees, who had expected to reap golden har- 
veris from her appearance on the stage with 
the éclut of the duel still fresh upon the public 
mind. Lola repaired to Munich, and created 
a great sensation there as a danseuse. This 
visit to the capital of Bavaria inaugurated a 
new and brilliant era in ber life. King Louis 
was then on the throne, and being a monarch 
of poetical and romantic nature, he fell deep- 
ly in love with the witty Irish lady, who, if 
she did not reciprocate the affection of her 
veteran lord, conecived feelings of sympathy 
and respect for his high-minded and generous 
nature, which she asserted to the last. The 
pious Abel was at that time at the head of the 
administration, and his policy was diametri- 
cally opposed to all kinds of liberties, whether 
in matters of church, of state, or of love. No 
more picturesque contrast can be imagined 
than that between the grave, heavy, and senile 
representative of Bavarian political and theo- 
logical orthodoxy, and the sunny, gipsy-like 
freedom and humanity-loving Lola. Her pro- 
motion to the rank of Countess of Landsteldt 
was strenuously opposed by the Ultramontane 
cabinet. but it was compelled to relinquish its 
power (Feb., 1847) by Lola’s influence. The 
followers of the ministry among the people 
became loud in their remonstrances. A new 
cabinet was formed of Maurer, Von Rhein, 
Zenetti, and others, with a view of conciliat- 
ing the Ultramontane party ; but Lola’s influ- 
ence, growing to formidable proportions, was 
in vain opposed by the Diet, which assembled 
on September 20, 1847. In order to punirh 
the ministers for their inability to restraiu the 
members of the Diet in their anti-Lola preju- 
dice, a new cabinet was formed in December, 
with Wallerstein at its head, and which be- 
Ostra- 
cised by the beau-monde of Munich, Lola 
found compensation in the dévotion of a num- 
ber of young enthusiasts,: chiefly students, 
who, under the name of Alemanni, constituted 
themselves her protectors. These chivalric 
youths were soon persecuted by the anti-Lola 
party among the students and citizens. Riots 
broke out, in consequence of which Lola or- 
dered the University to be closed in the begin- 
ning of February, 1848, but the exasperation 
of the Ultramontone Munichers rose to such a 
degree (February 10 and 11) that the King was 
reluctantly induced to reopen the seat of learn- 
ing, and consent to the departure of the lady. 
Lola, however, resisted for some time, and, 
after endeavoring in vain to regain admission 
into the city, she took up her abede near the 
Lake of Constance, still hopeful of a restora- 
tion to power. In the meanwhile, however, 
the reaction of the revolution of February 24 
began to be felt, and in Munich, and during 
the disturbances which broke out in March, 
the indignation of the populace was directed 
against Lola, although the poor woman had 
sought, long before the outbreak of the French 
revolution, to give a more liberal tendency to 
the political institutions of the country. On 
March 17th she was formally deprived of the 
title of countess, and orders were given for 
her imprisonment, while her devoted lover re- 
linquished his crown, on March 24th, in favor 
of his son Maximilian, the present King of 
Bavaria. Lola was soon afterward in the 
midst of her friends in England, where her 
extraordinary career in Bavaria naturally had 
the effect of increasing the number of her ad- 
mirers. She accepted the hand of one of them, 
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Mr. Heald, a wealthy young officer, which, 
however, subjected her to a trial for bigamy 
on the part of Mr. James, the East Indian 
husband of her early days. She escaped from 
this dilemma by following her new husband to 
the Continent, spending some time in her fa- 
vorite country, Spain. Mr. James died in 
1850, and his death was followed by that of 
Mr. Heald, so that Lola was again in the full 
enjoyment of that independence of all ties 
which was the most congenial] to her nature. 
In 1882 she visited the United States, and at- 
tracted great attention by interesting narra- 
tions of her adventures. During her stay in 
California, she was said to have formed a ma-. 
trimonial alliance with a third husband, a 
Mr. Hull, which, however, was soon termi- 
nated by divorce. A few years afterward she 
proceeded to Australia, and gained the sym- 
pathy of the people of Melbourne by appro- 
priating the receipts of her theatrical perform- 
ances to the wounded in the Crimean war 
(1855). She subsequently returned to the 
United States, and gave a seriea of lectures 
in New York and other cities, which displayed 
much ability and versatility, and were numer- 
ously attended ; and, after a tour of lecturing 
in England and Ireland, she again retraced her 
steps to this country, in the autumn of 1859. 
She published a volume of her lectures, 
with her Autobiography, Arts of Beauty, or 
Secrets of a Lady’s Toilet, and Anecdotes of 
Love. She spoke the principal European lan- 
guages with great fluency and eloquence, and 
her varied attainments, together with a bound- 
less store of experieuce and anecdotes. gathered 
up among almost all nations, made her com- 
pany very attractive. Her appearance was 
that of a semi-Irish, semi-Spanish lady of 
great intelligence and refinement. Her elocu- 
tion was very distinct, and in her public ad- 
dresses she adopted a lady-like, conversational 
tone, avoiding all gesticulation. She had re- 
sided of late in New York, and for some time 
past her health had given serious apprehen- 
sion to her numerous friends and admirers. 
For several months she had been deprived of 
the use of her limbs by paralysis, one side of 
her system having become completely palsied. 
During her illness. by invitation, she took 
up her abode with Mrs. Buchanan, the wife 
of the celebrated florist, who knew Lola in 
Scotland, they being in their younger days 
school companions. Lola gradually grew 
worse, although the best of medical skill was 
employed and everything supplied her calcu- 
lated to alleviate her sufferings. About two 
weeks before her death she began to sink, and, 
being aware of the fact, her whole time was 
occupied in devotional exercises. But in this 
respect, anterior to the period we allude to, 
she exhibited a marked change on her previous 
life. Her whole desire seemed bent toward 
engaging in religious conversations with every- 
body with whom she came in contact, and in 
them she exhibited a deep knowledge on theo- 
logical subjects. During the last week of her 
life she sent for and was attended by the Rev. 
Dr. Hawks, of Calvary Church, and was also 
attended by members of the congregation of 
the church, and to them, while engaged in re- 
ligious conversation, she exhibited a thorough 
repentance for her past erratic life. Ou 
Thursday, the day she died, Dr. Hawks was 
at her bedside, and when asked by the clergy- 
man if she still thought she had found for- 
giveness with her Saviour, not being able to 
speak, she nodded assent. The funeral took 
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place on Saturday. The Episcopal funeral 
service was performed at Mrs. Buchanan’s 
house, and the remains of the deceased were 
followed to Greenwood by some of the most 
respectable citizens nnd their families. 

The New York Evening Post, in an article 
on Lola Montez, says that about four weeks 
before her death, the Rev. Dr. Hawks was re- 
quested to call on her, and did so. He found 
her with her Bible open at the story of the 
Magdalen, and she expressed to her visitor her 
sincere anxiety in regard to her future wel- 
fare. At the same time she was hopeful. I 
can forget my French, my German, my every- 
thing,” she said, “but I can not forget 
Christ.“ Before she died she purchased the 
little plot in Greenwood where she is now 
buried. On her coffin was a plate with the 
simple inscription : ‘ Mra. Eliza Gilbert, died 
January 17th, 1861, aged 42 years.“ The 
name of Lola Montez, by which she was best 
known, was assumed when she went on the 
stage at Paris, professing to be a Spanish 
dancer. She subsequently adopted this name 
whenever she appeared in public. Her last 
Appearance was at a lecture, at Mozart Hall, 
a year or so ago, when she was listened to by 
a large and highly intelligent audience. The 
exploits of Lola on the railroad cars in this 
country have been widely circulated by the 
press. One time she persuaded the engineer 
to allow her to ride with him on the engine. 
While he was looking elsewhere, Lola sud- 
denly turned on a full head of steam, and 
away dashed the engine at a fearful speed, to 
the great dismay of the engineer. 

Another time Lola was in a car, when she 
pulled out one of her favorite little cigars and 
coolly lighted it. The conductor soon made 
his appearance: 

“ Madame,” said he, blandly, “ you can not 
smoke here.“ 

Madame went on smoking without paying 
the least attention. 

„Madame, repeated the conductor, a little 
savagely, ‘ you can’t smoke here.” 

Lola looked up at him, gave a sweet smile, 
and asked : 

“ What do you say, sir?“ 

SI say you can’t smoke here.“ 

© But you see I can, though,“ replied Lola, 
sending out an extra puff and smiling at the 
absurdity of the conductor’s theories. 

Mrs. Gilbert, Mrs. Heald, Countess Lands- 
feldt, Lola Montez—by whatever of her nu- 
merous names she may be known—did not 
die in a state of utter dependence on friendly 
hospitality, as many supposed. She had some 
money, three hnndred dollars of which she 
has left to the Magdalen Society; the re- 
mainder, after paying off her just debts, is to 
go to charitable objects. The peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which Lola Montez was placed 
must be considered in viewing her career. She 
had talents, and decided to make use of them 
to get on in the world. She was a Becky 
Sharp on a grand scale, only not quite so 
heartless as that imaginary character, Her 
most eccentric actions were speedily reported, 
but her many acts of generosity, especially to 
poor literary people—and there are several 
of this class in New York who can bear testi- 
mony to this—were known only to the recipi- 
ents of her careless bounty. 

Lola had many good traits of disposition, 
and those who knew her best prefessed warm 
affection for. She was a woman of decided 
talents, and excelled as a conversationalist. 


PHRENOLOGY VINDICATED 


AGAINST THE CHARGES OF MATERIALISM AND 
FATALIOM. 


BY CHARLES CALDWELL, M.D. 


[continuo FROM ra0 29 

Tuos, fair and harmless, then, in the eye of 
reason and philosophy; and, stronger still, 
thus, fair and harmless, in the eye of common 
sense, stands the misunderstood and much- 
abused doctrine of materialiam. Against its 
truth, no rational and solid objection can be 
raised. Nor against its moral principles and 
tendency can any accusation be juatly prefer- 
red. That, if it be not misapplied, or in some 
way abused, it is unproductive of mischief, is 
perfectiy certain. And every form of mis- 
application and abuse, whatever be the natare 
and value of the thing thus dealt with, is sare 
to be in some shape productive of evil. 

If, then, reason and philosophy, common 
sense and morality, find nothing erroneous or 
blameworthy in materialism, how stands the 
matter in the view of the Christian religion? 
In precisely the same attitude. Materialism 
is no anti-Christian doctrine. Nor is imma- 
terialism adopted, or in any way countenanced, 
by unsophisticated Christianity. When cor- 
rectly construed, the New Testament does not 
hint at either the one or the other—much less 
does it pronounce either to be an element of 
orthodox belief. In the substance or essence 
of the human soul, that production takes no 
concern. Its immortality and accountability, 
with its purity or corruptness, are all it affirms, 
and all to which it attaches the slightest im- 
portance. And, as already intimated, these 
attributes are as compatible with a material 
essence as with an immaterial one. 

True, the New Testament speaks of the soul 
and the body, the flesk and the spirit of man. 
But what of that? When these terms are 
traced to their origin, and have their actual 
meaning developed, they seem to be employed 
to discriminate between one .form of matter 
and another—between that which is gross and 
impure, and that which ia subtile and refined— 
much rather than hetween something material 
and something immaterial. By no Greek and 
Latin scholar will this be denied. The same 
terms (pneuma aud psyche) which. in Greek, 
signify soul or spirit, signify also air or wind. 
Of the Latin tongue, the same is true. Spiritus 
denotes at once the air we breathe, the wind 
that fana ur, and the spirit which presides 
over our movements and thoughts. Where- 
fore is this? The answer is easy. Because 
spirit and wind are attenuated and subtile; 
not because one of them is material and the 
other immaterial. In truth, there is not in 
the writings of the Evangelists or Apostles a 
single clause or word that hints at immate- 
rialism ; much less that enjoins it as an ar- 
ticle of belief. If there be, it has escaped my 
notice; and I therefore respectfully ask for 
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the chapter and verse of either of those pro- 
ductions in which it may be found. I shall 
only add, that were a belief in the immate- 
riality of the human spirit as essential to 
sound Christianity as most religionista now 
pronounce it, some intimation to that effect 
would have doubtless been given by the Mes- 
siah himself, or by some of his Apostles. But 
they are silent on the subject. Wherefore, 
then, are those who profess to be their follow- 
ers so boisterous and intolerant? Nor is this 
all. 

The primitive fathers of the Christian Church 
(those, I mean, of the first and second centuries), 
some of whom were cotemporaries of the long- 
est lived of the Apostles, and no doubt saw and 
conversed with them—those venerable and holy 
patriarchal Christians were probably as ortho- 
dox in their creeds, and as spotless in their 
lives, as the most zealous and sanctimonious 
sectarians of the nineteenth century. Yet 
they knew nothing of the doctrine of immate- 
rialism. At least they have left behind them 
nothing to testify to that effect. They were 
neither speculative metaphysicians nor vision- 
ary transcendentalists. They were Christians 
—firm, thorough-going, fearless Christians, 
clinging to their faith and worship, in the 
midst of danger, persecution, and death. Their 
endeavors were, not to detect the essence of 
their souls, but to regulate their tempers and 
improve their piety. Theirs was peaceful and 
practical, not theoretio and militant Christian- 
ity. It was Christianity of the sentiments and 
affections, not of cold dogmatism, oavil, and 
opinion. Its fruits were humility and charity, 
beneficence of conduct and uprightness of life: 
not denunciation or persecution, malediction 
or abuse. Nor was it, I think, until the third 
or fourth century, that immaterialism was 
broached as a Christian doctrine. And then 
it was derived from the writings of Pythag- 
oras and Plato, especially from the seductive 
creations of the latter. And those by whom 
it was first adopted and transplanted, were no 
doubt the metaphysical Christians of the day, 
who had more in their constitution of Causal- 
ity and Wonder, than of Veneration and Con- 
scientiousness. 

Immaterialism, then, I repeat, is not a doc- 
trine of Christian origin. It is a pagan dog- 
ma, engrafted on Christianity by metaphysical 
refinement and logical sabtilty. Whether it 
be true or false, is a problem which involves 
the consideration of substance and essence, 
and can not be solved. Nature has bestowed 
on us no faculties for such disquisitions. Nor, 
as already stated, do the Scriptures contain 
any revelation to enlighten us on the subject. 
But had a belief in immaterialism, I repeat, 
been essential to Christianity, and to our eter- 
nal welfare, as immortal beings, such revela- 
tion would certainly have been made to us. 
To say nothing of the tender and indulgent 
attribute of mercy, the justice of Heaven would 
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not have doomed us to perish through igno- 
rance. 

Wherefore was the scheme of redemption 
revealed tous? The reply is easy; because 
the reason is plain. Our mental exertions 
could not reach it. Without the aid of reve- 
lation, therefore, it must have lain endlessly 
concealed from us. Yet could our faculties 
have detected that as readily as immaterial- 
ism. 

From the foregoing considerations, I feel 
justified in the inference, that the doctrine of 
materialism can not be shown to be either 
groundless, irreligious, or immoral ; and that, 
therefore, a belief in it can lead to no form of 
mischief, either now or hereafter. Error in 
some shape can alone prove mischievous. 
Materialism is but a bugbear to frighten the 
timid and unthinking; or a dream of the fan- 
cy, to feed prejudice and repress inquiry. And 
for these purposes it has been used with a de- 
gree of success eminently injurious to the 
cause of truth, the promotion of science, the 
liberalization of the human mind, and the 
welfare of man. 

But grant the truth of the worst that anti- 
phrenologists and fanatics can say of material- 
ism, and Phrenology does not suffer by the ad- 
mission. ‘The reason is plain. Between that 
science and the doctrine I have been discuss- 
ing there is no necessary connection. Phre- 
nology, I mean, is not more directly and essen- 
tially chargeable with materialism than any 
other scheme of mental philosophy. For every 
such scheme partakes of the doctrine; and 
Phrenology does no more. 

Notwithstanding all I have said on the sub- 
ject, most phrenologists concur with their op- 
ponents in relation to the nature of the human 
mind. They helieve it to be immaterial. And 
on this point I am no dissenter. Though I 
profess to know nothing certain respecting the 
substance of mind, whether it be material or 
immaterial, I am persuaded that it is some- 
thing exceedingly different from the gross ma- 
terial which composes the body. I believe, 
moreover, that it is not, like the body, liable 
to change, decay, and dissolution; but that its 
condition is permanent, and that it is an heir 
of immortality. 

Phrenologists, however, farther believe that 
the mind, though the superior portion of man, 
does not alone perform any of the phenomena 
denominated mental. In every action, whether 
it be one of voluntary motion, sensation, or 
thought, it calle into requisition, and employs, 
as its instruments and ministers, the corporeal 
organs. In seme actions more organs; in 
others, fewer are necessarily engaged. 

By a fair analysis and ex position of the sub- 
ject, it can be made clearly to appear that 
metaphysioians and anti-phrenologists them- 
selves are compelled to explain a large major- 
ity of mental phenomena, if they attempt to 
explain them at all, on the same principles 


with the advocates of Phrenology. To illus- 
trate and confirm this position by a reference 
to facts: 

The external senses of seeing. hearing, tast- 
ing, smelling, and feeling, together with the 
faculty of speech, are as literally mental oper- 
ations as perception or reasoning. So are the 
affections and sentiments, and every form of 
voluntary motion. In the correctness of this 
statement, all men who have spoken or writ- 
ten on mental philosophy concur in opinion. 
It is therefore universally regarded as true. 

But metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists 
agree with the rest of the world, that the mind, 
as an immaterial organless substance, and in 
its exclusive and solitary capacity, can per- 
form none of these functions. It must employ 
as its instruments the necessary forms of or- 
ganized matter. It can not see without an 
eye, hear without an ear, taste and smell 
without a tongue and nostrila, feel without 
sensitive nerves, speak without organs of 
speech, nor perform voluntary motion without 
suitable muscles. And these instruments, I 
say, are all made of matter. 

By metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists 
the affections and sentiments are also referred 
to material organs. But by them thia refer- 
ence is made to the heart, stomach, and bow- 
els, in which they contend that the affections 
are seated ; while by phrenologists it is made 
to certain portions of the brain. But as re- 
spects the external senses, speech, and mus- 
cular motion, the parties concur in belief. To 
the performance of the whole of them, the 
same material organs are acknowledged to be 
indispensable. 

Thus far, then, as respects materialism, 
phrenologists, anti-phrenologists, and meta- 
physicians go hand in hand. And, except as 
regards the sentiments and affections, their 
harmony is complete. Here, however, they 
separate, for reasons which shall be rendered ; 
and their separation is wide. Nor do the 
spirit and principles productive of it admit of 
compromise. There is no middle ground on 
which the parties can meet. One or the other 
must ultimately abandon its position; and no 
gift of prophecy is requisite to foretell by 
which party the surrender will be made. 

Metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists con- 
tend that man possesses certain purely spirit- 
ual faculties, which have no shade of depend- 
ence on matter. Pre-eminent among these are 
reason, conscience, and veneration, or a senti- 
ment of piety and homage. 

On the ground of this immaterial or “ purely 
spiritual“ hypothesis, phrenologists and their 
antagonists are openly at issue. To the exer- 
cise of the faculties just cited, phrenologists 
maintain that matter is as necessary as it is 
to voluntary locomotion, speech, or the exter- 
nal senses. They assert that reason can not 
exist without the organs of Comparison and 
Causality, veneration or piety without the 
organ of Reverence, nor conscience, or a sense 
of right or justice, without the organ of Con- 
acientiouaness. ` Nor do they rest their doctrine 
on mere assertion. They illustrate and prove 
it from four distinct sources: 

1. Inferior animals entirely destitute of the 
organs in question are equally destitute of the 
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corresponding faculties. 2. Idiots who, by a 
defective organization of the brain, are denied 
the organs of Comparison, Causality, Vener- 
ation, and Conscientiousness, are incapable of 
reasoning, and possess neither a sentiment of 
reverence nor of justice. They certainly make 
no manifestation of such attributes. 3. An 
injury done to the brain by accident or disease 
deranges or destroys the reputed “ spiritual” 
faculties just enumerated, as certainly and 
completely as it does thoee of seeing, hearing, 
feeling, or moving. Indeed, it sometimes ex- 
tinguishes the higher and so-called spiritual“ 
faoulties, while the senses remain uninjured. 

Let the accident be a severe blow on the 
head, and the disease be apoplexy. In either 
case the individual falls, and every mental 
facnity vanishes. He retains no more of rea- 
son, reverence, or conscience than he does of 
sense, speech, or the power to walk; and usn- 
ally no more of the three latter than a marble 
statue. Why? Because they are all alike 
the product of mind through the instrument- 
ality of the brain as its organ of action; and 
that organ is now unfit for action. Nor, with- 
out the aid of the brain, can the mind any 
more manifest those faculties than the brain 
can without the aid of the mind. 4. Other 
things being equal, the degree of strength 
with which men reason, and the intensity 
with which they feel, and exercise veneration 
and a sentiment of justice, are proportionate 
to the size of the corresponding organs. In 
proof of this latter position, the noted Rammo- 
hun Roy was a remarkable instance. Though 
most of his cerebral organs were large, and his 
mind powerful, he was exceedingly deficient 
in the organ of Veneration; and the corre- 
sponding sentiment was equally wanting in 
him. 

Where, then, is the “pure spirituality” of 
faculties which, the mind itself being un- 
touched, are thus extinguished by an affection 
of matter? Let anti-phrenologists answer. 
The hypothesis is theirs; and they are bound 
to defend it, and prove it to be sound, or to 
abandon it as untenable. And the former 
measure being impracticable, the latter is the 
only alternative left them, as men of reason, 
ingenuousness, and conscience. As well may 
they assert the “ pure spirituality” of hunger 
and thiret, as of reason, reverence, and con- 
science. The one set of mental conditions is 
as palpably dependent on material and appro- 
priate organs as the other. And an injury 
done to those organs deranges or extinguishes 
both sets alike. In a word, composed as hu- 
man nature is, of body and spirit, in every act 
that man performs, whether of sensation, in- 
tellection, or voluntary motion, his mind and 
his matter are indispensable to each other. 
They are indispensable, alzo, to his natural 
existence, as an acknowledged member of 
God's creation. Separate them, so as to with- 
draw one of them but for a moment from him 
in any of his operations, and during that mo- 
ment he is man no longer, but a new mon- 
ster, which creation disowns—as literally de- 
naturalized as were the Houyhonms or Yahoos 
of the Dean of St. Patrick! And with such 
monaters have metaphysicians and anti-phre- 
nologists peopled and deformed a creation of 
their own, from the days of Aristotle to those 
of Gordon, Jeffrey, and their satellites. For- 
tunately, however, such a spurious creation 
has nothing in harmony with that which the 
Deity pronounced “ very good.” 

If the foregoing facts and statements be true 
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(and opposition to their truth is set at defiance), 
there is no scheme of mental philosophy, wor- 
thy of the title, which does not essentially par- 
take of materialism. And Phrenology does 
nothing more. It ia not pure materialism, any 
more than the mental philosophy of Locke or 
Beattie, Reid, Stewart, or Brown. It is what 
it ought to be, semi-material, and nothing 
more. It ‘renders unto Cæsar the things 
that are Cesar’s””—ooncedes to mind, as well 
as to matter, what justly belongs to it. But 
to neither does it give, in intellectual opera- 
tions, a monopoly of influence. For, as al- 
ready stated, a large majority of phrenologists 
subscribe to the doctrine of the immateriality 
of the mind; though they pretend to no defin- 
ite knowledge on the subject. Nor should any- 
body else; for, as heretofore alieged, no such 
knowledge is attainable by man. From a con- 
sciousness of this, many enlightened and pious 
Christians, even Christian ministers, have 
frankly aoknowledged that materialism may 
be true; and that they do not hold a belief in 
it inconsistent with orthodox Christianity. To 
this acknowledgment I have been myself a 
witness. 

Having, as I trust, in the preceding pages, 
sufficiently vindicated Phrenology from the 
oharge of such materialism as is either re- 
pulsive or dangerous, I shall now endeavor to 
show that still greater injustice has been done 
to the science by the weightier and more ca- 
lumnious accusation of FATALISM. 

(ro am oo run. ] 


PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


On the 5th of December last, in examining 
the head of Mr. E. G. O., we stated that 
he was a man remarkable for his firmness of 
will, coolness and self-poasession in times of 
danger and difficnlty. We also remarked that 
his mechanical ingenuity was of a character 
which led him to invent, and that his inven- 
tions would always be something original ; 
not a mere attachment to some other person’s 
machine, but a step out into the dark, as it 
were, developing that which was new to 
everybody. 

After the examination was conoluded— 
which was a written one—he informed us, that 
he happened to be in Charlestown, Virginia, 
during the great excitement respecting John 
Brown, and the people there thought him to 
be one of John Brown’s party in disguise. 
He was apprehended and kept in custody for 
forty-six hours, during which time those in 
charge of him were changed every two hours. 
The guard was composed of citizens of intelli- 
gence and discrimination, and every effort was 
made by questioning and cross-questioning, to 
learn something which might implicate him, if 
he were really one of the invading party. But 
during the whole ordeal he was as calm, cool, 
and self-possessed as if he had been at home 
in his own house. 

Tt was further developed, aleo, in reference 
to his mechanical talent, that he is the inven- 
tor of the new Hoiating Apparatus, which is 
80 constructed as to render it safe in case of 
the breaking of the rope or chain. In factories 


and stores, as it may be known to most read- 
ers, the hoist-way goes from the basement, 
twenty feet below the street, and extends to 
the top of the bnilding, which is sometimes 
six or eight stories, and that there is a dumb- 
waiter, or more properly a platform, which is 
carried up and down by machinery. On this 
platform heavy burdens are placed, and if the 
chain or rope be defective, it sometimes breaks, 
and lets the platform run down in its grooves to 
the bottom—perhaps seventy-five feet—and it 
often happens that men ride up and down with 
goods, or without them, instead of going up 
the stairway. 

We have known several instances in New 
York of the rope or chain breaking and letting 
the platform down with the men upon it, in 
nearly all of which cases, severe injuries, if 
not death, have oocurred. 

The apparatus of Mr. O., referred to, is. so 
adjusted that if the supporting rope or chain 
breaks, by means of springs certain hooke are 
instantly thrown out into notches prepared for 
the purpose, and the platform is stopped where 
itis. Mr. O. remarked that he knew his ap- 
paratus had been the means of saving already 
fifty lives. 

Dec. 7th, a little boy, E. V. B., six years 
old, was brought in by his father for an ex- 
amination. His head measured twenty-two 
inches, and his chest twenty-two and three 
quarter inches over thick clothing. He was 
desoribed as possessing remarkable artistio and 
mechanical talent, power of conceiving and 
executing; also, ability as a thinker and ora- 
tor, and as having a most excellent memory of 
forms, facts, and ideas. 

After describing at length the best method 
of keeping him back, and inducing physical 
labor as a means of sustaining his health and 
life, his father stated, that he already ex- 
hibited, for a child, remarkable talent in 
sketohing; that if a beggar called at the door, 
while he was being attended to by some mem- 
ber of the family, the little boy with his pen- 
cil and paper would make a hasty sketch of 
him, which would readily be recognized by 
all who had seen the mendicant, and that al- 
most anything—a picture, a horse, or a man, 
in any attitude—the child could sketch with 
surprising readiness. 

The little fellow saw something in our 
rooms which he wished to sketch, and asked 
for pencil and paper, and evinced a facility in 
drawing which is very rare in persons three 
times his age. 

On the same day we examined a young man, 
J. R. W., wbo was very much wanting in the 
development of the organs of Calculation and 
Tune. We described these deficiencies, and 
asked him to allow ua to take a cast of his 
head, which he promised to do at some future 
time. In corroboration of our description of 
him, he said that in figures he considered him- 
self almost idiotic, and was obliged to remem- 
ber anything that was expressed by figures by 
the forms which they represent when written, 
rather than by remembering the number or 
amount; and in respect to music, he said that 
he knew nothing about discords, and though 
persons had made what they said were the 
most aggravated discords, he was not conscious 
when the discords occurred and when the ao- 


cords were made. We hope to have a cast I 


of his head to exhibit these. Jeficiencies. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
on, , 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[FROM THE LATRET EBVISED EDINSUBGH EDITION.) 


[CONTINUED FROM FEBRUARY NUMBEE.] 

THE external world is clearly constituted with the intention that 
man should exert his hignest faculties, illuminated by knowledge, and 
that his happiness should be by that means increased. Civilized man 
with his numerous inventions, and his admirable command over phys- 
ical and animal nature, appears almost like a God, compared with 
the savages of New Holland, and other helpless tribes bearing the 
human form, without manifesting human intelligence. When we 
survey the ingenuity and utility of our mechanical inventions, and 
consider the extent to which they have increased our powers of pro- 
ducing the necessaries and elegances of life, it seems difficult to doubt 
that the Creator, when he bestowed on us faculties which have done 
so much, and are capable of accomplishing incaloulably more, intended 


that they should augment the happiness of all his children. He never ; 


could have designed them to be employed merely in carrying on a 
vast game of hazard, in which a thousand should be losers, and only 
one the fortunate winner; and yet, at this moment—when we view, 
on the one hand, the condition of our operative, agricultural, and 
manufacturing population, too generally pressed to the earth with 
poverty and toil; and on the other, a few men of superior talent, 
who, by combining the exertions and accumulating the profits of the 
labor of these industrious classes, have become alinost princes in for- 
tune—we can not deny that, to some extent, this is the use to which 
discoveries in art and seience have been hitherto devoted. This, I 
say, can not be the ultimate design of Providence; and therefore I 
couclude, again, that we must be as yet only evolving our destinies ; 
that we are now in a state of transition, and, let us hope, advancing 
to higher morality and more universal enjoyment. 

Another reason for believing in human capability of improvement 
is, that imperfect as our scientific acquaintance with ourselves and 
with cxternal nature at present is, we are able to trace many of our 
sufferings to causes which are removable by knowledge and by the 
practice of moral duly. The evils of sickness and premature death 
may. in general, and with the exception of accidents, be traced to 
feeble constitutions inherited from parents, or to direct disebedience 
of the organic laws in our own persons. If knowledge of the causes 
of health and disease were generally diffused, and if the sanctions of 
religion and of public opinion were directed toward enforcing attention 
to them, it is reasonable to believe that in every succeeding generation 
fewer parents would produce children with feeble constitutions, and 
fewer adults would canse their own deaths prematurely, by ignorant 
infringement of these laws. 

Poverty, and the consequent want of the necessaries and enjoyments 
of life, is another vast source of human suffering. But who that con- 
templates the fruitfulness of the earth, and the productiveness of 
human labor and skill, can doubt that if a higher-minded and more 
considerate population could be reared, who should act according to 
the dictates of an enlightened understanding and a sound practical 
morality, under wise social arrangements, this source of suffering 
might also be dried up, or very greatly diminished ! 

Vicissitude and uncertainty of condition also afflict thousands who 
are placed above the reach of actual want of food and raiment; yet 
how much of these evils may be traced to the dark mysteriousness in 
which trade is generally conducted; in consequence of whieh, each 
manufacturer is often in secret ruining both himself and his neighbor 
by over-production, without any of them being aware that he is the 
source of his own and his neighbor's calamities; and how much evil 
may be ascribed to the grasping and gambling spirit which prompts 
go many persons $3 engage in wild speculations, which a sound edu- 
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cation in political economy might prevent! Evils like these appear 
to be to some extent avoidable, by knowledge of the principles which 
govern commerce, and by the practice of prudence and morality by 
individuals. 

The last reason which I assign for believing in the capability of 
man for improvement is, that he can scarcely advance a step in 
knowledge and morality without inducing a palpable amelioration of 
his condition. If you will trace the history of our countrymen through 
their various states, of savages, barbarians—chivalrous professors of 
love, war, and plunder—and of civilized citizens of the world, you 
will find the aggregate enjoyment of the people increased with every 
extension of knowledge and virtue. This is so obvious and certain, 
that I forbear to waste your time by proving it in detail, and only 
remark that we can not reasonably suppose that the progress is des- 
tined to stop at its present and still imperfect stage. 

For all these reasons, Jet us hope that improvement, although not 
boundless yet so extensive that its limits can not be defined, lies witbin 
the reach of man, and let us proceed to consider some of the means by 
which it may be attained. 

The first step toward realizing this object is to produce a general 
conviction of its possibility, which I have endeavored, in this and the 
preceding Lectures, to accomplish. The next is to communicate to 
each individual aclear perception of the advantages which would 
accrue to himself from such improvements, and a firm conviction of the 
impossibility of individuals in general ever attaining to the full enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction of their highest and best powers, except by 
means of social institutions founded on the harmonious action of. all 
their faculties. 

In support of this last proposition, I solicit your attention, for a 
brief space, to our helpless condition as individuals. In social and 
civilized life, not one of us could subsist in comfort for aday without 
the aid and society of our fellow-men.* This position will perhaps 
be disputed by few; but the idea is general, that if we only acquire 
property enough, we may completely realize the happy condition so 
delightfully sketched by Moore, when he invokes felicity to a friend in 
the following words: 


“ Peace be around thee wherever thou rov'st ; 
May life be for thee one summer day; 
And all that thou wishest, and all that thou lov'st, 
Come smiling around tby sunny way.” 
Wealth can not purchase such happiness as this. Have any of you, in 
traveling, ever lost or broken some ingenious and useful article which 
you were constantly using, purchased in London or Edinburgh; and 
have you, in coming to a considerable village in the country, where 
you felt certain that you should be able to supply your want, found 
that you searched for it in vain? The general inhabitants of the dis- 
trict had not yet adopted the use of that article; the shops contained 
only the things which they demanded; and you speedily discovered, 
that, however heavy your purse might be, you could not advance one 
step beyond the sphere of enjoyment of the humbler people into whose 
territory you had come. Or, during a residence in the country, have 
you taken a longing for some particular book—not a rare or old work, 
but one on an important and generally cultivated science, say Lyell’s 
Geology, or Gregory’s Chemistry—and repaired to the circulating 
library of the county town? You searched the catalogue for it in 
vain! Perhaps you applied at the best bookseller’s shop, but it was 
not there, either. The bookseller looked into his London or Edinburgh 
correspondent’s catalogue, found the name and price at once, and 
offered to get the book for you by the next monthly parcel ; but in the 
mean time you received a convincing proof that you could not, with- 
out drawing on the stores of a more scientific population, advance, 


© Alexander Beikirk lived in solitude for four years, on the uninhabited island of Juan 
Fernandez, in comfort, and even with enjoyment, after he had become accustomed to 
bie situation ; but he bad a fine climate, a fertile soll. and unbounded range for action. 
A buman being lef without aid in a civilized community would be far more helpleas 
and miserable, 
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even intellectually, before the general inhabitants of the country in 
which you were located ; because the means of doing so did not exist 
around you. If you survey the catalogue of a country circulating 
library, you will find that it contains chiefly the standard uovels, with 
the current magazines, and such voyages and travels as have acquired 
a general popularity. With these you must rest contented, or draw 
your supplies from a district more advanced in intellectual culture. 
Now, the principle which is here illustrated holds good universal? 
in social life. 7 
If you are a parent, and see the imperfections of the prevailing sys- 
tem of education, you can not amend it until a teacher and a large 
number of parents shall have concurred in views similar to your own, 
and combined in the institution of an improved seminary. Many ap- 
plications have been made to me for information where seminaries for 
rational education, particularly for females, were to be found ; but 
until very recently, I could not tell, because none such, to my knowl- 
edge, existed. There are now some of these in various parts of the 
kingdom; but before they were instituted, individual parents were 


compelled, by social necessity, to place their children in schools of 
which they did not approve, because they could find no better. Nay, 
enlightened teachers have told me that their schools are arrested in 
their progress, and retained in arrear of their own knowledge and con- 
victions of improvement, in consequence of the prejudices of parents 
rendering it unsafe for them to adopt new methods. The improved 


schools, so far as they exist, have been created by the enlightenment ` 


of parents and teachers, by the aid of the press, and by the general 
spread of knowledge. 

Is any of us convinced that human life is rendered unnecessarily 

laborious by our present habits of competition, and does he desire to 
limit his hours of labor, and long ardently to enjoy more ample oppor- 
tunities for exercising his moral and intellectual faculties ?—he soon 
discovers that while his neighbors in general continue to seek their 
ehief happiness in the pursuit of wealth or the gratification of ambi- 
tion, he can accomplish little toward realizing his moral desires. He 
must keep his shop open as long as they do; he must labor in his 
manufactory up to their full standard of time ; or if he be a member 
of a profession, he must devote as many hours to business as they ; 
otherwise he will be distanced in the race, and lose both his means of 
subsistence and his station in society. So true is this representation 
that, in my own day, many of the men who, without fortune, have 
embarked in public life—that is, who have taken the lead in public 
affairs, and devoted a large portion of their time to the business of the 
community—have ruined themselves and their families. Their com- 
petitors in trade, manufactures, or professional pursuits were dediea- 
ting their whole energies to their private duties, while they were 
dividing their attention between them and the public Rervice ; and 
they Were, in consequence, ruined in their individual fortunes, and 
sank into obscurity and want. Yet it is certain that the business of 
the state, or of a particular town or city, should receive a due portion 
of attention from the inhabitants. 
This dependence of individuals on the condition of the social circle 
in which they live, extends through all the ramifications of existence. 
Does any individual entertain higher notions of moral and religious 
duty than are current in his own rank and age ?—he will find. when 
he attempts to carry them into practice. that he becomes an object of 
remark to ali, and of dislike and hostility to many. Does another 
perceive the dangers to health and comfort, in narrow lanes, small 
sleeping apartments, and ill-ventilated rooms and churches. and desire 
to have them removed ?—he can accomplish absolutely nothing, until 
he has convinced a multitude of his fellow-citizens of the reasonable- 
ness and advantage of hie projected improvements, and induced them 
to co-operate in carrying them into effect. Does any of us desire to 
enjoy more rational public amusements than those at present at our 
command ?—he can not succeed, unless by operating on the under- 
standings and tastes of thousands. Perhaps the highest social pleas- 
ure of life is that of familiar converse with moral and ‘intelligent 
friends ; but do we not feel that, from the limited cultivation of taste 
and intellect still prevalent, our social parties are too often cumbrous 
and formal displays of wealth and luxury, and occasions much more 
of ostentation than of pleasing and profitable mental excitement? It 
is only by a higher general education that this evil can be removed. 
It is the want of mental resources that causes the dull display. 

But perhaps the strongest proof of the elose connection between the 
public welfare and private interest is afforded by the effects of any 
great political or commercial convulsion. In 1825-6, we saw exten- 
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sive failures among bankers, merchants, and manufacturers; a 
universal was the individual] suffering throughout all classes ! 
ers could find no employment. and the shopkeepers who depe: 
them had few customers, and of these many were unable to pay 
great manufacturers who supplied these classes with ctothi 
articles for domestic use were idle; the house proprietor ruffe 
want of solvent tenants, and the landed proprietor found a di 
disadvantageous market for his produce. Contrast this pictu 
the condition of the country when the great branches of manufa 
industry are prosperous, and how different the happiness of in 
als! Thus it appears, that even under the present system of t 
suit of individual interest. the real welfare of each individual i 
more closely connected with that of his neighbors than is ge 
recognized. This proves that a fundamental element of ind 
advantage is public prosperity. 

According to my humble conviction, therefore, the very firs! 
relative to our social duties which should be given to the youn 
open their understandings to the great fact, that the precept of 
tianity which commands us to love our neighbors as ouree 
actually written in our individual and social constitutions, an 
be practically realized before individuals can become truly pro: 
and happy. 

The precept has been generally interpreted to mean that we 
do specific acts of kinduess to the men who live locally in our 
borhood, or who are connected with us by ties of intimacy or ki 
bat, although this is unquestionably one, and a very importan 
cation of it, the principle of the precept goes much farther. I. 
us to arrange our social institutions and our whole practical 
in such a manner as to render all simultaneously and, as ne 
may be, equally, happy; and apparently our nature has been 
tuted to admit of this being done with unspeakable advantage 
whenever we shall thoroughly understand our constitution, its 
and capabilities. At present this principle is imperfectly unde 
and certainly not generally acted on. 

A few years ago we used to hear the maxim often repeate 
private persons had nothing to do with public affairs; that the 
iness was to mind their shops, their manufactories, their prof 
and their families, and to leave public matters to public men. 
evil consequences of the world having followed this rule in pa: 
may be read in the wide aberrations of many of our laws and i 
tions, and of our social condition, from the standards of reas 
general utility. If you will peruse the pages of history, you w 
the caprices of a single sovereign often leading to wars which 
devastation and misery among millions of people. These cou 
have been waged if the millions of persons on whom the cali 
fell had considered the public interest inseparably connected wit 
own, and had had courage to exercise an enlightened control o 
actions of their rulers. Another instance is presented in the 
of the slave-trade. It proceeded from individual rapacity, and 
tuted the foulest blot that ever stained the fame of Brita 
enriched a few individuals at the expense of every principle of! 
ity. and in deflance of every Christian precept. At no period 
approved of by the general voice of the people ; but each was tc 
with his private affairs to make a simultaneous and general ef 
arrest its progress. At last. growing intelligence and ine 
morality, in the great body of the people, did produce this co. 
tion; and. after ages of crime and misery, it was extinguished, 
nation paying £20.000,000 for the freedom of the slaves. If the 
people had been able earlier to insist on the cessation of this 
traffic, how much of human misery, besides the loss of the C20. 0 
would have been avoided! If we trace narrowly the great 
why our rulers have been permitted to waste the public resource 
incur the national debt, which now forms so great an impedin 
public improvement, we shall find that too often the individuals 
nation were calculating the private gain which hostilities woul 
to them. War created a demand for farm produce to maintain 
and armies, for cloth to clothe them, and for iron to arm them, 
forth ; and men shut their eyes to the fact that it was destroyi 
national resources, and that they themselves would, in the e 
forced to pay for all. Unfortunately the maxim that each of us 
mind his private affairs, make gain of the publie if he can, and 
public measures to public men, still reigns in too much vigor. 
number of persons who take an enlightened interest in social v 
is still small: so much is this the case, that even in this cou 
Lectures, the audience has diminished in proportion as [ have | 
interests of individuals, and proceeded to discuss those of the | 
This indicates a humble degree of mental cultivation. 
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R. JOHN W. FRANCIS. 


Jonn Waxxriecy Francis, whose portrait 
anies this notice, has just completed his 
career. He died at his residence in East 
ith Street, this city, on the morning of Feb- 
3th. He had for some time been slightly out 
th, but was thought to be convalescent, and 
th, at the time it occurred, was unexpected 
t of his friends. His life bas been a long 
eful one, and his name will long be cele- 
in the annalz,of medical science, and will 
his numerous contributions to the litera- 
' his times. 
ras born in this city on the 17th of Novem- 
89, and has resided here during almost his 
life. His father was a German, and his 
' was of Swiss descent. At an early age 
placed in a printing-office in this city ; but 
rorking at the types for some years, spend- 
leisure hours in study, he entered an ad- 
class in Columbia College in 1807, and 
ter commenced the study of medicine under 
èack. After taking his degree, which was 
), be went into partnership with Dr. Hosack, 
practice of medicine, whom he also assisted 
publication of à Quarterly, entitled The 
can Mrdical and Philosophical Register. 
appointed, in 1813, to the chair of Materia 
a in Columbia College, and soon afterward 
Europe for the purpose of perfecting his 
cations for the professorship. He there be- 
acquainted with several of the “ost dis- 
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tinguished individuals 
who adorned the walks 
of science at that time, 
among whom were Ab- 
ernethy, Brewster, Cu- 
vier, Gall, eto. 

While in Europe he 
contributed several ar- 
ticles to Rees’ Cyclope- 
dia, In 1817 he became 
Professor of Medical Ju- 
risprudence and the In- 
stitutes of Medicine in 
this city. In 1819 he 
was made Professor of 
Ob-tetrics, and retained 
the position until 1826, 
when all the Faculty 
resigned, and started 
what was known as the 
Rutger’s Medical School. 
This lasted four years, 
aud since its dissolution, 
Dr. Francis has devoted 
himself to the practice 
‘of his profession and 
the pursuit of litera- 
ture. 

Besides his numerous 
medical publications, 
Dr. Francis was a pro- 
lific contributor to the 
magazines and news- 
papers. He was fond 
of the drama, was per- 
sonally acquainted with 
many of the most dis- 
tinguished actors, and 
wrote a series of theatrical reminiscences for one 
of the sity papers; and he numbered among his 
personal friends many of the most distinguished 
literary characiers and statesmen of his times. 

He was chosen the first President of theMedical 
Board of the Woman's Hospital; he was also one 
of the most conspicuous members of the Academy 
of Medicine, having been its President. As Presi- 
dent of the New York Phrenological Society, he 
delivered an able address on its organization, and 
was a warm friend of Dr. Spurzheim. 

Dr. Franois was a member of Calvary Church, 
was visited in his last illness by Rev. Dr. Hawks, 
and died without pain in, the full hope of a bliss- 
ful immortality, leaving a widow and two sons to 
mourn his loss. 

In the May number of the Joux for 1858, 
we gave a very elaborate Phrenological Character 
and Biography of Dr. Francis, to which we re- 
fer subscribers who have the back yolumes. We 
will here simply say that he had a very fine con- 
stitution and great vigor and activity of body and 
mind. His brain was large, and in the main 
well-balanced, His intellectual organs were large, 
especially those which give memory and the power 
of expression. He had also great energy, strong 
social feelings, and high moral developments, es- 
pecially those whieh give sympatby and a benefi- 
cent spirit of patriotism and phfamthropy. Dr. 
Francis was a good and useful man—his friends 
were numerous and cordial, and they will, long 
cherish his memory. 


JOHN 5. RARET. 
PURENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Mr. Raney has a harmonious physical de- 
velopment ; is smooth built; remarkably easy 
in motion, as if every joint were lubricated, 
and every part of his system hung on centers, 
so as to move easily. He has a smooth phre- 
nological development, indicating harmony of 
feeling and thought, and e self-possessed equa- 
nimity of disposition and presence of mind. 
He has a great amount of nervous power, but 
it does not evince itself in him in a fidgety, 
sensitive, impatient, and excitable disposition ; 
but, combined with a full share of the vital 
and motive temperaments, his nervous system 
is well sustained; and though his feelings are 
quick and his intellect rapid in action, he is 
not betrayed into impatience, or easily thrown 
off his balance. He has a right organization 
to be a soldier or a seaman. He can keep 
possession of his faculties in times of danger, 
responsibility, and excitement, and think as 
clearly in the midst of responsibilities as at 
any other time. 

His ability in managing animals arises from 
this mental harmony and self-possession of 
which we have spoken, in conjunction with 
great natural magnetic power. He would 
show skill in controlling men, especially pris- 
oners, sailors in mutiny, and soldiers who are 
disaffected or doubtful of their ability to obey 
orders without being annihilated by the foe. 

He has a remarkably magnetic eye, and has 
large Individuality, Firmness, and Continuity, 
which enable him to fix his attention and con- 
centrate his purposes upon a given thought, 
or thing to be done; and he has the power of 
impressing, by look and by touch, this calm 
sovereignty of his own will, 

He has very large Order, and does every- 
thing by method, even the subjugation and 
training of his own disposition and motives ; 
and whatever the temptation of the moment 
may bring to bear upon him to change his line 
of action, he is still able to hold his own pur- 
pose under such control that every element of 
strength in him remains concentrated to the 
point desired. In other words, there are no 
deserters, no cowards, no members of his men- 
tal faculties which dodge in the hour of need. 

He has courage, but not cruelty; and in 
training à horse he never becomes angry, 
never loses his temper; and he evinces cour- 
age and power without any mixture of malig- 
nity or selfishness. 

His moral organs are well developed. He 
has great natural kindness, a full share of re- 
spect and veneration, and love of the right and 
the true. 

He has an excellent power to judge of char- 
acter and motive, estimates strangers at a 
glance, and is rarely mistaken in this first 
impression. This faculty enables him also to 
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understand animals, and thus comprehend 
their strong and weak points. 

For years we have observed that those in 
whom the organ of Human Nature is strongly 
developed, have skill and capacity to train 
dogs, horses, and oxen; to produce obedience 
without cruelty, and to bring them into such 
intelligent subjection as to make them worth 
more in the market in consequence. Great 
horse-breakers and trainers we have known 
who would recognize valuable qualities in 
animals that were not generally appreciated 
by the community ; and by training such ani- 
mals for a few months, they would sell them 
for double their original value. Such men 
can succeed in horse-trading. 

These talents, which are possessed by every 
man in various minor degrees, seem to find 
their culmination and highest excellence in 
Mr. Rarey, just as the talents for poetry and 
oratory are sometimes evinced by single indi- 
viduals in such a degree as to render them 
conspicuous in their day and immortal in 
history. 

Mr. Rarey’s social organs are large, and 
he becomes not only strongly attached to men 
and animals, but is able to exhibit his friend- 
ship and affection so as to make an impres- 
sion. Hence he is popular in society; and 
his moral sympathies, joined to his general 
mental harmony, render him polished in so- 
ciety and acceptable wherever he may be ; 
placed, even when among strangers, by whom A = — 


his distinguishing talents and reputation are 


not understood. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


[For many of the facts in this sketch we are indebted 
to frank Late Iustrated Paper, the Rural New 
Yorker, and Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times.) 

Ma. Rarey was born in Franklin County, 
Ohio, and is now in the thirty-third year of 
his age. His father was living in what was 


at that time almost a wilderness, neighbors -~ 


being few and far between. John, being the 
youngest child, had no playmates, and being 
of a sociable nature, he soon found compan- 
ions among the farm horses and colts, and it 
was a source of pleasure to his father, while 
at work in the fields, to take him out with 
him ; and as soon as he was verging on three 
years, he was set astride of the plow horse, 
and in this (to him) exalted position had his 
natural fondness for the animal encouraged. 
At four he had his own pony, and soon be- 
came famous for riding out and visiting the 
neighbors, the nearest of whom were several 
miles away from the homestead. When he 
was twelve his father gave him a colt, which 
he broke to suit his own notions, This colt 
became one of the finest “trick horses.” 
Stimulated by his success, he bought other 
colts, and took horses to educate. Such was 
his reputation, even while yet a youth, that 
he had pupils sent him from the distance of 
two or three hundred miles. 

It was now conceived by him that his suc- 
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cess and experience could be reduced into a 
system. He had dim ideas that what he ac- 
complished was merely the result of intelli- 
gent treatment of an animal naturally supe- 
rior; and that the Creator, having intended 
the horse for the companionship of immortal 
beings, must have given the exalted animal 
intellectual endowments in harmony with his 
destined purpose. With this developing idea he 
now for the first time practically noticed that 
colts, however wild, allowed calves, sheep, and 
other domestic animals to associate with them ; 
he therefore concluded that the colt was not 
by nature indifferent to society, but, on the 
contrary, was friendly with those who would 
offer no harm. With this notion he went to 
work and “scraped? up an intimacy with 
those wild colts, and soon was gratified to find 
his advances were not repulsed, but, on the 
contrary, rewarded with positive demonstra- 
tions of affection. The practical result im- 


ways with unequivocal success. 


RAREY—THE HORSE-TAMER. 


mediately following this was, that he 
catch and halter colts with perfect ease, 
others could not come within their reac 
many rods. Now was established for the 
time clearly in his mind the law of kine 
which is the entire foundation of his sys 

He practiced his art and acquired a ec 
erable reputation in our Western 8 
wherever he was known. 

In the year 1858 he went to England 
in a brief time so well satisfied the em 
officials in authority of his undoubted p 
to perform the wonderful feats which r 
ascribed to him, that permission was giv 
him to exhibit his skill before the Que 
England and her Court. His success 
complete; and afterwards, on several 
sions, he exhibited before the Queen by sp 
request. These experiments were repeat 
Paris and the other courts of Europe, an 
Royal | 
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missioners examined his system and pro- 
nounced it valuable, exhibiting a means of 
perfectly controlling the nature of the wildest 
and most savage horses. Mr. Rarey was en- 
gaged to teach his method to the military 
officers both in the English and Continental 
services, and it may be said with justice, that 
he has inaugurated a new and humane sys- 
tem of taming the most savage of the equine 
species. 

The main idea of Rarey’s system seems to 
be the admirable blending of firmness with 
patience and kindness. It has been said that 
the struggle is tremendously severe, and that 
the horse lies sweating, quivering, and pant- 
ing, as if his broken spirit was rushing out in 
streams of hot vapor from his nostrils. There 
is, however, one consideration overlooked. 
This desperate and prolonged struggle be- 
tween the man and the beast for the mastery, 
only occurs when the subject is a horse of in- 
tractable temper and confirmed ferocity in all 
other hands. It is not to be supposed that in 
80 great a horse-breeding, breaking, and train- 
ing country as England Mr. Rarey would be 
long without having his system and himself 
put to the severest test that could be devised. 
A thoroughbred stallion was selected, whose 
ferocity had made him the dread and terror of 
the great breeding establishment at Swacliffe. 

Cruiser was held to be the most savage and 
intractable horse in England,-and upon him 
Mr. Rarey war to operate. While he was in 
training asa recer his ungovernable spirit had 
not displayed itself to any great extent, but 
he had given such indications, that John Day 
gave a warning to the man who took him to 
Swacliffe, not to take his halter off in any 
stable. In spite of the caution, the groom did 
so, and before they could get Cruiser out 
again, they had to take the roof off the build- 
ing and lasso him from above. As he grew 
older he got worse, and he was confined in a 
box or stall lined with iron plates, from which 
he was not taken out at all for years. 

The horse Cruiser—an animal possessing a 
fame that is world-wide—was bred by Lord 
Dorchester for racing purposes, and when in his 
three-year form was first favorite for the Derby 
lie great racing event of the year in England. 
Previous to the day set apart for the trial, bad 
temper displayed itself, and if we are rightly 
informed, when brought to the score, he ran 
away with and severely injured his jockey, 
thus clouding the hopes and aspirations of his 
owner and supporters. He was returned to 
the stable, but his violence increased to 
such extent that it was necessary to confine 
bim in a box stall, and the mere mention of 
his name was sufficient to send a thrill of fear 
through the veins of all the jockeys in the 
kingdom. Several times his owner had al- 
most concluded to shoot him, and would have 
done so were it not for the fact that he was 
the last representative of a strain of blood 
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which was famous in the sporting annals of 
the “ fast-anchored isle.” 
Cruiser was thus a prisoner when Mr. 


Rarey appeared before the English public as 


an expert in subduing horses with vicious 
dispositions, and making them useful and 
obedient. The animals experimented upon 
by Mr. Rarey in his earlier exhibitions were 
noted for evil habits, but Cruiser was unap- 
proachable, and it was determined that the 
Yankee and this equine fury should meet and 
struggle for the mastery. Press and people 
were willing to award the meed of praise for 
whatever of merit there was in Mr. Rarey’s 
system; “what had been accomplished was 
all very well—but just try Cruiser!” De- 
termined not to be frustrated in his plans, 
Mr. R. wrote to Lord Dorchester, requesting 
that Cruiser be forwarded to him in London. 
His Lordship replied, “that the horse could 
not be sent; Mr. Rarey must go for him. He 
had not been out of his box for three years, 
and to approach him was impossible without 
endangering life.“ 

When Mr. Rarey took him in hand he was 
a perfect fiend in temper and fury. The con- 
flict was terrible, but mind gained a complete 
mastery over brute force. In course of time 
Mr. Rarey became proprietor of the animal. 
The once dreaded Cruiser is now the pet of 
his conqueror. 

His victory over this noted horse set the 
seal upon the merits of his method for the 
taming of the most ferocious of horses. 

At the farewell exhibition given by Mr. 
Rarey, at the Crystal Palace, London—which 
was a great ovation—Cruiser was introduced. 
He was not only no longer a dangerous and 
ferocious savage, but playful and docile. 

The most furious subject at Mr. Rarey’s 
last exhibition in England was an Irish mare, 
whose screams filled the transept before she 
was brought in. She was a powerful gray 
roan, and kicked, bit, reared, and howled in 
the most ferocious manner. Watching his 
opportunity, however, Mr. Rarey got his strap 
on her fetlock and finally overthrew her, to 
the delight of the vast audience, who at one 
time feared that she might get the better of 
of his cool courage and patience in her efforts 
to eat him up. 

Mr. Rarey returned to his native country, 
bringing Cruiser with him, and during the 
month of January last appeared many times 


at Niblo’s Garden, New York, and at the new 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, and exhibited 
his wonderful powers before immense audi- 
ences, who were surprised and delighted with 
his performances on several of the worst horses 
that could be procured, including one wild and 
furious Mexican mustang. He has since ap- 
peared in Philadelphia, with like distinguished 
success. 

We remark, in closing, that Mr. Rarey 
must be regarded as a public benefactor, not 
merely in showing us how sume of the most 
vicious of horses can be reclaimed from 
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their bad habits and made valuable, but in 
teaching the world how that noble animal, 
the horse, can be subdued to the will of man 
and to the highest capacity of usefulness; but 
chiefly does he deserve consideration for teach- 
ing how all this can be done without that 
savage treatment. which, while it is in the last 
degree cruel to the animal, is debasing to the 
character of the man himself who exercises 
it. Few men who use horses or oxen appear 
to think that the exercise of the Christian 
law of kindness is of any account in their 
treatment and training, but use the roughest 
of language and the whip or club without 
consideration and without measure. All men 
men can not be equally successful. Rarey’s 
eminent success to a great extent lies in his 
Magnetic power and his patient, persevering 
firmness and equanimity of temper. All can fol- 
low his example to the extent of their capacities, 
end those who are so far destitute of the traita 
Necessary to manage animals that they can 
not improve on the modes now prevalent on 
the streets and in the fields, should not be al- 
lowed to exercise their barbarism on the suffer- 
ing oxor noble horse. Rarey is areformer, and 
deserves the kind remembrance of all who love 
that noble animal which, in his highest uses, 
“Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride.” 
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PHRENOLOGY IN PARLIAMENT. 
Oxcx, m that lofty capitol of thought, 
The cranium, a long debate arose, 
In which old timid Ca vriovsxnss was brought 
To tears; ComBATIVENESS to angry blows. 
Unylelding Firusess occupied the ohale ; 
EvENTUALITY the records kept 
„Man“ was the question of discussion there 
„Was he n seraph, or a worm that crept ?” 


Cavsatrrr, whose full-orbed forehead shone, 
A moon lo the dark midnight of nis hair, 
Seemed itke a monarch rising from his ibrone, 
For nature crowned him king and leader there, 
His words were few, but they were facts on fre; 
His logis lightened, and be thundered truth: 
“Man is God's greatest work, and should aspire 
To heaven, commencing in the dawn of youth. 


The universe,” he ssid, (was built for bim, 
With the vast ecaffulding of sun and star, 
And the great future in the distance dim, 
Speeding past ages from the times afar, 
Would raise him from the groveling dust below 
To noble manbood an · to god-like deeds - 
Make his wmotiona, like the rivers, faw, 
While his great heart grows broader than hh creeds.” 


Soon as the great logician stopped hia epeech, 
A little, pinched-up mummy of a mun, © 
With gimlet eyes, and lips like the black leech. 
And skin too sung for bis b-nes, began, 
Io tones a cross betwixt a growl and squeal, 
To say, The end of human life js gaia. 
Man bas a pock-t, not a heart to feel, 
And he who does not fil it Lives in vain, 


Bothschild, and nat the chitd of God, I know 
Is h wored most on earth by young and old. 
Gold is the god before which nations bow, 
And man in heaven will mine the streets of gad. 
These sentiments Ac IsITIVENEss poke. 
Hard by the coffers where hls wealth was bid, 
When Miarurolxss, brimmed over with a joke, 
Cried, “ Lock your ches, and sit upon the lid. 


And when yon die, to pay that debe you owe, 
Leave all your hoarded trensures lu your urn. 
For they will surely melt where you wit! go, 
and paper there, though well indorsed, will barn 
But since you have no soul to luac or save, 
You need not be afraid of pallid deat ; 
No rent is poid hy tenants of the gra ve, 
No run upon tts bank to draw a breuth.” 
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All this tbe jolly speaker said, and more, 
With laughter wreathing hie goorknatured face. 
“ Will some: nem ve that I may taka the floor I 
Suid Wet, who scarce conld find a standing-place. 
Fair as Adonis, plump of limb. and tali. 
Wearing red lips and melancholy eyes, 
This neck, and head round sa a cannonball, 
AMATIVENESS, Whose words were winged with sighs, 


With deep emotion, and in under-tones, 
Said, * Now the truth transparently ts seen, 
The hearts of Joyal men were meant for thrones. 
Where lovely woman should be erowned the queen. 
To feel her soft heart pulaing in her palm 
To win from her ripe lips one throbbing k ls 
To feel the pressure of her round, white arm, 
I'd rlak my present and prospective bilas. 


I would not have a president nor king 
To rule the reatm ln whicb I live and move, 
Bat some dear woman with a wedding ring 
Should be my queen of hearts, and reign in love. 
Heaven left more than its light in woman’s eyes 
More than its beauty ln her features feir, 
A Wingless watcher from the starr, skies, 1 
The onticle reveals the angel there.” 


Next VIZXIRATTOR, with solemn air 
And earnest countenance, arose to eprak. 
He wondered at the nonsense uttered there, 
And thought the sentiment was worse than weak. 
Man should not worship woman. God alone 
Should reign in every humar heart supreme. 
He would not bear a rival neer His throne, 
So wake young love from his luxurious dream. 


He mast not forfeit his immortal eoul 
On the eweet altar of a lady's lips, 
Nor drown his young heart in the coral bowl, 
From which intoxicated passion sips. 
He honored woman in her proper sphere, 
But she was human only, not divine, 
Wrr laughed, and said, “ that her circumference here 
In boops was twenty feet of crinuline. 


Bhe had been called a hemisphere”—a laogh 
Rang from the open mouth and beart of Mirra~ 
“ Now she's man's better and his bigger half, 
And love dreams that her sphere ls heaven, not 
. earth.” 
Then Cauriovenzas, white-haired and old, arose, 
And, trembling, leaned upos his oaken crutch ; 
He wiped his watery eyes and blowed his nose, 
Baid he had much to say. “ Why, then, say much,” 


Baid Wrr. 
stand, 
80 down be sat, white as a ghost with fear, 
Took down his spectacles with trembling hand, 
And from the dim glass wiped a timid tear. 
Then Horz sprang to his feet, his radiant eyea 
Illumed his cheerful face witb Joyful light, 
As the bright glory of the evening ekies 
Fioods with ite beauty the fair brew of night. 


His voice seemed Uke tbe ring of golden belte, 
And his freeh heart beat in the healthy strain ; 
His words dropped in the soul like drops in wells, 
That thirst agape for showers of summer rain. 

In every cloud he saw an angel’s wing— 
In every storm a bow of promise bent: 

He heard the heuvenly choir of seraphe sing, 
And saw God through the starry firmament, 


Now, this was more tban he could 


He sald golden futnre walts to crown 
Man with unfading wreaths of roses sweet, 
That might shall vot forever trampie down 
The right into the dust beneath {ts feet ; 
Toat those who piant their lives with noble deeds 
Shall ere them bloom in trath and living worde, 
As flowers spring up and blossom from the seods 
Soauered upon the soll by singing birds. 


Next Ibnarrry addressed the chair, 
In richest language, classical and chaste; 
On hie bread forehead rolled a wave of hair, 
A rose peeped from his button, near the waist. 
He spoke of flowers of every form and hue, 
Sald that the beauty of the summer skies, 
Sunshine and starlight, and the heavenly blue, 
Had been repeated in the wild-fiowers’ eyes. 
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That jewel of the atr, the orlole, 
Bright skeins of sky and sunshine wove in strains, 
Embodiment of some sweet poet's soul, 
Magnificent musician of the plains— 
Hangs his moss cradle on the lonely tree, 
Where night shail watch it wiih a thousand eyes, 
And winds shall rock it with hands none can sce, 
And God shull guard it with his sleepless skies. 


Behold the laureato of the lisbning air 
Ascending to the ety at morn and even, 
Spirit of song climbing the starry elair, 
With bywns for angels at the gate of heaven. 
Tbese birds and blossoms teach the human race 
The lesson which the loyal heart will know— 
Man, like the flower, to hruven should turn his face, 
And wiag his heart wilh -ong from vale below. 


„All that is very fine, indeed,” said WIr; 
Four Isngoage blossoms into sweetest song, 
Bat Pegasus and the poets need a bit 
Of eomething in the mouth to help along. 
The halting fvotstep or the imping verse—” 
Finwness, who flied with dignity the chair, 
Brought down the gavel, and in language terse 
Called Wir to order, and restored it chere. 


SPrierrvairy, as white as snow, 

With his then hend upon his pulsing heurt, 
Arcee, and Light” was written on his brow, 
The flutter of the enrtaln made him start. 

For he, at frat, supposed a ghost was nesr, 
Yet he was not afratd of ghouls and spooks, 
For bie pure intuitions were as clear 
As pebbles shining in the summer brooks. 


Man needs some holy angel here to guide 

His wandering footsteps through this vale of tears, 
Or he may step trom virtue’s patb aside, 

And scourge wit: wastiug grief his future years. 
My mental vision brings the distant near, 

I see through substance and through space afar; 
My soul has vision, and my heart can hear 

The voices speaking in the morning star.“ 


Bxxxvoiunce stood up with smiling face, 
Humanity upon his forehead shone, 
And charity, with every sister grace, 
Crowned him their monarch on bis holy throne. 
For man—man's present and prospective weal,” 
He anid, “ I'll give my purse, my hand, my soul,“ 
And then bis feeting heart furced him to feel 
Within his pockets, and he gave the whole. 


His name stood first on the charitable list, 
He never torned with scorn the poor away, 
Nor held the doliar witb convulsive fist, 
For fear the little Joker would not stay. 
His hand was open like his gener.us heart, 
His lips were masicai with pleasant words; 
Should he, alas! from this cold world depart, 
We'd miss him, as the woods would miss the birds. 


ConsTRucTIVENEss next came, with rules and lines 
Upon his brow and earnest-lovking face ; 
His Jack-knife was a caution to the pines, 
His pencil seldom failed to leave its trace. 
Man is a curious creature, and can build 
Great Easterns, or a cable telegraph, 
Make treaties with Japan, aud have them filled 
With words tbat would become en epitaph.” 


“That ia, dead letters, I suppose you mean,” 
Batd Wrr, bis face aglow with radiant pun ; 
1 Our brother Jovathan ja not so green, 
He can not take good care of number one.” 
Then Imitation, pereonating Tom, 
Save in complexion looked a very Jap, 
A regal visitor, indeed, fresh from 
Great Jeddo, and be funny little chap 


Wished in hie heart the ladies loved bim too; 
"Twas laughable to see him—sly youug coon! 
He played his canning tricks on belle and beau, 
And asked a heauty to become Tycoon. 
He said but tile, though he acled mach 
Indeed, he made one think of that * What la it?” 
Barnum keeps: Joyce Heath’s youngest orpban child, 
Which any one for a few cents may visit, 
If he will draw his admiration mild. 
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How Mrxrnrolxres did laugh to see the fan! 

Wrr shook bis head. and sir pped his tule knees, 
When Ca.ocxartion, courting number one, 

Bald man was not designe for scenes like these. 
He should add to his graces, and divide 

His time among the virtuous and good; 
Subtract no evil— pra: tice far and wide 

The Golden Rule, so little understood. 


Up roee Looauiry, who knew bis placa, 
Though on the sea of fierce dtecuesion tossed q 
The square and compass on his brow and face 
Made it impossible he sbould be lost. 
“Though this world ls a lonesome wilderness, 
Without the heart here finds a kindred heart, 
The compass nature givea to guide and bless 
With that, why should he from the right depart?” 


Evsnrvatitry put down his pen, 
Or, rather, pressed it elose behind hfs ear, 
As though he meant to plume his organ when 
He spoke, or wing the words the rest should hear. 
“Mun,” he satd, with gravity, “ is bat a sorolt 
On which the record of a hfe is kept, 
And the chlef end of the immortal soul 
Is to remember where he fed and ‘slept? ” 


The songs of this day may be statutes next 
Tunes are the best thoughts ery stalized in sound,” 
Baid Tung. Lax AOR wus evident vexed, 
And spoke rigbt up and down and af! around. 
His speech was tree from ibought, but fat of word 
Indeed, he had a cataract of sy!lablea— 
His lipe, like the responding mo- king - bird, 
Could never put the thought in what It telle. 


AGRERABLENESS did not rise at all— 
He was tvo pleasant and polite to say 

The studied comp!iments tbat sometimes call 
A smile of Joy, like sunshine by the way. 

Inna pros sald, “ Wherever I roam, 
Upon ths land or on the yeasty sea, 

There is no place in all the world like home 
Castle or cot, home is the place for me.” 


Conga Tv NRG said he would cross the main 
To fight the champton on old England's shore ; 
Take off the belt, and then come back again, 
And laugh to hear the British lion roar. 
Deateuctivanrss vowed he would shed 
The blood of mortal man who dare offend ; 
He liked tri-colors, blue and white and red, 
Thougb painted without pencils by his haud. 


Though ALimentivensss worked well his jaws, 
And opened wide his mouth, and frequently, 
He did not speak, but opened it because 
He loved to eat, and would not walt to dry. 
Poor man! he bad a stomach broad and deep, 
And a capacious mouth well stretched to match ; 
He worked it on tobacco in his sleep, 
And at the table kept It to the scratch, 


SunlLrurrr stern'as a monntain stood, 
That locked upon the waiting bills below, 
Before it haris upon the ailent wood 
Its awful avalanche of ice and snow, 
Bun-erowned and tall, I saw bim rise, 
The admiration of the multitnde ; 
His large orbs won their azure from the akles. 
His velus with liquid lightuing were imbued. 


“ Bebold the oak.” he said, “king of the vale— 

He weare the thunder scare upon hie breset, 
And lifts us arms tu wrestie with the gule 

That comes with tightning armed across the waste. 
Amid {ts foliage the linnet sings 

The song that mocks the pet's sweetest lay; 
Above, a thousand years of widening rings, 

Where natare’s perfect record marke her way. 


For written there upon the folded seroll, 
Within the archives of the noble oak, 
The history of the seasons as they roll 


| 
i 
Is joticd down, pointed with lightelng stroke, 


So tbat the future wanderer o'er the plaine, 

In this falr land of rocks and wood-acenes wild, 
May hear facts blossom into song, in s'ralne 

That please alike philosopher and chiid. 
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Tho mountain leans its head against the akies, 

And looks beyond the clouds where thunders rell, 
Bo man, through faith, lifte bis adoring eyes 

Above the forms of earth that clog the soul. 
His heart is like the ever-heaving sea, 

That breaks in waves upon the waiting shore, 
Until his manly bosom beating free, 

Abends to heaven, where cares shall vex no more. 


He reads a lesson in the budding rod, 

And in the language of un winding streams; 
The rainbow is the autegraph of God, 

Writ, in soft rain-drope, on the sun's bright beams.” 
Thus epake Svmtusrry, and all were still 

I noticed, while with wondrous power he spoke; 
nme could scarce control his tron will, 

And Mrararo.yess restrained his laugh and joke. 


Bat it was laughable, indeed, to see 
How Sxxr-Retzxx beld up bis lite head; 
He wondered what right anybody had to be 
While he was living or when he was dead. 
His thoughts were ants, bis head of ant-bill shape; 
Wrr said, “Combe on the Head” would suit com- 
Although he had the forehead of an ape, [plete ; 
He had vast understanding in bis feet 


Comsarrverzas grew knotty in the fist; 
Dastauctrvmess turned purple in the face; 
Evewrvarrry read loud his list; 
And Ornar cried, “ You all are out of piace.” 
Tomanittvmiess said be would go heme; 
While AXT XXS Just took a drink; 
Old Cauriovsrzes fled from the noisy room; 
Cavsauity implored them all to think. 


Aogqoistrrvenzes grasped his darting purse ; 
Bxonurrvennes his inmost thought concealed ; 

Horx thanked the fates that matters were no worte; 
And Vewzzation to his God appealed. 

Lawevaes harangued the mob in wordy strains; 
Bxxrvolzxox held out a friendly hand; 

There SzLF-Earaen his love of self maintains ; 
AGEREABLEN Ess tried to console the band. 


Wrr cracked bis Jokes at other folks’ expense; 
And Iurrarior teok him nicely off; 
AMATIVENZs8 would not drive women henoe ; 
Vrrarrynxxes did not regard his cough. 
Comsravorrvenxes procecded with his plan ; 
And Ipzarrrr began to soar ; 
Funn arose, and ordered every man 
To take his seat, or leave the senate floor, 


Tous quiet was restored, and peace prevailed 
In the great capitol of thought once more; 
Apologies were made to those assailed 
By angry organs on the congress floor. 
Laravaan, delighted, made another speech; 
Turm was so pleased, he sang aloud for Joy; 
While Vanzeatios prayed, and tried to preach, 
Wir set the group abont him in a roar, 


And they adjourned at last to reet, 
To feast themselves for exercise and play, 
And while the human heart vibrates the breast, 
They will hold sessions each eventful day. 
Ob! it is true this parliament controls 
The sublunary matters bere below ; 
If nature has omitted noble souls 
For bodies here, she marke it on the brow. 
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Mrapr Bnornzna. Among the eminent 
Photographie artista of this metropolis, the talented and 
enterprising Meade Brothers stand lu the front rank. 
They have been cstablished twenty years, eleven of which 
have been at their present location, 288 Broadway, near the 
Astor House. Their piace has recently been nicely refit- 
ton, and their gallery of pictures onntains Mx eneeses of 
many Europeans, as well as Americans, of eminenes. It 
is not necessary t» say that every style of picture known 
to the art can be procured at this establishment, 

Roors. J. D. Sage, 13 Canal Street, New 
York, is a genius in the department of roofs. He takes 
rusted or rotten roofs to repair and keep in good condition 
for a term of years, for a certain eum per annum, and he 


is thus benefit-ng houscholders, and at the same time 
doing a first-rate Ousiuess fur himsel. We have tried his 
work, anu lke it, 
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ABOUT SOMBBODY. 


IT is said that every boy has a hungry year 
—a year in which he grows rapidly, and in 
which, though he may eat himself full, he 
never has enough. There is generally also in 
the experience of every energetic specimen of 
the masculine gender, an exceedingly wise 
year, in which nobody can tell him anything 
that he did not know before, or which he can 
not improve by emendation. But this wise 
season, unlike the Sophomore season in college, 
frequently lests several years instead of one, 
and nowhere do we think it is more signally 
evinced than among clerks; and it is for their 
especial benefit that this article is written. 

We have often noticed, and presume the ex- 
perience of thousands of others will indorse 
the statement, that clerks from sixteen to 
twenty-three years of age are always much 


more pert, exacting, impudent, and patronizing | 


in their advice and in their ungenerous eriti- 
cisms upon customers, than are persons from 
thirty to fifty years of age, especially the lat- 
ter. If a customer wants an article, and does 
not find precisely that which suits him, the 
young clerk will insist npon it that he can not 
find a better article or a cheaper in the mar- 
ket, or will in some other way contrive to 
show his own wisdom and the want of it in the 
middle-aged man or woman who may chance 
to be the customer. If one wants information 
he rarely gets a civil, polite, generous answer 
from one of these popinjays. In Washington 
Street, Boston, the beardless clerk thinks the 
eminent clergyman, judge, or lady from the 
interior must be green not to know the way 
to the Revere House; and the brainless snob 
of Broadway supposes everybody ought to know 
the way to the Dusseldorf Gallery, to the 
Metropolitan Hotel, or to Barnum’s Museum, 
and they are not slow in endeavoring to manu- 
facture something which they call wit out of 
any apparent want of knowledge or experi- 
ence of the city which any person may evince, 
while, at the same time, with all their fancied 
wisdom they hardly know that Pumpkins do 
not grow in the ground and potatoes on trees, 
Ninety times in a hundred you will not ob- 
tain a civil answer from one of those graceless 
sparks, if a question happens to be in the 
slightest degree out of the line of their par- 
ticular vocation, or such a question as they 
may not suppose exactly relevant to their par- 
ticular department of business. On the other 
hand, if you ask the same question of a man 
old enough to be a father to those wise young- 
sters, ninety times in a hundred you will 
not only get a civil, but a gracious, answer ; 
and on going into a store, hotel, railroad sta- 
tion, daguerrean saloon, or other place of pub- 
lie resort, we never fail to look about to find 


some one advancing to middle life, or even to 
old age, if we want to ask the simplest ques- 


tion for our own convenience. A few gray 


haire, a little baldness, or some honest wrin- 
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kles in the face serve as a guaranty to us that 
the man has lived long enough to learn to be 
civil; that he may have been in strange 
places and wanted information ; that he has 
seen enough of the world to know that cer- 
tain articles of food, certain descriptions of 
goods are not common to and familiar witha 
people of certain localities. 

What would one think on landing at Char- 
leston or Savannah, direct from Portland, 
Maine, or Halifax, perceiving trees which were 
new to him, he should step into a respectable 
store near at hand, and seeing a handsome, 
well-dressed clerkidle at the counter, and step- 
ping up to him should ask: “ Will you please, 
sir, tell me what trees those are?” and he were 
to reply, with a sneering laugh and a leering 


. look at his associates, “Why! don't you 


know those trees? I reckon you must be 
smart not know the palmetto tree.” Or sup- 
pose a gentleman from Charleston or Savannah 
to land at Portland some bright morning, 
never having spent any time at the North, 
but being perfectly familiar with the palmetto 
and other Southern trees and plants—suppose 
he were to ask in a similar way relative to 
trees in the streets of Portland, which he 
had never seen in the South, in like manner 
he might expect the young blood to laugh at 
his ignorance and insult him by asking him if 
he had been brought up in a band-box and 
did not know a spruce tree. Now, we ven- 
ture to say that in either case a middle-aged 
man would have said: “ Certainly, sir; that 
is the palmetto tree, or, “that is the spruce 
tree. I suppose you are from the South, or 
North?” or, “Is this your first visit to this 
region?“ and on being answered in the affir- 
mative, he would reply in a way that would 
show his earnestness to communicate any- 
thing which would minister to the informa- 
tion or the pleasure of the stranger. When a 
man has traveled over nearly every available 
degree of latitude, he will learn that every- 
thing does not grow in the place of his nativ- 
ity; will learn that the orange, the palmetto, 
and the pineapple are not to be found along- 
side the spruce, the beech, or the sugar- 
maple; indeed, a person can travel but a 
short distance without finding something new, 
strange, and interesting, and it ie only the 
person of little knowledge who will sneer at 
a person’s want of information in any particu- 
lar thing. 

We therefore venture the advice to those 
young sprouts (supposing, of course, they 
will regard it es an impertinence), to give a 
civil answer to every candid, civil question, 
whether the person be one of apparent im- 
portance or not. If he be poor and ignorant, 
you can not afford to degrade yourself by an 
impertinent and unsatisfactory answer. He 
needs your assistance, and it should not be 
refused. If he be elderly and respectable, he 
doubtless could teach you your alphabet in 
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nearly every subject except the one to which 
you are particularly devoted, and possibly, 
even, he may have been reared to that. Sup- 
pose he does not know the way to the Revere 
House or Astor House, is that proof positive 
that in all culture and general information he 
is not your superior? Eminent individuals, 
whose personal appearance was not attractive 
or prepossessing, have been, in many instances, 
anubbed by their inferiore. A chief. justice 
by some dandy sprout of the law, or a bishop 
by a juvenile coxcomb of the cloth, has 
been set aside as an old codger, to the 
amusement of said “codger’ and the lasting 
chagriu of the self-complacent wiseacre who 
forgot his duty to age, whether distinguished 
and eminent or not. We say to the young, 
treat all persons civilly. especially the weak 
and the ignorant. He shows his nobleness by 
his kindness to the poor and the uncared-for. 
The great and honored will secure reapect 
easily enough from all. It costs nothing to 
honor the honorable ; hence those whose stock 
of good breeding is smal] can do that, but it 
takes a good supply to respond graciously to 
the weak, the unknown, and unhonored. 


— 


THE PEOPLE LIKH IT. 


Yas, the people like the Journat. In some 
houses it has found a home for twenty years, 
and will for twenty years to come. We like 
old friends. Good wine, like true friends, im- 
proves by time. He whose heart is in the 
right place does not think the leas of his 
friends because the snow that never melts has 
fallen on their locks, 

Some of our subscribers have returned to 
us yearly for so long a time that their hand- 
writing looks familiar as the face of an old 
friend; and not only are letters from such in- 
dividuals welcome in a business point of view, 
but they bear such words of approval and en- 
couragement that they possess a double value. 
Of such letters we give the following speci- 
mens: 

G. F. R. writes, “You may regard me as a 
regular subscriber for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journau to the end of my life, for I consider 
it worth to me more than five times the 
amount it costs; indeed, I prefer it to any 
journal or periodical with which I have any 
acquaintance.” 

A subscriber from Stockton, Mo., writes, 
„Those who have taken the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Joux NAL. are highly pleased with it, and will 
continue to be, so long as it pursues that high 
and independent courte which characterizes 
its past history, and remains entirely neutral 
in respect to politics.” 

J. S. B., of Ohio, writes, Feb. 9, “I should 
not send you so small a remittance, but it is 
very difficult to get up clubs these times. I 
have taken the JourNnaL, without intermission, 
for the last fifteen years, and hope to continue 
to do so through life.” 


Bassitt’s French CHEMICAL ERasive 
Boar, advertised in another column, proves, on trial, to 
de all that fs claimed. 


PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS 
are most invaluable, as shedding light on the dis- 
positions of 

Parents and Children; 
showing the former how to regulate their own 
tempers and dispositions, especially as they are 
brought out in the treatment and training of the 
latter—to -> 
Hosbands and Wives, 
teaching them how to become more and more 
adapted to each other, and thereby avoiding do- 
mestic jars, and securing all of earthly happiness 
possible to their natures—to 
Young Ladies and Gentlemen, 
teaching who are, and who are not, mentally qual- 
fied to enjoy life together, and who may, and who 
never should, marry— to 
Apprentices and Clerks, 
showing what trade or avocation each is best qual- 
ified to fill with Aealth, pleasure, and profit—to 
Business Partners, 
showing who can harmonize, and who possess the 
kind of talent fitted to manage business with the 
least capital, the least riak, the least friction and 
greatest prosperity—to those who are ambitious 
to enter the 
Learned Professions, 
pointing out the line of scholarship or profession, 
whether editing, teaching, writing, preaching— 
the Law, Medicine, or Legislation, eto, beat 
adapted to each—thus presenting to each person 
a guarantee and guide to 
Saceess and Happiness. 
Charts, amply illustrated, with full written 
descriptions of character, given daily at 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


A PREMIUM. 


Reanprn, if you will send us a clab of Twenty 
New Subscribers for the Purrno.oaicax Jour- 
NAL, snd Ten Dollars, before the firat day of May 
next, we will send you, as s Premium, post paid, 
a copy of our work, entitled Epvcation Com- 
PLETE, price Two DorLAns Firry Cents, for 
a description of which see advertisement in the 
present number. This offer will hold good until 
tho first day of May, and no longer. New sub- 
scriptions for the Warer Cune Jovaxal. may 
form a part of clubs as above, if convenient. 


To Correspondents. 


E. W. T.— Ist. Does large Conacientiousness, 
without regard to its comhinations, deter a person from 
feeling a superiority over others? 

Ans No. That is not the office of Conscientionsness at 
elt. F? has to do with right and wrong, justice and injus- 
tioo Gelf-Esteem gives a disposition to feol consequential, 
Independent, proud-spirited, and, if you will, a superiority 
over others. When such conduct ie analyzed by the intel- 
lect, Conscientlousvess may recognize the injustice of any 
course calculated to depress one who is worthy, and to 
to assume his place without Just cause or right. 


3d. Does large Form delight in colors, witnont reference 
Ideality or Color? 


Ans. No. Form Jndges of shape, Color of hue and 
shade, and Ideality receives pleasure from the harmony 
of all the qualities which combine to make beauty and 
perfection. 


These questions should have been answered in your 
own mind Thelr very statement seems to be a sufficient 
answer to them; and we introduce them here to induce 
you, and others who incline to ask questions, to endeavor 
to answer for themselves questions so simple and plain as 
these appear to be. — 


H.— Ist. What is the temperament of s person 
who is very short, slim, enugly bulit, with a long faos 
aharp nose, very fine white skin, black hair, and blue eyes 


Ans. Seldom is a question propounded to us on the 
temperaments which contains anytbing like so clear and 
Qistinet a description as would enable us to judge with 
sufficient accuracy to venture a positive ant wer. We 
desire that persons should study the temperaments, not 
only for their own gratification, but to render that knowl- 
edge practical and useful to themselves. There is hardly 
a month that we do not recelve letters on the subject of 
temperament. If any person will take the trouble to order 
the “ Illustrated Seif-Instructor,” which costs by mail but 
fifty cents, handeomely bound, he will have a pretty full 
explanation of the temperaments, with portraits to iHus- 
trate them, together with a description of the characteris 
ties which are most common to each kind of temperament. 
Besides this, he will have a work of a hundred engravings 
on the subject of Phronology, and a full description of the 
nature and quality of each of the mental faculties. 

The temperament of the individual mentioned by our 
questioner, namely, “a short, slim, snugly-built person, 
with long face, sharp nose,” ete., is doubtless Mental pre- 
dominating. The tlack hair, if it be coarse, would indi- 
cate more of the Motive, and something of the Vitel The 
long face and sharp nose Indicate again the Mental tem- 
perament. 

3d. In examini 
this er that poy Retiree fubotited fi from the father 
or mother. How can you tell? 

Ans, We wrote an article of several pages in the Jova- 
MAL, some three years ago, entitied “Resemblance to 
Parents,” in which we endeavored to explain the subject 
pretty folly. We introduced several portraits as examples 
of persone resembling the father or the mother, or each in 
part. We can only say here that certain forms and quall- 
ties pertain to the masculine, and other forms and quali- 
ties pertain to the feminine. These are shown in the out- 
liue of the body, the features, and the phrenologtoal 
organe. The man has more Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
Causality, Combativenees, and Destruetlveness; the wo- 
man, more Veneration, Inhabitiveness, Cautiousness, 
Approbativeness, and Parental Love. with a better devel- 
opment of the organs of Memory. 


GuLeLmus.—lest. Does exercise and persever- 
ance in mathematica, particularly figares or algebra, drill 
any of the intellectual faculties but Calculation ? 

An. The special function of the faculty seems to be 
calenlation in general. Those who have the power of 
mental arithmetic have the organ large. Colburn and 
otber eminent mental catculators were largely endowed 
with the organ. Dr. Gall calis it the sense of numbers, 
and still he states distinctly that arithmetic ts its chief 
sphere. He regards it, also, as the organ of mathematics 
in general. Dr. Spurzheim, on the other band. limits its 
functions to arithmetic, algebra, and logarithms, and is of 
opinion that the other branches of mathematics, snch as 
geometry, are not the simple results of this faculty, Most 
eminent mathematiclaue, espeelally those who excel in 
pure mathematica, bave had Causality, Continuity, and 
Firmness, Dr. Gall observes, that when the organ of Cal- 
culation predominstes ln an individual, all his faculties 
receive an impression from it. ie knew a physician in 
whom it was very large, who labored to reduce tne study 
of medicine, and even the virtue of particular medica- 
monte, to mathematica! principles ; and one of his friends, 
having a similar development, endeavored Lo establish a 
universal language on similar principles. 

Dr. Vimont mentions an experiment which convinces 
him that dogs have an Idea of numbers. At a certam 
hour, on twelve successive evenings, he gave a dog three 
pieces of meat, which he threw Into different parte of the 
room. Afterward, he kept one piece of meat on the table, 
and threw down the other two. The animal came for 
them as usual; but not flnding the third piece, be 
to search for it in every part of the room, and harked in 
order to obtain it ben Dr. Vimont throw down the 
third piece, fw cries immediately ceased. Its behavior 


was the same when fonr or five pieces of meat were used 
in the experiment, 


2d. What studies are best adapted to drill the mind for 
sound reasoning upon different subjecta ? 


Ane. Mathematics, Metaphymica, Chemistry, and His- 
tory. 
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Adbertisements. 


ApvexTieemenrs intended for this Journal, to 
secure Insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they arc to appear, Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Txems.—Twenty-fve cents a line each Insertion. 


DISEASES or THE THROAT AND 
LUNGS. 


HY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

There i» no doubt that the author has clearly traced this 
‘very prevalent and rapidly increasing class of disease to 
ther trae origin, wad pointed out tbe best, and the onl 
ravooal, plan of orevention or cure, The wie- pres 
distrioution, therefore. of this litle book can hardty full to 
eave thousands of valns»ia lives, while ils teachings, If 
generally adopts! by society, would atouce arrest the fare 
ful ravagea of consumption aod he kindred meladies, 
which how brevtes, ere long, 10 ruin, if pot exterminate, 
the human rive, 

Lia Contents embrace: Preliminary Remarks Forms of 
Consumoption—Other AM chene of the Vhrowt and Longe 
> Goography of Consumption tn the Waited Stutes— 
Causes of Quosumption—Persons moat Liable 1o Consump- 
ton—Staves of Consumpthon—Prognsis—Treatment of 
Coueumption—Tem perature and Climate—Ciothmg—Diet 
—Drink—Buthing—“* Poroat-Aul”—Quinsy —Croup—Dip- 
1 —Iufluenza— IN 

den aid, for 15 centa. 
pies oent pop FOWLEE AND WELLS, 
203 Broadway, New York. 


‘ > A 

Mırcu Cows anp Darry Farw- 
ING; Comprising the Breeds, Breeding, and Management 
Ju Health wud Lees, of Dairy and oiher Brock ; ihe 
Belectinn of Men Cows with ajali explanation of Gue- 
bons Methan, the Cuhure of Forage Plants, and the prow 
duction of Miik, Ru ter, ond Cheese; embalying tne moat 
recent Improvemenm, und adaped to Farming m the 
Untied Siates snd British Provinoes, With u Trentise 
upon ine Dairy Husbandry of Holand ; to which is added 

orefall’s System of Dairy Management By Cuarnes L. 
Frist, Seerctary of the Mussetu-ers Board of Agrwnul- 
tore, author of A Treatise on Grosses und Forage 
Pinus,“ eto. Liberally Lluawa ed. 

The above vatuanle work—the best, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, yer Issued upon the subject—Is for sule at 
the office of thla paper. 

OWLER AND WELLS, 
aus Bradway, New York. 


One vol., 12m Price, 61 60. 


AMERICAN WER DS AND USEFUL 


PLANTS. Beine asecond and Ilustrated edition of Agri- 
cultura} Bolany; an enameration and description of dee 
ful plants ano weeds, while mert the notice or require the 
attention of American nericulturiams, By Wm, Durling- 
ton, M.D. Every Farmer or Farmer's son who wishes to 
koow the naines and character of tue plants growing on 
bis farm, abould Stu, this honk, 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 
35 Broadway, New York. 


A Proxoerarme REPORTER 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 
Qualifications: Ile mum bave geod healt, and willing 
to Hive 10 a Water-Care—Our Home; must be n gentleman 
in habita und manners, of good moral evaracters u goud, 
plain, vlean-haoded writer, und who can report easily 
2 110 % 125 words in à minute. References asked and 
ven, 

* Address JAMES C. JAOKSON, M PD., W 

t. 


Dausville, Livingston Count, N. Y. 
How ro Rise ix THe WORLD. 


—Youogz men, to inawe success, should be temperate, 
active coarlents, prom, caren, persevering, honorable, 
honest. reepectal, generous, and shold generally “Know 
Themsetves.” Porevology teaches Selt-knowlelge, and 
with it all the Christian graces, Wagether wilh the mius 
operandi of rising iu the world. Practical ietructions, 
With examinetiiis aud written deseriotios, given by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 809 Bromiway. 


New edition, I vol, sheep. Price, poat-pald, $1. 7. 


Every Mas His Own Lawyer. 
Belnz a Complore Gwda in all Matters of Law and 
Business Negoterions 
FOR EVERY STATE IN THE UNION, 
Address FOWLER AND WELLA, 
d Broodway, New York, 


PHRENOLOGY.—STRANGERS AND 


citizens will find the Luv CANNET an ne 
able plore to visi. It cines many rare curiosities. 
Examivanons, with charts ane fall writen deseripijona of 
ebaracter, given daly, Koome aways op aud froe w 
visiiors. No. 808 Broadway, near tue Par! 
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Now wrrm REACH or ALL. 


GROVER & BAKER'S CEL- 
EBRATED NOISELESS SEW- 
ING MACHINE, 495 Broud» 
way, New York. 

Our Patenta being now estab» 
lished by the Curis, wo are en- 
abled to furnish the Groven & 
Baxen Mach ne, with important 
improvements, at greatly RE- 
DUCED PRICES. 

The moderate price nt whith 
Machines, making the Grover & Barer atitch, ean now 
be had, bringa tbem within the react of all, and renders 
the use of Machines muking Inferior stitches as unne ca 
sary as it is untoixe, 

Persona desiring the best Machines, and the right to usa 
them, must not Hul, ba sure to boy Machines making the 
Grover & Barer stich. but also that sneh machines are 
made and stamped under our pawots and thoee of Extras 


Hows, Jr. 
GROVER & RAKER S. M. co., 
40) Beoadway, New York. 
ly 152 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


IHE Water-Jiine JOURNAL FOR 


MAROH contains—Noten of Professional Practice, melud- 
ing Tonsillitis; Moasies, Drugs, and Death; Apoplexy or 
Epilopey;_Cancera; Things I Have Seen jn a Waler- 
Oura: A Dinlogue; Hot Water for Colic: The Human 
Larynx, illustrated; The Pear Tree nod the Daugbler; A 
Leiter by Miss Falrobiid; Water-Cure on tbe Pacifle 
Coan. Tories or THe Mowra—Ethics and Eatheties : A 
Mythical Mystery; Tanay and Lavtution; Hyelenic Re- 
hvenatlin; Herald of Menlth; New York Academy of 

edioine. Anawers to Correspondents; Items from I- 
linols; How | Came to be a Bwdent 

Rich, Readavie, ant Racy, Price, 10 conta, 

The Warer-\'vre Jovrwar ts published monthly, at 
One Dollar a in in advances, by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 805 Broadway, New York. 


DR. BROWN'S 


PATENT Basy-TEenper 


This article of Nursery Purni- 
lure is different from, superior to, 
anil supplies the place of every- 
hing heretofore used for that 
purpose. I combines, by ample 
changes, Which may be Lastantly 
tiie, A BAPE, COMPORTAULE 
SLNRPING COCH, A DELIGHTFUL 
HABY-JUN AR. A TONHY-LOKAK, 
NURSRRY, DINING, AND KOCKING- 
CHAI, A 6WING, A BTYLISU CAR- 
nau AND PERAMBULATOR, A 
PLAY AND WORK-sTAND, It Is 
su-pended from the evillog, or a 
graceful standard, by n steel 

- epring: it fk cushioned +o as to 
re gute bo bedding, and js tust. — 
fully (rimmed in vartos styles, 
8 ranging from $5 to #25. Sent by express äpy- 
where, 

It will save in wasting, in bringing up one child, more 
than its cost, and Muren op tme run aud attention of 
mother and nurse, 

It gives the child entire freedom of action for body and 
limbs, insures a healthy acilon of the stomach and bowels, 
Promotes ond strenginens the mawret mobon and devel- 
opment of the aystem, preserving it from injury or the pos- 
este of danger. 

Li is comenci strong, aud durable, ond to those having 
the care of young children it te indiapensahde, 

N. B.—* The exercise obtained by vur nursery children 
In one of your baby-lenaers, very much alla in their 
proper husten develypment, aud enables us to dispense 
wiih Che serviews of one nseistant nurse.” — Nutro of the 
Home fo the Friend! sa. 

J. 8, BROWN & CO., Warerooma, 6 Broadway, New 
York, between Boud and Bleecker atrects, 

ee Bend for our Circular, 11. 


To LAwIIIS.— To BE SUCCESS- 
fal you should first understand your capabilities and 
powers; vo far in Ita they mav be lolent; a Phrenotogiod 
examination by Prok Fowsex will enable you to Judge 
for yourself Wf auch ia the curse, nnd show you how die 
may be developod, Call at No, 308 Broadway. 


Tun Vouva Max's Woy to 
INTELLIGENCE, RESPECTARILITY, HONOR, AND 
8 fr a very 8 work. oer 
ev young man suould pracur a ropy, Pr 
by mali, 60 Senta. FOWLER AND ELLS? 2 

305 Broadway, New York. 


To Merocnants.—Le you nA A 


ractice) knowledge of Phrenology u would enable you 
Ueteot rogues, and belp yuo in all your Intercourse wilh 
customers, This kn wheter ean be given by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, at No. 80s Broadway. 
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MisceLnaneous Books 
Sent by Mall on receipt of price, 


Manvat History or tHe Unite 
STATES. Prive 88 centa. 


s Masonry ANU Anti-Masonry. Prie 
1. 


Mason’s Practicar Farrrer, fo 
Farmers. Price 75 cents. 


Mecuanican Drawine-Boox Fo 
SELF-INSTRUCTION, Inusirated with £6 Steel Plate 
Fifth Evivon. To which bas been added an E-avy on th 
Theory and Application of Colors, by William Minit 
Archilect. Sheep. Prive (a. 

Meenan’s Amertcan Hanp-Boo 
OF ORNAMENTAL TREES. Price 75 conta 


Mecnantics’ ‘l'ext-Boox, Ax D Et 
GINEERS' PRACTICAL GUIDE. Price §1 25. 


Mera Worker's Assistant, B 
O. Dyrne. Illustrated. Price $i 


Minnesora As Ir Is. Price 81 25 


Mitt wricut’s Guine, with man 
Plates. Price $2 80. 

MisceLtanies Inctuptre NATURE 
ete, By k. W. Emerson Price 61. 

Moore’s Posroar Works, 
Portrait. Pries $1 28. 

Moskt. er's MECHANICAL PRINCIPLE 
OF ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE, wil 
Additions by Prof Mabon of the U, S. Military Academ) 
TOU pages, With numerous Cuta. Price $2 60. 

Mas. Hare's Dictionary or PoETI 
CAL QUOTATIONS. Bewutifully Mustrated. Price $23 


Monner on Scarter Fryer. 56 cts 
Mysreerxs oF Free-Masonry By 
Wm. Morgan, Price 8) cents. 


Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 


James HENEAGE Carrer 


AND MICROSCOPES. 

Should this ment the eye of the above, he ts carnesi), 
enireated to communicate with wa old friend, Edwar 
J. Green (turmerly of Charleston, S. C. ut or Great Pete 
Street, Westminster, Loudon, Egginnd, 


wit! 


To OLERGYMEN.—“ Ie A MAN 


wishes to know pranticuliy what he ia made up of; ifs 
man wishes a knowledge of human nature for definite 
E purposes, there 18 no system woieh wil ald him 
n acquiring thal Knowledge like the system of Phrenol: 

Hex Warp B. ura 

Fruciioul latraction, with written desetiptions of char 
acter, given daily by 

FOWLEE AND WELLS, No. 808 Broadway 
— gl a 


5100 1.00 $1.00 $100. 
$] ONE DOLLAR sent to FOWLER AND 
U 


WELLS, 30> ireaiway, New York, will ure, 
by rotura of frst must, Phonographic Books, 
fom ibe study of which you can, without a 
Wecher, become a practical Verbaum Reporter. 


Conversatiun—Its FAULTS AND 
ITs GRACES. 
Naw edition, revised, with #dditions, Cloth, 60 cents. 


Fos LER AND WELLS, 
No. 3S Broudwas, New York. 


Tun Power or Kiypness! 
Inelading the Principles of Bexnvorexce and Love 
Post-pald, iU ene. 
A RELL UNION DOCUMENT. 
This ia an juvalusble work, und abould be read by all. 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 
805 Broadway, New York, 


To locrors—To kxow THE 
temperaments and montal organization of tho alek, is of 
a greal Importince as the mere knowledge of thoir 
phyalcal coodivon. For, often the dene ie tn the mind, 
Or even when ine holy ls boned, much good could be 
Bcoumiplished. especiuily #ith irdtable propie, by n curreet 
Knowledge aud wpplication of the pride es of Poreaol- 
ogy. Fors farther examination of the subject call apoa 

FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 308 Broad 


way. 
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WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Spwina MACHINES, 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 
With Glass Clott.-P-esser, Impraved Lop-Cbeek, New 
Styie Hemmer, Binder, Corder, ete, 
OFFICE, NO. 605 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“ The machine for family uee.”— Id Hluatruted. 

“Thie Mache makes the L'. CK-STLFCH,’ and ranka 
highest, on account of elasioity, permanence, beauty, and 
general desirable ness of the stiiching when dor e, and the 
wide range o! ite applioation.”— Report of American In- 
attiute, New York. 

Th.)] Rriort was in accordaoce with the previous 
awards ut the 


FAIR OF THE UNITED BTATES AGRICULTURAL 


SOCIETY ; 
at the Fairs of the 
American Institute. New Vork; 
Mechante.’ Association, Boston ; 
Frank lio Institute, Philadelphia; 
Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington; 
Mechanics’ Ivatitute, Baltimore; 
Mechanics’ Arsociation, Cincinnati 5 
K: ntncky Institute, Loutaville; 
Mechanica} Association, St. Louls; 
Merhanies' Institute, Ban Francisco ; 
at the State Fairs of 


Maine, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Mislssippi, Ihinote, 

Councelieut, Missouri, Kentucky, 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
New Jeracy, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Penneylvania, Iowa, California, 


and at hundreds of County’ Faire, 


Youna ARTISTS, IN ORDER TO 


ascertain ectentifically to what particular branch of art 
they are by nature best adapied, should consult a com- 
petent Phrenologst By recriving early and rehable 
advice much time may be saved, reputation and profit 
gained. Courts, with iuil written ceacriptious of character, 
given dau by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 808 Broadway. 


Manual, 


Being a New Theory and System of Practical Penman 
sh-p, Designed as a Text-Buok for Schools and Private 
Stuuenis. 


Tunis is the title of a new work Just iesued, which it ts 
belleved will do more to improve the penmanship of all 
classes than all others ever before written, It wacbes not 
only bow to write, but instrucis in what good writing con- 
sists. Knowing this, the etudent becomes a critic, and 
thfs point attained, nothing but practice is necessary to 
make him un accompliebed peuman. 


Sent by mall, post-p.li, for 60 centa. AGENTS 
WANTED. FOWLER AND WELLS. 
uA Broadway. New York. 


A CLERRKSHIP OR TRapE.— 


Fow re Ax D WELLS, 303 Broadway, ean, by an examina- 
tion of your head, teli you what to undertake, with a 
reasonable hope of suce ss. Charts, with full writen 
description anu advice, given daily, 


Tar PHRRNOLOGIOAL Bust, 


designed especially for Learnera; showing 
E the exact location of all the Organs of the 
Bruin, fully developed, which wilt enable 
every one to study the ecience without an 
instructor. It may be packed and gent with 
eafety by express, or as freight inot by mail) 
N to any purt ot the world. rice, including 
box for pecking, only $1 25. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 

„This ia one of the most ingenious inventions of the age, 
A east made of plaster of Paris. the size of the human head 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and class:ficutions, Those who can not obtain the services 
of a professer may learn. in a very short time, from this 
model beud, the whole science of Purenology, so far as the 
locations of the Organs are concerned.“ -N. J. Daily sun. 
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WEBSTER’S POCKET DICTIONARY.. 
Addresse FOWLER AND WELLS, 
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TO ULERGYMEN.— TO 10UCH THE 
hearts of Toor people you should properly underrtend the 
pnumples of Human Nature, and to understand this you 
should become Lak A with Phrenology. Call upon 

FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 308 Broadway. 
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EF” Readers of this advertisement will please note 


the tollowing offer holds good although the adveriisement 
muy not be coutinged. 


A Box or Soap 


AND A NEW YORK PAPER FOR $. 
OFFICE OF B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 66, G~, 70, 72, anD 74 Wasutxoron BTEEET, 
New YORK. 


Tam briogtog ont a new aud useful article of SOAP, 
which [ brand, 


SUPERIOR FRENCH CHEMICAL ERASIVE SOAP, 


put up ie boxes of tO bara, one pound each. The genuine 
article of Erasive and Detersive Soap bas, since its jutrodue- 
tion lo the American pubitc, been most favorably known 
us the “dest? und cheapest washing soap in market 
Recent discoveries (known to no other manufacturer) en- 
able me to produce an article poxsessing chemical * Dee 
tersive and Erasive” qualities far superior to any other 
Soap in market. 


I CHALLENGE THE WORLD TO PRODUCE ITS 
EQUAL. 

This Soap is rapidly taking the place of all other Soaps 
wherever tutroduced. One pound will go as far as torve 
pounds of ordivary family Soap. But one quarter tbe 
ume und labor are required io do the same amount of 
washing as with the best of family zonp. It wil wash ia 
either hard or salt water, CLOTHES NEED NO BOIL- 
ING, and but litle rubbing wita the hands, THUS 
AVOIDING THEIR WEAR UPON THE WASH- 
BOARD. It does not injure the fabric: on the contrary, 
it preserves It, and Axes the colors, It will remove paint, 
grease, or nns of all kinda. Directions sert in each box 
fur mxking ON!) POUND OF THE ABOVE 80 +P into 
THREE GALLONS OF HANDSOME 80FT SOAP. 
Seud for a box and give it a trial. IT you d not want a 
whole box vourrelf. vet your neizhbors fo join you, and 
divide it, Believing that no family which has once used 
this Soap will ever be without it, and being desirous to 
have its merits widely known, I bave made arrangements 
with the proprietors of the following papers (many of 
whom have tried the Soap, and know ils value), by which 
I am avle for the present 10 offer te any person. remiuing 
me #5 on any solvent bank in the United States, one box 
of the above Soap, and a receipt for one year’s subseripuon 
to eituer of tno followin: New York payers, namely: 

POR ONR TRAR. 

The Weekly Tribune—Wrekly Times—Weekly Day- 
Book—Weekly Sun—Weekly Post—Weekly Word 
Freeman's Journai—The Home Journal—Tue Evangelist 
ae Independent new eubscribers—The Examiner - 
The Methotist—The Century— Agricultur.st— Christian 
Advocare-—Tne Scottish American Journal — Fhe Chroni- 
ele—Vanlty Fair—The New York Courier—Life Ilus- 
trated, by Fowler and Weilsa—Am. Phrenological Journal 
and Water-Cure Journal, both—A book, “ Women of New 
York,” and Hankins’ Family Newapaper—Sclentific 
American ithe best mechanical paper in the world—seve 
enteenth year- Volume IV. commences Jan. 6, 1361). 

FOR BIX MONTHS. 


Frank Lestie’s Illustrated News— Frank Leslte's Month- 
ly Magazlue— Harpers Weekly—Family Weckly Herald 
— New York Ilustrated News—Semi- Weekly Tribune, 
Times, World, and Post—Tne Independent, old subscrib- 
ers—New York Mercury New York Dispatch. 

FOR TWO MONTHS. 

Daily Tribune, Times, Sun, World, aod Post. 

Parties residing in New York City or Brooklyn, N. T., 
will please aid Fifty Cents to pay the carriera fee. 

Please be particular, and give full dircetlons for ship- 
plug the goods. Also, give the name of your Post-office, 
with the State and County in which you reside, 

Address B. T. BABBITT, 

70 Washineion Strect, New Tork. 

P. 8.— will send the Soup, without paper, on the re- 
oerpt of #4 20. 


GOING To SKA. — IP- OWNERS 


would fud it to their advantage to have tbe heads of 
misters, mates, and auilors enrefully examined by a com- 
petent Phrenologist betore sendlug them w sea, Do thee, 
and you may know their exact characte re and competency. 
Fow rz anD WELLS, No, 808 Broadway, give verbal and 
writen descript:ons of character, when desired, whieh 
may be relied ou for accuracy. 


Ilow to Rise IN THE Wor .p. 


—Young men should be temperate, active, courteous, 
promp', careful, persevering, honorable, honest, reaspect- 
fal, generous, and should thoroughly ©“ Know Themselves.” 
Porenology teaches seli-knowledge, aud with it all the 
Christian graces, together sith the modus o, erandt of 
rising in the world. 

Mon. Huraow Mann says: “I tonk upon Phrenology as 
the guide to Pbilosopby and the hand mais of Christianity. 
Whoever dissemin:tes true Phrenology is a pubtie benc- 
factor.” 

Bev. Hener Wanp Breonse says: If a man wishes 
to know practically what he je made up of; if a man 
wishes a knowledge of human nature for definite practieal 
purposes. there is no system which will aid him in acquir- 
ing that knowledge li&e the system o! Phrenolozy. Prac- 
Ucal instructions, with writen descripiiona of charaoter, 
given daily, ** 

OWLER AND WELLS, No. 808 Broadway. 


Our Three Journals. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL | JOURNAL 


was e-tehlished in 19-8, for the Purpose of diffu · tua amon 
the public a Rnowledge of Phrenotogical principles, and 
the value of ineir practical appliestion. 


Its Popularity and Success 


le an index to the reception of its teachin Everywhere, 
all classes have learned that to“ know ihyeelf M man’s 
dounven duty, and that nia guccesa in life depends mach on 
his paderstanding of tbe principles that govern his action. 
The objects of The P enologica: Journal are 


To Reform and Elevate 


the race by teaching man his duty to his God, himself, and 
his fellow-mea—to teach him hia capabilities, and how to 
make the most of them—tbe rea- on of his ſaults. and how 
to correct them—and bow to undersand and obey all thore 


natural Jaws which serve to secure the hl t 
mentai well-being. W 


A Leading Feature 


of the Jouzwat. is the theoretical and philosophical con- 
sideration of Phrenology, and eepeoially lis application to 
Home Evueatiun, Domesue Government, Belf Cohare, 
Selection of Pursuits, Choice of Apprentices, Clerks, As- 
sociates and Partners in Business. 

Published monthly. Terms, $1 a year; ten coples for 88. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

803 Broadway, New Tork. 


Tae Warer-Cure JOURNAL. 


There is no publication in the world from which you 


ean gat go much valuable information relati: 
Laws of Life and Health, as a 7e eae 


The Water-Cure Journal, 


In it the troe nature and cause of disease are fully and 
rationally explained, and one of its principal objects 1s to 


How to Keep Well. 


But as some from hereditary affections, or supposed una- 
vadable causer, do not enjoy health, one depariinent of 
the JOURNAL ts devoted to urticles relative tothe treatment 
of diseases, where you muy learn 


How to Recover Lost Health. 


The Jouznar is now tn the fifteenth year of publication, 
and thousands in every part of the country are ready to 


testify to the priceless henefi:s they have derived from its 
perusal, 


Published monthly at $1 a year. Ten copies, $5. 
FOWLER AND WELLB, 
808 Broadway, New Tork 


Lire [LLUSTRATED.— A FIRST- 
CLASS WEEKLY PICTORIAL FAMILY PAPER. 
The cestan of this paper ts to give euch a weekly eume 
mary of fucta. fiction, science. philosophy. general Itera- 
ture, and news, we will meet the iatetlectual wants of each 
fatty in all their diverse mental developments. Ip its 
colu/ uns the cor:ous and amusing are combined with the 
useful and practical. Oue or more 


Tales, 


of an anexceptionable moral tendency, are given each 
week, Sketches of whatever is curious and interesting in 


the realms of 
Nature and Art 


constitute a prominent feature in ita calumas; and these 
are so diversified In their eu. qect- Mutter aa to suit all ve 
tieties of taste aud mentul development. 


Bural Affaira, 


and the Interesis of agriculture, horticalture, and frait 
culture generally, are r. presented in a leading depart- 
ment of the paper. This feature of our Journal has met 
with universal approval. 


New Inventions, 


ealculated to save labor, promote comfort, abridge enfer- 
ing, and dignily Ilfe, are illustrated and described, 


Fivatry, whatever may tend to illustrate Hte as it 
whatever may assist our readers to hive Wisely, live bap- 
pily, and ive long. ls comprehended in our plan. We ae 
pire to make our paper every way Worthy the patronage 
of the public, and we bavo abundant means and facili 
for tbe attainment of our object, 


Terms.—Ten Copi: s, one year, for #10; Five Co; ies, 
for #6; Three Copies, for 84; One Copy, tor 12. Pay. 
ment in advance. The paper eent no longer than paid 
for. Subscriptions may commence at any ume. 
Canadian Subscribers will send 26 cents a year addi- 
tional fur U. B. postage. 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 
403 Broadway, New York. 


For Three Dollars, a copy of each of the above 
will be sent one year. 
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Every Resident in the Country should have a Copy of 
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I DOMESTIC ANIMALS- 
— — 


OUR NEW 


ILLUSTRATED RURAL MANUALS, 


COMPRISING = 


The House: 


A Pockxer MANUAL or RURAL ÅRCHITECTURE; or, How ro 
Bulld Dwellings, Barns, Stables, etc. Embracing a Sketch of the History of Architec- 
ture: Essentials of a Dwelling; Building Materials; Choice of a Situation; Styles of 
Architecture; Cottages in the Various Styles; the New England Cottage; Prairie 
Cottages ; Southern Houses; Out-Houses; Ornamental Fences, Gates, Arbors, Trel- 
Uses, eto. Handsomely Illustrated with Plans, Elevations, and Perspective Views. 
Price, in paper, 30 centa; In muslin, 50 cents. 

Every man who wishes to build a cheap and at the same time a handsome, comfort- 
able, and convenient homo for himself and family, should consult this popular and 
practical Manual. It is intended for all sections, and contains plans adapted to all 
climates—North, South, East, and West. 


The Garden: 


A Pocxxr MANUAL or Horrticutture; or, How ro Curm- 
vate Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers; Structure and Growth of Plants; Directions 
for forming a Garden; Description of Implements and Fixtures; Instructions for 
Sowing, Transplanting, Budding, Grafting, and Cultivating Vegetables, Fruits, and 
Flowers; with a chapter on Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Illustrated. Price, in 
Paper, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 

There ſa here gathered the resulta of oxperience, observation, and study in the science 
and art of horticulture. The author is familiar with the soll and climate of the whole 

Union, and bis book contains all that la necessary to Insure success in gardening. 


The Farm: 


A Pocger MANUAL or PRACTICAL AcRICcULTURE; or, How 
to Cultivate all the Field Crops. Embracing an Exposition of the Nature and Action 
of Soils and Manures; the Principles of Rotation in Cropping; Directions for Irriga- 
tion, Draining, Subsoiling, Fencing, and Planting Hedges; Description of Improved 
Farm Implements; Instructions in the Cultivation of various Field Crops; How to 
Plant and Manage Orchards, eto. With “ Prize Essay on Farm Management” Mus- 
trated. Paper, 30 cents; muslin, 80 cents. 

“It will surely be his own fault if the reader of this work does not make farming 
‘pay.’ Ignorance of a few simple facts and principles, here made clear to the dallost 
comprebension, lead directly to those expensive blundera which ruin the farmer and 
bring discredit upon the science and art of agriculture.” 


Domestic Animals: 


A Poorer Manvat or Horsx, CarrLe, anp SHEET Hous- 
bandry ; or, How to Breed, Rear, and Use all the Common Domestic Animals. Em- 
bracing Descriptions of the various Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Pouliry, 
ete. ; the “ Pointe” or Characteristics by which to judge Animals; Feeding and Gen- 
eral Management of Stock; How to Improve Breeds; How to Cure Bick Animals, etc, 
With a Chapter on Beea. Handsomoly Illustrated. Paper, 30 cta,; muslin, 50 cts. 
How many expensive, not to say fatal, errors in the buying, selling, breeding, and 

mansgemeut of farm-stock might be avoided by means of the practical information and 

plain common-sense advice condensed into this comprehensive little Hand-Book ! 


HIGHLY COMMENDED BY THE FARMERS’ CLU? O THE AMERI TN INSTITUTE. 


The House—The Garden—The Farm—and Domestic Animals, bound in one large handsome gilt volume, 
may be had for 61 50. 


Tt forma, of itself, a Courtets Linzany or RuraL Arras, and should have a place on the book-shelf of every resident of the country. Sent prepaid by Freer Man. 
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COFFEE AND APOPLEXY. 


Every person who has attained to forty 
years of age will doubtless have observed that 
sudden deaths, occasioned by what is called 
t apoplexy,” or by what is more commonly 
called “an affection of the heart,” have 
within the last twenty-five years increased in 
a frightful ratio. The old lady who remarked, 
when hearing so much said about persons 
being nervous, La]! when I was young, 
people did not have any narves,” stated an 


apparent truth, though one not fully borne out 


by anatomy. In her early days, when luxu- 
ries were few and labor abundant, persona did 
not become nervous, as they do at the present 
day, under the stimulus of high living and 
exciting modes of life. Who ever heard of 
dyspepsia forty years ago? Though a few 
might have been troubled with that disease, it 
Was so very rare that the name did not become 
known to the common people. Consumption, 
rheumatism, dysentery, and fevers were known, 
but nervousness, dyspepsia, diseases of the 
heart, and apoplexy are in this country appa- 
rently modern, We believe that heart-disease 
and apoplexy—which, in a majority of cases, 


are but one disease, one being the result of the 
other—are produced, in ninety-nine cases in a 
hundred, by the use of one or all of three 
articles, namely: coffee, tobacco, and spices. 
However much coffee and tobacco may affect 
the nervous system in general, they seem to 
have a peculiar effect upon the involuntary 
nerves. To make this clear, we remark that 
men and animals have several sets of nerves. 
First, nerves of motion and nerves of sensa- 
tion. These are entirely distinct in character 
end function, and although * may be side 
by side in 
one common 
sheath, their 
character or 
function is 
es different 
as gas and 
water, whose 
pipes may 
chance in a 
building to 
lie side by 
side; and 
these nervous systems ure so distinct, that one 
may be paralyzed without injuring the other. 
There is many an arm which, having been 
parelyzed, its owner can not move voluntarily, 
but which retains its sensation of feeling as 
perfectly as ever. 

The nerves of motion are also divided into 
two seta—one is called the voluntary, the other 
the involuntary. We use the voluntary nerves 
in walking, and in all the motions which are 
governed by the will. The nerves of involun- 
tary motion serve to carry on the various vital 
functions of the human body; the processes 
of secretion, of exeretion, of digestion, of 
assimilation, and especially the process of the 
circulation of the blood, not one of which 
would it be safe to leave to be performed by 
volition merely. The process of breathing 


No, 1—Mr N. 


partakes more or less of both chars 
voluntary and involuntary effort, and < 
a man can stop breathing for a time 
breathe more rapidly than usual, 
irregularly, under the control of the v 
we think that the involuntary nerves 
tion would, in respect to breathing, ul 
master the voluntary system ; that is 
though a man could stop breathing for 
sixty seconds, yet it would be imposi 
him to commit suicide by holding his 
The heart, on the contrary, acts day ar 
when we sleep as 
well as when we 
wake ; in infancy, in 
idiocy, in insanity, 
and all the changes 
of this -varied life, 
still that powerful 
pump continues to 
act, and no man, by 
an effort of the will, 
can stop the beating 
of his heart ; and, we AN 
might add, no man, No, 4. 
by an effort of the will, can start it wh 
ped, although, by inviting exciting thou 
working up the imagination, the whole 
can become excited, and with it the ciri 
—but this is excited only in sympat 
the other parts of the body. For exa 
a man is angry or afraid, and has e 
fight or run, his whole system will 
agitated, and the heart’s action will it 
so as to send through the system the r 
izing element of the blood more rapid 
common, to invigorate the man for 
gency. But who, by saying, “ Hear 
faster,” can insure obedience, or who, 
ing, Beat slower, will be obeyed ? 
We have said that the use of coffee, t 
and spices appears to affect the invo 
system of nerves which operate on th 
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me other organs. Now, if this be so, 
from all other questions of health and 
ety in respect to the use of these articles, 
es to be a grave question who may use 
with impunity. Who can use strong 
who can use tobacco, or make free use 
des, without being liable toa spasmodic 
of the heart, and probable sudden and 
death therefrom? We believe that at 
one third of the human race of to-day 
able to palpitation of the heart, and to 
spasmodic action of that organ as to 
‘the blood unduly upon the brain, and 
roduce apoplexy, from the habitual use 
e three articles named. We believe 
ve can point out individuals thus spe- 
liable to apoplexy, almost as rapidly 
n could be marched in review, in single 


hing is more common in our private ex- 
tions than for us to say to certain per- 
If you drink coffee, you must quit it, if 
ould avoid apoplexy ;” or, “If you use 
o, your heart will suddenly stop some 
nd you will be a dead man.” We say 
ig is more common than for persons thus 
ssed to reply, “Oh, yes, I gave up coffee 
mths ago on account of a rush of blood 
head,” or of palpitation of ‘the heart. 
er will say, “If I smoke more than my 
quantity, I am troubled with palpita- 
and another, Yes, my physician has 
icted it, and 1 find that it injures me 
much.“ 
know persons of robust constitution, of 
habits, and excellent general health, 
an bear all the fatigues of hard labor, 
of mind or body; yet, if they drink one 
f coffee every morning for a fortnight, 
zuffer so much from palpitation of the 
and a rush of blood to the brain, as to 
fit for business. 
ə portraits which we give in connection 
this article exhibit a striking difference 
> forms of the face. No. 1, Mr. N., it 
e seen, has a very broad face at the cheek- 
It is also full through the middle of 
neek, and then suddenly tapers off, show- 
in exceedingly small chin. The other 
rit, No. 2, Mr. ——, presents a face in 
respects the reverse of the first. The 
-bonas are not broad or prominent. The 
e of the face is rather lank, and the 
is long, square, broad, and heavy. 
ere is some nervous relation between 
ont parts of the face and different organs 
> body. Persons with a full and promi- 
cheek on each side of the nose, especially 
» face there be broad, will be found with 
and vigorous lungs; they will, as it were, 
on air, and can not endure to be where 
can not have an abundance of it. In 
mption, that part of the face first presents 
tic flush, a feverish state. As disease of the 
; advances, that part of the face becomes 


— 


poor, falls away and makes the eyes glaring 
and outstanding. , 

The middle part of the face being plump 
and rounded, indicates a healthy development 
of the stomach and digestive system. Chil- 
dren who become ill for a short time with 
difficulty of the stomach and bowels, will be 
seen to fall away rapidly in the cheek just 
opposite the molar teeth. 

Persons with a small chin, like Mr. N., are 
found to possess a weak circulatory system, 
that is to say, it is vacillating and irregular, 
and such persons are liable to palpitation of 
the heart, flushed face, and a rush of blood to 
the brain under the least excitement, and at 
the same time, perhaps, the hands and feet are 
cold. 

Experiments in animel magnetism have 
been made on sensitive subjects, and the 
operator by putting his fiogers upon the cheek 
under and outward from the eyes, could, at 
will increase or decrease the respiratory pro- 
cess in the subject; by putting the fingers on 
each side of the face, the subject would eom- 
plain of atomach sickness, and become very 
pale; and by putting the fingers upon the chin, 
the heart would either almost cease to beat, or 
else its beating would be greatly accelerated, 
and the whole circulatory system, as indicated 
by the pulse, seriously disturbed. 

We have found, by thousands of observations, 
that persons having such a chin as Mr. N. can 
not use coffee, tobacco, or spices without 
palpitation of the heart and a general disturb- 
ance of the circulation, while such evils are 
not palpable in cases like the portrait No. 2. 
The trouble with this man would be a weak- 
ness of the digestive and respiratory systems. 
The heart beats quite stiffly and steadily, and 
will be the last part of his organization to give 
out; while Mr. N., No. 1, informs us that he 
is obliged to avoid coffee, and everything that 
is calculated to agitate the circulatory system, 
and that from experience; without any theory 
he was led to avoid them. If he dtinks a eup 
of coffee or glass of brandy, the blood rushes 
to his head so as to make him almost blind. 

We know not a few who, by the use of to- 
bacco in any form, though exceedingly fond of 
it, and having used it for twenty years, will 
be afflicted with symptoms similar to those 
just described as arising from the use of coffee. 
Others, again, suffer in a similar manuer from 
the use of cloves, cinnamon, or other spices. 
We have known children to be thrown into 
violent convulsions by eating nutmeg. A lady 
of our acquaintance, who had been nibbling 
from nutmeg, was thrown into violent spasms ; 
her face beeame flushed and her eyes set; 
still she was conscious, though very mach 
alarmed. From that day to this she has been 
very sparing in her use of nutmeg and all 
other spices, and, we think, wisely. We 
therefore would raise the warning voice to all 
young people, to let the pepper-box, the cinna- 
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mon, the cloves, and all other spices have the 
go-by. Avoid them, partly because they pro- 
duce a general feverishness of the system, and 
are not needed, but chiefy because they de- 
range the circulation, and render those Who 
use them liable to apoplexy. 

We advise them also to break away from 
the use of tobacco, if they have formed the 
habit, as well as to avoid coffee. There may 
be some who can use the latter without seri- 
ous injury to health ; but it behooves all who 
have an irregular action of the circulatory 
system, and who are sensitive to the effects of 
coffee, to use it very weak, or, what would be 
better, none at all. $ 

Many mothers think that when they nurse, 
they must needs use not only their ordinary 
quantity of coffee, but must increase the quan- 
tity; and, feeling somewhat exhausted, they 
drink their coffee stronger, so as to brace 
themselves up, and thus they keep their infant 
children fairly intoxicated with the stimulation 
of this article. 

A lady brought to us her child eight months 
old, whose head was vastly increased in size. 
The opening of the top became much larger, 
instead of closing. Its eyes were beginning 
to protrude; it was not able to keep the head 
erect, and the large veins were laid on like 
whip-cords, all over the forehead and head 
generally. The mother came to inquire in 
respect to the child’s brain, if we thought it 
was effected, and whether she would be able 
to raise the child, and if so, whether it would 
be sensible or otherwise. We gave a single 
glance at the mother, and recognized in her 
organization one to whom coffee should be ac- 
counted a poison, and remarked— 

“ You drink eoffeo, I suppose >” 

a Yen.” 

“ Much ?” 

“ Yes, three times a day, and that very 
strong.“ 

© You have followed it for years? 

4% Ves. ) 

“Then your child was born diseased in 
brain, having been kept intoxicated by it from 
its earliest existence, and now that you narse 
it, and drink such strong coffee, and so much 
of it, your ehild has never seen a sober hour, 
and is now so far gone that you will not be 
able to raise it.” 

She remarked, in reply, Now I understand 
why my five other children have died in the 
cradle.” 

This is only one among many instances of 2 
similar character which have fallen under our 
professional notice. Our cemeteries are filled 
with short graves. Coffeo—acting as we have 
described, and also producing in children a 
tendency to brain-fever, which is so prevalent 
of late—has slain its thousands. The chil- 


dren of tobacco-users are liable to be exceed- 
ingly nervous and sensitive in the action of the 
heart and brain; besides, they are linble to be 
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born with a tendency to dyspepsia, afd thus 
tobacco sends its thousands of little victims to 
untimely graves, before they have themselves 
sinned in this respect. A man who is satu- 
rated with tobacco, whose nervons system is 
all on fire with unnatural excitement from 
tobacco, coffee, and alcoholic liquors, can not 
be expected to become the parent of healthy 
children; and if the laws of nature could be 
translated into a statute form, such men might 
be indicted for manslaughter, or, perhaps more 
properly, for infanticide. 

Hardly a day passes that we do not read in 
the newspapers of men in the vigor of man- 
hood, aud in the midst of their usefulness, 
being cut off in a moment by an affection of 
the heart, or by apoplexy, which is practically 
the same thing. It may be safe to say, that 
there are fifty of these cases to-day where 
there was one forty years ago, and the increase 
in the use of coffee and tobacco has been in 
nearly an equal ratio. He that hath ears to 
hear, Jet him hear.” 
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TALK WITH READERS. 


J. P. 8. asks the following questions, to 
which we reply. 

First. “What mental faculty gives a man 
a love of truth for its own sake? 

Answer. Conseientiousness, if it can be at- 
tributed to a single faculty; but in man’s 
complex nature it is difficult to suppose that 
Conscientiousness alone can be highly gratified 
with truth in the abstract, without a number 
of other faculties readily and pleasurably 
responding. Causality, the faculty which 
looks to consequences and anticipates results, 
would certainly give in a cordial adhesion to 
the love of truth, and serve to eustain and 
atrengthen Conscientiousness. So Cautious- 
neas, enlightened by intellect, would give a 
sense of safety and pleasure in consequenee 
when on the side of truth, and since faleehood 
cau not fail to be injurious to mankind, and 
indirectly to one’s self. Love for friends, 
interest in society, and a benevolent regard for 
the good of mankind. would strengthen the 
love of truth; and he who loves himself, and 
his neighbor as himself, having conscience 
and reason sufficient to teach him the intrinsic 
value of truth, and the intrinsio wrong of 
falsehood, must value truth for its own sake as 
the foundation of happiness to himself and 
others. 

Second. Is not the love of revenge the 
action of the love of justice in a low form ?” 

Answer. If it could be oalled the love of 
jastice at all, we should reckon it to be in a 
very “low” form. The idea of punishment 
originates in Conscientiousness ; and revenge 
is unjust punishment. Doubtless the hint of 


the wrong-doing of an edversary originates in 
Conacientiousness; but the overmastering 
energy of Deatractiveness, and perhaps other 
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selfish faculties, lead persons to inflict venge- 
ance in excess (which is revenge) upon those 
who give offense. 

But there are many forms of revenge. 
Destructiveness and Conscientiousness seem to 
be the ministers of its execution. A lover 
being supplanted in his possession by a rival, 
feels that injustice has been done him, and 
that action of Conscientiousness which this 
reports correctly, tends to arouse his Amative- 
ness, his Approbativeness, Self-Esteem, and 
Destructiveness to such a degree, that he will 
either bury the dagger in the heart of his ad- 
versary, call him to the deadly field, or, what 
is meaner and baser than all, seek revenge as 
a jealous woman sometimes does, namely, 
throw vitriol in his face. It may be that a 
person would evince a spirit of revenge with- 
out any of the monitions of conscience to 
teach him the injustice from which he has 
suffered. If it could be shown that the lower 
saim ls exhibited a spirit of revenge, which 
we doubt, the case might be made out. 

Third. “ How does a man become ‘a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing,’ phrenologically ?” 

Answer, By having very large Destructive- 
ness and Secretiveness, and gonerally Aequis- 
itiveness, and having jast enough of the moral 
and religious faculties to exhibit the outside 
garment of the gentle sheep; for if a man 
had nothing in his composition but the mere 
wolf, he would not be likely, in his outward 
demeanor, to simulate the sheep. A man 
must have some notion of virtue and religion 
in order to be able to counterfeit their charac- 
ter. 

Fourth. ““How do you account for the fact 
that girls have a finer mental organization 
than boys, being offspring of the same 
parents?“ 

Answer. In nearly every department of 
nature we find the male larger and stronger, 
if not coarser, than the female. In the 
human species the male is larger, rougher, 
and goarser, because masculine; and the 
female is smaller, smoother, more delicately 
organized; and the only reason we can give 
is, because she is female, that this is the 
order of nature. There are sometimes, to be 
sure, apparent exceptions to this rule; but the 
general law is, that the feminine is finer 
grained, because of its femininity ; moreover, 
if a girl resembles her father, she will be finer 
grained than he, but stronger and more vigor- 
ous and earnest in her character than if she 
resembled her mother. A son, on the contrary, 
strongly resembling his mother, will still be 
leas fine than she, but more rofined and sympa- 
thetical than if he had resembled his father. 

Fifth. “What ia the distance from the 
middle of a line drawn through the opening 
of the ears to Individuality, Benevolence, 
Firmuess, and Philoprogenitiveness in a large 
head, and in a small head respectively ?” 

Answer. We have no tables setting forth 
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what the distance should be in well-balanced 
large heeds and well-balanced small heads. 


. We havo takon a few caliper measurements 


which indicate the distance between the open- 
ing in the ear and the organs in question, not 
from the center of the brain; but counting 
about six inches for the width of a large head, 
a calculation could be made to approximate 
correctness by drawing a right-angled triangle. 
We have measured a head which was 23 
inches in circumference, another which was 
233 inches, which we call large. We have 
also measured one which was 191 inches, 
which we call small, but neither of these are 
perfectly well balanced; consequently the 
measurements can not be taken as an absolute 
standard. The following table exhibits the 


figures : 

Bizo of heads measared—inehes ...... 38 .. 38) .. 19% 

From ear to Individuality “ ...... 51. 51 4 
as “ Benevolence “ ...... 6 . B. 4i 
od „  Firmocsa Beanies 6.. 6.. B 
“ “  Philoprogenitiveness...... © .. 5 .. 4 
“ Individuality to spas 8 .. 8 . G 


PHRENOLOGY VINDICATED 


AGAINST THE CHARGES OF MATERIALISM AND 
FATALIOM. 


BY CHARLES CALDWELL, M.D. 


[coxrmoxp From PAGE 87.) 

In the eonsideration of this intricate and 
much vexed question. it is not my purpose to 
endeavor to prove that the will of man is free, 
in the loose and unlimited interpretation which 
the term may receive. Such freedom, trans- 
cending the bounds of rational liberty, would 
be wild licentiousness. It would be incom- 
patible with subjection or definite responsbil- 
ity to any form of law, But this is not true 
of the human will. In the performance of his 
voluntary actions, man is as strictly under the 
control of the laws of his moral and intel- 
lectual nature as the streams are under the 
influence of gravitation in their descent to the 
ocean, or the planets in the performance of 
their journeys around the sun. Nor are the 
lawa which govern the movements of mind 
less definite, positive, and unchangeable than 
those which govern the movements of matter. 
Were the case otherwise, to reason as to the 
grounds and motives of human conduct would 
be impossible; and all efforts to that effect 
would be futile. Let the actions of man be 
free from the guidance of affective causes and 
controlling influences, and by no extent of ex- 
perience or depth of wisdom could they be fore- 
seen or reasonably calculated on from one mo- 
ment to auother. A moral and intellectual 
chaos, with the confusion accompanying it, 
would everywhere prevail. When say that I 
will or will not perform a certain deed, my 
meaning is, that I purpose to obey a motive 
which now influences me. And some motive 
must always influence us, else are we aliens 
and outlaws from the system of nature, violators 
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of its harmony, and totally dissimilar to every- 
thing else within the compass of creation. 

In the sphere, however, for which he is in- 
tended, and within whose limits alene he can 
act, man is sufficiently free for all the pur- 
poses of moral agency and personal account- 
ability. In hie selection and pursuit of a line 
of conduct, as well as in the performance of 
individual actions, he feels himself free from 
any hampering control ; though he also feels 
that, in whatever he does, he is influenced by 
some cause. And between that cause and the 
action he performs there is as natural and 
positive a bond of law as there is between a 
falling body and the earth which attracts it. 
Were the case otherwise, man, I repeat, would 
be an anomaly in creation, all things else 
being governed by law, and he being lawless. 
To this, even the actions of the Deity form no 
exeeption. They are circumscribed and de- 
termined by the law (if it may be so. called) 
ef his own nature and perfections. He ean 
not swerve from truth, justice, or goodness, 
because they are elements of his moral es- 

sence, and form a kind of fate, which bind him 
to maintain them pure and inviolate. Much 
less can man so far control his nature as to 
become independent of the motives and influ- 
ences which are ordained and fitted by his 
Creator to govern his actions. 

My object, then, I say, in the present dis- 
quisition, is not to prove the abstract and 
positive freedom of the human will, but to 
show that there is nothing in Phrenology more 
inconsistent with it than is found in other doe- 
trines of moral action. On the contrary, I 
hope to make it appear that, on the principles 
of that science, a more satisfactory exposition 
of free-will oan be given than on those of any 
other scheme of mental philosophy. Without 
farther preface, therefore, I shall engage in 
the enterprise. In this attempt, the truth of 
the seience will be regarded, not as a postu- 
late to be demonstrated, but as a theorem 
demonstrated already. 

Phrenology shows that the human brain is 
composed of thirty-six or thirty-seven distinct 
and specific organs, each being the seat or in- 
strument of a mental faculty also distinct and 
specific. These organs and faculties, how- 
ever, are pot independent, but exercise over 
each other a modifying and, to a certain ex- 
tent, a controlling influence. They are not 
only, moreover, essentially different in their 
nature and tendency ; some of them have bear- 
ings so directly opposite as to be checks on one 
another, should any one of them threaten to 
run to excess in their action. All these facul- 

ties are useful, and therefore valuable in 
themsel ves—equally consistent, under proper 
regulation, with morality and virtue, and nec- 
essary to the completion of the human mind— 
necessary, I mean, to fit man for the world he 
lives in, and to qualify him for the duties of 
the station he occupies. Vice and erime, 
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therefore, are not the necessery product of the 
human faeuities ; they are but the incidental 
fruit of only a few of them, when abused or 
misapplied. And the mind is so constituted 
as to be able (o prevent such abuse or misap- 
pliauee. provided it be suitably educated and 
disciplined. For it must be borne iu remem- 
brance thut the mental faculties are suscepti- 
ble of great alteration by training. They can 
be strengthened or weakened, according as the 
condition of the mind requires for its amend- 
ment the one or the other. 

Another truth essentially connected with 
this subject, and which the inquirer therefore 
should never forget, is, that some persons re- 
ceive from nature a much stronger propensity 
to vice than others. This is verified by ail 
observation, and cau not therefore be disputed, 
much less denied. The propensity is in many 
cases a strongly-marked constitutional qual- 
ity. Even in members of the same family, 
eduoated alike by precept and example, this 
difference of propensity is in numerous in- 
stances exceedingly striking. From their ear- 
liest infancy some of the children are marked 
by ill temper, and, as soon as they are capable 
of setion, are addicted to mischief, cruelty, 
and vice. They delight in teasing or in some 
way annoying, perhaps tormenting, their broth- 
ers and sisters; in puncturing servants with 
pins, needles, or penknives; in inflicting pain 
and mutilation on domestic or other animals; 
and even in the tearing or burning of wearing 
apparel, the breaking of glass windows, and 
the destruction of household furniture. 

In their dispositions and characters, the 
other ehildren of the family are not only dif- 
ferent, but directly the reverse. They are 
mild iu their tempers, affectionate and kind to 
everything around them, and pained at the 
very thought of giving pain or offense, or of 
injuring property. 

In another instance, some children of a fam- 
ily are irritable and passionate, resolute and 
fearless, perhaps enamored of danger, and, 

‘ander resentment, prone to combat. Of these 

heroes in miniature, the brothers and sisters 
are slow in resenting injuries, peaceful and 
timid, and inclined to shrink from danger, 
rather than to seek it. 

In a third family, some children are covet- 
ous from their eradles. They greedily, and by 
instinct, grasp at everything within their reach, 
always illiberally, and at times unjustly ; 
and, having gained possession of the object 
desired, they selfishly apply it to their own 
gratification, regardless of the wishes or wants 
of their associates. Others, again, of the samo 
family, reared under the same roof, and the 
same external influences, manifest a spirit of 
unmixed kindneas, generosity, and disinterest- 
edness. Regardiesr, apparently, of their own 
gratification, their chief object seems to be the 
gratification of others. I should speak more 
philosophically were I to say that their grat- 
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ification consists in gratifying their compan- 
ions, For the attainment of this, they cheer- 
fully and even joyously distribute among their 
playfellows whatever they possess, that they 
may minister to their enjoyment. Some chil- 
dren, again, are prone to secrecy and conceal- 
ment, equivocation, deception, and open false- 
hood; while others of the same household are 
frank, confidential, and eommunicative, and 
prefer punishment to a departure from truth. 
In a special manner they never permit their 
innocent comrades to sustain blame, or incur 
a penally for faults which they have them- 
selves committed. 

By no one of observetion and experience in 
life will this statement be denied. On the 
contrary, its correctness is fully established by 
facts and scenes of hourly occurrence. My 
reference for illustration and proof has been to 
children, beoause their native dispositions have 
not been yet materially changed by the influ- 
ence of education. And the inference to be 
drawn from the contrast presented is, that 
though all men may be, by nature, more or 
less prone to vicious indulgences, the propen- 
sity is far stronger in some than it is in oth- 
ers. And this is in accordance with the les- 
sons of Soripture on the same subject. 

For these different degrees of propensity to 
vice, phrenologists assign an intelligible, and, 
as they believe, a veritable cause. Each pro- 
pensity is the product of a specifio organ of 
the brain; and, other things being equal, its 
strength is proportionate to the size of that or- 
tan. A large organ, a strong propensity, and 
the reverse. It is, moreover, to be borne in 
mind that, in common with musoles and other 
parts of the body, the size and strength of cere- 
bral organs can be greatly changed by educa- 
tion and training. And while suitable excite- 
ment and exercise invigorate them, inaction 
and want of excitement debilitate them. At 
pleasure, therefore, cerebral organs, when too 
strong, may be enfeebled, and strengthened 
when too weak. Thus may the balance be- 
tween the organs be maintained. Though it 
is not eontended that this balance can be in 
all cases rendered sufficiently complete for the 
security of morals and the promotion of vir- 
tue, it can be made highly available in the 
amendment of the disposition and the pre- 
vention of orime. 

In the view of anti-phrenologists, this doe- 
trine is eminently objectionable, because, as 
they assert, its issue is inevitable and unqaal- 
ified fatalism. If, say they, man has a mate- 


Tial organ of crime, that crime he must com- 


mit as certainly as he must see with his eye, 
hear with his ear, or breathe with his lungs. 
This objection being utterly wanting in 
strength, or candor, or both united, is no bet- 
ter than a oavil. The answer to it is eorre- 
spondingly plain and easy. Man has no organ 
of erime, nor does such a doctrine make any 
part of Phrenology. He has several organs 
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- phrenologists plant it in the mind —phrenolo- 


their location of it farnishes the best guaranty 


` curity against the evils of a vicious propensity 


` jested by a change in the substance in which 
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whieh may lead to orime, unless they are pre- 
vented from acting to excess, or if they be 
abused or misapplied. And ‘what is, there 
that may not, by misuse, be productive of 
evil? But, as already mentioned, all excess- 
ive action. and all abuse and misapplication 
of the organs, whioh alone produce orime, may 
be in most instances easily prevented. The nat- 
ural action of every organ, when under due reg- 
ulation. is useful and necessary. The inference, 
therefore, which anti-phrenologists draw by an- 
alozy from our eyes, ears, and lungs, is ground- 
less and fatile. We do not see, hear, and 
breathe with those organs only when or be- 
cause their functions are inordinate and ex- 
cessive. On the contrary, it is the natural 
state of the organs alone that it is salutary to 
us. Their excessive or preternatural state is 
injurious, precisely as is that of our cerebral 
organs. Our physical, moral, and intellectual 
soundness and comfort consist in the correct 
regulation and condition of them all. It is a 
departure from such condition of them that 
does mischief. But this subject may be pre- 
sented in another point of view no less fatal 
te the doctrine I am opposing. 

That man brings into the world with him a | 
propensity to vice, has been already repre- 
sented, is a tenet of Christianity, and will not 
be denied. In hie mind or his matter, there- | 
fore, that propensity must be rooted. There 
is no third place of deposit for it. Anti- 
gists in the brain. Are the former sure that 
against fatalism? Leta fair analysis of the 
matter be made, and the question will be an- 
gwered. f 

There are but two modes in which full se- 


can be attained ; the propensity must be erad- 


it is located; or it must be counterpoised and 
neutralized by a virtuous propensity. Is the 
substance in which the propensity to vice is 
located, mind or spirit? Then must the mind 
or spirit be changed and improved either 
wholly or in part, else will the evil propensity 
be permanent. Is the seat of location mat- 
ter? Of it the same is true. It must be al- 
tered and amended in its condition, otherwise 
the vicious propensity whieh it harbors and 
cherishes will flourish. 

But the mind or spirit of man is believed to 
possess neither separate portions nor distinct 
localities. It is held to be perfectly simple 
and indivisible. It can not, therefore, in the 
way of improvement, be changed only in pari, 
It must de changed ia toto, or not changed at 
all. But, as respects a substance simple and 
partless, change and annihilation are the same. 
Such a substance can not be in the slightest 
degree altered without an absolute extinguiah- 
ment of its identity. In the nature of things 
the case dan net be otherwise. A moment’s 
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Teflection on it will render the truth of the po- 
sition self-evident. Hence it is already so 
clear and palpable, that an attempt to illus- 
trate it farther must fail. Let e single effort, 
however, to that effeot be received for what it 
be thought wortb. 

A particle of light or of caloric is regarded 
as a simple body. Change either, and it is 
necessarily converted into something else. It 
is a particle of light or of caloric no longer. 
Change even a blue ray of light, consisting of 
a line of simple particles, into a red or an 
Orange ray, and its identity is destroyed.. It 
is a blue ray no longer, nor does it manifest 
any characteristic properties as such. Of any 
other simple and indivisible substance the 
same is true. The slightest alteration in it is 
unconditional annihilation. To extinguish in 
an individual, therefore, a propensity to vice, 
change his mind or spirit in the slightest de- 
gree, and as far as that substance is con- 
cerned, you utterly destroy his personal iden- 
tity. You effect in him a complete metemp- 
sychosis. Not more radically would you 
extinguish his identity by metamorphosing his 
body into that of a stork or an ibis. 

But suppose the case were otherwise. Ad- 
mit that the spirit may be somewhat changed 
and reformed, and still remain the same spirit, 
what do anti-pbrenologista gain by the con- 
cession? Do they, in fact, gain anything by 
it? Let them answer these questions for 
themselves. And to try their ingenuity far- 
ther in the solution of problems, I shall pro- 
pound to them a question or two more. Are 
they sure that it in easier to chauge and im- 
prove the condition of a depraved simple 
apirit, than of an organ of compound matter ? 
Do they really know that such condition of 
spirit can be changed and improved at all? 

o, they do not; because they have never 
witnessed the phenomenon, nor can they form 
the slightest conception of it Having no 
shadow of acquaintance with the nature, or 
any of the attributes of spirit, they know 
nothing respecting its susceptibility of change, 
the means of operating on it for the purpose 
of changing it, or the mode in which those 
means should be employed. To say every- 
thing at once, they are utterly ignorant of the 
whole concern, becanse it is beyond the com- 
prehension of the human faculties. 

[ro vn continven.] 


PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Fix Dino in the head of a lady very large 
Order, Time, and Caloulation, we described 
her as being strongly inclined to keep acoounts 
in her head, and also to do everything by 
method, and to keep the time of day, and to 
count her steps, especially in going up and 
down stairs, and also to remember the strokes 
of the clock without having consciously coant- 
ed them when they were made, This desorip- 
tion seemed to strike her very forcibly, end 
ahe turned to ber friends and remarked that it 
was literally true, but the fact had seemed so 
singular to her that she bad declined to men- 
tion it to her friends, although she had often 


thought of so doing. She said she oould go up 
and down hastily through three or four flights 
of stairs, no two of which had the same num- 
ber of steps, and afterward could recall by re- 
flection the precise number of steps of each 
flight of stairs—that is to say, could live it over 
again in memory; that she had even heard a 
clock strike in another room, and, being busily 
occupied with something, had not counted the 
strokes, the question would occur to her, What 
hour did the clock strike? and then, by throw- 
ing her mind back upon it, she could recall the 
number of blows given; and she had some- 
times gone to the room where the clock was, 
to verify her correctness, and always found 
herself correct. 

The writer of this has been conscious of the 
same power, and is frequently awakened in 
the night by the striking of the clock, when 
the question arises as to the hour, and he 
throws his mind back, and, as it were, hears 
the sounds over again, and counts them; and, 
having another clock within hearing, which is 
generally two or three minutes slower, often 
waits till it strikes to verify his correctness as 


to the number of strokes struck by the other. 


We think a person will hardly be able to per- 
form these things without an active condition 
of Order, Time, and Number, or Calculation. 
We have heard of men who became monoma- 
niacs from the excessive aotivity of each of 
these organs. One man counted all his steps, 
and knew how many steps it required to go 
from hia place to every place where he was 
accustomed to visit, and never went or returned 
without counting them. 

Another was accustomed to count all the 
panes of glass in the windows in a house on 
the opposite side of the street from his window, 
and would sit there by the hour counting. 
To suoh an extent do these habits tend to wear 
upon individuals, that they become exceed- 


_ingly nervous, and abstracted from almost 


everything else. Some persons are Order mad, 
extra fastidious in regard to arrangements and 
neatness. One lady became so excessively 
tidy that she could not walk abroad for fear of 
coming in contact with something which would 
offend her order or distirb her sense of neat- 
ness. 

We once knew a person whose faculty of 
Time was so extremely strong and active that 
he could be awakened at any hour of the night, 
and often has beeu awakened by hin friends on 
a wager, and he would tell within fifteen min- 
utes of the time of night, though he had been 
sleeping three hours soundly. He would also 
tell the day of the month when anyrhing had 
occurred of an apparently trivial character for 
months and even years back: and, what is 
perhaps a little singular to the common mind, 
this men was nearly idiotic in everything else. 
But the whole State in which he li ved probably 
did not possess another individual who was his 
equal in memory of Time. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
oR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDEEED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[TEOM THA LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.) 
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Ox of the most certain marks of a truly enlightened mind is the 
power of comprehending the dependence of our individual welfare on 
public prosperity. I do not mean, of course, that each of us should 
become a political reformer, or a conservative, or a brawler about town 
politics and police regulations, as if these constituted our chief business, 
to the neglect of our private duties. This would augment, instead of 
diminishing, the evils of our social condition. What I wish to enforce 
is, the conviction that, in the general case, our individual enjoyments 
are inseparably connected with those of the society in which we move; 
and that it is both our interest and our duty to study attentively the 
nature, objects, and practical results of our social institutions; and to 
devote all the time and attention that may be necessary to bring them 
into accordance with the dictates of our higher powers. 

The prevalence of these views would lead to numerous and import- 
ant advantages. We should learn to regard public measures in their 
real relationship to general utility, and not through the distorting 
medium of our private interests and partialities. We should proscribe 
class interests as public nuisances; and believe in the incalculable 
power which society possesses to improve its condition whenever it 
chooses to act in the right direction. We should feel much more dis- 
posed than at present to promote, with our moral influence, the ascend- 
ency of all measures calculated to lead to public good, relying on their 
benefiting ourselves in our social capacity. Another effect would be, 
that men of far higher moral and intellectual character would become 
candidates for offices of public trust and honor, because they would be 
certain of support from a moral and intelligent public. At present 
the busy men in all the minor departments of political and public life, 
are too often those who are actuated by a. restless vanity, or who 
expect to attain some selfish end through their publio influence and 
connections. From the general disbelief in disinterested motives, 
public men are at present frequently rewarded with obloquy and 
abuse, however zealously and uprightly they may have discharged 
their official duties ; and this deters men of delicacy, who also enter- 
tain a strong sense of justice, from accepting official trusts. There 
are, fortunately, many exceptions, but I fear that there are also too 
many examples of the truth of this remark. The truly enlightened 
and disinterested shrink from the means which selfishly ambitious men 
employ, not only to obtain, but to wield and preserve power, and 
hence the field is left too open to them. The remedy for these evils 
is to educate the public at large into a perception of the real nature 
and importance of their social interests and duties. 

If I be correct in the opinion that the happiness of each individual 
is inseparably counected with that of the society in which he lives, 
and that the law that we must love our neighbor as ourselves, really 
means, in its extensive sense, that individual enjoyment can arise only 
from improved social habits and institutions—then I shall not be 
thought to be guilty of extravagance when I remark, that in times 
past this view has rarely, to any practical end, been pressed on the 
attention of society. Within the last fifty or sixty years, political 
economy has been discussed on philosophical principles ; but the 
leading aim of the economists has been to demonstrate the most effect- 
ual means of increasing wealth. The very title of the first valuable 
work on the subject in this country is “ The Wealth of Nations,” by 
Dr. Adam Smith. The principles which he expounded, it is true, are, 
in many respects, coincident with those which I am now advocating ; 
and no one can value his labors, and those of his successors, such as 
Ricardo, M‘Culloch, and their followers, more highly than I do; yet 
it is unquestionable that the great aim of all these writers has been to 
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clear away the rubbish that impeded the play of our selfish faculties, 
and to teach the advantage of repealing all laws that impede a man 
in following his own bent, in search of its own happiness in his own 
way, restrained only by the obligation that he shall not direcily injure 
or obstruct the prosperity of his neighbor. In the infancy of civiliza- 
tion, the exposition of the natural laws by which wealth is created 
and diffused is most valuable, and these writers are worthy of all con- 
sideration as being useful in their day. But society must advance in 
its course. It has augmented its wealth, while many persons doub 
whether the inerease of happiness has, in all ranks, kept pace with 
that of its riches. What seems now to be wanted is, the application 
of principles in harmony with our whole nature, physical, animal, 
moral, and intellectual, calculated to lead to the gratification of al 
our powers. We need to be enlightened regarding the consti tuen 
elements of our own happiness, and to pursue it, in combination, in a 
right direction. The gigantic efforts of Britain in war afford an er- 
ample of the prodigious power, in the form of violence, which we are 
capable of wielding ; and if our forefathers had dedicated to the phys. 
ical and mental improvement of the people the same ardor of min 
and the same amount of treasure which they squandered in battle: 
between the years 1700 and 1815, what à different result would a 
this day have crowned their Jabors! If they had bestowed honors or 
the benefactors of the race as they have done on its destroyers, hov 
different would have been the direction of ambition ! 

The next requisite for improving our social condition is the comman 
of time for the discharge of our social duties. One day in the week i 
set apart for teaching and practicing our religious duties; but in tha 
day, little instruction is communicated by our public and authorize: 
teachers touching the affairs of this world, and the lawa by which th 
happiness of our social state may be best promoted. The other ai: 
days of the week are devoted to the advancement of our individua 
interests in the pursuit of wealth, or, as the Scripture designates it, t 
the collection of “the meat which perisheth.“ In the existin 
arrangements of society, our social duties do not appear to be gener 
ally recognized as incumbent on us. There are few seminaries fo 
making us acquainted with them, and no time is allotted for the prac 
tice of them. Those unofficial individuals who discharge publi: 
duties must either sacrifice to them the time which their competitor 
are devoting to their private interests, or overtask their minds an 
bodies by laboring when nature demands repose. With all deference 
to existing opinions, I should humbly propose that a specifio portio: 
of time should be set apart for teaching in public assemblies, and dis 
charging practically our social duties, and that all private busines 
should then be suspended. If half a day in the week were devoted t 


-this purpose, some of the following consequences might be expected t 


ensue. 

In the first place, the great importance of social institutions an 
habits to individual happiness would be brought home to all. I 
would be half a day dedicated to the consideration of the means b; 
which we might practically love our neighbors as ourselves: a publi 
recognition of the principle, as one capable of being carried into effect 
would, in itself, bend many minds toward realizing it. 

Secondly, such an arrangement would enable, and also excite, th 
people at large to turn their attention seriously to moral and socia 
considerations, in which their true interests are so deeply involved 
instead of considering it meritorious and advantageous to neglec 
them ; and it would tend to remove a dense mass. of ignorance an 
prejudices which offers a powerful obstacle to all improvement. If 
be correct in thinking that individual men can not realize the Chris 
tian precepts in their actions, while living in a society whose rulini 
motives are opposed to them, it is obvious thet the rectification of ou 
social habits is an indispensable prelude to the introduction of practica 
Christianity; and how can these be rectified unless by instructing th: 
people in the means of improving them? Thus the religious commuuit; 
are deeply interested in promoting the plan of reformation now proposed 
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Thirdly, the dedication of à specific portion of time to our social 
duties would leave leisure for truly virtuous and enlightened men to 
transact public business, without exposing themselves to be ruined by 
their competitors in the race of private interest. Under the present 
system, the selfish are enriching themselves, while the patriotic are 
impoverishing their families by discharging their public duties. But 
as individual morality and happiness never can be securely and per- 
manently maintained without social improvement, it follows that some 
adequate means must be nsed to communicate to men in general a 
correct and elevated view of their own nature, position, interests, and 
duties, as rational beings, with a view to induce them to improve 
their social habits and institntione, as a necessary preliminary to their 
individual well-being. In the“ Constitution of Man,” I have endeav- 
ored to show that the power of abridging labor by mechanical inven- 
tions appears to have been bestowed on man to afford him leisure for 
enltivating his moral and intellectual powers; and if this idea be 
correct, there can be no natural obstacle to the dedication of sufficient 
time to the duties in qnestion. 

Perhaps the notion will present itself to many persons, that if the 
industrious classes were congregated to receive instruction in this 
manner, the result would be the formation of innumerable clubs and 
debating societies, in which vivacious but ignorant men would imbue 
the weaker brethren with discontent, and lead them into mischievous 
errors, This would probably happen if a sudden adoption of the plan 
took place, without previous preparation. At present, ignorance of 
sound social principles is so prevalent, that such unions might be 
abused ; but a young and rising generation may be prepared, by train- 
ing and education, for comprehonding and performing their social 
duties, and then leisure for the practice of them would lead only to 
good. 

So little attention has been paid to instructing the people at large 
in their social duties, that I am not acquainted with a single treatise 
on the subject calculated for popular use, except the 38th number of 
“ Chambers’ Information for the People,” which contains an excellent 
exposition of a variety of public duties; but it is necessarily limited, 
in comparison with the vast extent of the subject. Nay, not only has 
no sufficient instruction in social duties been provided for the people, 
but the opinion has been very generally adopted that they have no 
such duties to discharge, except to pay taxes and to bear arms in the 
militia, and that they go out of their sphere when they turn their 
attention to public affairs. This appears to me to be an erroneous 
assumption, because the industrious classes are, if possible, more 
directly and seriously affected by the good or bad management of 
publio interests than the rich, in whose hands alone it has been 
imagined that the discharge of social duties should be placed. The 
operative tradesman and small shopkeeper absolutely rise and fall 
with every wave of public prosperity or adversity; whereas the 
landed proprietor and the great capitalist are able to weather many a 
social storm, with scarcely a perceptible abridgment of their enjoy- 
ments. 

After the people at large are enlightened, and thoroughly imbued 
with the love of justice and of the happiness of their neighbors, another 
social duty will be, to carry into practice as far as possible, and by 
every moral means, the eqnalization of the enjoyment of all—not by 
pulling the fortunate and accomplished down, but by elevating the 
condition of the inferior orders. With this view, all privileges and 
artificial ranks which obstruct the general welfare should be abol - 
ished, not violently, but gradually ; aud, if pessible, by inducing their 
poseessors to give them up, as injurious to the public and not bene- 
ficial to themselves. 

The next social duty which I mention, relates to the maintenance 
of the poor. Much diversity of opinion prevaila on the causes of pov- 
erty and the remedies for it; as also on the best means of managing 
the poor. Many political economists have taught that there should 
be no legal provision for the indigent, because the knowledge of such 
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a resource induces the indolent and vicious to relax their own efforts 
to earn the means of subsistence, leads them to throw themselves un- 
blushingly, and as a matter of right, on the public bounty, and thus 
operates as a direct stimulus to poverty. Othor authorities have 
taught the very opposite doctrine, and given lreland as an instance of 
unexampled destitution, arising from no legal provision existing for 
the poor; and it is now proposed to enact poor-laws for that country.“ 
This proposal is based on the ground that, if the rich be not compelled 
to support the poor, they will abandon the whole class from which the 
indigent arise, and allow them to sink into the lowest depths of igno- 
rance, misery, and degradation; whereas, if they be forced to main- 
tain all the victims of unhappy circumstances, they will be prompted 
by their own interest to care for them, and promote their social 
improvement. Again, some political economists, of whom Dr. Chal- 
mers is the chief, regard all compulaory assessments for the poor as 
injurious to society, and maintain that private benevolence, if fairly 
left to itself, ia quite adequate to provide for them. Other men, 
equally wise and experienced in the world, are altogether disbelievers 
in this alleged power of the principle of benevolenco ; and argue, that 
the only effect of relying on it, would be to permit the avaricious to 
escape from ail contribution, and to throw the burden of maintaining 
the poor entirely on the benevolent, who, in general, are overwhelmed 
with other demands on their bounty. 

Scientific knowledge of human nature, and of the influence of 
external circumstances on happiness, can not be general when such 
widely different doctrines, regarding a question so momentous, are 
supported by men of equal profundity and learning. 

The view of it which is presented by the new philosophy is the 
following : 

The causes of that degree of poverty which amounts to destitution, 
are great defects in the body or the mind of the individuals who fall 
into this condition, or in both. The lame, the deaf, and the bliud may 
be poor through bodily defects, aud should be comfortably supported 
by the more fortunate members of society. Their numbers are not 
great in proportion to those of well-constituted men, and the expense 
of their maintenance would not be felt as a severe tax, if they were 
the only burdens on the benevolence of the community. The idiotic 
belong to the same class. All that society can accomplish in regard 
to such persona is, to provide comfortably for those who exist, and to 
use means to limit their increase in future generations. This can be 
accomplished best by instructing the community at large in the organic 
laws, and presenting to them every intelligible motive to obey them. 

The most numerous class of destitute poor is that which springs 
from deficiency of size or quality in the brain, or in the intellectnal 
region of it, not amounting to idiocy, but oceasioning so much mental 
weakness that the individuals are not capable of maintaining their 
place in the great struggle of social existeuce. Persons so constituted 
often provide for their own wants, although with difficulty, during 
the vigorous period of their lives, and become helpless and a burden 
on the community in the waue of life. That the primary cause of 
their falling into destitution is an imperfection in their mental organs, 
any one may ascertain by qualifying himeelf to distinguish well-con- 
stituted from ill-constituted brains, and then going into any of the 
charity-workhouses and asylums for adults, and observing the heads 
It is obvious, that teaching the 
organic laws, and improving the external circumstances of society, are 
the most feasible means for lessening in future times the numbers of 
these unfortunate individuals. 

‘Another proof that physiological defects lie at the root of the evil 
of poverty may be obtained by observing the temperament, and size 
and forms of the heada, of the children of the higher and middle 
classes, and comparing them with those of the children of the poor, 
found in the parish charity-workhouses. The latter children, with 
some exceptions, spring from parents who are the refuse or dregs of 
the community, and through whose feebleness and vices they become 
burdens on the parish. Their children are palpably inferior in tem- 
perament, and in size or form of brain, to the offspring of parents of 
the middle and higher ranks; and teachers who have been employed 
in the schools of the superior grades, and have afterward taught the 
children of public charities, have remarked an extraordinary difference 
of native capacity between the two, the children of the pauper asy- 
lum being much less apt to learn. 


© Since the text was written, such laws have been enacted. 
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Your phrenology indi- 
cates the following echar- 
acteristics : 

In the first place your 
head is high, and not 
broad. This indicates a 
predominance of the moral 
organs, which give height 
to the head over the organs 
in the side-head which 
give selfishness, severity, 
and animal impulses. 

You value property only 
for its uses, and seok it 
only as a security against 
want, and to surround 
yourself with the comforts 
and conveniences of life. 

| You never knew what the 

real feeling of the miser is 
to love money for its own 
sake. 

You can hardly be other 
than a man of liberal 
spint; are more disposed 
to render service than to 
exact it, to do good to 
others than selfishly to 
appropriate the services 
of other people. 

Your Cautiousness is 


large. It renders you pru- 


dent, watchful, guarded, 
solicitous about difficulties 


and dangers, and leads you 
ee, to provide for the wants 
of the future. You have 
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PHPENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

[Reported from dictation, without any knowledge on 
the part of the examiner of the name or characler of ihe | 
subject] 

You have naturally a most excellent physi- 
cal constitution, We seldom find a man of 
your age, or any age, who has more prominent 
indieations of strong vitality. Your chest is 
remarkably large, hence you have excellent 
breathing power. The digestive and circula- 
tory organs and muscular system .are ad- 
mirably developed. You must have been a 
strong man-in your day, and capable of a 
great deal of physical labor, and of enduring 
hardship of body and of mind. Your head is 
almost twenty-three inches in circumference, 
which is large: and you have body enough to 
sustain the brain. Nearly all parts of your 
machinery, mental and physical, appear to be 
not only strong, but harmonious, so that one 
does not wear much upon another. 

This idea is well illustrated by Dr. Holmes’ 
“ wonderful one-horse shay,” which ran a 
hundred years and a day, and all broke down 


together. 
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always been a safe coun- 
selor for others, and a very frank, open-hearted 
man. 

Von have but little Secretiveness, but little 
desire to hide your thoughts and emotions. 
Your Combativeness is not of a physical 
character. It seems to be lifted bigh up on 
the head, as if it more naturally worked with 
the higher faculties for self-preservation, pro- 
tection to friends and reputation, to right 
wrongs, and obey conscience rather than to 
quarrel as a mere physical aud selfish man- 
ifestation of feeling. 

You have strong social impulses; have 
always been popular in the family circle, in 
the social group of society, especially in those 
little communities where each is supposed to 
be a personal friend to all; and if you wero 
occupying any position in church or state, 
many persons would appeal to you on personal 
considerations — not merely as a magistrate; 
they would regard you as an elder brother 
rather than asa sovereign to hold the sword over 
their heads, There are few men who are 
capable of making and retaining friends as 
you are; and the children, the young people, 
the little girls, all feel free to approach you, 
because you show a fatherly fondness for 
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them. You have inherited your social 
qualities from your mother, which renders 
your mind mellow and pliable, 

Your love of approbation is large; you have 
always felt that your reputation must be kept 
without spot; that you owed it to your family, 
to your name, to your neighbors, and especially 
to your friends, to guard against just censure ; 
not merely to do right in the abstract as 
between yourself and God, or as between 
yourself and those with whom you are 
brought into immediate contact, but to shun 
the appearance of evil,” to keep an unsullied 
reputation as well as an intrinsically honest 
character, Sometimes your Approbativeness 
has rendered you extra sensitive, induced you 
to borrow trouble, feel fretted and chafed 
when people found unnecessary fault with you. 
You have always felt very sensitive under the 
lash of partisan rancor; and if you were a 
candidate for office, it was the sorest part of 
all that political antagonists would manufac- 
ture and assert untruths to your disadvantage ; 
and aside from the intrinsic feeling of innocence, 
the only consolation you would find under 
such circumstances would be that, where you 
were well-known, the people would disbelieve 
such statements. 

You are naturally firm, positive, decided in 

your purposes, especially when you have 
settled the question as to the justice of the 
position. There are few men who fee] as 
strong an impulse to do right and hold the 
scales of justice even, to submit to the require- 
ments of duty when they are exacting, and 
hard, and difficult, You should be known as 
a man of prudence, of perseverance, of 
uprightness, and in this point you are more 
unflinching than in any other respect. 
Vou sometimes feel the emotions of anger, 
but they are of short duration. You are so 
sensitive in your natural organization, that your 
anger sometimes flashes up before you have 
time to put on the cover; but the sun seldom 
goes down on your wrath. You can not ex- 
tertain feelings of bitterness and personal 
hostility.» Your Benevolence being large, 
acting along with your Conscientiousness and 
Friendship, induces you often to sacrifice your 
ease and convenience for the good of individ- 
uals and the public. 

You have a strong sentiment of veneration 
and respect for whatever is spiritual, Godlike, 
and sacred. This faculty gives you compli- 
ance, respect, tenderness of other people's 
feeling and standing. Your Hope renders 
you strong in anticipation, and your Cautious- 
ness Warns you to beware of difficulties and 
dangers, and to provide against inconveniences 
and evil in the future. Still, your Hope 
promises you that by effort, by prudence, by 
the aid of Providence, you will come out right ; 
and your advice to young men when they are 
prosperous is always of a prudential character, 
to make them guarded, to live within their 
means, and avoid being in debt. But when 
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they are swamped, and in trouble, your advice 
is always of a hopeful character, again chang- 
ing to admonition as their prospects brighten. 
You think a man is never bankrupt as long as 
he can retain his integrity—as Jong as he can 
look his heavenly Father in the face and feel 
a consciousness of a wish and will to do 
right. You live for principle more than for 
profit; for righteousness more than for self. 

Intellectually, you are naturally capable of 
taking a high position, but your intellectual 
power is not evinced so much by any brilliant 
scintillation as by the general harmony, 
balance, and strength of your mind. 

You have large Perceptive organs, which 
bring to you a knowledge of the eternal world. 
You are able to pick up information on every 
hand, and become well versed in affairs. You 
have also an excellent memory of facts, of 
that which has come within your experience; 
and to many persons you are an oracle in re- 
spect to the history of your neighborhood, and 
of the incidents and circumstances which have 
transpired in your day. You could carry 
more business in your mind than eight men in 
ten whe would follow the same course. If 
you were a lawyer, you would remember the 
business of the courts for years, and could 
quote cases with sufficient accuracy to satisfy 
both court and opponents. You have an 
historical memory, which enables you to recall 
what you read, and remarkable memory of 
words. As a scholar, you would have been 
distinguished for your literary taste and 
ability; and if you had been trained for 
public speaking, you would have been distin- 
guished for the free, full, and happy manner 
of uttering your thoughts, Your large 
Cautiousness might have rendered you too 
guarded and cautious perhaps; but with your 
excellent memory of facts and freedom of 
language, there would have been but little 
occasion for hesitation, You may sometimes 
enter into details and particulars too fully to 
satisfy people of less memory and conscience 
than yourself; but you never feel satisfied to 
speak without guarding the hearer from all 
misapprehension, 

With your large social organs, and excellent 
memory, and talking talent, you should be an 
excellent companion in the social circle, 
especially in relating anecdotes of half a 
century ago. You are the kindof man, taking 
your physiology into account, to carry your 
best qualities far down to old age, and to be 
as well qualified for business in these respects 
at eighiy as most men are at sixty. Age im- 
pairs your faculties less than is generally the 
ease You have never burned out your forces 
much by hot and angry passions. You are a 
man of warm affections and sympathies; but 
you have not those corroding selfish elements 
which fret and wear upon a man’s constitu- 
tion. y 
You appear to have rather small Alimen- 
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are satisfied with the common com- 
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tiveness, indicating that you eat to 
live, rather than live to eat; you 


forts of life. 

Your power lies in a clear and 
well-balanced memory, in great 
ability to explain your thoughts 
and express your ideas, in talent to 
think and gather knowledge, in 
moral and religious sentiments, 
which tend to raise your mind into 
the higher plane of disposition, 
feeling, and action, joined to sen- 
sitiveness, ambition, will, circum- 
spection, and prudence, combined 
with a full degree of energy and 
uncommonly strong social disposi- 
tions. 

For a man of age you have this 
peculiar trait, namely: You value 
all your old friends who are living; 
make friends of middle-aged peo- 
ple, and with all the children as 
they come upon the stage. You 
never fecl that you are isolated 
because you are old, but seem to 
have an affiliation with people, 
from gray haira clear down to the cradle, and 
you never get into that lonely niche which old 
age furnishes to the majority of people. You 
are youthful, mirthful, and love all the chil- 
dren, and the amusement and hearty hope that 
belong to the earlier period of life; and young 
people do riot feel when you are in their pres- 
ence that you are old. 

You could have succeeded well as a literary 
man, as a teacher, as a magistrate, and in 
settling the quarrels and adjusting the differ- 
ences of selfish and fractious men. You 
would have made a first-rate judge of probate, 
postmaster, justice of the peace, or legislator. 
If men generally had such organizations, both 
mental and physical, as yours, four fifths of all 
the grasping and selfishness of the world, and 
nine tenths of the outrageous crimes, would be 
abrogated. We call yours an unselfish head, 
with streng tendencies toward the moral and 
religious. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Hon. James Draper was born in Spen- 
cer, Worcester County, Massachusetts. Feb. 
‘26th, 1778, and is consequently now eighty- 
three years old. He is the seventh in regular 
descent from Thomas Draper, of Yorkshire, 
England. 

This Thomas Draper had a son named 
James, born in 1618, who emigrated to Amer- 
ica, and settled at Roxbury, Mass. He was 
one of the original proprietors of the ancient 
town of Lancaster, in that State. He died in 
1691, leaving a son, also named James, who 
was born in 1654 and died in 1698. 

This James Draper had a son, born about 
the year 1694, whose name also was James. 
He died in 1768. The two last named were 
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born in Roxbury, Norfolk County, Mass. 
last-named James Draper had à son | 
who was born in Dedham, Mass., in th 
1720. He removed to Spencer in 174 
died there in 1781, leaving a son Jame 
was born in that town in 1747, and « 
1825, being the fifth of the same name i 
rect line of descent. This James Drap 
the father of the subject of this biogrs 
sketch, who is the sixth of the same nan 
was born at Spencer, as before stated. 

The subject of the present notice hav 
ceived a farm from his father, cultivate 
the principal means of subsistence ur 
was about thirty years old. Having bee 
in the stirring times of the American R 
tion, when the ravages of war had 80 
erished the whole country that the gres 
of the people were obliged to toil and si 
hard to obtain the bare necessaries of 1 
means of obtaining even a good common 
education were exceedingly limited. 

Possessing a strong and almost unco 
able desire for the acquisition of kno 
during the years of his early manhood, | 
by diligently improving his leisure mo 
demonstrated the truth of the old adag 
“where there is a will there is a way.’ 

The schools to which he had aceess 
younger days were very few indeed, ar 
sessed only limited advantages to those 
ing them, being taught mostly by incon 
teachers, assisted by such text-books a 
ley's Dictionary, Noah Websters Gra 
and Perry’s Spelling Book, which latte: 
however, contained, as its title-page an 
ed, the Only Sure Guide to the E 
Tongue.” 
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By diligence and perseverance, after arriving 
to early manhood, he was enabled not only to 
supply the deficiency caused by the want of 
early advantages, but to qualify himself for 
the important and laudable position of teach- 
ing the rising generation. 

In 1797, at the age of nineteen, he com- 
menced teaching school in the winter season, 
while he cultivated his farm in the summer, 
which alternative employment he continued 
for eleven years. Possessing alsoa taste for 
the “concord of sweet sounds,” and having 
acquired tho theory and practice of sacred 
musio, he devoted his winter evenings during 
this time to teaching the young people in his 
native town and vicinity this pleasant and 
valuable accomplishment, with very satisfac- 
tory results. 

On the 6th of June, 1805, he was married 
to Miss Lucy Watson, daughter of Capt. Sam- 
uel Watson, of Leicester. This connection 
was a happy one, proving to him the truth of 
the declarations of the wise man, that whoso 
findeth a wife findeth a good thing,“ and that 
“a virtuous woman is a crown to her hus- 
band.” 

The result of this union was four daugh- 
ters, who were all married in due time, and 
proved to their respective husbands the truth 
of Solomon’s desoription of a virtuous woman, 
who, he says, looketh well to the ways of 
her household, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness. The heart of her husband doth 
safely trust in her, and she will do him good, 
and not evil, all the days of her life.“ 

The eldest daughter, Emeline, married Wil- 
liam Rice, by whom she had two sons and 
three daughters. One of the sons is in busi- 
ness at Holyoke, Mass., and the other in New 
York city. The daughters, with their father, 
reside at Worcester, Mass, The second daugh- 
ter of Mr. Drapér, Julia Ann, married Rev. J. 
Ellis Lazeil, who was, at the time of his mar- 
riage, pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Brooklyn, N. V., for her first husband; and 
Chandler M. Pratt, Esq., of New England 
Village, Mass., for her second husband. By 
her first husband she had one son, Ellis Dra- 
per Lazell, who is now in business in New 
York. Sophia A., the third daughter, married 
M. M. White, by whom she has two children ; 
and Lucy W., the youngest daughter, married 
Emory Rider; they have but one child living. 
Both these daughters, with their families, now 
reside in New York. Thus, though the sub- 
ject of this notice has been called to part with 
the companion of his youth and two of his 
ebildren, and though-he has no descendant 
bearing his own name, still he is rich in the 
affections of two devoted daughters and a 
goodly namber of ohildren’s children, which, 
we are told, are the crown of old men, 

In 1808, finding that farming was less to his 
taste and less profitable than other pursuits, 
he engaged in mercantile business in his own 
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town, keeping at the same time a public house 
then. These two callings he followed in 
whole or in part for fourteen years. 

In 1810 he received from Gov. Gore a com- 
mission as justice of the peace, and is still in 
commission, having held the office more than 
fifty years. During that time he has sat and 
presided on trials, in civil and criminal actions, 
in one thousand and thirty-two cases. He hes 
also joined many couples in the bands of 
matrimony, written many wills, and an al- 
most innumerable namber of deeds, leases, 
and other legal instruments. Between the 
years 1813 and 1837 he was a member of the 
House of Representatives of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature twelve times, aud of the Sen- 
ate twice. 

In 1820 he was a member of the Convention 
for amending the Constitution of the State. 
This convention numbered among its members 
many of the most distinguished men of the 
State, among whom were the elder President 
Adams, Daniel Webster, Judge Story, and 
Judge Parker. In this dignified assembly the 
great questions of constitutional law, the 
rights, liberties, and duties of the people were 
amply and ably discussed in all their bear- 
ings, and he has ever considered his attend- 
ance upon this convention the moat instructive 
and useful school to which he ever had the 
honor of being admitted. 

In 1832 he was appointed one of the county 
commissioners for the county of Worcester, by 
Gov. Lincoln, which office he held for three 
and a half years. The daties of these com- 
missioners were to grant licenses to innhold - 
ers and retailers; to lay out and establish 
roads, and to build, superintend, dispose of, 
and keep in repair the court-houses, jails, and 
other publio buildings of the county. 

In 1837 he was appointed by Gov. Everett 
chairman of a commission to visit all the un- 
incorporated lands in the State, and recom- 
mend what disposition was most proper to be 
made of them. This duty was daly perform- 
ed on the part of the commissioners, and a 
report of their doings was printed and suhmit- 
ted to the Legislature, and the recommenda- 
tions embodied in the report were fully con- 
firmed and established by that body. 

He has served his native town in the capac- 
ity of town clerk, selectman, assessor, treas- 
urer, overseer of the poor or town agent, re- 
peatedly, having held some one or more of 
these municipal offices for fifty years. Hav- 
ing some practical knowledge of mathemat- 
ios, he was also employed as a surveyor of 
land for a number of years. 

As executor, administrator, or by power of 
attorney, he has investigated and finally set- 
ted with the judge of probate, sixty-six es- 
tates of deceased and insolvent persons, and 
has also acted as commissioner on the estates 
of insolvent persons. 

He has also investigated the claims of many 


United States pensioners, procured their evi- 
dence and obtained the pensions and lands to 
which the claimants were entitled. He has 
likewise, to a considerable extent, acted as 
agent for various insurance companies. In 
1841 he wrote and published a history of the 
town of Spencer, and the present year, being 
twenty years later, he has prepared a second 
edition of the same, which has been revised 
and enlarged, and is now just issued from the 
press. Having now entered upon his eighty- 
fourth year, though his step is still as elastio 
and his mental faculties as bright as those of 
most men at seventy, he has retired from all 
business, and awaits his ‘final departure with 
tranquil peace and hope. 

It is but simple justice to say, that in all 
the various important positions in which he 
has been placed during a long and active life, 
he has discharged his duties faithfully and 
with signal ability, and thereby won for him- 
self a good name and the entire confidence and 
respect of his fellow-men. 


PHTER HENRY LING. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tse portrait of Ling, which we present, is 
called an excellent likeness of the founder of 
the Movement-Cure. It indicates a fine and 
active organization. The features are prom- 
inent and sharp, and the lines of the face very 
distinctly defined, and these indicate a tem- 
perament which gives distinctness of charas- 
ter, intensity of emotion, and positiveness of 
disposition. The form of the head shows un- 
common firmness and independence, the love 
of truth and justice, energy, and forde of char- 
acter, with strong social sympathies. It also 
indicates a practical mind, love of truth for its 
own sake, and a disposition to follow prace 
tical truth, irrespective of speculative theo- 
ries. The head shows the perceptives con- 
siderably larger than the reflective organs, 
consequently he had more practical and sci- 
entific talent than philosophical, speculative 
abilities. He was well qualified to be a 
seholar in the languages, in literature, and in 
the natural and exact sciences. 

In such an organization we expect direct- 
ness, energy, positiveness, perseverance, truth- 
fulness, ambition to excel, and, in the main, 
singleness and integrity of purpose. He had 
not the indications of so much robustness of 
health and constitution as of activity and ex- 
citability, which give the tendency to exhaust 
vitality unduly, We are informed by his bi- 
ographer that both his parents died carly, bat 
of what disease we are not informed. Ling 
himself was subject to gout and rheumatism, 
and we therefore may infer that his parents 
were highly sensitive in their nervous organ- 
ization, and perhaps his father was too much 
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devoted to books and to sedentary life, and the 
organization of the son may have been thereby 
rendered less enduring. 

. BIOGRAPHY. 

Peter Henry Ling, the founder of the new 
system of curing disease, called the “ Swedish 
Movement-Cure,”? was born on the 15th of 
November, 1766, at Smaland, in Sweden. His 
father, who was a curate. died soon after his 
son’s birth, and his mother, who married again, 
died a short time afterward. Possessing no 
remembrancer of his father, except a small 
portrait, which he received from his mother, 
as a souvenir of love and reverence, the grow- 
ing boy passed the days of his childhood under 
the too severe training of a capricious tutor. 
The young Ling was afterward sent to the 
schools of Wexio for further instruction. Here 
he soon distinguished himself for his great 
talents, and his energy and devotion to study. 

When Ling left the schools, he saw life 
open before him in its roughest aspects; he 
found himself exposed to incessant vicissitudes, 
reduced at times to absolute poverty and want. 
During this period he resided for the most 
part in Upsala, Stockholm, Berlin, and Copen- 
hagen; but it is not known in what manner 
he was employed. All we know is, that he 
studied at Upsala, and passed his theological 
examinations at Smaland, in December, 1797 ; 
afterward he was tutor in several families; at 
one time at Stockholm, at another in the coun- 


try. Suddenly he left Germany, and went to 


Denmark. In 1800 he studied in Copenha- 
gen, and the following year took part in the 
naval battle against Nelson, as a volunteer in 
a Danish ship. He afterward returned to 
Germany, and passed on to France and Eng- 
land, whence he returned to Copenhagen, 
with a perfect knowledge of the languages of 
these different countries. 

During this period he received on different 
occasions military appointments, the character 
of which are unknown to us. It is said that 
during his travels he was frequently reduced 
to the most trying circumstances, even suffer- 
ing the pangs of hunger. At one time he was 
glad to shelter himself in a miserable lodging 
in a garret at Hamburgh ; he was even forced 
to wash, with his own hands, his only shirt. 

These privations, however, did not depress 
him; although without means, the desire of 
continuing his travels, to develop and improve 
his knowledge, buoyed him up, and enabled 
him to surmount all difficulties. He was 
proud of his ability to cndure privations, and 
| todo without what are thought by most to be 
indispensable necessaries. 

The same impulsive energy which previous- 
ly induced him to take part in a sea-fight, 
determined him to study the art of fencing 
during his second sojourn at Stockholm. Two 
fencing-masters, French refugees, had founded 
there at this time a fencing-school. Ling was 


there every day, and his great skill in this art 
soon became notorious, and his passion for it 
grew with his skill. He was now only at the 
commencement of that career which was 
already providentially marked out for him, 
and which from deliberate choice, and with 
characteristic energy, he steadily pursued. 
His reflections upon fencing, and his own ex- 
perience (for he suffered then from gout in his 
arm), taught him to infer the wholesome 
effects which may be produced on the body, 
as well as the mind, by movements based on 
rational principles; and he began to realize 
that fencing, however valuable as an exercise, 
could not accomplish all that was desirable. 

About this time the idea struck him that an 
harmonious development of the body, of its 
powera and capabilities, by suitable system- 
atized exercises, ought to constitute an essen- 
tial part in the education of a people. 

The realization of this idea now became 
his grand aim, the more so as he pictured to 
himself the brilliant image of mankind re- 
stored to health, strength, and beauty. Ling 
thought not, like his predecessors, of merely 
imitating the gymnastic treatment of the 
ancients, but he aimed at its reformation and 
improvement. 

At this period of Ling’s life begins that part 
of his history which for us possesses the deep- 
est interest. Quite unknown, but attracting 
the attention of every one by his appearance, 
he made his début at Lund in the spring of 
1805. Versed in several modern languages, 
and a thorough master of fencing, he began to 
teach them both, and being proud of all that 
concerned his fatherland, he lectured with 
enthusiasm on the old Norse poetry, history, 
and mythology. 

In the same year he was appointed profess- 
or of fencing at the University, and began at 
orice to re-fit the fencing-saloon connected with 
it, and prepare it for several gymnastic exer- 
cises, which were commenced without delay. 
He soon excited the attention not only of the 
inhabitants of Lund, but of the other towns 
in the kingdom. 

Ling wished to put gymnastics in harmony 
with nature, and began in 1805 to study an- 
atomy, physiology, and the other natural 
sciences. The high value he set on these 
studies, and the enthusiasm with which he 
pursued them, are forcibly expressed in his 
own words. 

„Anatomy, that sacred genesis, whieh 
shows us the masterpiece of the Creator, and 
which teaches us how little and how great 
man is, ought to form the constant study of 
the gymnast. But we ought not to consider 
the organs of the body as the lifeless forms of 
a mechanical mass, but as the living, active 
instruments of the soul.“ 

Ling looked on anatomy and physiology as 
the essential and necessary basis of gymnas- 
tics. But according to his idea, these and 


other natural sciences were rot at all suf 
for the gymnast, whose aim is the ele 
of man, in his corporeal and mental n 
to the ancient beau- ideal. He must, the 
know what effects movements produce 
the bodily and psychological condition o 
a knowledge which can be obtained o 
investigating human nature as a whol) 
by the most careful and untiring anal; 
details. 

Not only to himself, but to other: 
must the gymnast be able to. give an a 
of the application of his art. Ling op 
new field for physical investigation, hi 
untried, and almost unknown, even 
most learned physicians and naturalist: 
conducted his researches with the 
scrupulous exactness, and in the most 
menner frequently recommended his 
panions to do the same. He did not ac 
ledge a new movement to be a good one 
he was able to render an exact account 
effects. His intention was not merely t 
gymnastics a branch of education for h 
persons, but to demonstrate it to be a f 
for disease. 

Herein we find the explanation of the 
public interest taken in Ling’s ideas. L 
who had always looked upon bodily 
ments as a deception, in their sickness, a 
for the re-establishment of their health 
easily induced to seek relief for their ai 
by the new method, and were not disapp 

The curative movements were first pr 


in 1813, while Ling remained at Stoch 


but before this time they were neither 
garded nor treated with neglect at Lunt 
Daring his stay at Stockholm, a 
fortunate for Ling’s usefulness took 
which, in the improvement of his c 
stances, extended itself rapidly. At f 
was appointed master of fencing at th 
tary academy in Carlberg, near the 8 
capital. He became the director of th 
tral Institution, founded at his own `: 
tion. Soon after, at Stockholm, he h 
happiness to be appointed by a royal ord 
with a regular salary of 500 rix-doll 
the founder and direotor of this Inst 
for the setting out and preparation of 
not more than 200 rix-dollars were vot 
The important increase of publio | 
which was accorded to the Institution 
year 1834, was a mark of the ine 
general favor conferred on him and it 
country. His sovereign raised him 
dignity of a Professor, and Knight of th 
of the North Star. He thankfully a 
both, but used neither the title of the f 
the insignia of the latter. He was 
gratified by the proof of the love of his 
and pupils, when on a festive oecasic 
presented him with a silver medal. 
the deeper gratification of seeing at len 
ideas realized, his art established in § 
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use of in every grade of society, and 
orated, as an important element, in the 
tion of the people. 

zs gymnastics were introduced many 
ago, not only into all the military 
mies of Sweden, but into all town 
s, colleges, and universities, even into 
phan institutions, and into all country 
s. In the rooms of the Central Estab- 
snt at Stockholm, persons of every con- 
and age, the healthy as well as the sick, 
ted, or were subjected to, the prescribed 
nents. The number of those who 
d their use increased every year, and 
p them were physicians who, in the 
ing, had been the most opposed to 


the Central Institution élever teachers 
aoated, and no ene obtains a diploma, or 
cial license to act as a practical teacher, 
ut having finished the course, and 
| dn examination in anatomy, physiology, 
1e bodily movements. 
g being convinced of the unity of the 
ism, and of the importance of the 
nical and physical laws to be observed 
education and remedial treatment, based 
stem on these truths. , 
m this beginning has sprung up a scien- 
ystem of movements as a remedy for 
es, and this system is practiced with 
s; for a‘ fall exhibit of which we 
to a work by Dr. G. H. Taylor, entitled 
Exposition of the Swedish Movement- 
„from which this sketch of its founder 
en. 

rm LH p 
r TO TEACH AND HOW TO 
JOY NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
D CHEMISTRY. 


BY P. R. VANDER WEYDE, M.D. 


w persons are aware of the great differ- 
between the labor of giving a course of 
es on natural philosophy and chemistry, 
me on elementary mathematics, drawing, 
sic, etc. Teachers in the latter branches, 
y understand what they teach, need no 
ration. Even if in the more difficult 
ems of mathematica, preparation is some- 
necessary, a single hour’s study, to re- 
the memory, is amply sufficient for a 
er of average capacity to post him up 
lecture of one or two hours’ duration, 
led—we repeat the conditions—he un- 
inds his subject, has previously received 
lf a regular course of instruction, and is 


udying the subject at the same time he 


ching it. This latter—we are sorry to 
ss it—is often the case; and it exposes 
eacher to great danger of making er- 
as statements, of being soon found out, 
is knowledge valued at what it is worth 
e most intelligent members of his class. 


— 


Let us now see how it is with a course of 
lectures on natural philosophy and chemistry. 
Those sciences can not, with any degree of 
success, be taught by simple lectures, as ma- 
thematics can, where the teacher has no other 
labor than to draw his figures on the black- 
board. The teaching of drawing or music is 
easier still, wherc the teacher makes his pu- 
pils draw or sing, and may take it as easy as he 
hes a mind to. But it is impossible to impress 
the laws governing matter and force, even on a 
single mind tn a class, without exhibiting the 
matter and the effects of the force. Or, to use 
the common phraseology: Jt is impossible to 
teach natural philosophy and chemistry success- 
Sully without experiments. Nothing can be ac- 
complished by the teacher if he only reads es- 
says, copied from some work on the subject. 
A student of intelligence can read for himseif 
and understand as well, or even better, per- 
haps, than if a lecturer reads the book for 
him. The experiments illustrating facts 
should form the principal part, the foundation 
of the. so-called chemical lecture. Expla- 
nations flowing naturally from the experi- 
ments, given in a plain, familiar style, so as 
to be understood by every one, should take the 
place of reading long, tedious essays. Con- 
sequences drawn from both, and the mention of 
practical applieation, where it is appropriate, 
should be the necessary accessory. 

Those philosophical and chemieal experi- 
ments require apparatus which is in value 
proportionate to the capital of the institution 
where the scienee is taught, and usually be- 
longs to it, as very few teachers possess suffi- 
cient sapitel to spend much of it in this way. 
If sometimes one is so fortunate as this, he, 
of course, gives up a most laborious branch 
-of teaching, almost never paid for in propor- 
tion to the labor required. 

But the poor teacher gives (if he loves the 
science) all that he has—all his time, which is 
often called the poor man’s capital—aud he 
works the whole day to prepare experiments 
for the lecture he gives during one or two 
hours at night. Often one day is not sufficient, 
as some experiments require several days’ pre- 
paration, and sometimes a whole day after- 
ward to elean and repair. Usually assistance 
is necessary, and most teachers in those scien- 
-ces have their assistants, whose labor is valu- 
able in proportion to their knowledge. 

The labor in a laboratory where the basis 
of .scientific lectures is prepared may be in- 
ereased greatly by two causes : 

Firstly. When economy is an object, the 
same piece of apparatus may, by spending 
time, serve several purposes; and others may 
be constructed by the teacher, if he is able to 
do it—and what thorough chemist is not?— 
he can do everything. 

Secondly. When the instructor posts him- 
self up in all later discoveries, and feels the 
importance of communicating and demonstrat- 
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ing to his class all new discoveries. This 
will place such a clasa in a position that they 
will never waste time in repeating what others 
have tried, of reinventing, of studying, and 
experimenting in the wrong direction. It will 
later save them a great deal of mental and 
physical labor, which would be wasted, and 
at present in reality is wasted at an enormous 
and incredible rate, for thousands of would- 
be inventors, never received instruction with 
practical demonstrations in the latest discov- 
ered branches of natural philosophy and chem- 
istry. 

We say: If a teacher feels the importance 
of posting up his pupils in everything new 
belonging to his subject (of course as far as 
their mental faculties and preparation allow 
them to understand him), he will be a bene- 
factor to them, as his efforts will economize to 
them in later time a thing worth more than 
Mmoney—their mental and physical labor—the 
real and only source of all wealth. But to 
do this the teacher must give still more of his 
time, if he has any left. 

It has been adopted in society as perfectly 
just, that the remuneration of a profession is 
to be proportionate to the time and capital re- 
quired for that profession; so, a physician, a 
minister, or a lawyer, who had the good for- 
tune of a thorough education in their respec- 
tive professions, cither by help of their family 
relations, or (what has more merit) by their 
own independent efforts, command higher re- 
muneration iu proportion to their higher talent, 
and this depends again on the time and sacri- 
fices spent to obtain this higher talent. 

So, in educating our children, we must ex- 
pect that their remuneration in later life will 
depend on the sacrifices made in their prepa- 
ration for active life (we are aware of occa- 


‘sional exceptions, but speak of the general 


rule). To educate a son for a laborer or a 
daughter for a seamstress costs almost nothing 
but the board, but what is the remuneration 
they may expect? Just enough to sustain 
their lives, and often not even that. To teach 
them a good trade or make them teachers of 
a common school costs already some sacrifices, 
but they will later be better off. The study 
of an art, as music or painting, if thoroughly 
accomplished, does still better pay in later 
life, but costs about as much as a university 
education. What, finally, is considered as the 
most expensive preparation for life we can 
give our children should, therefore, command 
the highest remuneration for their time and 
talents. 

Let us now see what preparation ia re- 
quired for an instructor in natural philosophy 


- Ánd chemistry. We do not speak of those 
traveling lecturers whe speak on a single spe- 


cial subject, and in three or six lectures have 
expounded all they know; but we speak of 
those men who lecture two, three, four, or 
even five times a week, and that almost the 
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whole year round, for the same audience, 
without repeating anything, and in no two or 
three years come to the end of their knowl- 
edge. What study is required to fit 2 man for 
such a profession? In the first place he is to 
study thoroughly mathematics, in all its 
branches, not excluding the highest, as sev- 
eral branches of natural philosophy can not 
be understood without them. After this he 
studies tbe wide field of his acience, of which 
every subdivision is extended enough to make 
a whole lifetime insufficient to penetrate them. 
He must understand the three or four princi- 
pal languages of the scientifie world—English, 
French, German, and Italian. (Even the old- 
fashioned literary education, including Latin 
and Greek, will benefit him, but is not of as 
absolute a necessity as the modern languages.) 
The study of these is only necessary to keep 
him posted up in all new discoveries on the 
continent of Europe, without being dependent 
on that whieh translators choose to select for 
filling up scientific magazines, and which often 
they make unintelligible. 
[conoLuDED ox raan 64] 
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PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS 
are most invaluable, as shedding light on the dis- 
positions of 

Parents and Children; 
showing the former how to regulate their own 
tempera and dispositions, especially as they are 
brought out in the treatment and training of the 


latter to 
Basbands and Wives, 
teaching them how to become more and more 
adapted to each other, and thereby avoiding do- 
mestio jars, and securing all of earthly happiness 
possible to their natures to ‘i 
Young Ladies and Gentlemen, 
teaching who are, and who are not, mentally'qual- 
fied to enjoy life together, and who may, and who 
never should, marry—to 
Apprentices and Clerks, 

showing what trade or avocation each is best qual- 
ified to fill with Aealth, pleasure, and profit—to 

Business Partoert, 
showing who can harmonize, and who possees the 
kind of talent fitted to manage business with the 
least capital, the least risk, the least friction and 


‘greatest prosperity to those who are ambitious 


to enter the , 

a Learned Professions, 
pointing cut the line of scholarship or profession, 
whether editing, teaching, writing, preaching— 
the Law, Medicine, or Legislation, eto., best 
adapted to each thus presenting to each person 
a guarantee and guide to 

f Saceess and Happiness. 

Charts, amply illustrated, with full written 

descriptions of character, given daily at 

. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


RespecTaB_e kinds of dissipation often un- 
dermine health and destroy life quite as effee- 


“tually as those vices which are coarse aud 


abhorrent. Bead our first artiele this month. 
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To Correspondents. 


1. Does not the perverted exercise of a faculty 
develop lis organ more largely than its norma exerclse? 

Are. Yes, as a general thing: but the perverted exer- 
cise when carried to great excess, weakens the organs, by 
producing an exhaustive feverish section. 


2 Does the loss or paralysis of the limba have any effect 
In unfitine the ponpa eu- in ning the brain, provided the 
Vital funcilous continue healthy 7 


Axs, We believe tne loss of limbe tends to disturb the 
harmony of the ctreul;tion, and also that of the nervous 
ection, and therefore the system is not as well fitted to give 
norma] support to the braln as before the amputadion. 
The paralyals of any part of the nervous system must be 
some detriment to the action of that which is left in a com- 
paratively healthy state; but we doubt not the body may 
give such support to the brain in either condition named, 
that there would be no apparent defect of mental power. 
Each string of a musical instrument, we think, will give a 
better tone when alt the other strings are present and in 
harmony of tune than when alone. 


O. O — Who was Swedenborg? Where and 
when did he live, and what were his sentiments in a re- 
ligious point of view? Also, what were his phreaologioal 
developments ? 


Ana Thu question, compounded as it is, would require 
au entire volume of the Jon NAI to answer. We will givé 
you, however, a skeleton answer, which is all we have the 
space to do. He was born Jan. Soth, 1688, in Stockholm, 
Sweden. He died in London, March 20th, 1772, aged 85. 
His wr.tings, seting forth his religious views and philo- 
eopbical researches, amount to some sixty volumes. In 
regard to his religious sentiments, no brief statement can 
fully set tbem forth. He did not lay claim to inspiration, 
but to the opening of his spiritual sight, and a rational in- 
BMructton in spiritual things, which was granted, as he 


aald. to enable bim to convey to the world a real knowl- 
edge of the nature of man’s future existence. In maby 
respects, hla ideas correspond with modern Spiritualism. 
He had a large head, a very large forehead, a strong in- 

and high moral and religious developments; but 
his selfish nature was comparatively weak. 


— — — 


PrmenoLocy, theoretically and philosophically 
‘considered, but especially its application to home educa 
tion, domestic government, self-cniture, selection of pare 


saita, oholee of apprentices, clerks, partners in business, 
or companions for life, will, aa beretofore, be the leading 
2 of Tux AuIIICAR PHRENOLOGICAL Jovexat for 
To make men better, we must begin at the basis of their 
natures; hence Physi , or the laws of life and health. 
will be olearly and vigorously set forth, amply il lustrated 
and thus made interesting and profitable to all: our motto 
being, A sound mind in a hen! by body ” Published at 
85 a ear, DY Fowuxe anp Weis, No. 808 Broadway, 
ew York. 


To Reropm anD Perrect THE Race.- To 
teach man his daty to himeelf, his neighbor, his children, 
and his God—to teach him bis capabilities, and how to 
make the most of them; his faults, and how to correct 
wem to teach him that happiness flows from obedience 


to all the laws of our nature; and how to understand and 
obey thoso laws, so as to secure the highest pbyeical and 
mental well-being, will be the main onject of Toa Amenri- 
OAN PuranoLoGicaL Jovanal for 186i. Terms only $i a 
year. Puolished by FOwin awp Weta, No. 808 Broad- 
way, New York. 


A Dozen Reasons i 
WHY EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


1. Because it teaches yon how to recover Health." 

9. Because it teaches you now to avoid Diseaee. 

8. Because It unfolds the true sclence of Human Life, 

4. It explains the Laws and Conditions of Hes lch. 

5. It enables you to dispense with all Drug Mediciues. 

. It enables you in most cases io be your own Phyaictan. 

7. Its doctrines promote Tomperance in alt things, 

8. It tends to the correction of all Iujurtous Habits. 

9. Its influence in society ie in all respeets Reformatory. 

10. lis teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 

11. It advocates the only possible basis for the enduring 
proaperity and improvement of tho Human Race. 

12. Because it was the frst journal jn the world to bring 
before tbe people a kuowledge of the true or Hygienio 
System of the Healing Art. $ 


Published monthly for $1 a year; ten copies for $5. 
` AGENTS WANTED. Specimens sent on apptication. 
FOWLER AND WELIS 84 Broadway, New York. 


A PREMIUM. 


Beravea, if you will send us a club of Twenty 
New Subscribers for the PuRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
WAL, and Ten Dollars, before the first day of May 
next, we will send you, as a Premium, post. paid, 
a copy of our work, entitled Epucatrion Com- 
PLETE, price Two Dotuans Firry Cents, for 


n description of which see advertisement below. 


This offer will hold good until the first day of 
May, and no longer. New subscriptions for the 
Warer.Cunn JocanaL may form a part of 
clubs as above, if convenient. 


Now NMetton. 


“Epucation COMPLETE?” 


This work— In ihres par contains important matter 
relating to the Growth, velopment, and Eduva- 
tion of the Whole Man! Body, Brain, and wind Poysieal, 
intellectual, and Moral. It is, m all respeots, one of the 
best works in the Engtich language. 


Epvcation Compietz.—Embracing Physio) . Animal] 
and Mental; Self-Cultur» and Perfection of Coaracter; 
Memory and intellectual Improvement. Complete in one 
large, wel-bound timo volume, with 855 pages, and u 
ward of 70 engravings. Price, prepaid Èy mall, 62 w 
Address Fowikz axp WII, Puolishers, 8 Broadway, 
New York. 

HEALTH OF BODY AND POWER OF MIND. 


Heats, ITS Laws AN ParszxvatTion.—Happiness, the 
natural consequence of law obeyed, and suffering, of law 
violated; Happiness consiltutional, 

RTO ZOO TI perwren Bopy anD Minn. — Man a 
physical and mental being; Mind and body perfealy 

hier-retated ; Health - its value ;. Sick dess - not providen= 
tral, hut governed by la w; premature death sinful. 

Foon, 118 Seiecrion.—Unperveried appetite an infal- 
lible directory; Bre .d, pastry, fruit, milk, bukter; How to 
a mastication, quantity, time, ofc.; Exercise afir 
meals. 

CIROỌLATION, RESPIRATION, Passrmartion, AND BLERP. 
—The Heart—its structure and office; The lunge; Per- 
spiration, functions of the skin; Oulds— their conse- 
quences; Cure of colds; Regulation of the temperature 
by firo and clothing: Sleep—iu necessity, duradon, pos- 
tures; Locomotion—its necess'ty; The osseous or bony 
system; The muscles—exercise. 

Tue Beary anp Nervos Srstex.—Poaition, function, 
and structure of the brain: Consciousness, or the seat of 
the soul; Balance or proporuen among the runoilons. 


BELF-OULTURE AND PERFECTION OF CHAR- 
ACTER. 


Proarmssiow a Law or Turnos—its application to 
buman improvement; The barmonions action of ell the 
and me ; he A reiaton existing between the body 
and the prupen ; Governing the propensities by the 
intellectual and moral faculties. . if 

Tur Evzsty Batanorp—a proportionate action of the 
faculties a condition of perfecuion, and the mode of secur- 
Ing it. 

ANALYSIS OF THE FacuLties.—Amat'veness; Philopro- 
gouitiveness; Adnestvenees; Union for Life; Inhabitive- 
ness; Continaity; Vitallveness; Combativeness; Destrac- 
Uveness, or Execativences; Alimentivenees; A quatlve- 
ness. or Bibativenees; Acquisitiveness; Secret! veness ; 
Cautlousness; Approbativeness; Seif-Eateem; Firmness ; 
Conacientiousness; Hope; — Marvelousoees ; 
Veneration; Benevolence; ucuveness; Ideality; 
Sublimity; Imitation; Mirthfalneas; Agreeabiences — 
With engraved Iliustrations. , 

MEMORY, ITS CULTIVATION AND INTELLECT- 
UaL IMPROVEMENT. 

CLASSIFICATION AND Foxorions OF TEE Facunties.— 
Man’s superiority; Intetlest his crowniog endowment; 
Memory—extent to wbich it can be improved. Inprvip- 
varrt Form. Brax. Wrierrr. Coron. Oar 
ounatiox. Locaniry. Evaxtuauiry. TIA. 

Tuxs: Influences of music. Lanevasz: Power or 
Eloquence; Good language. POR OOnAT ENT: ia advan 
tages. Cavaacitr: Teaching others to think ; Astronomy; 
Anatomy and Physiology : Study of Nature, Comparison: 
Inductive reasoulng. usan Natuer: Adaptation. 

DEVELOPMENTE REQUISITE POB PARTICULAE À VOCATIONS, 
—Good Teachers; Clergymen; Pbysiciame; Lawyers; 
Statesmen ; Editors ; Authors ; Public Speakers; Poets; 
Lectarers; Merchants; Mechanics; Artista; Fainters: 
Farmers; Engineers; Landlords; Printers; Millers; 
Seamstrecsea; Fancy Wort ers, and the hke. 

Full and explicit dtrections are given for the cultivation 
and right direction of all the powers of the mind, instruo- 
uon for Anding the exact location of each organ, and its 
relative size as compared with others. In ehor!, “ Educar 
tion Complete” te a Nbrary in itself, and covers the EIA 
Natusz or Man. A new odition of this great work bas 
been recently printed, and may now bo had in one volume, 


Price, prepaid by firat mail 10 any post-office, $? 50, 
FOWLER D WELLS, £06 Broadway, New Tork. 


Agante in every neigbborbond will be supplied in 


f a doze! b 
Feist at a dan, Biagio copies by mall. Bonder, 


will you have a copy? 
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Abbertisements. 


ApvEeRTisemenrts intended for this Journal, to 
secure tnéertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
shonld be sent In at once. 

Txaxs.—Twenty-five cents a line cach Insertion. 


A. S. Barnes & Burr's 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
1661. 
AMONG THEIR LATE ISSUES ARE: 
1. PROF. ALPHONSO WOOD'S NEW EDITION OF 
THE CLA&S-BOOK OF BOTANY, designed for all 
arts af the Union; the most thorough aud accurate 
‘ext-Book ever issued from the American press, 840 

p Price, 62. (The old edition is stiil published. 
rice, $1 50.) 

% PUJOL AND VAN NORMAN'S COMPLETE 
FRENCH CLAS8S-BOOK, embracing GRAMMAR, 
CONVERSATION, and LITERATURE, with an 4de- 

vate Dictionary, all in one volume. Price, $1 80. 

o French book extant will compare with this excellent 
treatise for giving a thorongh and systematic knowledge 
of the French language. 

8. MANSFIELDS POLITICAL MANUAL, being a 
Complete View of the Theory and Practice of the Gen- 
eral and State Governments of the United States, ada; 
ed to the use of Collegea, Academies, and Schools, 
Price, 75 cents. This work is exactly sulted to the 
times ; when the ple of the nation should understand 
mo principles the Government under which they 

ve, 


4 MRS. WILLARD'S SCHOOL ASTRONOMY AND 
ASTEONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. With engravings. 
Price, 78 cents. 

5. MRS. WILLARD'’S LAST EDITION Of HER EX- 
CELLENT HISTORY OF THE UNITED BTATES. 
This book is brought down to the “Jobn Broen Raid.” 
Price, T6 cents. 

6 ZACHOS’ ANALYTIC ELOCUTION, being an 
Analysis of the Powers of the Voice, for the pai of 
Expression in Speaking, illustrated by Copious Exam- 

lea, and marked by a Bystem of Notation. By J. C. 
chos, A.M. Price, $1. 

7. PECK’S GANOT’S POPULAR PHYSICS, being an 
lotwoductory Course of Natural Phiiosophy, with over 
800 splendid illustrations. Price, 81. 

8. HOW ES YOUNG CITIZEN’S CATECHISM, a Book 
for Young Scholars, upon the Priociples of Civil and 
State Government, with Questions and Answers. Price, 
50 cents. 

9 HANNA'S BIBLE HISTORY; a Text. Book for 
Schools and Academies. On the catechetical plan. 
Price, 61. 

10. DAVIES’ ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND DIF- 
FERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALOULDS. Price, 
81. 

11. DAVIES’ NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. An 
Yotroduction to Untversity Algebra. Price, 75 cents. 
12 DAVIES’ NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. An 

Introduction to Bourdon's Algebra. Price, 81. 
A. B. BARNES & BUER, 
51 and 68 John Btreet, New York. 

A. 8. BAENES & BURR publish 
Davies’ Series of Mathematies. 
Parker & Watson's Series of Readers. 
Monteith & MoNally’s Serics of Geographies. 

tark's System of English Grammar. 
Porter's Principles of Coemistry. 
Emma Willard’s School Histories. 
Norton & Porters First Book of Science. 
Smith's Spellers and Definers. 
Beers’ System of Penmanship. 
Smith & Martin's Bookkeeping. 
Emmons & Page's Geology, etc., ete. 

Bend f--r their Catalogue of over 900 volumes of 
Educational Works, known as the National Series of 
Standard School Books, 


NEW 
Exxotro-Gatvanic BATTERY, 


CRLEBRATED FOR THE OUEING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, EHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISRASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 

MODES OF APPLICATION. 
Pucr, 810. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
608 Broadway, New Tork. 


$1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00. 


ue e e AND 
3 Broadway, New Tor 

by retura of (rat mail, Phonographic Books, 
tem the study of which you can, without a 
teacher, beecmme a practical Verbatim Reporter. 


tized oy (SO gle 


WHEELER & WILSON 


SEWINd MACHINES, 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 


With Glass Cloth-Presser, Improved Loop-Check, New 
Style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, ete. 


OFFICE, NO. 505 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“ The machine for family use.“ — LU Mustrated. 

“This Machine makes the ‘ LAMCK-STITCH, and ranks 
highest, on account of elasticity, permanence, beauty, and 
general desirableness of the stitching when done, and the 
wide range of its applleatlon. Report of American In- 
stitute, New York. 

This Report was in accordance with fhe previous 
awards at the 


FAIR OF THE UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY ; 


at the Fairs of the 
American Institute, New Tork; 
Mechanics’ Association, Boston ; 
Franklin Instituto, Philadelphia ; 
Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington; 
Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore; 
Mecbantcs’ Association, Cincinnati ; 
Kentucky Institute, Louisville; 
Mechanical Association, St. Louls; 
Mechanica’ Institute, San Francisco ;* 


at the State Fairs of 
Maine, Virginia, Tenn 
Vermont, Misatssippl, Mino! 
Connecticut, Missouri Kentucky, 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
New Jersey Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvan Towa, la, 


and at hundreds of County Fairs. 


Fowler and Wells Journals. 


Postmasters, Clergymen, Teachers, and others are re- 
quested to act as Agents and get Clubs for our Journals: 


THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


81A YEAR. 

Devoted to all those Progreesive Measures for the Eleva- 
tion and Improvement of Menkind. Amply Illustrated 
with Portraits of the Virtuous and the Volus; also of 
all the Races of Men. 


THE 
WATER- CV RE JOURNAL, 
AND 
HERALD OF HEALTH, $1 A YEAR. 
Devoted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice ; to 
Physiology and Anatomy; and those Lawe which gov- 
ern Life and Health. Illustrated with numerous appro- 

priate engravings. 
Clube of Tex, com of either or both Journals, will 
po sent one year for Five Dollars, with an extra copy for 
e nt, 
Sample numbers pent ate PEN 
cents to each Journ: ay postage for the 
for Canadian subscribers. pa 2 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 306 Broadway, New York. 
“In Press, a New Edition of 
How to GET a Patent. 

This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
ert ee a thorough revision, and will con- 


New Patent Law Entire, 
eae which many important changes have been 


e. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
Fowrn Au p WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Warer-CurE JOURNAL. 


If you are siek, and desire to be well, 
Read the Water Cure Journal. 
If you are well, and desire to avoid disease, 
Head the Water-Cure Journal. 
If you would know the true science of Human Life, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 
If you would learn the injurious effects of Drugs, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 
If you would nnderstand the conditions of Health, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 
If you deaire to dispense with the services ofa Physician, 
Read the Water-Care Journal, 
This Jovznar- the firet in the wortd to bring before the 
peonio a knowledge of the true, or Hygienic system of the 
ealag d 1 published ape A Sia year; five 
00) r $5. ei 
8 FOWLER AND WELLS . 
803 Broadway, Hew York. 


The — 
6 5 Manual. 
NMANI : 
Belng a New Theory and System of Practical Penman- 
shp, Deslgned as a Text-Book for Schools and Private 

Studen. 

This is the title of n new work just issued, which St is 
believed will do more to improve the penmanship of all 
classes than all others ever before written. It teaches not 
only how to write, but instructs in what good wriling con- 
sista. Koowing this, the student becomes a erute, and 
this poiat attained, nothing but practice is necessary to 
make him an accomplished penman. 

Sent by mail, paid. for 50 cents, AGENTS 
WANTED. PROWLER AND WELLS. 

XS Broadway. New Tork. 


A CrkRRKSHIT OR TRADE. — 
Pow use anv W211, 803 Broad va by an exemins- 
tion of your head, lell you what to undertake, with a 
reasonable hope of success. Charts, with fall written 
description aada advice, given daily. 


HE L HRENOLOGICAL UST, 
designed ally for Learners; show! 
the exact en at all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one to study the science without an 
1118 It may be egg and sont wish 

ety by express, or as t {not by ) 
te to any part of the world. Price, tncluding 
box for packing, only $1 25. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
“ This is one of the moet ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris. the size of the human head 
ou which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
Organs is represented, fully developed,with all the divisions 
and classificatons. Thnse who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn, in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Pnrenoiogy, so far as the 
locations of the Organs are oon erned.— V. J. Daily Sun. 


To CLEROTMEN.— To TOUCH THE 


hearts of your people you should properly understand the 

princtples of Human Nature, and to understand this you 

oui become uainted with 1 apon 
FOWLER AND WELLS, Ho. Broadway. 


Preserve Your HEALTH. 

To Get Rich..................-PRESREVE Torn H BALTE. 
To Enjoy Animal Lifə......... Preserve Your HAI. 
To Do Good... k 
To Acquire Knowledge ..-Preexevs Your HBALTE. 
To Attain Eminence........... Preskeve Your HATE. 

Let, then, the Preservation of Health be the great con- 
cern, the paramount business, of life. 

There is no publication in the world from which yon can 

ain sv much valaable information relative to the Lawe of 
Fite and Health, as 

THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 

In it the true nature and canse of disease are fully and 

rationally explained, and one of its prinelpal objecta is to 
h 


HOW TO KEEP WELL. 
Bat as some from hereditary affections or supposed una- 
voidable causes do net enjoy health, one department of the 
Jovana is devoted to articles relative to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may lcam 
HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEALTH. 

The Jovawat is now in the fifteeath year of publication, 
aud thousands in every part of the country are ready to 
testify to the priceless benefits they have derived from its 

rasal, 

Pablished monthly at 61 a year. Ten copies, (8. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 


908 Broadway, New York. 
Diseases OF THE THROAT AND 
LUNGS. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

There lu no doubt that the author bas clearly traced this 
very prevalent and rapidly increasing class of diseases to 
their trae origin, and pointed out the best, and tho only 
rational, plan of prevention or eure. The wide-spread 
distrinution, therefore, of this tue book can hardly fall to 
save thousande of valuable lives, while tts teachings, if 

nerally adopted by society, would at once arrest the Har- 

| ravages of consumption and ite kindred maladies, 
which now tbreaten, ere long, to ruin, if uot exterminate, 
the human race. 

Its Contents embrace: Preliminary Remarks —Forms of 
Consumption—Other Affections of the Throat and Lungs 
- Geography of Consumption in the United States 
Causes of Consumption— Persons most Liable to Consump- 
tion—Stsgea of Consumption—Prognosis—Treatmeat of 
Conaumption—Tomperatare and Climate Clothing Diet 
—Drink—Bathing—“ Throat-Ait”—Quinsy—Croup—DIp- 
taeria—Infcenzra—Pneumonis. 


Coptes sen t-pald, for 15 cents. 
FOWLER RD 208 Broadway, New York. 


— 


1861. 
Now wrrmy REACH or AlL. 
GROVER & BAKER'S CEL- 
EBRATED NOISELESS SEW- 
ING MACHINE, % Broad- 
way, New York, 


Our Patents being now estab- 
lished by the Courts, we are en- 
abled to furnish the Grover & 
Baxex Machine, with important 
improvements, at grealdy RE- 
DUCED PRICES, ‘ 

The moderate price at which 
Machines, making the Gnovex & Baker atitch, can now 
bo had, brings them within the reach of all, and renders 
the use of Machines making inferior stitches ns unneves- 


sary aa it Is wnwtse. 
oroas deniring the best Machines, and the right to nse 


under our patents and those of Ertas 


GROVER & BAKER S. M. go., 
405 Broadway, New York. 
ly 152 Falton Street, Brooklyn. 


Tue TRIBUNE FoR 1861. 
PROSPECTUS. 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE is pow in its XXth Vol- 
r 
obliged to devote quite a la on spaco 
Polities, but we al henceforth be able to timit our 
devoted to Political discussion, and devote most of our 
columns to sobjects of less Intense, but more abiding, In- 
erest, Among these, we mean to pay especial attention to 

L—EDUCATION. 

The whole subject of Education, both Popular and Gen- 
eral, will be dlacussed in our columns throughout the 
year 136), and we hope lo enlist jn that discussion some 
of the profuendest thinkers and ablest instructors in our 
ouniry. Tiis at onee our hope and our resolve tbat the 
danse Of Education shall receive an Impetns from the ex- 
a of THE TRIBUNE in ite b daring the year 
1861. 


IL—AGRICULTURE. 

We have beon compelled to restrict oor elucidations of 
bis great Interest throughout 1860, and shall endeavor 
© Blane therefor in ii. Whatever discovery, deduction, 
lemonstration is caloulated to render the reward of labor 
levoted to cultivation more ample or more certain, shall 
ecelve prompt and fall attention, 

I1f.—-MANUFACTURES, ETO, 

We hall every invention or ente wheroby Ameri- 
Capita) and Labor are atiracted to and ——ů — 
mm ploy ed in any department of Manufactaring or Mechan- 
oat Industry as a real contribution tothe Public Weal, in- 
uring smpler, steadier, more convenient, more remuner- 
ting markets to the Farmer, with fuller employment and 
eller wages to the Laborer, The Progress of Minin, 
ron-mak ing, Steel-making, Cloth-weaving, ete., ete., in 
ar country, und the world, shall be watched and reported 
us with an earnest and active sympathy. 


w hs best correspondents ta Landon, Parit, 
è em corros, eats to 

‘arin, Ze, and other European capitals, to (ranemit u 
pA 7 — — — nc me — dan ee there 
len tst certainly preparing. In s ê pressure 
J Domestic Polities, our news from ihe Old World is now 
sried aud ample; but we shall have to render It more 
erfect during the eventful year fast before un 


V.—HOME NEWS. 
We om regular correspondenta in Oa’ 

tthe J of Da in the Rocky Mountaln 
region, aod wherever elao they seem requisite. From 
he more accésslble portions of our own conntry, we derive 
or information mainly from the multifarious correspond- 
DLs of ine ed Press, from our exchanges, and ibe 
ceasional letters of iutelugent friends, We aim to print 
ie cheapest gene al newspaper, with the fullest and most 
uthenile summary of useful intelli; 


. M. 

nd prinia bakter and better paper from year to year, sa 
ur Bena ure sesdily tolargod through uh ‘ 
peration of gur many well-wie 
bor to deserve a continuance of public favor. 


AILY TRIBUNE (811 
EMI-WERKLY (104 
FEEKLY (52 


i ** 


TO CLUBS.—Seni- Weekly, two coples for $F, five 
1 25, ten copies to one ail for #20, and apy larger 
amber at the latter rute. Fora elnb of twenty an exira 
I will be sent, For a club of forty, we send THE 
ALT TRIBUNE grati» one year. 

Weekly : Three les for $5, five for $5, ten for $12, 
ad any larger number at the rate of $1 20 each per un- 
am, the paper io be addressed to cach subscriber. To 
vs of twenty we send an exira copy. 

Twenty copies to one adress for $20, with one extra to 
m who seads us ihe club. For cluba of furty we send 
iè copy of the Sami- Weekly Tribuna. For each club of 
a hundred, THE DAILY TRIBUNE will be sent gratis 
e year, 


Pa t always Inadvance. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, No. 154 Nassau Street, New York. 
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GARDEW SEEDS. 
4 The following, put np in packages at 10 cents each, will 
be sent, prepaid by mail, on receipt of price to any Post- 
office in the U. S., by Fowixn awn Wris, N. Y.: 


Articteke, Largé Squash P: A 
E Barly Beet, Bweet — do, (fOr Mangos), 
weet Mnhuntatn g 
Karly Biood Turnip 4o., Large Cherso Pompkin, 
Long Blood an, Mammoth aa, 
Long Amo Blood do., Long Scarlet Nau, 
17 Partia Capg Brvevoll, Saree Turnip do, 
Oabbere, t da. 
E Waketeld a. Yellow 32 da., 


Exis Oy ee 


Victrla unsberb, 


+ Late Plat Dumeh da, Linteue do, 


Fine Drunihead Bavo, 
ket Dutch x a 
Baris Horn Uarrot, Roana Spine. 

b New Fend An, 
Lang White du, Prick} Aa., 
‘Thorburn's Wanyaret) Caul!fower, Marty un- Rmab n= n, 
Barly Leadon diu Summer Cronk Neck diwy 
fate 4 an, Lima Coomanut du, 


Early Green Ci da. Rel S 
Lang Oresa Prickly da, Large Yalow an? 
West ludia Gherkin, da, Red Cherry do., 
Improved New Vid Ezg plant, Yellow Cherry do. 
Carled arch Kale, PrarShaped A, 
Wilia Cahbare Latines, Falow Plam dal 


iœ Drumhssd ĝo., 
Earty Tarini S0mla do, 


rean a White Move ; 
Lt 

Pina Nutmeg Mosk Meloo, Pate ty = 
Green Citron ao, Yellow Atentean do.) 
paitinn s Netted oe, How Yellow Finland da., 
ee Comm Water do, grove Rata 
New range Ao., doy K Savery, 
Carving an, an, Winter da, 
Apple Berded da, Aa., Sweet Marjoram, 
Sli do. for . Thyme, 
Lone Green re, temou Balm, 
Laiprored Dwarf do, Cortander, 

ke Red Onion, ‘ome, 
Ilge Yellow da, Lavender, 

White do, Rosemary 
Kara Curlet Farsley, Myrsop, a 
25 E 

Loc Cayenne da, — 


In addition to the above we 
seeds jn market at loweat prices, n 


FLOWER SEEDS, 

We are enabled to offer our friends an assort- 
ment of flower seeda, which we think will meet 
the approbation of all. We get them from the 
most reliable sources, and believe there is no vs- 
riety in the whole which is not attractive and 
worthy of cultivation, 

We shall furnish five assortments, put up in 
packages, as follows: 

No, 4 will contain — varieties. 


96 3 t 12 “ 
“ 4 “ 10 al 
«65 (a 5 “ 


Those packages in which is the least number of 
varieties, will contain tho choicest, newest, and 
rarest seeds. 

The price for each Package sent post-paid, by 
mail, will be Ong Dotan. Persona eending five 
dollars will receive all five assortments, and a 
copy of our work, “ Tho Garden,” which is the 
best book of the kind published. 

No package contains any variety that is found 
in any other. Zo he who purchases the whole 
Will have sixty-three different kinds. Each paper 
contains more seeds than is usually desired for 
one garden, ond it is often the case that neigh- 
bors join in sending for them. 


PACKAGE NO. ].—TWENTY VARIETIES. 


Agoatum, fragract. ine Amaranth, mixed. 
Sweet Allyeeam. Maw weed. ae 


China sud German Aste. Hysecioth Bess, 
Dvotle Mixed Dalsan , Lore Gowns. 
Belyuters ov Sammer Cypress lapos mixed, 
Campanula, Lore y's, * 


Kornate, 
Candy Ton, Sos mired. Derlei a Miet 
kja. Animated Oars 


Ctar! 
Sirene, mejer, mizat whet Fesa, mixed, 
Gilis, mixed, > Sen Sultne 


PACKAGE Wo, 2.—eoxreen VARIETIES. 
Benelitve Plawt. Dwarf As er, mizet, 


Venus Louking-Glare. Laveniter. 

Larkepur. Marvel of Peru, teed, 

Bilewe, or Catchy, Hi We Grectlis, quaking grasa 
Zinnia, missat Acrechurum, Everlasting Hower, 
Rese of Heaven, Oenary Med Bower, 

Lave piar g. Datura Wrigbti 


Hetiyboek, dwarf, lallan, aizea. 
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Glove Aster, finest mixed, 
Amaranthna, Joseph's coat. 


Swort Rocket, O dlan Shot, 
Phlox Drummovdil, mixed. Muak piant N 
Patania, mixed, Mowkahwod, 

la) Gourd. Mexican Poppy. 

PACKAGE NO, 4—TEW VARIETIES. 
PorgetMe-Not. Ia = 
Unilyhocks, double, mized. Corona e oss roland, 
* Want. Camelia? iuwered Balsam. 

ew nek Davritean's Pipe. 

Foxgluves. Boornty, i 


PACKAGR NO. 5—rive VARIETIES, 
Tree Mienonette. D ` were. 
Tea Weekw Nick, double mized, ales è vaten dee 
Bmiths Prise Balsam, Tp Somnus. 
FOWLER AND WELIS, 


809 Broadway, New York. 


VALUABLE Books ror Farmets, 
Guanes 228 Thelr Natura! History, By 


a 1 
Horse axp Hr Dunas. By Jennings.. 7 25 
lohneton 


AOQRICCULTUMAL v. By Ja. F. W. J, 
Onexrrey M ite APPLICATI ‘Aon rice 
pe — D 1 00 
On run Dtaxanes or QATTLE ese 18 
Courte 14225 
125 
100 
. 80 
1% 
is 
0 60 
120 
0 80 
1% 


308 Broadway, New York, 
SYRINGES. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 

We would call your particular 
attention to our improved Syr- 
inge, here illustrated, which is 
highly recommended by Pro- 
fossors in Medical Colleges, 
and has received encomiuma 
from the Faculty and others 
who have examined, used it, 

and pronounced it the most perfect instrument 
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But by all this he is not yet prepared to be 
a good teacher, if he does not obtain by spe- 
cial application the following five requisites : 

First. The art of teaching, that is, the ca- 
pacity to impress upon the minds of the pupils 
clearly the facts ‘he wishes them to under- 
stand; to fix in their memory the principles 
he wishes them to remember; to be lucid even 
with difficult subjects, and not dark or incom- 
prehensible for initiated minds, much less to 
make simple things muddy by a roundabout 
detail. We find often that ignorant per- 
sons call this deep, scientific, thorough instruc- 
tion, because they. think higher of the learn- 
ing of a teacher the less they understand him, 
and vice versa. If the teacher has the talent 
to make a subject as clear to such hearers ag 
it is to himself, they feel themselves equal to 
him—that is, think him to be in learning 
about at their own level. Fortunately, how- 
ever, e more intelligent part of learners 
have no such. notions. 

Second. He must obtain practical. knowl- 
edge to handle all kinds of tools at the work- 
heach, turning-lathe, blow-pipe, etc., to make 
apparatus for demonstrating the natural 
truths, as all cau not be purchased. 

Third. He must improve all opportunities 
to obtain information about all branches of 
industry, and this prosecuted steadily will 
make him able to be not ouly a teacher, but 
also an adviser to his class, who, in such case, 
will be eager to apply to him for informa- 
tion. 

Fourth. Knowledge of drawing is necessary 
for his illustrations, and even he must be 
somewhat of a musician, to be able to explain 
experimentally and satisfactorily some parts 
of optics and acoustics. i 

Fifth. He must try to master the art of ex- 
perimenting ; for instance, be an electrotyper, 
photographer, etc. There are teachers in the 
natural sciences who understand the theory of 
the science they teach, but are entire stran- 
gers in experimenting. As this is an art, it 
must, like all arts, be obtained by practice, 
and practice alone will form the successful 
experimenter. Success in experimenting will 
demonstrate if the teacher understands this 
art and possesses the acute discriminating 
judgment to find quiekly the cause of the 
failure, if things do not directly go as was ex- 
pected. Some experiments may occasionally 


menters, by unavoidable causes, but they 
should as a rule succeed, and failures be the 
exception. With some teachers or professors 
it is the reverse. 

All the above considerations will illusa- 
trate, 

In the first place, Why there are not many 
teachers to be found in the natural sciences. 
Surely there is a large number of would-be 
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fail altogether in the hands of the best experi- | 


‘teachera who, by their ill success, show that 


they are not prepared for an undertaking hun- 


dreds of times more difficult and laborious to 
fulfill than successful praying or preaching. 


Secondly, Why the remuneration of such 
teacher should be greater for each lecture 
than for a lecture requiring only speaking, 
and in the lecturer neither the previous labo- 
rious education and study, nor the labor for 
many hours in preparing the experiments for 
each lecture. Experimenting may appear 
easy to an audience who only look at it, but is 
found out to be very laborious and exciting by 
those who try it. 

Thirdly, Why any man who knows what 
labor is attached to the above duties ean not 
undertake to fulfill them at aa small compeu- 
sation as would be fair for teachers of other 
branches requiring neither all that prepara- 
tory, extended knowledge, nor the work at- 
tached to each lecture. 

Fourthly, Why, if a man accepte such a 
situation at a small salary, one of three things 
is the case: Ist. He will only read. lectures 
compiled from some books, or have them par- 
tially committed to memory, and does not in- 
tend to illustrate the science with experiments, 
which is no way at all to teach natural phil- 
osophy and chemistry. 2d. He intends to give 
experiments, but is inexperienced and has not 
a remote ideg of the labor attending him ; or, 
3d. He loves natural sciences so much that he 
will make all kinds of sacrifices to satisfy his 
favorite pursuit—the study of the secrets of 
nature—and be rather contented with many 
privations of the comforts of life, if only he 
may move among his best friends—micro- 
scopes, polariscopes, magneto-meters, helixes, 
ete. 

We will close our remarks with a word of 
advice to students about the succession of dif- 
ferent studies, to insure steady progress and no 
obstruction in the road to the knowledge of 
nature, p 

If they want to study only chemistry, they 
have to understand thoroughly all the rules of 
arithmetic and the elements of algebra. Many 
a chemieal student is impeded in his progress 
by a deficiency in thé elementary common- 
school subject. 

One branch of chemistry—crystallography— 
however, requires the. preceding knowledge 
of geometry, as far as stereometry and goni- 
ometry, and can not be studied without. 

In natural philosophy some more mathe- 
matical knowledge is required. It is true 


there are books published pretending to teach 
the science without mathematics, bnt it is in 
fact a poor science in that way. We confess 
it is better than nothing, but it does not amount 
to much after all. So, for instance, in optics 
can nothing be explained without trigonome- 
try. In mechanical philosophy the knowledge 
of the higher branches, as conic sections, oy- 
cloide, eto., is indispensable: end tbe knowl- 
edge of the differential and integral calculus 
is of immense ad vantage. 

So our advice is: Study mathematics as 
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preparation. Take first to it exclusively ; 
you can not possibly know more of this sub- 
lime science than you want. It opens to you 
the door for ali farther knowledge, much more 
than all the foreign languages which may be 
crowded into you, and which are surely an 
additional advantage, but may be dispensed 
with, if time can not be found to study them. 
But mathematics can not possibly be dispensed 
with, and has rightly often been called the 
key to all science. 
Cooraz Union Lazonatont, Deo. 17th, 1860. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND MACHINERY IN 
THH NURSERY. : 


Tase is no place where the science and practice of 
Phrenology ts.so important ss in ite relation 10 the nur 
sery and the management of children. The knowledge 
that it imparta to the mother and nurse who are wise 
enough to consult its doctrines, is esseniial to the per- 
fect developme t and well-being of every ohild, It In 
structs parents in the true principles of mental health 
and life, and guides them in the selection of the proper 
means and appliances for the management of their off- 
spring, Under the stimulus of the inventive spirit, new 
devices are constantly being brought before the public a+ 
tention for the amusement and care of little children, and 
the nurseries of the land abound in baby Inventions of ail 
sorta, much of which is useless and of such a nature as lo 
produce positive Injury and to promote derangement and 
deformity. After mach ume and ationtlon bestowed upon 
the subject of baby manegement, Dr. Brown, of this sity, 
has succeeded In perfecung a Basy Tenner that seems to 
embody nearly every desirable requisite hitherto found 
in the cradle code—swing, baby-jamper, hobby-horse, and 
all other articles of nursery furniture. This Basy Tespoza 
ls designed to promote the comfort and health of mothers 
and children. Every one who observes the developmen 
and growth of the human frame in the infant, knows tha! 
the litue creature requires a peculiar combination of active 
and passive motion. It wishes and needs to be“ carried 
in the arms and dandied on the knees.” 

The nurse orten becomes weary of the constantly i= 
creasing weight of the daily growlog child, which 1s there 
fore frequently thrown into constrained and unnataral po 
Mona. Permanent deformities, ineradioable through life 
by any medical or sargical treatment, are thus caused 
such as curvature of the spine, disease of the hip Joint 
and other maladies that need not be epecified. 

Dr. Brown’s Bany TDI le designed to give a child 
perfect freedom of motion, without ligature, oom presstoa 
or restraint of any kind, and at the same time to provide 
with perfect security against these injuries to Which it 
helplessness and ignorance continually expose it Thi 
very simple arrangement furnishes lt light and ess 
motion, far more agreeable and salutary than an; 
amount of trotting and jolting on the lap or knees ¢ 
mother or nurse—beiter than rocking in a cradle (ble 
often produces ges · slok ness). or being held In the arms o 
a person sitting in a rocking-chair. It permits and en 
courages the free action of the chest and abdomen, ai 
promotes the natural expanston of the longs, heart, an 
ail the respiratory and digestive organs, while it gives fre 
play to the legs end arms, and to the wholecmusoular aye 
tem. It enables a child to direet and conffol its own me 
tions, so far as is consistent with lts safety. The bab 
may have its rattle-box and other toys on a little table be 
fore it. Sitting up and lying dawn are perfectly options 
‘with the child. Cieantiness is insured by a meat and sim 
ple contrivance that can be understood at a glanee. J 
large amount of the labor lavished in washing the mian? 
clothing la saved by lts use. 

Nausea and vomiting are commonly supposed to do in 
separable from the infantile state. They are 
the result of snog and Jolting or rocking. 

When the chlld fs constantly held ia the arme of nurs 
or mother, it is often suffering from the tubalation of eat 
Donic acid gas from the langs of those who aot as = 
tendera” and eometimes from other insalubrious exbels 
tions from their persons. 

All of these audestrable conditions may be almost er 
rely avotded by the introduction of this useful labos 
saving Bany Tx, which le a neat and tasteful niai 
that may, by simple changes eaaily made, be converte 
into a sieeping couch, a baby-jamper, a swing, a carring’ 
and many other articles - 
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Our New Name. 


Wirn this number of the Punxxoloor- 
cat JounxâL we have merged Lire lLLUs- 
TRATED, which contributes its name as a 
portion of the title of the united publication. 
The Journat being now enlarged by the 
addition of zient paces, and the choicest 
kinds of matter which have made the 
columns of “ Lire” so widely popular, will 
hereafter find place in the enlarged Journal. 
We intend to abate nothing in zeal, energy, 


and expense, to render the Phrenological | 
| nervous system; but that nervous system is 


and Educational departments of the enlarg- 
ed Journal acceptable and profitable to the 
reader, and by incorporating with that the 
racy elements of Lirx ILLUSTRATED, to make, 
under the union of both, a Journal more 
extensively useful, practical, and popular, 
than either could be alone. 

It will be seen, by referring to club 
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terms, in another column, that 
the enlarged Journal will not 
be increased in price, though 
rendered not only much more 
expensive to the publishers, 
but more valuable to subscrib- 
ers. We confidently trust, 
therefure, that the friends of 
both will now find new rea- 
sons for aiding in the more 
universal circulation of the 
“ PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED.” 
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PROF, LOUIS AGASSIZ 
CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


— + 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


Tuis eminent man has a re- 
markable physiology and phre- 
nology. Of him it may be said, 
as it can be of few American 
scholars, that he has, literally, 
a sound mind in a sound 
body.“ He has a capacious 
chest, and breathes deeply and 
freely; a good muscular sys- 


PROFESSOR LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


tem, which renders him strong, earnest, and 
active; also a large brain, and a very active 


so amply supported by a healthy and vigorous 
body, that his intellectual manifestations are 


all normal and healthy. 


We have all seen how confused and dis- 


through wrinkled window-glass, and also how 


torted the rays of light are which pass | 


pure and equal the rays which pass through | 
glass which is straight, clear, and sound. 


This figure illustrates the distorted, abnor 
and eccentric mental manifestations w 
come throngh the medium of an unhe 
physical system—a brain not well sust: 
by a healthy body, Prof. Agassiz, havi 
large, well-developed brain, sustained 

most excellent constitution and admi 
health, sends forth thoughts which are « 
normal, distinet, and true, like the sun’s 
which pass through a perfect medium. 
could almost count on our fingers all the 
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healthy and well-balanced men to be found in 
either of the three learned professions jn our 
country. Nearly everybody is warped, made 
up of strength and weakness not only, but 
their qualities are not exhibited in a harmoni- 
ous and healthy manner, for the simple reason 
that, in the process of acquiring an education, 
the tone of the body has been depressed or 
misdirected. Some have an undue tendency 
of blood to the brain, others have dyspepsia, 


and thousands of others have a peculiar. 


nervous irritability, which seems to unbalance 
the normal action of the mind; and when we 
find, in the pulpit, at the bar, in the legisla- 
ture, or in the halls of science, a man whe 
has maintained the healthy balance of his 
physical constitution and a harmonious action 
of his brain, it gives us a pleasure akin to 
that of the traveler who, having wandered 
among stinted shrubs and dwarfed herbage, on 
arid plains, comes in sight of an oasis of ver- 
dant meadows and trees bearing luscious fruit. 
Prof. Agassiz is like such an oasis, and the 
world is indebted to that health of body, and 
that early culture of body and mind in har- 
mony, for the great results of his labors. 

A side-view of the head of our subject 
would show an enormous development of the 
perceptive organs, and a large development of 
the upper or refiective part of the forehead, 
especially the middle portion; and if the 
reader will look directly in the center, where 
the forehead joins the hair, he will see a dis- 
tinct upward and forward development. This 
is the region of Human Nature and Compari- 
son, which impart to the mind the power of 
discrimination, criticism, and the study of 
anelogies in matter, mind, and morals. 

At Causality, on each side of the center of 
the upper part of the forehead, the head is 
largely developed, showing a Websterian ten- 
dency for logic, outreach and comprehensive- 
ness of thought, ability to grasp first princi- 
ples, and to understand the philosophy of 
things and ideas. The whole front-head, from 
the ears, is long and large, showing unsur- 
passed intellectual development. 


Observe, also, that fullness on the temples, 
which is the region of Constructiveness and 
Ideality. He has a remarkable talent for 
comprehending the adaptation and fitness of 
things, for studying the combinations and inter- 
play of thoughts and things—in short, he has 
mechanical and inventive talent, joined to that 
Ideality which gives a creative imagination. 
His large perceptive organs, especially large 
Individuality and Order, which give quickness 
of observation, and order in the arrangement 
of everything. To the thinker, Order imparts 
method to his thoughts, and that harmony in 
the action of the mind which is necessary to 
become a general scholar. The middle of the 

_ forehead is rounded and prominent, showing 
great power to retain knowledge, and to recall 
it for use when wanted. 
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His Language is amply developed, as seen 


by the unusual fullness underneath the eye. 
His head is comparatively wide through the 
region of the eare, indieating energy, effi- 
ciency, economy, and prudence. The head is 
also high, showing strong benevolence, rever- 
ence, and firmness. 


He is kind, liberal, respectful, persevering, ` 


independent, truthful, just, and warmly social 
in his disposition. He is a man of compre- 
hensive intellect, excellent memory, great 
activity, originality, industry, and persever- 
ance. > 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The seienee of Natural History has re- 
ceived more illuminstion from the lips and 
pen of this profound scholar than from any 
other one man of the whole army of those 
“ whose names are written on high” in the 
archives of science. Nature scems te have 
designed him for his task in giving him “a 
sound mind in a sound body.“ From his birth 
he seems to have inherited a strong constitu- 
tion, which he early improved by his constant 
exposure to the rough mountain-air of his na- 
tive land. In no other portion of our globe is 
there to be found such wild and romantic 
scenery as among the hills of Switzerland, 
and there, too, are the physica] features of the 
race most perfectly developed. Besides all 
this, science, learning, and religion have for 
ages been cherished, liberalized, and eneour- 
aged among the fastnesses of these eternal 
hills. 

Here, in this invigorating atmosphere, Louis 
Agassiz drew in the first inspiration of his 
mortal existence—it was in the little town 
of Orbe, at Waatland, Switzerland, in the 
year 1807. His father was the intelligent 
and pious pastor to the church of the village, 
and young Louis was early taught the pre- 
cepts of holy living. The good ceed thus early 
sown in the soil of his soul has never died 
out, but has been fostered and grown to happy 
results. Almost iu his infancy he exhibited 
the strongest love of knowledge. He would 
listen to the conversation of his father and 
those friends who visited him with a mani- 
festation of intelligence quite remarkable in 
so young a child, and when he had learned to 
read he was always found with some instruc- 
tive book in his hand. Before he was ten 
years of age he exhibited a decided predilec- 
tion for the pursuit of natural history. He 
was never happier than in threading the in- 
tricate mazes of his mountain home, or in 
climbing those sharp acclivities in search of 
some new fern, or flower, or fossil, or other 
manifestation of his favorite study, while the 
finding of the least of these filled his soul with 
delight, amply repaying him for all the fa- 
tigue and labor he had undergene. 

Pastor Agassiz had the sagacity to discover 
the rich germs of intellect in the soul of his 
brave boy, and he determined to use every 


means Within his reach to bring them forth in 
all their due proportions and richness. At 
the tender age of eleven he was sent to Biel, 
where was a celebrated gymnasium. The 
hardy methods of juvenile development prac- 
ticed in that school were admirably adapted 
to the habits and tastes, as well as the phy- 
sique of young Agassiz, and such was his 
proficiency that he was promoted tothe Acade- 
my of Lausanne before he was fifteen. Here hia 
unquenchable thirat for knowledge Jed to the 
severest applieation to his studies, and ena- 
bled him to outstrip his fellow-students in the 
race for academie honors. About 1826 he 
was matriculated at the University at Zurich, 
where his modest bearing, the purity of his 
life, and the close application of his intel- 
lectual powers to his studies won for him the 
respect and even the love of his tutors and 
fellow-students. Here he acquired that broad 
and deep foundation for his knowledge of med- 
icine and the exact sciences whieh has made 
him a marked man in these studies. Having 
graduated with the highest honors of the Uni- 
versity, he entered the world-renowned schoole 
of Munich and Heidelbnrg. Here he devoted 
himself, for the space of nearly three years, to 
the study of comparative anatomy and its 
kindred sciences, to no branch of which was 
he more devotedly given than to chemistry in 
all its wide and liberal range. It was from 
the latter of these institutions that he received 
the degree of Doetor of Medicine. 

While pursuing his studies at Heidelburg, 
and after his graduation, he devoted himself 
with great zeal to the study of the natural 
history of the piscatory races. It was about 
this time that the celebrated Martius asked 
and obtained his assistance in compiling and 
editing his famous work containing an ac- 
count of the fishes, discovered by Spix, in the 
waters of Brazil. The arduous and delicate 
task of arranging and classifying the one 
hundred and sixteen species of fishes which 
Spix had discovered, fell entirely to the hands 
of our youthful student; yet so successfully 
was this werk accomplished, that there has 
not yet oecurred the necessity for a re-classi- 
fication. Immediately on the conclusion of 
this great work, he wrote and published his 
“t Natural History of the Fresh-Water Fishes 
of Europe, a work of great thoroughness, and 
which has become s text-book for students in 
this department of science. Nearly in con- 
junction with this, his untiring pen gave to 
the world his“ Researches on Fossil Fishes,” 
and his “ Descriptions of Echinodermes ;” 
themselves a rich library of scientific knowl- 
edge. It was wonderful to behold the amount 
of literary labor of which he was capable. 
He seems to have been possessed of powers of 
mental enduranee which were actually inea- 
pable of fatigue or ennui. No sooner was 
one work accomplished, than with a spirit re- 
freshed, rather than wearied with past tasks, 
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he entered upon his new labors with a zeal 
which knew no bounds or satiability. 

It was while engaged in these worke that a 
friend sent him a fish-scale, of peculiar shape, 
which had been exhumed from the chalk 
formations beneath the city of Paria, It had 
once belonged to a race of fishes now extinct, 
and this was the only available testimonial 
which had come to the hands of any scholar. 
Nothing dauated, Agassiz set to work to give 
from these slender materials the exact posi- 
tion and relation of this antediluvian among 
his tribes. He frst drew a profile of the ex- 
tinct fish, placing the acquired seale in its 
proper place, and then gave it a name and de- 
seribed its habits, eto. He then sent the 
drawing, together with the description, to the 
Journal of Arts and Sciences, chen, as now, 
issued at Paris, where it was published at 
length. Five years subsequent to this publi- 
cation, in which Agassiz hed risked his repu- 
tation, his friend fortunately discovered a per- 
fect fossil specimen of the defunet race of fish- 
es, and sent it for his inspection. Upon ex- 
amination, so accurately had he made his 
drawing, not a single line had to be altered. 

Professor Agassiz has not been a mere stu- 
dent of the outward world; he has looked 
through nature up to nature's God.” From 
all his scientific researches he has resolved, to 
his own satisfaction, several of the popular 
questions of theology prevalent in the world. 
About twenty-five years since he gave the 
world his famous work, Study of the Gla- 
ciers,” in which he controverted the popular 
idea of the creation, and the planetary changes 
which the surface of the earth has undergone 
since it became a planet. The religious and 
acientifio schools were startled by the views 
advanced by this astute savan, and the whole 
literary world was filled with the controversy 
which they evoked. The modesty with which 
he threw these opiniona before the world has 
only been equaled by the bearing and courage 
with which he has constantly maintained and 
defended them against church and college. If 
a complete revolution of these long-established 
opinions may not rationally be expected, yet 
a marked change is already apparent in the 
faith of thousands. 

Mr. Agassiz has studied with great care the 
historical record of the world, and made him- 
self familiar with the political constitutions of 
the various countries of mankind, and their 
practical workings with the respective na- 
tions among which they have been cherished. 
After long and impartial examination, he de- 
eided in favor of the government of the United 


States, and resolved to become a loving and 


obedient subject of the same. Accordingly, 
some twenty years since, he took up his resi- 
dence with us, becoming a naturalized citi- 
zen. Immediately on reaching our shores his 
indefatigable spirit set to work to examine the 


i physical features of our widely-spread coun- 
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try. He explored the land and the waters all 
along the coast of our seaboard, from tbe far- 
ther shores of Lake Superior to the Atlantic, 
and from the sunny shores of the Pacific to 
the waters of the Passamaquoddy. At this 
time he was called, by the University of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, to the chair of Nat- 
ural Philosophy, which we believe he still 
oceupies with honor to himself and usefulness 
to the University. He afterward received a 
call to the professorship of Comparative An- 
atomy in the University of Charleston, South 
Carolina, but on due deliberation decided to 
remain in Cambridge. 

But, after all, it is the morale of the man 
that renders him a favorite in all the circles 
of his aéquaintance. Modest, affable to his 
inferiors and respectful to his compeers, his 
society is eagerly sought and cordially cher- 
ished by all whose opportunities bring them 
into contact with his gigantic intellect and 
gentle, childlike nature. His history is one 
which every youth of our land should study, 
and whose pure character he should strive to 
emulate. 


(Por Life Miustrated.] 
BEAUTY AND INTELLIGBNCE. 


BY MRS. R. 8. HUME. 


It has been remarked that persons in whom 
the moral sentiments and the intellect pre- 
dominate are seldom remarkable for beauty. 
Indeed, it is generally conceded that a major- 
ity of highly intellectual persons have been 
plain, and some of them exceedingly so. The 
superficial observer might suppose that the 
Great Creator, designing to be impartial in 
His gifts, bestows beauty on some and a high 
order of intelligence on others. The reflecting 
mind, however, discovers a more immediate 
cause. Beauty naturally elicits admiration, 
admiration produces flattery, flattery begets 
vanity, and vanity devotes its leisure time to 
the contemplation of its own charms, tbe dec- 
oration of its person, and preparing for re- 
newed adulation, The organ of Approbative- 
ness becomes extremely active, and such per- 
sons are not content with past victories, but 
are always thirsting for fresh conquest. Under 
these circumstances, the intellect and moral 
sentiments are little cultivated. Could we 
trace the history of literary persons, perhaps 
we should ascertain that many of them had, 
by some casualty, been cut off in early life 
from the common routine of amusements pe- 
enliar to their class. The deformity of the 
Rev. Henry Giles may have had much influ- 
ence, by depriving him of the society of his 
fellows and the pleasures attending such so- 
ciety, in producing the profound thinker and 
eloquent orator. His misfortune threw bim 
iuto seclusion, and the human mind, when 
deprived of external sources of enjoyment, 
instinctively turns within itself for entertain- 


ment. Hence, probably, arose the habit of 
investigation—of observing the qualities of 
external objects, and the relation they bear to 
each other. While listening to his eloquence, 
we forget his deformity ; every blemish is, for 
the time, thrown into the shade. We watch 
his lips with strict attention, and are con- 
vinced by his reasoning. Elizabeth of En- 
gland was plain in person, yet, notwithstand- 
ing her unusual strength of mind, she was 
given to vanity. The extravagant praise be- 
stowed on her by her subjects, and the excess- 
ive fiattery of numerous lords and princes, who, 
for more than twenty years, vied with each 
other for her affections, in order to share her 
power, deceived even the masculine mind of 
Elizabeth, and caused her to believe she was 
very beautiful. She painted her face, and 
seldom appeared twice in the same attire, and 
at her death left one thousand dresses in her 
wardrobe. Elizabeth loved literature and 
aspired to authorship. Notwithstanding the 
cares and duties devolving on her as a sove- 
reign, and her amusements, hier tournaments, 
and grand progresses through her domains, 
still she found intervals of leisure to return to 
her favorite studies. But her literary taste 
had been formed before she was exposed to 
flattery or subject to vanity. In her youth 
she was considered an unfortunate princess, 
because imprisoned by her cruel sister; but it 
is probable that to this long and solitary con- 
finement she owed much of her greatness. 
Books were her only companions, and, having 
a quick apprehension and a retentive memory, 
with large reflective organs, she assiduously 
cultivated the remarkable talents for which 
she was afterward distinguished. The ladies 
of her court and kingdom, in imitation of their 
queen, devoted themselves to literary pursuits ; 
and in no age can England boast so high an 
order of intelligence among its females as 
during the reign of Elizabeth. 


A WORD FOR PHRENOLOGY. 


[A gentleman, a etranger to us, residing in the State of 
Miseizsippi, writing recently on business, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks, which we think are too good to be lost, 
and which, no doubt, he will be surprised to see in print. 
~ Ena. Parsx. Jove} 


“ SEVERAL years ago, while in Yale College, 
I read some of your publications, and liked 
them. Having graduated in 1854 at that no- 
ble institution, l, of course, studied there the 
old system of Mental Philosophy—that of 
Hamilton, Reid, ete.; but with nearly seven 
years of close observation of men under cir- 
cumstances giving me great varieties of char- 
acter for observation, I am becoming more and 
more convinced of the truth and valne of 
phrenological science. More than a year ago 
I bought about fifteen dollars’ worth of your 
works and publications. I read Combe on 
the ‘Constitution of Man,’ and after, and, 


indeed, somewhat before, reading, I thought A 
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much on the charge against you as being 
materialists, and the alleged conflict of your 
system with the doctrine of responsibility— 
but l see no consistency in the charge. Chris- 
tianity, or rather its modern expounders, will, 
I think, find, ultimately, that the science of 
Phrenology will claim for its rugged places, 
valleys, and strata the same respect which 
enlightened Christians are already extending 
to similar protuberances, deficiencies, and pe- 
culiarities which Geology has pointed out on 
and in the cranium of old mother earth. As 
the best Christians now read the Bible and 
Hugh Miller together, it is not improbable 
that in a few years they will read the Bible 
and Gal}, Spurzheim, Combe, Caldwell, and 
Fowler together; and when they do so, they 
will probably find a family of works living 
together as peacefully as ‘Barnum’s Happy 
Family,’ but with more solid and beneficial 
ends than that of mere exhibition, although 
the exhibition, even, in the instance stated, 
illustrates the secret of adaptation, and teaches 
us to find in apparent incompatibilities the 
common ground upon which all truth stands. 
As we approach unity, we approach God.” 


— an 


PHRENOLOGY VINDICATED 


AGAINST THE CHARGES OF MATERIALISM AND 
FATALISM. 


BY CHARLES CALDWELL, M. D. 


[concicpep From PAGE 51} 

Wit anti-phrenologists deny or even con- 
trovert any of these allegations? Will they 
assert that they can, by education and train- 
ing, so far improve the human spirit as to 
convert it from a feeble to a strong, or from an 
immoral to a moral one? Will they even haz- 
ard their reputation, by declaring their positive 
knowledge that education operates on the spirit 
at all? If 80, they hold their reputation by so 
frail a tenure that they will certainly lose it. 
They do not know, nor does anybody else, that 
he experiences in his spirit the slightest 
change by any form of education he can re- 
ceive. On the contrary, there is strong reason 
to believe that he does not. That his organ- 
ized matter is changed by education, can not 
be doubted ; because the fact is susceptible of 
proof. But that the human spirit is precisely 
the same after education that it was before, is 
á position which, though not, perhaps, demon- 
strable, there is much more reason to believe 
than to doubt. As already stated, if it be in 
any way altered, no matter whether for better 
or worse, its identity is destroyed. 

Such are some of the defects of the hypothe- 
sis maintained by anti-phrenologists and meta- 
physicians respecting the moral improvement 
of man by education and example. They im- 


plant vicious propensities in the spirit, from 
which they are utterly unable to remove them. 
They know not that the spirit can be changed ; 
they ars ignorant of any means by which a 
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change in it can be effected; nor were such 
means in their possession, would they know 
how to use them. As respects any form of 
mental improvement, therefore, education, con- 
ducted on their notions, would be wholly un- 
They radicate in the spirit the 
scions of vice, which nothing but the Creator 
of the spirit can pluck out. 

On the principles of this hypothesis (if, in- 
deed, principle can be predicated of a thing so 
incongruous, vague, and unintelligible) fatal- 
ism is complete. Unless supernatural agency 
come to his aid, euch individual must be in 
the constant commission of his besetting sin. 
For the extinguishment of the propensity giv- 
ing a proneness to it, his spirit can not be 
changed except miraculously; nor hes it any 
separate portion, in which a virtuous and 
countervailing sentiment can reside. But to 
allege that a vicious and a virtuous disposi- 
tion can inhabit the same point of either spirit 
or matter, is rank absurdity. In truth, to 
represent the human spirit as an indivisible 
substance, possessing at once, within its own 
compass, a heterogeneous mass of vices and 
virtues (for human virtues have an existence 
as well as human vices)—a representation of 
this sort is not only unintelligible and contra- 
dictory, it is unqualified nonsense. So replete 
ie it with folly, and so repulsive to common 
sense, that, when thus analyzed, stripped of 
its garb of superstition and prejudice, which 
has so long concealed and protected it from 
derision, and exhibited in its naked form and 
fallacy—when thus dealt with, no one will 
have the weakness to adopt and defend it. 
Yet has it been the doctrine of metaphysicians 
since the days of Aristotle, and is the doctrine 
of anti-phrenologists at the present day. And 
I repeat that, as far as it deserves any name, 
it is unsophisticated fatalism. And the reason 
of this assertion has been already rendered. 
The doctrine, if it can be so called, infixes in 
the spirit of man an active principle of vice, 
from whose destructive influence no earthly 
means can rescue it. All hope of amendment, 
therefore, from human efforts being thus ex- 
tinguished, our race has no alternative, under 
this scheme of philosophy, but to sin on, in 
utter despair of sublunary aid, and looking 
for the means and the process of reform ez- 
clusively from above. But on the fallacy, un- 
christian character, and ruinous tendency of 
this hypothesis, it were a waste of time in me 
to dwell any longer. I shall therefore decline 
all further consideration of it, with the single 
remark, that if, by a thorough examination of 
the subject, metaphysicians and anti-phrenal- 
ogists can convict me of a single error in pre- 
ferring against their echeme of philosophy the 
charge of fatalism, it shall be instantly re- 
nounced. Meantime, as relates to such charge, 
let the doctrines of that philosophy, as just 
represented, be fairly contrasted with those of 
Phrenology, and the issue be marked. 
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Here, in their characters and bearings, all 
things present themselves under not only a 
different, but an opposite aspect. Phrenology 
offers no such disrespect and injustices to the 
Deity, through an accusation of His works, as 
to admit of the existence of a human propen- 
sity, one of the constitutional elements of man, 
vicious in ils nature. Such an admission would 
virtually pronounce the Creator to be the au- 
thor of unqualified evil. Our science only ad- 
mits that certain propensities belonging to 
man may become sources of vice, through the 
fault of their possessor, who negligently allows 
them to run to excess in their action, pampers 
and urges them to such excess by improper 
practices, or in some other manner misapplies 
or abuses them. And all these things he does 
voluntarily and of choice, having it amply in 
his power to prevent or avoid them. In this 
case, I say, no shade of imputation is thrown 
on the Deity, as if He were actually the au- 
thor of sin; whereas it is impossible, as might 
be easily made to appear, to defend from that 
irreverent and impious charge the doctrines of 
anti-phrenology. But, without farther remark 
on the errors and mischiefs of that fast-fading 
scheme of mental philosophy, I shall again 
turn to its opposite, and, as respects the charge 
of fatalism preferred against it, bring its doc- 
trines more striotly to the test of observation 
and experience, reeson and common sense. 

According to the doctrines maintained in 
Phrenology, none of the mental faculties of 
man, in their natural and well-regulated con- 
dition, as already mentioned, are tributary to 
vice; and but a few of them can become so, 
even in cases of excess, misapplication, and 
abuse. These are Amativeness, Destructive- 
ness, Combativeness, Acquisitiveness, and Se- 
cretiveness ; and they have their seats, not in 
simple spirit, but in compound material organs, 
whose vigor of action, if likely to become ex- 
cessive in degree, and vicious in its issue, oan 
be restrained and overruled in a manner to be 
presently described. 


From this enumeration it will be perceived 
that all the faculties which, by their excess or 
abuse, may minister to vice, belong to the 
animal compartment of the brain. In oppo- 
sition to these, or at least as a balance to 
bridle their impetuosity, and prevent their 
propensities from running into vice, may be 
arrayed the réflective faculties, all the strictly 
moral faculties, and the most powerful of those 
that may be called semi-moral. By this an- 
tagonism of mental powers, the mind can be 
held in a state of equilibrium, es relates to 
vice and virtue; or rather, as will presently 
appear, a preponderance toward the latter 
may be easily imparted to it. 

The restrictive faculties, more especially 
referred to as being best qualified to withhold 
the mind from vice, and incline it to virtue, 
are Causality and Comparison, Benevolence, 
Veneration, Conscientiousness, Self-Esteem, 
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Cautiousners, Love of Approbation, and Firm- 
ness. And these are also seated in cerebral 
organs, most of them comparatively large and 
powerful; and they may all be materially 
augmented in size and strength by suitable 
training. It might be correctly added, that, 
in many cases, Hope, Wonder, and Ideality 
unite their influence to that of the more strict- 
ly moral and the reflective organs in the pre- 
vention of vice and the promotion of virtuc. 

Such, in its relation to morality and im- 
morality, vice and virtue, is the constitution 
of the human mind. It possesses five facul- 
ties which may, by excess, neglect, and abuse, 
lead to vice, and eight, at least, of about equal 
strength, whose only tendency is toward vir- 
tue; and another which, in co-operation with 
the latter, gives them steadfastness and per- 
severance. In addition to these, three more, 
as just mentioned, co-operate occasionally in 
the same good cause. And it is repeated that 
the organs of the faculties which may minister 
to vice can be enfeebled not a little, and thoze 
of the faculties which, from their nature, must 
subserve the cause of virtue and sound morals, 
in an equal degree invigorated, by a judicious 
and well-concerted scheme of education and 
training. Thus may the balance in favor of 
virtue be made greatly to preponderate. 

If à mind thus constituted and disciplined 
can have any liability or propension to fatal- 
ism, it must be to a fatalism of virtue, rather 
than of vice. Its leaning must be toward 
moral rather than immoral actions. Any one 
of the strong moral faculties will be as likely 
as any one of the animal to become the ruling 
passion of the individual, and sway his con- 
duct. And when the reflective and all the 
morel faculties unite and co-operate, they 
must necessarily predominate in influence and 
action over any one or two, or even all of the 
animal faculties, and not only restrain their 
propensity to crime, but prove, in their own 
joint power, a certain and abiding fountain of 
virtue. For the more complete illustration 
and establishment of this point, a brief anal- 
ysis of it will be sufficient. 

Suppose an individual with Destructiveness 
so largely developed as to give him a propen- 
sity to the shedding of blood. His coufeder- 
acy of antagonizing organs, if duly cultivated 
and strengthened, will be more than sufficient 
to restrain him from crime. They are as fol- 
lows: 

Benevolence, in the emphatio language and 
subduing tones of clemency, kindness, and 
mercy, implores him to do no injury to the 
object of his malice, and to inflict no pain on 
his connections and friends. Veneration sol- 
emnly warns him, in the name of all that is 
sacred and holy—especially as he regards the 
precepts, example, and injunctions of the wise, 
the good, and the revered of all ages, climes, 
and countries, and the commands of his Ged, 
with the penalty annexed in case of violation 
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—to withhold his hand from the meditated 
deed. Conscientiousness, in a manner no Jess 
stern and mandatory, admonishes him to ab- 


stain from an act which is not only unjust and 


flagrantly wrong in its own nature, but which 
can hardly fail to visit him in future, whether 
sleeping or waking, with the condemnation of 
repentance and the agonies of remorse, Self- 
Esteem assures him that he will forfeit and 
irrecoverably lose whatever gentiment of self- 
respect and personal dignity he may have 
hitherto possessed, and will pass the remain- 
der of his life under a deep and withering 
sense of self-degradation. Approbativeness 
will remonstrate with him on the loss he 
must sustain in the regard of his fellow-men. 
Cautiousness, invoking him to beware, will 
alarm bim for his personal safety aud welfare. 
The reflecting faculties will place before him, 
in colors of blood, the fearful and ruinous con- 
sequences of the deed of guilt. And Firmness, 
uniting with these virtuous associates, will 
give stability to their resolution and perse- 
verance to their efforts. And I repeat, that 
Hope, Wonder, and Ideality, being much more 
akin to good than evil, and much more grati- 
fied with beauty than deformity, will not fail 
to unite in the praiseworthy association. 

Such is the confederacy of moral and re- 
flecting organs and faculties that may be ar- 
rayed against a single animal organ, each of 
them individually being nearly, and some of 
them entirely, equal to itself in size and 
strength, to withhold it from crime. And 
they can effect their purpose as certainly and 
easily as seven or eight men, each equal in 
strength to the intended offender, can, when 
resolutely determined on it, prevent a single 
man within their reach from perpetrating 
murder. And the same confederacy may be 
brought to act against any other animal organ, 
and stay its movement, when about to plunge 
into some immoral and forbidden deed. 

Is Acquisitiveness about to lead to theft, 
swindling, or any other form of felony or 
fraud? These acts are odious to the same 
organs with murder, and will, on the same 
principles, and with the same salutary result, 
be opposed by them. Is Combativeness on 
the eve of a lawless quarrel or a mischievous 
riot? Does Secretiveness meditate deceit or 
duplicity, treachery or open falsehood? Or 
does Amativeness urge to an act of profligacy 
and dishonor? In either case, the combina- 
tion of the higher organs to proserve peace 
and morality, and to prevent crime, is the 
same. And, provided those organs are trained 
and invigorated, as they are and ought to be, 
their success is certain. It is as certain, I 
repeat, as is that of eight strong and resolute 
men over a single man, not superior in strength 
to either of them, in the following case : 

The party is assembled in the same room. 
A stranger enters, to whom one of them is 
hostile, and whom he is determined to assas- 
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sinate, the others being privy to his felonious 
design. That it is perfectly in their power to 
prevent the deed, provided they act opportunely 
and in concert, will not be denied. With equal 
ease, moreover, could they restrain the indi- 
vidual from the commission of any other crime 
or misdemeanor, were his purpose known to 
them. And the propensity of an organ to 
vicious indulgence is never concealed from 
him who possesses it. If he falls into his be- 
setting sin, therefore, he can not excuse him- 
self on the plea of ignorance. He can not, I 
mean, plead that his superior organs were not 
apprised of the lawless propensity of the in- 
ferior one. His consciousness sufficiently ad- 
vises him of the fact. 

Thus simple and efficient (I might say per- 
Sect) is the system of moral checks and bal- 
ances which Phrenology recognizes and pre- 
sents, and the mode of establishing it which 
it so plainly teaches. Is it inquired of me 
what that mode ix? I reply, that it consists 
in giving to the moral and reflecting organs 
and their faculties an ascendancy in power 
and influence over the animal ones, by culti- 
vating and strengthening the former by exer- 
cise, and restraining and moderating the ac- 
tion of the latter, in oase they be inordinately 
and dangerously vigorous. 

Am I asked again, in what way the animal 
organs of the brain may be reduced in power, 
when they threaten to become a source of an- 
noyance and crime? I reply, in the same 
way in which any other organ of the body 
may be reduced in tone and weakened in ac- 
tion. Protect those organs from every form 
of unnecessary exercise and excitement, aud 
thus keep them tranquil, which may be effect- 
ed without difficulty, and the work ia done. 
Their power is diminished and their excess 
prevented, Not more certainly are the mus- 
cles strengthened by exercise and enfeebled by 
inaction than the organs of the brain. By 
judicious exercise is every portion of the body 
invigorated, and by withholding exercise de- 
bilitated. This is a maxim as incontestably 
true as that things equal to one and the same 
thing are equal to one another. 

In Phrenology, then, I repeat, there is no 
fatalism. Or if there be, its cast is moral. 
For, under such a scheme of education and 
training, as may be easily accomplished, the 
confederacy of faculties leaning toward virtue 
is much more powerful than any single fac- 
ulty, whose excess of action may lead to vice. 
And the animal faculties, especially when 
their propensities are inordinately atrong, do 
not act eonfederately, but seek each one its 
own individual gratification. 

As far as concerns the vindication of Phre- 
nology from the charges of materialism and 
fatalism, I might here close my paper. But 
I have promised a few remarke of a more di- 
reot and pointed character on the subject of 
Free Will; and to the fulfillment of that 
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promise I shall now proceed, with the settled 
design that my remarks shall be brief. And 
first, of the meaning that should be attached 
to the term Will. 

Metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists con- 
sider the will as a distinct faculty of the mind, 
possessing a control over certain other facul- 
ties. Phrenologists, on the contrary, regard it 
as only a function or mode of action of the in- 
tellectual faculties ; for to that elass of facul- 
ties alone does it belong. It is nothing, there- 
fore, but a power of applying those faculties 
at pleasure to certain selected purposes and 
pursuits. 

As respects itself, however, the will is not 
so free as to be arbitrary. It is controlled, as 
already mentioned, by causes under the de- 
nomination of motives. And those motives 
govern it in its actions, as certainly and uni- 
formly as gravitation governs the movements 
of the running stream and the falling body. 

Am I asked what these will- controlling mo- 
tives are, and whence they are derived? I 
answer: They are propensities or appetites in 
the form of desires, and are furnished hy the 
affective faculties of the mind—I mean, by the 
animal propensities and the moral sentiments. 
It is in some shape for the gratification of 
these that the intellectual faculties will to 
act, or not to act. Provided, therefore, the 
affective faculties be suitably educated and 
correctly inclined, the intellectual faculties, 
in providing means to gratify them by meet- 
ing their desires, will necessarily minister to 
the establishment of sound morals and the 
promotion of virtue—and the reverse. Are 
the affective faculties so uneducated, or £0 
badly educated, that those belonging to the 
animal compartment of the brain are loose 
and unbridled in their propensities, and pre- 
ponderate over those of the moral and refleet- 
ing compartments? In such a case, the intel- 
lectual faculties become the panders to evil 
and licentious passions and minister to vice. 
In each instance the affective faculties, though 
they have no will of their own, furnish the 
motives which govern the will, and, through 
the instrumentality of it, throw the intellect- 
ual faculties into action. To exemplify this 
proposition : 

An individual, in whom Conscientiousness 
and Benevolence are predominant faculties, is 
introduced to a family that has suffered wrong 
and oppression, and been reduced by them to 
poverty and bitter distress. A strong desire 
is awakened in him to redress their wrong, by 
having justice done to them, and to relieve 
their sufferings by offices of kindness and acts 
of beneficence. And to this desire his will 
conforms. Hence, to furnish means for the 
accomplishment of his intention, his intellect- 
ual faculties are immediately at work. Are 
the sufferers still agonized by the actual con- 
tact of the rod of injustice? That rod he in- 
dignantly snatches from the hand of the op- 
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pressor, and thus disarms croelty of its power 
to injure. Are they broken-heartedly and 
hopelessly languishing in à dungeon? He 
throws open their prison door, and restores 
them to light, and liberty, and joy. Are they 


in want of food, and clothing, and a place of 


shelter and residence? He provides them 
with all, and does not leave them until their 
comforts are complete. While thus engaged, 
though his will is under the control of his 
moral faculties, he feels that it is free. And, 
under that impression, he would severely con- 
demn himself did he refuse to obey the virtu- 
ous impulse, In this way do the affective 
overrule to their purposes the intellectual 
faculties. 

In another person, who is defeotive in Con- 
scientiouaness and Veneration, the predomi- 
nant faculties are Acquisitiveness and Com- 
bativeness. He is in need of money, but being 
too idle and unprincipled to resort to the re- 
sources of honest industry, his boldness de- 
termines him to gratify by robbery his lawless 
cupidity. Here, again, the will conforme to 
the overruling propensity. Accordingly, the 
intellectual faculties being put into requisi- 
tion, suggest the time and place most suitable 
for the ambush, and provide the weapons to 
be employed on the oceasion. Nor is the will 
under the slightest degree of constraint, though 
actually controlled by the master propensities. 
In proof that it ia not constrained, if, instead 
of one traveler unarmed, four or five well- 
armed, and carrying with them immense 
wealth, approach the place of the robber’s 
concealment, though his Acquisitiveness burns 
with ardor for the booty, he, notwithstanding, 
shrinks from an attack. Why? Because his 
Cautiousness, taking the alarm, warns of the 
danger of an encounter with so formidable a 
party, and assumes, for the time, the control 
of the will. 

In a third case, an individual being unprin- 
cipled from a lack of the moral organs and 
faculties, is strongly marked with Acquisitive- 
ness and Cautiousness, and is defective in 
Combativeness. Such a man possesses the 
elements of a thief, and will basely purloin 
what he has not the courage to procure by the 
pistol. Here, again, the will is influenced by 
the dominant propensities, unbridled Acquisi- 
tiveness pointing to the property to be gained, 
and Cautiousness to the mode of gaining it. 

In every other voluntary transaction, wheth- 
er virtuous or vicious, the mental machinery 
concerned is the same. The affective faculties 
furnish the motives to action, and lead the in- 
tellectual faculties, through the medium of the 
will, to prepare the means. 

In conclusion, though [ do not pretend to 
have completely solved, in the foregoing pages, 
the problem of Free Will, because I deem such 
solution impracticable, I trust I have shown 
it to be fully as compatible with Phrenology 
as with any other seheme of mental philoso- 
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phy. And that, perhaps, should be the sum- 
mit of my aim. But in alleging that it is 
much more compatible. I might safely defy 
metaphysioians and anti-phrenologista to put 
me in the wrong. ` 

Phrenology unquestionably furnishes,through 
the affective faculties, the motives between 
which the will may choose, in a much more 
simple and intelligible manner, than any other 
scheme of mental philosophy with which I am 
acquainted. In truth, I know of no other 
scheme in whioh the existence and operation 
of such motives is intelligible at all. The 
hypothesis that the motives, and the will, and 
the memory, and the judgment, and the im- 
agination are all seated in the mind, which 
is even less than a partless indivisible point— 
such an hypothesis amounts to a mental laby- 
rinth, which I have neither the sagacity to 
thread, nor the courage to attempt it. 


TALK WITH READERS. 


T. A. D. Did Dr. Gall say that the only 
way to prove Phrenology was to destroy cer- 
tain portions of the brain, and thus show that 
certain faculties of the mind were thereby 
destroyed ? 

Ans. No. Dr. Gall discovered Phrenology 
by other means, and though, like other medical 
men of his time, he may have experimented in 
that way on animals to learn the seat of 
muscular motion in the brain, he never to our 
knowledge even contemplated so absurd a 
practice as to commit multiplied homicides to 
verify his theory of the relation of brain to 
mind. 

2d. How and by what means were the 
organs of Hope and Conscientiousness dis- 
covered ? 

‘Ans. By repeated and long-continued ob- 
servation on people who had the faculties in 
question strong and weak, and on those who 
were insane in these respects, 

3d. Please describe the peculiar develop 
ment of the organ of Language which in 
dicates the memory of names. 

Ans, That kind of memory, we think, de 
pends on a combination of faculties witl 
Language, among which are Individuality 
Order, Tune, and Continuity. 

áth. Have eminent men received Phrenolog 
as a acience ? 

Ans. The celebrated Dr. Vimont was a] 
pointed by his fellow-members of the Roye 
College of Medicine of Paris, to investiga! 
Phrenology and report upon its claims. H 
spent two or more years, and went into a mo 
elaborate analysis of the whole subject; co 
lected thousands of specimens of anim: 
phreuology, and, finally, contrary to the e. 
pectation of his friends who appointed hir 
and contrary also to his own original predile 
tions, he made a moat elaborate and ove 
whelming report in favor of Phrenology. 
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The celebrated Dr. John Elliottson, F. R. S., 
President of the Royal Medical Society of 
London, Professor of Principles and Practice 
of Medicine, and Dean of Faculty in the 
University of London, lent the strength of hia 
great name and eminent scientific attainments 
to the support of Phrenology, and was for 
years president of the London Phrenological 
Society. He said that he had devoted some 
portion of every day, for twenty years, to the 
study of Phrenology,“ and adds, that he 
“feels convinced of the phrenological being 
the only sound view of the mind, and of 
Phrenology being as true, as well-founded in 
fact, as the science of Astronomy and Chem- 
istry.” 

Dr. John Mackintosh, Professor of Principles 
and Practice of Physic, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, ete., said: 
“The more closely I study mind in health 
and disease, the more firm are my convictions 
af the soundness of the phreaological doctrines. 
I regard Phrenology as the true basis of the 
science of mind.” 

Professor Charles Caldwell, M. D., president 
of the Transylvania University, at Louisville, 
Ky., whose pen was never, in this country, 
surpassed for clearness and vigor, sustained 
the science for more than forty years, by lec- 
tures, essays, and books. 

Horace Mann, to whom the nation owes 
more, for its present educational excellence, 
than to any other ten men, studied Phrenology 
under the great Spurzhiem, and understood it 
theoretically as well as any man of his time ; 
and he taught it, practiced upon its teachings, 
and made it the basis of his entire system of 
instruction and mental culture. The world is 
reaping the fruit which he planted, and his 
writings, inspired by Phrenology, shall il- 
lumine the ‘path of the true teacher in all 
coming time 

The late Dr. John W. Francis, of New 
York, eminent in literature as well as in 
science, and one of the foremost men of his 
time for liberal culture and scope of mind, was 
a believer in and advocate of Phrenology. 
He was President of the firat Phrenological 
Society formed in the city of New York. But 
we need not go to the realm of the dead to 
find believers in and advocates of Phrenology 
among men eminent in science and in litera- 
ture. We beg to mention a few of the living: 
Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of Boston; Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe, of Boston; Dr. Andrew Boardman, of 
New York, author of the Defense of Phre- 
nology; Judge Hurlbut, of New York, 
author of Human Rights and their Political 
Guarantees,” which is based on Phrenology; 
Dr. Beli and Dr. McClintoek, of Philadelphia ; 
Dr. Valentine Mott and Dr. J. Marion Sims, of 
New York; Dr. Buttolph, Superintendent New 
Jersey State Lunatie Asylum; Dr. Rockwell, 
Superintendent Vermont Lunatic Asylum ; Dr: 
Nicholas, Superintendent Insane Asylum, 
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Washington, D. C., formerly of the Blooming- 
dale (N. Y.) Lunatic Asylum; Dr. D. T. 
Brown, the present Superintendent Blooming- 
dale Lunatic Asylum; Prof. Johnson, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Yale College; Rev. Dr. 
Bellows, of New York; Rev. David Syme, 
Professor of Mathematics, ete., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Rev. John Pierpoint; Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, and we might add many others. 


MENTAL PECULIARITIBS. 


4 man who has an evenly balanced brain, a 
harmonious temperament, and a healthy body 
glides along through life without showing 
peculiarities or eccentricities. Other men 
have extra strong passions, which make their 
actiona unbalanced, and, therefore, peculiar. 
Another man, in the same family or neigh- 
borhood, may have weak passions and strong 
moral and intellectual power. His peculiarity 
is study, religious emotion, and a disinclina- 
tion for worldly pleasures. Though the 
general phases of character and organization 
are inherited, there seem to be some traits 
exhibited by different persons which are ap- 
parently unnatural and singular. Now, 
tobacco is nauseous in the extreme to nearly 
everybody, and the remark might be ventured, 
that of twenty million persons not one would 
like the: taste of tobacco. Yet we know one 
man who, as an infant, craved tobacco, and 
would eat it without nausea. This was ac- 
cidentally diseovered by his crying for tobacco 
when his father put it into his own mouth. 
He thought he would see if the child was 
really crying for the tobacco, and brought it to 
him, and he ate it with avidity. We know the 
ancestors of this child for two generations 
back, and all of them, male and female, used 
tobacco in some form, yet we are loth to 
believe that if twenty generations were to use 
tobacco, a generation would inherit an ap- 
petite for so nauseous a substance. Still, it 
doubtless is true that this one child, in some 
peculiar freak of nature, inherited a love for 
tobacco; as some children inherit a love for 
liquor, or some other poisonous drug. 

A gentleman once called at aur office for 
examination, and we found his Philopro- 
genitiveness, or parental Jove, largely de- 
veloped, and casually remarked to him that 
he was fond of children, and would tend 
babies with pleasure, when he abruptly 
broke out No, sir, yon are mistaken, I have 
five children, and not one of them did I ever 
take on my lap. I can not bear the idea of 
such a thing.” “But,” I remarked, “ you are 
fond of children, anxious for their welfare, 
love to seo them play, are disposed to buy 
things for them at Christmas and at other 
times, for the pleasure their joy affords you.” 
Then he said, This is true; still, Ioan not 
bear the idea of taking one of my children in 
my lap, nor did I ever kiss one of them.” 


` indignant, exclaimed “ like men!“ 
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This peculiarity seemed very singular, and 
for a few moments we studied it earnestly ; 
and, as if by intuition, we were led to ask 
him this question: Are you the eldest child ?”” 
“ No.” “Had your mother ill-health before 
your birth? and was the child older than you 
pretty young when you were born, so that 
your mother was wearied to disgust by being 
obliged to hold him in her lap? or was he ill, 
thus inducing fatigue and wearinesa on her 
part ™ He sat a moment in silence, and every 
muscle of his face seemed to be in motion, 
and with swimming eyes he replied: “ I have 
now found out the secret of this peeuliarity. 
I never dreamed why I dreaded to touch one of 
my children, yet how it could be possible I 
had so strong an interest in and love for 
them; but now I see through it. My brother, 
older than myself, was four years old when 
I was born, and he had been ill all his life; 
he was weak in the back, and required to be 
held as an infant much of the time, and was 
so peevish that he thought nobody but my 
mother could hold him; and often she thus 
held him until wearied almost to distraction, 
and her feelings, doubtless, became intensely 
excited with a spirit of repulsion toward 
holding him, but not toward his interests and 
his happiness; and I,” said he, “have in- 
herited that disgust which my mother must 
have experienced so intensely.” 

There are, doubtless, thousands of other 
disgusts which. we inherit as well as pref- 
erences. The love for music, interest in 
pictures, in shells, in geological specimens, in 
flowers, in horseback-riding, and the thousand 
other things for which certain persons ex- 
hibit an almost insane fondness, to the ex- 
clusion of other things more congenial to the 
general mind. Our peculiarities are, doubt- 
less, inherited as much as the color of our 
hair; and we can not always ascertain the 
relations between our own peculiarities and 
certain peculiar conditions which existed on 
the part of our parents anterior to our birth. 


THE upsetting of a gig was the occasion of 
Washington’s being born in the United States ; 
an error of a miner in sinking a well led to 
the discovery of Herculaneum ; and a blunder 
in nautical adventures resulted in the discov- 
ery of the island of Madeira. 

Now, gentlemen,” said a nobleman to his 
guests, as the ladies left the room, let us 
understand each other; are we to drink like 
men or like beasts?” The guests, somewhat 
“ Then,” 
he replied, ‘‘we are going to get jolly drunk, 
for brutes never drink more than they want ” 

Loox at Tais.— Were we to ask a hundred 
men who from small beginnings have attained 
a condition of respectability and influence, to 
what they imputed their success in life, the 
general answer would be, “ It was from being 
early compelled to think for and depend on | 
ourselves.“ A 
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Now, although these facts go to the root of the evil, they are gen- 
erally unknown and unattended to. An accomplished manager of the 
poor of a parish, according to the present system, is a man who resists, 
to the very last extremity, every application for charity ; and who, 
when resistance is no longer possible, obtains the greatest quantity of 
food and raiment for the smallest amount of money. Economy in 
contracts is the grand object; and those managers are covered with 
glory who are able to reduce the assessment on the parish one half 
per cent. Without meaning at all to depreciate the advantages of 
economy, I remark that this mode of management reminds me of the 
manner in which an old relative of my own coped with the rushes 
which grew abundantly in one of his fields. He employed women, 
whom he hired at so many pence a-day, to pull them up; and if the 
wages of the women fell from 10d. to 6d. or 8d. a-day, he thought 
that he had managed the rnshes to great advantage that year. But it 
so happened, that the rushes, like the poor, constantly reappeared, 
and the labor of pulling them up never came to an end. At last this 
excellent person died, and his son succeeded to the farm. The son 
had received a scientific education, and had heard of the chemical 
qualities of soil, of the various metals and minerals which are usually 
found incorporated with it, and of the effect of these and other circum- 
stances on vegetation. He thus discovered that stagnant water is the 
parent of rushes; and when he succeeded to the farm, he cut a deep 
drain through a high bank, obtained declivity sufficient to cause water 
to flow, and then eonstrueted drains through the field in every direc- 
tiou. By this means he dried the soil; the rushes disappeared, and 
have never since been seen there; the labor of pulling them up is 
saved, and the money which it cost is devoted to further improvements. 

So long as society shall neglect the causes of poverty, and omit to 
remove them, and so long as they shall confine their main efforts to 
making cheap contracts for supporting the poor, 30 long will they have 
a constant succession of indigent to maintain. Nay, there is a great 
tendency in their proceedings to foster the growth of the very poverty 
which so grievously distresses them.“ I have said that the children 
in the charity-workhouses have generally low temperaments and 
inferior brains; and that these are the great parents of poverty. To 
prevent these children from rearing an inferior race, also bordering on 
pauperism, and from becoming paupers themselves in the decline of 
life, it would be necessary to improve, by every possible means, their 
defective organization. This oan be done only by supplying them 
with nutritious diet, and paying the utmost attention to their physical 
and mental training. By the present system, they are fed on the 
poorest fare, and their training is very imperfect. They look dull, 
inert, heavy, and lymphatic, and are not fortified so mueh as they 
might be against the imperfections of their natural constitutions. In 
point of fact, in feeding pauper children with the most moderate quan- 
tity of the coarsest and cheapest food, means are actually taken to 
perpetuate the evil of pauperism; for bad feeling in childhood weakens 
the body and mind, and consequently diminishes the power of the 
individuals to provide for themselves. Attention, therefore, ought to 
be devoted, not merely to the support of existing paupers, but also to 
the means of preventing another crop from springing up in the next 
generation. Our present system may be compared to that whieh the 
farmer would have pursued, if he had watered the field after pulling 
up the rushes, in order to assist nature in accomplishing a new growth. 

In making these observations, I beg it to be understood that I do not 


* See note on next column. 


blame any particular managers of the poor for their proceedings, or 
accuse them of neglect of duty. The principles which I am now ex- 
pounding have hitherto been unknown to these persons, and are not 
yet generally acknowledged by society at large. Public men, there- 
fore, could not easily act on them. But believing them to be founded 
in nature, and to be highly important, I use the freedom to announee 
them for general consideration, in the confidence that they will in 
time become practical. Whatever may be thought of these views, one 
fact, at all events, can not be controverted, namely, that society has 
not yet discovered either the causes of poverty or the remedy; hence, 
I conceive the statement of new principles to be neither arrogant nor 
unnecessary ; leaving them, as I do, to stand or fall by the result of 
observation and experience. 


LECTURE XII. 


PAUPERISM AND CRIME. 


Causes of pauperiem continned—Indulgence im intoxicating liquor: Causes productng 
love of these: Hereditary predisposition ; Excessive labor with low diet; Ignorance 
Effects of commercial eonvulstons in creating pauperism—Daty of supporting the 
poor—Evils resulting to society from neglect of thls duty— Removal of the causes of 
pauperiem should be almed at—Legal assessments for the support of the poor ad vo- 
cated—Opposition to new opinions is po reason for despondenoy, provided they are 
sound—Treatment of criminale—Extsting treatment and its failure to sappreas crime 
~—Light crown by Phrenology on this subject—Three classes of combinations of the 
mental organs favorable, unfavorable, and middling—IrresisUble proclivity of some 
men to crime—Proposed treatment of this elass of criminals—Objection as to moral 
responsibility anawered. 


In the immediately preceding Lecture I entered upon the considera- 
tion of the social duty of providing for the poor. The removal of the 
causes of pauperism, it was observed, should be aimed at, as well as 
the alleviation of the misery attending it. One great cause of pauper- 
iam mentioned was bodily and mental defect; and it was held that 
those thus afflicted should be maintained by society. 

Another cause of pauperism is the habit of indulging in intoxioating 
liquors. This practice undermines the health of the whole nervous 
system, through which it operates most injuriously on the mind. The 
intoxicating fluid, by its influence on the nerves of the stomach, stim- 
ulates the brain, and excites the organs of sensibility, emotion, and 
thought, for the time, into pleasing and vivacious action. Hence the 
drunkard enjoys a momentary happiness; but when the stimulus is 
withdrawn, the tone of the system sinks as far below the healthy state 
as during intoxication it was raised above it. He then experiences an 
internal void, a painful prostration of strength and vivacity, and a 


The preceding Lecture was written and delivered in 1885, and the views of pauper- 
um which it contains were then generally regarded as theoretical and unfounded. Sub- 
sequent events have not only proved them to be sound, but bave strongly excited public 
attention to the painful fact, that in Scotland pauperlem bas increased and is rapidly 
{ocreasing. Professor Alison, in bis two pamphlets “On the Management of the Poor 
in Scotland,” has, in my opinion, demonstrated, by Irrefragable evidence, that the 
wretched pittances doled out to the poor in this country are inadequate to thelr cemfort- 
able sabalstence, and that a continually increasing peuperism is the actual and iuevi- 
table consequence of the deep mental depression and physical degradation In which they 
habitually exist 1540. 

In England, Dr. Ray and Mr. Tufnell, in thelr admirable report, dated 1st January, 
1841, on “ the Training School at Battersea,” observe that “the pauper children asom- 
bled at Norwood, from the garrets, cellars, and wretched rooms of alleys and courts in 
the dense parts of London, are often sent thither In a low stage of destitution, covered 
only with rage and vermin; often the victims of chronic disease, almost universally 
stunted in their growth, and sometimes emaciated with want. The low-browed and 
inexpressive physiognomy or malign aspect of the boys is a true index to the mental 
darkness, the stubborn tempers, the hopeless spirits, and the vielous habits on which 
the master has to work.” O è * “The pecullarity of the pauper child’s condition is, 
that hie parents, either from misfortune, or indolence, or viee, have sunk Into destita- 
ton. In many instances childron descend from generations of paupere. They have 
deen born In the worst purlieus of a great city, or in the most wretched hovels on the 
parish waste. They have suffered privation of every kind.” © © “They have seen 
much of vice and wretchedness, and have known neither comfort, kindness, nor virtue.“ 
P. 202-8. These gentlemen recommend, and bave instituted, a mode of treatment cab 
oulated to remove these causes of pauperiem. 1842. 

Binoe these notes were published, a new poor-law for Scotland has been enacted and 
come into operation, calculated to provide more adequate sustensece for the poor: but 
the principles advocated in the text can scarcely be sald to be recognized by those who 
are charged with carrying it into execution. 1846, 
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strong craving for a renewed supply of alcohol to recruit his exhausted 
vigor. During intoxiention, the brain, from over-excitement, is inoa- 
pable of healthy action, while in the intervals between different de- 
bauchez, it is so exhausted and enfeebled that it is equally unfit to 
exeeute its functions. The habitual drunkard thus sinks into the 
condition of an imbecile, and may become a burden on the industrious 
portion of the community for his maintenance.* 

Various causes lead to these unfortunate habits. One ie hereditary 
predisposition. If the parents, or one of them, have been habitually 
addicted to this vice, its consequences affect their physical constitu- 
tion, and they transmit an abnormal condition of organization to their 
children. This doctrine has been ridiculed, es if we taught that chil- 
dren are born drunk. They are no more born drunk than they are 
bora in a passion, but they are engendered with conditions of brain 
that tend ultimately to prodace in them a love of intoxicating fluids. 

Again; a tendency to drunkenness appears to be caused by ex- 
cessive labor with low diet. The nervous energy is exhausted through 
the mediam of the muscles, and the stimulus of alcohol is felt to be 
extremely grateful in restoring sensations of life, vigor, and enjoy- 
ment. This cause may be removed by moderating the extent of labor 
and improving the quantity or the quality of the food. If alcohol 
were withheld and a nourishing diet supplied to such men, they 
would, after a few weeks, be surprised at the pleasurable feelings 
which they would experienee from this better means of supplying the 
waste of their systems. 

An additional cause of intoxication is found in ignorance. When 
an individual enjoys high health and a tolerably well-developed 
brain, he feels a craving for enjoyment, a desire to be happy, and to 
be surrounded by happy friends. If he be uneducated and ignorant, 
hie faculties want a scene in which they may vent their vivacity, and 
objects on which they may expend their energies, and he discovers 
that intoxicating liquors will give him a vivid experience, for the 
time, of the pleasures of which he is in quest. For the sake of this 
artificial stimulus, the bottle is then resorted to, instead of the natural 
exeitements of thé mind, calculated at once to render us happy and to 
improve our external condition. This was the real source of the 
drunkenness which disgraced the aristocracy of Britain in the last 
generation. I am old enough to have seen the last dying disgraces 
of that age. The gentlemen were imperfectly educated, had few or 
no intellectual resources, and betook themselves to drinking as a last 
resource, for the sake of enjoying the pleasures of mental vivacity- 
From an analogous cause, some legal and medical practitioners, who 
who reside in the provinces, fall into these pernicious habits. Their 
limited sphere of duties does not afford a constant stimulus to their 
minds, and they apply to the bottle to eke out their enjoyments. 

A more extensive and scientific education is the most valuable rem- 
edy for these evils. We have seen mental cultivation banish drunk- 
enness from the classes holding rank and respectability in society, and 
the same effect may be expected to follow from the extension of edu- 
cation downward. 

The last cause of pauperism is a great convulsion which occurs 
every few years in our manufacturing and commercial systems, and 
which, by deranging trade, deprives many industrious individuals 
of employment, casts them on charity for subsistence, breaks down 
their self-respect and feelings of independence, and ultimately de- 
grades them into helpless pauperism. 


* The phenomena attending the different stages of intoxication appear to indicate 
tbat the brate is affected also directly in the following manner, although evidence is 
stih wanting to render this view certalo, Intoxicating liquors accelerate the action 
of tho heart, and cause an increased flow of hlood tothe head. The first offect of this 
is to stimulate all the organs into greater activity, and to prodace feelings of vivacity 
and pleasure, The blood olreulates most freely in the largest mental organs, because 


they have the largest blood-vessels, As intoxication proceeds, the smaller organs— _ 


those of the intellectual powers—are first overcharged with blood, and their functions 
become impaired; next, the organs of the moral sentiments are gorged; and lastly, 
those of the propensities ; so that the drunkard extinguishes first his humanity, then bis 
animal nature, and at last beedmes a mere breathing unconscious mass, 


If, then, I am correct in the opinion that the chief causes of pau- 
perism are, Ist, a low temperament, and imperfect development of 
brain, attended with a corresponding mental imbecility, although not 
so great as to amount to idiocy; 2dly, hereditary or acquired habits 
of intoxication, which impair the mind by lowering the tone of the 
whole nervous system; 3dly, want of mental cultivation; and 4thly, 
depression arising from commercial disasters—the question, Whether 
the poor should be provided for by society, is easily solved. To leave 
them destitate would not remove any one of these causes, but in- 
crease them. To allow our unhappy brethren, who thus appear to 
be as frequently the victims of evil influences over which they have 
little or no control, as of their own misconduct, to perish, or to linger 
out a miserable and vicious existence, would be not only a direct in- 
fringement of the dictates of Benevolence and Conscientiousness, but 
an outrage on Veneration (seeing that God has commanded us to as- 
sist and reclaim them). Moreover, it would tend also to the injury 
of our own interests. 

The fact that the world is arranged by the Creator on the principle 
of dispensing happiness to the community in proportion to their obe- 
dience to the moral law, is here again beautifully exemplified. By 
neglecting the poor, the number of individuals possessing deficient 
brains and temperaments is increased ; the number of drunkards 
is increased ; and the number of the ignorant is increased ; and 
as society carries these wretched beings habitually in its bosom; 
as they prowl about our houses, haunt our streets, and frequent 
our highways ; and as we can not get rid of them, it follows that 
we must suffer in our property and in our feelings until we do 
our duty toward them. Nay, we must suffer in our health also; 
for their wretchedness is often the parent of epidemic diseases, which 
do not confine their ravages to them, but sweep away indiscriminately 
the good and the selfish, the indolent and the hard-hearted, who have 
allowed the exciting causes to grow up into magnitude beside them.“ 

On the other hand, by applying rigorous measures not only to main- 
tain the poor, but to remove the causes of pauperism, these evils may 
be mitigated, if not entirely removed. If a practical knowledge of the 
organic laws were once generally diffused through society, and a sound 
moral, religious, and intellectual education were added, I oan not 
doubt that the causes of pauperism would be perceptibly diminished. 
Phrenology conveys a strong conviction to the mind, that precepts or 
knowledge are not sufficient by themselves to insure correct conduct- 
The higher faculties of the mind must be brought into a state of syfi- 
cient vigor to be able practically to resist not only the internal solic- 
itations.of the animal propensities, but the temptations presented by 
the external world, before sound precepts can be realized in practice. 
Now, a favorable state of the organs, on the condition of which men- 
tal strength or feebleness in this world depends, is an indispensable 
requisite toward the possession of this vigor; and as this fact has not 
hitherto been known—at least, has not been attended to—it seems to 
me probable that society does not know a tithe of its own resources 
for mitigating the evils which afflict it. The temperance societies are 
extremely useful in this respect. The substitution of comfortable 
food for intoxicating beverages has the direct tendency to benefit the 


„ I have already adverted to the destitute condition of the poor, and Its tendency to 
causo the increase of pauperiem. Professor Alison, in his pamphlet On the Manage- 
ment of the Poor in Scotland,” bas shown that another of the consequences of their ex- 
treme want !s the prevalence of epidemic fevers among them in tbe large towns. This ~ 
affilction is no longer cenfined to themselves. In 1839, the Fever Board and the 
Directors of the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh reported that, “ notwithstanding every 
exertion, fever has kept its ground in this city, and that on three different occasions 
within these twenty years it bas assumed the form of an appalling epidemic; that its 
ravages have extended, while ite malignity has greatly increased, the mortality having 
risen from one in twenty to near one in six; and it Ave passed from the dwellings of 
the pror to those of the rich, and prevailed extensively among families in easy and 
afiuent circumstances ; that within the last two years it must have affected at least ten 
thousand of the population of the city.” In 1838, one in thirty were affected. Here we 
see the rich falling victims to disease originating in thelr own neglect of the poor, A 
more striking Illustration of the mode of operation of the natgral laws, and of the oer- 
tainty of the punishment which is inflicted for infringing them, could not have been pre- 
sented. 
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whole nervous system and to increase the vigor of the higher powers 
of the mind. Society at large should bend its best energies, directed 
by sound knowledge, toward the accomplishment of this end. 

Holding it, then, to be clearly both the duty and the interest of so- 
ciety to provide for the poor, the next question is, How should this be 
done—by legal assessment, or by voluntary contributions? Phrenol- 
ogy enables us to answer this question also. The willingness of any 
individual to bestow charity depends not exclusively ou the quantity 
of wealth which he possesses, but likewise on the strength of the 
benevolent principles in relation to the selfish in his mind. Now, we 
discover by observation that the organs of the benevolent and selfish 
feclings differ very widely in relative size in different individuals, and 
experience supports the conclusion which we draw from this fact, that 
their dispositions to act charitably are as widely different. Not only 
80, but as the leading principle of our present social system is the pur- 
suit of self-interest, it may be stated as a general rule (allowance 
being always made for individual exceptions), that those in whom 
the selfish feelings, with intellect and prudence predominate, will pos- 
sess Most wealth; and yet this very combination of faculties will 
render them least willing to bestow. Their wealth and benevolence will 
generally be in the inverse ratio of each other. This inference, unfor- 
tunately, is also supported by facts. It has frequently been remarked 
that the humbler classes of society, and also the poorer members of 
these classes, bestow more charity, in proportion to their incomes, than 
the very wealthy. To trust to voluntary contributions, therefore, 
would be to exempt thousands who are most able but least willing 
to bear the burden, and to double it on those who are most willing, 
but least able, to support it.“ 

The correctness of this observation is supported by the following 
extract from a Report by the Committee of Contributors to the Royal 
Infirmary of Edinburgh, presented to the general meeting held on 5th 
January, 1845: This state of matters has induced us to look with 
anxicty to the revenue, and more especially to that part of the fluc- 
tuating branch arising from the subscription, contributions, and church 
collections; and when we consider that the population of Edinburgh 
is 133,000, and the inhabited houses 22,500, and that the population 
of Leith is 26,000, and the inhabited houses 4,600—making (exclusive 
of Portobello, Musselburgh, etc.) a total population of about 160,000, 
and 27,000 inhabited houses, it is surprising, and much to be Jament- 
ed, that the subscription contributors above 5s. are under 1,800, and 
that the contributions are under £3,000. When it is recollected that 
the object of the institution is to provide a comfortable abode, the best 
medical skill, the purest medicines, and the most experienced nurses 
to relieve the bodily sufferings of the poorer classes of society; and 
when we consider the deep interest which those in more fortunate cir- 
cumstances have that the progress of disease should be arrested (inde- 
pendent of higher consideration), we can not resist the conclusion that 
there must eithcr be some misapprehension as to the institution, or a 
callousness to charity which we are unwilling to impute.” 

I select these examples of local charity because I believe them to 
be applicable to many cities besides Edinburgh, and they lead to the 
conclusion that while the present principles of social action prevail, 
compulsory assessment is indispensable, and I am inclined to carry it 
the length of assessing for the maintenance of the poor in all their 
forms. There are voluntary societies for supporting the destitute 
sick, a House of Refuge, the Deaf and Dumb Institution, the Blind 


© Professor Atison has arrived at the same eonclustons by means of practical obser- 
vation. He says: “In following out this inquiry (Into the condition of the poor), I have 
long since formed, and do not seruple to express, an opinion which I can not expect to 
bo in the first instance either well received or generally credited in this country, viz., 
that the higher ranks in Scotland do much less (and what they do, less systematically, 
and therefore less effectually) for the relief of poverty and of sufferings resulting from 
it, than those of any other country in Europe which fs really well regulated.“ And 
again ; “ Many respectable oitizens (of Edinburgh) never appear among the suseribers 
to any publie charity, at the same time that they steadily withstand all solloitations for 
private alms, and thus reduce the practice of thts Christian duty (charity) to the utmost 
possible almplieity.”—On the Management / the Poor in Sootland, pp. 11 and 28. 
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Asylum, and the Royal Infirmary. I have been told that these, and all 
the other charitable institutions of Edinburgh, are sustained by about 
fifteen: hundred benevolent individuals, many of whom subecribe to 
them all, and most of whom subscribe to several, while the remaining 
twenty or thirty thousand of the adult population of the city and sub- 


. urba, who are able to bear a part of the burden, never contribute a 


farthing to any one of these objects. In a sound social system this 
should not be the case. It is a social duty incumbent on us all to 
alleviate the calamities of our unfortunate, aud even of our guilty 
brethren; and until our moral principles shall be so quickened as to 
induoe us all to discharge this duty voluntarily, we should be com- 
pelled to do so by law. 

On another point I am disposed to carry our social duties farther 
than is generally done. I regard the money applied to the maiste- 
nance of the indigent as at present to a great extent wasted, in conse- 
quence of no efficient measures being adopted by society to check 
pauperiam at its roots. If I am correct in ascribing it to a low tem- 
perament, imperfect development of brain, habits of imtoxication, 
ignorance, and commercial fluctuations, efficient means must be used 
to remove these causes before it can either cease or be effectually 
diminished ; and as the removal of them would in the end be the best 
policy for both the public and the poor, I am humbly of opinion that 


the community, if they were alive to their own interests, as well as 


to their duty, would supply the pecuniary means for laying the axe to 
the root of the tree, and by a rational education and elevation of the 
physical and mental condition of the lower classes of society, would 
bring pauperiam to a close, or, at all events, diminish its present gi- 
gantic and increasing dimensions.* Here the regret always occurs, 
that our senseless wars should have wasted so much capital that we 
must provide twenty-seven millions of pounds sterling annually to pay 
the interest of it ; a sum which, bat for these wars, might have been 
applied to the moral advancement of society, and have earried a thou- 
sand blessings in its train. If our moral sentiments were once ren- 
dered as active as our propensities have been, and I fear still are, we 
should devote our public assessments to beneficial social objecta, 
render them liberal in proportion to the magnitude of the work to be 
accomplished, and pay them with a hearty good-will, beeause they 
would all return to ourselves in social blessings. 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVERTY-NONS.)} 


PERPHTUAL MOTION. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


PrrreTuaL Motion isa term the primary meaning of which is 
obvious enough, and which is in, such sense applicable to actual 
phenomena, as the planetary movements; but one that has been wrest- 
ed from this, its proper use, to name any imaginary mechanism, such 
that within itself the power required to give it motion shall be con- 
tinually restored or renewed, without aid from an exterior source or 
cause; and hence, such that, once in motion, it must move forever, or 
until destroyed by the wear of its parts. The idea necessitates a 
circle or circuit of parts, returning in some way upon itself; it im- 
plies the uninterrupted transfer of a certain quantity of motion from 
piece to piece through the circuit, or such accumulation at one point 
as shall overcome the resistance at another, so that an undiminished 
force returns always upon the firat piece (prime mover)—the ma- 
chine thus to impel itself, and, if possible, perform, over and 
above this, some useful work. This problem, worked upon through 
2,000 years, and never more faithfully than within a century past, 
yet without one inatance of well-attested success, has, aside from 
its demonstrated impossibility, deservedly attained to a “‘bad emi- 


© It ia gratifying to observe that the suggestion in the text has, to come extent, been 
recently carried into effect hy the Poor-Law Commissioners of England. Bes their ade 
mirable report “ On the Tralaing of Pauper Children.“ 1841. 
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nence” in the history of mechanics. In- 
terminable have been the plans, devices, 
wheels, combinations, engines to which these 
attempts—always iu ihe nature of things ab- 
aurd—have given birth; but the details, be- 
yond a few instances for illustration, would be 
in like degree impertinent. First, what move- 
ments can not be claimed as furnishing or 
solving the so-called perpetual motion? The 
earth and other planetary bodies move inces- 
santly, both in the way of rotation and of trans- 
lation; and the resistance they encounter 
being 0, or infinitesimally small, no pereep- 
tible retardation takes place. By the first law 
of motion, they can not cease from these 
movements, onee imparted, save by action of 
some opposing force from without. By the 
same law, gravity and our atmosphere being 
removed, every ball or pebble propelled by a 
school-boy’s club, must move off with undi- 
minished speed in a right line, and forever, 
In truth, observation thus far leads to the be- 
lief that every particle of matter in the uni- 
verse is in incessant motion through space. 
The grand difficulty, in the outset, is, not to 
find instances of true perpetual motion, but to 
find any power adequate to arrest such motion. 
But what the imaginative mechanist seeks as a 
“perpetual motion,” is in no case a machine 
expected to go forever ; it is one that, however 
well made, must wear out by the grating and 
jar of its parts; and inconsistchtly, because 
ignorantly, he expects to devise such a ma- 
chine, in such way that it shall first feed itself 
with needful power, and then yield a surplus 
with which to grind, saw, plane, ete.! While 
the ocean, the land-slopes, and the requisite 
heat exist, the round of evaporation, cloud and 
its transfer, fall in rain, and return in rivers, 
will continue ; and by renewing our water- 
wheels, we secure from the running streams 
perpetual power and work. But the over- 
ingenious mechanic still busies himself with 
projecting a water-wheel that shall pump 
back, to the top of the fall, all the water re- 
quired to run it, and meanwhile do some use- 
ful work besides. Now, any machinery is 
only a connected series of inert and inactive 
pieces, interposed between the point on whieh 
a motor sets and the material on which its 
work is to be done; and this being true, the 
supposition that the whole work of a machine 
shall far exceed, or in the least exceed, the 
whole power it can receive, is simply impos- 
sible and absurd. Again, take other cases; 
the tides never rest; a large tide-wheel may 
be made, while the tide is strongest, to fill a 
reservoir from which a less wheel shall be 
kept constantly working; a piston-rod, rising 
and falling with the expansions and contrac- 
tions, dpe to natural changea of temperature, 
of a body of oil confined ia a bulb and tube, 
and on the surface of which the piston rests, 
may be caused, by means of a ratchet on the 


| upper end of the rod, with interposed.delicate | 
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machinery for changing direction of movement 
and multiplying velocity, to give a continuous 
and very considerable movement in one direc- 
tion to a wheel or crank; and a like effect 
may be secured by the expansions and contrac- 
tions of a long metallic rod fixed at one end, 
and with a ratchet on the other. A pendu- 
lum duly suspended, and aided by a spring, 
may oscillate until worn out; and in muscular 
action, we have the not uncommon instance of 
the heart’s incessant pulsation through eighty 
or more years. But none of these afford the 
perpetual motion sought, because in them the 
moving foree is continually supplied from 
without, in form of gravity, momentum, heat, 
elasticity, or, finally, food. The only admis- 
sible cases, then, must be those in which the 
Momentum due to inertia, or to gravity, or the 
direct action of attractive or repulsive forces, 
as those of magnetic poles, can be made, 
wholly within the parts of the mechanism, to 
do the work of continually propelling it. To 
devise any machine, moving perpetually until 
worn out, there are only five methods or con- 
ditions supposable. 1. There must be an ex- 
terior cause of the motion; but this, by the 
nature of the present question, is excluded. 
2. There must be total annihilation of friction 
and all other resistances which might retard 
the movement of the parts; but practically, 
this is impossible. A wheel on pivots, having 
no friction, and set turning in an exhausted 
receiver, could move forever. But the nature 
of matter and force forbids any such case ; the 
parts in contact must rub and wear, and in so 
doing parts of the impelling force are continu- 
ally subtracted, being consumed in acting 
against the resistance, or suffering conversion 
into heat. Or, 3, it must be imagined that at 
some place (in some pigce or connection) 
within the machinery, the force generated or 
transmitted by the piece shall be greater than 
that impressed upon or imparted to it from 
preceding pieces in the circuit, so that thus 
the required surplus of power may arise. But 
it is an admitted and universal fact that, in 
ordinary machines, impelled by motors from 
without, as the momentum of water or wind, 
weight or strength, of animals, steam, etc., 
the whole power applied is first of all con- 
sumed to an amount exactly equal to the sum 


of all the resistances within the machine; and 


that the power taking effect in useful work is 
always the whole power applied, less this 
sum-total of resistances. If this be true of 
all machines moved by exterior power, it must 


be true of all moved by power acting within, | 


upon some one of the pieces of a circuit. One 
set of pieces of mechanijam is just as inert as 
the other. If true through the whole of an 
ordinary machine or circular arrangement, ft 
must be (for any given time) equally true of 
each piece and connection in the one or the 
other. Everywhere, at every point and trans- 
fer, action and reaction are equal; and for the 
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substantial reason that only by means of 30 
much reaction can xe get any action at all. 
Nil dat quod non habet; the generated force 
never can exceed the communicated force : the 
impinging or urging body must always lose 
what that impinged upon or pushed gains. 
The earlier engineers, in their ignorance, 
thought a chain, rope, or beam, pulled length- 
wise, felt less and less strain from the ends 
toward the middle; the seeker of a perpetual 
motion, equally ignorant of mechanical law, 
thinks that at some one connection in a circuit 
the effective action can be greater than at 
others at the same time. M. de la Hire long 
since demonstrated that, in this aspect, the 
problem of a perpetual motion amounts to 
this: To find a body that is both heavier and 
lighter at the same moment; or, to find a 
body heavier than itself; or, what amounts to 
the same, to find a force greater than itself. 
But, remembering that some friction, resiat- 
ance of air, rigidity or softness of parts in 
which absolute pliability or hardness is desir- 
able, and adhesion of parts and of air, are in 
the very nature and circumstances of the 
bodies that must be used, it will be seen that, 
in a series of parts returning upon itself, these 
causes must, in time, very seusibly, and in 
most instances rapidly, reduce any movement 
that may be imparted or attained, thus surely 
tending back to a state of rest. But, 4, the 
supposition still remains that, by some artful 
disposition and combination of contrivances, 
perhaps multiplied to some extent, a successive 
accumulation of momentum within the parts 
may be secured, affording the desired surplus 
for neutralizing resistances and performing 
work. 

At first utterance, this seems the most 
plausible case, but only because, being more 
complex, it is not so easily analyzed; accord- 
ingly, it is in this direction that the larger 
number of speculators have been led astray. 
But when we apply to this case the law of 
virtual velocities, viz.: that what is gained in 
the magnitude of effect of a given power is 
always and necesearily lost in time, and tice 
versa, it is seen that in this case also the total 
momentum, or the quantity of action, during 
any certain period, in an arrangement return- 
ing upon itself, must be equal in all the parts. 
The accumulation from piece to piece is only 
fancied, because the case is not understood. 
A man can not press a nail into a board; but 
letting down on it truly a sledge-hammer, he 
drives it home at a blow; this is because a 
gradually accumulated action is expended al- 
most at a point (the head of the nail) and 
within an instant of time. So, a man’s effort 
readily accumulates in a fly-wheel the force 
required, on coupling instantly the appropriate 
parts, to punch a metallic plate. But, in 1860, 
a supposed inventor constructed an arrange- 
ment of an oblique bar having a beavy ball 

on the end, which one person could. readily 
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guide and propel about a vertical axis until 
much force was accumulated, when, instantly 
coupling the axis with some very heavy body, 
this was moved, The enthusiastic contriver 
would forthwith propel a railway car by the 


Fie. 1. 
power of one man upon his bar and ball, mis- 
taking a momentary for a permanent result, 
and believing he had achieved at last the per- 
petual motion; and a gentleman of Wall Street, 
more learned in civil than in mechanical law, 
squandered on so absurd an arrangement nearly 
32,000, before being advised of its necessary 
failure. Indeed, in many circuitous arrange- 
ments, there may be at certain points a pos- 
sibility of gain of power which is only for- 
bidden by the completion of the circuit of 
movements, and the necessary equalization of 
reactions through this means; and the con- 
triver, seeing this possible gain, fails lo see as 
clearly the inevitable general law. If at any 
part a force or motion along a certain line can 
be resolved into two components acting at an- 
gles with this line, there follows, so far, an 
absolute increase of the total impelling force ; 
but in the circuit the resolved force must be 
compounded again, and the supposed gain is 
neutralized. So there are other ways of re- 
claiming or accumulating moving force at a 
point or for a moment, as when weights are 
made successively to drag or full upon some 
pert; but either the reaction is immediate, or 
in the circle of actions it is brought to bear at 
some other point, as in elevating the weights, 
and there is no real gain. In no case is there 
a residue of gain to moet the expense of fric- 
tion and work; so that even continued accu- 
mulation through an infinite number of parts 
could not suffice for perpetual motion, as un- 
derstood. A very good illustration of the fal- 


— 
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lacy of a supposed gain of moving force at some 
point or points in a cireuit of actions is afforded 
in the arrangement shown in Fig. 1. The cut 
represents one among the earlier devices arising 
in the course of the revival of the search for 
a perpetual motion, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and it is copied by Mr. Dircks in his 
recent book on the subject, from Bishop 
Wilkins’ Mathematical Magick” (in two 
books, 5th ed., 1707), An inclined shaft or 


or Archimedes’ screw, as shown at L M— 
its lower extremity being supposed to dip 
into the water of the reservoir, CD. About 
the cylinder are fixed three water-wheels, 
H, 1, and K; and the water raised at a 
great mechanical advantage within the in- 
clined screw is to be discharged at top, 
and so to fall successively into the vessels, 
E, F, G, and the reservoir, acting with 
considerable power in its course, on the 
water-wheels. The good bishop, when he 
had fairly thought out this device, was in- 
clined to cry out Eureka!“ Having ex- 
perimented, he thus gives us his results. 
“Upon trial and experience, I find it [this 
machine] altogether insufficient for any such 
purpose, and that for these two reasons: 
1. The water that ascends will not make 


This stream, though multiplied, will not be 
of force enough to turn about the screw.” 
That is, the water rises slowly and with in- 
termissions ; it falls quickly, and its blow 
is brief and ineffectual. 5. Finally, may not 
some succession of magneto-electric with me- 
chanical or with electro-magnetic apparatus 
supply the means of obtaining the de- 
sired surplus of moving power, and thus 
accomplish by electrical stratagem what. 
plain mechanical law forbids? <A few 
years ago this might have been antic- 
ipated; but the recent establishment of 
the law of equivalency, in mechanical 
units, of all forms of force, leads ua to see 
that a given action of magnetic force 
must correspond with a given impulsion 
or quantity of motion, t. e, with a given 
mechanical effect, and vice versa; so K 
that, finding as we now may the value | 
of each force in terms of the other, we H) 
shall discover that the law of equality of +4) 
action and reaction is to be extended it 
from the mechanical to all the agencies | 
or forces of nature; and the ignis fatuus 
of the fanciful or ingenious mind (suffer- 
ing for lack of education or of sound 
judgment) is placed just as far beyond 
reach as before. In fact, by the broad- 
est generalization, the impossibility of a 
self-unpelled machine becomes a sure axiom 
of scieuce; and it is one a knowledge of 
which would save, even now, time, talents, 
money, peace of mind, and often sanity, to 


cylinder, A B, has cut in it a helical cavity | 


uny considerable stream in the fall, 2. | 
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the thousands who still embark in this pur- 
suit. A machine is described by S’Grave- 
sande, 1774, named, from its inventor, Orf- 
fyreus’ Wheel, and claimed by the latter as a 
“perpetual motion; externally there was 
seen only a wheel, or rather dram, 12 feet in 
diameter and 14 inches in breadth, very light, 


constructed with thin deal boards, and the 
whole covered with waxed cloth, its horizon- 
tal axis resting in supports. S’Gravesande 
relates that this wheel, receiving a slight im- 
pulse in either direction, moved with accel- 
erated speed till it reached twenty-five or 
twenty-six revolutions a minuto, and at this 
rate continued to turn—in one instance, in a 
chamber of the Landgrave of Hesse, and closed 
with his seal, moving for two months, At 


— 


Fie, 3. 


the end of this time it was stopped to prevent 
wear ; and though the prince attested that there 
was no fraud in its construction, S’Gravesande 
examined the whole carefully, still detecting 
no communication. The maker, however, in- 


et 
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censed at this serutiny, broke up the wheel 
forthwith, charging its destruction to the im- 
pertinent curiosity of the philosopher—the 
ordeal being one, we may remark, that the 
possessors of like marvels in our own day are 
apt greatly to covet. A very common attempt 
has been to construct a wheel, a cylinder, or 
an endless belt passing vertically about two 
rollers, so that by weights thrown out on 
arms, or rolling out in inclined grooves in the 
descending balf-revolution, and then falling 
cloxer to the axis, or rolling inward in the 
aseending half, so as in effect to weigh more 
in moving down and less while lifted, a sur- 
plus of downward pressure shall be obtained 
to keep up the motion. Now, a simple dia- 
gram and calculation will show, in such cases, 
that while the leverage of cach weight going 
down is greater, the number of tho weights 
actually being lifted at any one time is also 
the greater; and as, besides this, the inertia 
and concussion of the weights, and the friction 
they cause, has continually to be overcome, 
all such contrivances stand hopelessly still, 
with an unliquidated balance of resistance to 
be overcome against them, The necessity that 
a greater number of the weights shall continu- 
ally be acting against the movement, or on the 
side of such an arrangement expected to be 
ascending, is shown in the plans presented in 
Figs. 2 and 3. The wheel with curved sup- 
porting partitions and inclosed balls, Fig. 2, 
may be taken as a type of its class: and many 
mechanics may recognize it as an old acquaint- 
ance, or at least, a near relative of one! That 
shown in Fig. 3 is a highly complicated 
attempt in the same direction—a device for 
which a patent was asked in England by Geo. 
Linton, of Middlesex, 1821. The operation of 
this wheel is too obvious to require minute 
description; but it may be remarked that 
besides the increased downward pressure to be 
gained by the unrolling of the jointed levers, 
A, B, etc., each lever was to receive, ath, a 
weight—this to be carried around and up to 
a height a little above the axis, then deposited 
in a grooved trough, and by mere gravity to 
roll back toward k, again in its turn to make 
the like circuit. The failure of so elaborate a 
coutrivance should certainly lead the inventor 
to taboo its class altogether. Oue inventor 
would let fifteen feet of an endless chain, 
coiled round a vertical cylinder moving on 
polished steel pivots, weigh down against ten 
fect of straight chain ascending on the other 
side; but, spite of his almost frictionless 
shaft and pulleys, by the laws of resolution 
and composition of force, the excess of weight 
of parts of his chain-coils on opposite sides of 
the shaft balance each other; and the inter- 
action of impulses throughout his circuit re- 
sults, as it necessarily must, in a perpetual 
rest, due to equilibrium. Another would let 
heavy balls drop successively into pockets in 
the periphery of a wheel, on the descending 


side, being delivered 
at the lowest point of 
descent into a sluice, 
then to be fed along 
and returned up the 
inclined plane of an 
Archimedes’ screw, 
worked by the excess 
of power afforded by 
the continued weight 
and momentam of 
the falling balls upon 
the wheel; the case 
is more complex, but 
the result similar. 
At one agency for 
patents in this coun- 
try, it is stated that 
about fifteen appli- 
cations occur yearly 
for patents upon pro- 
fessed perpetual mo- 
tions; but consider- 
ing the many agen- 
cies in operation, and f 
the faet, known to 
most mechanics, that 
a movement of this 
sort fails of being 
patentable because 
the application must 
be accompanied with 
a working model, it 
is safe to conclude that throughout the 
country there are every year many hundreds 
of these abortive machines in course of plan- 
ning or of trial. Much interest was recently 
excited in such a machine, said to have been 
invented by Mr. J. G. Hendrickson, of New 
Jersey; but with an official denial of the 
assertion that a working model had been in 
the U. S. Patent Office, and had been operated 
there, this report also falls to the ground. 

The examples occasionally put on exhibi- 
tion are, of course, but so many ingenious 
tricks. The latest marvel announced is 
that of a self-winding clock: is not the 
winding secured at intervals by force ob- 
tained from expansion and contraction of a 
metallic bar? 

Finally, perpetual motion, as commonly 
understood, is found to be simply a name for 
an impossibility, and, besides, a name that 
is ill chosen. 

For much curious historical information on 
this subject, the reader is referred to the 
“Perpetuum Motz; or, Search for Self- 
Motive Power, during the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Centuries,” by Henry Dircks, C. E.; London, 
1861.* 


* By the kind permission of the editors of Apple- 
ton's New American Cyclopedia, this article will be found 
to embrace in the maln the substance of the shorter article 
prepared for that work on the same subject, and by the 
same writer. 
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PORTRAIT OF (“PARSON”) BROWNLOW. 


WwW. G. BROWNLOW. 


Everyzopy in this country has, at least, 
heard of the notorious Parson Brownlow, for 
many years editor of the Knoxville (Tenn,) 
Whig, and a Presbyterian clergyman in that 
State. There is not in the United States, 
probably not on carth, another specimen of 
the genus homo which may be called his fel- 
low, or parallel. His organization is most 
marked. His features, as may be observed 
by the portrait, are full of angles and ridges, 
and drawn into stern muscular positions, as if 
his mind were wrought up to positive deci- 
sions, and his feelings wound up to a high 
pitch. His features also indicate perfect self- 
possession and independence of mind. 

His phrenology shows uncommon energy, 
courage, determination, pride, force, and will- 
power, arising from very large Combative- 
ness, Self-Esteem, Firmness, and an exeitable 
temperament. It also indicates great prac- 
tical common sense, a ready, quick, clear, and 
very distinct mind—one that is well versed in 
practical subjects, and capable of gathering 
knowledge rapidly from experience and all 
available sources. His forehead, also, indi- 
cates good memory, great power of illustration 
and judgment of character, together with an 
uncommon power of language, ability to put 
his strong angular thoughts into words, which 
are full of force and characteristic of the subject 
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in hand. His temperament and whole organ- 
ization indicate strength rather than fineness, 
which, joined to very great strength, hardi- 
hood, and endurance, gives to his thoughts 
and feelings the quality of roughness, bold- 
ness, positiveness, and sharpness. He can 
not say anything in a tame, pliant, smooth, 
plausible way—is bold and audacious in the 
style of his comparisons and in his invective ; 
in word and action he is original, copies no- 
body, and could hardly do it if he would. 

He is a man of kindly sympathies, and were 
it not for his irascible spirit, his love for con- 
test, and desire to annihilate his opponents, or 
the subject against which he speaks or writes, 
he would have an entirely different reputation 
from that which he now has, In the social 
circle, among his personal friends, he is doubt- 
less cordial, kind, obliging, sympathetic, gener- 
ous, and magnanimous, but he is a hearty hater. 
Not long since, when his voice temporarily ſail- 
ed him, he remarked, “ that he would spend the 
balance of his life, when unable to speak or 
write, in making faces at Abolitionists and 
Locofocos.”” It should be remembered that 
the Parson is an intense Whig of the old 
school, and has lost none of his constitutional 
hatred of the Democratic party; and living in 
Tennessee, he takes the pro-slavery side of 
that question; hence he classes Abolitionists 
and Locofocos in the same category, and utters 
his anathemas and makes faces at the two at 
the aame time. No man can lay to his door 
the charge of hypoerisy; at least, he is an 
open, square-spoken man, has no disguises, is 
not afraid to be unpopular, and dares to utter 
what he believes, regardless of how it may 
take; and it is sometimes thought his vanity 
has a sphere of action in being odd, peculiar, 
eccentric, and audacious. In other words, 
that he takes pride in doing things aa other 
people do not, in seying bolder, stauncher, 
rougher, fiercer things than anybody else, 
either lay or clerical, dare to utter. His 

statements border on profanity and sacrilege, 
and no man would dream of his being a par- 
eon to read his ordinary editorials and letters. 

On a late visit to Washington, he remarked 
that, when he got away from “that den of 
thieves,” he breathed freer; and, while there, 
it is related of him that he was accosted on 
the street by a beggar for alms, when he step- 
ped into a store and wrote an order on the 
President for any small sum he might choose 
to give, and in consideration he proposed to 
relinquish all his claims to any portion of 
public patronage. 

In 1857 he visited Montgomery, Ala., and 
delivered an address, and his friends gave him 
a dinner, at which they pressed him to take 
wine, when he replied, No, gentlemen, it is 
as much as I can do to manage myself with 
out drinking.“ 

The Parson is a man of talent, but is one 
of the boldest and most rugged in his state- 
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ments of all Western men who have any pre- 
tension to culture; but we believe him to be 
just, frank, and a scorner of lies and hy- 
pocrisy, with an intensity which is really re- 
freshing in these days of double-dealing. 

In January last he replied in his paper to 
some inquiries respecting his antecedents, 
birthplace, etc.: “ I was born and raised in 
Wyth County, Va., and my parents were both 
natives of the same State. I have lived in 
East Tennessee for thirty years, and although 
I am now fifty-five years of age, I walk erect, 
have but few gray hairs, and look to be 
younger than many persons of forty years.“ 

On the subject of Union and Secession, the 
plucky parson, in reply to threats of hanging 
for his strong, outspoken sentiments, dis- 
courses as follows : 

“T am for my country, and on the side of 
the General Government, and in every con- 
test, either at sea or on land, I shall rejoice in 
the triumph of the government troops, fight- 
ing under the stars and stripes. Should Ten- 
nessee go out of the Union, I shall continue to 
denounce Secessionism, and war against the 
storms of fanaticism at the North, and the as- 
saults of demagogues and traitors at the South, 
though their number is legion. In all candor, 
I believe that in a Southern Confederacy the 
freedom of speech and of the press will be de- 
nied, and for the exercise of them I will be 
hung. But,come what may, through weal or 
woe, in peace or war, no earthly power shall 
keep me from denouncing the enemies of my 
country, until my tongue and pen are para- 
lyzed in death!“ ` 

Parson Brownlow is a character not afraid 
to speak his mind; and what is more, is not 
afraid of being unpopular on account of what 
he believes to be the trnth. He has back- 
bone, courage, pluck, stamina, in contradis- 
tinction to the too common spirit of expediency 
and smooth-faced gentleness, which leaves 
truth and the Master to the mercy of enemies. 


— 


BHORT GRAVES. 


Why do so many children die? Why are 
our cemeteries filled with short graves? Why 
do more than half of the children born never 
reach the age of manhood? Is it because God 
has not made man as wisely or as well as He 
made the ox or the dog? Who would think 
of raising cattle or horses if five out of every 
ten died before being old enough to come to 
the yoke or the harness ! 

There must be some great mistake in the 
original organization of man, or else some 
egregious errors in the habits and training of 
the human race. 

There are several reasons for these early 
deaths, for this want of stamina in the human 
constitution. And let it be remarked, that it 
is not among the poor and ignorant, the hard- 
working and plain-living class, where we find 
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the greatest infantile mortality. It is with 
those who are well-housed and have a plenty 
of food and raiment and culture. True, among 
the poor there are many deaths from contagious 
diseases, and occasionally an instance of wast- 
ing decay; but the ragged, bare-footed, aad 
plainly-fed laborer’s child is more eften ruddy, 
rollicking, hearty, and healthy than tho weil- 
cared-for child of the opulent. No doubt ex- 
tra warm rooms and too little out-of-door ex- 
ercise sends many & child to the grave. Can- 
dies, rich food, irritating condiments, and this 
everlasting nibbling between meals of cakes 
and delicacies, tend to impair the young stom- 
ach and debilitate the nervous system and pro- 
duce early death: but we believe the prime 
destroyer of the children of to-day is TOBACCO, 
flanked on either hand by ita cordjntors, tea 
and coffee, and in many instances supple- 
mented with that scourge of scourges, aleo- 
holic drink. 

Boys smoke and chew tobaeco. They think 
it manly and smart. Thus, ia the years of 
growth, they shatter their nervous systems, 
derange their digestive and cireulatory ap- 
paratus, and fail to develop into that brawny, 
robust manhood which nature intended ia 
their organization. They become pale, eal- 
low, lank in cheek and lank in abdomen, 
weak in the back and weak in the head, fret- 
ful, fidgety, nervous, and not more than half 
developed. Many boys of seventeen, when 
we advise them not to smoke, tell us they can 
not possibly leave off smoking. They must 
either chew or smoke; and they reveal to us 
the amount of their indulgence in this respect, 
which is really alarming. Ten, twelve cigars 
a day is nothing uncommon; an amount, in- 
deed, every day sufficient to kill three men 
who were not previously accustomed to the 
vile weed. These boys do not attain to their 
normal growth by an inch and a half in height, 
and twenty-five to fifty pounds in weight, and 
are lean, scrawny, nervous, half-built wrecks. 
They marry the daughters, perbapa, of men 
of similar habita, and these daughters, housed 
up in ladyhood without exercise, accustomed 
to strong coffee and tea, they are about as 
nervous, and nearly as much debilitated, as 
their tobacco-smoking bridegroome. They 
have ohildren born to them; and from such 
parents can healthy children be expected ? 

It is said that the Fejee cannibals have be- 
come wiser than to kill tobacco-users for the 
purpose of food ; for they find it impossible to 
eat them, so saturated have they become with 
the poisonous drug! If a eannibal will not 
eat a tobacco-user, is it not fair to suppose 
that children will inherit the nervous condi- 
tion and debilitated state of a parent so satu- 
rated ? 

Many a mother nurses her child after hav- 
ing drank two or three cups of strong coffee, 
and that child from birth is, to speak bluntly, 
drunk on coffee till, from enlargement of brain 
or brain fever, it is hurried off to a tiny grave. 

The use of tobacco produces, on nearly all 
who use it, more or lesa disease of the throat. 
Who shall say that the prevailing epidemic, 
Diptheria, was not born of tobacco? Our 
young men must quit tobaeco, or the race, 
will be ruined. ` i 
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[CONTINUED FROM rien GHYESTY-FoUR.} 

The question is frequently asked, How are these principles, even 
supposing them to be founded in nature, ever to be carried into exe- 
cution, seeing that the opinions of society are strongly opposed to 
them? In answer, I appeal to the experience of the world. All new 
opinions are rejected, and their authors persecuted or ridiculed at first ; 
but in all instances in which they have been true they have been ulti- 
mately adopted. Galileo was imprisoned for proclaiming the first 
Principles of a scientific astronomy. Fifty years elapsed before his 
opinions made any perceptible progress, but now they are taught in 
schools and colleges, and the mariner guides his ship by them on the 
ocean. It was the same in regard to the circulation of the blood, and 
it will be the same in regard to the application of the new philosophy 
to the social improvement of man. The present generation will de- 
scend, contemning it, to their graves ; but, if it be true, we are sow- 
ing in young minds ‘sed that will grow, ‘flourish, and ripen into an 
abundant harvest of practical fruits in due season. A thousand 
years are with the Lord as one day, and with society a hundred years 
are as one day in the life of an individual. Let us sedulously sow 
the seed, therefore, trusting that, if sound and good, it will not perish 
by the way-side, but bring forth fruits of kindness, peace, and love in 
the appointed season.“ 

I forbear suggesting any particular plan by which the objecta now, 
detailed may be accomplished ; because no plan can become practical 
until the public mind be instructed in the principles, and convinced 
of the truth of the doctrines, which I am now teaching: and whenever 
they shall be so convinced, they will devise plans for themselves with 
infinitely greater facility and success than we can pretend to do, who 
live only in the dawn of the brighter day. 

The next social duty to which I advert, relates to the treatment of 
criminals, or of those individuals who commit offenses against the 
persons or property of the members of the community. The present 
practice is to leave every man to the freedom of his own will, until 


he shall have committed an offense; in other words, until he 


shall ha ve seriously injured his neighbor; and then to employ, at the 
public expense, officers of justice to detect him, witnesses to prove his 
crime, a jury to convict him, judges to condemn him, jailers to im- 
prison, or executioners to put him to death, according as the law 
shall have deereed. It will be observed that in all this proceeding 
there is no inquiry into the causes which led to the crime, into the 
remedies for crime, or into the effects of the treatment on the offender 
or on society; yet every one of these points should be clearly ascer- 
tained before we can judge correctly of our social duties in regard to 
the treatment of criminals. 

As to the cause of crime, there is a strange inconsistency between 
our theological and legal standards on the proclivity of the human 
mind to evil. The articles of our Church teach us that the human 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately wicked; while, 
legally, every man is regarded as so completely a moral agent, that 
he can command his will and his actions; and hence, that, when a 
clear law which his intellect can comprehend, is laid down for his 
guidance, he is a just and proper subject for punishment, if he infringe 
it. The premises and the conclusion in this last view are consistent 
with each other, and if this were a correct description of human 
nature, there would be no gainsaying the propriety of the practice. 
We should etill, however, find a difficulty in accounting for our want 
of success in putting an end to crime; for, if these principles of 
criminal legislation and punitive infliction be, sound, it appears a 
strange anomaly that crime has everywhere, and in every age, 
abounded most where punishment, especially severe punishment, has 


The serious efforts now making by tbe Sanitary Commissieners to Improve the 
health of large towne; by the prison boards to improve ide treatment of criminala; by 
dy magistrates and pubilc oHoers to provide houses of refuge and reclamation for young 
o@enders; and by Captain Macovochie to induce the government to improve convict 
manvagement—all afford the mosi satisfactory evidence of the progress of sound princi- 
ples toward practieal results within the last ten years. 1646, 


been most extensively administered, and that it has abated in all 
countries where penal infliction has become mild and merciful, There 
is, however, an error in this view of human nature, which Phrenology 
enables us to detect. 

It appears incredible that, in a well-governed country like this, 
where detection and punishment are almost certain to follow crime, 
any man should infringe the law, if he were not urged by impulses 
which obtained the mastery, for the time, over conscience and reason. 
We need not waste time, however, in speculating on this subject, but 
may come at once to facts. 

As mentioned in a former Lecture, the brain may be divided into 
three great regions: those of the Animal Propensities, Moral Senti- 
ments, and Intellectual Faculties. 

In some individuals the organs of the propensities bear the ascend- 
ency, in point of size, over those uf the moral and intellectual faculties, 
Such men feel the impulses of passion very strangly, and are internally 
urged by vigorous selfish desires, which vehemently crave for gratifi- 
cation; while, on the other hand, they possess only feeble glimpses of 
moral obligation, and a glimmering of intellectual perception. When 
beings thus constituted are placed in a dense society, in which every 
man is struggling to acquire property and to advance his own fortunes, 
they commence the same career; but they take the road that first 
presents itself to their own peculiar minds; they are impatient to 
obtain gratification of their passions; they feel few restraints from 
conscience or religion, as to the mode of doing so; they are greatly 
deficient in intellectual capacity, im patience, perseverance, and ac- 
quired skill; and from all these causes they rush to crime, as the 
directest method of enjoying pleasure. 

The class of minds which forms the greatest contrast to this one is 
that in which the moral and intelleetual organs decidedly predominate 
over those of the animal propensities. Individuals thus constitated 
have naturally strong feelings of moral and religious obligation, and 
vigorous intellectual perceptions, while the solicitations of their 
animal passions are relatively moderate. 

The third class is intermediate between these two. They have the 
organs of the propensities, of the moral sentiments, and of the intel- 
lectual faculties nearly in a state of equilibrium. They have strong 
passions, but they have also strong powers of moral and religious 
emotion, and of intellectual perception. 

Fortunately, the lowest class of minds is not numerous. The high- 
est class appears to me to abound extensively; while the middle class 
is also numerous. The middle and the highest class are at least as 
twenty to one in comparison with the lowest. 

I am aware that many of my present audience, who have not 
attended to Phrenology, may regard these, not as facts, but as danger- 
ous fancies and groundless speculations. To such persons J can only 
say, that if they will take the same means that phrenologista have 
taken to discover whether these are truths in nature or not, they will 
find it as impossible to doubt of their reality as of the existence of the 
aun at noon-day; and there is no rule of philosophy by which facta 
should be disregarded merely because they are unknown to those who 
have never taken the trouble to observe them. I respectfully solieit 
you to consider that the brain is not of human creation, but the work- 
manship of God, and that it is a most pernicious error to regard its 
functions and its influence on the mental dispositions with indifference. 
I beg leave here to assume that the viows now presented are founded 
in nature, and to apply them in elucidation of our social duties in the 
treatment of criminals. 

In the case of persons possessing the lowest class of brains, we are 
presented with beings whose tendencies to crime are naturally very 
strong, and whose powers of moral guidance and restraint are very 
feeble. We permit such individuals to move at large, in a state of 
society in which intoxicating liquors, caleulated to excite and gratify 
their animal propensities, are abundant, and easily obtained, and in 
which property, the great means of procuring pleasure, is everywhere 
exposed to their appropriation; we proclaim the law, that if they in- 
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vade this property, or if, in the ecstasies of their drunken excitement, 
they commit violence on each other, or on the other members of the 
community, they shall be imprisoned, banished, or hanged, according 
to the degree of their offense; and in that condition of things, we leave 
them to the free action of their own faculties and the influence of 
external circumstances. 

It appears a self-evident proposition, that if such men are actuated 
by strong animal passions (a proposition which few will dispute), 
there must be an antagonist power, of some kind or other, to restrain 
and guide them, before they can be led to virtue or withheld from 
vice. Now, the well-constituted members of society, judging from 
their own minds, assume that these individuals possess moral feelings 
and intellectual capacities adequate to this object, if they choose to 
apply them. On the other hand, the conviction forced on me by ob- 
servation, not only of the brain, but of the lives and histories of great 
and habitual criminals, is, that they do not enjoy these controlling 
powers in an adequate degree to enable them successfully to resist the 
temptations presented by their passions and external circumstances. 
In treating of the foundations of moral obligation, I mentioned that I 
had repeatedly gone to jails, and requested the jailers to write down 
the character and crimes of the most distinguished inmates of the 
prisons; that before seeing these descriptions, I had examined their 
heads, and also noted in writing the dispositions and probable crimes 
which I inferred from the development of their brains, aud that the 
two had coincided. This could not have happened unless, in such 
cases, the brain had a real influence in determining the actions of the 
individuals. Especially, wherever the moral and the intellectual 
organs were very deficient, and the organs of the propensities were 
large, I found the whole life to have been devoted to crime and to 
nothing else. ï saw a criminal of this description, who had been sent 
to the lunatic asylum in Dublin, in consequence of the belief that a 
life of such undeviating wickedness as he had led, could result only 
from insanity; for he had repeatedly undergone every species of 
punishment, civil and military, short of death, and had also been sen- 
tenced to death—all without effect. Yet the physician assured me 
that he was not insane, iu the usual acceptation of the term; that all 
his mental organs and perceptions, so far as he possessed them, were 
sound, but that he had scarcely any natural capacity of feeling or 
comprehending the dictates of moral obligation, while he was subject 
to the most energetic action of the animal propensities, whenever an 
external cause of excitement presented itself. In him the brain, in the 
region of the propensities, was enormously large, and very deficient 
in the region of the moral sentiments. The physician, Dr. Crawford, 
remarked, that he considered him most properly treated when he was 
handed over to the lunatic asylum, because, although his brain was 
not diseased, the extreme deficiency in the moral organs rendered him 
morally blind, just as the want of eyes would render a man incapable 
of seeing. : 

In October, 1835, I saw another example of the same kind in the 
jail of Newcastle, in the person of an old man of seventy-three, who 
was then under sentence of transportation for theft, and whose whole 
life had been spent in crime. He had been twice transported, and at 
the age of seventy-three was still in the hands of justice, to suffer for 
his offenses against the law.* These are facts, and being facts, it is 
God who has crdained them. Phrenologists are no more answerable 
for them, or their consequences, than the anatomist is answerable for 
blindness, when he demonstrates that the cause of that malady is a 
defect in the structure of the eye. Blame appears to me to lie with 
those persons who, under an infatuation of prejudice, refuse to examine 
into these most important facts when they are offered to their con- 


In October, 1880, I visited the State Prison of Connecticut, at Weathersfeld, near 
Hartford, in presence of the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, Principal Totten. aed other gentlemen, 
and saw a man in whose head the moral organs were very deficient, and the animal 
organs large. Mr. Pllsbary, the superintendent of the priscn, stated that this man had 
passed thirty years of his life in the State Prison, under four several sentences, and that 
he had no doubt that, if then hberated, he wouid, in a week, be again engaged in erime, 
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sideration, and who resolutely decline to give effect to them in the 
treatment of criminals. 

The question now presents itself, What mode of treatment does this 
view of the natural dispositions of criminals suggest? Every one is 
capable of understanding that if the optic nerve be too feeble to allow 
of perfect vision, or the auditory nerve too small to permit complete 
hearing, the persons thus afflicted should not be placed in situations 
in which perfect vision and hearing are necessary to enable them to 
avoid doing evil; nay, it will also be granted without much difficulty, 
that deficiency in the organ of Tune may be the cause why some 
individuals have no perception of melody; and it will be admitted, 
that, on this account, it would be cruel to prescribe to them the task 
of learning to play even-a simple air, under pain of being severely 
punished if they failed. But most people immediately demur when 
we assure them that some human beings exist, who, in consequence 
of deficiency in the moral organs, are ag blind to the dictates of bene- 
volence and justice, as the others are deaf to melody; and that it is 
equally cruel to prescribe to them, as the law does, the practice of 
moral duties, and then to punish them severely because the fail. Yet 
the conclusion that this treatment is cruel is inevitable, if the premises 
be sound. 

What, then, should be done with this elass of beings? for I am 
speaking only of a class, small in comparison with the great mass of 
society. The established mode of treating them by inflicting punish- 
ment has not been successful. Those who object to the new views, 
constantly forget that the old method has been an eminent failure— 
that is to say, that crime has gone on increasing in amount, in propor- 
tion as punishment has been abundantly administered ; and they shut 
their eyes to the conclusion which experience has established, that be 
the causes of crime what they may, punishment has not yet been suc- 
cessful in removing them, and that therefore it can not, on any grounds 
of reason, be maintained to be of itself sufficient for this purpose. The 
new philosophy dictates that the idea of punishment, considered as 
mere retribution, should be discarded. Punishment, in this sense, 
really means vengeance ; and the desire for inflicting it arises from an 
erroneous conception of tbe structure and condition of the criminal 
mind, and from the activity of our own passions, which are excited by 
the injuries inflicted on us by the actions and outrages of this class of 
persons. Our duty is to withdraw external temptation, and to supply. 
by physical restraint, that deficiency of moral control which is the 
great imperfection of their minds. We should treat them as moral 
patients. They should be placed in penitentiaries, and prevented from 
abusing their faculties, yet be humanely treated, and permitted to 
enjoy comfort and as much liberty as they could sustain, without 
injuring themselves or their fellow-men. They should be taught 
morality, knowledge, and religion, so far as their faculties enable them 
to learn; and they should be trained to industry. 

[ro BE conTiInuED.] 
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SUBSTITUTION or STEAM ror ANIMAL POWR.— The steam-engine is 
acknowledged to be the most important modern agent of civilization. 
Much of the slavish toil endured by our forefathers in manufacturing 
and agricultural pursuits has been dispensed with by its application. 
Sea and land are now traversed with an ease entirely unknown 
before its introduction, effecting intercourse with the remotest nations 
on the face of the earth. The iron horse harnessed to our carriages, 
ladened with the heaviest goods, outstrips the fteetest racer, enabling 
merchant and traveler to reap the benefit of a mighty power with an 


economy of time and money utterly unattainable by other means. 
The substitution of ahimate for inanimate power has from facts been 
proved to be easy of operation and effectual in its results, and as the 
natural tendency of every operation in these days of progress is, or 
should be, to obtain the greatest return for the smallest proportionate 
outlay, there is no doubt that within a few years steam will be applied 
to most of the work now done by horses. From animal power being 


everywhere limited, and also expensive in its application, it is evident 
that some more powerful agent, more economical in working becomes 
necessary; and for this purpose there is none more 

cheaper, or more manageable than steam power.— Dublin B 
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THE QUBEN'S MOTHER. 


Very few Americans who read, some weeks 
ago, a notice of the death of the Duchess of Kent, 
knew that in her England lost one whose life 
has had a more important bearing upon Great 
Britain's condition, and power, and happiness 
as a nation, than perhaps the lives of any 
dozen of her greatest men in this century. 

The admirable conduct of Queen Victoria, 
since her accession to the throne, has had an 
immense share in producing the patriotic public 
sentiment which animates every Briton, and 
this enthusiastio love of their country and 
adoration of their Queen is the moral influence 
which, more than physical advantages, to-day 
makes Great Britain the greatest, most power- 
ful, and most secure nation in tho world. 

Now the just deceased Duchess of Kent was 
Queen Victoria’s mother. 

A German by birth, and Duchess of the 
little German Principality of Leiningen by 
her first marriage, she married in 1818 the 
almost penniless English Duke of Kent. The 
only child of this Union, the present beloved 
Queen of England, was born the next year. 
The Duke died soon after his daughter’s birth, 
leaving a host of debts behind him. To pay 
these, his widowed Duchess magnanimously 
gave up all his property. She might then 
have retired to her German prinoipality, to 
live the empty and vain, but easy life of little 
German princes. But like a true mother, she 
determined that her daughter, the heir-appar- 
ent to the British throne, should be educated 
in the country she was one day to rule, and 
should be taught by herself. 

To do this was a bitter snorifice in many 
ways. She was a German, and the English 
do not like Germans, or indeed foreigners of 
any kind. She was poor, and her allowance 
from Parliament was, for the education of an 
heir to the throne, a beggarly pittance, £5,000. 
Indeed, her income would not have sufficed for 
herself and daughter, had not her brother, 
Leopold, afterward the heroic King of the 
Belgians, for many years made her a consider- 
able allowance out of his own income. 
Patiently, lovingly, and with a wisdom which 
has called forth words of highest praise from 
England’s greatest men, she trained her royal 
daughter. 

Lord Palmerston said recently: From the 
earliest infancy of her majesty, the mother and 
daughter have been perpetually together, and 
their daily intercourse has been that of mutual 
affection and reciprocal confidence. To the 
care and attention of the late Duchess of Kent 
wo owe in a great degree that full develop- 
ment which we so much admire of those great 
aod eminent qualities by which our sovereign 
is distinguished.” And an English journal 
says: “ The very extent of the success which 
the Duchess achieved in her life-work has, 
indeed, almost blinded us to the greatness of 
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the task it developed on her to perform. So 
thoroughly has become the acoord between the 
throne and the people, so entirely has the 
Queen realized the English ideal of coustitu- 
tional sovereignty, that this generation half 
believes a faultless monarch part of the natu- 
ral order of things. It half forgets in its 
supreme contentment at the result, the instru- 
ments by whose hands hat result was for so 
many loug years prepared. It is none the 
lesa certain that for much of the internal 
peace they now enjoy, Englishmen are indebted 
to the royal lady whose remains will on Mon- 
day be interred. That the Duchess of Kent 
brought up the future Queen in every womanly 
virtue and every English principle, is but one 
of the services the beneflt of which we have 
felt for a generation. It is her special praise 
that she presented to England a queen worthy 
to reign over not only a high-principled, but a 
free nation. For fifteen years, through diff- 
culties which now seem almost incredible, the 
Duchess of Kent held on to her great aim to 
train up a sovereign of England, and not the 
chief of an English party. The fierce party 
strife of those evil deys, when the alteration 
of the succession was gravely planned, is now 
remembered only by the historian. Yet it is 
certain that the faintest swerve to the right 
hand or the left, the slightest concession, more 
especially to the Orange side, would often 
have relieved the Duchess of Kent from 
obstacles which must have seemed to her 
almost insurmountable. That the concession 
was never made, is a service for which every 
Englishman does wisely to be grateful to the 
memory of the dead.“ 


When the young Victoria was twelve years 
of age, the Duchess of Kent was unanimously 
chosen, by Parliament, Regent of the country, 
in the event of the death of the King, William 
IV., while Victoria was yet in her minority. 
“Six years afterward,” says Lord Granville, 
“she saw that daughter, at the early age of 
eighteen, not yet arrived at the years of 
womanhood, placed in the most difficult and 
responsible situation which any of her age and 
sex could possibly occupy—the ruler of one of 
the greatest kingdoms in the world. In her 


daughler’s reign she beheld the beneficial | 


effects of her previous education, and the 
infiuence of those personal qualities which she 
had fostered and developed. Soon after she 
saw the Queen, of her own free choice, con- 
tract a marriage which has been of great 
advantage to this country, and which has led 
to a degree of happiness not to be surpassed in 
any sphere of life. She saw her daughter 
reign for nearly a quarter of a century, during 
times of national glory and prosperity qaite 
unexampled. She saw her bring up a numer- 
oua family in a manner that gives us promise 
of their emulating her own private and public 
lffe. She had the satisfaction of seeing her 


eldest grand-daughter, by her excellent quali- 
ties, gain the attachment of a neighboring ally, 
and give birth to a son who will probably one 
day become the sovereign of that country.” 
She had her reward—and she deserved it; 
for not according to the court guide only, but 
according to all that was noble in her heart of 
hearts, and with a most sacred sense of her 
responsibility, the Duchess of Kent was the 
Queen's mother. And not only in her daugh- 
tor was she blessed. It reads like a romance 
—the account of her family’s prosperity sinoe 
her English life began. In 1818, when she, 
then the widowed Regent of the little prinoi- 
pality of Leiningen, accepted the almost 
penniless Duke of Kent, the house of Saxo- 
Coburg was scarcely known in Europe, except 
by republican denunciations. Its head, il is 
true, ruled, as its heir rules still, the little 
principality which gives the family its rank, 
but he was not then the leader of German 
political opinion. Prince Leopold had married 
the heiress of the British Crown, but his 
personal importance terminated with her death, 
and he, however high in rank, was, as regards 
politics, simply a great pensioner. The 
Duehess lived to see her house strengthened 
by the frank adoption of a great principle, rise 
to the level of the highest families of the 
world, and strike its roots broad and deep in 
the European system. If the marriage lately 
announced should be completed, six of her 
grandfather’s descendants will have sat on 
thrones, which may yet become more numer- 
ous. The reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg has 
gained no territory, but he is the accepted 
advocate of that unity for which every German 
hopes and will one day strive. Prince Leo- 
pold, after rejecting the throne of Greece, 
accepted that of Belgium, and became the 
most popular, and one of the most influential 
of continental sovereigns. A grand-daughter 
of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg is Queen of 
Great Britain. A prince of the line is King 
of Portugal, one Prince will be Queen of 
Prussia, another, it is said, will mount the 
throne of Hesse-Darmstadt, and leave the race 
still rich in possible sovereigns of the future. 
The house is now the only one which oceupies 
more than one first-class throne, the only one 
whioh occupies more than two thrones of any 
kind. A few years more and a clear fourth of 
the European world will be ruled by a family 
which in 1818 had fewer subjects than are con- 
tained in many an English county. And they 
bave effected this great advance solely by 
influence, without producing one great soldier, 
without adding one to the long list of con- 
quered peoples. The Hapsburgs, at the zenith 
of their prosperity, had fewer subjects; the 
Bourbons have not sueseeded in acquiring so 
many independent kingdoms. Of the nine 
families who 20 nearly divide Europe 
Coburg, Romanoff, Hapsburg, Hohenzollern, 
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Bourbon, Bonaparte, Savoy, and Othman— 
the House of Coburg alone has been steadily 
and unswervingly constitutional. It is not 
impossible that half a century hence half 
Europe may look back to the Duchess of Kent 
as the uncrewned ancestress of its eonstitu- 
tional kings. 

And while the descendants of this royal 
mother sit securely on their constitutional 
thrones, shielded from harm by the willing 
Joyalty of their subjects, nearly every throne 
in Europe is tottering. 

In Paris, the tirades of the corps legislati/ 
against all that relates to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and, notwithstanding the polished dis- 
guise, against the Emperor himself, indicate 
the unextinguished rankling animosities of 
the coup d'état of 1852, and suggests how little 
is wanted to kindle another conflagration on 
the streets. 

The Emperor of Austria scarcely keeps his 
chin above the surging tide of revolution. 
His exchequer is exhausted, and Magyar and 
Austrian equally object to all demands made 
npon them to replenish it. Were his throne 
carried away on the revolutionary wave, and 
his family fugitives on some hospitable shore 
next week, very few of his subjects would 
shed a tear, or deny themselves a pleasure on 
hearing of it. 

The King and Queen of Naples were 
hunted out of their capital, and besieged in 
the fortress of Gaeta like wild beasts in their 
lair; and when both were driven away before 
the guns of Sardinia, such was the memory of 
their wrong doing, the enthusiasm of their 
subjects knew no bounds. 

The Emperor of Russia is compelled to 
come to terms with his Polish subjects, by the 
terrors of a universal insurrection. He is 
more feared than loved. His overwhelming 
clouds of Cossacks are his chief protection, at 
least in his Sarmatian territories. 

If we turn to Rome, that widow of two 
civilizations—the center of brilliant traditions 
—we discover a sovereign who has not one 
unpaid friend. The nominal head of the 
Church is throned amid foreign bayonets— 
protected from his subjects, not by them—most 
detested by those who have longest enjoyed the 
blessings of his reign. Were he to be cast 
into the Tiber, or, as of old, to take to his 
heels, shouts of joy would rise from every 
house in Rome, and his own priests would sing 
jubilates and Te Deums. 

But Queen Victoria sits enthroned in the 
love of her millions of constitution-loving 
citizens; and no private sorrow of hers but is 
shared by the nation. 

And yet some misguided persons will say, 
the noble lady to whom, under God, all this 
happiness and prosperity is owing, was not 
known by name, even, to the greater part of 
the civilized world. She was not famous; as 


men are famous for deeds fer less noble 
Very true, but she had a reward far above ail 
fame, and she lived a life aud performed duties 
to which the mere empty desire for fame could 
never have inspired her. Ambition never 
made a truly great man—and it is not the great 
men, but the small ones—not the true women, 
but the empty-headed ones—who are anxious 
for fame and the world’s applause. 

Ged has so ordered it that most great men 
have owed their best qualities to noble mothers. 
The mother of Napoleon was distinguished for 
courage. The mother of Washington was 
famous for firmness. John Wesley’s piety, 
firmness, and conseientiousness were traits 
inherited directly from his mother. Is any 
achievement in war, or art, or letters greater 
than this of giving to the world a man whose 
deeds leave their impress upon the age? Can 
there be any object of ambition greater, nobler, 
more inspiring, and more purifying than this, 
which should animate the soul of every true 
mother so to train her child that in whatsoever 
place God may put him, he shall do a man’s 
work in the world? 


HAIR OF THE HEAD—SOFTENING 
OF THE BRAIN. 


In speaking of the hair that covers the hu- 
men brain, we would observe that each hair 
is hollow, and that its color, as well as its 
vitality, depends upon the glands situate at 
its root. Any cause, therefore, which debili- 
tates those glands necessarily deprives the 
hair of its nutrition, in which case it soon 
falls out. Baldness, or the shedding of the 
hair upon the top of the head, is caused by 
the laxity of fiber, which, again, is attributa- 
ble to nervous relaxation. 

Hair that naturally stands up, or is made 
to stand by constant combing upward, assists 
in producing a healthy action of the glands; 
and the head, therefore, whose hair stands up 
is not so liable to become bald as that on 
which the hair is constantly combed down. 

The erectness of the hair is the result of a 
healthy action at its root, and indicates a 
healthy and vigorous general constitution. 

Why some persons sooner become bald than 
others is because, from the laxity of fiber, the 
secreting glands sooner become feeble. Dry, 
harsh hair indicates a want of that proper, 
healthy action. 

The condition of dry, harsh hair may be 
improved by washing the head, by friction of 
the sealp, or any other means by which a 
positive electrical condition of the scalp may 
be maintained while the individual is in gen- 
eral good health. 

Those persons whose hair stands up or lies 
loose, are more active and efficient than others, 
for the reason that they have a more positive 
electrical condition of the brain, as well as 
greater firmness of fiber; whereas smooth, 
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fine, shiny hair indicates a negative condition, 
and marks an effeminate mind. 

That hair which stands up on end attracts 
more electricity and creates more vitality and 
action at the roots, as well as upon the brain. 
A highly positive brain would be likely to be 
covered with a strong, but not always a thick, 
growth of hair, generally standing on end, as 
the result of the electrical condition of the 
brain under it. Such hair would be difficult 
to keep combed down sleek, and such a result 
would be, in its owner's estimation, of very 
little consequence, as his pride does not run in 
that direction. 

A negative brain, on the contrary, would be 
covered with a thick growth of fine shining 
hair (if the scalp be healthy) lying fiat to the 
skull, upon which the owner would be likely 
to expend considerable care, it being the only 
portion of the head capable of appreciating 
improvement. Various combinations of these 
extremes would produce varying conditions of 
the hair. i 

Those persons who possess a healthy, fine, 
strong physical development, carry within 
themselves a good degree of vitality, upon 
which the mind can depend for a supply 
which evidently exists in robust men like 
Lewis Cass and the late Daniel Webster. 

But when the physical organism is not 
equal to the mental, which calls for more 
vital electricity than the physical body can 
supply, the mind will seek in the surrounding 
electrified elements that which nature de- 
mands, causing the hair which covers the 
internal battery to be raised, or to stand on 
end, as in the case of William H. Seward or 
the late John C. Calhoun. 

All sudden and violent mental emotions act 
as repellants to nervous electricity, driving it 
from the centers through the capillary rami- 
fications. Thus, in fright, the electrical cur- 
rents are driven off, and a sensation is expe- 
rienced in the scalp, as if the hair stood on 
end. In severe cases, permanent torpor of the 
nerves of the scalp, and the consequent loss of 
color of the hair, has frequently been the re- 
sult of fright. 

Vital electricity is consumed just in pro- 
portion to the intensity and continuance of 
thought. If the consumption should be 
greater than the supply, mental imbecility 
will be the consequence. The consumption 
ef mental electricity in as essential to desp 
thinking as water to the wheel or steam to 
the locomotive. Therefore, if electricity, gal- 
vaniem, or animal magnetism were daily con- 
ducted, through nature’s channels, to the im- 
becile mind by human effort, suffering human- 
ity would receive direct aid, the softening of 
the brain would be arrested, and the tenden- 
cies to idiocy would bo mitigated. 

It may be asked why the hair of the various 
kinds of animals, and the feathers upon birds, 
stand up when the animal is in anger, or in 
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preparation to fight. Our answer is this: 
The passion which impels to muscular action 
produces a highly positive condition of the 
entire surface under which every muscle is 
enabled to contract with its greatest possible 
power. The hair, feathers, etc., assume a 
standing position under these circumstances, 
as the conductors through which the surplus 
emanations pass off—the cause of their thus 
standing being the condition of the surface 
which requires the discharge. Passion, even 
without bodily action, is ever followed hy a 
corresponding debility, thus proving that vital- 
ity has been withdrawn during the action. 


Sotomon W. J wert. 
Raomm, Woo m. 
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BY H. W. THOMSON. 


Tuere is an idea prevalent among our 
business men that, when past tbe meridian 
of life, they should retire from the scenes in 
which they, so far, have been active partiei- 
pants, and spend the remainder of their days, 
away from the toil and turmoil of the world, 
in calm repose. This period of retirement is 
looked forward to as the season of refreshing 
rest at the eve of life's sultry, toilsome day. 
It is te be regretted that this sentiment is 
Spreading among those to whom, if carried 
into practice, it would be most injurious. 

Constant exertion is essential to the pres- 
ervation of the intellectual powers. The 
rust of inectivity must not be permitted to 
eorrode the delicate machinery of the mind; 
and that it may be preserved in good working 
order, it must be kept running, and no time be 
given for the accumulation of rust. This ac- 
tion ean not be kept up without a motive- 
power, or stimulus, which is found in study, 
politics, the work-shop, in any pursuit that is 
followed with a purpose. The mental calm of 
an aimless life generally results in mental 
stagnation. With no strong incentive to ac- 
tion the powers are suffered to fall into decay ; 
the finer sympathies are lost in the all-absorb- 
ing selfishness that is bred by idleness, and the 
whole nature is deformed. It is said that in 
the game of chess it is better to play with a 
poor plan than with no plan. Whether this 
be true of chess or not, it is certainly true of 
the game of life, which must be played with a 
design, and that a wise one, or we shall be 
the losers. The old meu, seen everywhere, 
who have sunk into mere inanities are such, 
not beeause their minds are worn out—for that 
ean not be—but because their efforts have 
relaxed, and their intellecta have so long lain 
dormant that they can not now be roused to 
action. Humboldt wrote his Cosmos when 


past eighty; Benton finished his Debates” 
while the hand of death was upon him; 
Voltaire’s best work—“ Irene“ —was written 
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at eighty- three. In every age there have been 
old men— in the senate, on the bench, in the 
pulpit, literateurs— whose powers have shown 
little, if any, diminution with age, because 
they kept their brains at work, and did not 
suffer themselves to be shorn of their strength 
by the enervating repose of idleness. There 
is work for every man; and if he squander 
hia vital forces in indolence he must suffer tbe 
penalty. Every burden cast aside, every duty 
shirked, tends to the logs of some motion, to 
the stoppage of some part of the mental 
mechaniem and to its consequent destruction. 
Continue to narrow the duties and lessen the 
burdens of the man, and you clip off his 
faculties, one by one, until there seems a very 
death of his soul, and he rests like a dead 
weight on society. But, on the other hand, 
every additional incentive brought to bear 
upon the mind gives a new impetus to his 
faculties. 

Let our business men, then, enlarge their 
spheres of action; not in a spirit of degrading 
mammon-worship, but for the purpose of in- 
creasing their usefulness. Let them uo longer 
cherish these dreams of ignoble repose, but 
cheerfully discharge every duty which lies in 
their pathway, and so keep in play every 
power, enlarge the grasp of the mind, and fit 
it for a reception of tbe great truths which 
will be revealed in another and higher stage 
of exiatence. 


— — äg— 


ARITHMBETICAL PRODIGY. 


Messrs. Epitors—I have recently visited 
an old gentleman who was said to possess ex- 
traordinary powers of calculation. He has no 
education, and makes all his calculations in 


the head, never having learned to use a pen or 


pencil. For the purpose of testing his ability 
in this direction, and making observations 
upon his craniological developments, J asked 
him to give me the number of days from 
March 23, 1837, to the same time in 1861. 
He immediately replied, 8,766—the exact 
number. I asked for the hours, and he re- 
plied, 210,384. He said that the minutes 
would be over twelve millions, and the 
seconds not quite eight hundred millions. 
The former, I believe, is 12,623,040, and the 
latter, 499,296,000. During a brief examina- 
tion of his head, he wrought out an example, 
and at the elose of my remarks stated the 
question and gave the answer. The example 
was this: If a cannon-ball fiy at the rate of 
two miles per minute, how long would it be in 
going one hundred and eighty millions of 
miles? The time he stated to be. 171 years 
1 month and 13 days, which auswer is, I 
believe, a little less than one day and a half 
too large; but the error is not sufficiently 
great to account for a non-observance of the 
leap year, which shows that he divided by the 
mixed number, 365$. I asked him to give me 
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the product of 375 multiplied by itself, which 


he did almost instantly. He said that he 
obtained the result—140,625——by multiplying 
the multiplicand by its component parts, 25 
and 15. The number of inches in 180 mil- 
lions of miles he says is 10,886.400,000,000 ; 
and to express the number of drops of water 
in a lake thirty miles square and ten feet deep, 
allowing 1,000,000 drops to a cubic foot, he 
affirms will take forty-three places of figures. 
The former example he wrought, as he in- 
formed me, several years since, while sawing 
off a stick a few inches through, without stop- 
ping the saw; and the latter produet was the 
result of a computation made in a dream. 
Your mathematical readers can test their 
accuracy by a solution. In the question of 
distance, the compatation is made according 
to the English method, of 18 feet in a rod and 
280 rods in a mile. 

The appearance of the organ of Number in 
his head is somewhat singular. The eyebrow 
extends laterally farther beyond the corner of 
the eye than is common, but directly above the 
ridge of the bone there is a depression. He 
informs me that his power of computing is 
not as strong ss formerly, his present age 
being about seventy years. Causality, Com- 
parison, Constructiveness, and Ideality are 
largely developed in his head; and the ap- 
pearance of the brow and features generally, 
resemble considerably your cut of Zerah Col- 
burn in the Self. Instruetor.“ 


— —— eran 


ZooLodicaL Musxun.— Professor Agassiz 
the peculiar pet of all classes of Boston society 
has just reported the condition of his new 
Museum of Comparative Zoology. He states 
that his applications to leading naturalists and 
museums in Europe for specimens have been 
liberally answered. Many valuable collections 
have already been received, and others are on 
their way to Cambridge. The amount of 
material accumulated in the museum would 
make volumes, equal in seientiflo importance 
to any published by the learned societies of the 
old world. During the past year no less than 
91,000 specimena, representing 10,884 species, 
have been added to the museum, and this 
number is probably to be increased when the 
packages only partially examined shall have 
received the proper attention. This is cer- 
tainly a great result, the importance of which, 
says the Professor, may be appreciated when 
it is stated that, less than a century ago, when 
Linnæus published the twelfth edition of his 
“Systema Natura,” the whole number of 
animals then known by him from all parts of 
the world did not amount to 8,000. 


— — . — 


Tue Waren-Curt Journar is an invaluable 
periodical Those who are miffering from chronic dis- 
eases, fecblenee of body, or despondency of mind, will 
epeedily und a remedy by perusing the Water Oure 
Journal. Those who have mena suno in oorpore sano 
will do well to take the Journal, and ascertain how they 
may prevent disease and premature decay. Published by 
Fowrss anp WII, No. t08 Broadway, New York, at 
one dollar a year. Zagle, Michell, Towa, 
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PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIÐTIÐS. 


Mar possessing a social nature instinctively 
seeks association in nearly all the great interests 
of life. Governments, churches, cities, neighbor- 
hoods, fraternities, and families are based on this 
great law. 

There is not only a friendly pleasure in such 
association, but there is really a great philosophi- 
cal requirement for it. Union is strength, dis- 
union is weakness; concert is power, isolation is 
inefficiency. Each one of a hundred, by associa- 
tion, comes in possession of the best thoughts of 
all, and each being thus instructed by the wisdom 
of all, may there also find strength to modify or 
overcome his ohsracteristio defects. Since Phre- 
nology treats of mind, its study is necessarily of a 
social character, and tbis fact gives additional 
value to an association in which to prosecute its 
study. 

To call attention to the value of such societies, 
and to facilitate their formation, we publish the 
following as a covenant form of Constitution and 
By-Laws, which may be modified to suit the 
wishes of people in various localities and in dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I. 

Sxorton 1.—This Society shall be called the 
PRRINOLOOIoAL Soorrr. 

Suction 2.—The object of this Bociety shall be the 
advancement of the scienes of Phrenology, and the pro- 
motion of intercourse among Phrenologists, by meetings 
for the reading of papers, the exhibitlon of casts, busis, 
and other illosirative specimens, and by discussions and 
investigations; to point ont the importance of Phrenology 
as the true philosophy of mind, and its several appiica- 
tions ln education, self-improvement, jurisprudence, and 
medicine; to correct misrepresentations respecting the 
science, aud to awaken a more extended and lively 
interest m lu cultivation. 

ARTIOLA n. 

Sxctiow 1.—The Officers of this Society shall coustet of 
a Presideat, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, ond a 
Board of three Trustees, who ehall he elected annually. 

Sxorron 3.—This Society shall have power to determine 
the duties of ite ‘flours, and the duration of their 
terms of office. 


ARTICLE IT 

Szortox 1.—The Society may admit to membership any 
individual of good moral character, on being recommend- 
ed (in writing) by a member of the Soolety. 

Sucrion 8—Applications for memberships must be 
made at the monthly or semi-monthly meeting. 

Szorion §.—Any persons on being elected, and taking 
their seats as members of this Society, shall sign the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, and pay to the Treasurer the sum 
of —— — as an initiation fee. 

Szcrion 4.~Five members shail constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

Section 6.— The Society shall have power to levy such 
contributions as may be deemed necessary to carry into 
effect the objects of this Soolety. 

8uction 6.— Any member of this Boclety may be ex- 
pelled by a vote of a majority of all lu members. 

Sroriox 7.—This Constitution, or any clause thereof, 
shal] not be abolished, altered, or amended, exoept by a 
vote of two thirds of all the members. 

BY-LAWS. : 

L—The stated meetings of the Society shall be held o 
of every month, or more or lees frequently, as the 
Boolety may, at lu annual meeting, direct, 

IL.—The election of Officers shall be annually, on the 
first Tuesday of January, aad by ballot; a majority eleot- 
ing, and in case of a Ue, tho presiding officer shall give the 
castlog vote. 

IIL—It shall be the duty of the President to preside at 
each meoiing, preserve order, regulate the debates, deolde 
all questions of order, aud propose questions for discus- 
slon, in case no question is before the meeting. 


IV.—The President, with the concurrence of the Vioe- 
President, ebal! have power to call epecial meetings of 
the Societe, by giving due notice thereof, 

V. II shall he the duty of ihe President, and in case of 
his absence, the pres ding officer, at each stated meeting 
of the Society, to appoint some member whove duty it 
shall be, at the next succeeding meeting. to r. ad a paper 
on PERENOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, or some of the NATURAL 
sorexoks. It aball also be the doty of the President, at 
the expiration of his term of office, to present to the 
Association a synopsis of the proceedings of the Society 
daring his term of office. 

YVL—It shall be the duty of the Vice-President, in the 
absence of the President, to perform his duties; and in 
case of the absence of botb, a President pro tem. shall be 
chosen, whose duties for the time being shall be those of 
the President. 

VII.— Ii shali be the duty of the Secretary to keep a 
record of the proceedings of each meeting; to read the 
proceedings of the preced:ng meeting; give notice to all 
the members of each meeting; and ull the names of each 
as they may be admitied, and keep and preserve ail 
records and documents belonging to the Society. 

VILL—It shal! be the duty of tha Treasurer to keep a 
regular and correct account of monetary matiors apper- 
taining to the Mocley; to collect all money due the 
Society hy members or otherwise; 10 pay all orders eigned 
by the Preeident: and turther, it shall be his duty, at the 
expiration of hia term of office, to present the Society a 
written report of all his actings and doings in his official 
capacity. 

1X.-It shall be the duty of the Secretary to write and 
answer all letters and communications on behalf of the 
Soolety. 

X.—It shali be the duty of the Board of Trustees, upon 
order of the Soclety, to report, from time to time, the 
character and cost of such books, casts, and busts, and 
other matters as they may deem desirable for the Society. 
It shalt also be their duty to provide a room, and have it 
sultably furnished for the meetings of the Society. 

I.- Any person possessing the requisite quelifications, 
and oomplying with the provisions of tne Conailtulon, may 
become a member of this 8 clety, by a voto of two thirds 
of the members present. 

XII.— Any person of eminence in either of the pro- 
fesaions, or who is a member of any learned or scientific 
body, residing wishin the county, may, by a vote of two 
thtrds of the members present, be admitted to honorary 
memberabip. . 

XIII. — As woman needs all the ald Phrenology and 
Physiology can give in the important duty of domestlo 
tratuing and education, it shall be a special duty of the 
Bociety to lud uce women not only to become members 
of the Society, but also to become familiar theoretically 
and practically with these aclenoca. 

XIV. It shall require a vote of two thirds of all the 
members to alter or amond the above By-Laws. 


OLD YOUNG MEN. 


We hear much of Young America, and 
have been looking for it for years. One of 
our artists endeavored to supply the de- 
ficiency a year or two ago by publishing a 
picture in lithograph called Young Amer- 
ica,” and the laughable fact of the matter is, 
that the little fellow is not more than three 
years old; but there is more philosophy than 
fun after all in the picture. 

It is true that we have now only children 
and would-be men, the idea of youth having 
become obsolete, 

It is nothing strange in this city to see a 
boy five years old with a cigar in his mouth, 
swearing like a pirate. Boys of ten having 
these habits are very common, and a boy of 
fifteen, if it be lawful to call such a boy, is 
indeed a rarity who is not a smoker. This 
vile habit, this preeocious iniquity, this re- 


spectable degradation is sapping the life of 
our young men, aud making them old prema- 
turely. 

We remember, thirty years ago, when there 
were young men, and even youth. We re- 
member their ruddy looks, their hearty health- 
ful appearance; but now we find sharp- 
visaged, wrinkled, nervous-looking lads of 
sixteen, and from that to twenty, wearing all 
the marks of care, anxiety, and age. Indeed, 
if we go to our immigrant docks, we see the 
hardy sons of the Emerald Isle step ashore 
with their round youthful faces, carrying their 
little bundles under their arms, wearing hob- 
nailed shoes and corduroy trowsers, and they 
remind us by their healthy looks of the youths 
we used to know in boyhood, when for a per- 
son under thirty years of age to smoke was 
oobsidered a disgrace, and it certainly was a 
rarity. One has only to stand on Broadway 
and see the cadaverous, nervous, irritable 
young men pass his window for a single hour 
to be convinced that some subtle, insidious 
enemy is working at the vitals of society, nor 
need we look long for a sad solution of the 
mystery, for nearly every young man will be 
seen with a cigar in his mouth. The vice is 
respectable ; well-dressed people indulge in it, 
even doctors and ministers practice it. And 
sometimes smoking doctors recommend smok- 
ing to their patients. The habit is prevalent 
—the destruction of our people is also 
prevalent, and the public is not aware that 
this poisonous drug is at the bottom of the 
mischief. 

Young men who reach manhood under such 
habits are comparatively inefficient ; and if 
they live to be thirty-five or forty, and sug- 
ceed in business, it is owing more to their 
excellent natural constitutions than to any 
particular eare they take of themselves. 
And the next generation, if it has a chance 
to grow up, what will it be? We verily 
believe that if there were not an infusion of 
healthy blood from abroad, and this evil habit 
were to be continued for another hundred 
years, a man twenty-five years of age would 
be considered old, if, indeed, any children 
could be brought to the age of puberty. 

Still, young men say they feel well—tobacco 
does not injure them; but the slightest ac- 
quaintance with Physiology will teach the 
observer that their very looks, their great 
glaring eyes, their sunken cheeks, and their 
nervous, anxious expression of countenance 
testify that the poison is working at the 
foundation of their health, and that soon they 
will utterly break down; and though the 


individual has no other chapter of life free 
from this bad habit with whieh to compare 
his present feelings and condition, and though 
kindly Nature in the spring-time of his life does 
her best to patch up his constitution and send 
health through his veins and nerves, it is all a 
mockery, and his system will soon give 
evidence of physical bankruptoy. 
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Usti1. Fort Sumter was fired on by the South co 


Carolina troops, we had not allowed ourselves Having for many years past been in the | C. A.—le there any objection to the union, by 


age : marriage, of two perzons with extreme black eyes? 
to believe that a collision would really take practice of making purchases for our Ans, The chief objection is, that the le 8 
place between the seceded States and the old 


: i country friends with apparent satisfaction ima 1 7 1 85 re very blask cores mane 
Union. On the 12th of April, the anniversary | % them, and the demand fur auch services , 
of the birth of Clay, the South Carolina troops, 


Parents have very biack eyee, would bo likely to have 
under the command of Gen. Beauregard, late 


. : ; A weak eyes. — 

ced u al i. andes vin er | f EA t cs nbn cy lg 

: : ciu O establish in connection w or is it made so by cultivation? and then in old age, when 

the United States army, opened fire with . ita biuheat fail», does it d ali d 

of i Yy, op 1 dier business: ä best power fails come down to full size, an 
seven forts and batteries on Fort Sumter: more tban full? 

Ans. The tendency to become very large, or to remain 
about sixty men. Several vessels had been | the purpose of purchasing and forward- | stx feet tall, or only fire or fire and a half feet; but the six 
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offered it was the design of the administration extensive acquaintance and long business | Muller and weaker. We think an organ having grown 

at fall in the prime of the man’s life; bat had li been full 
garrison, if possible. A storm at sea delayed | are able to use for the benefit of our cus- | bly atthe man’s prime and diminisbed one size by age, 

large to full. Impressions made upon a young brain and 
pation of their arrival. Major Anderson and | to render our purchases satisfactory, both | mind are more lasting than those of subs quent age, be- 
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vi ecome exhausted from s 
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10 i: then at full more powerful than if it never had been 
under Major Robert Anderson, U. 8. A., with COMMISSION AGENCY, 
only full or average, ts inherited, just as the tendenoy to be 
Provision the garrison if it could be done The whole brain sometimes becomes smaller and less 
5 À z lees by age is not as strong at full as it would have been 
to re-enforce as well as to re-provision the experience give us advantages which we 
: 1 Uu would be weaker tban an organ having descended from 
the vessels, and the attack was made in antici- tomers, and we shali use our best endeavors 
, 5 cause the brain ls more susceptible, the mind has fewer 
; i > | as regsrds quality and price. 
for thirty-six hours, after having eaten their 
countenances are made ine ffaceable, partly because seen 
y ` 7227 . become so multiplied thut the mind can not keep track of 
of food and repose, thc wood work of the in- | lowing commissions : 


all. It is sopposed that facts and experiences of an im- 
terior part of the fort having been set on fire On sums less than ten dollars, . 10 per ent 2 character, e b e because 
by hot shot and shells from the assailants’ ae over Shiver 
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accompany each order; but in cases where rele mh ER teapot hcp) in early life, through the 


batteries. The heroic commander of a band 
of heroes capitulated after being urged to do 
so by a deputation from Beauregard under a 
flag of truce. This capitulation allowed the 
Major and his garrison to salute their flag and the exact amount cen not be known, a E. R. B. The « Onguent,” to make whiskers 
take it with them with all their side arms and | portion, say one half the estimated amount, grow on smooth faces in six weeke, to which you refer, ia, 
personal property, and to have a free passage | can be sent with directions to collect the | most undoubtediy an unmitigated humbug. It has been 


h . on sale for years, and of course is sold to beardless persons 
to any parts of the country they might desire. | balance by express on delivery. who hope to realize a crop, and when they find themselves 
This form of capitulation was offered by Major We will guarantee in every instance to | sold they pocket the loss and say nothing, and another 


Anderson before a gun was fired, he being out furnish the same quality of goods at as low | °P of green ones follow salt, and so the thing prospere. 
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On Sunday, April 14th, the fort was evacuated. 
: ocured for were the purchaser | The belie f Phrenology are bel rised bi 
Major Anderson reached New York by sea on could be procu P Renken aseriing thet" Blea Tome ie, ‘practical msira. 
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igi pi r For our reliability we refer to our busi on substantial merit and we cordially commend bim as an 
19, there was a collision between a riotous nens standing for the paat twenty years; | artistto all our friends . 
crowd and the Massachusetts 7th regiment as 8 pa 8 


Fon che use of the portrait of Ling in our last 
it was passing through that city, and two or to the hundreds of thousands throughout g 
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more soldiers and several of the rioters were | the country who have had dealings with Taylor, of New York, author of the * Theory and Practice 
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Abbertisements. 


ES 
Apvertisements intended for this Journal, to 
secure Insertion, should be sent io the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the nex} number 
should be sont in at once. 
Tenus.—Twenty-five cents a tine each Insertion. 


A. S. Barnes & Burr's 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
1861. 
AMONG THEIR LATE ISSUES ARE: 

1. PROF. ALPHONSO WOOD'S NEW EDITION OF 
THE CLASS HOOK OF BuTANY, designed for all 
rta of the Union; the most thorough aud accurate 
‘ext-Book ever issued from the American press. 840 
Brit gigs’ #2. (The old edition le stiil published. 

ee, . 


$. PUJOL AND VAN NORMAN'S COMPLETE 
FRENCH CLASS-BOOK. embracing GRAMMAR, 
CONVERSATION, and LITERATURE, with an Adé- 

vals Dictinary, alt in one volume. Price, $1 t^. 
Ko French book extant will compare with this excellent 
treatise for giving a thorough systematic knowledge 
of ihe French language. 

8. MANSFIELD’S POLITICAL MANUAL, being a 
Complete View of the Theory and Practice of the Gen- 
eral and State Governments of the United States, adapt- 
ed to the use of Colleges Academies, and Schools. 
Price, 75 cents. Thie work be exaolly suiled to the 
times; when the pem of the nalion should understand 
— principles of the Goveroment under which they 
ive. 

4 MRS, WILLARD'S SCHOOL. ASTRONOMY AND 
ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. With engravings 
Price, 16 centa. 

5. MRS, WILLARD'S LAST EDITION OF HER EX- 

CELLENT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
This book is brought down to the “John Brown Reid.” 
Price, 76 cents. 

6. ZACHOS’ ANALYTIC ELOCUTION, being an 
Avalyals of the Powers of the Voice, for the purpose of 
Expression in Bpeaklag, Ioaterated by Goplous Exam- 

lea, and marked by n System of Notation. By J. C. 
how, A. M. Price, $1. 

7. PECK’S GANOT’S POPULAR PHYSICS, beling an 
Inwrodactary Course of Natural Puuosophy, with over 
200 splendid \astrations = Price, 81, 

8. HOWE’S YOUNG CITIZEN'S OATECHISM, a Book 
for Young Schotare, upon the Principles of Civil and 
Stale Government, with Questions and Answers. Price, 
60 cents 

9. HANNA’S BIBLE HISTORY; a Text Book for 
Schools and Academies, On the catechetical plan. 
Price, #1. 

10. DAVIES’ ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND DIF- 
FERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALOULUS. Price, 
s. 


3). DAVIES' NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. An 
Iniroduction to University Algebra. Price, 75 cents 
12, DAVIES NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. An 
Tatroduction tò Bourdon’s Algebra. Price, $i. 
A. S. BARNES & BURR, 
61 and 58 Jahn Street, New Tork. 
A. S. BARNES & BURE publish— 
Davies’ Series of Matnematics. 
Parker & Watson's Sortes of Readers. 
Monteith & MeNally's Series wf Geographies 
Clark's System of Zaini Grammar, 
Porter's Principles of Coemistry. 
Emma Witlurd’s School Histories. 
Norton & Porter's Firet Book of 
Bmith’s Speilers und Definera. 
Beers’ System of Penmanship. 
fimith & Martin’s Bookkeeping. 
Emmons & Page's Geology, Cie- etc. 
PS ati Bend fr thelr Catalogue of over 200 volumes of 
ucational Works, knowo as the National Series of 
Standard School Booka, 


NEW 
Exzorro-Garvanio BATTERY, 


CELERRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 

Prior, $10. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
dus Broadway, New York. 


$1.00 81.00 $1.00 $100. 


ONE DOLLAR sent t FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 803 Browdway, New York, will secare, 
by retro of fral mail, Phonograp 
from the study of which sou caw, without a 

@ beschert, become u practical Verbatim Keporter. 


— ; 
{eC 
Se! SEWING 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Sewine MACHINES, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
With Glass Cloth-Preaser, Improved Loop-Check, New 
Style Hemmer, T, Corder, eto. 

OFFICE, NO. % BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

u The machine for family use, "— Life JMustrauted. 

“This Machine makes the ‘ LOCK-STITCH,’ and ranka 
highest on account of the on nee beauty, 
and general desirableness of the ing when done, aod 
the wide range of its application."—Report of American 
Institute, New York. 


This Report was in accordance with the revious 
awaria at the FAIR OF THE UNITED STATES 
AGRICULTURAL SOOIETY ; at the Fairs of the 


American Institute, New Vork; 

Mechanics’ Association, Boston; 

Franklin Inaitote, Phliadelphia ; 

Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington ; 
Mechanica’ Institute, Baltimore ; 

Mechantest Association, Cincinnati ; 

Kentucky Institute, Louisville ; 

Mechanical Assoctation, St. Louls; 

Mechanics’ Institute, Sau Franclece ; 


at the State Fairs of 
Maine, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Mississippi, Illinois, 
Connecticat, —— Kentucky, 
New York, Onla, Michigso, 
New Jersey, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Pennsyivaala, lowa, t 

and al hundreds of county falra. 


—— . — . 
Txxr-Books or Socian REFORM 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 
BARCLAYS; ðe, Tavıxo to Sexys Two Masruns. 
Timo, extra muslin, Price, 45 cents. 

BESSIE GORDON'S LESSON. izmo, cloth, with en- 
gases frontispiece and vignette title-page, Price, uu 
con 


BROKEN CISTERNS; or, Tne Storr or Jwa 
Woxrurseron, Beautifully tlustrated; thick 1émo, 
Price, 05 centa. 


CIRCUS GIRL AND SUNDAY SCHOLAR. 18m0, 
chad. Price, Bv cents. 

DAY-DREAMS; on, Storr or Arrow Currony, Four 
iuil-page ilustrations, 206 pages, lomo, Price, 80 
cents; in muslin, 35 cents. 

ELMSGROVE; on, Sun~par-Scnoot Bors CONTRASTED. 
Price, 18 cents, 

ENVELOPE MAKERS, Illustrated. Price, 25 and 80 
cents. 

HUGH FISHER; ox, Hour Prmcirces Cum Our. 
Price, gu and 85 cents. 

PRINCIPLES AND RESULTS. 18mo, cloth. Priee 
50 cenu 


RAGGED HOMES, AND HOW TO MEND THEM. 
Imo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

An admirable exposition of the condition and = 
cha of that portion of the community referred to, the 
modes of reaching them. 

READY WORK FOR WILLING HANDS; om, Tus 
Story oy Comroxt ALLON. By the author of * Irish 
Amy.” <A very expressive eg of some of the 
trae principles of social reform. 816 pages, with Orig- 
inal illustrations, Price, 45 cents. 

ROBERT DAWSON; or, Tus Brave Srm. Price, 
8) and 35 contas. 

RUTH ELMER A Tale for Schoo! Girls. Written for 
the American Sunday School Union, and especally 
adapted to teach the importance and value of right 
Iralning in domestic hablu and duties. 126 pages. 
Price, 20 and 2d cen a 
Full Catalogues of the Soolety’s publications, and 

samples of lis pariodicals, will be sent, on apptication, free 

ot ehorge. Adurena 
THE AMERIOAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
it 609 Broadway, New York. 
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Perersons’ New Pusuicatrons! 


NEW AKD GOOD BOOKS BY THX BEET AUTHORS, 
FOR SALE DY 
ALL BOOKSELLERS EVERYWHEEE, 
And Publiahed by 
T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
No. 806 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


1. 

THE CROSSED PATH ; A Story of Modern Life. 
Wilkie Collins author of * Woman in White,” * The 
fecret," ete. One vol., 12mo, cloth, $1 25; or in two vols, 
paper cover, for $1. 

rt. 

CHARLES DICKENS’ NEW BOOK. A MESSAGE 
FROM THE SEA: AND THE UNCONMERCIAL 
TAV ELER. By Charles Dickens (Boz), author of 
“The Pickwick Papers," ete. Complete in one large duo- 
decimo volume, cloth, for #1 25: or a cheap edition, in 
one volume, paper cover, for 50 cents, 


mL 

BECESSION, COERCION, AND CIVIL WAR; Tar 
Tats or 1861. By J. B. Jones, anthor of “ Wild Western 
Bo-nes,” * War Path,” * Rival Belles,“ ev. Oue volume, 
cloth, $1 25; or in two volumes, paper cover, for $1. 

iY. 

LIFE IN THE OLD WORLD; ox, Two Tan IN 
Swrrzen.anp anp Iray. By Fredrika Bremer, author of 
“Homes in the New W „ = Neighbors,” “ Home.“ 
„Four Sisters,” “Father and Daughter,” et». Translad 
by Mary Howitt expreasiy for the American publishers, 
who porchaeed It at very large cost Complete in two 
E duodecimo volumes, of near 1% 0 pages. Price, 


v. 

HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP AND MAR- 
RIAGE. By the author of “Frank Farleigh,” “ Lewis 
Arundel ete. One volame, 12m0, cloth, $i 25; or in 
two volumes, paper cover, for #1. 


vt. 
THE THREE COUSINS, By James A. Maitland, Esq., 
author of * Tbe Waicrmah.” “The Wanderer,” “ lary 
of an Old Doctor,” The Lawyer's Story.” * Sa : 

Compiete in one Large duodecimo volume, cloth, for 
$1 25; or Ww two volumes, paper cover, for $1. 


vu, 

THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE; on, Tux An- 
yeoTvees of A Lavy ix Brarca or à Goop Sravaxt. 
By one who has been almost worried to death. Complete 
in one volume, paper cover Price, 60 centa. 


vun. 
THE NOBLEMAN'S DaU GUTER. By the Hon. 
Mra. Norton. Price, 25 cenis. 


1x. 

THE MAN WITH FIVE WIVES. By Alexandre 
Dumas, the author of “The Count of Monte Coristo,” 
“Tbe Three Guar: smen,” “Twenty Years Aer,“ eta 
One volume, octavo. Price, b0 cente. 


x. 

THE RUINED GAMESTER. By George W. M. Rey- 
nolds, suthor of “ The Court of London,” “ Rose Foster,” 
etc, One volume, octave. Price, 50 cents. 


x.. 
CAMILLE; Oy Tap Curl Lavy. (“La Dame 
Aux Cametins.") The greatest book iu the English lau- 
age. A literal transiadon from the French of Alex- 
re Dumas the Younger. One volume, cloth, price 
$1 25; or, In two vols., paper cover, for Bl. 


xu. 

THE LANGUAGES WITHOUT A MASTER. French, 
German, Spaulab, Lalin, sad Dalian Without a Master. 
Complete In ove large volume, cloth, $1 25, 


XIII. 
THE LITTLE BEAUTY. By Mra pg Complete 
in two volumes, paper on er, price 61; or, d in one 
volume, cloth, price 61 25. 


XIV. 
MARY STUART, QUEEN OF SCOTS. By 8. W. 
M. Reynolds, One volume, paper cover, b cents. 


xv. 

COUSIN HARRY. This new book by Mrs. Grey lè 
just published feom advance London sheets, and Is far 
superior to the Gambler's Wife,” and la bound In one 
large duodecimo volume. Cloth, price #1 25; or, iu iwo 
two volumes, paper cover, for 81. 


* X. 
THE COUNTESS AND THE PAGE By d. W. M. 
Reynolds. One volume, paper. Price, 60 centa. 


vn. 

THE MEMOIRS or VIDOCQ. Written by blmself. 
Complete lu one volume, cloth, price $1 29; or, in twa 
volumes, paper cover, for §1. 

Copias of — Or JAN paid books will — ya to any 
one, io any piace, postage, on remi e price 
ina letter to the publishers. 2 

Address all orders and letters to the publishers, 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
No. 6 Chesinat Street, Philadelphia, 

And they will receive Immediate attention. 

BOOKSELLERS, NEWS AGENTS, and all 
oWwera, will please send on thelt orders at once for what- 
ever they may want of the above, 
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SEWING MAGHINES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING UBE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Agenctes in all the principal (Vides and Towna in the 
United States. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now manufacturing, and bave on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent satesrooms, machines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Btltch, of the eame patterns and at the same prices as their 
eelebrated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines, thus affordirg 
the public the advantage of comparing tho stitches of the 
two leading machines and exercising their own judgment 
as to their respective merits, Thia ts the only company 
that manufactures hoth kinds of machines, and therefore 
the only one that can offer this privilege to the purchaser. 


TIE Trrsune For 1861. 
PROSPECTUS. 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE is now in Hs XXth Vol- 
ume. Doring the last year THE TRIBUNE hae been 
obliged to devote quite a large proportion of ita space to 
Politics, hut we shall henceforth be able to limit our apace 
devoted to Political discussion, and devote most of our 
columns to subjects of lesa intense, but more abiding, In- 
terest. Among these, we mean to pay especial attention to 

L—EDUCATION. 

The whole subject of Education, both Popular and Gen- 
eral, will be dtecussed in onr columns taroughout the 
year 1881, and we hope to enlist in that discussion some 
of the profoundest thinkers and ablest iustructors in our 
country. It is at once our hope and our resolve that the 
cause of Education shall receive an impetue from the ex- 
ertions of THE TRIBUNE in its bebalf during the year 
1961 


II.-AGRI CULTURE 
We bare been compelled to restrict our elueidatlons of 
bis great interest throughout 1560, and shall endeavor 
to atone therefor in 1561. Whatever discovery, deduction, 
demonstration js calculated to render tbe reward of labor 
devoted to cultivation more ample or more certain, shall 
receive prompt and full attention. 


IIl_—MANUFACTUBES, ETO. 

We ball every invention or enterprise whereby Ameri- 
can Capital and Labor are attracted to and advantageously 
employed in any department of Manufacturing or Mechan- 
tea] Industry as a real contribution tothe Public Weal, In- 
suring ampier, steadier, more convenient, more remuner- 
ating markets to the Farmer, with fuller employment and 
beiter wages to the Laborer. The Progress of Mining, 
Tron-making, Steel-makjog, Cloth-weaving, ete., etc., in 
our country, and the world, shall be watched and reported 
dy us with an earnest and active sympathy. 


IV.—FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

We employ the best correspondents in London, Paris, 
Turin, Berlin, and other European capitals, to tranemit us 
early and accurate advices of the great changes there 
silently but certainly preparing. In epite of tbe pressure 
of Domestic Politics, our news from be Ota World is now 
varied and ample; but we shali bave to render it more 
perfect during the eventful year just before us. 

V.—HOME NEWS. 

We employ regular paid corresvondents in CaHforn! 
atthe Isthmus of Darien, in the Rocky Mountain Gol 
Region, and wherever else they seem requisite. From 
the more accessible portions of our own country, we derive 
our information mainly from the rmuitivarious correspond- 
ents of the Associated Presa, from our exchanges, and the 
occasional letters of Intelligent friends We alm to print 
the cheapest general newspaper, with the fullest and most 
antheutic enmmary of useful Intelligence, that ls anywhere 
afforded. Honlutz to “ make each day a critic on the Last,” 
and print a better and better paper from year to year, as 
our means ere steadily enlarged through the generous co- 
operation of our many well-wishers, we solicit and sbail 
labor to deserve a continuance of public favor. 


TERMS. 
DAILY TRIBUNE (811 issues per annum) 
SEMI-WEEKLY (104 woe . 8 
WEEKLY (32 2 c ” —y[— 23 


TO CLUBS. —S mi- Weekly, two eoples for , five for 
$11 25, ten copies to one address for 620, and any larger 
number at the latter rate. For a club of twenty an extra 
SORT. will_be sent, For a club of forty, wo send THE 
DAILY TRIBUNE gratis one year. 

Weekly : Three copies for 83, five for 88, ten for $12, 
and any larger num atthe rate of 81 %0 each per an- 
num, the paper to be addressed to cach subscriber. To 
clubs of twenty we send an extra copy. 

Twenty copies w one address for $10, with one extra to 
dim who sends us the club, For clubs of forty we send 
one copy of the Semt- Weekly Tribune, For each club of 
one huudred, THE DAILY TRIBUNE wilt be sent gratis 
one year, 

N alwa 

THE TEIB 


inadvance. Address 
E, No. 154 Nassau Street, New York. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 
The following, put np in packages at 10 cents each, will 
be sent, prepaid by mall, on recetpt of price to any Post- 
office in the U. 8., by Towin axp Wats, N. Y.: 


Articheke, Large Sqnas P * 

AB) 8 Sweet Spanish * 

Extia Karly Turnip Beet, Sweet Mountain da (for Mangos), 
Early Blood Turnip da, Large Cheese Pampkia, 

Long Blood do, Mammoth da., 

Long Smooth Blood do. Lonx Scarlet Radish, 

Barly Purple Cape Broocoll, Boarlet Turnip da, 

Tariy York Cabbage, White do da, 

Early Wakefield do., Yellow do. * 

Early On Heart G, Chinese Winter do. 


. 
Black Fail 40. 
Victoria Rhubarb, 7 
Linnsus do., 


large Late Bergen do., 
Large Late Drumhead do., 
Large Late Flat Dutch da., 


Pine Drumbesd Saroy åo., Saletfy, 

e Tocad”  sptaseh, 
riy Horn on 

Long Orange da, New Flanders do, 

Long White dad., 1 


Prickly do., 
Thocburu's Nonpareil aer. Early White Bush Squash, 


Early London A Summer Crook Neck do., 
Late da. do., Lina Cocoanut éo., 
Ka:ly Walcheren do Boston Marrow da., 


Barly Short Green Cucumber, 
Early While Spiued do., 

Early Green Cluster do., Large Red Smooth do, 
Long Green Prickly do., Large Yellow da., 
West india Gherkin, do., Red Cherry do., 
Improved New York Egg plant, Yellow Cherry do., 
Curled fentch Kale, Pear do., 


Winter Ciook Neck do, 
Large Red Tomato, 


White Cabbage Lattuce, Yellow Plum do, 
Ice Drunshead 40., Early White Dutch Turntp, 
Early Cucled Sfleaia do., White Glove do., 
Hardy Green Jo. White Norfolk do., 
Fine Nutmeg Muak Melon, Yellow Stone do., 
Green Citron da., Yollow Aberdesa 40. 
Skillman’s Netted da, New Yellow Nuland dos, 
Cantelope do., Improved Ruta Baga, 
lce Cream Water da, Saxe, 
New Oange do, da, Summer Barury, 
Carlina do., das Winter da, 
apple Sesi od das da, Sweet 
bit on do., Thyme, 
ng Green ure, Lemon Balm, 
Improved Dwarf a, Cartander, 
Large ken Onlon, Poaeel, 
Large Yellow do., Lavender, 
Large White do., Rosemary, 
Extra Curiad Fareley, . 
Improved Parsnip, Pennyroyal, 
Cherry Pepper. Catnip, 
Long Cayenne dan Blecam pase, 


In addition to the above we oan furnish most of the rare 
seeds in market at lowest prices, 


FLOWER SEEDS. 

We are enabled to offer our friends an assort- 
ment of flower seeds, which we think will meet 
the approbation of all. We get them from the 
most reliable sources, and believe there is no va- 
riety in the whole which is not attractive and 
worthy of cultivation. 

We shall farnish five assortments, put up in 


packages, as follows : . 
No. 1 will oontain 20 varieties. 
“ 2 aé 16 40 
46 3 40 12 44 
46 4 40 10 46 
46 5 “ 6 66 


Those packages in which is the least number of 
varieties, will contain the choicest, newest, and 
rarest seeds. . 

The price for each package sent post-paid, by 
mail, will be Osx DolLAn. Persons sending five 
dollars will receive all five assortmente, and a 
copy of our work, “ The Garden,” which is the 
best book of the kind published. 

No package contains any variety that is found 
in any other. So he who purchases the whole 
will have sixty-three different kinds. Each paper 
Contains more seeds than is usually desired for 
one garden, and it is often the case that neigh- 
bors join in sending for them. 


PACKAGE No. 1.—TWENTY VARIETIES, 


Ates atom, fragrant Globe Amaranth, mized, 
Bweet Allyssom. Hawk weed. 

China and German Asters, Hyacinth Beau. 

Double Mized Balsan, 8. Love Grass, 

Belvidere or Summer Cypiess, Lupina med. 
Campanula, Lorey’s, Mixnonetia. 


Caudy Tuft, ine mized. 
Clarkia 

Couvolvulus, mejor, mixed. 
Olly, mized. 


Nigelis—Love in a Mist, 
Animated Oats, 

Sweet Pese, mixed, 
Sweet Saltan, 


PACKAGE NO. 2.—sIXTEEN VARIETIES, 


Beositive Plant Dwarf As er, wixed. 
venus“ Louking-Glass. Lavender, 
pur. Marvel I Peru, mixed. 
Bilene, or Catchfly, Biiza Gracilis, queking grass. 
Zinnia, mixed. Acrociizeum, Everlasting flower, 
Bree of Heavy: D, Canary Bird awer. 
Love [ies Bleeding. Datura Wrighti 
Cypress Vine, Huliybock, dwarf, Itallan, mixed. 


PACKAGE No. 8.—3WELVE VARIETY 
Polyavthas, mixed. Globe Asters, Snest miz 


Portulaca mixed, Amara: oseph’, 
Swoet Rocket. Cana inated, ae r 
Polor Drummondti, mixed, Musk piant. 
Petunia, mixed. Monk and. 
ental Gourd. Mexican Poppy. 
PACKAGE NO. 4.—TEN VARIETIES 
Lantena—beaatifal. 


Porget-Me-Not. 
Hollyhocks, double, mized, 


ioe plant, Camelia Powaw balsa 
Fou: -o'clocks. Dutchman 0 Pipes zene 
Foxgloves. Honesty. 


PACKAGE No. 6.—riveE VARIETIES 


Tree Mignonette, Dwart them 

Ten Weeka’ Stock, double mixed, * ae 
extra fine. Clumatis famula, 

Bmith's Prise Balsam, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 908 Broadway, Now 


An APPEAL TO PATRIO 

For the Benefit of the Families of those who m 

IN DEFENSE OF THE FLAG OF THE U 
STATES, 


The entire profits of me sale of the PORTR 
MAJOR ANDERSON, which waa taken at Fort 


defense of the Flag of the United States, and pat 
the committee authorized to tako charge of such 
butions by the great Union Meeting of April 90th 

E. ANTHONY, 501 Broadway, New 


NOBLE MEMORIES CLUS1 
TRAD USI ER ROUND TH 


WIDOWS AND THE PATRERLESS. AND DO 
AT THE SAME TIME TO THE BRAVE AND) 


la ĩͤ K 
CORNWALL COLLEGIATE Son 


The position ofthis Institation offers unusual ady 
in healthfulness and beauty of situation, ease of ace 
freedom from injurious inflaences. A limited na 
pupils will be received into the family of the Pr 
and instructed tn any of the branches of a thorot 
glish classical or mathematical education, The 
a 1 a exclude, those whose moral el 

ou an eir companions. J 
or other information. address ERRER 

ALFRED OOX ROK, Princt al, 
Coax waLL, Onaxen So. 


6,00 AcEents WANTED, 


sell BIX New Inventions—itwo very recent, and 
value to families; all pay great profits to gents 
four stamps and get eighty pages particulara. 

oe EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, 


S 


Jenmans-Manue 


Being a New Theory and 8 
ship, Designed as a Text- 
Students. 


This is the title of a new work just issued, whi 
believed will do more to improve the penmanshi 
classes than all otbors ever before written. It teac 
only how to write, but Instructs in what good writt 
sisis. Knowing this, the stodent becomes a crit 
this polnt attained, notning but practice Is neces 


m of Practical P. 
k for Bebools aud 


make him an accomplis penman. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, foy 50 cents. AC 
WANTED.’ IAE AND WELS. 
28 Broadway, New ! 


A New Edition of 


How To Ger a Patent 


This valuable work for Inventors and Pat. 
bas nadergone a thorough revision, and 
0 


tains 
New Patent. Law Entire, 


in which many important changes have 
made. 


Sent by mail on receipt of two postage sta 
FowxR Ax WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New To 


Conversation—Its FAULTS . 
ITS GRACES. 

New edition, revised, with additione. Cloth, 0 « 

D WELLS, 906 Broadway, New Y 
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THE YOUNG GIANT OP THE WEST. 


BY A. L. STONE. 


Somenopy has called us the Younc GIANT 
or tux West. He hasn't many of the graces 
of the exguisite—this young giant—so the 
foreign artists have drawn him. The shirt- 
(frill and the patent leather and the patent airs 
of the French dandy, he doesn’t much affect. 
His clothes are thought not to sit well, to be a 
little awkwardly made and awkwardly worn. 
But he gets up early in the morning and dresses 
in kasie. He doesn’t spend much time before 
the glass. He runs his fingers through his 
hair instead of a comb—his only anriety being 
to keep it out of his eyes—and neglects the 
pomatum entirely. In the portrait, his shoes 
are broad and thick-soled, but he stands firm in 
them, and when he swings them they have 
momentum. His hands are large, but there’s 
a gripe in them. His hat brim is narrow, but 
it lets the light of heaven on his face. His 
shirt collar is high and stiff, but it keeps him 
looking straight ahead after his destiny. His 
coat is short-waieted, he doesn’t run to waste 
(waist) in broadcloth. The piece of apparel 
that clothes his nether limbs stops a little too 
soon in its downward reach, but he is growing 
so fast, 

In short, there may be found many a more 
polished-looking gentleman—fitter for ladies’ 
presenee—but there are apparent in him such 
bone and muscle—euch wiry cords about the 
loose-strung joints—such a long- armed and 
deep eliesled outfit for the wrestling of earth’s 
potentates, that the sight of him doesn’t much 
encourage these jealous ones to try @ fall. 
They may make game of him—and that’s just 
what they find him—GAME. 

But he wasn’t always a giant. He had his 
own eradling. It was a rude nursery in 
which he learned to wolk—it was a rough 
discipline that shook him free from his leading 
atrings. 

Scarce lo generations of men—and many 
an individual lifetime still wearing greenly on 
in the midst of us—span the entire length of 
our national existence -an added century and 
a half will go back to our forefathers’ first 
coming—and within these brief periods the 
germ has become the oak, the fresh-born foster- 
child of Liberty has become the youthful giant. 
NV. V. Teacher. 


Tur HTDaervrr ron Drernortwo Insects. 
—Highly important unsolicited and unexpected 
testimony from Dr. Asa Fitch, Entomologist of the 
Sta’e of New York, and the most distinguished 
auth-rity in the country. In the Country 
Gentleman of January 25th, 1861, in a lengthy 
article on the best mode of destroying insects, by 
Dr. Fitch, we find the following : 


Ia my experiments for destroyin noxious tneects, I 
pave for a long time felt the want of an efficient instru- 
mont with which to shower aud drench the leaves of trees 
and herbe with certain vegetable infusious and chemical 
solutions, to cleanse them from insect vermia thereon— 
an Instrum: nt more capscions than the syringe and more 
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economical than the garden engine. This want is at 
length fully supplied by the Hydrooult of W. T. Voen, 
manufactured by the American Hydropait Company, at 
161 Nassau Street New York. This implement, costing 
$12, ir I righty remember, and sent by express wherever 
ordered, should be in every country habitation, as a safe- 
guard against fire, if not needed for any of the several 
other uses to which itis applicuble. And the best advice 
I can give our querist, is w furnish himself with inis instru- 
ment, and when these bugs again appear on bis quince 
leaves. treat them each and every one to a dose of tobacco 
water, aloes, quaasia, aud other bitter Infusions, soap-eude, 
weak lye, limo water, eto., and long before he has ex- 
hausted tne pharmacopoeia, we think he will come to 
something that la euch an efficacious remedy for this 
insect, that, elated with the discovery, he will immodiately 
let the world know it through the columns of the Country 
Gentleman. 


ter Life Ninstrated.) 


I’M NATURB'S CHILD. 


BY MISS E. M. M. 


Tan skies are bright—the world 18 fair, 

The rippling stream, the roarieg sea, 

The mouatain breeze, the flowrets rare, 

All, all bear charms most dear to me, 
For I am Nature's child. 


I love the free, glad things of earth, 
I love the trees with verdure rife, 
Its children, when in hours of mirth 
They drown the weary cares of Ufe— 
I'm Nature's merry child. 
Horrah! hurrah! my echo brings 
A tone I fondly, ſondly greet; 
Yt shout again—and let it ring 
Unul it starts me lo my feet, 
Affrighted at the sound. 5 
The thunder-cloud, the snow-capped bill 
The Ughening's flash, the tempest’s roar, 
The wild winds whistling, piping shrill, 
Delight me ever, evermore, 
For I am very wild. 


I'm wild with joy and wild with thought, 
I'm wild with hope and wild with grief; 
I'm Nature's child—have often sought, 
Ia Nature’s tone to find rellef; 
I love her musio well. 


—— a 


QUR STHLLAR STSTENM. 


Tur grandest of all problems with which science 
has grappled, is the relation of tbe stars to each 
other. Sir William Herschell, with hia great 
telescope and bis compreheneive mind, led the way 
in this sublime etudy, and the patb which he 
marked out is now being pursued by able and 
earnest observers, alt over the civilized world. 
The results yet obtained in regard to the position 
of the fixed stars in relation to each other and 
their distance apart are neither as positive nor as 
definite as our own zolar system, still, within cer- 
taiu limits, some facts have been determined 
which almost overwhelm the mind with their in- 
conceivable grandenr. 

First, it has been ascertained that our sun is 
one of an innumerable multitude of stars whioh 
are grouped together in one collection or system, 
separated from other stars in the universe. The 
general form of this stellar system, and our posi- 
tion in it, have been roughly determined. It is 
in the form of an irregular wheel with a deep 
notch on one side, and with a portion of another 
wheel branching out from it. Our sun is situated 
pretty near the middle of the system, and about 
where the branch divides. ‘The dimensions of this 
collection of stars are ao vast, that if expreesed in 
miles they would require rows of figures of such 
confusing length as to convey no definite idea to 
the mind, and the plan has bean adopted of stat- 


ing the time a ray of light would require to tra- 
verse them. It would take a locomotive five hun- 
dred years to pass from the earth to the sun, while 
a ray of light makes the journey in eight minutes, 
and yet a ray of light, moving with the same 
velocity, would require three Fears to reach the 
nearest fixed star! In applying this measuring 
rad to our stellar system, it is found that, tbrough 
the thickness of the wheel, the distance is such 
that light would occupy 1,000 years, and through 
the diameter pot less than 10,000 years in making 
the passage! In some directions, indeed, the sys- 
tem stretches away into the depths of space be- 
yond the reach of the most powerful telescope to 
measure. 

If we pass through tbe inconceivable distance 
we have been considering, out beyond the bound- 
aries of our stellar system, we find a region of 
empty epace, destitate of stars, at all events of 
those whicb are luminons and visible. Traversing 
this void space through distances which appall the 
mind by their immensity, we find other systems 
of stars probably similar to our own. 
astronomers are now considering the possible rela- 
tion of these several clustera to each other— 
whether there is not a system of systems. Scien- 
tific American. 


REMITTANCES AND DISCOUNTS. 


Owe to the unsettled state of business affatra ta ibe 
eountry, the notes of many of the banks at a distance from 
New York are a0 unsaleable as to be subject to heavy rates 
of disoount, We are consequently obliged to suspend our 
custom of paying the exchange on drafis ; and whenever 
our frieuds send us money bearing more than three or 
four per cent, discount, we shall be obliged lo charge lt to 
their account, or deduct it from the amount of goe is sent. 
All will readily see the propriety and advantage of remit- 
ting gold, Eastern bills, or postage stamps. To-day, Apeil 
26, the bank-notes of all the States south of Mason and 
Dixon's line can not he sold for more than 50 cents on a 
dollar; Illinois, Wisconsin, and most of the Western 
States, are worth a little more. 


FRIENDS --C0-WORKERS— VOLUNTARY AGENTS, 
in every neighborhood, are invited to engage in the good 
work of extonding the elrculation of these unique and val- 
uable periodicals. A little well-directed effort, just now, 
during the long winter evenings, will doable oar list of 
readers, and thus scatter Invaluable blessings among thou- 
sands. May we not hear from yeu? 
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Jacoas Parent Pon Torro Paren Fn.x.— 
Of proper sizo for the PaxexoLocicaL and Warsa-Coss 
Jousnats—for sale at this office. These Files will pre- 
serve the Journals as nicely as if they were bound, and 
will last for years. Price 50 cents. They will be sent by 
mail, post pald, when desired. 

Fow rr awo WII, 608 Broadway, New York. 
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FOWLER AND WELLS’ JOURNALS. 


Postmasters, Clerygmen, Teachers, and others, are re- 

quested to act an Agents, and get Ciuha for 
THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 
Published monthly—sent a year for oee $1 00 
Clubs of Ten Subscribers, and exura copy to getter-up 8 00 
THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL AND HERALD OF 
HEALTH. 


Montbly—a year fi... . . . . . J aee . 91 0 
Ten Coples, and extra copy for getter-up of Club.... 5 00 


Bubroriptions commence on receipt of order, and 
PAYMENT ALWATS IN ADVANOB. 
BOTH JOURNALS MAY BE INCLUDED IN ONE 
CLUB IF DESIRED. 
Add e cen’s a year for eaoh subscriber in the Brithh 
Provinces to pay postage. 

BPICIVEN NOMDERS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
AGENTS WANTED EVEBYWHEEE. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

003 Broadway, New York. 
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LIBUT..GEN. WINFIELD SCOTT. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOORAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Gewerat Scorr’s name is familiar to every 
child in America, and is uttered with respect 
wherever the English language is spoken. His 
portrait, also, is nearly as familiar to the 
public as his name, The likeness of him, 
which we present, was taken some fifteen 
years ago, when he may be said to have 
achieved the zenith of his power as a man 
and a general, and had then just performed 
some of the most extraordinary military 


achievements in the world’s history in his 


brilliant capture of Vera Cruz, and all the 
other strongholds on the road to Mexico, and 
finally entered into the boasted “ Halls of the 
Montezumas.”’ 

General Scott’s constitution is most remark- 
able. He stands about six feet five inches 
high, and is well-proportioned throughout. His 
broad and deep chest and his long and well-de- 
veloped body evince most excellent vital 


PORTRAIT OF LIEUT.-GEN. WINFIELD SOOTT, v. s. A. 


organs, and lay the foundation for health, im- 
mense physical power, and long life. His 
head is in proportion to his body, large, but 
not too large. One of the great secrets of his 
success is, that he has vital steam enough al- 
ways to work his brain to the very best ad- 
Vantage. When the brain is too large for the 


body, the manifes- 
tations of the mind 
are uneven, some- 
times brilliant, at 
other times wanting 
in power, 

The organization 
before us indicates 
a great development 
of the middle and 
lower portions of 
the forehead, show- 
ing large percep- 
tive organs and an 
excellent memory of 
details and particu- 
lars, in short, a 
practical mind, one 
that can not only 
take in a wide range 
of subjects, but fol- 
low them all down 
to their minutest 
detail, and keep in 
mind all facts and 
conditions calculat- 
ed to modify or in- 
fluence results. 

Another leading 
trait in the charac- 
ter of Scott is his 
great development 
of Order, which 
leads him to organize systematically all his 
plans and purposes. Another strong trait is 
Constructiveness, which gives him the power 
of forming complicate combinations in such a 
manner that all parts of his plans shall work 
in harmony. He can do many things at a 
time, or take into account many facts and cir- 
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cumstances which act upon each other to pro- 
duce modified results. His organ of Human 
Nature, or the power to understand mind and 
motive, to measure men and know how to 
guide, control, and employ them, is a strong 
trait in his character. He has large Benevo- 
lence, whieh is indicated by the great height 
of the head from the root of the nose upward. 
Wherover Benevolenee ean be employed as a 
source of influence or means of doing good, 
he is never found wanting. His Venera- 
tion is also large. This gives him a high 
respeet for authority and law, as well as for 
things and subjects which are sacred and re- 
ligious, and in conjunction with his Order, 
Constructiveness, and Approbativeness, tends 
to establish in his character great regard for 
punctilio in respect to courtesy, duty, and 
obligation, and the manner of fulfilling them. 

General Scott's head is broad, but not ex- 
ceedingly so. He has sufficient force and 
severity of character; but the height of his 
heed, or the strength of his moral sentiments, 
tends to modify the sterner elements of his 
disposition. He has courage and executive 
force, and great driving energy; but these 
qualities not being predominant over the 
moral and sympathetical elements of his 
nature, he seldom loses the control of his 
temper, or does from haste or heat an in- 
judicious act. In the hour of battle, he 
evinces unbending force; bat in the hour of 
victory he shows compassion, justice, and re- 
gard for the rights and interests even of his 
enemies. 

His social organs are large. In the family 
circle he is playful, pliable, and paternal. 
We remember to have seen one of his daugh- 
“ters, when about fifteen years of age, playfully 
taking all manner of childlike liberties with 
him ; and we saw in him, then, nothing of the 
warrior or governor of armies, but the fond 
and affectionate father, yielding patiently to 
inconvenience, and what most men would con- 
sider annoyance ; and yet that keen blue eye 
of his which, when his mind is excited on 
great subjects, flashes like an eagle's, was as 
mellow and gentle as a woman’s. 

That part of General Scott's character 
which has been least understood, and for 
which he has been chiefly criticised, remains 
to be considered, and this has to do with his 
Approbativeness and Self-Esteem. The latter 
orgen is large, and imparts to his character 
dignity, self-reliance, and, with large Firm- 
ness, great determination, a disposition to ac- 
cept responsibilities, and to bear burdens in 
the hour of trial without flinching or self- 
distrust. This gives him pride and power to 
command, and comparative coolness iu times 
of greatest responsibility ; but the rough edge 
of this quality, as it was seen in Jackson and 
some others, is in General Scott softened by his 
moral sentiments and esthetic tastes in part, 
but ehiefly by his excessive love of approba- 
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tion. The manifestation of this faculty some- 
times appearing in an undue degree, General 
Scott has been blamed and ridiculed. He has 
been charged with being fond of dress and 
military display, of fuss and feathers ;”’ and 
his style of correspondence has been criticised 
for possessing the same quality. The basis 
for these criticisms of his character arises from 
this love of reputation which sometimes is re- 
dundant in its manifestations; but when we 
consider that it is also one of the strongest 
incentives to great and glorious achievements 
in the soldicr, moved by patriotism and heroic 
valor to carry his flag to victory whenever he 
meets a foe, to face the cannon’s mouth and 
any and every danger; when it is considered, 
moreover, that from this faculty, though it 
may be sometimes abused, arises the desire for 
an unspotted character, and a fame above the 
reach of reproach, or even question, the 
reader may see a thousand causes for rejoicing 
in the large development of this faculty in our 
subject, where he finds only occasion to regret 
its power and activity in consequence of these 
little frothy aberrations of vanity, in respect 
to which those who are not his friends have 
found fault. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Great purposes are accomplished more by 
thoughtful calculation than by large sums of 
money or numerous bodies of men. One 
thoroughly shrewd and competent financier 
has more power in Wall Street than a couple 
of score of ordinary brokers; one sound and 
consistent statesman is the helm to a legisla- 
tive body; and one thoroughly accomplished 
soldier will do more for the well ordering of 
an army than fifty mediocre generals and 
captains. The world has produced few great 
military leaders—men whose strategic acu- 
men could successfully control immense bodies 
of armed troops. All countries and all times 
have produced such men. Great occasions 
have always found some mighty intellect to 
direct them to a wise and successful issue. 

No living man more combines all the grand 
elements of a successful soldier than our own 
Scott. Patriotio without being selfish, brave 
without rashness, prudent, but never weak, 
always cool and collected, he takes in the 
whole matter in hand with a calm and a 
steady view, never precipitating his plana, and 
never flinching in the hour of mortal peril. 
In times of danger hitherto, he has given 
evidence of his perfect generalship, and in this 
hour of the country’s trial, no man is found so 
suitable to carry out the plans of the govern- 
ment as their well-beloved and confidently. 
trusted Lieulenant-General. 

Winfield Scott, the sou of a farmer, by the 
name of William Scott, was born near Peters- 
burg, Virginia, on the 13th of June, 1786. 
He was the youngest of two sons, and had 
three sisters. His father dying when he was 
a child, his mother with a small property, and 


ve hima 
good education. He chose the legal profession, ) 
and was admitted to the bar in 1806, at tbe 
age of twenty. When the war of 1812 broke | 
out he applied for and received a gommission 
of captain of artillery, and accompanied Gen. 
Hull in his inglorious campaign. 

The first battle of our young here was 
fought at Queenstown Heights, under com- 
mission from Madison as lieutenant-colonel, 
with a force of some four hundred men, 
against a British force of thirteen hundred 
men; and, although defeated, such was the 
desperate valor with which he held out against 
the overwhelming odds, that the victory seemed 
rather to hover over the American than the 
British flag. 

On being exchanged, Scott again repaired to 
the ground of his former exploits, where he was 
engaged in several lesset actions, with success, 
until midsummer, when he took Fort Erie, 
and fought the bloody battles of Chippewa 
and Lundy’s Lane, in which he exhibited a 
rare mature military knowledge, and fought 
with a bravery that insured suceess under the 
most fearful circumstances. In this last ac- 
tion he was severely wounded, and had to be 
borne on a litter to Buffalo, thence to Wil- 
liamstown, and afterward to Geneva. After 
recovering sufficiently, he slawly journeyed 
toward Philadelphia, whither he repaired for 
further surgical aid. Congress voted him a 
large gold medal, inscribed with the names of 
“ Chippewa” and Niagara,” and bearing his 
likeness. The States of New York and Vir- 
ginia likewise bestowed a similar high com- 
pliment by votes of thanks, and making him 
valuable gifts. 

After the war General Scott served his 
country in several capacities, both as a soldier 
and a civilian, and his name has been con- 
nected with every presidential campaign since 
1828. In 1841, by the death of Genera] Ma- 
comb, he became commander-in-chief of the 
army. Previous to this, he had been sent 
several times to quell the revolts of some of 
our most restless tribes of Indians, and was 
chosen by Jackson as the leader of the army 
that was to put down South Carolinian nul- 
lifleation. He was also ordered to Maine, in 
1839, to adjust the difficulties between that 
State and the British government respecting 
our north-eastern boundary, and his mission 
was conducted with skill and wisdom. 

The brilliant military career of General 
Soott in the late Mexican war not only reflects 
the highest glory on his name, as the chief 
who planned and executed all the movements 
of the American army, from the bombard- 
ment of San Juan de Ulloa to the capture of 
Mexico, but forms one of the most glorious 
military campaigns on record. It took the 
world by surprise, and established forever the 
chivalrous courage and military prowess of 
our citizen soldiery. When we consider the 
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fearful odds he had to encounter, and take 
into account the fact that he fought the enemy 
on his own soil, having to contend with all the 
deadly influences of climate, we feel that we 
can confidently assert that it has no parallel 
in the history of niodern warfare. 

We have no time to follow the hero in detail 
throughout that splendid campaign. Suffice 
it to say that under the wall of San Juan de 
Ulloa ; in the disposition made of the city and 
castle after the surrender ; in the orderly line 
of march taken up ftom Vera Cruz to the 
capital; in the heroic storming of Cerro 
Gordo; t.e capture of Jalapa; the taking of 
Perote; the occupation of Puebla; the ne- 
gotiations carried on while the enemy rested 
awhile at this latter place; the battle of Con- 
treras; the fall of San Antonia; the bloody 
action of Churubusco ; the fight at Molino del 
Rey; the bombardment and storming of the 
almost inaccessible Chapultepec; and the final 
triumphant entrance into the capital of 
Mexico; in all these masterpieces of military 
execution, the head and the hand of the com- 
mander-in-chief are seen, and place him at 
once among the great successful military 
heroes of modern times. 

General Scott was now virtually the Gov- 
ernor of Mexico, and he became sole director 
of public affairs. His position was novel and 
difficult in the extreme. Alone he performed 
the duties of Commander-in-chief, President 
of the country, and Secretary of the Treasury. 
In no respect did he fail, and in no respect did 
he come short of the highest expectations of 
his government. 

On the establishment of peace General 
Seott returned in triumph to his home, to 
receive the congratulations of his friends and 
the thanks of his countrymen. 

In 1852, General Scott received tho regular 
nomination of the Whig party for the office of 
President of the United States. He failed 
being raised to that high honor, and his place 
was filled by the regularly nominated Demo- 
eratio candidate. 

Shortly after this he received the appoint- 
ment of Lieutenant-General of the Army of 
the United States, an office just created by 
Congress, and which has been filled by no 
other. It is the highest military office in the 
United States army, and General Scott has 
since filled it with the most eminent ability. 

In 1859, General Scott was sent by the 
government to Washington Territory to adjust 
the difficulties relative to the occupation of 
San Juan Island. in Nugent’s Sound, a mission 
which he executed with great sagacity and 
perfect success. 

Since the accomplishment of this great 
work, General Scott has resided at the capital 
of his country, actively discharging the im- 
portant duties of his high office, winning the 
approbation of his government, and securing 
the good opinion of all his fellow-citizens. 
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Here his life seemed passing to a quiet and 


peaceful elose, emblazoned with a halo of 


glory. But such was not the ordination of 
Divine Providence. The serious troubles 
which for the past ſew months have been un- 
happily distracting our country, have again 
called him to arms and to the councils of the 
nation. Here, at the age of seventy-five 
years, he shows himself the same great, 
calm, strong mind he has ever been in all 
Important emergencies. His counsel in the 
cabinet, and hia far-reaching and compre- 
hensive sagacity in the management of the 
armies of the government, show that the 
vigor of his intellect has not abated a jot, and 
the elasticity and endurance of his gigantio 
frame have not diminished under the burden 


of years. 
— OO ee 


HABIT. 


Hasrr is said to be second nature; and it 
often becomes equivalent to first nature; or, 
that is to say, superior to all that is natural 
in man. 

The ordinary meaning of habit is the doing 
of anything with such frequeney that it be- 
comes easy, and so that we almost do it imper- 
ceptibly, or until the doing of it becomes an 
apparent necessity to our comfort. 

It is said that man is a creature of habit, 
and this is very well, provided the habits of 
the man be right. 

The faculty of Order seems to lie at the 
foundation of all natural and legitimate habits. 
It gives us a disposition to have a rule of 
action; to do things which are necessary to 
be done daily or hourly in some systematic 
manner, and thus doing, the custom grows 
into habit, until we perform duties almost 
automatically. ; 

Everybody knows there are certain things 
which we do that may be unpleasant in them- 
selves until by frequency of doing we form the 
habit, and then can not well break away from 
it. Suppose a door or gate to latch with diffi- 


culty, so that we are obliged to take special 


pains with it every time we pass through it, 
we become accustomed to the annoying 
hindrance, to this painstaking effort ; and after 
the difficulty shall have been removed, aud 
the door made to latch by being merely pushed 
together, we still stop to lift the latch and 
coax it to shut; and such a habit will last 
perhaps several weeks before, by daily 
practice, we get used to the new condition of 
things. 

A friend of ours once remarked that he had 
a pair of boots that could count and measure 
distances, and explained by saying that at a 
friend’s house there were several steps, one of 
which was an inch higher than the others. 
When he commenced to go there, he always 
stubbed his toe on this higher step; but be- 
Coming accustomed to it, his boots knew 
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which was the step automatically, and would 
count and measure the steps without any 
blunder: but,“ said he, “ my friend has had 
the steps overhauled and reduced to one height; 
and now my boots insist on making an extra 
high step where it was formerly necessary to do 
it.“ This is kabit; and though at first in- 
convenient, eustom makes it quite as incon- 
venient to change back to what is right and 
proper. Observe a boy who is learning to 
smoke; what a face he makes up! how pale he 
looks about the lips as his stomach revolts at 
the nauseous practice! But, ambitious to do like 
the rest, to act like a man, he “conquers his 
prejudices” with laborious pertinaeity, he 
strives for the mastery ; and in less than twelve 
months he has become so addicted to the use 
of this nauseous narcotic that he finds it very 
diffioult to break away from it, and, if question- 
ed on the subject, he will say, as do those who 
drink liquor and coffee, that he uses it because 
he has got in the habit of it, but that he 
could break away from it and east it behind 
his back at any moment that he thought 
it necessary and were to make up his mind 
to do it. But let him try it onee, and he will 
find that the habit has taken root with every 
fiber of his being. We presume that those 
who have used tobaceo for years, and made an 
attempt to conquer the habit, have found it ten 
times more difficult to do without it than they 
did to form the habit, thoagh we can imagine 
nothing more unnatural and more difficult than 
to become accustomed to the use of the vile 
weed. The truth is, nearly everything we use 
in the way of food and drink which is liable to 
injure us, becomes the basis of what we call 
habit. A man may eat bread, vegetables, 
fruit, and anything that is really serviceable, 
and drink water, and he will be conscious of 
having formed no habit in the matter. Wecan 
dismiss potatoes, if we may have bread, or the 
reverse. We can change from one kind of 
fruit to another without feeling any essential 
loss. But let a man accustom himself to the 
use of condiments, and in a short time he thinks 
he must have mustard, or something else, on 
his food. It appears tasteless without. Let 
him drink tea or coffee—he forms a yearning 
habit which will show itself the instant that 
it is denied gratification. Alcoholic liquors 
and tobacco come under the same category. A 
glass of brandy before dinner, and a cigar after 
it, in thousands of cases, constitate as much a 
part of the dinner as what a man eats at the 
table, and it takes the whole to satisfy him; 
while a man who is not accustomed to the 
brandy and tobacco dines with the other man, 
and is quite as well satisfied without this be- 
ginning and ending as his companion is with 
them. 

A little girl ten years old was bronght into 
ont office by her mother for an examination. 
She was remarkably plethoric in her constitu- 
tion, and strongly predisposed to have a tend- 
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ency of blood to the brain. We advised that 
she should not learn to drink coffee ; or, if she 
used it, to cease to do so, when the little thing 
looked up artlessly and said, Oh! I can not 
possibly do without coffee.” She had a formed 
habit before the age of ten, so that she thought 
it impossible to surrender it. 
Many persons have a habit of nibbling their 
nails, and keeping them gnawed off dewn to the 
quick. Children frequently have this habit, 
and break themselves from it. A gentleman 
who was addicted to this habit said he would 
give thousands of dollars to be rid of it; but, 
said he, “ I can not break myself of it; I even 
gnaw my glove fingers into holes. We ad- 
vised him to wear thimbles on all his fingers, 
if he could not otherwise break the habit. 
Since habit is so imperious in its eravings, 
it is a matter of the first consequence to all 
persons, more especially to the young, to in- 
dulge no practice which, when consolidated 
into habit, shall be detrimental to health, in- 
convenient to the pocket, or subversive of 
morals. 
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BLIND TOM. 


Messrs. Epitors—There is in Covington, 
Kentueky, opposite this oity, a musical wonder, 
a negro boy known as Bind Tom.“ He does 
not know a letter of the alphabet, nor one note 
in music frem another, and yet he is astonish- 
ing the people by his wonderful performances 
on the banjo. He plays the most difficult 
pieces after having heard them onoe, plays 
two different tunes and sings another piece at 
‘the same time, yet he is a stupid idiot. A few 
nights ago, a piece was composed expressly 
for the occasion—a most difficult piece—and 
after hearing it once he played it correctly, 
singing Dixie” at the same time. 

Some of the editors in this city have said 
that this upsets the science of Phrenology, as 
the organs of Time, Tune, and Imitation are 
almost entirely wanting. 

Will you give your opinion on the subject 
through the JournaL, and refute this slander 
on the science of Phrenology ? N. E. F. 

CixoxxarI, O. 

Ans. It is a little singular that men wise 
enough to be editors should not understand 
distinetly that à person like this boy Tom, who 
is idiotic, and has, eonsequently, if the brain 
be bealthy, a small development of the regions 
of the intellect, should not also know that the 
organs of Tune and Time may be decidedly 
large, and not make a great external develop- 
ment. The other powers of the intellect being 
weak and the organs small, those which are 
developed and active like Time and Tune, 
have ample room to expand without making 
much external development. Besides, we have 
not seen the head, and are not disposed to 
accept the criticism of these men respecting 
Time and Tune. Most persons who attempt to 


criticise Phrenology in this way know so little 
of the subject that they are not able to de- 
termine the developments of well-balanced 
heads ; but they are not slow to rush to con- 
clusions in cases of partial idiocy like the one 
in question. They are obliged to recognize 
one of the first principles of Phrenology, 
namely, the plurality of the faculties, in pre- 
senting a case of general idiocy with one of 
two faculties not only as active and strong as 
they are ever found in persons of first-class 
intellect, but more than this, exhibiting all the 
marks of the highest order of musical genius. 
The couclusion is jnevitable, therefore, that 
musical genius is not merely an intellectual 
power, and that there is a special talent for 
music independent of general intellect, We 
do not regard the case of Blind Tom, therefore, 
as any argument against Phrenology. 

Twenty years ago, while the writer was 
lecturing in South Deerfield, Mass., a physi- 
cian presented the skull of a person for 
examination, By placing a light inside the 
skull, we discovered that the entire frontal 
bone, where the intellectual organs are lo- 
cated, was exceedingly thick, except at the 
location of the organ of Tune; and the skull 
was described as being that of a female, as 
having all the propensities and passions active, 
bat the intellect decidedly dull, if not idiotic, 
with the exception of the single organ of 
Tune. The physician who presented the 
skull, remarked that the skull was that 
of a female who was intelligent until some 
nine or ten years of age, when, in consequence 
of fits, the intellect was destroyed ; and that she 
exhibited a high degree of musical talent, and 
that this was the only mental faculty that 
seemed to be active, but the passions and pro- 
pensities, as we had stated, were decidedly 
strong. The doctor had regarded this skull as 
an objection to the truth of Phrenology, but 
at once yielded his skepticism when this ob- 
jection was explained. 

There are many cases of idiocy, and of 
partial development, which might not be easy, 
during life, for the beat practical phrenologists 
to decipher correctly ; but it should be re- 
membered that cases of this kind afford no 
just argument against Phrenology in general, 
no more, indeed, than a distorted spine or mal- 
formed vital organs disturb the general laws 
of Anatomy and Physiology, or the propriety 
of studying these on the basia of the general 
laws by which they are governed. Anti- 
phrenologists are driven to a poor shift when 
they must take a blind idiotic negro boy whom 
they confess to be a musical genius, and bring 
him forward as an argument to overthrow 
Phrenology. Why don’t they take the in- 
telligent, the men of varied attainments and di- 
verse character and disposition, and bring them 
forward as an argument against Phrenology ; 
for if Phrenology be not true, normal develop- 


ments would furnish the best possible argu- 
ments to overthrow it. 
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JAS. CAPHN ADAMS, TEE GRIZZLY 
BEAR HUNTER 


Tuerx are few persons who have not heard 
of Adams, the bear hunter. Many thousand 
persons saw his menagerie of grizzly bears in 
New York a year ago, which collectiop is now 
at Barnum’s American Museum ; but Adams 
himself, a few months ago, paid the debt of | 
nature. He was born in Medway, Mass., 
October 20th, 1807, and was brought up to the 
occupation of a shoemaker; but being of a 
roving disposition, while still a youth he 
hired himself to a company of showmen as a 
collector of wild beasts, and employed himself 
with success in hunting in the forests of 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. He 
subsequently received a severe injury in the 
spine by the attack of a refractory Bengal 
tiger in the possession of his employers; and 
for the next fifteen years, being obliged to dis- 
continue his employment as a hunter, he re- 
sumed his trade. Having accumulated some 
money, he engaged in the shoo trade in St. 
Louis, where he was burned out and lost all. 
The “gold fever’ by this time breaking out in 
California, he repaired thither in 1849. He 
went into the mountains, and followed various 
occupations—mining, trading, farming, and 
stock-raising. Sometimes he was rich, at 
other times poor—had many thousand dollars 
worth of eattle stolen from him in a single 
night; and thus harassed in the fall of 1852, 
disgusted with the world and dissatisfied with 
himself, he abandoned all schemes for the ao- 
cumulation of wealth, and took up his abode 
in the wildest parts of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, resolved to make the wildernese 
his home and wild beasts his companions. 
He was temperate, and his laborious oecupa- 
tions had hardened his frame, so that to walk 
during a whole day, or endure hunger and 
thirst, was comparatively easy. It had been 
a part of his early education to shoot well, and 
he was well qualified, therefore, for mountain 
life and bunting. After spending some time 
in the mountains, alone depending upoa his 
wife for support, his brother, who had ac- 
quired some property in mining, followed him, 
and they formed a copartnership, the brother 
to furnish the necessary funds while he was 
to engage in the capture of wild beasts for 
menageries. For this purpose he turned north- 
ward to Oregon. 

We have not room to desoribe, as it has beon 
done at length, in a work entitled Adventures 
of James Capen Adams, and published by 
Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co., of Boston, sll 
the imminent peril or hair-breadth escapes in 
his conflict with the grizzly bears or other wild 
animals in the mountains. 

In December last we gave a detailed account 
in Life Illustrated of many of the terrific on- 
sets which Adams had with the bears and 
other animals, one of which was a severe in- 
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jury of the head and brain by a bear, in Which 
he lost a considerable portion of the top of the 
skull. When we saw him last year exhibit 
his bears in New York, he took off the cover- 
ing, or dressing, from his head, and gave us an 
opportunity of seeing it; but we were quite as 
intent on making an observation of the form 
of his head as of the wound, which finally 
caused his death but a few months afterward. 
The portrait which we give of him shows 
nothing of his phrenology, save his large Per- 
ceptives; but those who are familiar with 
temperament will see in his large chest the 
basis of great endurance and power, and will 
also see in his features sharpness, and the in- 
dications of fineness, evincing clearness of 
mind, persistency and earnestness of feeling. 
His head, as we observed by examination, show- 
ed large Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
combined with very great Philoprogenitive- 
ness, first-rate practical intellect, good me- 
chanical talent, and uncommon firmness and 
self-reliance. The following account of the 
post-mortem examination, by Dr. J. H. Warren, 
which we copy from the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, will be interesting to our 
readers : 


EPITHELIAL GROWTH FROM THE DURA MA- 
TER, FOLLOWING AN INJURY — ABSCESS IN 
THE BRAIN, 


This, as it appears under the microscope 
(power of two hundred and fifty), is a very re- 
markable development of epithelioma.* 

Case.—James C. Adams, aged forty-seven, 
when about two years old, fell into the fire, 
and burnt the top of his head so severely, 
that adjoining portions of the parietal bones 
came away, leaving an opening as large as a 
silver dollar, from which there was a constant 
discharge until about seven years ago, when, 
in an encounter with a grizzly bear, he had 
hia scalp turned down over his eyes. After 
this wound, his head entirely healed, and re- 
mained well till two years ago, when, while 
correcting some member of his happy family 
of animals in a cage, an ungentlemanly man- 
monkey dropped down upon his head, and 
clawed, bit, and tore it open again. It was 
now found impossible to heal it, as an epithe- 
lial growth attacked the dura mater, and very 
rapidly developed into a most unsightly dis- 
case. The growth extended through the osse- 
ous opening, one inch above the scalp, present- 
ing a vivid-red appearance, not unlike the 
crest of a fowl, The interstices were filled 
with offensive pus. The disease extended 
from the left temple toward the right, four 
inches, and about three and a half in the op- 
posite direction. The brain was seen to rise 
and fall distinctly. If a spasmodic effort was 
made, like sneezing, the whole tumor would 


> A Gne skin, Uke that which covers the lips and mu- 
cous membrane. The dura mater is the membrane which 
Incloses the brain. 
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rise up half an inch above 
its usual height, and, at 
such times, emitted a sin- 
gular odor, similar to that 
of burning phosphorus. 
This same odor was ap- 
parent during the convul- 
sions to be mentioned here- 
after. Hemorrhage, at 


such times, occasionally 
occurred ; it also took iy 

place at the slightest \) 
touch, such as removing 

the dressing, if a little dry 

or adherent. He at times 

appeared cheerful, but was 

not generally inclined to 

converse. Whether this 

arose from the lonely hab- 

its of a hunter’s life, or 

the disease, I am unable 

to say. Lam inclined to $= 

the opinion, that both op- Ye 
erated to depress his nat- ÝR; . 
ural buoyancy of mind. | 

For the last eighteen 
months of his life, the dis- 
ease extended so rapidly = * 
as to produce great pros- Qe py 
tration of strength. Al- 
though he boasted that he 
had disease enough to kill 
most men, he said that he 
should fulfill his engage- 
ment to perform with his 
trained bears that season, 
and then die ; which result 
speedily followed, as he 
had predicted. 

Nothing of interest occurred until within 
about four weeks of his death, when paralysis 
of the right side took place, after a convulsion 
which attacked him in the horse-cars. The 
convulsions continued at intervals, until his 
death, which followed about four weeks after 
their first appearance. He suffered a good 
deal of pain at times. 

Sectio Cadaveris, sixteen hours after death. 
Body emaciated ; rigor mortis moderate. The 
whole of the diseased mass had receded from 
the surface three quarters of an inch, and pre- 
sented that white appearance so well described 
by Rokitansky in his works on Pathological 
Anatomy, in which may be found a very full 
description of epithelial cancer, Upon re 
moving the calvuria, the dura mater was 
found adherent entirely around the edge of the 
opening, and extending back for about an inch. 
Upon the right side, the dura mater adhered 
slightly to the arachnoid, beneath the growth. 
Upon the other, the membranes were replaced 
by a dense white tissue, which firmly adhered 
to the brain itself over a surface about an inch 
in diameter. Bencath this was an abscess 
about an inch in diameter, which in all prob- 
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ability communicated with the ventricles, as 
they contained about an ounce of pus. 

The weight of the brain, with the dura ma- 
ter and epithelial growth attached, was four 
pounds. 

It is interesting, in connection with this 
case, to allude to that of our distinguished 
friend, Dr. M. Swett, of Maine. In this, a 
large portion of the frontal and malar bones 
was blown off by the discharge of a cannon. 
But in the patient (Stewart), if I remember 
correctly, a false membrane, or curtain-like 
covering, extended over the denuded surface, 
and afforded a fair amount of protection. In 
our case, the diseased dura mater could be 
seen throngh the opening for many years, and 
yet the patient enjoyed a fair share of health, 
and was in intellect by no means deficient. 
His father died of the same disease in the face. 


Kxowirxbor can not be acquired without 
pains and application. It is troublesome, and 
like deep digging for pure water: but when 
once you come to tho springs, they rise up and 


meet you. 
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SELP-RELIANCH AND SHLP-DIS- 
TRUST. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


Loox about you, my friends, whatever 
may be your age or experience; stand up, and 
look about you on every side, while the great 
multitude go hurrying by you in a oloud of 
dust; fix your eye upon their acknowledged 
readers ; call to mind every distinguished man 
you know, whatever may be his condition, 
business, or history; every great man you 
ever heard of, whether among men of business, 
painters, or poets, mechanics or lawyers, 
soldiers or statesmen, sculptors or architects, 
ministers of the gospel or merchant princes, 
and you will find, however they may disagree 
in everything else, that in one thing they are 
all alike, and all of a family. You will al- 
ways find them remarkable for a generous con- 
fidence in themselves—in other words, for a 
hearty self-reliance. ` 

And again. If you will call up before you 
all those of your acquaintances who are most 
remarkable for inefficiency and helplessness ; 
all those who, notwithstanding their many 
virtues, are a burthen to themselves and to 
everybody else; all whom everybody pities 
and nobody helps—all whom it is in vain to 
help, my life on it, whatever may be their 
business talent, their genius, their virtue, tbeir 
resources, or their connections, they are all, to 
a man, affected with a disqualifying self-dis- 
trust. It is in vain that they lift up their 
voices and try to stand erect; to be as other 
men are, who prosper iu the great business of 
life, decided, prompt, and vigorous, unwaver- 
ing and resolute. It is vain that, urged on 
every side by the obligations of society—by 
the duties of a citizen or of a son, of a husband 
or of a father—by the admonitions of the ex- 
perienced, or by the entreaties of friends—it is 
in vain that such people ever pretend to have 
confidence in themselves. If you watch their 
eyes you will see them change color; if you 
listen to their voices, you will detect a distant 
quaver, showing that after all they have suf- 
fered, and felt, and hoped and promised, they 
have no faith in vhemselves, God help us! 
What are we good for? is written upon their 
very foreheads. 

Modesty and humility are virtues—but 
what is self-distrust? What the humiliating 
sensation of helplessness, of perpetual depend- 
ence, of utter worthlessness, when cast upon 
our own resources? Are these virtues? 

Arrogance and presumption are vices; and 
self-conceit a pitiable weakness. So say the 
world. So believe the loud, unreasoning 
multitude—yet no great man ever lived who, 
at some period of his life, was not remarkable 
for arrogance, or presumption, or self-conceit— 
in the opinion of others. Long before he had 
got his growth, or taken the stand conceded to 
him at last by acclamation, depend upon it, 


he was looked upon as exceedingly presumptu- 
ous, vain, and obstinate. 

And how could it ever be otherwise? Great 
men are distinguished by great plans—perse- 
vered in till they are accomplished. Little 
men by no plans at all—by continnal waver- 
ing and shifting—by a want of originality, or 
steadfastness, or both. 

But great plans are of slow growth. It 
takes a whole generation, perhaps a whole life 
—nay, peradventure, whole centuries for them 
to ripen. 
example, were not for his life—they were for 
the life of a nation. And when Napoleon 
blasted the Alps, and launched armies like 
thunderbolts from among the stars—even then 
he was but preparing a preface to the Code 
Napoleon, which, of itself, was but a single 
chapter in the Biography, not of a Man, but 
of an Empire. 

Being of slow.growth, great plans must have 
their beginnings afar off; generally, therefore, 
in comparative youth, when the heart is 
kindling with enthusiasm—heaving with a 
vast and generous hope—sweltering with 
ambition; the ambition fo be—and to be re- 
membered—it matters little wherefore, when 
that mighty furnace—the youthful heart—is in 
full blast, with dreams of power and progress, 
of change and transmutation. 

But in comparative youth, should the high 
purposes of a man be revealed to the sleepy 
thousands about him, how could it be other- 
wise than that they should believe him pos- 
sessed ; either beside himself with presump- 
tion, or carried away by self-conceit ; either a 
madman or a fool! 

No great work was ever yet accomplished 
which, in its beginning, was not looked upon 
as impossible by the greatest and wisest men 
of the day. Believe you that if Cesar, or 
Cortez, or Napoleon, or Wellington had ac- 
knowledged their plans or their hopes to the 
world, in the very outset of their career, they 
would not have been pitied for their folly, or 
regarded with amazement and derision! If 
Galileo, in his boyhood, had prophesied of the 
stars, and told others how he walked among 
the constellations in his dreams, where would 
have been found one to listen to him with 
patience? And when Franklin, already past 
his youth, went up and touched his knuckle to 
the key, at the risk of certain death—for to 
him it was the key of a great mystery in 
heaven, and for aught he knew, when he 
touched the damped string, the thunders of the 
bottomless pit might have consumed him— 
believe you that even Franklin would have 
been permitted to acknowledge to those about 
him what he really hoped and expected, with- 
out being denounced for a madman or a fool? 
Had he done so in the market-place, through 
which he had wandered a few years before, 
munching a two-penny loaf, would he not 
have been packed off to a lunatic hospital? 


The institutions of Lycurgus, for: 
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And what would have become of his reputa- 
tion for modesty? Once triumphant, with the 
whole world on his side, there would be no 
danger in avowing what it was that had 
tempted him so to risk his life. But, had the 
bright thunder fallen upon him when he 
touched that key, had he been lifted from the 
earth a blackened corpse, what living man 
was there, of all this world, who would not 
have pitied his rashness or shuddered at his 
presumption? He would have gone down to 
all future ages as another Prometheus, thunder- 
blasted for his awful hope, in the very act of 
stealing fire from heaven. And pious men 
would have wondered and lifted up their 
hands to the sky; and all would have ac- 
knowledged that he had deserved his fate—poor 
man—for having rushed into the holy of 
holies without putting off his shoes—for hav- 
ing touched the ark without leave; for “ fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread.” Lo! the 
stout-heartedness of such men! They not 
only “ stake their lives upon the throw,“ and 
“stand the hazard of the die,” but they stake 
what to them in ten thousand times more 
precious than life—their reputation for common 
sense. 

And Arkwright, and Watt, and Ferguson, 
and Brindley, and Fulton—which of them all, 
even when best satisfied of their final success, 
would have been permitted to reveal themselves 
otherwise than at the risk of being hooted to 
death ? 

„Much learning hath made thee mad,” is 
always the answer of unthinking power to him 
who talks of mysterious things before the 
multitude, It is in vain that he would reply, 
“Iam not mad, most noble Festus! I speak 
the words of truth and soberness.” They 
dare not believe, leat thrones might be tumbled 
to the earth, and the nations be lifted up. 

Has it not been so always and everywhere, 
that just in proportion to the disclosures of their 
plans and hopes, by the great men of every 
age, in advance of their consummation, has 
been the lack of sympathy and faith on the 
part of the world? To preserve a character 


for modesty, or common sense, indeed, such 


men are obliged to withhold these revelations. 
Call to mind the difficulties of Mahomet, of 
Calvin, of Columbus, of Gustavus Adolphus, 
of Fulton, of Ledyard, of Galileo, of Harvey, 
of Gall and Spurzheim, of all, indeed, who 
have been greatly distinguished, aud you will 
find two things to be always true of the whole: 
First, that they were upheld by a strength of 
purpose—a holy self-reliance, which nothing 
could quench or abate ; and secondly, chat al- 
though they never betrayed themselves to the 
world till their great works were accomplished, 
nor ever permitted a thousandth part of their 
good opinion of themselves to leak out, even 
before their best friends, their difficulties were 
multiplied at every disclosure, their character 
for common sense put in jeopardy by every 
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revelation, and they themselves were regarded 
even by their patrons as little better than 
visionaries, whom it would do no harm to let 
have their own way for a while, since, at the 
worst, glorious simpletons ! they were nobody’s 
enemies but their own. 

Most of these great men were obliged to tell 
their story in the highways; to let the multi- 
tade into their storehouses and laboratories for 
a penny a- piece, as it were, having not the 
means, like Tycho Brahe or Sir Humphrey 
Davy, to carry on their experiments by them- 
selves. And yet, how they suffered! And 
they would have been made to suffer a thou- 
sand times more hed the leading philosophers 
of their age, to say nothing of the world, been 
permitted to look into their hearts, or even to 
guess at the hopes they entertained, or the 
opinion they had of themselves. What would 
have become of Sir Humphrey Davy’s reputa- 
tion for modesty if he had foretold the safety- 
lamp? Just what became of poor Fulton’s, 
when he undertook to set the North River 
a-fire. Have you forgotten—or have you never 
heard of what they said of Oliver Evans, the 
millwright, or of Perkins, the manufacturer 
of steam-gnns and copper-plates, unburstable 
engines and tunnery-vats—one of the most in- 
genious mechanics the world ever saw-—when 
the former undertook to prophesy that carriages 
would be run, clothes washed, and potatoet 
boiled by steam, within fifty years from the 
day he wrote, and the latter to declare thas 
he could throw a ton weight of iron from 
Dover to Calais, with a steam-engine. Both 
were proverbs among their brethren, the mill- 
wrights and engineers, until the prophesies of 
both were fulfilled, or as good as fulfilled. 
Why, man alive! had Archimedes himself, in 
the height of his reputation—while he was 
preparing his machinery for snatching up the 
galleys, and getting ready his burning-glasses 
for the destruction of the fieets then lying 
before Syracuse—had he acknowledged his 
opinion of himself and of his projects before the 
best friend he had on earth, it is highly prob- 
able they would have had out a commission of 
lunacy against him and shut him up in a 
mad-house. 

Keep your own counsel, therefore, if you 
mean to do anything or be anything in this 
world. Let no more of your plans be guessed 
at than may be absolutely necessary for getting 
on, before your reputation is established—nor 
even then. Had Napoleon held his tongue, he 
might have come back triumphant from 
Moscow. But having forgotten the policy of 
his youth—having published his plans-—hav- 
ing threatened—he was obliged to do what he 
threatened, or to forfeit his position forever as 
a warrior-prophet. And so with Spain and 
England. Had he not published his plans 
had he not turned himself inside out, as it 
were, before all the nations of the world, all 
that he threatened might have been accom- 
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plished. Had Fulton lived some forty years 
earlier, England might have been carried by 
steam-ships. The legions of Napoleon, five 
hundred thousand strong, might have swept 
over the land like a hurricane. He might 
venture to say that he would answer monarch 
after monarch at his capital—that was one 
thing. It might mean much, or little. It 
was an oracular threat, which was quite sure 
to be accomplished. But when he came to 
talk freely of his plans and purposes, of the 
how and the when, so that all the world were 
piqued into thwarting him or provoked into 
unbelief, all hie glorious self-confidence became 
visible afar off, it was all over with him. 
Yes—Napoleon boasted himself into the 
grave. Keeping his own secrets made him on 
the earth a king of kings. Publishing his 
own secrets, in after-life, made him a prisoner 
and a pauper. 
[ro Bm OoNTINUED.] 


I AND JENNY DAVIS. 


Ox a sunny exmmer morning, 
Early as the dow was dry, 

Up the hill I went a-berrying, 
Need I tell yon—tell you why ? 

Farmer Davis had a daughter, 
And it happened that I knew 

On each sunny morning Jenny 
Up the hill went berrying too. 


Lonely work is picking berries, 
Bo I joined her on the hill; 
“Jenny, dear,” sald I, your baskets 
Quite too large for one to fill.“ 
Bo wo stayed—we two—to fill it, 
Jenny talking—I was still— 
Leading where the hill was steep, 
Picking berries ap the hill. 


“This is up-bil! work,” said Jenny; 
80 is life,” said I; “shall we 
Climh it up alone? or, Jenny, 
Will you come and climb with me?” 
Redder than the blushing berrtes 
Jenny's cheeks & moment grew, 
While without delay she answered, 
„ will come and climb with you.” 


— 


WIT AND PHILOPROGENITIVENESS 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Tue editor of the Missouri American seems 
to be in eestasies. He gets off the following: 
WE'VE GOT A BABY. 

Last Wednesday afternoon to us a child was 
born, but not ason wasgiven. We feel proud 
of our baby—it is so pretty and sweet, so our 
better half says. It is a girl, of course—our 
wife wanted a girl, so we gave up to her—the 
times being too hard to split the difference and 
have a girl and a boy, both at once. Our time 
will come next, see if it don’t. Our baby 
weighs eight pounds, and alt the ladies say 
that it is such a pretty little angel, and looks 
just like its papa. Of course everybody will 
know when it resembles us. It has black 
eyes, dark hair, and the sweetest little face, 
and the way it can cry is a caution to a Cal- 


liope; but then its voice is so charming, pro- 
ducing such a harmony of sweet sounds. It 
was the first time that we ever heard our 
baby’s voice, and what a thrill of happiness 
did that little sound send through our bosom ! 
But we are too happy to express our feelings. 
We are at least two feet taller than we were 
before our baby was born, and think ourselves 
good enough to become a preacher. We pity 
everybody that hasn't got a baby; and as for 
old bachelors, we entertain a sovereign con- 
tempt for them, and intend to lam the first one 
that presumes to have the effrontery to speak 
to us. Poor old maids! from the boltom of 
our hearts we feel sorry for them. O that 
they could only realize the happiness of a 
young mother with her first-born. Young men 
and young ladies, our advice to you is to go 
and do likewise—it will make you feel so 
happy to havea baby. We warn everybody 
not to insult us, for we feel big enough and 
atrong enough to whip every one of the seces- 
sion States back into the Union, and a single 
man wouldn’t be a taste for us. We are 
doubly sound on the Union issue now. We 
never intend to secede from our baby. Hurra, 
hurra! we've got a baby. 


A REPORTER'S HXPERIENCE. 


Mr. Russert, the London Times corre- 
spondent, now in this country, was sent years 
ago to Ireland to report O’Connell’s speeches 
during the repeal agitation. The following is 
told as the result of his mission : 

One of the first meetings the newspaper 
man attended was in Kerry. Having heard 
of O’Connell’s polite qualities, he thought he 
would ask that gentleman’s permiasion to take 
a verbatim account of the oration. The 
“ Liberator” not only consented, but in his 
oiliest manner informed the assembled audi- 
ence that “ until that gintleman was provided 
with all writin’ convaniences, he wouldn’t 
spake a word,” assuming an extra brogue, 
which was altogether unnecessary. Russell 
was delighted. The preparations began, and 
were completed ; Russell was ready. 

“ Are you quite ready ?” asked Dan. 

“ Quite ready.” 

tt Now, are you sure you're intirely ready ?” 

“ Pm certain, sir. Yes.” 

The crowd becoming excited and impatient, 
Dan said, Now, pon my conscience, I won't 
begin the speech till the London gintleman is 
intirely ready.“ 

After waiting another moment or so, O' Con- 
nell advanced; eyes glistened; ears were all 
attention, and the reportorial pencil arose. 
Dan gave one more benignant smile on the 
correspondent, winked at the auditors, and 
commenced his speech in the Irish language, to 
the inexpressible horror of the present editor 
of the Army and Navy Gazelle, and to the in- 
finite delight of all Kerry. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
ox, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES, 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[FROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH XDITION.] . 


[CONTINUED FROM MAY NUMBER.) 

Tnis mode of treatment would render their lives happier than they 
could ever be were their persons left at large in society; and it would 
make them also useful. I consider the restoration of this class of 
persons to the possession of a moral self-control as nearly hopeless: 
they resemble those who are blind and deaf from irremediable defecta 
in the organs of sight and hearing. 1f, however, by long restraint and 
moral training and instraction, they should ever become capable of 
self-guidance, they should be viewed as patients who have recovered, 
and be liberated, on the understanding that if they should relapse into 
immoral habits, they should be restored to their places in the asylum.* 

It has been frequently urged that this doctrine abolishes responsi- 
bility; but I am at a loss to comprehend the exact import of this 
objection. As formerly mentioned, the distinction between right and 
wrong does not depend on the freedom of the human will, as many 
persons suppose, but on the constitution of our faculties. Every 
action is morally right which gratifies all our faculties, enlightened 
and acting harmoniously; and every action is wrong which outrages 
or offends them. Hence, if we see a furious madman or a mischievous 
idiot (whom no oue supposes to be free agents) burning a house or 
murdering a child, we are compelled, by our whole moral faculties, 
to condemn such actions as wrong, and to arrest the perpetrator of 
them in his wild career. Now, the case of the class of offenders 
which we have been discussing is precisely analogous. Like the mad- 
man, they act under the influence of uncontrollable passions, existing, 
in their case, in consequence of the natural predominance of certain 
organs in the brain, and in his, from ascendency of the passions pro- 
duced by oerebral disease. Society absolves idiots and the insane 
from punishment, and we only plead that this class of unfortunate 
beings should be as extensive in the eye of the law as it is in nature; 
and that by erroneous legal definitions of insanity, and by legal fictions, 
the really insane should not be treated as criminals. The actions of 
the-morally insane, whom we wish to include in it, are without hesi- 
tation condemned ; and no one doubts that we should put a stop to 
their outrages, although we do not regard the individuals as guilty. 
The important question, therefore, is, By what means may society be 
most effectually protected against their injurious assaults on property 
and life? The disciples of the old sehool answer, that this may be 
best done by holding them responsible for their actions, and punishing 
them ; but in doing so, they turn a deaf ear to the lessons of experi- 
ence, which proclaim only the failure of this treatment in times past. 
They close their understandings against the examination of new facts, 
which promise to account for that failure; they assume, in opposition 
to both philosophy and experience, that these men can act rightly if 
they choose, and that they can choose so to act; and finally, in eonse- 
quence of these prejudices, errors, and false assumptions, and without 
considerations for the real welfare either of society or of the offenders, 
they indulge their own animal resentment, by delivering over the vie- 
tims of cerebral malformation or disease to jailers and executioners, to 
be punished for committing actions which their defective mental con- 
stitution rendered it impossible for them to avoid. There is no wonder 
that crime does not diminish under such a form of treatment. 

The disciples of the new philosophy, on the other hand, answer the 
question hy appealing to experience; by looking at facts; by consult- 


I have conversed on the subject of the Irreclaimable diepositions of this class of 
criminels, with intelligent and humane superintendents of prleons in Britain and the 
United States of America, and they have expressed a decided conviction that there are 
pelsonera whom no punishment will recall to virtue, bas who, when liberated, eonstantly 
recommenos thelr career of crime. 


ing reason; by regarding the advantage at once of the criminal and of 
society: they say that physical and moral restraint are the only effec- 
tual remedies for this great evil; that these should be unhesitatingly 
applied—not vindictively, but in affection and humanity; and that 
then the offenses of this class of criminals will be diminished in 
number.“ 

There remain two other elasses of minds to be considered in relation 
to criminal legislation—those whose organs of propensity, moral 
sentiment, and intellect are pretty equally balanced, and those in 
whom the moral and intellectual faculties predominate; but the con- 
sideration of these must be reserved till the next Lecture. 


LECTURE XIII. 


TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS CONTINUED. 


Criminals in whom the moral and intellectual organs are considerably developed—In 
fluence of external circumstances on this class—Doctrine of regeneration—Importanc 
of attending to the functions of the brain in reference to this subject, and the treaimen 
of criminals—Power of society over the eonduct of men possessing brains of th 
middle class Case of a criminal made so by circumetances—-Expediency of keeping 
certain men from temptatton—Thefts by post-office officiale—Ald furnished by Phrea 
ology, in selecting persons to fill confidential situations— Punishment of criminals- 
Objects of puntshment—Its legitimate ends are to protect society by example. and t 
reform the offenders Means of effecting these purposes— Conflnoment—Emptoymen 
—Unaatisiactory state of our extsUng prisons— Moral improvement of criminals. 

Tux second class of heads to which I direct your attention is that 
in which the organs of the animal propensities, of the moral senti. 
ments, and of the intellectual faculties, are all large, and nearly ir 
equilibrium. In individuals thus constituted, che large organs of thi 
propensities give rise to vivid manifestations of the animal feelings 
but the large organs of the moral sentiments and intellect product 
also strong moral emotions and intellectual perceptions. In practica 
conduct such persons are, to a remarkable extent, the creatures of 

external circumstances. If one of them, born of profligate parents, b 

trained to idleness, intoxication, and crime, his whole lower organi 

will thus, from infancy, be called into vivid action, while his mora 
sentiments will receive no proportionate cultivation. His intellectus 
faculties, denied all rational and useful instruction, will be employes 
only in serving and assisting the propensities ; they will be sharpene: 
to perpetrate crime, and to elude punishment. Such an individua 
will be prepared to become an habitual criminal, and he will be th 
more dangerous to society on account of the considerable degree ir 
which he possesses moral and intellectual faculties. These will giv 


dim an extent of intelligence and plausibility which will enable hin 


only the more successfully to deceive, or probably to obtain acoess t 
places of trust, in which he may commit the more extensive peoulations 

If, on the other hand, an individual thus constituted be placed fron 
infancy in the bosom of a moral, intelligent, and religious family, wh 
shall present few or no temptations to his propensities, but man; 
powerful and agreeable excitements to his higher faculties ; if he shal 
have passed the period of youth under this influence, and in earl) 
manhood have been ushered into society with all the advantages of 
respectable profession, and a high character, and been received anc 
cherished by the virtuous as one of themselves, then his moral ant 
intellectual faculties may assume and maintain che ascendency during 
life. 

If, again, an individual of this class have been religiously educated 
but, in early youth, have left home, and been much thrown upon th 
world—that is to say, left to associate with persone of indifferent char 


* Since the firat edition of this work was published, Mr. M. B. Sampson had treslet 
tbe whole subject referred to in the text in a masterly manner, Id Letters on “ Crimina 
Jurisprodence considered in relation to Mental Organization” They have been pub 
Mehed in a cheap form, and I strongly recommend them to the attention of the reader. 

The views presentod in the text are now operating om the minds of the middle classa 
of society, altbough still opposed by tbe learned. Lawyers in general reject them, bu 
Juries give effect to them in iheir verdicts, I lately heard a bishop and a Jawye 
lamenting over the degeneracy of modern times, evinced by the impossibility of induc 
ing juries to convict for death, where the plea of insanity was urged as a defense! 1546 
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acters and dispositions, he may gradually deteriorate. In the dawn 
of manhood and blaze of his passions, his conduct may be not a little 
profligate and disreputable. But as he advances in life, the energy 
of the animal organs may begin to decay; or they may be exhausted 
by excessive indulgence ; or he may suffer, afflictions in his health, in 
his family, or in his worldly circumstances (all which have a tendency, 
for the time, to quell the energy of the animal passions); and under 
the influence of these combined causes and circumstances, his moral 
organs may recover their activity, hia early religious impressions may 
resume their ascendency, and he may come forth a repentant sinner 
and a reformed man. 

In religion, this process is generally called regeneration. According 
to my observation, the men who are converted and reformed from ha- 
bitual profligacy, and who continue, afterward, permanently moral 
and religious characters, possess this combination of brain. They 
become profligate at first, from the energetic action of their large organs 
of the animal propensities; and when subsequently they become 
respectable Christians, they act under the control of their moral and 
intellectual powers. 

I am aware that, in making this statement, I am treading on delicate 
ground; because many sincere and excellent persons believe that these 
results flow from the influence of the Holy Spirit, and that the Holy 
Spirit operates in regenerating sinners altogether independently of the 
laws of organization ; in short, that the influence is supernatural. I 
do not at all dispute the power of God to operate independently of the 
natural laws: the very idea of his being omnipotent, implies power 
to do according to his pleasure, in all circumstances and times; but 
it appears to me that, the age of miracles being past, it does not now 
please God to operate ou the human mind either independently of, or 
in contradiction to, the laws of organization instituted by himself. 
This reduces the question, not to one respecting God’s power, for we 
all grant this to be boundless, but to one of fact—whether it pleases 
him actually to manifest his power over the human mind, always in 
harmony with, or sometimes independently of, and at other times in 
contradiction to, the laws of organization; and this fact, like any 
other, must be determined by experience and. observation. I humbly 
report the results of my own observations; and say that, although I 
have seen a number of men of renewed lives, I have never met with 
one possessing a brain of the lowest character who continued moral 
amid the ordinary temptations of the world. Such men occasionally 
appear moral for a time; but they do not remain steadfast in the 
paths of virtue when temptation is presented. On the contrary, I have 
uniformly seen regenerated men who maintained their position, possess 
a brain in which the organs of the animal propensities, the moral sen- 
timents, and the intellect, were all considerably developed, ao that in 
these instances the influence of religion seemed to me to operate com- 
pletely in harmony with the organic laws. That influence cast the 
balance in favor of the higher sentiments, gave them the permanent 
ascendency, and hence produced the regenerated character. 

These observations can be met, not by argument, but by counter 
facts. If auy one will show me cases in which men possessing the 
defective brains of idiots, or the diseased brains of insanity, have, by 
any religious influences, been converted into rational and pious Chris- 
tians, he will completely overthrow my conclusions; because such 
facts would show unequivocally that it does please God, in some 
instances, to operate on the mind, even in our day, independently of, 
or in contradiction to, the laws of organization. Nay, if examples 
shall be produced of men possessing the worst brains, becoming per- 
manently, by the influence of religion, excellent practical Christians 
amid external temptations, I shall yield the point. But no such 
examples have yet been exhibited. On the contrary, we see individ- 
uals whose heads are less than thirteen inches in circumference at the 
level of the eyebrows and occipital spine, continue irretrievable idiots 
through life; and we see madmen continue insane until their brains 
are restored to health by natural means. Nay, further; I was told 
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by the late Rev. Dr. Andrew Thomson, who attended Mary M 
innon, the mistress of a brothel, while under sentence of deat! 
murder, that he found it impossible, on account of her great nat 
incapacity, to convey to her any precise views or feelings of reli; 
or of the heinousness of her crime, and that he was greatly griev 
observe that nearly all he said fell powerless on her mind; or if i 
rouse any feeling, this lasted only for a moment. If you examine 
development of her head, as shown in the cast, you will find tha 
moral and intellectual organs are very deficient. In regard to m 
intellectual, and religious impressions, she was in a condition sir 
to that in which a person with an extremely small organ of 
would find himself in relation to music. Either he could not per 
the melody at all; or if he did, the impression would die inst: 
when the instrument ceased to sound in his ears. 

Perhaps some of you may be of opinion that this is a discu: 
which belongs more to theology than to moral philosophy. In r. 
I remark, that the question regarding what is the scriptural doc 
touching regeneration belongs to theology, and I avoid all discu: 
of it; but the question, Does any religious influence act independe 
of, or in contradiction to, the laws of organization, is one which bel 
to philosophy. Indeed, it teaches a fundamental point in moral | 
osophy : because, if the laws of nature, on which alone philos 
reats, are liable, in the case of mind, to be traversed by influence 
any kind operating independently of, or in contradiction to them, »” 
philosophy can have no foundation. There may be a theology « 
prising a code of moral duty, founded on Scripture; but assur 
there can be no philosophy of morals founded on nature. In 
manner, there can be no natural religion; because all our scier 
observations and conclusions will be constantly liable to be falsi 
and rendered worse than useless, by a supernatural influence produ 
results entirely independent of, or in contradiction to, the causes w 
are presented in nature for the guidance of our understandingn. ‘ 
question, therefore, is not only important, but, as I have said, fu 
mental in a course of moral philosophy; and I could not consiste 
avoid introducing it. Many theologians deny that any sound | 
osophy of morals can be drawn from the study of nature; and fc 
morals, as well as religion, exclusively on revelation. This opi 
leads them to shut their eyes to many most important facts in nat 
and to depreciate their value. It appears to me that they err in 
conclusion; and that theology will be improved, when divines bec 
acquainted with the constitution of the human faculties, their dep: 
ence on organization, and the natural laws of man in general. 

I beg you to observe, that this question here assumes a diffe 
aspeet from that in which it is generally presented to your consi 
ation. In the discussions which commonly take place on it, we 
arguments and opinions stated against arguments and opinions; 
the result is mere unprofitable disputation. In the present ca 
adduce facts—in other words, God's will written in his works; 
these are placed, not against the Bible (for, be it observed, there 
declaration in Scripture that any religious influences operate indep 
ently of, or in contradiction to, the natural laws), but against hu 
inferences unwarrantably (as it appears to me) drawn from Script 
that this is the ease. We place facts in nature against human it 
pretations of Scripture; and these too, deduced at first, and 
insisted on, by men who were, and are, entirely ignorant of the fac 
question. 

A second reason for introducing this subject is, that I consider 
be of great importance that religious persons should be corre 
informed concerning the facts. If you examine the lista of the n 
bers of the most useful and benevolent societies in all parts of 
country, and especially of prison-discipline societies, you will disc 
that individuals distinguished for their religious character, for 
large and highly influential portion of them. These persons act bo 
and conscientiously on their own prineiples; and if, in any res] 
their views happen to be erroneous, they become, by their very 
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ty, union, and devotion, the most formidable enemies to improve- 
it. In consequence of profound ignorance of the facts in nature 
ich I have stated, this class of persons, or at least many of them, 
alarmed at the doctrine of the influence of the brain on the mental 
sositions, and oppose the practical application of it in criminal leg- 
tion, in prison-discipline, and in schools; and they obstinately 
ise to inquire into the facts, because they imagine that they have 
warrant of Scripture for maintaining that they can not be true. 
is conduct is unphilosophical, and sheds no luster on religion. It 
yedes the progress of truth, and retards the practical application of 
natural laws to the removal of one of the greatest evils with which 
iety is afflicted. This is no gratuitous supposition on my part; 
ause I know, from the best authority, that within these few weeks, 
en the Prison-discipline Society of this city was formed, religious 
n specially objected to the admission of an individual into that 
iety, because he was known to be a phrenologist, and to hold the 
nions which I am here expounding ; in other words, an individual 
o had studied and observed the natural laws in regard to the influ- 
e of the brain on the mental dispositions, was deliberately exeluded 
n that society, lest he should attempt to point out to its members the 
antages to be derived from knowing and obeying the laws of God !* 
thirdly, I introduce this subject because, from the extensive observ- 
ns which have been made by Dr. Gall, Dr. Spurzheim, and their 
owers, during the last five-and-thirty years in many parts of the 
rld, T have the most complete conviction that the facts which [ now 
fe are true, and that they will inevitably prevail; and that, when- 
r they do prevail, the enemies of religion will be furnished with a 
v weapon with which to assail her, by the opposition which relig- 
s persons are now making to improvements in the treatment of 
ninals, in ignorance, as I have said, of these facts, and of their 
vitable consequences. They will point to that opposition, and pro- 
im, as they have often done, that Religion sets herself forward as 
enemy of all philosophy, and of every moral and social improve- 
nt which does not emanate from her own professors. Such an 
usation will be unfounded when directed against religion; because 
vill be applicable only to religious men who are, at the same time, 
informed and dogmatical. But only the enlightened and the candid 
l give effect to this distinction; and it therefore becomes every 
ere friend to the best and holiest of causes, not to give occasion to 
scoffer to point the finger of contempt at its resisting truth. 

o return to the subject from which we have digressed, [ observe, 
t in the case of this class of brains, in which the organs of the pro- 
sities, moral sentiments, and intellectual faculties are nearly in 
ilibrium, society enjoys a great power in producing good or evil. 
by neglecting education, by encouraging the use of intoxicating 
lors, by permitting commercial convulsions attended with extreme 
titution, society allows individuals possessing this combination of 
natal organs to be thrown back, as it were, on their animal propen- 
es, it may expect to rear a continual succession of criminals. If 
a thorough and all-pervading training and education, moral, relig- 
„ and intellectual; by well-regulated social institutions providing 
idy employment, with adequate remuneration ; and also by afford- 
opportunities for innocent recreation, this class of men shall be led 
eek their chief enjoyments from their moral and intellectual facul- 
, and to restrain their animal propensities, they may be effectually 
ed from vice. It is from this class that the great body of criminals 
es; and as their conduct is determined, to a great extent, by their 
rnal circumstances, the only means of preventing them from 
oming criminals is to fortify their higher faculties by training and 
cation, and to remove external temptation by introducing improve- 
its, as far as possible, into our social habits and institutions. 


[ could name important institutions. supported by publio subscriptions, which have 
i brought to an admirable state of efficiency by aid of the lights which Phrenology 
s on the human mind in health and in disease; but which aid is carefully concealed 
| the public, although candidly acknowledged in private, les, wore the fact avowed, 
vangelical subscribers should withdraw thelr contributions! 1846. 
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There are instances of individuals committing crime who do not 
belong precisely to any of the classes which I have described, but who 
have, perhaps, one organ, such as Acquisitiveness, in great excess, or 
another, such as Conscientiousness, extremely deficient. These indi- 
viduals occasionally commit crime under strong temptation, although 
their dispositions, in general, are good. I knew an individual who 
had a good intellect, with much Benevolence, Veneration, and Love of 
Approbation, but in whom a large organ of Secretiveness was com- 
bined with a great deficiency of Conscientiousness. His life had been 
respectable for many years, in the situation of a clerk, while his duty 
was merely to write books and conduct correspondence; but when he 
was promoted, and intrusted with buying and selling, and paying and 
receiving cash, his moral principles gave way. The temptation to 
which he yielded was not a selfish one. He was much devoted to 
religion, and began by lending his master’s money, for a few days, to 
his religious friends, who did not always repay it; he next proceeded 
to assist the poorer brethren; he also opened his house in great hos- 
pitality to the members of the congregation to which he belonged. 
These actions gratified at once his Benevolence and Love of Appro- 
bation, and rendered him extremely popular in his own circle ; but the 
expenses which they entailed speedily placed his master’s cash so 
extensively in arrear, that he had no hope of recovering the deficiency 
by any ordinary means. He then purchased lottery tickets to a large 
amount, hoping for a good prize to restore him to honor and independ- 
ence. These prizes never came, and the result was, disclosure, dis- 
grace, and misery. 

The way to prevent crime, in oases like this, is to avoid presenting 
temptation to men whose defective moral organs do not enable them 
to withstand it. Phrenology will certainly come to the assistance of 
society in this respect, because it affords the means of determining 
beforehand, whether any great moral deficiency exists. The chief 
officers of the post-office in Britain frequently have persons pressed on 
them to act in subordinate stations, who are recommended, not by their 
own fitness, but by influential political patrons; and the consequence 
is, that searcely a day oloses in whieh one or more capital felonies 
have not been committed, in abstracting money from letters. I called 
the attention of Sir Edward Lees, late secretary of the Edinburgh post- 
office, to the aid which Phrenology might afford toward the remedy of 
this evil, by enabling the government to select individuals in whom 
the moral and intellectual organs so decidedly predominate over those 
of the animal propensities, that they would be free from internal 
temptations to steal, and of course be more able to resist the external 
temptations presented by their situations. He visited the museum of 
the Phrenological Society, where I showed him the skulls and busts 
of many executed criminals, from Europe, Asia, Africa, end America, 
and enabled him to compare them with the skulls and busts of virtuous 
men: he acknowledged that the difference was so palpable that it was 
impossible to avoid the perception of it, and that he could not see any 
sufficient reason why Phrenology, if borne out by large experience, 
should not be applied in this manner; but edded, truly, that, being 
only a subordinate functionary, he bad no power to carry so great an 
innovation into practios. 

The reason why I introduce these facts is, to press on your attention 
the dereliction of social duty which the better constituted members of 
society commit, while they neglect to use the light which Providence 
presents to their eyes. If official persons place men in whom the ani- 
mal faculties predominate, or in whom the balance between them and 
the moral powers only hangs in equilibrium, in external circumstances 
in which temptations are presented to the inferior faculties stronger 


* If the post-office and other public authorities would order accurate casts to be made 
from the heads of all their servants who are convicted of embexsiement, and compare 
them with the heads of those who have malutalned the highest character for tried 
integrity, they would see a difference that would force them to believe in the fofluence 
of organization on the mental dispoeitiens; but while the patronage of government is 
wielded chiefly as a means of rewarding political subserviency, the public interests must 
give way to those of party politicians. 
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than they are able to resist, a great portion of the guilt of their offenses 
lies with those who thus expose them to trial; and although the crim- 
inal law does not recognize this as guilt, the natural law clearly does 
so. Loss, annoyance, and sometimes ruin, ensue from these depre- 
dations ; and if the municipal law held those responsible for the evils 
who appointed the delinquents to office, the natural chastisements for 
placing improper persons in situations of trust would reach the primary 
offenders. f 

It may appear hard that these punishments shonld have been 
inflicted for so many generations, while men did not possess any ade- 
quato means of discriminating natural dispositions, so as to be able to 
avoid them. This difficulty presents itself in regard to all the natural 
laws; and the only answer that can be offered is, that it has pleased 
Providence to constitute man a progressive being, and to subject him 
to a rigid discipline in his progress to knowledge. Our ancestors suf- 
fered and died under the ravages of the small-pox, until they discovered 
vaccination ; and we lately suffered helplessly under cholera, because 
we have not yet found out its causes and remedies, There are mer- 
chants who employ Phrenology in the selection of clerks, warehouse- 
men, and other individuals in whom confidence must be placed, and 
they have reaped the advantages of its lights. 

I may here remark, that the number of really inferior brains is not 
great; and that of all the countless thousands who are intrusted with 
property, and have the power of appropriating or misapplying it, the 
number who actually do so is comparatively small. Still, those who 
do not know how to judge of dispositions from the brain, are left under 
an habitual uncertainty whether any particular individual, on whose 
fidelity their fortunes depend, and whom they had always regarded as 
an example of the highest class, may be found, on some unlucky day, 
to belong to the inferior order. 

I repeat, then, that the first step toward preventing, and thereby 
diminishing, crimes, is to avoid placing men with inferior brains in 
external circumstances of temptation, which they are not calculated 
to resist. The second is, to give every possible vigor to the moral and 
intellectual faculties, by so exercising and instructing them, as to cast 
the balance of power and activity in their favor. And the third is, to 
improve, as sedulously as possible, our social institutidns, so as to 
encourage the activity of the higher powers, aud diminish that of the 
inferior faculties, in all the members of society. 

The next question to be considered is, How should men, having 
brains of this middle class, be treated, after they have yielded to tempt- 
ation, infringed the law, and beeu convicted of crime? The estab- 
lished method is, to confine them before trial in crowded prisons, in 
utter idleness, and in the society of criminals like themselves; and 
after trial and condemnation, to continue them in the same society, 
with the addition of labor; to transport them to New South Wales, 
or to hang them. In no aspect of European and Christian society are 
there more striking marks of a still lingering barbarism than in the 
treatment of criminals. In almost no other institutions of society are 
there more glaring indications of an utter want of the philosophy of 
mind than in the prisons of Britain.* But let us deseend to particulars. 

We have seen that men of the middle class of cerebral development 
(and most criminals belong to it) are led into crime in consequence of 
the ascendency, for the time, of their animal propensities; but that, 
nevertheless, they possess, to a considerable extent, also moral senti- 
ments and intellect. In treating them as criminals, we may have 
various objects in view. First, our object may be revenge, or the 
desire to inflict suffering on them because they have made society 
suffer. This is the feeling of savages, and of all rude and naturally 
cruel minds: and if we avow this as our principle of action, and carry 


it consistently into effect, we should employ instruments of torture, 


and put our criminals to a cruel and lingering death. But the national 
mind is humanized beyond the toleration of this practice. I humbly 
think, however, that as we profess to be humane, we should entirely 
discard the principle of vengeance from our treatment, as unchristian, 
Unphilosophical, and inexpedient, and not allow it to mingle even 
covertly, as I fear it still does, with our system of criminal legislation. 

Or, secondly, our object may be, by inflicting suffering on criminals, 
to deter other men from offending. This is the general and popular 
notion of the great end of punishment; and when applied to men of 


»The text was written in 1985-6, and an improvement has since taken place in the 
management of British prisons. A prison act bas been passed, appointing Boards for 
the direction of prisons in Scotland, and Mr. Frederick Hill, a gentleman disti 
for bumanity Intelligence, has been named Inspector of them. 1841. 

The vial A hd of prisons in both sections of the island steadily proceeds ; but still 
the true philosophy of prison discipline is little understood. 1866. 
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the middle class of faculties, it is not without foundation. Individuals 
who are strongly solicited by their animal propensities, and have a 
very great deficiency of the moral and intellectual faoulties- that is 
to say, criminals of the lowest grade of brain—are not alive even to 
the fear of punishment. You will find them committing capital 
felonies while they are attending the execution of their previous 
associates for similar offenses. Their moral and intellectual organs 
are so deficient, that they possess no adequate controlling power over 
their propensities to enable them to profit by example. The terror of 
punishmeut, therefore, scarcely produces an appreciable effect on their 
conduct ; and some persons, drawing their observations from this class 
alone, have concluded, as a general rule, that suffering inflicted on 
one offender does not deter any other individual from committing orime. 
But I respectfully differ from this opinion. Wherever the organs of 
the moral and reflecting faculties possess considerable development. 
example does produce some effect; and the higher the moral and 
intellectual faculties rise in power, the more completely efficacious 
does it become. What one of us would not feel it as an enormous 
evil to be dragged to prison; to be locked up, night and day, in the 
society of the basest of mankind; to be publicly tried at the bar of a 
criminal court, and subsequently transported as a felon to a distant 
colony? Most of us instinctively feel that death itself, in an honor- 
able form, would be perfect bliss compared with such a fate. If, 
therefore, any of us ever felt, for a moment, tempted to infringe the 
criminal law, unquestionably the contemplation of such appalling con- 
sequences of guilt would operate, to a considerable extent, in steady- 
ing our steps in virtue, But the error is very great, of supposing that 
all men are constituted with such nice moral sensibilities as these. 
Superior minds feel in this manner, solely because their moral and 
intellectual organs are large; and the same feelings do not operate to 
the same extent in the case of men possessing inferior brains, 

Laws have beeu enacted, in general, by men possessing the best 
class of brains, and they have erroneously imagined that punishment 
would have the same effect on all other individuals which it would 
have on themselves. While, therefore, I consider it certain that the 
fear of punishment does te beneficially on the waverers, I regard 
its influence as much more limited thn is generally believed. A man 
who has a tendency to commit crime will be capable of anticipating 
the consequences of offending with a degree of precision corresponding 
to the extent of his intellectual endowments ; but in tbe same propor- 
tion will his capacity for eluding them, by superior address, increase ; 
wheuce there is a counteracting influence, even in the possession of 
intellect. The faculty chiefly addressed by the prospect of punish- 
ment is Fear, or Cautiousness ; and although, in some men, this is a 
powerful sentiment, yet, in many, the organ is deficient, and there is 
little consciousness of the feeling. 

On the whole, therefore, the conclusion at which I arrive on this 
point is, that the condition of convicted eriminals should be such as 
should be felt to be a very serious abridgment of the enjoyments of 
moral and industrious men; and this it must necessarily be, even 
under the most improved method of treating them; but I do not con- 
sider it advisable that one pang of suffering should be added to their 
lot for the sake of deterring others, if that pang be not calculated to 
prove beneficial to themselves. Indeed, it is a questionable point in 
morals, whether society is at all warranted in inflicting on one of its 
members suffering which can do him no good, solely with a view to 
benefit itself by deterring others, at his expense, from committing 
crime, It appears to me that this is unjust, and, therefore, inadmis- 
sible ; and it is etill less defensible, because it is unnecessary. 

Thirdly, our object in criminal legislation may be, at onoe to protect 
society by example, and to reform the offenders themselves. This 
appears to me to be the only real and legitimate object of criminal 
law in a Christian country, and the question arises, How may it best 
be accomplished ? 

A condemned criminal is necessarily an individual who has been 
convicted of abusing his animal propensities, and thereby inflicting 
evil on society. He has proved by his conduct, that his moral and 
intellectual powers do not possess sufficient energy, in all circum- 
stances, to restrain his propensities. Restraint, therefore, must be 
supplied by external means; in other words, he must, both for his own 
sake and for that of society, be taken possession of, and prevented from 
doing mischief; he must be confined. Now, this first step of discipline 
itself affords a strong inducement to waverers to avoid crime ; because, 
to the idle and dissolute, the lovers of ease and pleasure, confinement 
is a sore evil; one which they dread more than a severe but shorter 
infliction of pain. This measure is recommended, therefore, by three 
important coneiderations—that it serves to protect society, to reform 


the criminal, and to deter other men from offending. 
{TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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WRITTEN DESCRIPTIONS OF CHAR- 
ACTER FROM LIKENESSES. 


Persons not acquainted with Phrenology 
have little idea of the vast differences in the 
shape of heads, or that these differences can 
readily be seen in the likenesses if properly 
taken for the purpose. Thousands of persons, 
residing in distant parts of the country, who 
desire to obtain phrenological descriptions of 
their character, talents, and defects; the 
business or profession best adapted to them, 
will be glad to learn that by sending to us a 
likeness, properly taken, we can give them the 
advice they need. Indeed, within a few years 
this department of our business has become 
very considerable, and a single mail often 
brings to us five or six ambrotypes or photo- 
graphs for examination and written descrip- 
tion. 

Wig-makers and hatters know that two 
heads can hardly be found in athousand the 
shape of which is so similar that a difference 
would not be required in a wig or a hat to 
constitute a fit. A few years ago, a curious 
invention was brought out for the use of hat- 
ters, for the purpose of ascertaining precisely 
the shape of different heads, at the horizontal 
line where the hat is worn, so that it may be 
fitted to the exact shape of the head as well 
as being of the right size. This instrument is 
somewhat like a hat in shape, but is com- 
posed of a great number of narrow pieces, 
which, acted upon by springs, will spread out 
by slight pressure so as to fit all sizes and 
shapes of heads. These pieces, much more 
narrow than the keys of a piano, have an 
attachment above the head so as to mark the 
exact shape of the head on a reduced scale, 
with all its irregularities, precisely as repre- 
sented by three outlines as seen in the annexed 
engraving, Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Honxreortat Ourtixx or Heaps. 


A neighbor of ours, a hatter, gave us a 
hundred of these forms cut from pasteboard as 
marked out by the head measurer” or “ con- 
formeter,”’ three of which we selected for this 
illustration, aud give them precisely as they 
came from the hatter's instrument. The 


foreheads of the two inner ones are of about 
equal size, nor is there much difference in 
their length, but between the side-heads, or 
region of the propensities, how vast the differ- 
ence ! 

The inside figure is quile well balanced, the 
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different regions being about equally develop- 
ed, while the next larger one is enormously 
developed in the side-head, in the region of 
the selfish propensities. The larger figure, 
represented by dotted lines, is the form of the 
head of Daniel Webster. The forehead is 
immensely large, the posterior or social region 
large, while the side-head in the region which 
gives prudence, policy, economy, and executive 
or propelling energy is not large. The inner 
line shows a head fuller 
al the sides than that of 
Webster, and is the better 
balanced of the three. The 
right side of Webster’s 
head appears to have been 
fuller than that of the / 
left; the same, to a great- 
er extent, is also true of 
the one represented by the 
medium size, The right 
side of nearly all heads is 
larger than the left, and 
sometimes the shape of 
the head is affected by the 
way children are held, 
while infants. 

One of the oldest and 
most common objections 
to Phrenology is the assertion that there is 
very little difference in the shape of heads, 
and that the difference in the thickness of 
skulls is such an impediment to practical 
Phrenology, that it can not be relied on. 
Now, in point of fact, the variation in the 
thickness of skulls really amounts to more 
than the eighth of an inch, while the length 
or width of heads often varies from an inch 
and a half to two inches. Let any skeptic on 
Phrenology visit any one of our hatters who 
takes and preserves the forms of heads by the 
instrument referred to, and by looking over a 
thousand or two he will be convinced that the 
difference in the shape of heads is really 
great, aud that Phrenology may be true, 
especially if variety in the shape of heads ig 
an evidence of that truth. Having shown, by 
Fig. 1, that the head varies around where the 
hat comes, we introduce Fig. 2 and Fig. 3, to 
show how much yariation in shape we often 
find presented in the center or longitudinal 
line. Fig. 2 is from a daguerreotype of a Mr. 
T., who called at our office for an examination, 
and its size and form are traced with absolute 
accuracy from the picture given by the cam- 
era, The reader will observe great elevation 
from the ear to the organ of Firmness, which 
is situated on the middle line of the head 
directly over the opening of the car. The 
head is well developed back of the ear, in the 
region of the social organs, while it is rather 
broad through the middle portion above and 
about the ears, indicating that the propelling 
or ebergelic organs are strongly marked. From 
Firmness, however, the head slopes toward the 
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forehead ; and the forehead itself being very 
prominent across the brows in the region of 
the perceptive organs, slopes rapidly back to 
mect the sloping line from Firmness forward, 
These two lines form a very obtuse angle 
where they meet at the top of the forehead. 
This head indicates great observing power and 
practical talent; not great reflection or power 
of abstraction, nor great Benevolence, Imita- 
tion, Veneration, or Spirituality. He is a 


Fig. 8 


knowing, clear-headed, practical, energetic, 
independent, determined, friendly, and affee- 
tionate man. 

Fig. 3 is the likeness of a young man whose 
head we examined the next day after that of 
Mr. T., Fig. 2, and as he had a somewhat 
singular head, we requested him also to sit 
for a daguerreotype, that we might have it for 
publication. In both these portraits the hair 
was wet and brushed down smoothly, so that 
we obtained a perfect outline of the heads as 
presented in the engravings. 

This young man has fair, though not large 
social organs, the back part of his head 
(below the index or projecting line) being light. 
He has also a narrow head around the ears, 
and also upward and backward from the ear ; 
hence his force of character, animal impulse, 
and selfish feeling are comparatively weak. 
But upward and forward of the ears the 
development is great. A line drawn from 
Firmness forward, and another from the 
root of the nose upward, would form an 
acate angle instead of an obluse one, as in 
the case of Mr. T., Fig. 2. Across the brows, 
as will be seen, the perceptives are not large, 
aud that inexpressive look, as contrasted with 
the piercing expression of Fig. 2, is very 
marked and apparent. The upper part of his 
forchead is very large, showing great reflec- 
tive power, and his meditative, almost blank, 
expression is in harmony with it, Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, Imitation, and Ideality are 
very large, which give that elevation and ex- 
pansion of the upper and front parts of his 
head. He is theoretical, meditative, and im- 
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aginative. The other man is practical, inde- 
pendent, and energetic. In these respects 
they are contrasts in character. 

Now let the reader compare these two heads, 
and we think a broad difference will be per- 
ceived even by 
the most unprac- 
ticed eye. To 
detect these dif- 
ferences it does 
not require, as 
people often ex- 
press it, “a very 
nice sense of 
touch.” When 
differences are s0 
great that they 
may be express- 
ed by inches in an 
object no larger * K 
than the human head, it ought not to re- 
quire very sharp judgment to do it. A per- 
son who can discern the differences between 
houses with a sharp roof, a flat roof, or the 
gambrel roof, ought certainly to see a differ- 
ence in such heads as those of Fig. 3 and Fig. 
3, or such as are represented by Fig. 1. If 
we had a horizontal form of Fig. 2, like those 
in Fig. 1, it would be found widest just over 
the ears, and to taper off almost to a point in 
front, indicating, phrenologically, energy and 
foree of character, with concentration and 
intensity of mind, Fig. 3, if taken in like 
manner by the hatter’s instrument, would be 
widest in front, narrow over the ears, and 
terminate in a point behind, precisely the 
reverse of the other, 


; / 
Fig. 5.—Tnzoporr Ascurnre.p. 


Fig. 4 is the portrait of a young lady re- 
markable for gentleness and purity of disposi- 
tion. Her head is narrow about the cars, 
especially a little above and back of them, in 
the region of the organs of Alimentiveness, 
Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Combativeness, 
and Amativeness, hence the animal in her 
nature is too weak; she is a little too gentle 
and reserved, delicate, refined, and high-toned 
in feeling to mingle freely and pleusurably 
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with ordinary society. Anything that borders 
on the robust and hilarious in sport, or that 
has a leaning to the ardent in love, is particu- 
larly distasteful to her. The organs which 
give practical intellect, memory, love of liter- 
ature, poetry, seuse of morality and religion, 
integrity, and personal self-respect, are all 
well developed. Along the side-head, where 
the light falls so distinctly, the organs of 
Ideality, Sublimity, and Cautiousness are 
located, which are all large and influential in 
her character. She is pre-eminently the 
geutle and affectionate sixter, the Platonic 
friend, the practical observer, and the self- 
sacrificing philanthropist. 

Having presented and explained several 
profile views of heads, we now introduce a 
front view, of Theodore Ascherfeld, Fig. 5, 
which shows enormous lateral or side-expan- 
sion. The portrait shows much width between 
the eyes; still it will be seen that the head is 
greatly spread beyond the eyes. The organs 
of Tune, Constructiveness, Mirthfulness, Ac- 
quisitiveness. Secretiveness, and Destructive- 
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ness, which give width to the head, are large. | 


He is distinguished as a musician, being a 
teacher and composer as well as a most ex- 
traordinary performer. He invented, and con- 
structed with his own hands, a mammoth 
double accordion with a full set of keys on 
both sides of the instrument, one for each 
hand, and this he plays with consummate 
skill. We called him out from the audience, 
& stranger, at one of our lectures, ten years 
ago, at Clinton Hall, in this city, and made a 
public examination of his head, ascribing to 
him great mechanical and musical talent, 
after which he informed us that he was a 
musician, and had his great accordion near by 
where he could get it and show us and the 
audience what he had done in construction 
and what he could 
do in music. This 
course being ap- 
proved by the audi- 
ence, he brought in 
his instrument and 
discoursed music of 
his own composition 
of such an extra- 
ordinary character 
and in such a mas- 
terly manner as to 
delight and amaze i r> 

the audience, every g. &—Lony Livznroor 
member of which will doubtless remember 
the occasion with pleasure through life, 

Fig. 6 is a portrait of Lord Liverpool, and 
being nearly a front view, enables us to judge 
of the width of the forehead and the expan- 
sion of the side-head, both of which are very 
inconsiderable and show a signal contrast to 
Fig. 5. There is no apparent deficiency, but 
rather a good development of intellect in Fig. 
6, but the musical and mechanical organs are 
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very small, and we see no signs of either Ac- 
quisitiveness, Secretivoness, or any of the side 
organs being more than moderate. We doubt 
whether such a head could easily achieve its 
own fortune, and doubtless it may be true that 
his inheritance of position and property by the 
law of primogeniture through many genera- 
tions has had 
the tendency to 
depress, by the 
disuse, the or- 
gans of energy, 
ingenuity, and 
money-making. 
If he were to 
become poor, 
and at the same 
time forget his 
pride of posi- 
tion, and go to 

work to acquire the means of independence 
and for the support of a family, these faculties 
would become active, so that his posterity 
would inherit from their activity a larger de- 
velopment of the organs. In this way it is, 
that in this country, where there are no laws 
to keep property in a given line, the poor of 
one generation become the rich of the next, 
and that those who inherit property generally 
raise a family of spendthrifts, who soon find 
the bottom of the hill, and are then obliged to 
go to work and thus commence to exercise the 
organs of acquisition, economy, and energy. 

Having, as we think, shown very exclusively 
that there are vast differences in the shape of 
heads in every part, and that these differences 
can be detected readily by an observation of 
the portrait, provided it is presented in the 
right aspects, we will now take oceasion to 
remark, that many persons who reside at a 
distance from us, and desire full written 
descriptions of character, either of themselves 
or of their friends, send to us their daguerreo- 
type likenesses for this purpose. 

This engraving is in the right position, not 
only for the purposes of phrenological examin- 
ation, if but one view is to be taken, but it is 
also in the best position as u portrait to keep. 
That position which shows all the forms of 
head and face most perfectly should be regard- 
ed as the best likeness to satisfy affection as 
well as science. . 

Some likenesses, however, are taken in such 
a manner that we can not well determine the 
form and size of all parts of the head. Those 
who wish to send us their portraits should, if 
possible, have them taken expressly for the 
purpose, according to the following rules: In 
the first place, the hair should be laid down to 
the head as smoothly as possible, and there 
should be no puffs, braids, or other arrange- 
ment of hair or combs which will in any way 
obscure the true form of the head. Secondly, 
if but one view of the head be taken, it should 
be what is called by artists a three-quarter view, 


Fig. 7.—Fansy FORRESTER. 
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like Fig. 7, and, if a man, the side of the head 
on which the hair ts parted should be present- 
ed to the instrument, as in Fig. 2. If the 
head be peculiar, like Fig. 2, Fig. 3, Fig. 5, 
or Fig. 6, there should be a perfect profile 
taken, like Figs. 2, 3, or 4, to show the outlines 
of the head, and also a front view, like Fig. 
5 or 6. These two views, if the hair be laid 
smoothly, like Figs. 2, 3, and 4, each of which 
was taken purposely to show the shape of the 
head, the latter, for a lady, being done very 
successfully, we can determine nearly every 
point of character with sufficient exactness for 
practical purposes. Thirdly, we desire persons 
to send us, with the likeness, the size of the 
head in inches around at the place indicated 
by the little dash at the forehead and back- 
head of Figs. 2 and 3, that is to say, around 
the middle of the forehead and the prominent 
point of the back-head. This will give the 
average size. Fourthly, the age, size of chest 
under the arms; the weight, complexion, 
color of hair and eyes, would aid us in arriv- 
ing at a just estimate of the temperament or 
quality and power of the constitution. 

Moreover, those who send likenesses should 
send with them the names of the portraits or of 
the persons sending them, and the post- office 
address. We have sometimes received like- 
nesses without name or address, and some 
time after letters from their owners would 
arrive, but we could not tell which belonged 
to whom. 

Two views may be put in one case, or can 
be carefully done up without a case by using 
a piece of tin, pasteboard, or a thin piece of 
wood, and thus save postage. 

It is better to have likenesses taken on 
paper, sheet iron, or leather, when it can be 
done, as these are lighter, and as they require 
no case, they cost less postage and are not 
liable to be broken. When ambrotypes are 
sent, they are frequently broken by the post- 
master stamping the name of his post-office 
on the package. Those who thus send should 
request the post-master to mark the package 
with a pen instead of a stamp. 

Our charge for a full written character from 
daguerreotype or other likeness, including 
postage on the return package, is Four 
DoL LARS. 

We have written many in this way, and 
our accuracy of description has created great 
surprise. One was recently sent us from 
England, and we have just received a most 
cordial indorsement of the correctness of the 
character given. On this point a correspond- 
ent writes as follows: 

Messrs. Eprrons—I see it stated in the 
Parenotoaicat Journat that you send “a 
full written description” of a person’s character 
by an examination of his or her likeness. I 
confess ] have some doubts as to the ACCURACY 
of such a description. Will you have the 


kindness to remove or confirm them by sending 
me a description of the character of the person 


whose likeness is inclosed herewith, for which 
I inelose the amount agreeably to your terms? 
Please let me hear from you at your earliest 
convenience, and oblige, 


Yours, E. R. 


On receipt of the above, with the “ likeness,” 
a written description was made out and for- 
warded by mail, and the following response 
and acknowledgment was received by us: 


Messrs. FowLer A&D WELLs—I have your 
* description of character,” together with the 
likeness sent you a few days since. 

Allow me to thank you for your promptness 
in replying, and also for the conclusive proof 
you have furnished me of your ability to 
describe character correctly by simply seeing a 
person’s likeness. I consider your description 
a good mental daguerreotype of the prominent 
and distinctive features of character. perhaps 
a better one than I could have furnished myself, 
with the advantage of a personal acquainiance, 

Yours truly, E. R. 


THE CHAMELBON. 

AN officer in Africa thus writes of the habits 
of this animal: 

As some of the habits of the chameleon 
may not be generally known, I will take the 
liberty of mentioning a few of them, which 
came under my own observation. One morn- 
ing, on my return from parade, I saw, close to 
my own tent, a very rare chameleon, hanging 
on a bush. I immediately secured him, and 


provided a box for him to repose in. In the 
course of a few days he became quite familiar, 
and having seen them before, I knew how to 
gain his affections, which, in the first place, 
was done by feeding him well, and in the next 
place, by scratching his back with a feather ! 
I used to put him on my table at breakfast, 
and in the course of a very few minutes I have 
seen him devour at least fifty flies, catching 
them in the most dexterous manner with his 
long, slimy tongue—nor does he ever move 
from his position; but so sure as an unfortu- 
nate fly comes within reach, so sure he is 
caught, and with the rapidity of thought. In 
the forenoon I always gave him a large slice 
of bread, which he devoured ; and he generally 
supped on as many flies as he could manage 
to entrap, setting at defiance the ‘noble 
Hamlet's’ theory of the chameleon’s death. 
Promises would not have suited him at all, 
being, at the end of each day, considerably 
more like a crammed capon than an air-fed 
chameleon. It is not true that this animal 
will change color according to what he is put 
on; but he will change shade according as he 
is pleased or displeased. His general hue is a 
bright green, with small gold spots over his 
body ; he remains at this shade when he is 
highly pleased by being in the sun, or being 
fed, or scratched, which he delights in. 
When hungry—and he is very easily made so— 
his hue changes to a dusky green, almost 
bleck, and the gold spots are not to be seen; 
but I never could perceive any other color on 
his body but green, in a variety of shades; 
the spots enlarge very much when he is in 
good humor—so much, indeed, as to give a 
yellow tinge to the upper part of the animal ; 
but in general, they are merely little yellow 
spots here and there, on the back and sides. 


PHRENOLOGY; ITS HISTORY AND 
DOCTRINES. 
BY LEVI REUBEN, M. D. 


PuRENoLocy, a term compounded from the 
Greek words, ppv, mind, and No), discourse, 
may be conciscly defined as a system of phil- 
osophy of the human mind, founded on the con- 
nection of mental manifestations with their phys- 
ical organism—the brain. 

The word Logos, and its use, are too familiar 
to require remark. The word PHREN affords 
a striking illustration of the principles that, 
in human knowledge, the material became defi- 
nitely appreciated and named long before the 
spiritual aspects of being; and that, in there- 
after conceiving of and naming the spiritual ele- 
ments, the ideas or terms, or both, already per- 
tinent to the outer world, were transferred in a 
manner to the inner, acquiring in time wholly 
new meanings, in spite of the circumstance that 
in the transfer they carried with them a certain 
amount of long familiar significance, and 
hence of explanatory force. Thus, PHREN 
was the old Greek name for the midriff or 
diaphragm. Hence, by a slight extension of 
meaning, it came to name the region which 
we call that of the heart, the breast or præ- 
cordia, As this was believed to be the seat of 
certain feelings, passions, and perhaps, even, 
for a period, of operations of intelligence, the 
name PHREN in time very naturally passed 
over to these immaterial entities, and so, 
finally, signified in one of its senses the feel- 
ings, or power of feeling, the intelligence—the 
mind. In this way, indeed, almost all meta- 
Puysical terms are melapHorical. When men’s 
comprehension passed over the boundary cut- 
ting off the exoteric from the esoteric world, 
this comprehension carried its old symbols or 
language along with it, and put them to the 
new uses as they arose. 

The origin of Phrenology, as a system, is 
clearly to be credited to the fertility of con- 
ception and patience of research of a single 
organizing mind—that of Francis Joseph Gall, 
a German physician. Dr. Gall was born at 
Tiefenbrunn, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
March 9th, 1757. His penetrating mind was 
early impressed with the fact of the extreme 
diversity of natural talents. The first special 
observation made by him seems to have been 
that of a prominence of the eyes, in the case 
of those of his own brothers and sisters, ahd 
those among his schoolfellows, who were 
noted for memory of words, the ability to com- 
mit and recite passages from authors, and in 
general for linguistic proficiency and talent. 
Following out the hints thus obtained, he ar- 
rived, ultimately, as he believed, at the 
function and location of twenty-seven organs 
or cerebral localities of mental faculties. 
These, naturally enough, in a field so new, he 
named in view of their action, rather than 
from any attempt to find their normal charac- 
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ter; and this action was, in many instances, 
that due to the extravagant or perverted 
manifestation in which he must often have 
found them. Hence, such terms as instinct of 
murder, vanity, ete. 

Before entering more minutely upon its his- 
tory, we may premise that Phrenology, as de- 
veloped and understood at the present day, 
aims to be neither simply a science of mind, 
nor a theory of the functions of the brain as 
a collective bodily organ, but a system includ- 
ing the elements of both mind and brain, with 
their inter-relations, and with consequent ap- 
plications in respect to the development of the 
mental faculties, to the conduct of the indi- 
vidual and social life, to education, legislation, 
the arts, morals, and religion. Thus its field is 
an extremely comprehensive one. Its main 
subject-matter naturally divides itself, in ac- 
cordance with the two phases above named, 
into—1. A theory of Psychology, or the con- 
sideration of the mental elements and their 
operations; and 23. An Organology, or view 
of the relations of the cerebral parts or organs 
to the mental faculties. The last-named sub- 
jeet may further be regarded as embracing— 
(a) Organology proper, or the anatomy and 
physiology of the cerebral masses, and though 
yet imperfectly ascertained, the laws of the 
action and interaction of the faculties through 
these; and (b) Physiognomy, in the broadest 
sense, or the knowing of the mental charac- 
istics through signs; the latter again, includ- 
ing Cranioscopy (signs learned by the examin- 
ation of the cranium), and also the indications 
afforded by temperaments, features, altitudes, 
eto. Or, to represent these relations to the eye, 
we have: 


Cas oo 
Observation of Temperaments, | PAyeiognomy— 
2 Features, (Character-knowing); 
= “ Attitudes, etc, ; 
Organology proper (anatomy, eic., of brain) 


PsronoLoer (mental elements and operations); 


The phrenological system assumes that the 
value of all the signs of character here re- 
ferred to, is based on a necessary correspond- 
ence for every individual: First, between 
mind and brain; and secondly, between the 
brain on one hand, and other parts of the 
physical organization, as well as the habits 
and conduct on the other. 

Of what we may properly term the phreno- 
psychical systems of mental philosophy, Dr. 
Gall’s stands neither as the first nor as the last ; 
it may, however, safely be said to be not only 
the most prominently known, but also by far 
the most consistent and generally satisfactory, 
these traits doubtless furnishing the reason for 
its wider progress and more substantial growth. 

Differences in the nature and exercise of the 
mental powers, in other words, the idea of a 
plurality of faculties, must early have forced 
iteelf on the attention of thinking minds, and 
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any conelusion arising in this direetion would 
naturally be strengthened by frequent obser- 
vation of the marked diversity of capabilities 
of different individuals, and by the phenomena 
of dreaming, idiocy, and partial insanity, when 
these also came to be reflected on. This sort 
of approach toward phrenological ideas could 
easily occur, and must have done so, without 
any real conception of the central truths of 
the system. Again, our own consciousness as 
well as observation indicates the head, and 
more precisely the brain, as the seat of the 
thinking principle or Ego; this conclusion, too, 
being confirmed by the results of the not un- 
frequent diseases and injuries of the head and 
brain. 

Accordingly we find Pythagoras, Aristotle, 
Plato, Galen, Haller, and others, locating the 
soul in the brain. We see that Aristotle al- 
ready recognized (what he considered as) three 
mental faculties—the judgment, imagination, 
and memory. It is true that departures oc- 
curred from the belief referred to in respect to 
the locale of the thinking powers: Van Helmont 
considered the stomach as the seat of the in- 
tellect; Descartes, the pineal gland; others, 
other localities quite as fanciful. But up to 
the time of Gall, the sentiments and passions 
were—at least much more commonly than 
otherwise—supposed to reside in certain vis- 
cera, as the heart, liver, spleen, eto. 

Perhaps the earliest attempt at placing 
special faculties, or marking their organs“ 
in the brain, was that of Albertus Magnus, 
who, in the 13th century, divided the cranium 
into three regions, appropriating these from 
before backward to the Aristotelian faculties, 
in the order above given. Petrus Montagna- 
na published in 
1491 a some- 
what like chart. 
Ludovico Dolce, 


| ORGAROLOGY; ] 
J l PHRENOLOGY. of Venice, 1562, 


in a work on 
the memory, 
presented a chart of nine regions or organs, to 
which he applied the names: 1. Fantasia; 2. 
Cogitativa ; 3. Vermis (implying probably con- 
nective substance) ; 4. Sensus Communis; 5. 
Imagina ; 6. Estimativa ; 7. Memorativa ; 
8. Olfuctus; and 9. Gustus. It is curious to 
note that, in this scheme, the seat of the Un- 
derstanding was the upper forehead, and that 
the first and fifth of the regions were very 
nearly those now assigned to the ideal and 
constructive faculties. 

Modern anatotnists and physiologists, as 
their respective sciences were enlarged, ar- 
rived only at clearer views of the connection 
of the mental faculties with the brain. This 
tendency is prominent and unmistakable in 
the works of Willis (1784), Descartes, Mal- 
pighi, Sylvius, and others. Tissot contended 
that every perception should have in the brain 
its proper fibers. And Prochaska, also, in 
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1784, or twelve years before the publi 
of the views of Gall, devoted the fifth 
ter of his Dissertation on the nervous :? 
to the question: Does each of the Di 
of the Intellect occupy a separate por! 
the Brain?” After reasoning that the 
brum proper, i. e., the hemispheres, m 
the seat of all the powers of thought—: 
which phrenological observations corrol 
and which is held by physiologists as v 
phrenologists of the present day—Pro 
inquires whether it is probable that t! 
some partition of the cerebrum betwe 
different intellectual faculties; and he 
to answer this question affirmatively, t 


| without assuming to have determined tl 


location of any one of the faculties. 

Thus we find an increasing, and at 
almost complete, unanimity of opinion | 
scientific men in regard to special conn 
of mind and brain—a growing tendency 
very direction in which at the last Phrer 
as a definite system, made its appes 
But when Dr. Gall came out with his 
of having inductively established the do 
of plurality of mental faculties, and of 
sponding cerebral organs, and of havi! 
covered the actual places of many 
latter, then only, and for a multitude of 
imaginable reasons, an open and inv 
opposition to the doctrines involved man 
itself. The violence of the hostility ex] 
toward the new system may be judged « 
a perusal of the article respecting its 
cates and claims in the Edinburgh | 
1815: and by the fact that men like 
Jeffrey and Brougham went so far as t 
that there is any reason whatever for : 
ing the action of mind through material 
save in perception and voluntary move 
or any influence of body on mind, sa- 
markable exception !] in disease or 
Our largest experience shows us that tb 
could not well have been otherwise. 
nature, subject to limitation as it is, 
ever true to itself; and, as Mr. | 
Spencer well shows, a long step of intel 
in any direction is quite sure to awa 
multitudes of minds a reaction and h 
proportionally energetic. Besides, to 
into special causes, while the leaders of 
and of affairs disliked the lucid revel: 
motives which Phrenology presente 
clergy as earnestly dreaded the suppos 
dencies of the newly embodied doctr 
materialism and individualism. 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter, with many other 
nent physiologists, still rejects Phre 
though the former acknowledges that 
a general correspondence between div 
of form and size of the brain and div 
of character. But it wofild be strange 
brain, the noblest organ in man, wer 
chaotic mass of fibers; and in tru 
generalization of science rests on a firm 
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that stated by Speneer in the words: 
lization of function is the law of all 
zation whatever“ To give the thought 
st recent as wel! as broadest expres- 
Differentiation [individualigation] of both 
are and function, codrdinately carried 
d, is the law of all organic develop- 
At the very acme, therefore, of organic 
is differentiation should surely be be- 
nd markedly present, even if not yet 
ete. That the leading metaphysicians 
half century past have refused to reeog- 
he basis of Phrenology is not strange, 
we consider the oppositeness of its 
d, which directly charges their own pro- 
8 With incompleteness and insufficiency, 
lat the new science arises in the attitude 
rival system to teachings flowing in a 
ing stream down from the fountains of 
philosophy! Even the latest, and one 
} acutest of philosophical writers, Mr. 
ər, is quite chary in the recognition he 
s to phrenological principles and doc- 
; but to this fact is it not a sufficient 
that Mr. Spencer, notwithstanding his 
n as a reasoner, and the large extent to 
scientific facts and laws enter into the 
ial with which he has undertaken to 
still treats these in the spirit of philoso- 
ther than in that of science, and stands 
> methods insisted on by Bacon and 
> rather than in the attitude of admirer, 
f exemplar? 


already implied, the observations of Dr. 
were in the outset incidental, and the 
s wholly unexpected; but the seeming 
ishment of one coincideuce between form 
nium and mental capacity naturally led 
d, possessed of high generalizing power, 
c for other such correspondences. It was 
nowever, until after he had, by “the 
plied observations of many years, and 
meurrence of thousands of examinations 
omparisons of cerebral development with 
l manifestation, ascertained the exist- 
of several organs of the brain,” that he 
pted to bring the subject to the notice of 
„ by means of a course of private lec- 
and it was still later in life that the 
umber of twenty-seven organs had been 
d at and named by him. Dr. Gall’s 
course of phrenological lectures was 
in Vienna, in 1796; and a like course 
epeated yearly in that city until 1802, 
„by order of government, their further 
tion was forbidden. In course of his 
as a physician, aided by the opportu- 
afforded by access to the hospitals, 
ally to a Hospital for the Insane, of 
ı he was in charge, Dr. Gall continued 
ntly his collection of facts, and his house 
lways open to chose who desired to wit- 
his modes of dissection of the brain, or 
nmunicate with him in regard to the new 
veries. 
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In this course of investigation its author was, 
from about the close of the century, aided by 
the codperation of the second organizing mind 
of the new system, that of John Gaspar 
Spurzheim, who, born at Longuich, on the 
Moselle, December 3ist, 1776, and educated 
at Treves, appears first to have attended Gall’s 
lectures toward the close of the year 1799. 
Not long after this period, Spurzheim became 
the constant assistant in the phrenological de- 
monstrations, making the dissections which 
his master explained, and himself discovering 
certain particulars in the anatomy of the 
brain. The most important innovation intro- 
duced by these philosophers, originally due to 


Dr. Gall, and one from lack of which all 


previous attempts at examining the cerebral 
structures had been little better than trifling, 
was that of substituting for the old method of 
slicing the brain horizontally from above 
downward, the more rational and painstaking 
procedure of tracing the courses and connec- 
tions of the various bundles or aggregations of 
cerebral fibers. He who would examine the 
anatomy of the leg, its muscles, membranes, 
arteries, ete., by cutting that limb into trans- 
verse slices, and observing the cut sur- 
faces, would be pronounced to belong to a 
very juvenile style of anatomist; but up to 
the time of Dr. Gall, this method, necessarily 
much less successful in an almost homogene- 
ous-looking mass like the brain, had been 
mainly, or indeed exclusively, adopted in at- 


. tempts at the structural study of that organ. 


After fruitlessly appealing to the Austrian 
government for leave to renew the suppressed 
course of instruction, the associated philoso- 
phers, in March, 1805, left Vienna, and lectur- 
ing on their way in that year at Berlin, Pots- 
dam, Leipsic, Dresden, Hallé, Weimar, Jena, 
Gottingen, Brownschweig, Hamburgh, Kiel and 
Copenhagen; and subsequently at Bremen, 
Amsterdam, Leyden, Frankfort, Munich, 
Berne and many other places, in which course 
they dissected and demonstrated upon the 
brain in presence of Cuvier, Foureroy, St. 
Hilaire, Demangeon and others, they arrived 
at, and commenced lecturing in, Paria in the 
fall of 1807. Here their great work on the 
“Anatomy and Physiology of the Nervous 
System“ was commenced, being completed by 
Gall alone in 1819. From 1813 forward, their 
labors were carried on separately. In March, 
1814, Spurzheim arrived in London, and soon 
after instituted a course of lectures in that 
city. Not long after, he took up his residence 
somewhat more permanently in Edinburgh, 
predicting what the facts subsequently veri- 
fied, that this city should prove a center for 


. the spread of the system through Britein. He 


resided and labored from 1817 to 1832 chiefiy 
in London and Paris. 

The system of Phrenology was first dis- 
tinctly introduced into the United States by 
means of the labors of Dr. Charles Caldwell, 
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of Kentucky, who appears to have studied 
under Gall in Paris in the year 1821, and 
whose first phrenological lectures, after his re- 
turn in 1821 from Europe, were delivered be- 
fore his class in the medical department of 
Transylvania University. Dr. Caldwell wrote 
and lectured on the new system, and with 
much enthusiasm and industry, from the date 
already named until and after the arrival of 
Spurzheim ; fand previous to 1832, he had 
published some of his larger works, and had 
formed phrenological societies in New York, 
Philadelphia, and other large cities. Still the 
number of adherents of the new system re- 
mained small, and was, in a noticeable degree, 
made up of members of the medical profes- 
sion. A more decided impetus was, however, 
given to the spread of phrenological doctrines 
among the people of this country by the 
lectures of Dr. Spurzheim, who landed in New 
York, June 20th, 1832, and whose brief labors, 
chiefly in Boston and its vicinity, were unhap- 
pily too soon closed by his early death, on the 
10th of November of the same year. The 
increasing popularity of the system has been, 
since that time, earnestly and effectively 
seconded by the lectures and cranioscopic ex- 
aminations commenced in the year 1834 by 
the brothers, Orson Squire Fowler and Lorenzo 
Niles Fowler, the former then a recent gradu- 
ate ef Amherst College, Mass., who estab- 
lished the existing AMERICAN PHAENOLOGICAL 
Journal in the city of Philadelphia, the first 
number bearing date October 1, 1838; who 
subsequently removed to New York city in 
1842; whose pointed and practical writings 
are known in every school diatrict, and almost 
every home in the land, and whose labors in 
this field promise to be yet for many years 
continued. 

The lectures of Mr. George Combe, in 
1838-40, in various cities from Boston to 
Washington, contributed much to the general 
and favorable introduction among us of the 
new mental philosophy; and still more, the 
Constitution of Man,” and other well-known 
works of the brothers George and Andrew 
Combe. It will be impossible here, how- 
ever, to present more than these salient points 
in the history of Phrenology. Other names 
and facts will appear in connection with 
changes introduced or proposed in the scheme 
and naming of admitted faculties. It is evi- 
dent to the careful observer that, since the 
period of Dr. Spurzheim’s death, the number 
of the believers in Phrenology—that is, of 
those who actively or tacitly uphold its doo- 
trines in their totality, or in the essential 
features—has very greatly increased; yet it 
will appear, as we proceed, that certain of the 
principles of the system, both theoretical and 
practical, are still under discussion.“ 

The next article in this series will present 
a comparative view of the nomenclatures of 
Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, and the Messrs. 


Fowler. [To RR conrmcsp.] 
ai By ission of the Editors, the materiais of the 
cl 


‘ Pbrenology,” by the same writer, in “ Apple- 
ton's New American Encyclopedia,” are inctuded in is 
series, accompanied, however, with additional matter. 
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JOY A DUTY. 


Every faculty of the mind has a two-fold 
nature—of joy and of pain. Every faculty 
which is exercised in harmony with nature, 
and with its correlative faculties, produces 
pleasure. Every faculty and mental emotion 
when used in contravention of the laws of its 
being, produces pain. 

Every one can appreciate this teaching 
when applied to the physical senses. Light, 
when brought to the eye under proper circum- 
stances, is pleasurable; when it comes in 
excessive brilliancy, pain is the result. When 
the eye itself has become diseased, inflamed 
from any cause, the quantity of light which, 
toa healthy eye, would produce pleasure, now 
produces pain.. The sense of hearing furnishes 
a similar example; and though sound may 
not be musical, it yet produces pleasure; but 
if that sound be increased in volume, it be- 
comes painful. And this is even true of 
musical sounds. The roar of trumpets and 
pianos, of horns and clarionets, may become 
painful, which music, if removed far enough 
to become softened and diluted in reaching us, 
would be delightful. Honey is delicious to the 
taste when it is taken in proper quantity, but 
in excess it becomes repulsive. The same 
law holds good in respect to every physical 
sense; but when we rise to the contemplation 
of mind in its various relations and combina- 
tions, our subject becomes luminous with 
illustrations of the most intense significance. 

We need only to mention the organs of per- 
ception—those which have to do with the 
physical qualities of external things— with 
forms of beauty, with magnitude, color, ar- 
rangement, and relative position—to show how 
much of pleasure may be derived from their 
normal activity. On the contrary, see what 
annoyance arises from beholding distorted 
shapes, ill-assorted magnitudes, bad perspec- 
tive in drawing, inharmonies of color, or 
colors of a miserable quality, with disorder in 
the place of arrangement! and what is there 
which does not really take hold of the soul 
that is productive of more uneasiness, not to 
say misery ? 

The “ Pleasures of Memory’? have been 
immortalized in song, and may be met with in 
the experience of every human being whose 
life has contained anything that would give 
pleasure; but when the mind reverts to scenes 
of sorrow and sadness, of sin and shame, what 
burning recollections, and how painful the 
retrospect ! 

The worshiping element, Veneration, when 
excessively oxereised, especially if Self-Esteem 
be moderate, preduces such a feeling of un- 
worthiness and littleness, and such a painful 
sense of the exaltation of the Supreme Being 
and of superior men, that intense unhappiness 
is produced by its action; but when it leads 

us to look up to our heavenly Father as a 


protector, friend, and provider, and our ever- 
lasting all, it needs no Janguage to portray the 
pleasure which it gives. 

To the intellectual nature, what is more 
pleasurable than the acquisition of knowledge? 
With what delight does the mathematician 
solve abstruse problems! And the logician— 
how he delights in interrogating nature, in 
reasoning upon her jaws, and reaching out 
into her vast domain and comprehending her 
mysteries! But even these faculties may be 
perverted so that their results, if not so 
directly, may indirectly become sources of 
pain and sorrow. There is a possibility of 
excess of reflection ; of such an undue absorp- 
tion of one’s time, strength, and effort as to 
become a perversion of one’s nature. 

The imagination paints fancy pictures, 
revels in its airy creations, and gives a joyous 
halo to the spirit. But when these emotions 
become warped, what hideous monsters, what 
grotesque and fantastic images do they pro- 
duce, as in cases of delirium tremens. Mirth- 
fulness is a joy-creating faculty ; when 
pleasurably exercised, every part of our being 
seems elated. But when we are placed in 
circumstances to call down the ridicule of 
others, what a painful appreciation of our 
own situation does this same faculty produce 
in us! 

The joy of giving to the poor, the pleasure 
of liberal-hearted benefaction, the kind wishes 
we have for others, awaken a glow of hap- 
piness which it is difficult to describe. But 
what poignant sorrow comes to us through the 
same faculty of Benevolence, when it is 
exercised in the way of extreme pity at the 
recital of suffering and grief which we have 
not the means or the opportunity w relieve ! 
Hope, the winged god, which lifts us up above 
the darkness and the tempest, is full of radiant 
joy; but when the faculty is reversed by dis- 
appointment, it seems to roll back upon us 
a recoil of sorrow; and thie element which 
was given to us as a source of pleasure when 
disappointed, produces poignant grief. Con- 
science, when exercised properly, gives the in- 
dividual great satisfaction ; but, oh! how keen 
the remorse when its nature is cutraged. 

Approbativeness—how it dances with de- 
light under the sunshine of applause! How 
it shivers and crouches instinctively when 
made the subject of contempt and reproach ! 
With what self-oomplacency does Self-Esteem 
lead us to regard ourselves, and with what 
easy dignity do we walk forth among men! 
but let one be degraded, or not recognized ac- 
cording to his true merit and dignity, what 
agitation, and rage, even, is awakened in the 
mind! Cautiousness gives pleasure when 
exercised in the atmosphere of security. It is 
a pleasure to provide against storms, accidents, 
and difficulties ; and no man feels the pleasure 
of security so much as he who has a keen 
sense of danger. A man without Cautious- 


ness does not even appreciate all those ele- 
ments of safety and security whieh, in the 
various phases of life, we require. But is 
there more intense pain in the whole category 
of emotions than that of concentrated and 
excessive fear? Secretiveness, which gives 
reserve and policy, imparts pleasure when 
properly exercised; but unduly exercised it 
produces jealousy, suspicion, and deceit. The 
love of property, when daly gratified, is pro- 
motive of joy; and when we secure ourselves 
against future want, Cautiousness also joins 
in the chorus of pleasure, and the intellect, as 
well, is pleasurably excited. 

The love of home, Inhabitiveness, is among 
the most influential elements of pleasure. 
Every well-organized human being wants a 
home, and rejoices in its possession ; not as a 
matter of property, merely, though that en- 
hances the pleasure; not as a shelter to secure 
one against the storms and the heat (though 
Cautiousness adds to the pleasure which these 
contemplations awaken), but the nest, the fire- 
side, the home in the abstract; and more 
especially when it be considered as the center 
of the family circle, as the depository of one’s 
possessions, the home becomes exceedingly 
dear. But what is more painful than home- 
sickness ? Those who have felt it need no 
explanation; those who have not, could not 
appreciate one. When a person has no home, 
and he wanders forth a stranger among stran- 
gers, though his heart may not yearn for any 
known spot on earth, and though he may not 
be called home-sick for any particular place, 
he is yet unhappy. because he has no abiding- 
place. 

The joy of parental love is most intense. 
Watch the fond mother as she cherishes her 
babe. Observe the happy father as he leads 
his child forth, bending to instruct its open- 
ing mind, his imagination going forward to 
the future, and tell me the joy of parental 
love. But turn to the empty eradle, to the 
short grave, or, worse still, think of the truant 
son, the wayward daughter, and then mea- 
sure, if you can, the crushing grief of the 
mother and the sorrow of the father writhing 
under the anguish of parental love in its 
painful activity. 

Conjugal love is, perhaps, the strongest of all 
the social elements. How it dilates the hope 
of the young! How it fires the imagination! 
How it inspires the ambition and nervea the 
enterprise in view of the happy union which 
the fnture promises! But let this faculty be 
reversed by jealousy, by unfaithfulness on the 
part of the loved object, and how painful the 
emotions produced ! 

How dear are the joys of Adhesiveness or 
friendship! how painful and sad the reflex 
action of this faculty! When friends prove 
treacherous, or suffer, what sadness ensues ! 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, those en- 
ergetic and often-abused qualities of character 
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are governed by the same law of pleasure and 
joy in legitimate exercise, and unhappiness 
when their action is reversed or perverted. 
Every faculty of the mind, and every ele- 
ment of the moral and social constitution is 
under the same law. Every faculty is given 
for joy, and its wrong use is a source of 
misery. There seems to be wisdom in this 
arrangement, as when the child stretches 
forth its hands and feels of objects and enjoys 
the sense of touch; but when he thrusts it 
into the flame he feels poignant pain, and thus 
receives a necessary lesson of practical wis- 
dom. So, when the mind reaches out its 
faculties in a natural and proper manner, tak- 
ing hold on life, its duties, its achievements, 
its anticipations, its philosophy, and its facts, 
pleasure flows to it. But when, through ex- 
cess or neglect, he uses his faculties wrongly, 
the action of his mind becomes painful, and 
warns him that he is in the wrong, and teaches 


him on a higher plane the same lesson which 
the child has learned from the blaze of the 
candle, 


— 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHIL- 
DREN. 


Rev. Dr. BUSHNELL, in a work published thir- 
teen years since, under the title of Christian 
Nurture, gives the following noble utterance 
on the subject of the religious training of the 
young: 

“ Children are discouraged and hardened to 
good by too much of prohibition. There is a 
monotony of continuous, ever-sounding prohi- 
bition which is really awful. It does not stop 
with ten commandments, like the word of Si- 
nai, but it keeps the thunder up, from day to 
day, saying always thou shalt not do this, nor 
this, nor this, till, in fact, there is really noth- 
ing left to be done. The whole enjoyment, 
use, benefit of life is quite used up by the pro- 
hibitions. The child lives under a tilt-hammer 
of commandment, beaten to the ground as fast 
as he attempts to rise. All commandments, 
of course, in such a strain of injunction, come 
to sound very mueh alike, and one appears to 
be about as important as another. And the 
result is that, as they are all in the same em- 
phasis, and are all equally annoying, the child 
learns to hate them all alike, and puts them all 
away. He could not think of heartily accept- 
ing them all, and it would even be a kind of 
irreverence to make a selection, Nothing so 
fatally worries a child as this fault of over- 
commandment. 

“There must be no attempt to raise a con- 
science against play. Any such religion will 
certainly go to the wall; any such consoience 
will be certainly trampled, and things innocent 
will be done as if they were crimes; done with 
a guilty feeling ; done with as bad effects every 
way, on the character, as if they were really 
the worst things. Nothing is more cruel than 
to throw a child into the attitude of conflict 
with God and his conscience, by raising a false 
conscience against that which both God and 
nature approve. It is nothing less than mak- 
ing a gratuitous loss of religion, required by no 
terms of reason, justified by no principle, even 
of Christian sacrifice itself.” 


THE DUTY OF EVERY HUSBAND. 


Every husband whose love for his wife is 
more than a pretense, ought to make a will 
which shall secure her, at his death, from the 
tyrrany and the intrusion of his relatives. 

A man dies no sooner for having made a 
will; and to one of right feelings, there is an 
indescribable satisfaction in knowing that in 
case of an untimely death, by accident or 
pestilence, or otherwise, his wife, if she sur- 
vive, shall be subject to no man’s mercy and 
to no man’s whims. 

Especially ought that husband to do this 
who has acquired his property in whole, or in 
part, by marriage. The human mind can 
conceive of no wrong so burhing as that of a 
defenseless widow deprived by her husband’s 
relatives of all interest in and control of 
property, which in every sense of human fair- 
ness is (axide from law), and of right ought 
to be, hers, and hers only. 

All legal and human experience shows, be- 
yond cavil and dispute, that no man’s relatives 
oan be safely trusted to do right by his widow, 
and still less by his children. So far as the 
law will allow (and it gives the unprincipled 
a latitude which oan be comprehended by 
none but the victims), they will tread upon the 
widow, plunder the orphan. The heirs-at-law 
of the intestate, when he leaves no children, 
turn like hungry wolves upon the widow as 
upon fair prey, whom it is legitimate to 
wrong, to persecute, and to rob. 

As administrators of his property and the 
guardians of his children, they regard the 
former as already their own; the latter as 
simply as so many troublesome incumbrances, 
whom justice to themselves demands that they 
should subject to all manner of evil treatment, 
and eventually defraud them of every farthing. 

The instances are rare—so rare as to be 
exceptions to the rule—where relatives deal 
fairly with either the widow or the children, 
and though the meaning and intent of the law 
are that they shall do right in all cases, yet 
the temptation to do wrong is so great, and 
there are so many ways by which a dishonest 
mind may elude the most carefully drawn en- 
actments, that it has been found impossible to 
frame laws which shall effectually protect the 
widow and guard the interests of the orphan. 
So Jong as the present arbitrary rule, that a 
wife may not be the legal wife of an intestate 
husband, shall remain upon our statute-book, 
just so long will the widow be the prey of the 
husband’s relatives, and the orphan be sub- 
jected to their tyranny and rapacity. 

. How a husband may legally protect his 
widow and children :—A husband may will 
his property for the term of her natural life ; 
and appoint her the executor of his estate and 
the guardian of his children, to whom, at her 
death, the property is to descend. But why 
not make a law to the same effect, and save 


the trouble and expense of a wilt? This shuts 
off the intrusion of strangers, and the tyranny 
and rapacity of overbearing relatives. 

How a husband may legally screen his 
widow from want and ill-treatment by his 
relatives :—A husband, if he leave no children, 
may will his property exclusively to his wife. 
If he wishes the property to be hers, so that 
she can sell, or at death will it to whom she 
pleases, he ean so have it. If he wishes the 


property to be the wife’s for the term of her 


natural life, and to pass to his relatives at her 
death, he may so word his will.— Portland 
Transcript. 


T HH SIGNAL STAR. 


BY FANNY FORRESTER. 


Pp not recall my childhood, 
Wich all its sweet delight, 
Its simple bird-like giadness— 
It was not always bright, 
Even morning had her tear-drop, 
And spring her clouded sky, 
And on the fairest cradle 
I've seen the shadow lie. 


Pd not recall my childhood, 
Though tender memories throng 
Around Its rosy portals, 
Preluslve to life's song; 
The fall-voiced, living chorus 
Is swelling round me now, 
And e rosier light is resting 
Upon my malden brow. 


I have made a changefal Journey 
Up the hilt of tife stnce morn; 
I have gathered flowers and blossoms, 
T’vo been pierced by many a thorn ; 
Bat from out of the core of sorrow 
I have plucked a Jewel rare, 
The strength which mortals gather 
In their ceaseless strife and care. 


Now I grasp life's brimming beaker, 
And howe’er the bubbles glow, 

Pll pause not till I’ve tasted 
The decpest wave below ; 

Though bitter dregs may mingle, 
Tree crimsoa tide shall roll. 

In fall and fearless ocurrente, 
Through the fountains of my soul. 


Ne! I'd not go back to childhood, 
From the radiant flush of noon, 
And when evening closes round me, 
I crave onc only boon : 
Amid the valley's darkness, 

Iu dangers and its dread, 
The signal star of Judah 
To shine above my head. 


Tue pastoral Wordsworth was accustomed at 
times to dine out, and one night, with Haydon, 
the painter, he was going home in a state of ele- 
vation that made locomotion uncertain, On being 
led to a ooach- stand by a young gentleman, 
Wordsworth, who loved to let people know who he 
was, said, Sir, you have been courteous to a 
stranger, and now I will tell you who I am. Iam 
the poet Wordsworth.” ‘ And I,” said Haydon, 
“am Benjamin Robert Haydon, the t historio 
painter.” The young man who had hitherto been 
50 attentive, dropped their arms immediately, and 
indignant at what he believed to be a hoax, ex- 
claimed, Tou are a pair of lying, drunken 
vagabonds!” and left them in the middie of the 
street. 
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A PERFECT GENTLEMAN. 


One seldom passes a day without hearing 
some one described as a perfect gentleman ;” 
yet when it is asked, What is a perfect 
gentleman ?” there are few who would venture 
to answer the question. Below we give the 
opinion of an eminent authority (whose writ- 


ings have stood the test of more than a century) 


on this important subject. Let every one read 
it and profit thereby. 

When a good artist would express any re- 
markable character in sculpture, he endeavors 
to work up his figure into all the perfections 
his imagination can form; and to imitate not 
so much what js, as what may or ought to be. 
I shall follow their example, in the idea I am 
going to trace out of a fine gentleman, by as- 
sembling together such qualifications as seem 
requisite to make the character complete. In 
order to do this I shall premise in general, that 
by a fine gentleman I mean a man completely 
qualified as well for the service and good, as for 
the ornament and delight of society. When I 
consider the frame of mind peculiar to a 
gentleman, I suppose it graced with all the 
dignity and elevation of spirit that human 
nature is capable of. To this I would have 
joined a clear understanding, a reason free 
from prejudice, a steady judgment, and an ex- 
tensive knowledge. When 1 think of the 
heart of a gentleman, I imagine it firm and 
intrepid, void of all inordinate passions, and 
full of tenderness, compassion, and benevolence. 
When J view the fine gentleman with regard 
to his manners, methinks I see him modest 
without bashfulness, frank and affable without 
impertinence, obliging and complaisant with- 
out servility, cheerful and in good-humor with- 
out noise. These amiable qualities are not 
easily obtained ; neither are there many men 
that have a genius to excel this way. A 
finished gentleman is perhaps the most un- 
common of all the great characters in life. 
Besides the natural endowments with which 
this distinguished man is to be born, he must 
run through a long series of education. Before 
he makes his appearance and shines in the 
world, he must be principled in religion, in- 
structed in all the moral virtues, and led 
through the whole course of the polite arts and 
sciences. He should be no stranger to courts 
and to camps; he must travel to open his 
mind, to enlarge his views, to learn the policies 
and interests of foreign states, as well as to 
fashion and polish himself, and to get clear of 
national prejudices, of which every country 
has its share. To all these more essential im- 
provements he must not forget to add the 
fashionable ornaments of life, such as are the 
languages and the bodily exercises most in 
vogue ; neither would I have him think even 
dress itself beneath his notice. 

It is no very uncommon thing in the world 
to meet with men of probity; there are like- 
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wise a great many men of honor to be found. 
Men of courage, men of sense, and men of 
letters are frequent ; but the true fine gentle- 
man is what one seldom sees. He is properly 
a compound of the various good qualities that 
embellish mankind. As the great poet ani- 
mates all the different parts of learning by the 
force of his genius, and irradiates all the 
compass of his knowledge by the luster and 
brightness of his imagination, so all the great 
and solid perfections of life appear in the 
finished gentleman with a beautiful gloss and 
varnish ; everything he says or does is accom- 
panied with a manner, or rather a charm, that 
draws the admiration and good-will of every 
beholder. 


ree 


RAILROAD SONG. 


BY THE FRASANT BARD, 


Turnrx's the bell! listen well! 
Al aboard !” is the ery ; 
We are going. going—gone— 
We'll be back by-and-by. 
Now we're jumping with a thamping and a bumping 
O'er the rails ; 
But our horse has taken something,” and his 
Strength never fails, 


Hoar the bell! Listen well! 
Clear the track !” is the ery ; 
Wo are flying, flying flown 
Like a atreak o’ lightoing” by. 
What a racket! how wo clack it, as we track it 
O’er the rails! 
But our pony needn’t slack it, for his 
Strength never faila, 


Bio v it lond to the crowd, 
Who our coming watt to spy; 
We are coming, coming come! 
Rub the cinders from your eye, 
As we're sliding, and are gliding, and are riding 
Into town; 
Never horse leas need of hiding,” or less need of 
Rubbing down. 


WHO SAW THE STEBER? 


Tue richest thing of the season, says the 
Newburyport Herald, came off the other day in 
the neighborhood of the market. The green- 
est Jonathan imaginable, decked out in a 
slouched hat, a long blue frock, and a pair of 
cowhide shoes, big as gondolas, with a huge 
whip under his arm, stalked into a billiard 
saloon, where half a dozen persone were 
trundling round the ivories, and after recover- 
ing from his first surprise at the, to him, 
singular aspect of the room, inquired if any of 
them had seen a stray steer, affirming that the 
“blasted critter got away as he came through 
taown with his drove t’other day, and he had 
seen nothin’ on him sens.“ The bloods denied 
all knowledge of the animal in question, and 
with much side winking at each other, pro- 
ceeded to condole with him on his loss in the 
most heartfelt manner. He watched the game 
with much interest, as he evidently had never 
seen nor heard of anything of the kind before, 
and created much amusement by his demon- 


strations of applause when a good shot was 
made—“ Jerusalem!“ He made bold to re- 
quest the privilege of trying his skill, when 
he set the crowd in a roar by his awkward 
movements. However he gradually got his 
hand in, playing as well as could be expected 
for a greenhorn. All hands now began to 
praise him, which so elated him that he 
actually began to think himself a Phelan, and 
he offered to bet a dollar with his opponent, 
which of course he lost. The loss and laugh 
80 irritated him that he offered to play another 
game, and bet two dollars, which he pulled 
out of a big roll—for it seems his cattle had 
sold well, and he was quite flush. This bet 
he also lost; when, mad as a March hare, he 
pulled out a fifty spot, the largest bill he had, 
and offered to bet that on another game. The 
crowd mustered round, and raised money 
enough to cover it, and at it they went again, 
when, by some strange accident, greeny won. 
He now offered to put up the hundred he had 
wou against another hundred. Of course he 
could not any way blunder into another game, 
and they could now win back what they lad 
lost, and fleece the fellow of his own roll besides, 
They sent out for a famous player, who hap- 
pened to have money enough to bet with him, 
and another game was played, which Jonathan 
bet and won. Another hundred was also 
raised and bet and won, and it was not until 
he had blundered through a half a dozen 
games, and by some unaccountable accident 
won them all, draining the pockets of his op- 
ponents of about five hundred dollars, that 
they began to amell a very large mice. When 
everybody got tired playing, gawky pulled his 
frock over his head, took his whip under his 
arm and walked quietly out, turning at the 
door, remarking, “ Gentlemen, if you should 
happen to see anything of that steor, I wish 
you would let me know.” At last accounts 


they had not seen the steer, but they came to 
the conclusion they saw the elephant. 


SELP-WORSHIP. 


Anson G. Cuester was the poet at Hamilton 
College this year. His theme was “The Goda” The 
following will give an idea of the quality of the poem: 

“Self ls a god—you know him by his talk— 

His pompous ways—his all- Important walk 
The royal swagger of his empty head— 

His jokes of leather and his puns of lead. 

All of Philosophy in bim resides; 

All of Religion in his heart abides ; „ 
He planned the world and fixed its bounds and bars; 
He sowed the golden pollen of the stars; 

"Tia by bis pleasure that our muscles move 
Our hearts expand with sympathy and love; 
Th through his kindness that our lunge receive 
The vital atmosphere by which we Hve; 

Id rather change my sweet and happy let, 

Td rather be a torpid Hottentot, 

Pd rather on the Prince of Kaffir wait, 

Yd rather lose my yet-to-be estate, 

I'd rather make a mouthful for a whale, 

And be the Jonah of another tale; 

I'd rather be a dog and bay the moon, 

I'd rather be a corkecrew or a spoon, 

Yd rather be a satyr or an elf 

Than worship man, and have that man myself 1” 
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TALK WITH RHADERS. 


J. L. H. inquires—1. Since children inherit 
their organization from their parents, do they 
not also inherit the activity in mind and body, 
and vice versa? If this is so, are not some 
destined, if cultivated, to become great, while 
others are doomed to groveling stupidity ? 

Ans. Yes, doubtless. 

2. If you answer this question in the 
affirmative, then, in your opinion, ought all 
persons to be held to the same standard of 
accountability before God ? s 

Ans. We know of no person who believes 
er teaches that all men are equally responsible. 
There is no court in the land which does not 
exercise discretion in the treatment of persons 
charged with crime; and the statute books 
and the records of coarts are full of instances 
showing the authority for and the exercise of 
this discretion. It is by many persons thought 
to be hard that a person who has become 
intoxicated by his own act and wish should be 
held so responsible for his actions in that con- 
dition as he would be if sober. Persons of 
weak mind have always a right before a court 
to such allowance in their behalf as their 
weakness, under a beneficent judgment, should 
claim. Any person who is idiotic and imbe- 
cile, not only has a right, but receives due 
consideration before courts; and thousands 
are confined in jails, poor-houses, asylums, 
not as @ punishment for crimes, but to prevent 
them from repeating against society acts 
which, to the sound and strong mind, would 
be criminal; but when we come to the theo- 
logical view of it, we have only to quote the 
“Parable of the Talents,” where all having 
received according to their several abilities, 
were required to. improve what they had re- 
ceived, and no more; the responsibility, there- 
fore, being equal to the talent which was 
approved according to what each did, or pun- 
nished for failing to perform that which he 
had full ability to do; and we wish our 
readers would read in Matt. xxv. 14-30 this 
account, a8 @ proper exposition of our views 
of moral responsibility, based, as it will be 
seen in each case, on the capacity or ability of 
the respective individuals. This is common 
sense; it is theology, and accord with Phre- 
nology. This question has been asked us a 
thousand times, and many times anewered. 


Another reader asks : 

1. Do you think there are persons who 
can not be. governed by kindness? If ro, 
what would be their charseter ? 

Ans. A person who could not be governed 
by kindness would be one in whom the auimal 
propensities were strong, and the intellect and 
the moral and social faculties weak. But 
there are fewer porsons who can not be easily 
governed by kindness than most persons are 
inclined to suppose. Individuals who are 
turbulent and ungovernable, except by force, 
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generally have not been properly directed 
and trained in their early days. Again, the 
qualities and dispositions of those who govern 
are as often the source of the difficulty as are 
the dispositions of the subject. A person who 
can not govern himself never succeeds well in 
governing others. To govern well, a person 
requires good sense, strong Conscientiousness 
and Firmness, with rather large Self-Esteem, 
a full share of Benevolence, and enough of 
Caution and Secretiveness to give self-re- 
straint. We believe that dignity, calmness, 
consistency, and justice, tempered with kind- 
ness, will always produce a beneficial effect 
in the way of governing persons who are not 
highly endowed with these qualities; and one 
who is well endowed by these qualities can not 
be governed in any other way, except when he 
is in duress and can not assert his feelings or 
exercise his individual character. 

2. What would be the best way for a per- 
son having a predominance of the mental 
temperament, to overcome that excitement and 
embarrassment which sometimes almost takes 
away the power of thought and action ? 

Ans. Modify the conditions of the person. 
Sleep abundantly ; avoid irritating food; take 
much exercise in the open air; and cultivate 
fortitude and energy, by pursuing such an 
avocation as requires those qualities. 

3. How does Self-Esteem differ from self- 
reliance? I know persons with moderate 
Self-Esteem who have self-reliance. 

Ans. Self-reliance is of diverse kinds, and 
is supposed to require courage, energy, perse- 
verance, and a fair degree of Self-Esteem to 
constitute it. A man who has large Con- 
structiveness, if that be well trained, will 
have self-reliance on subjects in that direction, 
provided he has anything like the qualities 
necessary to produce self-reliance in general. 
A man who has large Combativeness, and a 
strong muscular frame, is not easily made to 
cower before a force not superior to his own ; 
but if he have large Self-Esteem it will, 
doubtless, strengthen his self-reliance. 

There are two features of Self-Esteem. 
When the organ is developed high up toward 
Firmness, we expect to find dignity, self-pos- 
session, pride of character. When that part 
is not well developed, and the lower part 
seems large, we notice that persons like to 
take responsibility. They are not dignified, 
but they seem to have self-possession and con- 
fidence in their own powers. 

4. Are persons of like development at- 
tracted toward each other? Why do we feel 
so strongly attached toward some persons, and 
an unapproachable feeling toward others, 
though they may have none but kindly feel- 
ings toward us? 

Ans. Persons of like development, if they 
be harmonious and appropriate, are attracted 
toward each other, while persons with very 
large Self-Esteem never like those with a 
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similar development. The same is true of 
Combativeness, and several other faculties ; 
and the reason why, is, that a proud, over- 
bearing, dictatoriel man is strongly inclined to 
rule, and a man having similar developments 
will not submit to it. A person who is a 
good talker will generally seek one who is 
not a good talker. The former is anxious to 
have a good listener, and feels pleased and 
flattered by the silence and attention of the 
hearer, and the hearer who can not talk well 
rejoices in the possession of a friend who is 
able to talk amply ; but if a person have fair 
talking talent, one having a similar develop- 
ment will be more agreeable than one who is 
taciturn, or an excessive talker. A person’s 
Kindly feeling toward us does not always 
make that person agreeable to us. We are at- 
tracted to those who have mental constitutions 
adapted to meet the wants of our minds. We 
are repelled from others who are good and 
kind and just, and whose manners, whose 
social sympathies, and whose general tastes 
are not in harmony with ours. 
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THE BXAIBITION PALACE OF 1862. 


‘Tus structure is to exceed its illustrious 
predecessors in grandeur, in beauty of design, 
and elegance of finish. The main hall is to be 
550 feet long, 250 feet wide, and 220 feet high ! 
The picture galleries, built of bricks, will be 
2,300 feet in length, 60 to 70 feet high, and 
from 35 to 55 feet wide. The nave and tran- 
septs are to be 2,200 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 
100 feet high. The sheds and other necessary 
buildings are planned on a corresponding 
scale. The whole work must be finished in 
less than one year from the present time, or by 
the 12th of Febrnary next. The Guaranty 
Fund, which amounts in all to £350,000, is 
headed by that truly royal patron of the Arts 
and Sciences, the Prince Consort, for £10,000. 
It is stated by competent authorities, that the 
entire structure will cost £250,000, or $1,000- 
000. It is to be located at South Kensington. 
The huilding will be made suitable for re- 
maining permanently on the site, and will in 
every way outshine the Crystal Palace of 
1851, or any other structure of modern times. 
A writer states that the great hall will contain 
a cubical area more than ten times as large as 
that of the great transept of the Hyde Park 
building, and that it would contain five of the 
center transepts of the present Crystal Palace ; 
its height will be unparalleled. There is a 
vast space to be occupied by the world’s pro- 
ducts, its inventions, manufactures, and works 
of art. ö l 

America will be allotted all the room she 
can creditably fill, and it is to be hoped that 
no time will be lost in making preparations for 
having the country well represented in all the 
departments. Many manufacturers may profit- 
ably exhibit their goods to the millions that 
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will be gathered here from all parts of the 
world. It is, however, the American inventors 
who will reap the richest harvest of profit and 
honor. There are a thousand inventions in 
use in America which are practically unknown 
in Europe, that could form one of the mest 
attractive collections of the exhibition, and 
the publieity thas given them will amply re- 
ward the exhibitors. Aside from those directly 
interested in the exhibition, we shall expect 
tens of thousands extra American visitors in 
1862. It will bea good time for London and 
the Atlantic steamers. Even the Great Eastern 
will be able to find profitable employment 
during the exhibition year.— London American. 


A NEW TYPE-SETTER. 


Wirris, in the Home Journal, says the 
machine to insert a pig at one end and grind 
out sausagos at the other,” is really slow in 
comparison with the new invention for setting 
types—a visit to which was the object of one 
of his recent walks in New York. 

© Alden’s type-setter not only can set type 
as fast as eight men, but distributes or restores 
to their places the same amount by the same 
process an auto-reciprocation of outlay, which 
is wondrous to believe (for an editor, at least) 
may be a possible principle in nature! ` 

“ The type-setter is worked like a piano, by 
playing on keys—the mere touch on the key 
for the letter a, for iastance, being instead of 
the old fashion of taking up that letter with the 
fingers, turning it right end up end right side 
front, and putting it into the line, to be ad- 
justed with spaces. It is a revolving table of 
brass—the machine—worked by the smallest 
ateam power, and the cost is about $1,500. 
It would elear itself, of course, by the saving 
of labor (to say nothing of the acceleration of 
work to which speed is neeessary), in a short 
time. Without going intoa particnlar descrip- 
tion of the machinery, I may say, as one who 
has been a well-taught type-setter himself, 
that it seemed to me as the locomotive seems 
to the stage-driver, or as the steamboat to the 
paddle of the canoe, an impossible desideratum 
brought miraculously to pass. 

“ Perhaps the most curiously ingenious part 
of the iavention is that which gives the com- 
positor x chance to scratch his head, or indulge 
in a revery, or speak to a friend, or light a 
cigar, mend the grammar, or criticise the copy 
-—obviating, that is to say, the necessity of 
rigidly keeping up with the unvarying steam. 
propulsion of the machine. This is done by 
a register wheel, which makes signals for the 
letters before they are taken, and which will 
allow as. many as sixty to accumulate before 
they are disposed of, with no hindrance to the 
action of the machinery. Could anything be 
more like a brain turned into brass? 

“The inventor of this wonderful affair, 
Timothy Alden, was a practical printer, and 
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to it he devoted twenty years, dying when he 
had at last perfected it—his brains and nerves 
giving way to the disease of over-concentration 
of thought and will. How many men are 
victims, in these fast days,” to this kind of 
overtasking! Yet Alden lived enough of life, 
if measured by benefit to his race. What 
were the eventless centuries of Methuselah 
(as a good to the werld), in comparison with 
the twenty years’ invention of this Massachu- 
sett’s typesetter ?”? 


Tux Parnce or Wares’ Doa.— Extract from a 
letter to a person in Quebeo : “ You remember the 
Prince had a large dog presented to him by the 
people of Newfoundland. When on board the ship 
a boy was put to look after him. He got so fond 
of the boy that he would not take notice of the 
Prinoe. The morning they came into Plymouth, 
the Prince gave the boy £5 and took the dog out 
of the ship; but as fast as they did so the dog 
jumped oa board again. The Prince was at last 
obliged to take the boy to London, and be stopped 
there five days. The Queen gave him £15 and a 
suit of clothes. He returned to Plymouth, and 
was here but one day, when he had to be sent for, 
because the dog would not eat. The boy sold his 
sailor's clothes, and said, ‘I am now a gentleman 
for life.. 


An Invanrt’s Paaver.— When little three-year- 
old sister lays her fair cheek against mine, and, 
with dimpled arms clasped around my neck, 
prattles in her innocent way, don't I think of the 
path her little feet must tread? Are there any 
theros to pierce them—any piis into which she 
may fall? Now E think of it, I must tell you of 
her little speeches. I think she is so cunning— 
though perhaps I am partial; if so, pardon. One 
night last week she crept into my lap, and ere I 
was aware of it, fell asleep. I took her up to her 
Itte bed, but hefore putting her in, I said— 
Nellie must not forget her little prayer.“ She 
commenced— 


Now I lay me down to sleep. 


Dod knows the rest,” she murmured; and the 
white lids closed over the bright eyes, and she was 
asleep again. 

Seeing THE Evcenant.—The origin of the 
phrase “ seeing the elephant” is as follows: 

It ia narrated of a certain farmer that his life's 
desire was to behold this largest of quadrupeds, 
until the yearning beoame well nigh amania. He 
finally met one of the largest size traveling in the 
van of a menagerie. His horse was frightened, 
his wagon smashed, his eggs and poultry ruined. 
But he rose from the wreck radiant and in 
triumph. A fig for the damage,” quoth he, for 
I have scen the elephant !” 


Reruicrratons.—lIf any of our readers de- 
sire to purchase one of these almoat Indispensable artleles, 
we should advise them to examine the Polar Refrigerator, 
made and sold by Bartlett & Lesley, 426 Broadway, New 
York. We have studied its principles thoroughly, and 
feel convinced that it be the most scientific, and, conse- 
quently, the best, as well as the mosi economical, Eefrig- 
erator in ase, 
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A WORD TO EDITORS. 


In these stirring times every newspaper is 
crowded to overflowing with war news, leaving 
scarcely any opportunity to chronicle other | 
interesting incidents. Is it not the part of | 
wisdom, not only, but the duty of editors to 
save np such important matters as may be 
kept out of their columns during the war, to 
be inserted when peace and business activity 
shall have returned, bringing, as such a 
change must do, a comparative dearth in the 
department of journalism. We have observed 
that every paper we open, from the Rio Grande 
to Newfoundland, is spirited, racy, and vigorous 
eompared with its former toue and temper, and 
it is surprising how much latent ability has 
been evoked by the war and rumors of war 
pow so prevalent on this continent. We 
believe this stirring ap of the editorial ele- 
ments will be of service to the reading world, 
even afier the special cause of this arousement 
shall have subsided. Therefore we say to 
our brethren of the quill, lay up rich matter 
with which to give interest to your columne 
when the present war fever shall have abated. 


To Correspondents. 


J. P. S.— Does that whioh is called the under- 
standing, originate in a eingle phre faculty, or 
does li require more than one? and the same of the term 
wisdom ? 

4. The organs of the reflective intellect prodace 
what the metapbysicians call the understanding. Know- 
edge is obtained by the use of the perceptive faculties. 
Wiedom or understanding is the conclusions which the 
reftective faculties form respecting knowledge gained by 
the perceptives. A man's dog may perceive all tho fects 
which come to us by perceptions; but having liule re- 
fective intellect, ho be not able to draw correct jnferepees 
fom facie. Therefore, the master seeing the same facta 
that are clearly presented to the dog, is able to draw wiser 
conclusions from them than his canine companion can do. 


2. Is the organ of Wit the foundation of risibility, or the 
pereeption of that which is leugbable? 


Ana. If you will read the definition of the organ ef 
Mirthfulness or Wit, in any phrenological work extant, 
you will find your question answered in the affirmative. 
We often receive long strings of questions which any 
work ever published on Phrenology, or even the definitions 
of the organs, would answer. 

3. Does imagination spring from a single organ? 

Ans, We suppose that Idrality bs the fountain of most 
of those sentiments and emotions which come under the 
head of imagination ; still, those who evince the highest 
order of imagination generally bave large Spirituality, 
and moet frequently large Causality, Mirthſulness, and 
Becretiveness. Each one of these faculties appears to con- 
tribute something toward that which we understand by 
the term imagination, though we regard Ideality as its 
central and master element. 


4 How would you mark Lord Bacon’s Causality, Com- 
parison, and Wit, on the scalo of seven ? 


Ans. At the top of the scale. 


W. W.—Do have seams or sutures in 
their skulls, dividing the bony strecture Into diferent 
pieces, the same as the white man ? 


Ans, Yes; the negro skull is composed of the same 
number of pieces and divided by sutures Just like that of 
the white man. These seams often grow up pearly solld 
as pereons advance in age; those of the African become 
eo earller in life than thase of the Caucasian. The bony 
atructure of the African ls more dense and solid than that 
ofthe white man; the teeth aleo are more sound and strong» 
and the skulleboges are usually some what thicker, and the 


.| seams are more early elosed by deposits of booy matier. 
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Save Your Carrets—Import 


ANT TO HIOUSEKEEPERS.—In_ laying down your 
Carpets, don't forget Harrington's Patent Carpet Lintng, 
for laylag under Carpets and Oil Cloths, to protect them 
feom toe vail-heads and any unevenness In the floor. It 18 
made of two layurs of heavy elastic paper, with a layer of 
cotton between. It a muffler of sound, and will cause 
a carpet to wear twice as long. Send for a circular. 

Sold by all the princin} Carpet dealers. 

N. V. Carpet Lining Co.—sole manufactorers, 440 Pearl 
Street, near Chamber street extension. 

J. R. WARRINGTON, Agent. 


Also manufacturers of Coton Batts, Twine, Mattresses, 
and Bed Comforters. i 8 


Cantion.—I CAUTION ALL PAB- 


TIES, and particularly manufacturers of Mowing and 
Reaping Machines, against the sale or use of Machines 
embracing the double-jolnted connection with the cutter 
bar or flager-bar, or the cutter-bar hung to the frame of 
the Machine In any flexible or yielding manner, 30 ss to 
allow each end of the euuer-bar or finger-har, or whatever 
it may be culled, to rise or fall independently of the other, 
or that both ends may yield 80 as to pass over the andula- 
Uors ia the surface of the ground, without rawing the 
whole length of the cutwr-bar bodily. All persons, 
parties. or manufacturers infringing the Patent of Brown 
& Bardett, or manufacturers selling or using machines 
with a donbie-jointed connected Pinger-Bar, or Cutter 
Bar, with the Frame of the Machine, without a lleonsa, 
vin be prosecuted to the full extent of the law, as all such 
bines arc a direct infringement 
STEPHEN S. BARTLETT, Providence, R. I. 
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Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money we made 
by It. Paper, 25 cents; ctoth ....... 3 

The Constitutions of the Freemasons; containlu 
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year of Masonry 5727. dto, cloth...... . 8 00 

% The above is an exact fac-simile reprint of what 
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A New Edition of 


How to GET a PATENT. 
This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
bas undergone a thorough revision, and oon- 
tains the 
New Patent Law Entire, 


oo many important changes have been 
made. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
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Sczorutal Scrorura!! 


Send for the Jane number of THE LAWS OF LIFE, 
and read Dr. Jackaon's lectare on HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. It will cost you but 8 cents, aod the lecture 
Is worth ten dollars. By the was,do you who do not read 
this Journal know how much you loss from not taking it? 
Each number contains a luctare from Dr. Jackson, besides 
able editorial arieles. Specimon copies of back numbers 
will be sent free on application. Address 

MIS3 IIA ERIET N. AUSTIN, M. D., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. T. 
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PATENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
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obtaining Patents in foreign countries. 
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No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
(ions; inventors may c:msult us us tw the novolty and pas- 
entability of their improvementa, and receive our report, 
by describing their inveotions to us, and inclosing a stamp 
to prepay the return leiter. 

mmunieauons by letter m reference to Inventions, 
Patents, or Patent Law 


rompily attended to, 
FOWLER AND W 0 


Broadway, New Tork. 
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NEW * 


Anatomical and Physiological 
PLATES. 
BT R. T. TRALL, N.D. Price $12. 


‘These plates were prepared expressly for lectarers ard 
teachers, as well as for studenta. They represent all of 
the organs and principal structures of the human body és 
Ata, and of the size of life. Every family ought to have 
a set, and every man, woman, and child ought to be fami- 
liar with the wonderful structures and functions which 
they so admirably illustrate. There aro six in the set, as 
follows: 

The Heart and Lungs.—No. 1 presents a front view 
of the lunga, ne stomach, liver, gall-bladder, larynx, 
tbymus and parotid glands. common carotid arteries an 


jugular vein ; also of the principal portions of the bowels, 
and caw} or omentum, Colored as in Life. 


Diseectlons.—No. 2 ts a complete dissection of the 


heart, exhibiting ita valves and cavities, and the course of |! 


the blood. The large arteries and veins of the heart, lungs, 
and neck are displayed, with the windpipe and its bron- 
chial ramifications; also the liver with its gall-bladder and 
ducts; the pancreas; the kidneys with their ureters and 
blood-veesels; the descending aorta, or large artery of the 
chest and abdomen, with its branches into the right and 
left illac arteries ; the ascending vena cava, or great vein of 
the abdomen and thorax; the uterus and its appendages— 
ovaries, fallopian tubes, round and broad ligaments, eto. 

Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view of the brain, 
heart, lungs, liver, bowels, uterus, and bladder. Also the 
various subdivisions of the base of the brain, with the whole 
length of the splou! cord, showing the origin of all the cere- 
bro-spinal nerves. Very useful to physicians, phrenolo- 
gists, teachers, lecturers, and others. 


The Eye and the Ear.—No. 4. The anatomy of the 
eye and ear, representing the arrangements of the minute 
blood-vessels, nerves, and other structures concerned in the 
fanctions of sccing and hearing. Beautifully colored. 


Digestion.—No. 5. The alimentary cunal complete 
exhibiting tho oxact alze, shape. and arrangement of the 
Structures especially concerned in digestion, %ia., the 
mouth, throat, tongue, esophagus, stomach, small and large 
tntestines, with the liver, gall-bladder, and the biliary 
ducts; also the internal structure of the kidneys, and @ 
beautiful! reprosemtation of the lacteal absorbents and 
glands, thoracic duct, and their connections with the tho- 
Taclo arteries and veine. Colored to represent Life. 

Cireulation—Skin.—No. 6. The lobes of the lungs 
and cavities of the heart, valves, etc., with the large vessels 
of the circulation ; also a minute dissection of the structures 
of the akin—the sevacevus ſollicles, awoat glanda, etc.—ex- 
hibiting the extent and Importance of the great depurat- 
ing function of the surface. The most natoral and best 
ever made, 


Erery lecturer, teacher, and physician should have a set. 
Price for the whote set, beautifully colored aud mounted, 
$19 We do not sell singte plates. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
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SYRINGES. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 

We would call your particular 
attention to our improved Byr- 
inge, hore illustrated, which is 
highly recommended by Pro- 
fessors in Medical Colleges, 
and bas received encomiums 
from the Faculty and others 
who havo examined, used it, 

and pronounced it the most perfect instrument 
of its kind ever introduced to the public. © 

Persons subject to ConstieaTion will derive 
great benefit from the daily use of this Syringe, 
and effect a radical cure of the difficulty, as well 
as avoid the constant use of Cathartics, which will 
afford only temporary relief, and debilitate, while 
the injection acts ag an invigorant. 


All Instruments warranted to give 
perfect satisfaction. 
Price, $1 50. Prepaid by mail, $2. 
Twenty per Cent. discount, when ordered by 
the dozen, and to go by express or as freight. 
All orders for the above Instruments will meet 
with prompt attention. 


FowlxR anp WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


tized by (30 gle 
G 


AA i 
EWING MACHINES 
SEY AGHINES, 
FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Agencies in all the prinetpu tes and Townes in the 
7 Untt d States. 


four stamps und get elzhiy pages particulars. 
ou EPHEAL 


Sent, prepatd by fra matl, to any Pont - Moe in tha 
United States or Canada, 


A LIST OF WORKS BY 
FOWLER AND WHLLS 


308 Baoapway, New YORK. 
Works on Phrenology. 
Comur's Lecrores on PUT NOL aa v. IIlustrated.. $1 25 
Cnaet for Recording various Developments.......- 6 
Constrrarion oy Mas. By Gcorzo Combe P 87 
Darence or Perexotocy. By Boardmaun ( 8T 
Domestic Lirr, Tnovanrs on. By N. Size 15 
Epacarlon Cowpiere. Self-Culture, Memory, ete. 2 50 
Ebucariox, founded on the Nature of Mann 87 


LONG ON PHRENOLOGY AND TUTS10L00 r 1% 
Lovs, PagextaGe, AND Amativeszss. Fowler... 15 
Manxlaox, lu IIistory and Pollosophy......-++++++ © 
Martuimony, Phrenological and Physiological... ... 30 
MEMORY AND BEI r-IuTRUV EU we 87 


MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL ScENR o. 
MENTAL Scixxox, Weaver's Lectures on 87 
PIRENOLOGY PROVED anv ILLUSTRATRD..... 
Prareovoeicat Journat A year, monthly 

PoeexoLocy AND THE Sonirrures. By Dr. Pierpont 15 
Puornovocioau Gure. A good book for beginners 15 
PIRENOLOGIOAL ALMANAC for 18600b0bʒb 6 
Puaenovootcan Bost. [Not Mailable.]. 
BELP-CULTUEE AND PERFECTION or CIARACTER... 87 
Setr-Ixsrevotoa M Parrxorocr. New Edition.. 50 
Syraso.icaL HAD AND PHERNOLOGIOAL CHART .. 80 


Works or Gat on Panenovoer. Svols......... 7 00 
‘Works on Water-Cure. 
ACCIDENTS arp FaerGenotes. Ilustrated........ 15 
Cuipren ; their Hydropathic Mavagement...... . 195 
CuoLgra ; ita Causes, Prevention, and Cure 80 
Consumption ; its Causes and Proper Treatment... 81 
Cook Book, Hydropathic. Full of good Receipts.. 87 
Douxsriq Practica or Hypropratzy, Johuson’s,.. 1 50 
RXPOWENCE UF WATER-CURR...... . 80 
Fax Pursici An. IIydropathlie By Dr. Shew... 2 50 
HrD zor ATUIO Exc YO EnIA. By Dr. Trall....... 8 00 
HTDAOrAT HY; or, Water-Cure, By Dr. Shew.. 1% 
Homa TEEATMENT ron SEXUAL ABusEs...... - 8 
INTRODUCTION TO THE WATER-CORR........ . 18 
MIDWIFERY AND DRA of Women............. 19 
Panewts’ Guipa. A valuable work for women. 60 
Puicosopny or Water-Core, clearly expounded.. 30 
PAO or Watsnr-Ccns, briefly explained...... 80 
PreqsaNor A&D CoiLppizts. Mra. Pendleton 80 
Resv.ts or Hrpropatuy, its advantages shown. 87 
Warn- Cukx u CHO DIAS. Dr. Gully... 1 50 
Warnu-Ouzn rox THe MILLIoR. By Dr. Trall. 28 
Water axb Vrcetascs Dixr. Dr. Lam... 87 
Warer-Cuar m Evzer Known DAs. . 8 
WArxn-CUnn Manval, giving brief directions,.... 87 
Wates-Cons Atwanac, Annual. Illustrated 6 
Warss-Cure Jovnnat. A year, monthly......... 1 00 


Works on Physiology. 


ÅLOOHOL AND ConetituTIon of Max, Youmans... 80 
ALrconoLto Controversy. By Dr. R. T. Tr nl. 80 
Auanvzxess. Should be read by ail. 16 
Quastiry. A book much needed. By Dr. Graham 80 
Caronrc Derasrs or Wourn. Important..... 80 
OCouxxW PUrsto tor. The very beat ............ ST 
Drarsriox, Physlology of. By Dr. Andrew Combs 89 
Famity Gruxastum, Fully Illustrated e... 12 
Faxriy Dexter, Useful and instruetive . 57 
Foon A/ Dier. A standard work of reference... 1 28 
Fevurrs arp Fa IN AO EA, the Proper Food of Man. 1 28 
Grneration, Phitosophy of, By Dr. Newman. 30 
Herepitary Desornt: Ita Laws and Fats. ...... 87 
How to Live Domestic Economy Iliu- tratod . 87 
Infancy; or, Management of Children 8 87 
Mateantty. All mothers should read k x a 87 
Narosat Laws or Man By Bpurzhetm......... 80 
PRILGsorur oF Saorsp Hisronv. Dr. Graham... 2 00 
Pursio.ocy, Animal and Mental Lllustrated,..... 87 
Sexvat Diseases. By several eminent Physicians 1 25 
Sogn AND Temrenate Lire. Louis Cornoro..... 80 
SrxIx ORG, Patent Instruments. With a Quido Book 8 50 
Tur Sorsnce or Hun en Lira. By Dr. Graham... 3 60 
Tun SW DISIr Movrewext Curr. By Dr. Taylor... 1 93 
Tra anv Corres, their injurtous effects............ 15 


Term; their Structure, Disease, and Trearment... 
Toracoo, Works on. By the best authors......... 
Ursrins Diseases A Dopiaceuents, Dr. Trall 
Voran Dir, discussed and approved........ 


Mesmerism—Prychology. 
ELxOrnIOA U Psycnower. Best work on the subject 
Fasormarion; or the Philosophy of Oharming..... 
Lipeary or Meaweciam AND PeycnoLocy, Oomplete 
Macagoooem ; or, the Universe Without ..:......... 
PnIIOsOrur or Mramzziem. By Dr J. Boreo Dods 
PsrcuoLocy ; or, the Science uf the Soul.. eevee 


Miscellaneous. 
Ars anp Arps ror Youre Womes. Good work... 
Cuxxtsrx v, applied to Phyaiology and Agriculture. 
Deaanps or Tre AGE ON Coll AEB. Horace Mann 
DzliA's Docrons; or, a Glance Behind the Scenes. 
Domzstic AN IA AI; a Manual of Stock Husbaudry 
Fevir Corrunk ror tHe MILLIox. Hand-Book.. 
HIN ts Towarn Rrrouns. Lectures. Addresses, ete. 
Homt ror ALL ; the Gravel Wall Mode of Building 
Horw anp Hers rou tre Younc. Rev. Mr. Weaver 
How ro Werre; a Pocket Manual of Composition 
How to Tax; a Pocket Manual of Conversation. 
How ro Bruavz; a Pocket Manual of Etiquette. 
How ro vo Busrxasy; Manual of Practical Affairs, 
Haxp-Booxs ron Hour Lupgovenent. The 4 above 1 50 
IAnoxrarrrr Tuidurnanr. Philosophien. 87 
Lars II Lora A Tan. Weekly. Per year- 
Porcnation, Theory of. By Dr. Tr all.. 15 
Tus Farm; a Manual of Practical Agricalture..... 50 
Tue GARDEN, with lists of Flowers and Shrubs.... 50 
Tun Howe; a Manual of Rural Architecture 50 
RuraL Manvats. In one large vol., Eitusirated... 1 50 
Wars or Lire; Right Way and Wrong Way 60 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Brondway, New York. 
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Tue PRENOLOOIOAL Bust, 


designed especially for Learners; showing 
the exact location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which wil enable 
every one to study the selence without an 
instructor. It may be packed and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 
to any part of the world. Price, inclading 
box for packing, only $1 25. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


“ This io ono of the most ingenious inventions of the age, 
À cast made of plaster of Paris, the size ot the banman head. 
ou which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
Organs is represented, fully developed, witu all the divisions 
and classifications, These who can not obtain the services 
ofa 1 may learn, in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole science of hrenology ao far as tho 
locations of the Organs nre concerned.” N. J. Daily Sun 


n 
DO 
KA 


Booxs. 

Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised ln our Jovan ars, by remitting us the amount 
of the price of the book in money or postage stampe, will 
have it promptly forwarded by mail, froe of postage. 


FOWLER AND WELLS 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Address 
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THE AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


NEW VOLUME.—ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
PRION NOT INOREASED. 


With the Jer Newnan, 1961, will be commenced the 
Turert-Fovrrn Voices of the Awenioan PrteNoLoaroar 
JovenaL. It will be enlarged by the addition of eight 
pages of reading matter, thas giving, for the same price as 
heretofore— 

TWENTY-FOUR PAGES MONTHLY, 
INSTEAD OF SIXTEEN. 
The Taterr-Fovern Votum of the Auentoaw Puss- 
NOLOGIOAL Jovnwa will open with several 
NEW AND ATTRACIIVE FEATURES, 
in addition to those which havo already rendered it e 
eminently popular and useful. 
PHRENOLOGY 
will sum, very properly, form a leading feature, and will, 
as heretofore, engage the pens of the leading Porenologiate 
of America, who will explain and iustrate its philosophy, 
and show its application do all the practical lotorcets and 
pursuits of th» Human Race. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in thelr connection with Phrenology and with the Laws 
of Life, will be thoroughly, bat popularly treated, amply 
illustrated, and mado interesting and profitable to all; our 
motto, A sound mind in @ healthy body,” being kept 
constantly in view. 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
both of Man and of the lowor orders of the animal erention, 
in ita relation to Phrenological and Phyelological Science, 
will receive the allention its importance demands. 
MECHANICS. 

As at least one half of the wealth of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Constractivences, the 
various mechanical arts will be encouraged, new inven- 
Wons explained, and mlustratod with spirited eugravings, 

EDUCATION 
will occupy much attention, especially Home Education 
and Self-Culvare, and just that kind of knowledge which 
the parent needs in tho discharge of his or her daties, will 
be liberally imparted, Tue Fousco, also, will fnd the 
Jownnat a friend and ſoster father, lo encourage (hem in 
virtue, shield them from viee, and prepare them for use- 
fulness and success in life. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Sketches, Reviews, Poetry, Varieties, ot, will help to 
mako up what is acknowledged by our cotemporarics to 
be one of the Bost Popalar Journals in the Worid. 
ENGRAVINGS, 
embracing portraits, animals, views, machinery, oto., more 
numerous and beatiful than heretofore presented, will 
commend the new volume to all readers of good taste, 


ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 
in connection with the large amount of reading matter 
which we give, and the extremely low price of our 
Jovmwat, ought to inaure us at least, 
FIFTY THOUSAND 
subscribers for the forthcoming volume. Shall we not bave 
them? A Ute effort by cach reader will procure them. 
OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS— 
all persons Interested n Human Progress—are invited to 
ald in the otroulation of the PRRENOLOGIOAL Jovana. 
TERNS, IN ADVANCE: 


Btn; , Monthly, Ome Near. 
Tow Coplen 10 separate addresses, If desired... .... 


Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitled 
to an otra copy gratis. 

Add six cents a year for each subscriber in the British 
Provineea to pay postage. Specimens tent free. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New Tork. 
Agoots wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 
Bend for our Wholesale Lint and Confidential Circular, 


WHOLRSALE AND RETAIL 
COMMISSION AGENCY. 


Having for many years past been in the 
practice of making purchases fur our 
country friends with apparent satisfaction 
to them, and the demand for such services 
being constantly increasing, we have con- 
cluded to establish in connection with our 
other business, a 


COMMISSION AGENCY, 


fur the purpose of purchasing and forward- 
ing to any portion of the country, anything 
that can be found in New Vork. Our 
extensive acquaintance and long business 
experience give us advantagen which we 
are able to use for the benefit of our cus- 
tomers, and we shall use our best endeavors 
to render our purchases satisfactory, both 
as regards quality and price. 

In order that our plan may be tested, 
we will gladly fill any orders for the fol- 
lowing commissions : 

On sums less than ten dollars. . . 10 per cent. 

i over “ 6 “ 


~ 


— 


Expenses of packing and shipping to be 
paid by the purchaser. The money must 
accompany each order; but in cases where 
the exact amount can not be known, a 
portion, say one half the estimated amount, 
can be sent with directions to collect the 
balance by express on delivery. 

We will guarantee in every instance to 
furnish the same quality of goods at as low 
prices except our commission, as they 
could be procured for were the purchaser 
here. 

Funds should be sent in drafts on New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia, when con- 
venient. When the discount on money 
exceeds one per cent, it will be charged 
to the party ordering, 

For our reliability we refer to our busi- 
ness standing for the past twenty years; 
to the hundreds of thousands throughout 
the country who have had dealings with 
us, and to the principal business-men in 
New York and other cities. 

Send on your orders—any amount from 
six cents upward—and give us a trial. 

Be particular to state how the goods are 
to be forwarded. Small packages weigh- 
ing but a few ounces can be sent by mail 
for six cents an ounce, postage prepaid, 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, 


When sent by express or as freight, ; 


charges can be paid on delivery. Address, 


Fowzer ann WILL, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


(June, 1861. 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


NEW VOLUME. —ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
FRIOR NOT TNOREASED, 


With the Jory Nommer, 1861, will be commenced the 
Tmery-Seconn Vouume of the Warer-Cure Jozsi. 
Tt will be enlarged by the addition of eight pages of read 
ing matter, thas giving, for the same price as heretofore, 

‘Twenty-four Fan MONTHLY, trerzap or SNN. 

Tus Watze-Ovax JovzxaLz should be read in every 
family, because 

It waa the Arst journal tn the world to bring before the 
people a knowledge of the true System of the Healing Art 

It advocates the onty possible basis for the eaduring 
prosperity and improvement of the Human Race. 

It teaches the Bick how to recover Health. 

It teaches those In Health bow to avold Disease, 

Tt unfolds the true g, vue of Human Life 

Tr oxpiains the Lawe and Cortitivns of Nalin. 

li puablos sou 10 dispense with all Drug Medicines, 

It enablos yon in most emsoss to be your own Physician. 

Tes doatrinas promota Tomperaima th all things, 

1h landa bo the ere of all Tajurlons Tabites. 

Tee Hin eoototy Is in All neepents Reformatory. 

Thy ashi benoit everybody and nue vo one. 

Tho bart advioe that onn bo given to parsons ia any cou- 
anton of Life can bo sunnned up in three words :) 


com — Your HEALTH. 


To Get Rieu ..Peemeve Your Hearne 
To Kojoy Animal Life... yo 2 Youn Harn. 
To Do Good.......-.+-+ err Your Harn. 
To Acquire Knowledge Preserve Your Heauru. 


To Atlain Eminence...........P’'aescuve Yorn Hram. 

Let, then, the Preservation of Health be the great oo 
cero, the paramount business, of life. 

From no publication can yon gain so much valuable in- 
formation retative to the Laws of Life and Health, as 

THE WATERCURE JOURNAL. 
In it the true nature of disease Is fully and rationally 
explained, and one of Its principal objects is to teach 
HOW TO KEEP WELL. 
But as some from hereditary affections or supposed wna- 
voidable causea do nat enjoy health, one department of the 
Jouaxa la devoted to artloles relative to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may learn 
HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEALTH. 
Tun Wartee-Cvae Jovnxat will clearly present all 
subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanti- 
ness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Occupation, etc. 
Hydropathy ts fully explained, and lis application to all 
known dhenses pointed out. 
If you are sick, and desire to be well, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal, 

If you are well, and desire to avoid dincase, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would know the true science of Human Life, 
Read the Water-Oure Journal, 

If you would learn the injurious effects of Drugs, 
Head the Water-Care Journal. 

If you would understand the condittons of Health, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

Tf you desire to dl pense with the services of a Physician, 
‘Read the Water-Care Journal. 

But while the Warex-Cuns Jovnyat ls intended to 
treat principally of disease, its natare, cause, effect, and 
remedy, H columns will be interspersed with such miscel- 
laneous matter as will make it 


Valuable and Acceptable to All. 

Its enlarged form will enable us to furnish much valuable 

reading matter, aside from the medical department. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 

Bingle Copy, Monthly, One Tear 
Ten Copies, to separate addresses, if desired........ 

Any person sending $5 for ton coptes, will be entited 
to an extra copy gratis. 

Add six cents a year for exch subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
503 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wanted everywhere lo sell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 
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2 e of Science, Literature, General Jntelligen 


VOL. XXXIV. NO. 1] 


NEW YORK, JULY, 1861. 


{WHOLE NUMBER, 2 


Publlsded oy 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Brogdway, New York. 

AT ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Contents. 
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ARCHBISHOP HUGHES. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue organization of this eminent man ex- 
hibits at once fineness of texture, healthfal- 
ness, and power. He has a broad and well- 
developed chest and a firm and vigorous frame. 
As the portrait shows, his face is comparatively 
large; he has broad, high cheek-bones, a 
prominent and strongly-set nose, and the mid- 
dle and lower portions of his face, with an 
arched and manly brow, all tend to show vital 
energy, firmness of muscle, and those qualities 
of endurance and hardihood which are requi- 
site for the long-continued exercise of both 
mental and physical power. He is a good 
specimen of a man physically. His phrenol- 
ogy and physiology exemplify the qualities of 
a generous and noble nature. 

Observe What prominence and fullness the 
lower and middle portions of the forehead pre- 
sent. 


a 


Digitized by Gor gle 


All the Perceptive organs are largely | 


PORTRAIT OF ARCHBISHOP HUGHES, OF NEW TORK. 


developed, rendering his mind open to all out- 
ward things, quick to gather knowledge, to ob- 
serve phenomena, and to comprehend every- 
thing that is transpiring within the reach of 
his observation. This group of organs is ex- 
traordinary in development, and eminently 
influential, practically. The middle of the 
forehead indicates discrimination, criticism, 


power of analysis 
memory of histo 
facts and persona 
periences. No! 
eludes his atter 
and very little esi 
his memory; ane 
combination of | 
perceptive and r 
tive faculties, join 
discrimination, kr 
edge of character 
general strength « 
ganization, gives 
the great power 

able to wield ir 
important post of | 
All he has ever | 
ed from experience 
observation, or 

books, he can ca 
to aid him in deci 
or guide him ina 
Hence he is a mar 
is remarkably r 
prompt in answe 
quick at repartee 
one who, for 
emergency that 

arise, always he 
hand every fact 
every argument \ 
has ever come to his knowledge. “His 
indicates less profoundness of thought 
scope of mind in argument than it do 
practical, administrative power; and fo 
success as a debater he is particular! 
debted to his practical judgment, rete: 
ness of memory, and power of criticism. 
a philosopher, in generalizing and combi 
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3 not so strong as many who are less bril- 
, ready, and available in talent. 
is Ideality and Sublimity appear to be 
B, giving him a love of the beautiful and 
din art and nature, and great facility in 
use of figures of speech. 
is Order and Constructiveness appear to be 
e; hence he is systematical and orderly in 
thing, and readily comprehends the inter- 
of complicate affairs, and those things 
ch, to some persons, would appear mixed 
and confused, are clear to his mind. Hence 
s able to control discordant elements, and 
g order out of chaos when necessary. These 
ins, joined to his perceptives generally, give 
excellent judgment of mechanism and art, 
talent to excel in either. 
is Firmness and Self-Esteem appear to be 
e. He has a strong will, a firm temper 
determination, and a strong inclination to 
evere in whatever he attempts to do. Op- 
tion generally tends to make such a man 
ng, because it arouses his energy, awakens 
ambition, and all those qualities which 
breadth, courage, and positiveness of 
acter., 
is Cautiousness appears to be fully devel- 
|, and his Combativeness comparatively 
e. He is not wanting in courage, either 
onally or mentally. He is willing to de- 
himself and his cause against opposition, 
engages in it promptly and spiritedly. 
a a man is not afraid of hardship and trial, 
are and responsibility, but rather enjoys 
r, care, and burden, seldom seeking ease 
retirement. 
is organ of Language appears to be above 
age; and with such a finely organized 
ral constitution, combined with such readi- 
and freedom of thought, he has the ele- 
ts for a ready and eloquent public speaker ; 
his reputation in these respects corresponds 
| his organization. 
is moral and religious organs appear to be 
e. His large Hope and Conscientiousness 
cheerful anticipation and love of justice, 
rmination to secure his rights, and a tend- 
to protect those whose rights are com- 
ed to his care. His Veneration appears 
e larger than his Benevolence, imparting 
> of a religious than philanthropic tone to 
nind. 
e would have excelled in almost any secu- 
department of business. He has those 
tical qualities necessary for a business 
, and, so far as we can learn, he exhibits 
at of this character in the administration 
ffairs as connected with his office. He 
d have succeeded well iu art or mechan- 
as an editor, as an advocate, or as a legis- 
It is not strange, with such an energetic, 
-toned organization, with such firmness 
independence, such positiveness and ad- 
istrative qualities, joined to so ready and 
nonious an intellect, that he has arisen 
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from obscurity to the position he occupies. 
Such a head will rise anywhere, and become 
prominent in proportion to the facilities which 
circumstances afford it for the outworking of 
its powers. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

John Hughes, present archbishop of the city 
of New York, was born in the north of Ireland, 
of honest but obscure parentage, in the year 
1798. At the age of seventeen he came to 
this country, and engaged in his preparatory 
studies for the office of priest. Having spent 
seven years at the College of Mount St. Mary, 
at Emmitsburg, Maryland, he was ordained 
priest. Soon after receiving orders, he went to 
the city of Philadelphia, to preside over a par- 
ish, to the care of which he had been ordered 
by the archbishop. Here he became popular 
as an eloquent divine and an active citizen. 

In 1830 he received a challenge from Rev. 
Dr. Breckinridge, a distinguished Presbyterian 
divine, to a public discussion of their respect- 
ive dogmas. He accepted it, and the discus- 
sion was carried on in the newspapers. After- 
ward the same question was orally discussed 
by the parties. 

In 1838 Mr. Hughes was appointed bishop 
of the diocese of New York, and removed his 
residence to that city the same year. Here he 
set himself with great vigor to the work of 
reform in the Catholic Church, and embroiled 
himself in a bitter controversy with several 
prominent laymen of his church. He perse- 
vered in his efforts, however, and had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the full success of 
his measures, and the entire restoration of 
harmony of the various parishes of his see. 

In 1840 the Catholics came into collision 
with the authorities and citizens of New York 
on the subject of the common schools, and 
Bishop Hughes entered into a full discussion 
of the subject, asserting that “the public 
schools of New York were of a sectarian 
character, and that thus the whole Catholie 
community were wronged, by being compelled 
to support schools to which they could not 
conscientiously send their children.“ This 
discussion, at first conducted in the newspa- 
pers, was afterward transferred to the Common 
Council rooms, and was conducted on the part 
of the Catholics by the bishop, who won for 
himself great credit by the urbane and catholic 
spirit in which he performed his duty on that 
important occasion. 

During this controversy Bishop Hughes ad- 
dressed to the mayor a long letter, giving a 
history of himself since he became a citizen 
of America, an extract of which we will insert 
as a specimen of his style, and as throwing 
light upon the eourse he has pursued : 

“Tt is twenty-seven years since I came to 
this country. I became a citizen as soon as 
my majority of age and other circumstances 
permitted. My early ancestors were from 
Wales ; and very probably shared, with Strong- 
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bow and his companions, in the plunder which 
rewarded the first successful invaders of lovely 
but unfortunate Ireland. Of course, from the 
time of their conversion from paganism they 
were Catholics. You, sir, must be acquainted 
with the melancholy annals of religious intol- 
erance in Ireland, and may remember that 
when a traitor to his country, or, for what [ 
know, tohis creed also,wished to make his peace 
to the Irish government of Queen Elizabeth, 
Mac Mahon, Prince of Monaghan, the traitor’s 
work which he volunteered to accomplish was 
‘to root oul the whole sept of the Hugheses.’ 
He did not, however, succeed in destroying 
them, although he ‘rooted them out’—prov- 
ing, as a moral for future times, that persecu- 
tion can not always accomplish what it pro- 
poses. Inthe year 1817 a descendant of the 
sept of the Hugheses came to the United States 
of America. He was the son of a farmer of 
moderate but comfortable means. He landed 
on these shores friendless, and with but a few 
guineas in his purse. He never received of 
the charity of any man without repaying; he 
never had more than a few dollars at a time; 
he never had a patron in the Church or out of 
it; and it is he who has the honor to address 
you now as Catholic bishop of New York.” 

In 1850 Dr. Hughes was appointed, by Pope 
Pius IX., archbishop of New York, which was 
accordingly raised to the dignity of a metro- 
politan see, and since his inauguration he has 
been an active citizen, and secured the respect 
of the inhabitants of the mighty city where 
he resides. 

— —— 
PHRENOLOGY ; ITS HISTORY AND 
DOCTRINES.—No. 2. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


Or the twenty-seven organs of mental 
faculties ascertained by Dr. Gall, all have 
been in substance retained by his successors, 
and all but one in the character of distinct or 
individual faculties. The omission of this one 
supposed faculty was made by Spurzheim, who 
satisfied himself by investigation of the case 
that Dr. Gall’s two supposed powers of len- 
guage—the sense of names,” and sense of 
relations of words - were but different mani- 
festations of a single power, to which he gave 
the name, Language. To the number of rec- 
ognized individual powers of the mind thus 
left, Spurzheim added, first, by distinguishing 
in Gall’s faeulty of the “ sense of things“ the 
two powers of Individuality and Eventuality ; 
and secondly, by discovering the office and 
seat of Conscientiousness, Hope, Wonder, Size, 
Weight, Time, Order, and Inhabitiveness. In 
Mr. George Combe’s enumeration, the last- 
named of these was replaced by Concen- 
trativeness; and he added the localities of 
“ Love of Life“ and Alimentiveness, the prob- 
able existence of which had been admitted by 
Spurzheim. 
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The principle of naming the faculties with 
reference to their tranquil manifestation and 
supposed normal character was also adopted 
by Dr. Spurzheim ; and in following out this 
principle, he was obliged to introduce an al- 
most entirely new terminology. The names 
and order adopted in the earlier, and in the 
better known nomeuclatures, appearing in 
course of the progress of the Gallian system 
to the present time, are given in the subjoined 
tables. The figures placed after names in the 
second of these tables refer to the correspond - 
ing faculties (under quite different appellations) 
in the first: 


NomgnoLatuse or GALt (translated). 


1. Instinet of procreation. 
3. Love of young, love of offspring. 
8. Attachment, friendship. 
4. Courage, quarrelsomeness. 
b. Curn'vorous instinct, murder. 
6. Deceit, cunning, tact. 
7. Sense of right of property. 
A. Haughtiness, pride, Aauteur, 
9. Vanity. ambilion, love of glory. 
10. Cauttousness, foresight, circumspection, 
11. Sense of things, educability, perfectibility. 
12. Sense of place, sense of space, 
18. Sease of prrsons. 
14 Sense f words, sense of names, 
15, Sense of relations of words. 
16. Sense of colors. 
17. Sense of tune. 
14 Scuse of relations of uumbers. 
19. Bens» of mo-henivm, senso of building. 
#1. Bagacity in comparison. 
21. M-tapoysical talent, penetration. 
22. Wit. 


2 Poetic talent. 

H. Good- nature, compassion, benevolence. 
25. Ability to imitate, mimicry, 

34, Retigious sentimeat 

N. Firmness, coastancy, perseverance. 


EnGludt NOMENOLATURE or SpvazHerm. 


L PROPENSITIES, TIL INTRLUROTUAL FACUL- 
1, Destractiveness. (5) TIES. 
9. Amativeness. (1) (I.) Porceptive. 
8. Philoprogenitiveness (8) | 22. Individually, (11) 
4 Arhes:venesa. (3) 28. Form. (18) 
5. Innaomveness. 24 Bize. 
8. Combat, veness. (4) 25. Weight. 
T. Becretivene-s, 8) 20. Color. (16) 
8. Acquisitiveness. (7) YI. Locality. (12) 
9. Constructiveneas. (10) 24. Order. 

If. BENTIMENTS, 9. Calculation. (18) 
10. Cauttousness. (lu) 90. Kvenwuallty. (1 ) 


11. Approbativeness. (9) 31. Time. ; 

12. Self-Esteem. 18 33. Tune. (iT) 

1% Benevolence. (24) 88. Language. (14, 15) 
14. Reverence. (26) 0 R tia: 


15. Firmaen, (27) 

16, Consclentiousness, 
17. Hape. 

18. Marvelousness. 
19. Ideality. (28) 

20, Mirthtulnees. (t3) Desire to live. 
21. Imitation. (25) Alimenuveness, 


The arrangement adopted in Combe's Sys- 
tem of Phrenology” (4th ed., Edinburgh, 1836) 
is substantially as follows: 


Oxzpaz I. Fre.inas, 

Genus I. Paorsxsimzs: 1, Amativeness; 4 Philopro- 
enitiveness; 8, Concentrativeuess; 4, Adhestreness; 
„Combativeness; 6, Destructiveness ; Alimeut ; veness; 

Love of Life; T, Secreveness; 8, Acquisitivences ; 9, 
Constructiveness, 

Genus II Sentiments: (1) Sentiments common to man 
and the lower animals: I, Bolf-Esteem ; 1t. Love of Ap- 
provailon 12, Cautiousness. (2) Superior sentiments: 

3, Benevolence; 14, Veneration; 15, Firmness; 16, 
Consclentiousness; 17 Hope; 13, Wonder; 19, Ideallty, 
20, Mirthfainess ; 41, [mitation. 


OD II. IXrXLLTOrUAL FACULTIES. 

Genus I. Tun EXTTI ANAL SINS NB. 

Genus II. Pesorerive Facurrts, noting existence of ob- 
Jeet [retained from 2d edition]: 23, Individuality ; 28, 

Form; H, Size; 35, Weight; 28. Coloring. - 

Genus IIL Peacerrive Faco.tias, noting obvious rela- 
tions of objects: 27, Locality ; 23, Number; 29, Order; 
30, Eveutualltty ; 81, Time; 82, Tune; 84, Langnage. 

Genue IV. Reriectrvg FacuLtizs: M, Comparison ; 85, 
Causality. 


Dr. Vimont, Robert Cox, Sidney Smith, J. 
T. Smith, and other trans-Atlantic writers, 


84. Comparison. (20) 
$5. Cansaity. (21) 


Probable Facultias. 


E T 
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have criticised portions of both the scheme of 
faculties and the location of organs, and have 
proposed greater or less changes. 

The brothers Fowler admit still other facul- 
ties, increasing their number to 43; and they 
have changed again several of the names. 
The following is their most recent classifica- 
tion (1860) of the faculties aud organs which 
they regard as ascertained (the definitions, for 
the sake of condensation, being slightly modi- 
fied in some instances), the whole arranged in 
fonr groups of affective and two of intellectual 
faculties, as follows : 


Divmron I. Arrective FACULTIES. 
(I.) Domestio Gaour: 
1, Amativencss—the sexual instinct, or Impulse; A. Con- 
Jugality—the pairtog ioetinot, exclusive love of one; 
2, Parental Love—iove of offspring, love of young, or of 


pets; 

8, Friendship—the gregarious or soclal Impulse, atuoh - 
Mert 10 friends; 

4, Inbabitiveness—love of home and country, desire to lo- 
ente, patclotism ; 

6, Continulty—persistence of emotion or of thought, ap- 
plication, sbeorption in one thing. 


(2) Sxirmu Grovr: 


E, a de and tenacity of life, dread of annt- 
hila ion; 

6, Comostiveness—!mpulse to resist and oppose, resolute - 
ne dn, Courage; 

7, Destructivences—readiness to infliet pain, to destroy, or 
to exter minute, executiveneses; 

Aumeniveness-appetita for food; 

F, Bibativeness—fonvoess for weler or other beverages ; 

9, Acqulsitivene-s- desire to posacss and own, impulse 
of getung an hoarding ; 

10, Secretivenees—instinct of reserve and evasion, ouu- 
ning, policy ; 

11, Cuutiousness—sense of danger or evil, desire of 
safely, watcolulness; 

12, Avprobativeness —love of approvaLor of pralese, love of 
display, sense of reputation, ambition ; 

18, Self-Exteem—se:.se of self-uppreciation and self-re- 
spect, dignity, pride; 

14, Firmness—tenacity of will and purpose, perseverance. 


G.) Monat Gour: 


15, Consclentiousness sense of right and truth, feeling of 
justies and ovligation, intezrity ; 

16, Hove—sense of and happiness in future good, antict- 
pation ; 

17, Spiruuality - sense of the unseen, faith, [love of the 
marveloun, oredullty] ; 

18, Veneration—sepee of Deity, adoration, worship; 

19, Bonevulon«: raire of human well-being, love of 
others, sell-sacrifice. 


(4.) SxIPERTIOrma Guover: 


20, Conatract! venees—inatinct of bnildiog, ability to com- 
bine or conatruct [syuthesie 7]: 

21, Ideullty— sense of the beautiful and perfect, of the pure 
and elegant {imagination t}; 

B, nen love of the vast and grand, sense of the 
infinite; 

22, Imitation—ability to pattern after, copy, or mimie; 

28, Mirthfuluess—sense of toe absurd or ridiculous, wit, 
humor. 


Drymrox IL INTELLEOTUAL FAOULTIRS. 
(I.) PRAOr VI Grovur: 


24. Individuality—perception of thlogs or iadividaal ob- 
Je. a. curlosity to see; 

20, Form - peroe ption of shape, or configuration, including 
features ; 

26, Size—perception of dimension or magnitude, and 
quantity generally, sense of space; 

N, Weight—perception of effort or pressure, of force and 
resistance, of gravity and equilibrium ; 

28, Color perception of hues, tints, lights, and shades; 

29, Order—cognizance of arrangement, methnd, system; 

80, Calculation—cognizance of numbers, aad their obvious 
relations ; 

31. Locallty—cogn'zance of place, and of situation ; 

v2, Eventuatlty—. ognizance of events, occurrences, or 
facie, 

88, Time—cognizance of succession and duration; 

84, Tune—cognizance of melody and harmony ; 

35, Language—cognizance and use of all signs of thonght 
and feellug, words inciaded, power of expression. 


(3.) Reriectivg Grour: 

86, Causslity—cognizance of dependence, and of em- 
ciency, or the relation of eff-ct to cause ; 

87, Comparison—engu'zance of resemblances, of identity 
and difference, discriaunation, power of analysis and of 
criticiem ; 

C, Human Nature duoernment of character and mo- 
tive; 

A Agtecablences—saavity, ability to conform, and to be 
in sympathy with those about one. 
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A careful study of the schemes of the 
mental powers here presented, can not fail to 
show at once and unmistakably to the unpre- 
judiced mind, the fact that through aid of the 
new ideas and system much clear insight into 
the subjects of the human powers, feelings, 
and conduct, before impossible, has been at- 
tained. But at the same time, such study will 
doubtless show—what the brevity of the period 
elapsing since the origin of the syetem would 
lead us to anticipate—that neither the analysis 
nor the classification of the mental faculties 
has yet been finally and satisfactorily accom- 
plished. 

Dr. Caldwell, though one of the earliest and 
most earnest disciples of Phrenology in this 
country, as already stated, appears not to have 
introduced any important changes into the 
classification or the naming of the cerebral 
organs. 

Dr. J. R. Buchanan, of Cincinnati, has 
taught, since 1842, a “System of Anthro- 
pology” (published at Cincinnati, 1854), which 
departs in many particulars from the received 
system ; especially in subdividing the brain 
and increasing the number of faculties ad- 
mitted, to a much greater extent, and in rec- 
ognizing and claiming to locate, chiefly in the 
base or under surfaces of the brain, faculties 
antagonistic to nearly or quite all those which 
may be termed the useful or noble—thus ad- 
mitting regions of vice and crime, as well as 
of virtue, and excellence ; supposing such ele- 
ments of mind as hatred, antagonizing love; 
baseness, integrity; sensibility, hardihood : 
coarseness, ideality ; servility, pride, etc.; and 
acknowledging these and other of the more 
vile, criminal, or unfortunate manifestations of 
mind, including profligacy, rashness, indolence, 
mania, suicidal propensily, etc., as original, 
essential, and invariable elements of the 
mental constitution ! 

In the system of Gall and his followers, the 
untoward and eriminal phages of mind and 
character, including many of the antagonistic 
elements just referred to, are explained upon 
the suppositions that almost, or quite every 
actual faculty can have a two-fold aetion, 
namely, an action that is either a right use, or 
an abuse; while, associated in some way with 
these conditions, each faculty can also have an 
exercise which is either pleasurable or painful. 
It will be seen that neither the system of Gall 
nor that of Buchanan admits, for a moment, 
or in any way, the doctrine of *‘ total deprav- 
ity ;? a doctrine which, indeed, the intellectual 
and religious advance of the age ix co-operat- 
ing with Phrenology to banish from enlightened 
belief, if not from ecclesiastical formulas. 
But while alike excluding the idea of total de- 
pravity, it is quite as evident that upon the 
question whether actual human depravity, 
which is partial or in degree, is for each in- 
dividual innate and original, or whether it is to 
be regarded as accidental and acquired, these 
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two systems very clearly take opposite sides. 
It is not proposed here to discuss the issue 
thus raised, but simply to call attention to a 
point which, to the phrenologist, not Jess than 
to the investigator more exclusively of meta- 
physical or moral questions, must be pro- 
nounced one of no trifling magnitude and in- 
terest. 

Dr. Buchanan, as well as some who adopt 
in the main the system of Gall, has questioned 
whether the region appropriated in the ordinary 
scheme of cerebral organs to the faculties that 
have been termed “Human Nature,“ Agree- 
ableness,and Imitation, with the anterior portion 
of the organ of Benevolence, has been hitherto 
properly understood. In Buchanan’s scheme 
this region is regarded as the seat of the essen- 
tially humane and human emotions, or senti- 
mental intellect, including the impulses to 
sincerity, truthfulness, liberality, sympathy, 
and allied emotions. Appropriating Adhesive- 
ness to the gregarious impulse, the tendency to 
cleave to familiars and to combine into com- 
munities, still there seems to be wanting a 
higher social group—that set of refined and 
almost intelligent emotions which constitute 
the glory and charm of the best social inter- 
course, as opposed to the mere blind propensity 
and impulse to have one’s near fellows, boon 
companions, or acknowledged neighbors. It is 
a notable fact that thus far in the world’s 
history, with rare and exceptional instances, 
self-interest has carried the day against this 
higher, more truthful, and spiritual communion 
of human souls. It requires but little ac- 
quaintance with what we are led to call “ the 
world,” “ life,” or “ society,” to lead any one to 
decide that when Pope penned the linc— 

“ Self-love and social are the samo,” 
he must have had in hia thought what is 
true in philosophy, rather than what is true in 
fact, in regard to human relations and conduct ; 
or otherwise, the social of which he could 
conceive was of an extremely low order. Let 
us note, too, the remarkable cireumstances that 
the “ humane school” in literature is of modern 
origin; that the “Song of the Shirt,“ the 
salient characters exemplifying poverty and 
privation in the writings of Dickens, and the 
researches carried on among the people by 
Michelet, Ducpetiaux, Simon, and others, have 


no types in ancient or middle-age writings; and 


that the spirit of Howard, of Florence Night- 
ingale, and of benevolent care for unfortunate 
fellow-beings in all ways, is in the most 
favored regions of the earth steadily and cer- 
tainly taking the ground once filled up by the 
zeal and rigor of the Simeon Stylites and the 
Loyolas, of religious ascetics, inquisitors, 
beadles, and jailers. 

Now, facts like these mean a deeided and 
great change in the development of the human 
faculties—of the human mind as a whole; 
and where are we to look for the corresponding 
\ change in the cranial conformation? Should 
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it not be where the cranial conformation has in 
the past been most deficient? Doubtless: and 
we believe observation will show that this 
greatest deficiency, as the general rule in any 
nation, community, or hundred or thousand of 
people, taken anywhere, from the Australian 
or Feejee up to the most elevated German, 
English, or Anglo-American type of man, ap- 
pears in the portion of the cranium and brain 
above the reflective group, and bounded by this 
in front, by Constructiveness and Acquisitive- 
ness at the sides, and by Marvelousness and 
Veneration posteriorly—a region thus embrac- 
ing the locality now more especially con- 
sidered, along with those of the allied senti- 
ments of Benevolence, Imitation, and Ideality. 
These thoughts are, however, here stated 
rather as suggestions, than as embodying 
ascertained results. 

The peculiar means relied on by Dr. Bu- 
chanan for determining the localities of certain 
organs, especially of those in the base of the 
brain, consist mainly in an assumed principle 
of impressibility, or the excitement of the 
faculties through various agencies correspond- 
ing to the feelings to be evoked, by means of 
bringing into an active or recipient state other 
special faculties of “ physical“ and “ mental 
sensibility,” the offices and seats of which are 
first claimed as being determined. The fact 
that this doctrine of impressibility, with its 
supposed practical developments and results, 
was much more written of and apparently 
more relied on a few years since, when the 
kindred ideas of Mesmerism and “ pathetism’? 
were attracting unusual attention, than it has 
lately appeared to be, leads the writer of this, 
as an individual, to question whether the 
former, any more than the latter, has been 
found to be in any sort an efficient, trustworthy, 
and available instrumentality, for purposes of 
scientific discovery or of therapeutic effect; 
and such conclusion must suggest that we 
should be slow to receive any scheme of 
faculties established mainly through agencies 
of this kind, at least until sufficient proofs of 
the results so arrived at be obtained from in- 
vestigations or reasonings based on quite other 
and independent lines of evidence. 

Dr. W. B. Powell, of Kentucky, has pro- 
posed certain modifications of the acheme of 
faculties. He claims, among other things, to 
have established a three-fold division in the 
cerebellum and its functions, namely, into: 1, 
a faculty of Motion, including the impulse to 
and regulation of the muscalar movements (a 
function specially insisted on by physiologists) ; 
2, Amativeness proper, or in the sense of im- 
pulse merely; 3, the Sensuous element or feel- 
ing, active in the touch and in caressing. 

Dr. Carus, of Dresden, has published a 
“New Cranioscopy” (Stuttgart, 1841), in 
which he divides the brain into a small num- 
ber of regions, rather than into organs. This 
system, which has not become very generally 


known, Mr. Combe in his later writings sets 
forth and criticises, 

Among those who have become known in 
this couutry for the advocacy or the populariz- 
ing of phrenological principles, should also be 
mentioned, Mr. D. P. Butler, and Mr. Nelson 
Sizer—gentlemen who (especially in the in- 
stance of the last named) require no introdue- 
tion to the readers of this JouanaL, but who 
are named in justice to the system they have 
long heen, and are still, so ably engaged in de- 
fending and disseminating. Mr. Sizer’s direct, 
forcible, highly illustrative, and practical treat- 
ment of topics relating to the mind and to life, 
is shown in numerous articles appearing in 
this JournaL, mostly without the name, and 
through a long course of years. One of the 
points touching a highly important practical 
question which this writer has, I think, admir- 
ably elucidated, is that contained in his expo- 
sure of the fallacy of the so-called doctrine of 
“ Free-Love,” in which, first establishing the 
general principle that ‘“ Every additional fac- 
ulty posseased by one species of animals above 
those of others, raises that species above the 
others in the scale of being,“ he infers that the 
superaddition of the feeling of Connubial Love 
to mere Amativeness in Man (as in certain 
lower creatures), is proof for each of the higher 
grade of development ; that hence, monogamic 
union in mankind is the highest condition, 
socially and morally; and that individuals 
possessing in good degree this added develop- 
ment, thus stand in nature as the law to the 
raco. 

The advocates of the Gallian system of 
Phrenology feel that the strongest confirmation 
of the general features, and in a very good 
degree of the details, of that system is found 
in the examination of crania, and in particular, 
of those of noted characters and of criminals, 
as well ar of the skulls of animals; and ex- 
tensive collections of these and other specimens 
have been made. That of Dr. Gall contained 
of human crania, ele., 354; the Edinburgh 
museum has 463 natural specimens, and 380 
artificial, the former including crania of vari- 
ous nations. Dr. Deville, of London, aecumu- 
lated 5,450 pieces, 2,450 human specimens, 
and 3,000 crania of animals; among the for- 
mer were many of persons of marked peculi- 
arity of character. (Edinburgh Phrenoiogical 
Journal, vol. xiv., p. 32.) The remark last 
made applies also to the collection of Messrs. 
Fowler and Wells, of New York, which, though 
it has contributed largely to similar cabinets 
in Boston and Philadelphia, still numbers 
about 4,000 pieces, including about 300 human 
skulls, 200 of animals, 500 casts or busts, and 
3.000 portraits and drawings. Dr. Vimont, of 
Paris, accompanied his memoir for the French 
Institute (1827), among other specimens, with 
2.500 crania of animals, of 1,500 of which he 
had studied the habits. Dr. S. G. Morton, of 
Philadelphia, had eollected in 1841 above 
1,000 crania, more tban one half of which 
were human, of many nations, and supplying 
mainly the materials for his craniological 
works. 

Some further thoughts in regard to the 
scheme of faculties and organs will form the 
subject of the next article. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PEN. 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No, 1. 


Tux term education has more meaning than 
those who use it generally suppose. The ac- 
quisition of book knowledge, the science of 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, and the like, 
to most minds answer as a definition of the 
word education. But in its widest sense it 
embraces not only the training of the intel- 
lectual powers and the acquisition of scholastic 
knowledge; it embraces the training and 


development of the moral sentiments, the 


\ 
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guidance and control of the animal propensi- 
ties and of the social dispositions. It em- 
braces still more, taking in the development of 
the bodily constitution and training of the 
muscles in obedience to the mind. 

In respect to the education of the emotions, 
passions, and sentiments, there are two forms 
in which they may be educated to act. The 
imagination, the most exalted and refined part 
of the mental nature, may be diverted from its 
legitimate action and led into the fields of 
wild and romantie fantasy until the mind loses 
its just balance. The appetite for food, 
nature’s commissary for resupplying the wast- 
ed energies of the system, may be so trained 
as to crave noxious drinks and stimulants. 
Acquisitiveness, or the love of property, may 
be wrongly educated so as to take a miserly 
direction. The faculties which give energy, 
courage, industry, and force are frequently 
perverted by training to act as low and 
quarrelsome dispositions. In like mauner 
prudence may be perverted to fear, ambition 
to vanity, and pride, which should give a just 
aclf-estimation, may be warped se as to ex- 
hibit austerity and haughtiness. 

The perversion of the faculties produced by 
improper influences exhibits the susceptibility 
of the mind to training and culture, and ought 
to be a hint to all who have the charge of the 
young, not only as a guard against improper 
influences, but as an encouragement to place 
before the mind of the pupil such conditions 
as shall be calculated to lead it aright. 
Mental discord arising from bad training and 
vicious habits is as palpable as the jargon of 
untuned musical instruments, or well-tuned 
instruments incorrectly played upon. 

Physieal training is as important to the 
body as culture to the mind. Bodily strength 
may be present and the individual be unable 
to use that strength with any degree of suc- 
cess. It requires @ trained hand to make a 
barrel or a boot, and it requires a trained mind 
to show the highest success in the arrange- 
ment and expression of thoughts, and in the 
successful management of business. A person 
may have an educated mind in reference to 
music, and yet not have the trained hand 
necessary to play the piano-forte. But when 
the hand is trained to perform the diotates of 
the will, and the mind is also educated in 
musical science, the mere sight of the notes 
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will send the hands to the requisite keys 
almost instinctively. We become accustomed 
to dancing, or walking, or using the knife and 
fork, so that we do it without thinking—at 
least without special or conscious reflection. 
In reading we are not conscious of seeing 
every letter, but, let a letter be wanting, or 
defaced and we instantly detect it. 

Persons differ in their capacity to learn 
different things. One remembers forma end 
can recall or reproduce them; another remem- 
bers colors; another has mechanical judgment; 
another has the power of remembering words; 
another remembers places, and is apt in 
geography; still another has great analytical 
power and is fond of philosophical investiga- 
tions; another is abstract and metaphysical ; 
and each can acquire education in conjunction 
with his strongest quality, and each of these 
persons may possess some facullies very weak 
and be incapable of any considerable advance- 
ment in these respects. In short, every person 
may be a genius in one thing, and very weak 
in another. Other persons there are who are 
well developed in every faculty, and can learn 
one thing as well as another. All they nced 
is time and a fair opportunity. Others, again, 
are dull in everything. What they get is by 
the most protracted and laborious effort. 

Phrenology reveals this mystery of the 
mind and opens to the teacher and the parent 
two important considerations. The first 
teaches what the pupil can best learn, and in 
what he can gain the highest degree of success. 
The other fact teaches the weak points, and, 
therefore, what needs cultivation. 

It is customary to put ten or twenty boys in 
a class of arithmetic, and the fashion has 
obtained of not allowing those who have great 
talent in arithmetic to advance faster in that 
department than the dullest. The class, in- 
cluding the smart ones, has only such lessons 
given as the dullest can master, and at the 
commencement of a new term the whole 
class must go back and work up from the 
beginning, and get perhaps a third of the way 
through the book, and so repeat for years; 
whereas the boys who are gified in figures 
should have free scope, and compass tbe whole 
science as early as may be, and thus have 
time to labor at something else at which they 
may not be smart. The ambitious boy who 
happens to be dull in any one department is 
apt to overstudy and break down bis health, 
because he is ashamed to be behind his 
associates. Still, he may be able to excel in 
every study but a single one, 

From the earliest ages these diversities have 
existed and will-exist forever. Yet the meta- 
physician before he had learned by experience 
the character of a stranger, was never able to 
say to a person, “ You can do this, and can not 
do that; can learn one subject, and can not 
well learn another.” They have adopted the 


principle, that whatever a person could do in 
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one respect he could do in all respects, and 
thus they have required equal excellence, if 
not from each individual as compared with all 
others, at least from each person equally on all 
topics. Mental philosophers, moreover, have 
taken their own minds and dispositions as the 
basis of their writings and philosophy. What 
they possessed they supposed to belong to the 
race in equal proportion, if not in equal 
degree; what they lacked, they supposed did not 
exist. Hence the endless diversities of opinion 
among metaphysical writers in regard to what 
constitutes a mental faculty or power of the 
mind. One believes man has conscience; 
another that he has none, but that he is 
induced by the love of praise to do that which 
is approved as just and proper by the com- 
munity. As no one mental philosopher was 
likely to have a perfect organization, every one 
would exhibit in his writings some truth and 
some error. Having no standard to judge of 
mind but that of personal consciousness, the 
world was left in darkness respecting the true 
philosophy of the mind until the system of 
Phrenology was discovered by Doctor Gall. 
Perhaps one of the greatest errors of the 
mental philosophers consisted in describing the 
combined action of several faculties as a single 
power, and therefore each of the faculties 
recognized by them was likely to involve 
several faculties of different degrees of strength. 
For instance, they speak of the faculty of 
memory,” when there are no less than twelve 
distinct facultics of memory. They speak of 
“the faculty of judgment,“ when there are near- 
ly as many faculties of judgmeut as of memory. 
They speak also of love as a distinct power, and 
here again we have many elements of love. 
One loves children, but not friends; another 
loves friends devotedly, and can not bear 
children. One has very strong benevolence, 
but little social affection, if any; and so on 
through all the possible varieties of mental 
development. 

With such a system of mental philosophy, 
education must be a matter of mere specula- 
tion, for there could be no rule or base line. 
Phrenology teaches the relation of the brain 
to the mind, and also points out the organs of 
the various faculties, and shows, by means of 
determining the quality and size of the or- 
gans, the various powers possessed by each 
person. This science throws a flood of light 
upon the laws ef mind, and is accordingly held 
by all who truly appreciate it as a system of 
truth of the highest practical value to the 


family, to the scholar, to the legislator, to the 
world. 
— — — 

How ExorL AND ts Frp.— The extent to which 
Great Britain is dependent upon other countries 
for grain is scarcely understood among us. For 
the four years which procedo the present, her 
importas of breadstuffs for home uses reached sn 
average of between $180,000,000 and $1 40,000,000, 
an amount as large as the whole cotton crop of 
thia country. This inoludes ries, 70,000 tone of 


which were imported from Indie alone, during N 


each of the last two years. 
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A YOUNG WIFE'S SORROW. 


BY T. 5. ARTHUR. 


“JT pon’t just like the tone of Martha’s 
letters,” said Mrs. Barton to her husband one 
day. Martha was a daughter who had been 
married for three or four months, and was 
then living several hundred miles away from 
the town in which her parents resided. 

“Nor do I, was the answer. “If Edward 
is, in anything, unkind to her, I have been 
greatly deceived in him.” 

“There are peculiarities of character and 
temperament in every one, that only a close 
intimacy can make apparent. And Martha 
has these as well as Edward. It is not im- 
probable that something, unseen before, has 
revealed itself since marriage, and stands as 
a sort of irritation between them.” 

Mr. Barton sighed. He was very fond of 
Martha. She had been a pet with him since 
childhood, and this separation, in consequence 
of her marriage, was a great trial. The 
thought of her being unhappy pained him. 

“Suppose,” he said, that we send for her 
to come home and make us a visit. It is 
nearly four months since she went away.“ 

“I was going to suggest something different.” 

t What?“ 

„A visit to Martha.“ 

“That will be out of the question, at least 
for me,” said Mr. Barton. 

“J did not mean,” replied Mrs. Barton, 
smiling, to include you in the visit.“ 

“Oh, then you propose to take all the 
pleasure to yourself. Now, it strikes me as a 
better arrangement to have Martha pay us a 
visit. It will do her a great deal more good 
than merely to receive a visit from you. She 
will get back for a little while into her old 
home, and see father and mother both. And 
then I will come in for a portion of the enjoy- 
ment, which is to be considered.“ 

“ve thought of all that,“ replied Mrs. 
Barton, “and yet favor the visit to Martha. 
The reason is this. If I go there and stay a 
week or two, I will have an opportunity to 
see how she and Edward are getting along 
together. We must live with people, you 
know, to find out all about them. There may 
be some little impediments to happiness lying 
right in their path, which I may help them to 
pick up and cast aside; some little want of 
adaptation in the machinery of their lives, 
which prevents a movement in harmony, that 
I may show them how to adjust.“ 

“I guess you are right, taking that view of 
the case, said Mr. Barton. 

The visit of Mrs. Barton was made accord- 
ingly. After the first brief season of glad- 
ness that followed a meeting with her mother 
had passed, Martha’s countenance showed 
some lines not written there by sweet content. 
The mother asked no questions, however, in 
the beginning, calculated to draw Martha out. 


She wanted a little time for observation. The 
young husband was bright, cheerful, attentive, 
and fond, as he had appeared to her before the 
wedding-day. But on the second morning 
after her arrival, she noticed that he did not 
talk quite so freely as usual at the breakfast- 
table, and had something very much like a 
cloud over his countenance. Martha’s manner 
was a little constrained also, and her face a 
little sober. Once or twice during the meal 
Edward exhibited a feeling of annoyance at 
things not rightly ordered. 

Mrs. Barton was already beginning to see 
the little impediments and obstructions to 
which she had referred in talking with her 
husband. But she did not encourage Martha 
to speak on the subject. She wanted to see 
more and understand the case better. On the 
third day the cause of trouble between Ed- 
ward and Martha—for a discordant string was 
really jarring in the harmony of their lives— 
became more clearly apparent to the mother. 
The little external restraint which had been 
assumed at the beginning of her visit by both 
of the young people, was gradually laid aside, 
and she saw them in the real life they were 
living. 

The basis of the difficulty lay in the total 
unfitness of Martha for the position she had 
assumed — that of housekeeper, we mean. 
And in consequence her young husband, in 
whose ideal of home perfect order had been 
included, found everything so different from 
his anticipations, that a graceful acquiescence 
was impossible. ` 

“T don’t know what has come over Edward,” 
said Martha to her mother on the morning of 
the fourth day, after her husband had left her 
for his place of business. Her eyes were 
swimming in tears, for Edward had spoken 
hastily, and with ill-nature, at the breakfast- 
table. ‘He used to be so kind, so gentle, so 
considerate of my comfort and feelings. But 
he seems to be growing more impatient and 
harsh in his manner every day.” 

“Has the reason of this never occurred to 
you?’ Mrs. Barton’s manner was grave. 

“ I can imagine no reason for the change,” 
replied Martha. 

He is disappointed in something, evidently. 
He does not find in you all he had expected.“ 

„Mother!“ The young wife had a startled 
look. 

“Tt must be so, Martha, else why should he 
be different from what he was? He has had 
an ideal of a wife, and yon have failed to 
reach his ideal.“ 

The face of Martha, which had flushed, 
became almost pale. 

“And I am free to own,” continued the 
mother, “ that you fall considerably below my 
ideal. I do not wonder at Edward’s disap- 
pointment. 

Tears began to fall over the young wife’s 
cheeks. 


“I'm sure,” she said, sobbing, “that I have 
been to him all that I know how to be. If love 
would draw upon me favors and kindness he 
would never look at me as he does sometimes, 
with cold eyes and clouded face, nor speak in 
angry impatient words that hurt me worse than 
blows.” 

But you have not done for him all that you 
know how to do,” said Mrs. Barton. 

„] fail to comprehend you, mother,” was 
replied to this. 

“You do not make his home as pleasant as 
it should be. There seems to be no anticipa- 
tion of his wants, and no provision against 
discomfort. Everything is left to your two 
servants, who do pretty much as they please.“ 

“ Why, mother!“ 

“Tt is true, my daughter. I have looked on 
with closely observant eyes since J have been 
here; and must say that I am disappointed in 
you. Jn every case that Edward has shown 
impatience in my presence, the source of 
annoyance lay in your neglect of a plain 
household duty. It was so this morning; and 
so yesterday.“ 

“He was annoyed at the burnt steak this 
morning,” said Martha, in answer. That 
wasn't my fault, I am sure. I’m not the 
cook.” 

“Tt is your place to have a competent cook,” 
said Mrs. Barton. 

“If I can find one, mother.“ 

“ The one you have now is not to be trusted 
to prepare a meal.” 

„ know that; but how can I help myself.“ 

“ And knowing that, you never went near 
the kitchen to see that she did not spoil the 
steak intended for your husband’s breakfast. 
It might have taken you ten or fifteen minutes 
to superintend, personally, the preparation of 
this morning meal, and so made it worthy of 
being set before your husband ; but, instead of 
this, you sat reading or talking from the time 
you were dressed until the bell rang. When 
we went down, there was no butter on the 
table; no knife and fork to the dish of meat; 
no salt; nor any napkin at your husband’s 
plate. The table-cloth was soiled, and you 
scolded the waiter for not putting on a clean 
one. The meal opened in disorder, which you 
might have prevented by a little forethought, 
and progressed and ended in annoyance and 
bad feeling. Now, who was to blame for all 
this?“ 

“Bat, mother, you don't expect me to go 
into the kitchen and cook?“ said Martha. 

„The captain who undertakes to sail a ship 
must know all about navigation. Is it more 
unreasonable to expect that a woman who 
takes upon herself the obligations of a wife 
should know how to conduct a household? Is 
a woman less responsible in her position than 
aman? If so, what moral laws give the dis- 
tinction? Ihave not seen them. The captain 
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does not trust the ship wholly to the man at 
the helm. He takes observations, examines 
charts, and sees and knows for himself that 
everything is done at the right time and iu the 
right place. His thought and his will are 
active and predominant in every part of the 
ship; for on him rests all the responsibility. 
And it is so everywhere in man's work. Vou 
ask if I expect you to go into the kitchen and 
cook? I answer yes, in case there is no one 
else to prepare your husband’s food. If you 
have an incompetent cook, or one not to be 
trusted, then it is your duty to make up her 
~ deficiencies by a persona! attendance in the 
kitchen, just as often and just es long as the 
case may require. You eontracted to do this 
when you became a wife. 

„ don’t remember that the subject was 
even referred to,“ said Martha, who did not 
yet see clearly, and who felt that her mother’s 
view of the case actually degraded the wife 
into a household drudge. 

“ Was it stipulated,” answered Mrs. Barton, 
“that Edward should engage in business, giv- 
ing himself up to daily care and work in order 
to secure for his wife the comforts of a home? 
I don’t remember that the subject was even re- 
ferred to. And yet it was as much implied in 
the act of taking a wife, as the other was im- 
plied in the act of assuming the relation that 
you now hold. Do you suppose for a moment 
that he isn’t active in every part of his business? 
That he trusts an incompetent olerk, as you 
trust an incompetent cook? Thought, purpose, 
hands are all busy in his work, and busy 
throughout every day; busy for you as well as 
for himself. He can’t fiud time for reading 
during four or five hours every day; nor time 
for calls on pleasant friends; no, no. His 
work would suffer—losses might follow; and 
comfort aud luxury fail for the wife he toils 
for. Bnt, this wife is too indolent, or too 
proud to go down into her kitohen and see that 
his food is made palatable and healthy; to be 
present in all parts of the household, with 
taste, order, neatness, economy, and cleanli- 
ness. I don’t wonder that he is disappointed 
and dissatisfied.” 

Martha’s perceptions were beginning to be 
a little enlightened. She did not make any 
reply. 

“Let me tell you how I have found it in 
your badly managed household,” resumed the 
mother. Perhaps, seeing through my eyes, 
may help you to a better appreciation of things 
as they actually are. Twice, since I have 
been here, there has been no water in my room, 
and I have had to come down in the morning 
and get it for myself.” 

“Oh, mother! That is too bad! To think 
that Margaret should have been so careless !” 
The daughter's face erimsoned. 

“Now, if you had been a careful house- 
keeper, or a thoughtfal one, you would have 

\ visited my chamber to see that all was right 
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there. You would never have left your 
mother’s comfort dependent on the uncertain 
administration of a servant. Next, the room 
hasn't been dusted twice since I have been 
here. My fingers are soiled with everything I 
touch: and I am sure it hasn’t been swept 
under the bed or bureau for a month. But, 
this only affects your guests—is only so much 
taken from their comfort. Let us look to some 
things that involve the comfort of your hus- 
band, for these are of the highest considera- 
tion. Yon asked him yesterday morning to 
get you some pink-lined envelopes. He 
brought them at dinner-time. He asked you 
to darn a rent in a black alpaca coat, so that 
he could wear it. Did you do as he requested? 
No, you read, and toyed with fine needlework 
all the morning, but never touched the coat; 
and when he asked for it, what reply did you 
make? Oh, you hated darning above all 
things! and told him he’d better direct his 
tailor to send for it. The day had become un- 
usually warm, and he had to go out, after 
dinner, wearing a thick cloth coat, just because 
you had almost willfully neglected to perform 
so slight a service for your husband. Do you 
imagine that he never thought of your failure 
to do for him what he had asked? That he 
didn’t feel your indifference to his comfort? 
Yonr kiss, depend upon it, Martha, touched his 
lips coldly; and your loving words, if any 
were spoken, were as sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbal in his ears. He looked past all 
lip affirmations, and saw the failure in deed. 

And failure in deed seems to be the rule 
under your administration of the household, 
instead of the exception. Most especially is 
this the case in what appertains to the dining- 
room and kitchen. The meals are always 
badly cooked and badly served. The sloven- 
liness with which Margaret sets the table is a 
disgrace to herself and a standing rebuke to 
her mistress. I haven't seen a really clean 
dish— as I regard cleanliness—since I have 
been here; nor a clean knife or fork. Your 
cruet-stand is offensive to the eye. There is a 
smeared mustard-bottle, with a smeared spoon 
—a catsup bottle with half an inch of tomato 
catsup at the bottom, and an oil-bottle empty. 
Pepper and vinegar bottles I will not describe. 
The cruet-stand itself is as dark as lead; and 
the napkin-rings and spoons not much better.“ 

„Pray stop, mother !“ said Martha, inter- 
posing, with a face rather nearer to scarlet 
than white. 

“No; I must say a word or two further, 
Can such things be, and escape your husband's 
observation? Can such things be, and not 
prove a daily offense aud annoyance to him? 
Can such things be, and not irritate him, at 
times, into unkinduess? He would be more 
than mortal, my child, were he temper-proof 
against assaults upon good-nature like these.“ 

Martha was not a fool—though there are 
too many in her position, we are sorry to say, 


to whom the word most significantly applies. 
She saw, through her mother’s clearer vision, 
the blindness in which she had been, and the 
folly of her defective household administra- 
tion; saw that, in holding herself above do- 
mestic duties and manipulations, she was 
governed more by pride and indolence, than a 
just regard fon wifely or womanly diguity; 
saw that, to hold fast to her husband’s love, 
she must do something more for him than 
offer loving words; for, life being real and 
earnest, demands earnest work from all—from 
the delicate wife as well as from the more 
enduring husband. 

On the next morning as Edward lifted his 
cup to his lips, he said, with a smile of pleas- 
ure: 

“ What fine coffee, Martha! I dou’t know 
when I have tasted anything so delicious. 
Your handiwork, I infer ?” 

And Edward looked from his wife to her 
mother. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Barton; “it is none of 
my handiwork.” 

“ But it’s mine,“ said the young wife, who 
could not keep back the acknowledgment— 
her pleasure in seeing her husband’s pleasure 
was 80 great. 

“Yours?” Edward set down his cup, and 
looked across the table in real surprise. 

„es, mine. I made the coffee this morn- 
ing.“ 

You did? Well, as I said, it is delicious ! 
I wouldn't give this cup of coffee for all the 
stuff that has been made in the house since we 
entered it. 

The steak was praised next. 

“ Did you cook this also?” asked the hus- 
band. 

“| superintended the work,“ was answered. 

“Tt is only necessary for some people to look 
at things, and they will come all right,” said 
Edward, and I shouldn't wonder, Martha, 
if you belonged to the number.“ 

There was a compliment and à reproof in 
the sentence, and both were felt. 

“Do I need to say another word, my 
daughter?” said Mrs. Barton, when she was 
alone with Martha again. 

“I think not, mother,” was answered. 
“ Since our talk yesterday I have been looking 
at my place, as a young wife, from a new 
stand-point, and I find that J have not under- 
stood my duties. But they are very plain 
now; and I shall not need another reminder. 
Young girls fail into some strange notions 
about a wife’s condition. They think of it as 
something more ornamental than useful; as 
invested with more queenly dignity than a 
homely administration of service in the house- 
hold. She is to be loved, and petted, and 
cared for with untiring devotion and tender- 
ness; but caring for her husband, in the un- 
attractive uses of a family, in the kitchen, if 
need be, does not enter some imaginations as a 
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thing at all included in the relation of husband 
and wife.” 

ie And coldness, irritation, ill-nature, and 
too often alienations are the consequence,” 
said Mrs. Barton. 

“You felt a change in your husband. Did 
not the cause present itself?“ 

« Not until you pointed it out to me.” 

‘Can it be possible that you were so blind, 
my daughter?“ 

“ J was just so blind, mother!“ 

“ Do you wonder that Edward was annoyed, 
at times? 

« wonder that he had so much forbearance,” 
was the reply. “I wonder that he did not 
speak out plainly and tell me my duty.“ 

“ You might not have understood him,” said 
Mre. Barton. “He could not have said all 
that I have said. There would have been the 
appearance of a selfish regard for his own 
comfort. Young wives do not always under- 
stand a husband’s reproving words, which are 
more apt to blind than to enlighten; for they 
are usually spoken under the impulses of 
chafed feelings. It is better, therefore, that I 
should have helped you to see clearly in a 
matter involving so many consequences.” 


(Nore.—If this mother had taken care, as 
every mother should, that her daughter was 
taught these useful lessons of housekeeping 
while under the parental roof, she would have 
understood and felt the importance of the 
position and responsibility of the duties of a 
housewife before she assumed them, and she 
would have started right, and never marred 
her own peace by losing favor in the eyes of 
her husband. Mothers in these days bring up 
their daughters to listless, lounging, ladyhood, 
attending themselves to all the cares and 
drudgery of domestic affairs, and when their 
daughters marry, though they may be versed 
in masic, light literature, ornamental artistic 
idle-work, they know literally nothing of those 
realities of the home which every wife, worthy 
that sacred name, must sooner or later reach 
in theory as well as experience. If the ele- 
gancies and comforts of the dining-room depend 
on the knowledge and watchfulness, if not 
solely upon the hands of the wife, why, in the 
name of all the comforts of home, do not 


mothers train their daughters to understand, 
not only how to attend to these things, but 
also impress upon their minds the importance 
of practicing them at the very threshold of 
their wedded life. 

We are acquainted with a wealthy lady who 
has several daughters, and she required each 
in turn to take the charge of all the house- 
hold affairs for a week, and to be mistress, the 
mother giving advice when the extempore 
housekeeper found any difficulty, or kindly 
criticising errors which she committed through 
ignorance or carelessness. All her daughters 
beeame model wives, and were patterns as 
housekeepers in the several neighborhoods 
where they settled ——-Eps. Paren. JoveNaL 
anp Lire.) 
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A BROTHER'S LOVE. 


BY Miss L. A. PLATTE. 


Woman can always trust a brother’s love. 
Let poets and novelists expatiate on that other 
kind of love; let them tell of hearts that are 
joined as one forever, or of those which are 
united for a season, and then voluntarily tear 
themselves asunder, breaking the heart-ten- 
drils so abruptly that they will never adhere 
again. Yet— 

„I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke.” 
We know that love exists; we live and act 
through its genial influence. Still, much 
which bears the name and resemblance is not 
wholly Platonic. 

But there is a love which no woman can or 
ever need doubt—a love which never dissem- 
bles, never decays, and never is transferred to 
another—such is a brother’s love. And if 
ever there was, between a young man and 
woman, candor without offense, admiration 
without flattery, love without jealousy, that 
young man and woman must be brother and 
sister. 

To some these may seem rather broad asser- 
tions, and unsupported by proof, yet we deem 
them self-evident; for who ever heard of a 
sister being offended because her brother told 
her the truth—because he told her what he 
thought of her dreas, manners, or personal 
appearance; truly, the facts communicated 
may be unpleasant, yet, being uttered by a 
brother, it takes away half their painfulness. 
And if a brother admires his sister’s hair, 
eyes, dress, or walk, his love makes him tell, 
truthfully, what he thinks, and sisters know 
how to appreciate such compliments. 

There is still another feature not to be over- 
looked in # brother’s love—it is his unbounded 
confidence in his sister’s affection ; she can tell 
him just what she thinks (a luxury which she 
can not partake with many other men), and if 
she happens to feel a little irritable, she can 
say to him disagreeable and even unkind 
things, and know herself forgiven before her 
words were ended. l 

But, disappointment to the young man of 
questionable morals, who attempts to pass 
himself off as a gentleman to a young lady 
who has a brother; for, through her brother, 
she has access to his real character; hence, 
brothers are not only lovable, but convenient, 
since it is through them we view other men as 
they are, when divested of their asaumed vir- 
tues, or of the still more deceptive clothings 
which our imaginations paint for them. 


Moroover, brothers serve as “equalizera” to 
our opinions of other men, since they keep us 
from going too high or too low in our estima- 
tions of them. For when a woman detects 
flattery, falsehood, or treachery in her embod- 
ied ideal, the reaction generally produces dis- 
trust and hatred to mankind, and she mentally 
calls all men villains and liars; but a knowl- 
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edge of her own noble, generous brothers 
softens this judgment, and assures her that 
other sisters may have brothers equally as 
true and manly as her own. 

But among young ladies this distrust is un- 
frequent, and not half so deplorable in its 
effects as that ideal perfection which most of 
them paint for their lovers; and were it not 
that we know the faults of our own good- 
looking brothers, we might believe certain 
smooth-faced individuals to be what we would 
like to think them, and what they would like 
to have us think them—perfeetion ! 


—— oO 
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DEATH OF BMILY CAROLINH FOX. 


— 


BY d. q. HOWARD. 


Tuou pure and spotless falling snow, 
Now dropping slowly on the earth, 
Why doet thon fil! my thoughts with woe, 
Imparting gloom where once was mirth ? 
I know thy mission—fall most light 
Upon the mound, and softly lave 
The haliowed apot with virgin white, 
That rises ver young Miliy’s grave. 
The akies wept sadly when we placed 
Her coffin in its earthly cell, 
And dropping flowers, that sweetly graced 
The form of one we loved so well; 
She calmly with her kindred slept, 
Eepostng in her narrow cave, 
While all with childless parents wept, 
And mourned around young MUly’s grave. 
Last New-Year’s Day I left thee gay 
Ana bappy in thy father’s home; 
Next saw thee on thy death-bed. Jay, 
And cry, ſor Johnny did not come.” 
Then to your favorite cottage brought, 
Dressed for the tomb, that maiden form, 
That rose so playfully, and sought 
Her garden flowers at carly dawn. 
Those flowers may bloom and bud in white, 
Fit emblems of thy purity, 
But Milly’s form, and footmeps Night, 
With radiant eyes, we shall not see. 
Near rabbi- house or shallow pond, 
Runnlug around on summer morn, 
With wreathed bouquet, of which so fond, 
Bright Charley— Arty. to adorn. 
My daughter Delia, sed‘s your face ; 
Miliy, your playmate, bas she gone? 
‘Will you no more together trace 
Your graveled wa'k that skirls the lawn, 
Or play ibe hymn on Sabbath eve, 
And Muly siog her favorite song— 
I ought to love my mother ?”—grieve, 
For she who loved ‘a forever gone. 
Mouru for the young and tender heart, 
‘Weep for the daughter passed away 
Too early to know woman's part, 
Too lovely, perfect to decay; 
The bloom of life and spring of yearn, 
Must dio. His law, woo took, who gave 
Cease, parents, unavailing tears, 
You'll sleep near your sweet Milly’s grave. 
——— 


MrLrranxr Mar.—Mesers. J. C. & R. Smith, 
11 Namau Strert, New York, have published an exceitent 
map af that portion of the United Staus lying south of 
New York, embracing all the scenes of military opera- 
tions. They also give, on the margin, enlarged views of 
the District of Columbia, embracing Aicxandla and 
Arlington Heights; also Harpers Ferry aud vicinity; 
Fortress Monroe, including Sewau's Point, Norfoik, 
Portsmouth, and the mouth of the Cnesapeake; an en- 
larged view of Fort Pickens, Pensacula, Warrington 
Navy Yard, Pensacola Bey and the relative posujon of 
Fort Pickens, Mobile Bay, and the muuth of toe Misale- 
slopi; Cairo and vicinity, and other places of interest. 
The map is about twenty by thirty inches, and may be y 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
or, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[TROM TOE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.) 


[CONTINUED ron JUNE NUMBBE.] 

Tux next question is, How should the criminal be treated under 
confinement? The moment we understand his mental constitution 
and condition, the answer becomes obvious. Our object is to abate 
the activity of his animal propensities, and to increase the energy of 
his moral and intellectual faculties. The first step in allaying the 
activity of the propensities, is to withdraw every object and communi- 
cation that tend to excite them. The most powerfully exciting causes 
to crime are idleness, intoxication, and the society of immoral asso- 
ciates. In our British jails, criminals, until lately, were utterly idle; 
they were crowded together, and lived habitually in the society of 
each other; intoxication being the only stimulus that was withdrawn. 
If I wished to invent a school or college for training men to become 
habitual criminals, J could not imagine an institution more perfect for 
the purpose than such jails. Men, and often boys, in whom the pro- 
pensities were naturally strong, were left in complete idleness, so that 
their strongest and lowest faculties might enjoy ample leisure to lux- 
uriate ; and they were placed in each other’s society, so that their 
polluted minds might more effectually avail themselves of their leisure 
in communicating their experience to each other, and in cultivating, 
by example and precept, the propensities into increased energy and 
more intense activity. 

The proper treatment is to separate them, as much as possible, from 
each other; and while they are in each other’s society, to prevent 
them, by the most vigilant superintendence, from communicating 
immoral ideas and impressions to each other’s minds. In the next 
place, they should be all regularly employed; because nothing tends 
more directly to subdue the inordinate activity of the animel propen- 
sities than labor. It occupies the mind, and physiologically it drains 
off, by the muscles, from the brain, the nervous energy, which, in the 
ease of criminals, is expended by their large organs of the propensities. 
The greater the number of the higher faculties that the labor stim- 
ulates, the more beneficial it will be. Mounting the steps of a trend - 
mill exercises merely the muscles, and acts on the mind by exhausting 
the nervous energy and producing the feeling of fatigue. It does not 
excite a single moral or intelleotual faculty. Working as a weaver 
or shoemaker would employ more of the intellectual powers; the 
oceupations of a carpenter or blacksmith are still more ingenious ; 
while that of a machine-maker stands higher still in the scale of 
mental requirement. Many criminals are so deficient in intellect, that 
they are not capable of engaging in ingenious employments ; but my 
proposition is, that, wherever they do enjoy intellectual talent, the 
more effectually it is drawn out, cultivated, and applied to useful 
purposes, the more will their powers of self-guidance and contro] be 
increased. 

Supposing the quiescence of the animal propensities to be secured 
by restraint and by labor, the next object obviously is, to impart vigor 
to their moral and intellectual faculties, zo that they may be rendered 
capable of mingling with society at a future period, without relapsing 
into crime. The moral and intelleetual faculties can be cultivated 
only by exercising them on their natural objects, and in their legitimate 
fields. If any relative of ours possessing an average development of 
the bones and muscles of the legs, had nevertheless, through sheer 
indoleuce, lost the use of them and become incapable of walking, 
should we act wisely, with a view to his recovery, if we fixed him in 
an erm-chair, from which it was impossible for him to rise? Yet, 
when we lock up criminals in prison, amid beings who never give 
expression to a moral emotion without ita becoming a subject of 
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ridicule ; when we exclude from their society all moral and intelligent 
men calculated to rouse and exercise their higher faculties; and when 
we provide no efficient means for their instruction, do we not, in fact; 
as effectually deprive all their superior powers of the means of exer- 
cise and improvement, as we would do the patient with feeble legs, 
by pinioning him down to a chair? All this must be reversed. 
Effectual means must be provided for instructing criminals in duty 
and knowledge, and for exercising their moral and intellectual facul- 
ties. This can be done only by greatly increasing the numbers of 
higher minds that hold communion with them; by rendering their 
labor the means of purchasing the stores which they consume ; and 
by encouraging them to read and to exercise all their best powers in 
every practicahle manner. The influence of visitors in jails, in 
ameliorating the character of criminals, is explicable on such grounds. 
The individuals who undertake this duty are, in general, prompted to 
it by the vivacity of their own moral feelings; and the manifestation 
of these toward the criminals excites the corresponding faculties in 
them into action. On the same principle on which the presence of 
profligate associates cultivates and strengtheus the propensities, does 
the society of virtuous men excite and strengthen the moral powers. 

By this treatment the offender would be restored to society with his 
inferior feelings tamed, his higher powers invigorated, his understand- 
ing enlightened, and his whole mind and body trained to industrious 
habits. If this should not afford society a more effectual protection 
against his future crimes, and be more in consonance with the dictates 
of Christianity than our present treatment, I stand condemned as a 
vain theorist; but if it would have these blessed effects, I humbly 
entreat of you to assiat me in subduing that spirit of ignorance and 
dogmatism which representa these views as dangerous to religion and 
injurious to society, and presents every obstacle to their practical 
adoption.“ 


LECTURE XIV. 


DUTY OF SOCIETY IN REGARD TO THX TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS. 


The puotehment of criminals proceeds too much on the principle of revenge—Oouse 
quences of this error—The proper objects are the protection of society and the 
reformation of the eriminal—Means of accomplishing these ende—Confinement m a 
penitentiary till the offender is rendered capable of good condact—Experience of the 
corrupting effects of sbort periods of imprisonment in Glasgow Bridewell—Kffects o 
simple imprieonment—Béects of transportation—Examples of humane treatment of 
criminals in Germany and France Failure of the tread-mill—Suggestions for an 
improved treatment of transported convic'e—American penitentiaries— Punishment 
of death may ultimately be abollshed—Forther particulars respecting American 
prisons—Eesults of solitary and social confinement considered—Silloat labor system at 
Auburn. 

I procrxp to consider the duty of the highest class of minds, in 
regard to criminal legislation and prison-discipline. This class has 
received from Providence ample moral and intellectual powere, with 
as much of the lower elements of our nature as ia necessary for their 
well-being in their present sphere of existence, but not so much as to 
hurry them into crime. Such individuals have great moral power 
committed to them by the Creator, and we may presume that he will 
hold them responsible for the use which they make of it. Hitherto, 
this clasa, chiefly through want of knowledge, has fallen far short of 
their duty in the treatment of criminals. In my last Lecture, I 
remarked, that, as revenge is disavowed by Christianity, and con- 
demned by the moral law of nature, we should exclude it entirely, as 
a principle, in our treatment of criminals; bat that, nevertheless, it 
may be detected mingling, more or less, with many of our criminal 
regulations. : 

Under the existing system of criminal legislation, every man is held | 
responsible for his actiona, who, in the phraseology of lawyers, can 
distinguish between right and wrong; and this responsibility consists 
in being subjected to a certain extent of punishment—in other words, 


* The prisons in the United States of America are conducted im a manner greatly 
superior to those of Great Britain and Ireland; but evea they admit of improvement, 
I shall add some remarks on them to the next Lecture, 
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mental and physical suffering—proportioned to the magnitude of the 
offense which he has committed. Although even in the metaphysical 


schools of philosophy it is generally admitted, that the impulsive, and. 


also the intellectual faculties, are distinct in their characteristics, and 
do not exist in fixed and definite proportions to each other in every 
individual, yet these facts, and the consequences which flow from 
them, have been and are disregarded by our criminal legislators. An 
individual may be born with so strong an instinct of acquisitiveness 
and such weak moral and intellectual powers, that, like a fox on a 
common, he may be actually impelled by his nature to appropriate 
objects suited to gratify his propensity, regardless of the preferable 
rights of others; or he may be destructive or deceptive in his tenden- 
cies—prompted by strong internal impulse to take away life, or to 
commit fraud; but the law takes no cognizance of his mental con- 
stitution. He may be grossly ignorant; he may be undergoing the 
pangs of starvation ; or he may be surrounded by the temptations pre- 
sented by intoxicating liquors and a social atmosphere of ignorance 
and profligacy ; still the law takes no account of such things. It 
inquires only whether he possesses so much intellect as to know that 
it has declared stealing, killing, fire-raising, fraud, deception, and 
hundreds of other acts, to be wrong. If he is not purely idiotic or 
raving mad, he may be in any of the unfortunate conditions now men- 
tioned, and yet know this fact. And this is enough for the law. It, 
then, by a fiction of its own, and often in opposition to the most glaring 
indications, assumes him to be a free and responsible being, and deals 
out its punishment, in other words, ite vengeance, upon him for having 
disregarded its dictates. It makes no inquiry into the effects of its 
inflietions on his mind. Strong in its own fiction that he ts a free, 
moral, and responsible being, it aims at no object except deterring its 
subjects from actions injurious to society, and assumes that suffering 
is the best or only means necessary to accomplish this end; and 
punish him it does accordingly. 


In committing men to prisons in which they shall be doomed to 
idleness—in compelling them to associate, night and day, with each 
other (tbe most effectual method of eradicating any portion of moral 
feeling left unimpaired in their minds)—and in omitting to provide 
instruction for them—society seems, without intending it, to proceed 
almost exclasively on the principle of revenge. Such treatment may 
be painful, but it is clearly not beneficial to the criminals; and yet 
pain, deliberately inflicted, without benefit to the sufferer, is simply 
vengeance. Perhaps it may be thought that this treatment will serve 
to render imprisonment more terrible, and thereby increase its efficacy 
as a means of deterring other men from offending. No doubt it will 
render it very terrible to virtuous men—to individuals of the highest 
class of natural dispositions—because nothing could be more horrible 
to them than to be confined in idleness, amid vicious, debased, and 
profligate associates; but this is not the class on whom prisons are 
intended to operate as objects of terror; these men have few tempta- 
tions to become criminals. Those to whom prisons should be rendered 
formidable, are the lovers of pleasure, men enamored of an easy, dis- 
solute life, enlivened with animal excitement, not oppressed with 
labor, nor saddened by care, reflection, or moral restraint. Our 
prisons, as recently conducted, were not formidable to such characters, 
They promised them idleness, the absence of care, and the stimulus 
of profligate society. On this class of minds, therefore, they, in a 
great degree, lost the character of objects of terror and aversion un- 
deniably they were not schools of reform; and they therefore had no 
recognizable ſeature so strongly marked on them as that of instruments 
of vengeance, or means employed by the higher minds, ſor inflieting 
on their inferior brethren what, judging from their own feelings, they 
intend to be a terrible retribution, but which these lower characters, 
from the difference of their feelings, found to be no formidable punish- 
ment at all. Thus, through ignorance of buman nature, the one class 
continued to indulge its revenge, in the vain belief that it was deter- 
ring offenders ; while the other class proceeded in its career of crime, 


in nearly utter disregard of the measures adopted to deter it from 
iniquity ; and at this day, although important improvements have 
been effected in prisons, criminal legislation is still far from being 
crowned with success. 

If any class deserve punishment for these proceedings, I would be 
disposed to inflict it on the higher class, or on the men to whom a 
bountiful Creator has given ample ability to reclaim their less fortu- 
nate brethren from vice and crime, but who, through ignorance, and 
the helplessness that accompanies it, leave this great duty undis- 
charged. In point of fact, the natural law does punish them, and will 
continue to punish them, until they adopt the right method of pro- 
ceeding. If we reckon up the cost, in the destruction of life and 
property, expenses of maintaining criminal officers, courts of justice, 
and executioners—and the pangs of sorrow, flowing not only from 
pecuniary loss, but from disgrace, sustained by the relatives of profli- 
gate offenders—we may regard the sum-total as the penalty which the 
virtuous pay for their neglect of the rational principles of criminal 
legislation. If the sums thus expended were collected and applied, 
under the guidance of enlightened judgment, to the construction and 
proper appointment of penitentiaries, one or more for each large dis- 
trict of the country, and if offenders were committed to them for 
reformation, it is probable that the total loss to society would not be 
greater than that of the present system, while the advantages would 
unspeakably exceed those which now exist. 

In regard to the treatment of criminals when placed in such pen- 
itentiaries, I have already remarked, that, in the sentences pronounced 
under the present system, the principle chiefly, although uninten- 
tionally, acted on by the superior class of society, appears to be 
revenge. If a boy rob a till of a few pence, he is sentenced to eight 
days’ imprisonment in jail ; that is, to eight days’ idleness, passed in 
the society of accomplished thieves and profligate blackguards, at the 
end of which space he is liberated. Here the quantity of punishment 
measured out seems to be regulated by the principle, that the eight 
days’ confinement causes a quantity of suffering equal to a fair retri- 
bution for robbing the till. If a female steal clothes from a hedge, 
she is sentenced to sixty days’ confinement in Bridewell, where she is 
forced to work, in the society of ten or a dozen profligates like her- 
self, during the day, and is locked up alone during the night. At the 
end of the sixty days she is liberated, and turned adrift on society. If 
aman commit a more extensive theft, he is committed to Bridewell 
for three months, or perhaps transported ; the term of confinement and 
the period of transportation bearing a uniform, and, as far as possible, 
a supposed just relation to the magnitude of the offense. The inten- 
tion of this treatment is to cause a quantum of suffering sufficient to 
deter the criminal from repeating the offense, and also others from 
committing similar transgressions ; but we shall inquire whether these 
effects follow. 

If we renounce, altogether, the principle of vengeance as unsound, 
we shall still have other two principles remaining as guides to our 
steps: first, that of protecting society; and, secondly, that of reforming 
the offender. 

The principle of protecting society authorizes us to do everything 
that is necessary to accomplish this end, under the single qualification 
that we shall adopt that method which is most beneficial to society 
and least injurious to the criminal. If, as I have contended, the world 
be really constituted on the principle of the supremacy of the moral 
sentiments, we shall find, that whatever measures serve best to pro- 
tect the public interests, will also be most beneficial for the offender, 
and vice tersa. In the view, then, of social protection, any individual 


who has been convicted of infringing the criminal law, should be 
handed over, as a moral patient, to the managers of a well-regulated 
penitentiary, to be confined in it, not until he shall have endured a 
certain quantity of suffering, equal in magnitude to what is supposed 
to be a fair revenge for his offense, but until such a change shall have 
been effected in his mental condition, as may afford society a reason- 
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able guarantee that he will not commit fresh crimes when he is set at 
large. It is obvious that this course of procedure would be humanity 
itself to the offender, compared with the present syetem, while it would 
unspeakably benefit socicty. It would convert our prisons from 
houses of retribution and of corruption into schools of reform. It 
would require, however, an entire change in the principles on which 
they are conducted. 

The views whioh I have expounded in this and the preceding Lec- 
ture are strongly elucidated and confirmed by a report of the state of 
the Glasgow Bridewell in 1826, which I obtained from the late Mr. 
Brebner, the enlightened and truly humane superintendent of that 


establishment: 
STATE OF CRIMES AND OFFENSES. 


Year ending siet | Yaar ending Slet 
Dec., 1485. ; 
111 i 
8 
1 È i i 
Commitments during the Year -.... -suene e ses | 708 | 1261 | 688 | 718 1401 
uot recommitments o e same — 
vidual in the currency of the year 101 | 379 880 | 124 | 281 405 


Remains net number of different persona. 457 | 424 881 564 | 492 | 996 
Whereof in custody for the first time..........| 860 | 200 


Old offenders... .....ccccecccscsevecscesones 
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Mr. Brebner has observed that offenders committed for the firat time, 
for only a short period, almost invariably return to Bridewell for new 
offenses; but if committed for a long period, they return less fre- 
quently. This fact is established by the following table, framed on an 
average of ten years, ending 25th December, 1825. 

Of prisoners sentenced for the first time to 14 days’ confinement, 
there returned under sentence for new crimes-— 


About .. TO per cent, 6 months’ confinement, about 10 cent, 
= days? confinement, about 60  *“ 9“ “ 85 if 45 
s wo “ 


18 4 “ “ 4 
60 *« “ “ 40 “ 18 OY “ “ 1 « 
8 montha’ “ „ g5 “ a “ “u “ none, 


During the ten years, 93 persons were committed for the first time 
for two years, of whom not one returned. 

Mr. Brebner remarked, that when prisoners come back to Bridewell 
two or three times, they go on returning at intervals for years. He 
has observed that a good many prisoners committed for short periods 
for first offenses, are afterward tried before the High Court of Justiciary 
and transported or hanged. 

Judging from the ultimate effect, we here discover that the individ- 
uals who for some petty offense are committed to Bridewell for the 
first time, for only 14 days, are in reality more severely punished than 
those who, for some more grave infringement of the law, are sentenced 
at first to two years’ imprisonment; nay, the ultimate result to the 
petty delinquent would have been far more beneficial, if for his trifling 
offense he had been sentenced to two years’ confinement instead of 14 
days. The sentence of 14 days’ imprisonment merely destroyed his 
moral sensibilities (if he had any), initiated him into the mysteries of 
& prison, introduced him to accomplished thieves, and enabled him to 
profit by their instruction; and, when thus deteriorated, and also 
deprived of all remnants of character, it turned him loose again into 

| the world, unprotected and unprovided for, leaving him to commit new 
crimes and to undergo new punishments (which we see by the table he 
rarely failed to do), until, by gradual corruption, he was ultimately 
prepared for transportation or the gallows. Of the delinquents sen- 
tenoed to only 14 days’ eonfinement for their first offense, 75 per cent., 
or three fourths of the whole, returned for new crimes. On the other 
hand, the training, discipline, and ameliorating effeet of a confinement 
for two years, for the first offense, seems to have been so efficacious, 
that not one individual who had been subjected to it, returned again to 
the same prison as a criminal.“ This proves that, looking to the 


completely reclaimed ; but that they had received such impressions of Glasgow prison- 


* Mr. Brebner mentioned that he did not belleve that alk of these individuals were 
y 
discipline, that, if disposed to return to orime, they sought out a new field of action. 
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ultimate welfare of the individuals themselves, as well as to the inter- 
ests of society, there is far greater humanily in a sentence for a first 
offense, that shall reform the culprit, although the offense itself may be 
small and the confinement long, than in one decreeing punishment for 
a few days only, proportional solely to the amount of the crime. 

The chief forms in which the law punishes, are confinement in 
prisons (until very lately in idleness and amid vicious associates), and, 
in more aggravated cases, transportation to a penal colony. 

I present the following example of the effects of imprisonment on the 
minds of a male and female offender. It appeared in the London 
Weekly Chronicle of 26th January, 1845, and is only one of a thousand 
similar illustrations which tould easily be collected from the records 
of the prisons of the United Kingdom. 

“ History or a Coiner.—A woman, named Mulhern alias Lock- 
wood, was committed in Lancaster last week, on a charge of coining 
and uttering counterfeit coin: and we now proceed to give some par- 
ticulars of her truly eventful history, with which Mr. Powell, the 
solicitor to the Mint, has obligingly furnished us. 

„The first that is known of her is as the wife of a soldier serving 
under Sir John Moore in Spain, and whom she ‘ followed to the field’ 
—trudging along with the army and its gallant leader through its long 
and remarkable retreat, till the battle of Corunna. After this, she 
was with the army under ‘the Duke’ in Portugal, and during the whole 
of the Peninsular war, whether merely as a camp-follower or with her 
husband is not known ; but he is supposed to have been killed in some 
of the many engagements that took place, and she to have consoled 
herself with another, if not many more. In one engagement with the 
enemy, the serjeant-major of the regiment she followed was killed by 
a shot; on which (while, it is imagined, the engagement still contin- 
ued) she contrived to get at the body, and rifled the dead man's kit’ of 
its contents. Among these were his marriage and other certificates, 
which she carefully concealed and preserved for after use. On 
returning home she passed hersclf off as the widow of this serjeant- 
major, iu order to obtain a pension; and afterward, on a nurse’s place 
in Chelsea Hospital becoming vacant, she applied for, and obtained it, 
also as the serjeant-major’s widow ; having all the necessary docu- 
ments, she was enabled to answer every questiou, and her identity 
was never doubted. But when she had been comfortably located here 
for some time, the real widow came home! Her application for a 
pension, its denial on the ground that the widow was already provided 
for, and the real widow’s reiterated assertions that she was the widow, 
caused an investigation by the late Sir Charles Grant. The result 
was, that Biddy was turned adrift on the ‘ wide world, and was lost 
sight of for several years. Her first re-appearance was in the char- 
acter of a eoiner, as which she was tried and convicted in 1828, and 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. Ia 1834 she was again tried; 
but this time under the name of Lockwood, and in company with her 
second husband, whose real name, however, was Stafford, and who 
was a very skillful mason by trade. He was convicted, and she was 
then acquitted as being his wife, and supposed to be acting under his 
direction. In 1836 she was convicted at Aylesbury for coining, and 
she then said she was fifty-five years of age. She was again tried for 
the same offense at Warwick in 1838, but acquitted, owing to the 
insufficiency of evidence; and in July of the same year she was again 
tried, and this time in connection with a woman named Eliza Per- 
ceval, the offense being the same. Lockwood (prisouer) got eighteen 
months’ imprisonment, and her companion twelve months. From that 
time till the present apprehensiomof Mrs. Mulhern alias Lockwood, 
etc., Mr. Powell had almost entirely lost sight of her; sometimes he 
thought he recognized her business talent in the different cases for- 
warded to him, but was not able to follow out the clew. In the 
answers she now gave to the questions contained in the ‘ Description 
Paper,’ prisoner had in almost every case given false statements, not 
wishing, doubtless, to renew her acquaintance with the Mint solicitor ; 
and when confronted with him, she stoutly denied all previous knowl- 
edge of Mr. Powell, till he mentioned one or two passages in her 
life, when she said: ‘ Ah! told you that tale! 
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PORTRAIT OF JAMES CONNER, 


“THE PRINTER” 


JAMES CONNER. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

James Conner was aman having a remark- 
able organization, combining strength and act- 
ivity. Positiveness and determination were 
qualities evinced in all his actions, A person 
having such a head and temperament is sure 
to make a mark in the world, wherever he 
may be placed. His head was large, and 
amply sustained by a large and well-developed 
body. There was great natural harmony in 
the different functions of the physical system. 
He had large lungs, excellent digestion, a first- 
rate muscular system, and an active nervous 
temperament. He was strong in body, and 
very clear and active in mind. 

His phrenology indicates great practical 
talent joined to a first-rate reflective intellect, 
His mind was clear and critical, and he gene- 
rally arrived at correct conclusions without 
hesitation, and was not afraid to act on his 
own intuitions. He had an excellent memory 
of subjects with which he was connected and 
interested, excellent judgment of character and 
motive, understood men at the first glance, 
knew how to govern the headstrong and en- 
courage the timid—in short, knew how to put 
the right man in the right place, 


His Constructiveness was large, and, added 
to this, he had more than a common share of 
imagination and that ready judgment which 
brings. the ideal into practical use. His Ac- 
quisitiveness was rather large; hence he had 
a ready sense of value, of profit and loss, and 
an ambition to excel in business affairs. 

His Mirthfulness is largely indicated in the 
portrait, and whenever circumstances favored 
its manifestation, it was always ready. 

He had a very strong will and unconquer- 
able determination, He had also Self-Esteem 
and Approbativeness—the former giving self- 
reliance, respect for his own opinions, inde- 
pendence of feeling, power to dominate over 
other minds, and an unhesitating confidence in 
his own judgment; while Approbativeness 
rendered him ambitious to excel in his at- 
tempts, sensitive to the praise and censure of 
his friends and the public, and disposed to do 
and suffer much to keep a spotless reputation 
and a character above reproach. 

His friendship and social attachments were 
strong. He could always make friends read- 
ily, and secure the co-operation of people in 
anything in which he was disposed to lead off. 

His Cautiousness was fairly developed, but 
he was more known for energy, thoroughness, 
executive force, perseverance, and a dashing, 
straightforward vigor of action, than for policy 
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or prudence. He knew no way of accomplish- 
ing purposes but to plan correctly and to exe- 
cute with an earnest purpose and a steady 
hand. He was no hypocrite, was not inclined 
to say one thing and mean another, and some- 
times he was considered perhaps too severe and 
direct in his criticisms of the conduct or mis- 
management of delinquents. 

Conscientiousness and Hope were large. 
He loved justice for its own sake. He looked 
on the bright side of the picture, expected suc- 
cess, and was willing to work for it, confident 
that effort rightly directed would triumph. 

He had respect for authority, for age, and 
things sacred; was sympathetical and kind 
toward those who needed his assistance. 

In this organization we see the energetic 
business man, the clear and comprehensive 
thinker, a man of ingenuity, of practical econ- 
omy; in short, a man capable of rising to dis- 
tinction and accomplishing much by the exer- 
cise of his own powers, guided by good com- 
mon sense and an honest purpose. 

Mr. Conner’s Language was well developed ; 
and his strong social feelings, joined to his ex- 
cellent intelligence and his wit, made him a 
good talker, and rendered him always accept- 
able in the social circle. 

He could have succeeded in almost any pro- 
fession to which he might have been devoted, 


| but especially would he have stood high as an 


engineer, civil or military, as a builder, as a 
merchant, as a navigator, or as à lawyer. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Such a nature as that of James Conner re- 
quires only a fair field and a free opportunity 
to rise in the world. In a country like the 
United States, where every man, untrammeled 
by hereditary and exclusive privileges, has a 
free opportunity, without question or hin- 
drance, to develop whatever of native power he 
has, the path is amply opened for such men as 
our subject to rise to distinction, 

He was born on the 22d of April, 1798, near 
Hyde Park, Duchess County, N. X. His father 
was the keeper of a scow ferry on the Hud- 
son, the only means of conveyance then in use 
at that place for passengers. Having become 
involved partly from being bondsman for a 
friend, his means were limited, which pre- 
vented him giving to his son more than a few 
quarters ¿f schooling, 

In 1811 our subject was apprenticed to 
Samuel Brower, of the newspaper called the 
Public Advertiser, published at the corner of 
Water and Pine streets, New York. In this 
office he learned the mystery of type-setting. 
In addition to his duties at the “case,” he had 
to make up the Southern mail, and to deliver 
aroute of papers from Pine to Beekman streets. 
Beekman Street, at this period, resembled but 
little the same street at the present day. It 
was the “court end” of the city, with such 
people as the Lawrences, Bownes, and Blodd- 
goods as residents. Jacob Barker, the cele- 
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brated banker, also resided in this aristocratic 
locality. 

Conner was not only remarkably industrious 
as a lad, but given as well to sport and amuse- 
ment, and many are the funny tricks which he 
is reported to have played upon his associates, 
willing always to accept in exchange such 
smart things as his companions were able to 
perpetrate at his expense. 

The writings of Cobbett, the great English 
politician, were in course of publication in 
England, and were being copied in the Adver- 
liser at the time young Conner was connected 
with the office. So valuable were they deemed 
to the publishers, that they required extra 
hours of labor to bring them out. Our sub- 
ject was engaged in setting up this work, and 
acquired a great admiration for the terse, 
comprehensive style in which the books were 
compiled. About this time peace was pro- 
claimed between the United States and Great 
Britain, and the Jate talented Mordecai M. 
Noah, returning from his consulate at Tripoli, 

made an arrangement with Conner, his ap- 
prenticeship being canceled in consequence of 
the discontinuance of the Advertiser, to join 
the new establishment of the National Adro- 
cale as a compositor. 

After remaining for several months in this 
connection, Conner arrived at the correct no- 
tion that his business would be but half learned 
in a newspaper office. He determined to be- 
come a book printer, and engaged in an office 
of this description. He made rapid advance- 
ment in a practical knowledge of fine job- 
work, and became a first-class pressman as 
well. He became connected with an English- 
man by the name of Watts, on the spot of 
ground where the Centre Market now stands. 
This Mr. Watts, in connection with Mr. Fay, 
‘was among the first who brought the art of 
stereotyping to any perfection in the United 
States. At this establishment, in the capacity 
of an ordinary compositor, Conner, then not 
more than eighteen years of age, worked on 
the first quarto Bible ever stereotyped on the 
western side of the Atlantic. Watts selling 
out his interest to B. & J. Collins, young Con- 
ner engaged with them, and never quitted their 
employ until long after he had afforded them 
proof of his efficiency in the new art of finish- 
ing stereotype plates for printing. 

Conner engaged with the Bible Society, Mr. 
Fanshaw having made the happy suggestion 
that the correcting and repairing of stereotype 
plates ought to be a distinct branch in itself, 
and intrusted only to the most experienced 
printers. But in order to learn this new busi- 
ness, our subject entailed upon himself a tein- 
porary loss of some three dollars per week, in 
the hope that the enlarged experience he should 
gain would more than compensate him in the 
long run. Soon after this he confined himself 
to the stereotyping business, and was engaged 
by Hammond Wallace at a respectable salary. 
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New York was destined to lose our young 
friend for a season at least. Removing to Bos- 
ton, Mr. Conner took active charge of Timothy 
Carter’s stereotype foundery, on a large weekly 
salary, which was soon changed to a contract 
at a certain price per thousand ems for com- 
position and finishing plates for press. To 
this the addition was subsequently made of 
the supervision of the press-rooms, in which 
several of the Treadwell power presses (being 
about the first power presses ever used in this 
country) were run. While here, Mr. Conner 
began to think seriously of the duty all men 
owe to themselves—that of embarking in busi- 
ness on his own exclusive account. With that 
in view, he labored from ten to eighteen hours 
out of the twenty-four. Thus he continued at 
work for some three years, and came away re- 
warded with some three thousand dollars clear 
profit. 

Arrived in our city, Mr. Conner soon made 
arrangements for a home and a proper location 
for business. A fortunate opportanity for 
commencing soon presented itself, in the sur- 
rendering by Mr. Daniel Fanshaw of the resi- 
due of his lease on No. 1 Murray Street. For 
these premises, on a site which alone costs 
thousands now, the rent then asked was only 
three hundred dollars. 

Mr. Conner, all through his life, had been 
noted for his free and courteous demeanor. As 
a tradesman, his method of acting was that of 
selling cheaply, quickly, and for sure returns ; 
and to the end of making his business exten- 
sively known, he advertised freely. By zeal- 
ously and consistently adhering to this prin- 
ciple, Mr. Conner’s success in trade has been 
of quite an unexampled character. While in 
Murray Street he made an important advance 
in type-founding, by taking old stereotype 
plates and cutting an alphabet of some Sixteen- 
Line Pica Antique, which seemed to him to be 
much wanted at that time for large posters. 
Of these he stereotyped and sold immense 
quantities, blocked on wood. 

We next find Mr. Conner in Sprace Street, 
near Gold, his landlord being his valued 
friend, Jacob Lorillard. Here our printer 
erected a rear building for the casting of 
plates. This he found bound to do, from the 
necessities of a business which had become 
great in a comparatively brief period, and was 
enlarging every day. In addition to his ordi- 
nary custom, that of the Episcopal and Meth- 
odist societies had recently accrued to him. 
The occasion, he thought, was opportune for 
the publication of a folio Bible, being the first 
ever stereotyped in the States or any other 
country. For this, long before he had finished 
it, he found a customer in Silas Andrus, of 
Hartford, Connecticut, who readily agreed to 
the price first asked—five thousand dollars. 
Elated, as he well might be, by his success in 
this connection, and anxious, as he ever was, 
to keep good faith to the very moment, Mr. 


Conner was himself compelled to devote 
eighteen hours daily to the personal super- 
vision of the work. 

We now come to a circumstance in Mr. 
Conner’s life which, perhaps, more than any 
other we shall have to record about him, 
proves the indomitable energy of the man. 
How many who would have succumbed under 
the trial! How few there are who could have 
triumphed over it! Induced by a letter-cutter, 
named George Lothian, to embark in the cast- 
ing of type, more with the view of manufac- 
turing such as he consumed in his own busi- 
ness, than with any idea of sale, Conner set 
about the tusk with the alacrity so prominent 
a feature in his churacter. Of course, this 
casting business was kept secret. Molds and 
matrices were procured, and the casting was 
some way to completion, when this Lothian 
turned round upon his heel, and, to the con- 
sternation of his proposed victim, coolly ex- 
claimed, Sir, I never will, hy any act of 
mine, allow you to manufacture type over my 
head.” 

What a situation for poor Conner—with 
much of his capital locked up in what was 
only worthless, half-completed stock! Des- 
perately and wickedly had this Lothian played 
his game, and melancholy was the aspect of 
our friend’s place—no single artiele finished ; 
here a lower case of Long Primer, there a 
Bourgeoise capital, in another spot an Italic 
Brevier, and so on to an almost interminable 
extent—every size and form, but each lacking 
a necessary something. This was misfortune 
enough, yet more was to come. The Method- 
ist Society ordered a font of a particular sized 
type of Mr. Conner, which the course Lothian 
pursued made a difficult undertaking for the 
new type-founder; and the publication of a 
card by the old type-founders, in which they 
annoanced a reduction in the price of type of 
twenty-five per cent., rendered his position 
still more critical. But these gentlemen were 
ignorant of the energy of Conner—were una- 
ware of his being one of those few men who 
know no such word as fail. No sooner advised 
of these facts than he shaped his course accord- 
ingly. Immediately placing himself in corre- 
spondence with everybody he supposed might, 
through the love of gain, legitimate trade, or 
friendship, desire to dispose of such articles as 
would perfect his series of faces, from Nonpa- 
reil to English, in addition to such two-line 
letters as are necessary in newspapers, he 
sought to counteract the machinations of his 
false friend, Lothian. The crisis was a fear- 
ful one, involving, it may be said, ruin or pros- 
perity. Happily the latter was the issue, 
while an additional triumph was presented on 
the occasion in the election of Mr. Conner, by 
hia fellow-printers, to the Presidency of the 
New York Typographical Society, a chartered 
institution, with considerable capital. 

He decided on stereotyping an elegant Poly- 4 
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glot Bible (1 2mo) . To this end he got up a new 
size and style of type, called Agate, cut in a 
condensed and compressed manner; the inten- 
tion being to admit of a certain number of fig- 
ures and points coming within a given space, 
the whole included in a center column of 
notes, otherwise the notes wonld not come 
within the same page as the text referring to 
them. Of this Bible he made several sets of 
plates from the same composition, then took 
out the references and center column of notes, 
and completed many sets of an 18mo Bible, 
and a proportionate number of plates for the 
New Testament. Being desirous that the 
Polyglot Bible should appear with a few wood 
engravings, he secured the services of J. A. 
Adams, Esq., to execute them in the highest 
and most finished style of the art. All the 
arrangements completed, Mr. Conner had the 
satisfaction of publishing a splendid edition of 
the Bible as an annual New Year’s present. 

About this time he was further engaged in 
stercotyping and completing, in quarto form, a 
Commentary on the Holy Bible, which was 
entitled the “ Cottage Bible, edited by Rev. 
Dr. Patton, which he afterward disposed of for 
the sum of ten thousand dollars to a gentleman 
in Hartford. Following this, Mr. Conner 
stereotyped and published Shakspeare’s works, 
complete in one volume. 

The publication of Sir Walter Scotv’s entire 
works was done by Mr. Conner. This con- 
sisted of seven octavo volumes of closely- 
printed matter. An idea may be formed of 
the extent of Mr. C.’s dealings, when we say 
that on this work alone he invested forty to 
fifty thousand dollars. At this period his type 
foundery had so enlarged that he was induced 
to dispose of his stereotyping establishment, 
and devote himself entirely to the manufacture 
of type and the publication of Scott’s works 
in parts. 

Once, in view of his extreme good fortune, 
the saying had been that, were he to touch a 
stone, it would turn to gold.” The wish of 
retirement from business had been growing on 
Mr. Conner, who, in 1832, in the immaturity 
of his sons, recognized the sole opportunity of 
resigning the charge in its transfer to some 
partner. He selected such a person—a most 
amiable, correct man. Trusting too much to 
a confidential friend, Mr. Conner was made 
bankrupt. Lately so affluent, he now discov- 
ered that he was without a dollar in the wide 
world. 

But a character like his can always invoke 
wealth, some way or other. Nobody doubted 
that Mr. Conner could, at this distressing 
crisis, have raised thousands of dollars on the 
strength of his mere promise to pay on a par- 
ticular day. We shall cause no astonishment 
when we say that it was so arranged by a few 
estimable friends that a credit of five thousand 
dollars should be opened for him, payable in 
one, two, or three years. On the funds 80 


supplied a new foundery was purchased. Here, 
manfully fighting the great battle of life once 
more, he realized, as he had in years by-gone, 
the triumph reserved for true courage. There 
was the usual sale of type—the usual dropping 
in of customers. These enabled him to pay 
back the five thousand dollars—his ‘t borrowed 
capital,” as he called it—which he returned 
with gratitude, knowing that it had enabled 
him to resume his position in the busy, moving 
world. 

From this time Mr. Conner continued to 
prosper, all the while clearing up old demands. 
His former responsibility, in the form of debt, 
he cleared off in a brief period. 

In 1844 Mr. Conner was elected to the office 
of County Clerk for three years, and in 1847, s0 
general was the approval of his official conduct, 
that, at the expiration of his first term, he was 
re-elected to the same office. During the six 
years of his official duties, Mr. Conner never 
lost sight of his business—that business he had 
brought to so high a degree of excellence, and 
to which, it seemed, all his instincts were di- 
rected. He continued to make additions to his 
stock of materials, and to receive increased 
patronage. In fact, it may be said, his ambi- 
tion appears to have centered in making his 
foundery the type foundery for variety of styles, 
elegance of face, and durability of metal. 

But, probably, it is what Mr. Conner long 
ago achieved in his profession that will inter- 
est the reader more. Among these, elaborated 
by the process of chemical precipitation, was 
the casting of letters from an electrotyped 
matrix. Previous to Mr. Conner’s successful 
efforts in this direction, Messrs. Mapes and 
Chilton, chemists, had experimented to produce 
a fac-simile to a copper plate which Mapes 
wished to use for his magazine. Ascertaining 
the perfect success of the experiment under 
other hands, he was anxious to have their bat- 
tery tried on a copper plate. It was, to his 
and Mr. Chilton’s joint delight, successful, 
and a very favorable report was inserted in 
many of the European scientific periodicals. 

In the course of his experimenting, Conner 
took a Long Primer Italic capital T, and in- 
serted it through a piece of stereotype plate. 
This was attached to a copper wire by solder- 
ing; some zine was attached to the other end 
of the wire; a weak solution of sulphuric 
acid was made and placed in a vessel; a solu- 
tion of common blue vitriol in another apart- 
ment; then the matrix and the zinc were 
placed in their respective apartments, and the 
process of extracting the copper from the sul- 
phate, through galvanic action, commenced, 
and the copper obtained was thrown on the 
intended matrix. 

Conner and his assistants then took a small 
cut of a beehive, and setting this also in the 
same way, obtained a perfect matrix, which 
is now in use at Conner’s foundery. These 


‘successes eneouraged him to other experiments 


on a larger and more valuable scale. Mr. 
Conner, therefore, ordered a fancy font of type, 
which he originally had cut on steel, selecting 
therefrom a perfect alphabet, points, and fig- 
ures, and then shaved a stereotype plate on 
both sides. This he lined off into sizes equal 
to the matrices he desired to make. He then 
made the necessary openings through the 
plate, and inserted the types designed to be 
precipitated on, which he cut off and soldered 
on the back. This proved a highly successful 
experiment, as it gave him a perfect set of 
matrices at one precipitation. This plate is 
still to be seen at Mr. Conner’s establishment, 
as originally made, and is regarded as a great 
curiosity—being supposed to be the first alpha- 
bet thus made in this or any other country. 
His next experiment was made on a more 
extended scale, and to this end the apparatus 
was enlarged so as to admit three fonts of 
fancy type, whieh were placed in communica- 
tion with the precipitated copper at the same 
operation. Between each letter was inserted 
a piece of wood, made to the height necessary 
to separate each matrix from the other, as it 
came out, it being impossible to connect the 
wood along with the precipitated metal. Thus 
divided, each matrix would fall apart without 
the labor of sawing. This experiment, how- 
ever, was by no means successful. From the 
circumstance of wood being used as dividing 
lines, and becoming wet, it swelled, such 
swelling causing the type to spring from the 
bottom of the trough. In the proccss of pre- 
cipitation only a very thin shell was found on 
the face of the type, about the same quantity 
having found its way to the bottom, in conse- 
quence of the springing of the dividing lines, 
and the throwing of the types off their feet. 
All these difficulties have been since over- 
come, and his establishment has several thou- 
sand precipitated matrices that can scarcely 
be told from those made from a steel punch. 


For many years the necessily for a change 
in the old system of casting type had been 
urged both by employers and workmen—by the 
latter more particularly, as the one then in use 
was both laborious and injurious to the health. 
Several experiments to that end had already 
been made, and with some success; but the 
final triumph was reserved for David Bruce, 
Jr., whose inventive mind conceived the crea- 
tion of a machine far in advance of any that 
had yet been presented. The importance of 
this invention at once recommended itself to 
Mr. Conner, who arranged with Mr. Bruce for 
a certain number of his new machines, with 
the privilege to manufaeture as many more as 
his business wants might require. The sim- 
plicity of the invention, and the ease with 
whieh it could be worked, soon won for it 
commendation and approval, but there were 
some slight imperfections and omissions, which 
were altended to as they presented themselves. 

This machine, as patented by Mr. Bruce, is 
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at present regarded as being as near to perfec- 
tion as it is, perhaps, possible to make it, and 
must soon become of general use in all found- 
eries, both in this country and in Europe. 
The Messrs. Conner, who are now the owners 
of the exlended patent, have introduced one 
of these machines in England and another in 
Germany, with entire satisfaction, as is shown 
by one of the parties thus purchasing having 
advertised all his old home-made type-casting 
machines for sale. 

Such are a few of the achievements of James 
Conner in the trade his name will be linked 
with while a printing press or a type foundery 
remains in existence. A man of consummate 
talent in his vocation, of strict honor, indomi- 
table energy, and a courage not to be shaken 
by adversity; a man who was ever ready to 
assist an honest, struggling debtor with means 
as well as by an extension of credit; a man 
possessed of every attribute which constitutes 
a true man. He was planning and thinking 
what next to bring out, just as he did in his 
more youthful days, and with such results, 
that Conners’ United States Type Foundery 
takes rank with the most extensive foundries 
in this country and in Europe. He died May 


31st, 1861. 
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TALK WITH READHBRS, 


ABOUT LOUIS NAPOLEON — COURAGE — CHESS 
TALENT—MODESTY — INVOLUNTARY ACTION 
— INHERITED PECULIARITIES — MARRIAGE 
OF RELATIONS. 


J. L. L. asks for information on several 
points. 

1. What are the particular physiological 
and phrenological developments of Louis Na- 
poleon ? 

Ans. In general, we reply that he is made 
up of those physiological elements which give 
wiry persistency and toughness of organiza- 
tion. He is less brilliant than enduring. His 
phrenological qualities are somewhat pecu- 
liar. He has Jarge Secretiveness and Cautious- 
ness, which make him wary, watchful, and 
suspicious. He has great self-reliance and 
very little sympathy. He is not so great a 
man as his uncle, though he has been more 
successful in administrative policy ; but he has 
had opportunities which gave him greatly the 
advantage of his uncle, namely—a residence 
for years in the United States, in England, 
and elsewhere. He learned here and in En- 
giand the power of the people, and how to 
comprehend and employ public sentiment to 
his advantage. His uncle believed in cannon, 
in kings, in aristocratic power. Louis Napo- 
leon has learned that power is of the people, 
and that the true way to make-a firm throne 
is to make the people feel that they are its 
supporters. 

Louis Napoleon has large Perceptive Organs, 
which qualify him to take a practical view of 
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subjects, and the whole base of his brain is 
large, giving him policy, practical sagacity, 
love of property, and all combined with a full 
degree of the social nature. 

2. Is not courage, under all circumstances, 
a virtue? Is courage, in itself, ever a vice? 

Ans. Courage, in itself, is unquestionably a 
desirable quality, and as such, it can not be 
called a vice. Courage may be misapplied. 
A man may be valorous, intrepid, and brave 
in a good cause or in a bad cause, and these 
qualities become injurious or beneficent, ac- 
cording as they are employed. Bravery, as a 
blind impulse, is Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness in combination. Courage is the exer- 
cise of Combativeness and Destructiveness in 
conjunction with intellect and Cautiousness. 
Bravery dashes on to achievement, blind to 
danger, or, at least, not necessarily recognizing 
it, having in view only the end to be attained. 
A dog is brave that takes a tiger or grizzly bear 
by the throat, though a single blow from the 
paw of his enemy is sufficient to strike him 
dead. He rushes into the conflict without 
seeming to measure the peril of his adventure. 
Courage, requiring a combiuation of judgment 
and prudence, together with force and impetu- 
osity, measures the caliber or the power of the 
antagonist, and engages in the conflict with 
the full consciousness of the hazard, danger, 
and difficulty of the case. Consequently, 
courage is never in itself a vice, but always a 
virtue. But how are we to consider this qual- 
ity of mind in itself, per se? It is almost 
impossible for a single faculty to act alone. 
Moreover, nearly every quality, especially of 
the animal propensities, may be exercised 
under the dominion or guidance of wrong 
feelings. Combativeness and Destructivenesa, 
acting under selfish and malign feelings, lead 
to quarreling, revenge, and moroseness ; while, 
acting under the influence of benevolence and 
kindness, or of sound judgment, the qualities of 
their action are high and beneficent. The same 
faculties which wrangle and quarrel when 
selfishly exercised, become noble heroism when 
used for the defense of principle, truth, and 
justice.. We prize a razor and a saw for their 
cutting qualities; but if the edge of either be 
turned destructively upon its user, the very 
quality of sharpness becomes the direst of 
evils. Courage is like the cutting edge, all 
right when rightly directed, and wrong only 
when its direction is perverted. 
„ 3. What faculties does the game of chess 
cultivate? 

Ans. Individuality, Locality, Form, Order, 
Caleulation, Constructiveness, and Continuity. 
4. What developments produce modesty ? 

Ans. Before this quality became obsolete, it 
‘was supposed to require for its manifestation 
large Veneration, Cautiousness, full or large 
Approbativeness, moderate Self-Esteem, Jarge 
Ideality, and rather large Mirthfulness, the 
latter faculty giving an appreciation of the 


ridiculous, and rendering a person sensitive 
about taking any position which might be 
criticised in a ridiculous light. 

5. If there were two persons exactly alike 
in phrenologieal developments, but different in 
bodily conditions or developments, would there 
be any difference in their characters ? 

Ans. Yes, or, at least, a vast difference in 
their manifestations. For instance, a man of 
fine bodily organization, who is full of warm 
and nutritious blood, having Combativeness, 
Approbativeness, Hope, and Self-Esteem large, 
would engage in whatever was presented to be 
done with a hearty, manly earnestness, and 
he would divide opposition which impeded his 
pathway as a clipper-ship severs the waves, 
dashing them proudly from its prow. A man 
with the same development of head, but with 
weak lungs, feeble digestion, and imperfect 
circulation, placed in similar circumstances, 
would be more likely to be overpowered by 
opposition. He would feel fretted, irritable, 
anxious to excel, but not having manliness and 
power to grapple with the difficulties, would 
be likely to fall off into the trough of the sea, 
like a steamship with an insufficient head of 
steam, and either become a wreck, or return 
to his port. Again, a man with a good head 
and a first-rate body can study, think, and 
achieve intellectually, because he has vital 
power to sustain his brain to enable it to work, 
while one with a weak body is unable to ac- 
complish, in the way of study or intellectual 
labor, half so much as he would be with a 
better body. The question may be propounded 
in another form, to wit: If two grist-mills, 
precisely alike, and both of admirable pattern, 
were erected, one upon Niagara River, the 
other upon a diminutive trout-brook, would 
there be any difference in the character of 
their performance? For a quarter of a cen- 
tury we have taught, and in every book we 
have written, in every number of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL questions of this character 
have been answered practically, namely: That 
the power to manifest mind in a healthful and 
vigorous manner depends upon the health and 
vigor of the physical organization ; or, in other 
words, the temperament is as necessary to 
mental manifestation as temper in an edge-tool 
is necessary to its cutting qualities, or as steam 
is to the engine, or water to the mill; and we 
are surprised that anybody who has ever read 
upon the subject, or, indeed, who has reflected, 
should not be able to answer this question 
promptly and correctly. For one has only to 
look at the man in health, and then again no- 
tice his manifestations when his health is im- 
paired, to see the whole force of this subject. 

6. Are any of the faculties of the brain 
involuntary ? 

Ans, Yes; in some sense they all act invol- 
untarily. Fear or cautiousness arises not only 
without any effort, but against effort to sup- j 
press it whenever imminent peril is presented | 
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to the mind. Let there be made an artificial 
snake, and let the individual observing it know 
that it is artificial; every fiber of his system 
will creep with horror if it be thrown into the 
lap or aroand the neck, and this may serve as 
an illustration of the forme in which this sub- 
ject may be presented. Nearly all of the 
affective faculties or feelings are spontaneous 
or involuntary. Who that has Parental Love 
can fail to feel a tender yearning for a pretty 
child or any other pet? Some of the intellec- 
tual faculties are as impulsive and involuntary 
as the passions. Sometimes persons count 
their steps, or count anything which is pre- 
sented to the eye; and though it is a fatigue 
and annoyance to them, they can not break off 
the habit, The faculty of Tune sometimes 
whistles itself, just as Mirthfulness involun- 
tarily acts in places where we would fain be 
sedate; but speaking generally, all the pas- 
sions and feelings, everything but mere intel- 
lect, act involuntarily, more or less, and some 
of the feelings altogether so; and as we have 
remarked, it is true, also, of many of the in- 
tellectual faculties that they act without pre- 
meditation, calculation, or the exercise of the 
will. 

E. W. T. starts some interesting topics in 
the following questions: 

1. Do not some persons receive predisposi- 
tions in certain directions from their ancestors, 
which do not belong to any of the faculties or 
the temperaments, and consequently can not 
be detected by the phrenologist? For example, 
we sometimes see a person who is frightened 
at trifles, or is afraid of a thunder-storm, or is 
greatly disturbed mentally by hearing the 
wind blow uncommonly hard. If these traits 
of character are transmitted from parents 
through the agency of existing states of mind 
(as advanced in Fowler's Love and Parent- 
ago”), and do not exhibit themselves externally, 
it appears to me that the phrenologist would 
be liable to be deceived by them. For instance, 
if in auch a case as above mentioned the 
faculties of Combativeness, Self-Esteem, ete., 
were found large, the phrenologist should give 
& bold, enterprising, eourageous character to 
the individual, his friends would say that in 
his daily life he exhibited the opposite traits. 

Ans. We inherit by ordinary or extraordi- 
nary transmission, from our parents, all that 
we have and are naturally. This nature, 
whether harmonious or eccentrio, may be im- 
proved or depressed by the modifying influences 
of circumstauces, as they are brought to bear 
upon the individual. We can not understand 
how a person can inherit or possess “ qualities 
which do not belong to any of the faculties or 
the temperaments ;” but we can understand 
that an individual may inherit an exalted 
activity of Cautiousnesa, Combativeness, Con- 
structiveness, Tune, or any other power of 
mind or character which may not be manifest 
to the external observer. But we think no 
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case can be found in which an individual has 
inherited remarkable activity of Cautious- 
ness along with a small development of that 
organ; but with a large development, he may 
also inherit an uncommonly intense action of 


it. There is something mysterious, yet very | 


interesting, in the fact that a person may in- 
herit great fear of some things—snakes, dogs, 
fire, water. or storms—without exhibiting an 
undue amount of fear relative to dangers in 
other respects. A person sometimes inherits 
an uncommon appetite for particular things— 
cherries, cheese, ardent spirits, camphor—or 
an aversion to some particular thing, owing, 
doubtless, to some mental state of the mother. 
And a similar influence is often brought to 
bear upon an individual in his own practical 
experience. Let a person eat warm ginger- 
bread to excess, so as to make him sick; the 
probability is, that warm gingerbread will ever 
after be his bane. Let a porson make himself 
sick with toasted clieese, and it will be likely 
to cure him of eating cheese in all forms for 
life. We have known persons who, not being 
accustomed to use liquor much, would become 
intoxicated on hot whisky-punch, and ever after 
the bare smell of whisky or of lemon in hot 
drinks was excessively offensive. The vari- 
ous functions and faculties of the human sys- 
tem, including the common animal appetites 
and nervous sensibilities of the individual, are 
really wonderful; and all the knowledge which 
is possessed by physicians, philosophers, and 
metaphysicians can not in all cases account 
for the peculiarities and the wonderful singu- 
larities exhibited by the human race. Another 
mystery of the workings of the mind—we 
might say voluminous mysteries—is exhibited 
by the insane. A man will exhibit sanity in 
every respect for hours, and even months, until 
he is brought in contact with some substance 
or scene, or some particular subject is introduced 
to his mind, when instantly the mind falls off 
from its balance, and exhibits the strangest 
aberrations. In the case our friend suggests, 
of a person having large Combativeness and 
Self-Esteem, eto., we think his premises are 
not well laid. We do not find persons with 
these courageous, independent elements strongly 
marked, while the person is, in the main, timid, 
retreating, and weak in character, unless the 
health and tone of constitution is so prostrated 
that the mind can not work with its normal 
vigor. : 

2. It appears that-the marriage of relatives, 
is apt to be detrimental to the interests of their 
offspring. Is the principal reason because the 
parties are more likely to resemble each other ? 
If not, what is it? 

Ans. One of the chief reasons why it is 
constitationally detrimental for near relatives, 
whether human or animal, to marry, is that 
the constitutional weaknesses and excesses of 
relatives are more likely to fall on the same 
points, and, therefore, by multiplying these 


defects, in some points it is like laying up a 
brick wall without breaking-joints, not having 
the bricks constituting one course lying across 
the joints of the course below. The different 
courses of shingles on a house are always laid 
so as to break joints. If this were not the 
case, the roof would leak. Now, suppose 
relatives marry, they are both liable to have 
a tendency to scrofula, or a disposition to dys- 
pepsia, or a torpid state of the liver, or an 
undue activity of the brain, so that their strong 
and weak points come in the same places. In 
other words, their vices and virtues do not 
break joints. There may be intrinsic and 
hidcen reasons, as doubtless there are, why 
the marriage of relatives is detrimental to 
health and to the maintenance of mental and 
physical vigor in the posterity. We know 
that in domestic animals this is true; it is also 
true in respect to continuing the same erop on 
one piece of ground. It is better for farmers to 
exchange seed-corn, if the crops originally do not 
grow five miles apart, than it is to continue the 
same seed, on the same soil, year after year. If, 
then, domestic animals, by interbreeding, and 
even crops of grain and fruit degenerate by 
being planted in the same soil, and are improved 
by exchange, as we have stated, even though no 
organic or physiological reason could be traced, 
it is sufficient to know the fact, and wisdom to 
obey the suggestions of such experience. Much 
valuable knowledge is possessed by the world, 
without comprehending the philosophy, in all 
respects, which underlies that knowledge. It 
generally happens that the greatest improve- 
ments in mechanism are discovered accident- 


ally, and the greatest strides in philosophy are 
chiefly empirical; that is to say, we know 
there is a difficulty, an error, a trouble, and 
we grope to find the cause. and by experiment- 
ing, stumble upon it. Physiology has only 
just commenced to learn the true causes of 
many forms of disease, and the best methods 
of improving the body and mind; and most 
persons who devote their lives to the develop- 
ment of great truths are surprised at the end 
of their career, however much they may have 
made progress, at the great amount that yet 
remains to be learned before perfect knowledge 
shall be possessed. They are astonished at 
how much there is yet to learn, and how little 
they know, and we think there is nothing bet- 
ter calculated to promote personal modesty 
than the idea which the popular mind enter- 
tains of the great attainment and strength of 
knowledge possessed by individuals who are 
investigating nature. Few persons more 
keenly feel tbe lack of knowledge than those 
who have acquired the most. The landaman 
wonders why a ship can not be exactly steered 
from port to port. No one knows so well as 
the navigator the influences of the winds and 
currents which stand in the way of performing 
perfect navigation. And no man so well as 
the physician and physiologist comprehends 
the world of hidden facts which pertains to the 
complicated condition of that great mystery, 
the human system. However vast a man’s 
attainments, as compared with knowing noth- 
ing, the amount to be known, like looking 
skyward, appears infinite. 
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Now that war is upon us, every newspaper is 
filled with information relating to martial affairs. 
Many terms of a technical nature, relating to 

„war, are now used daily in the papers, which are 
not familiar to the general reader. We give a 
few of these terms, which will be acceptable to all 
readers: 

The Columbiad or Paixhan (pronounced pay- 
zan) is a large gun, designed principally for firing 
shells, it being far more accurate than the ordi- 
nary shot-mortar. ' 

A Mortar is a very short cannon, with a large 
bore - some of them thirteen inches in diameter— 
for firing shells. Those in use in our army are 
set an angle of forty-five degrees, and the range 
of the shell is varied by altering the charge of 
powder. The shell is caused to explode at just 
about the time that it strikes, by means of a fase, 
the length of which is adjusted to the time of flight 
to be occupied by the ball, which of course corre- 
sponds with the range The accuracy with which 
the time of the burning of the fuse can be adjusted 
by varying ite length is surprising ; good artiller- 
ists generally succeed in having their shells explode 
almost at the exact instant of striking. In load- 
ing a mortar, the shell is carefulty placed, with 
the fase directly forward, and when the piece is 
discharged, the shell is so completely enveloped 
with flame that the fuse is nearly always fired. 
The fuse is made by filling a wooden cylinder with 
fuse-powder, the cylinder being cf sufficient length 
for the longest range, and to be cut down shorter 
for shorter ranges, as required 

A Dahigren gon is an ordinary cannon, except 
that it is made very thick at the breech for some 
three or four feet, when it tapers down to less 
than the usual size. This form was adopted in 
consequence of the experiments of Capt. Dabigren, 
of the United States Navy, having shown that 
when a gun is burst, it usually gives way at the 
breech. The Niagara is armed with these guns, 
and at the Brooklyn Navy Yard there are sixty, 
weighing about 9,000 ponnds each, and six of 
12,000 pounds weight, the former of which are 
capable of carrying a nine inch, and the latter a 
ten inch shell, a distance of two or three miles; 
and there is one gun of this pattern which weighs 
15,916 pounds, and is warranted to send an eleven- 
inch ehell four miles. 

A Casemate is a stone roof to a fort, made suf- 
ficiently thick to resist the force of oannon balls, 
and a casemate-gun is one which is placed under 
a casemate. 

A Barbeite gun is one which is placed on the 
top of the fortification. 

An Embrasure is the holo or opening through 
whieh guns are fired from fortifications. 

Loop- Holes are openings in a wall to fire mus- 
ketry through. 

A Stand of Arms is the equipment of one sol- 
dier, and consists of the weapons and accoutre- 
ments he wears, varying wi h his branch of the 
service. 

A Gabion is made of stloks or brush woven 
together at one end and three sides, like a basket 
or crockery-crate. One of these is carried by 
each man on his head and baok, and is used in 
making advanced intrenchments against estab- 
lished forts or batteries, Each man, armed with 
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digging-tools, takes a gabion on his head, and in 
the night approaches to the desired position ; lay- 
ing down the gabion endwise to the enemy, he 
begins to dig and fill it with earth, and makes a 
hole for himself to stand in, ond an earth breast- 
work in front of him, by filling the gabion as soon 
as possible. In a few minutes a line of men thus 
at work will dig a trench of such depth, and 
throw up a breastwork of such height, as to make 
a protection for themselves against the shots from 
the enemy's batteries. When one set of men have 
room to work in safety, and are thus protected, 
additional men are sent, and by daylight æ for- 
midable earthwork will have been raised. A few 
may be killed in the operation, but such is the 
fate of war. 

We give the following list of articles constitut- 
ing a ration from the army regulations: 

20 ox. fresh and salt beef, or 12 oz. pork; 18 ox. 
soft bread or fiour, or 12 of hard bread; 21 oz. 
beans, or 1 3-5 of rice; 1 5-6 ox. sugar; 1 ox. cof- 
fee, ground; } gill vinegar; 4 oz. candles; § oz. 
soap; 3 or. salt. 

This must answer the subsistence of a soldier 
during the day, and if properly husbanded, the 
ration is ample. 

The rat:ons for a company of seventy-seven men 
aggregate as follows: 

$64 Ibs. fresh and ealt beef; 57% Ibs. pork; 863 
Ibs. soft bread or flour, or 563 los hard bread ; 
114 lbe. beans or 7} lbs. rice; 81 lbs. sugar; 41 
lbs. coffee, ground; 31 quarts vinegar; 3 pecks 
potatoes; 84 Ibs. soap; 1 quart salt; 8 pints soft 
Soap. 

Company rations are served daily, and each 
company has its own cooks, who on, with proper 
attention and care, supply the men well each 
meal, and have enough to spare. If they do not 
know now, they will soon learn, by saving scraps, 
making mixed dishes, eto., to make the rations go 
as fur as possible. 
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THE SAILOR'S CONSOLATION. 


BY CAI DIBDIN. 


Onz night came on a hurricane, 
The sea was mountains rolliag, 
When Barney Buntline turned bis quid 
And said to Billy Bowling: 
“ A strong por’wester’s blowing, Bill; 
Hark! don’t you hear it roar pow ? 
Lord belp ‘em! how I pliles all 
Unhappy folks on shore now! 


K Foolhardy chaps who live in towns, 
‘What danger they are all in, 

And now lie quaking in their beds, 
For fear the roof shall fall io! 

Poor creatures! how they envy us, 
And wishes, I've a notion, 

For our good luck, in such a storm, 
To be apon tne ocean! 


And as for thom who're out all day 
On business from thelr houses, 

And late at night are coming home 
To cheer their babes and spouses ; 

While you and I, Bill, on the deck 
Are comfortably lying, 

My eyes! what tiles and chimney-pols 
Adout their heads are flying! 


“ And very often have we heard 
How men are killed and undone 

By overturns of carriages, k 
By thieves and fires, in London. 

We know what risks all landamen run, 
From noblemen to tailors ; 

Then, Bilt, let us thank Providence 
That you and I are gar 
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BDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 
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In this precocious age, reason is cultivated, 
and the little one is called on to reflect even 
before it is fairly out of the cradle. In child- 
hood, the attention and memory are easily ex- 
cited by things that impress the senses and 
move the heart. More real instruction may 
be obtained from a few hours spent in the 
study of Nature, than months of toil over the 
stereotype aphorism of pedagogism. 

No one can doubt that precocious children 
are much worse for the discipline they are 
compelled to endure. In many instances the 
mind is unnaturally strained, and the founda- 
tion for future insanity carefully laid. When 
the studies of maturer years are crowded into 
the child’s head, parents and teachers do not 
reflect on the fact that the brain of the ohild 
is not the brain of a man, that the one is 
matured and can bear exertion, while the 
other is growing, and requires repose. To 
expect a child’s brain to bear with impunity 
the exertion of one that has reached the age 
of manhood, is not less rational than to sup- 
pore it capable of doing the same amount of 
actual labor. 

The first ten years of life should be devoted 
to the education of the heart and the forma- 
tion of principles, rather than the acquire- 
ment of what is usually termed knowledge. 
Nature points out such a course, for the emo- 
tions at this period are the liveliest, and at this 
time they are unalloyed by passion, and are 
easily molded. It is from this source that 
the mass of men draw their happiness or 
misery. Our readers are usually governed 
more by feeling than reflection. In fact, every- 
day life presents an infinity of occasions when 
it is essential to our happiness that we should 
feel rightly—very few ocour where it is 
necessary we should think profoundly. 

Up to the seventh year of life great changes 
are going on in the struction of the brain. 
Care should be taken that they are not inter- 
Just that degree 
of exercise should be given to the brain at this 
period as is necessary to its health. It may 
be unnecessary to add that, at this period of 
life, special attention should be given, by both 
parents and teachers, to the physical develop- 
ment of the child. Pure air and free exercise 
are indispensable, and when either of these 
are withheld, the consequences will be appar- 
ent in all future life. It is too often the case 
that the seeds of protracted suffering are sown 
in the constitution of the child through igno- 
rance of this fundamental physical law. The 
time has come when the united voices of these 
innocent victims should be sounded in trumpet 
tones in the ears of every parent and teacher 
throughout the land. Give yonr children free 
air and wholesome exercise, if you would have 
them enjoy good health and intellect. It is the 
want of this rather than any other reason that 
causes so many premature deaths, and fills 
the cemetery with little graves. — Southern 

tacher, = 
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[corrmvED FROM PAGE ELEVEN.) 

“In 1821, Lockwood (her husband) was convicted at the Surrey 
assizes of coining, etc., and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. In 
1833 he was convicted at Warwick, and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. The following year he was tried and convicted at 
Stafford, and sent to jail for one year. For the next three years little 

or nothing was heard of him; but in 1838 he was tried at Warwick, 
where he got three months’ imprisonment ; and in January, 1839, he 
was tried at Gloucester, and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. 
Lastly, he was apprehended at Abingdon in the following, or the year 
after that, with a woman of the name of Harriet Thompson—whom 
he had taken to supply the place of his wife on her being sent to 
prison for eighteen months ; and on the 25th of January he was trans- 
ported for life, and she (Thompson) was imprisoned for two years. 
Ann Lockwood, if we recollect aright, was not actually aware of her 
husband’s fate till she saw Mr. Powell in Leicester jail. At the 
expiration of her term a subscription was raised to enable the woman 
Thompson to follow her ‘husband’ to Sydney, and she arrived there 
safely. In October last the governor of Abingdon jail had received a 
letter from her, stating that ‘James’ (Lockwood or Thompson) was 
regularly employed by the chief builders at Sydney, and at good 
wages; while she had also obtained profitable employment. He, it 
seems, is very clever as a workman in Gothic architecture, and at cut- 
ting out grotesque heads and other ornaments for churches.” 

The Chronicle, which reports this case, adds, The above sketch of 
the strange lives of two coiners furnishes a striking commentary on 
the utter inutility of mere punishment, as deterring from the future 
commission of crime; and should the present or any future solicitor 
to the Mint ever make known to the world the ‘ curiosities of his legal 
experience,’ that world would be astonished to find with what utter 
recklessness these sons and daughters of crime have looked upon the 
violent and ignominious death of their most intimate companion.” 

If the existence and character of a cause is to be judged of from its 
effects, no person capable of reasoning can doubt, that although this 
husband and wife were both capable of distinguishing intellectually 
between right and wrong, there was in their minds some strong tend- 
ency to wrong (although perceived to be wrong), which all the relig- 
ious, moral, and intellectual training that they had received—all the 
influence of public opinion that had reached them—and all the terrors 
of the law which they had either heard of or experienced—had failed 
to eradicate or control. From these premises, unbiased reason would 
conclude that they were not free moral agents, but moral patients, 
whose cases needed restraint and treatment for cure, much more than 
punishment in the form of vengeance or retribution. I repeat that the 
assumption of the law that they are free moral agents, is purely a 
fiction, directly contradicted by facts; and in my opinion, those per- 
sonages who, in enacting our laws, create this fiction and persist in 
acting upon it, in the face of positive demonstration of its mischievous 
effects, are responsible to God and man for all its painful consequences. 


The following description of the penal colonies in Australia shows 
what the consequences of the second form of punishment—transportation 
—really are. Captain Maconochie, late superintendent of Norfolk 
Island, in his account of “ The Management of Prisoners in the Penal 
Colonies,” printed in 1845, but not published, but which I am author- 
ized to cite, remarks— That the attention of the British Government, 
and of the public, has of late years been much directed to this subject, 
and many changes have been introduced into the arrangements for the 
management of convicts in the penal colonies; but these have related 
chiefly to details in the administration, leaving the principles very 
slightly, if at ail, improved. Indeed, the inevitable operation of the 
prevailing principles on the minds of the convicts has not yet been 
sufficiently understood. Only a deeply interested eye-witness (says 
Captain M.) can thoroughly appreciate their effects; and only a prac- 
ticed hand can successfully develop better principles on which a new 
system may be advantageously founded. Captain M., besides being 
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conversant with Phrenology, has enjoyed the advantage of eight years’ 
study and observation in the penal colonies, during the last four of 
which he had the principal charge of the prisoners in Norfolk Island. 
He possesses, therefore, high qualifications for portraying faithfully 
things as they are, and for suggesting how they may be improved. 

He describes the errors of the existing system to be the following : 

1. “It measures its sentences by time, with little or no reference 
to conduct during that time.’ The young, the single, the careless, 
reckless, and profligate care little about the loss of time; while the 
middle-aged, the married, the provident, and the ambitious feel it 
strongly, and would maké great exertions to shorten the duration of 
their sentences, if means were afforded by good conduct to do so. At 
present the constant thought, even of the best men, is how their time 
may be whiled away with the least possible discomfort. 

2. It errs in “ punishing by compulsory labor, in the due perform- 
ance of which the men have no individual interest.” This gives a 
disgust to labor, and impairs all industrious teudencies in the convict ; 
it cultivates every original and acquired capacity for deceit or evasion ; 
and in extreme cases leads even to mutilating the person to avoid 
work. Slovenly and imperfect execution of work is another conse- 
quence ; and even the good men dare not resist the espril de corps of 
the mass, whieh is constantly, through its interests, directed to idle- 
ness. A man who should “furnish in his own person a measure by 
which to estimate the exertions of others, might reasonably fear 
injury, whether he actually sustained it or not.“ 

Through these two circumstances, “a vast school of evasion and 
deceit, of craving after sensual indulgence, and snatching at it when 
it offers, however criminal and even disgusting sometimes its char- 
acter, is formed in the penal colonies.” 

3. Another error is, the allowance to all of fixed rations of food 
and clothing, whether labor and good conduct are rendered for them or 
not.“ Their employments are generally irksome to them, and often 
studiously (although most unwisely) made go by the principles of the 
system. Here, then, through labor that is irksome, and food supplied 
irrespective of performing it, is a premium offered to idleness ; and as 
idleness can be reached only by deceit and imposition on their task- 
masters, a fresh stimulus is given to the practice of falsehood. Their 
occasional success in deception encourages them, while their occasional 
detection and punishment irritate and stimulate them, like gamblers, 
tí to try again.” 

4. Another error of the system is of a precisely opposite character 
to this, yet it is not less injurious. Certain periods are fixed when 
prisoners may apply for specific indulgences; “but their applications 
may be granted or refused at will; and when granted, the results may, 
in most cases, be also canceled at will,“ The officers employed are 
greatly attached to this part of the system, as investing them with 
what they regard to be a salutary influence, authority, and control, 
over the convicts. Captain M. views its effects very differently. 
Placed (says he) as little gods in the communities in which they 
move, tbey become tyrannical and capricious almost of necessity.’’ 
“ By flattering their weaknesses (and no man is without some), it 
impairs insensibly the better parts of their character, and brings into 
prominence the worse. I say all this (continues Captain M.) the more 
frankly, because I include myself among those spoken of; and during 
my four years’ command at Norfolk Island, nothing was more con- 
tinually before me than the progressive deterioration to which I was 
thus subjected.” The evil effects on the men are equally apparent. 
“ Every feeling of self-dependence is speedily lost in a universal rely- 
ing on favor, hypocrisy, and fawning, playing on the weaknesses of 
others, and not studying, by patient diligence and integrity, to deserve 
and reap their due rewards.” 

5. Under the existing system, the men are almost universally inde- 
cently lodged. ‘ They are now, for the most part, accumulated in 
rooms containing from fifty to one hundred and fifty each, usually 
without light, and without other convenience than night tubs for the 
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relief of the wants of nature.“ The injurious effects are most deplor- 
able. ‘Personal reserve and delicacy are speedily banished; the 
most disgusting scenes become familiar ;”” [ can not proceed with the 
quotation : the picture is completed in these words—ail are reduced 
to a common low level; and the actual level is, on this point, low 
almost beyond conception ; it is exhibited in their language, habits, 
feelings—everything |? Better accommodation, says Captain M.,; 
would not now stop this monstrous evil. It is interwoven with the 
whole state of degradation to which these men are subjected, and can 
be removed only with it.“ A partial remedy would be found no 
remedy at all. 

6. The deep degradation of the convicts, consequent on all these 
circumstances, is the next evil of the present system. Captain Maco- 
nochie gives a view of their moral state, which is truly appalling. 
Their low condition prompts tho officers to overlook all their interests, 
and in the administration of justice among them to treat them with 
t culpable negligence and severity ;”’ to disregard their natural feel- 
ings, and to subject them “ to much harsh and contumelious language.“ 
The individual being thus degraded in the eyes of others, speedily loses 
his own self-respect also, yields without restraint to present tempta- 
tion, and falls into a state of “ almost inconceivable wickedness.” 
Despairing of earning the approbation of the free community with 
which he is associated, he naturally falls back on his own class, and 
the more prizes its sympathy and approval instead. In this manner 
is generated a strong and even tyrannical public opinion among the 
convicts themselves,” a school in which ‘courage, patience, daring, 
self-sacrifice, and fidelity” are often elicited, but uniformly directed 
against the Government and the interests of free society.“ The appro- 
bation which they obtain ‘ confirms the tendency to reckless daring,“ 
a quality which, “ more or less, characterizes all prisoners, and with- 
out which they would probably have been scared by the first threat- 
enings of the law, and would have escaped its toils.” The concluding 
remark on this point is of the highest practical importance; it is as 
follows: As a feature in the criminal character, this daring is not, 
I think, sufficiently adverted to by those who advocate the attempt to 
deter from crime by severe punishments. Tempers under ils influence 
feel themselves only challenged, both in their own eyes and those of their 
companions, by the recurrence of these. However strange it may 
appear to those unacquainted with the subject, yet “ crime thrives on 
severe eramples, and “ most certainly in direct competition with them.” 

7. The present system operates de facto as if it had been expressly 
contrived to accomplish the moral ruin of the men. The individual 
is condemned for seven, fourteen, twenty-one years, or a whole life- 
time, to the influence of these circumstances, and no moral or religious 
conduct can extricate him from them. The “ good conduct” for which 
a pardon may be obtained, consists in “shooting a bush-ranger, 
betraying a comrade, or otherwise, with or without risk, promoting 
what is considered an adequate government object!“ They are 
‘© among the worst men who are so benefited ; and there is no example 
that I am aware of, of the milder and more domestic virlues being simi- 
larly rewarded, Nor is this a fault in the administration of the sys- 
tem, but is essential to itself!“ The results are next stated. It is 
astonishing how rapid is the progress of deterioration! I have seen 
fine promising young men, and comparatively innocent, in a few 
months pass through every degree of wickedness ; and, in fact, I have 
observed that it is the young, and otherwise the most interesting, who 
generally fall both fastest and farthest.” lt ia notorious in the penal 
colonies that the new arrivals are much better generally than the 
older prisoners, though they speedily acquire all their evil ways; but 
such an ascendency is given to all that is evil in the management to 
which after their arrival they are subjected, such fetters are thrown 
by it over all good, such scope is afforded for the development of had 
passions, so narrow is the sphere for every virtue, except submissive- 
ness, not in itself a virtue at all, but rather a weakuess, preparing for 
evil influence as much or more than for good direction,“ that any set 
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of men in the world would be ruined, and “even the most virtuous 
and intelligent in the kingdom would speedily be destroyed by it.“ 
“ ] willingly admit that an aspect of external decency is maintained 
by the discipline imposed, which vails much of the real effect from 
superficial observation ; but the facts here stated are indisputable.” 

Nor does the evil end with the prisoners ; for in society the ruin of 
one class necessarily involves the deep injury of every other. Wild 
beasts as these men are made, weak and wicked as they become, they 
are the laborers in the penal colonies, and rise, many of them, to be 
smal] tenants and proprietorsin them. They carry with them to their 
new sphere the vices of their old condition. They enter the market 
prepared to take any advantage that may offer; and while they thus 
lie, steal, rob, or defraud, as it may happen, it is too often thought 
fair by others to meet them with their own weapons, and ‘diamond 
cut diamond’ becomes thus a general rule. Meanwhile, the hardier 
and more enterprising of them (generally the worst, and in such cases 
no language can over-rate their wickedness) effect their escape, or 
otherwise leave tho colonies, and spread over the Pacific.’ Every- 
where they rob, they murder, they steal, they commit every excess 
that comes in their way, they catch at every passing sensual enjoy- 
ment, they gratify every brutal appetite, they revenge their quarrel 
with their native country (their just quarrel I will venture confidently 
to call it), by trampling where they have the power on every feeling 
of humanity and every interest of civilization!“ 

No words can add strength to the terrible features of this represent- 
ation. Society owes a debt of gratitude to Captain Maconochie for 
having lifted up the vail and shown us the monstrous evil in all its 
hideousness and horrors. 

If the humane principles which I now advocate shall ever be adopted 
(and I feel confident that they will), the sentence of the criminal 
judge, on conviction of a crime, should simply declare that the indi- 
vidual had committed a certain offense, and that he was not fit to live 
at large in society. It should contain a warrant for his transmission 
to a penitentiary, to be there confined, instructed, and employed, until 
liberated in due couree of Jaw. The treatment in prison and the pro- 
oess of liberation would then become the objects of greatest import- 
ance. There should be official inspectors of penitentiaries, invested 
with some of the powers of a court, sitting at regular intervals, and 
proceeding according to fixed rules. They should be authorized to 
receive applications for liberation at all their sessions, and to grant 
the prayer of them, on being satisfied that such a thorough change had 
been effected in the mental condition of the prisoner, that he might 
safely be permitted to resume his place in sociely. Until this convic- 
tion was produced, upon examination of his dispositions, of his attain- 
ments in knowledge, of his acquired skill in some useful employment, 
of his habits of industry, and, in short, of his general qualifications to 
provide for his own support, to restrain his animal propensities from 
committing abuses, and to act the part of a useful citizen, he should 
be retained as an inmate of the prison. Perhaps some individuals, 
whose dispositions appeared favorable to reformation, might be liber- 
ated at an earlier period, on sufficient security, under bond, given by 
responsible relatives or friends, for the discharge of the same duties 
toward them in private, which the officers of the penitentiary would 
discharge in public. For example, if a youth were to commit such an 
offense as would subject him, according to the present system of crim- 
inal legislation, to two or three months’ confinement in Bridewell, he 
might be handed over to individuals of undoubtedly good character 
and substance, under a bond that they should be answerable for his 
proper education, employment, and reformation ; and fulfillment of 
this obligation should be very rigidly enforced. The principle of 
revenge being disavowed and abandoned, there could be no harm in 
following any mode of treatment, whether private or public, that 
should be adequate to the accomplishment of the other two objects of 
criminal legislation—the protection of society and the reformation of 
the offender. To prevent abuses of this practice, the public author- 
ities should carefully ascertain that the natural qualities of the 
offender admitted of adequate improvement by private treatment; and, 
secondly, that private discipline was actually administered. If any 
offender liberated on bond should ever re-appear as a criminal, the 
penalty should be inexorably enforeed, and the culprit should never 
again be liberated, except upon a verdict finding that his reformation 
had been completed hy a proper term of training in a penitentiary. 

Tro BS OCONTuSUED.} 
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(For “ Life Mustratea. j 
NO SUCH THING! 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS, 


TRE most convincing proof ef woman's inferi- 
ority to man, is her lack of executive ability. Not 
one woman in a thousand is able to provide for 
herself ; hence her natural dependence upon man !” 

No such thing, my dear sir! What do vou 
know about woman’s executive ability? Did you 
ever see her taking command of a chip, or man- 
aging the surplus funds of a bank? Did you ever 
see her on top of a load of hay, or hallooing to a 
team of oxen? Of course you never did. Did you 
ever give her a chance to show whether or not she 
had the real “snap” about her? No, of course 
you did not. Then what business have you to open 
your mouth—or your inkstand—on the subject. 

No executive ability! There never was such a 
monstrous heresy since the days of Adam and Eve 
it is enough to make the pen drop from our par- 
alyzed female fingers! What is it that enables a 
woman to be the smiling companion of her husband, 
the governess to his boys, the nurse to his babies, 

the seamstress, cook, and housekeeper all at once? 
What is it that gets up splendid dinners for seven, 
out of scant material for five? What is it that 
makes the prettiest of little jackets for half a dozen 
white-headed youngsters, out of old coats, and 
trowsers, which my lord had pronounced / not fit 
to be seen” long ago? What is it that plans, and 
calculates, and puzzles, late into the winter nighis, 
in order that the men may get credit, and money, 
and general glorification. This isn't executive 
ability—oertainly not! 

If ever a man shows good sense, it is when he 
comes home to his better half with his plots and 
schemes, and says: ‘‘ Wife, what had I better do 
about it?“ And if he ever does a prudent thing, 
it is when he takes her advice! 

As for the providing part of the business, we 
know a good many women who not only provide 
for themselves, but provide for their husbands too. 
And the supplies are not limited to the mere 
question of bread and butter, but include the 
article of brains! 

Why is not a woman able to take care of her- 
self? She is just as well qualified as a man, if 
she only had the moral courage to tbink aa. Only 
steer clear of the popular mistakes, and you'll do 
well enough, sister women! Don't suppose that 
you must impale yourself on the point of that ever- 
lasting needle, if you happen to want a few pen- 
nies. Taking in plain sewing dou't pay in any 
other coin than consumptions and genteel starv- 
ation. Don’t open a select school or a boarding- 
house, and for pity’s sake don’t marry for a 
home, unless you want the privilege of working 
for two, instead of one, with stale tobacoo, fault- 
finding, and orying babies thrown in. That's 

what it generally amounts to. 

Do something that will pay! There is nothing 
on a woman’s list of employments that will answer 
this requisition, do you eay? Then what is to 
prevent you from helping yourself to some respect- 
able job within a man’s list? Probably that un- 
sclfiah animal may object, but shoulder yourself 
in, nevertheless. We haven't a bit of patience 
with the huge six-footers who crowd in with their 
baskets to pick up every red cheek that falls from 
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life's apple-tree, while the women are expected to 
content themselves with whatever sour little crabs 
may drift out into the dusty highway. Is that a 
fair division? We know that women can do scores 
of things hitherto placed * out of their sphere.” 
Go straight ahead, in a business-like way. You 
never will have any rights, unless you proceed 
boldly up, to ask for them. You have enough 
executive ability, in spite of the say-so of dyapeptic 
editors. You are nota bit more “ naturally de- 
pendent” on man, than man ig on you. And if 
you don’t prove that fact, instead of starving to 
death on needlework and boarding houses, you 
have not the spirit wo give you credit for. If 
trades and professions are not open to all the 
world, women included, we would thank some one 
to show us the partioular law in our constitution 
that ahuts the gate! ' 
te — 


ABOUT THE GRUMBLERB. 


BY H. W. THOMBON, 


My young friend was talking about the 
grumblers in his fiery, impetuous style. “I 
hate them,” he exclaimed—“ yes, hate them. 
How can I help it,” he continued, when their 
fault-findings and ‘I told you so’s’ ring con- 
stantly in my ears, and their horrid growling 
keeps up an infernal discord everywhere? 
Their overweening self-esteem and consequent 
cynicism is detestable; the complacence with 
which they cast sneers and slurs on everything 
and everybody is odious, and their discontent 
with all things on earth really unendurable. 
It makes my blood boil to see their long faces, 
or to hear the. Jeremiads which it is their 
fashion to utter with lugubrious accent and 
owlish mien, and sets my imagination at work 
to devise fit torments for their punishment. 
Listen to their cant about the monster evils of 
society and the necessity of reform, and then 
to their attacks on the true, earnest men who 
seek to ameliorate these evils, and to their 
ejaculations of holy horror at the ‘ vandalism’ 
and ‘sacrilegious innovatious’ of the real 
reformer, and tell me, if you can, what words 
will give expression to your loathing and con- 
tempt for them? Even Nature receives a 
share of blame. Don't they always find it too 
hot or too cold, too wet or too dry, or discover 
that the seasons are out of season? How I 
wish their ears were as long as their faces, and 
their powers of speech, like those of their 
quadruped brethren, limited to the utterance 
of brays !” 

Having exhausted his vocabulary of epi- 
thets, and being quite out of breath, he paused 
for a moment, when seeing, by his flashing 
eye and dilated nostril, that he was preparing 
to discharge another volley of anathemas at 
the obnoxious grumblers, I ventured to suggest 
that if he kept on in this strain much longer, 
I should be left in doubt as to whether he were 
not @ grumbler himself. He blushed, and 
dropped the subject. 

After his departure, I began to reflect on 


what he had said, when the query rose in my 
mind, Are the grumblers really such an un- 
mitigated evil?” As l thought of the ardent, 
sanguine temperament of the friend who had 
just left me, of his fruitless efforts to construct 
a “ perpetual-motion’”? machine, and of the 
many other schemes, equally absurd, in the 
pursuit of whieh he had wasted his time and 
talents, and remembered that he was but the 
type of a large class, I concluded that it would 
be well for the grumblers to redouble their 
sarcasms and sneers at such follies. It is bet- 
ter, thought I, that the bubbles which these 
hot-heads are chasing so eagerly should burst 
now, touched by the cold breath of scorn, even 
if nothing better be put before them instead, 
than when their energies have been exhausted 
in the mad pursuit. They have power, if 
rightly exerted, to accomplish much. It is 
power, precious power, so much needed to 
keep up the onward march of civilization, that 
they are wasting, and that must be turned into 
the proper channel. Thinking of my friend 
and his class reminded me somehow of their 
opposites, the sluggards, who, were it not that 
they are occasionally spurred up by the fauli- 
finding and taunts of the grumblers, would 
soon relapse into mere inanities. “ Yes,” I 
mentally resolved, ‘‘the grumblers, if an evil 
at all, are what is paradoxically termed a nec- 
essary evil.“ 

With this I was about to dismiss the subject, 
when I was startled by hearing my good 
genius whisper, “ Haven't you a word of sym- 
pathy for the grumblers? Don’t you remem- 
ber that many of them wefe once as cheerful 
as yourself, cherished hopes as bright, and 
strove after as high an ideal as you used to?“ 
(The words as you used to” were uttered in 
a tone of reproach that sent a twinge of 
remorse to my heart.) But,” continued my 
good genius, they were not endowed with 
that happy elasticity of spirits which naught 
can long depress, and the blight of disappoint- 
ment fell upon them. Theirs, truly, has been 
a bitter experience, and it is but natural that 
they are misanthropists. 

“ Then there are others who are unable to 
keep pace with the times, and conscious that 
they are falling in the rear, and must soou be 
supplanted by men who meet the requirements 
of this fast age, instinctively combat every- 
thing which may hasten the advance of sociely. 
These are the “Old Fogies,“ harmless and 
pitiable. Neither of these do any hurt, save 
to themselves. Only liars and cowards fear 
their grumbling, and but impracticabilities 
are demolished by it. Why not remove the 
stigma of ‘evil? which you have affixed to 
them, and content yourself with voting them 
bores ?” 

“There is another class of the grumblers, 
as you style them. It is composed of those 
whose conceptions of truth are purest, and 
whose designs are most philanthropic; who 
see the masked falsehoods, the littleness and 
hypocrisies of the world, and do not restrain 
their impatience therewith. Though their 
attacks upon time-honored lies and respectable 
old evils may savor of petulancy, the deadly 
enmity manifested against them by the phari- 
saical and ignorant attests their nobility of 
purpose. They are seldom appreciated; but 
theirs is a work in which you can not but bid 
them ‘God-speed-!’ ” 

God speed them! I fervently responded. 
My good genius remained silent, and | was 
left to my reflections. 
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JOHN B. GOUGH. 
PEN PORTRAIT OF A FAVORITE OF THE PEOPLE. 


A FRIEND came into my room, one evening, 
not long since, in a state of great mental ex- 
ultation. What's going?” says I. I've 
been to hear Gough, said he, enthusiastically. 
“You ought to see and hear him. You ought 
to see him clench his hands, throw back his 
head, and pour out a torrent of invective or 
appeal. You ought to see him lean forward, 
with both hands on his knees, and cap the 
climax of some ludicrous story.“ 

And so, though I smiled at my friend’s en- 
thusiasm, I went to Gough’s last leeture. 
Early though the hour was, the house was 
already filled, and I found myself, in common 
with others, contending for one of the few 
available seats on the platform. That secured, 
I had leisure to look around. What a house 
it was, though! Crammed over and above 
repletion. Not an inch of sitting or standing 
room unmonopolized. Every one was waiting 
the coming of the matchless orator. 

But what is all the noise about? A small, 
plain, ordinary looking man takes the reat just 
in front of me. I do not notice him at all, but 
turn to three other gentlemen who take seats 
around him, in quest of a face striking enough 
to be Gough’s. But, in the midst of my quest, 
the small, plain man gets up and takes the 
floor. Is that Gough? There is nothing ex- 
traordinary about him that I can see, except 
the somewhat striking dissimilarity of a large, 
strong-looking, ragged head, made to look still 
larger by a thick, bushy crop of iron-gray hair, 
attached to a small, slender, almost frail body, 
and a hand peculiarly shapely and delicate for 
a man with such a head. Seeing the head by 
itself, you would say it belouged to a large, 
strong, rather coarsely-proportioned man. The 
face is not more than ordinarily noticeable, 
gave for the jutting of the low brow over a 
deep · set eye of lightest blue-gray. It is neither 
massive nor delicate, nor decided in coloring. 
Flexibility, mobileness, are its ruling attributes. 
He is pale, and looks quiet, as are his opening 
sentences at the commencement of the lecture. 
But wait until the spirit within leaps, leopard- 
like, into the kindling eye. Wait until his 
face flushes with the dawning of a strong pur- 
pose, and the knotted veins in his temples and 
forehead fill, strain, and distend, and bis nerv- 
ous hands tremble with emotion, while every 
clear, powerfully-spoken word reverberates to 
the farthest end of the hall. His eye and 
voice magnetize you. His powerful panto- 
mimic delineations startle and rivet you. It 
is not possible for you to do otherwise than 
look and listen. You shudder as he describes 
some terrible sin or pain; and while you are 
white with emotion he turns about, and you 
find yourself laughing convulsively at some 
irresistibly comio description. You feel what 
he feels, you see as he sees, and laugh or sigh 
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in sympathy. His powerful dramatic acting, 
his voice and cye, give a touching interest to 
the simplest story. But, through all, a watch- 
ful intentness on the object he has in view 
never leaves him. He masters you, but in the 
midst of all this seeming abandon he is perfect 
master of himself. His hits are not at random; 
they all aim at one point. The greatness of 
his subject grows and deepens at every touch. 
He does not seem to mind when a round of ap- 
plause drowns his voice for a time, but it 
braces him like strong wine for a new effort. 

When he passed me, a few minutes after 
the lecture ended—a small, plain man, look- 
ing like any one of a hundred men whom you 
may happen to mect on the street, muffled in 
beaver overcoats, I said, mentally, “ Welt, 
after all, that quiet little man possesses a power 
for which most men would willingly exchange 
higher intellectual and physical qualifications 
—the ability to sway the feelings of a crowd— 
to mold their emotions like molten lead in the 
fiery crucible of a strong will and a subtile 
instinct.” 

Mr. Gough, as our readers well know, has 
lectured for the most part on the subject of 
Temperance. But his last two lectures on 
„London, which he has been delivering the 
past season, have been received with great 
favor, and his success in this line proves that 
his peculiar power as a public speaker is not 
confined to a single theme. Certainly he has 
achieved a success, and done an amount of 
good which any man might well be proud to 
own.—St. Louis Democrat. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN ENGLAND. 


Arte the close of a recont course of lectares in Not 
tingbam, England, by Messrs, Fowixn Ax? WELLS, the 
following editorial and letter appeared. in the 7¥mea, which 
we copy as a gratifying expression of public sentiment: 

During the last few days the people of Not- 
tingham have been made somewhat sensible of 
the true position that man holds in relation to 
himself, to society, and to his Maker. It is 
seldom our lot to record visits of strangers 
under such feelings of deep respect and admir- 
ation. Messrs, FowLer and WELLS are in- 
deed men of the time. Phrenology and Phys- 
iology are sister sciences; and it is on this 
ground that these gentlemen have taken a 
stand, against Which all the sophistry of 
credulity and the chilling influences of mate- 
rialism never can, never will prevail. Hith- 
erto the science of Phrenology, in particular, 
has been treated merely relatively, and hence 
all our efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
the race have been made from external planes, 
and not from the groundwork of pbysieal and 
mental capabilities. The excellent lectures 
which Messrs. FowLXR and WELLSs have 
delivered during the last eight days, have been 
strongly marked by a tone of honesty which is 
utterly irresistible. At the same time, there 
is that eage and sociability which render them 
remarkably interesting and attractive. To 
say they are doing a great work is not saying 
enough. To say they are advancing the great 
cause of human emancipation from the thrall- 
dom of the worst of slavery—that of the sensual 
man—is not uttering one fraction of a word too 
much. It may be urged by some that it is 
their profession, and they live by it. True, 
but what of that? Men don’t live on air! 


The philosopher—the metaphysician - 
statesman—the minister does not dine off 
he says and does! We should be very co 
indeed to find men in other departments 
social circle devoting as mach time and e 
and money to the cause of human eman 
tion as do Messrs. Fowrer and W 
Society would soon be on the “rails” in 
of the “ road.“ We should soon begin | 
a millennium of goodness dawning, rather. 
see inen stand idly by, ‘‘ gaping” for ron 
ternal, indescribable, unphilosophical jun 
up and destruction of nature before me 
be happy ; and instead of the bard, and 
ing philosophy of a deathly materialism 
would merge into that spiritual“ beau 
ashes, which is now only too often ain 
through a mysterious and spurious pr 
There are more preachers than those wl 
into the pulpit; and if it is only th 
lesson we may learn from these gentleme 
their lectures, worthy the attention of 1 
it certainly is—that every man may hi 
make himself and his neighbor better.- 
tingham (England) Weekly Times. 


PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
To THE Epitor or “ Stevenson’s WI 
Times—Esteemed Friend: It appears 
probable that a considerable portion 
existing opposition to Phrenology arises 
its tendency to humble us, and perhaps 
are few whose heads have been examir 
FowIxR and WBI.LSs who have not felt 
or lers mortified by the report of their] 
ological development, in certain reepects 
surely, it is @ great advantage to be 
aware of our deficiencies—indeed, it sex 
me the great advantage desirable from | 
ology, for we are generally, at least 
ciently, conscious of our better qualities 
I am respectfully, 
(Signed) J. 8. Sours: 
Norrmanam, Exoraxp, May 8d, 1881. 


To Correspondents 


J. L. H.—1. What temperament, and t 
velopment of what organs, are requisite to insure 
in the study of Phrenology, human nature, psyc 
and also to insure success in poetical composition 


Ana, The phrenologist requires a temperame 
high order—quick, yet strong, to impart both me 
tivity aod power, and enable him to appreciate a 
due place to all the conditions and forces whic 
make up character. He needs an ample intellec 
power of mind in short, he needs a good deve 
of all the organs, ao that he may comprehend thei 
in others, and bave language enough to give utte 
hia conclusions. Tbe poet requires the above, wil 
dominance of Ideslity, Sublimity, Spirituality, a 
cepuve intellect, joined to an exalted and excita 
perament. 


2 The development of what organs is nece 
prodace large Coucentrativeness? 


Ans. Large Continuity, Firmness, and Indiv 
and a strong, bat not excitable, temperament. 


8. Why is it that some persons bear malice in op 
to their wishes and better judgment ? 


Ans, Because they have very large Destructiver 
their “better judgment” Is not strung enough t 
the malicious feeling. 

8. B B.—I am in the habit of washing n 


thoroughly every morning with cold water, Is it 
to the brain? 


Ane. It is not injurious, unless your hair is v 
and allowed to be matted together, so as to keep 
ally damp. As a habit, wetting the head every 
is beneficial. When the hale is very long, it shou 
lowed to hang loose and flowing, so that it will | 
come dry afier the ablution, 
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A. Boardman, D. D. 86% pages, 12m. cloth. Priee, 
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make him an accomplished penman. 
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Tre Water CURE JOURNAL FOR 
JULY (now ready) contains: Health of the Troops; The 
Teeth, and thelr Tren‘ment—No. 1; Laya of an Anti- 
Bhaver; Life and Character of Vincent Pricssnitz; Sbak- 
ing Out the Reef; Tnings which I have Seen in a Water- 
Care—No 7; Jottings by the Way; Dialogue ; Publishers’ 
Column; Notes and Queries; Literary Notices; The 
Month: Our National Anniversary Dreadſul Morullty— 
Home-Treatment; IIp-Disenses and Deſormiues; Cur 
Mealeal Army; To Correspondents ; Miscellany; Soissor- 
ings, ete. ete. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 803 Broadway, New Yo k. 


OFFICE FoR PATENTS. 
FowLer axb WeELLe’ 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY 
Our patent business is conducted by Mr. Tnomas P. 
How (author of the well-known and popular syn“, peu of 
patent law, „ How to Get a Patent”), aided by an able and 
experienced corps of assistanta, both at home and abroad. 
ELEYEN years of experience (on the par: of Mr. How) in 
the business, and the residence at Washington of an emi- 


nentty careful and efficient examining agent, formerly em- A 


ployed in the United States Patent Office, and familiar 
with its details, enable us to offer to inventors unusual 
facilities for the transaction of their business, When {tte 
considered that a putent of ordinary value is worin sav- 
eral '‘housands of dollses, It is unnecessary to say that the 
careful management of ao application therefor is a matter 


ot great importance to tno Inventor, eapecially when it is 


known that hundreds of applications are rejected enurely 
m consequence of not being propery prepared and pro- 
sented. To perform this service in a manner safa to the 
lu ventor. requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and undersianding of mechunical action, 
yenrs of expert-nce and caretul del:beratve consideration. 
Our patent business has been under ite present man- ge- 
ment sinos the latwr part of tbe year 1356, during which 
time it bas increased to several tines tis previous magni- 
tude, and a large portion of it lately has consisted of onses 
jnvolviug severe contests, and the discussion and solution 
of difficult and untrodden quest ons of patent law, both in 
the Patent Otice and before tbe Judges of the United 
State Circuit Cours 

Apvioz ix RTOAAD TO THE NOVELTY AND PATENTABIL- 

ITY OF AN INVENTION 
is given free of charge upon receipt of suffictent descrip- 
tion and sketch or model. lu a majority of cases our 
knowledge of previous inventions enables us to give satis- 
factory information to Inveutors without the expense of 
special search. 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 

are, however, made in cases which tavulve considerable 
doubt, tor tue usual fee of five doltars, except in cases of 
ex'reme and unusual co un aod difficalty. These 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re- 


APPLICATIONS FOR PaTENTs 

by us with great care, pot only to obtaln a 

patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 

shall have been secured. Particular attention is paid to 
APPEALS AND INTERFERENCES, 


and difficult snd contested cases of every class. Cases 
which hare been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollars. Many pplleadone which 
have been refused either from the want of proper present- 
adon, or from oversight ou the part of the ba baat 
might with saliſtul management by an experience 
solicitor be prosecuted to a au 

is proved by conataut experience. 

Application, for extenmons and reissues, additional im- 
provements and cave ats, promptly and carefully at- 
tended to. 

Centraliy located in our commercial metropolis, and 
having an able and experienced ageut at the sent of Qov- 
erument, we are able to offer more than usual facilities for 
the traneactioa of business in this country in relation to 

nta; while our arrungements abroad ene ble us lo se- 
eure foreign patents on the most satisfactory terms. Our 
present arrangements are such that we nope for the future 
w keep pace with tue demands of the public for our ser- 
vices, aud it shal! be our purpose to attend with care and 
promptaess to the wants of inventors Communications ia 
Teference to inventions, pateots, or pawnt law carefully 
ovusider-d and Tie ont ta, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York. 
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PLACE: A Pocxrr Dioriouazr or Synonyms, Tron- 
NICAL TENS, ABBEEVIATIONS, Fourten PHRASES, etc., 
etc, with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer aud 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say It in tine best way. Price, 
80 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New Tork. 
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ONE DOLLAR sent to FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 304 Broadway, New York, will secure, 
by return of first mail, Phonographic Books, 
from the study of which you can, without a 
teacher, become a practical Verbaum Reporter. 
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MiscELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


Webster's Pocket Dictlonary ......ccceecseccocesee $0 80 
2 Academic Dictionary. TE D 
“ Family and Connting-House Dictionary. 1 50 
8 Tne Great Unabridged, 1,750 pages. Buff. 


110 
Everybody’s Lawyer and Counsellor in Business... i Fi 
by If. Paper, 25 cents; cloth .........-200 seaca 0 50 


year of Masonry 5727. 4to, cloth................ 500 


% The above ls an exact fac-simile reprint of what 
is known ss “ Anderson’s Cuonatitations,” which le 
worth #19, and difficult to be procured, London, 
printed 1723. 


Caritile's Manual of Freemasonry in three parta, with 
a Key-Sione to the Masonic Arch Knights Tem- 
plar, Druids, etc.; with an explanstory introduc 
tion to the Science, and free translation of some of 
the eacr-o Scripture names. 12ma. cloth........ 2 50 

Cupper’s Universal Stair-Builder, An enurely now 
and original Treatise on Stair-Buiding, Staire 
Cases, Hand- Rails, etc., ete., illustrated by 20 
plates. 410, Bd edition .......0-eee-ceeene . . 6 50 

% The lo gest cash price to the Trade for the above book 

is #5. By competen: Judges it is accounted the best 
book that has, as yet, appeared on the snbject ot 
Stair-Butiding. 

Coamonophography. The Lord's Prayer to 100 
Languages and Characters. Sv cloth ....... 

* Scarce, aud originally published at 65. 

Dr. Gu'l, the celebrated Founder of the Belence of 
Porenology. His whole work Translated tuto 
English by Dr. Lewes. 6 vol... 

Lacon; or, Many Things in Fow Words, Addressed 
to those who think. Large paper copy. Bvo, 
eld eee ewes ote 9 eseese 

Times of the American Revolution, with remarkable 
incidents of the period. By E. Watson 


By mall, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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` FOWLER AND WELLS’ JOURNALS. 


Enlarged and Improved. Price not Increased. 
Postmasters, Clergymen, Teachers, and others are re- 
quested to act as Agents and get Clubs for oar Journals; 
THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 


A GUIDE TO HEALTH. 


These Journals commence New Volamea with July, 
and have been enlarged, giving now in each 


24 Pages Monthly, instead of 16. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCB: 
Single copy, monthly, one year. .ea. e 
Ten copies, to separate address, if destred......... 
Any person sending Five Dollars for ten coples will be 
entitled to aa extra copy gratis. Add six cents a year 
for each subscriber in the British Provinces to pay post- 
age. Specimens sent free. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wanted everywhere, to sen our publications. 
Bend for our Wholesale List and Confidential Ciccutar. 


6,000 AGENT WANTED, TO 


sell Stx New Inventioxns—two very recent, and of great 
valua to faastlies; alt pay great profits to Agents. Send 
four stamps and get eirhiy pages particulars. 

ote EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


NEW 
Exectro-Gatvanic BATTERY, 


ORLEBRATED FOR THE OURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN TTS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLIOATION. 

Prior, $10. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

838 Broadway, New York. 


NEW 
Anatomical and Physiologica 
PLATES. 


By R. T. TRALL, M.D. Price 613. 


These plates were prepared expressly for lecturer 
teachers, as well as for stadents. They represent 
the organs and principal stractures of the human bo 
aitu, and of the size of life. Every family ought to 
a set, and every man, woman, and child ought to be 
liar with the wonderful structures and funcuons 
they so admirably illustrate. There are six in the. 
follows: 

The Heart and Lungs.—No. 1 presents a fron 
of the lungs, heart, stomach, liver, gall-bladder, is 
thymus nud parotid glands, common carotid arterie 


Jugular vein ; also of the principal portions of the be 
and caw! or omentum. lored as in Life. 
Dissections.—No. 2 is a complete dissection 
heart, exhibiting its valves and cavities, and the cou 
the blood. Tne large arteries and velns of the heart.! 
and neck are dispiayed, with the windpipe and lis 
cbial ramifications; also the liver with ita gall-bladde 
ducta; the pancreas; the kidneys with their ureter 
blood-versels; the descending aorta, or large artery 
chest aod abdomen, witt its branches into the righ 
tefi iliac arteries ; the ascending vena cava, or great v 
the abdomen and thorax; the uteras and its appenda 
ovaries, fallopian tuves, round and broad ligaments, 
Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view of the | 
heart, lungs, liver, bowels, uterus, and bladder. Al: 
various subdivisions of the hase of the brain, with the 1 
length of the epinal cord. showing the origin of all ibe 
bro-eploa) nerves. Very useful to phynleians, phre 
gists, teachers, lecturers, and others. 
The Eye and the Ear.—No. 4. The anatomy 
eye and ear, representing the arrangements of the m 
biood-vessels, nerves, and otner structures concerned 
functions of areling and hearing. Beautifully colore: 


Digestlon.—No. 5. The allmentary canal com 
exhiblung tho exact size, shape and arrangyments c 
Structures expecially concerued in digestion, es. 
mouth. throat, longue, esophagus, stomach, small and 
intestines, with tho liver, gall-bladder, and the b 
ducts; also the internal structure of the kidneys, s 
beautiful representation of the lacteal absorbenta 
glands, thoracic duct, and their connections with th 
racic arteries and veins. Colored to represent Life. 


Circulation—8kin.—No. 6. The lobes of the 
and cavities of the heart, valves, etc., with the large v 
of the circulation ; also a minute dissection of the stru 
of the skin—the schaceeas follicles, sweat glands, etc. 
hibidug the extent and importance of the great de 
ing function of the surface. The most natural ant 
ever made. 


Every lectarer, teacher, and physician should have 
Price for the whole set, beautifully colored aud mou 
din Wo do not sell single plates. Address, 


FOWLER AND w RLLS, 
308 Broadway, New Te 
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Persons subject to Constiration will d 
great benefit from the daily use of this Syr 
and effect a radical cure of the difficulty, as 
as avoid the constant use of Cathartics, which 
afford only temporary relief, and debilitate, y 
the injection acts as an invigorant. 


All Instruments warranted to g 
peffect satisfaction. 


Price, $1 50. Prepaid by mail, $2. 

Twenty per Cent. discount, when ordere 
the dozen, and to go by ez press or as freight. 

All orders for the above Instruments will | 
with prompt attention. 
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THE AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
ý AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 

NEW VOLUME. — ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
PRICE NOT INCREASED. 


With the Jury Nomsze, 1861, commences the TRrrrr- 
Founta Vorun of the Awgeioan PAHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
wav. It will be enlarged by the addition of eight pages 
of reading mauer, thas giving, for the same price as 
heretofore— 

TWENTY-FOUR PAGES MONTHLY, 
INSTEAD OF SIXTEEN. 

The Turery-Fovrra Votuma of the AMxERIOAN PERE- 

RoLogioar Jounnar will open with several 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 
in addition to those which have already rendered it so 
eminently popular and useful. 
PHREROLOGY 
wili atill, very properly, form a leading feature, and will, 
as beretofore, engage (he pens of the leading Pbrenologists 
of America, who will expla'n and illustrate its philosophy, 
and show its application to all the practical ioterests and 
puraulu of the Human Race. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in thelr connection with Phrenology and with the Laws 
of Life, will be thorougbly, but popularly treated, amply 
illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to all; our 
motto, A sound mind in a healthy body.” being kept 
coustanty in view. 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
Doth of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 
In its relation to Phrenological and Physiological Sctence, 
will receive the attention its Importance demands. 
MECHANICS, 

As at least one half of the wealth of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Consiruotlveness, the 
various mechanics! arts will be encearaged, new inven- 
tiuns explained, and illustrated with spirited ongravings, 

EDUCATION 
will ocoupy much attention, especially Home Education 
and Self. Culture, and just that kind of knowledge which 
the parent needs in the discharge of his or her dudes, will 
be liberally imparted. Tux Young, aleo, will find the 
Journal a friend and foster. father, to encourage them in 
virtue, shield them from vice, and prepare them for use- 
folneas and success lu life. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Sketches, Reviews, Poetry, Varieties, etc., will help to 
make up what is acknowledged by our cotemporaries to 
be one of the Best Popular Journals in the World. 
ENGRAVINGS, 
embracing portraltx, animale, vle we, machinery, ete., more 
numerous and beautiful than heretofore presented. will 
commend the new vulume to all readers of good taste. 


ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 
in connection with the large amount of reading matter 
which we give, and the extremely low price of our 
Jovana, ought to insure us at least, 
FIFTY THOUSAND 
gubecribers for the forthcoming rolume. Shall we not have 
them? A tltue effort by each reader will procure them. 
OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WOAKERS— 
all persons Interested in Human Progress are invited to 
ald in the olrculation of the PHRENoLoaicaL JOURNAL. 
TERNS, IN ADVANCE: 

Bingle Gopy, Monthly, One Tear 81 00 
Ten Copies, to separate addresses, if desired.. 5 00 
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NEW VOLUME.-—-ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
PRIOR NOT INCREASED. 


With the Jory NUnerR, 1861, commences the Tinerr- 
Bsconp Vor u of the Warer-Cure Jovenat. It will be 
enlarged by the addition of eight pages of reading matter, 
thus giving, for the same price as heretofore, 

Twarrr-rouz Paces MONTHLY, INSTEAD oF SIXTEEE. 

Tae Warre-Cvnm Jovnyat should be read in every 
family, because 

It was tho frat Journal in the world to bring before the 
people a knowledge of the true System of the Healing Art 

It advocates the only possible basis for the enduring 
prosperity and improvement of the Haman Race. 

It teaches the Sick how to recover Health 

It teaches those in Health how to avoid Disease. 

It unfolds the true science of Human Life. 

It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It enables you to dispense with all Drug Medicines. 

It enables you in most cases to be your own Physician. 

Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things. 

It tends to the correction of all Injurious Habite, 

Iu influence in society is in all respects Reformatory. 

Iu teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 

The best advice that can be given to persons in any com 
dition of Life cau de sammed up in three words: 


1 Preserve Your Heatra. 


To Get Rich...........0.....,PRESEEVE Yous HAIR. 
To Enjoy Animal Life. . . Prespeve Your Hearts. 
To Do Good..... --Paussevn Yous HALT. 
To Acquire Knowledge. . »-Paxsseve Your Heatrs, 
To Attain Eminvence...........Paxsrzve Your Hearts. 

Let, then, the Preservation of Health be the great con- 
cern, the paramount business, of life. 

From no publication can you gain so much valuable in - 
formation relative to the Laws of Life and Health, as 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


In it the true nature of disease is fully and rationally 
explalned, and one of lu principal objects lo to teach 


HOW TO KEEP WELL. 
But as some from hereditary affections or supposed una- 
voldable causes do not enjoy bealth, one department of the 
JougKa Is devoted to arucles relative lo the treatment of 
diseases, where yoo may lesrn 


HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEALTH. 
Tus Warer-Curz Jovenat will clearly present all 
subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathtug, Cleantt- 
ness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Ciothing, Occupation, ete. 
Hydropathy is fully explained, and iu application to all 
known direases pointed out. 
If yon are sick, and desire to be well, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you are well, and desire to avoid discase, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would know the true science of Human Life, 
Read the Water- Cure Journal. 

If you would learn the injurions effects of Drugs, 
Read the Water Cure Journal. 

If you would understand tbe conditions of Health, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you desire to die pense with the services ofa Physictan, 
Read the Water-Care Journal, 

Bat while the Warsa-Curz Jovenat ls intended to 
treat principally of disease, ita nature, cause, effect, and 
remedy, it columns will be luterspersed with such mlscel- 
laneous matter as will make it 


Valuable and Acceptable to All. 
Its enlarged form will enable us to furnish much valuable 
reading matter, aside from the medical department. 
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Singte Copy, Monthly, One Tenn... . 81 00 
Ten Copies, to separate addresses, if desired. . 5 00 


Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitied 
to an extra copy gratis. 
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STEPHEN ARNOLD DOUGLAS. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue late Stephen A. Douglas had an organ- 
ization which was remarkable in many 
respects. His temperament indicated a com- 
bination of the motive, mental, and vital, 
influential in the order in which we name 
them. His black bushy hair, dark complexion, 
and wiry, enduring muscular system indicated 
the motive temperament. His very large head 
and uncommon activity and excitability indi- 
cated a strong mental temperament, while the 
fullness of his features and the general stont- 
ness of his organization indicated a good de- 
velopment of the vital temperament. There 
are few men who are able to endure as much 
hard labor and excitement as Mr. Douglas 
sustained for the last ten years. Indeed, his 
whole life was one of turmoil and contest. 


He had hardly attained to his manhood before | 


he entered the lists of debate, controversy, and 
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| politics, and from that hour to his death he 
was either deeply engaged in political matters, 
| or prosecuting the labors of his profession 


PORTRAIT OF STEPHEN A. 


DOUGLAS, 


with uncommon earnestness. The term by 
which he is widely known—* Litle Giant“ — 
has much meaning in it, In that terse title is 
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bodied the public sentiment of the West 
ative to him who bore it; and we interpret 
to mean the active manifestation in his 
aracter of five or six of his leading phreno- 
ical developments. 

Combativeness and Destructiveness were 
‘ge in him. These made him ready in dis- 
ssion, prompt to oppose, earnest in his pur- 
ses, and courageous to grapple with what- 
er of opposition might be brought to beur 
ainst him. Whether his cause were strong 
weak, it appeared to make no difference in 
> earnestness and courage with which he 
tered the contest. His Firmness.was also 
‘ge, hence he had a very strong will and a 
rit that would not bend before difficulties. 
s Hope was large, which gave him confi- 
nee in his cause and in his ability to win 
ecess. He had also large reasoning organs 
d a vigorous intellect generally, and for a 
sn of his culture and opportunity he made 
s intellect felt in a signal manner. In 
dition to this he had large Language, which 
ade him one of the most ready, off-hand 
eakers the country has produced. The 
tion of the faculties already enumerated as 
ey were called into vigorous exercise on the 
imp in the West, doubtless suggested to his 
mirers the title which with so much 
easure and pride they gave him, “the Little 
ant.“ There are certain other qualities, 
wever, which serve to render Mr. Douglas 
t only popular but powerful. He had un- 
mmonly large social organs. His friendship 
ew no bounds ; he had only to be introduced 
a man and take him once by the hand to 
ake him his friend for life; and this power- 
| adhesiveness, joined to that free and easy, 
iniliar and companionable characteristic 
hich so much distinguished him, made for 
m troops of friends. Probably no public man 
our country has had more strong and cordial 
rsonal friends than the man of whom we 
rite. He had just enough of pride to give him 
dependence of feeling and to raise him above 
e feeling of anxiety as to the speech of people. 
2 would meet with as much cordiality the 
ughest farmer or mechanic as he would the 
ost polished gentleman ; and we presume no 
an living can accuse Mr. Douglas of having 
ven him the cold shoulder because he was 
or, unlettered, unknown, or unpolished. He 
d large Approbativeness, but joined as it 
as with so much Firmness, such rampant 
urage, and ao much of native common sense 
d intellect, it did not lead him to be vain, 
nsitive to popular praise or censure, but 
ndered him ambitious to achieve something 
rge and magnificent. He never doubted his 
vn ability; and with a more extended early 
ture, he eould have taken rank with the 
at scholars and foremost statesmen of his 
e. His great executiveness of character and 
ree of mind joined to an impetuous temper 
d him sometimes to be dogmatical and over- 


bearing in debate, and to employ rougher ex- 
pressions than were consistent with the posi- 
tion he held. We mean that if he could have 
maintained a more equable temper, and used 
smoother and more persuasive language, he 
might have carried with him a public senti- 
ment which would have been greatly to his 
advantage in his aspirations for the Presidency, 
while his earnest friendship, his enthusiasm, 
his simplicity of manner, and his straight- 
forward boldness would have secured for him, 
as they did, the unqualified support and 
friendship of the less cultured portion of the 
community. 

The head of Mr. Douglas was broad, as in- 
dicated by the portrait, showing large Con- 
structiveness, considerable imagination, good 
general watchfulness and prudence, fair regard 
for property, and uncommon energy. Had he 
devoted himself to business, he would have 
been one of a thousand for his power to drive 
it successfully. He might have excelled as a 
scholar in the sciences, especially in mathe- 
matics, engineering, and chemistry. He had 
an excellent memory of faces, and a good 
memory of names. He never forgot a person, 
and could generally recall the name—so that 
those who had been once introduced to him 
considered themselves objects of his special 
friendship, because he could so readily re- 
member their person and name. This trait is 
strong with Mr. Van Buren, and is one of the 
leading elements of his personal popularity. 

The brow of Mr. Douglas appears to be 
heavy and frowning, indicating large percep- 
tive organs, quick, ready recognition of facts, 
and ability to command the results of his ex- 
periences, and recall whatever has fallen 
under his observation. His massive forehead 
taken as a whole indicates strong and com- 
prehensive thought-power, ability to grapple 
with subjects of importance, and to meet and 
master those involving difficulties. His 
knowledge of men was exeellent. Few per- 
sons could comprehend character with more 
readiness, or see more deeply into the work- 
ings of the human mind. This faculty was a 
great aid to Mr. Douglas in understanding and 
ruling men. 

His Benevolence was large, and he was 
really a generous man. The road to his 
pocket was kept worn smooth, and he was 
willing to spend money with freedom and 
liberality, and the fact that he died poor is an 
evidence of his liberal spirit. 

The ehief faults attributable to Mr. Douglas 
in a phrenological point of view were too 
much Combativeness, Destructiveness, and 
Firmness joined to an excitable temperament, 
which rendered him enthusiastic, irascible, 
overbearing, and sometimes rough in his man- 
ners. . His Conscientiousness, as weil as we 
can recall the size of that organ, from a pretty 
careful inspection of his head some two years 
since, was about fully developed. We believe 


it was more difficult for him to bring all his 
mental powers into subjection to Conscientious- 
ness than would be desirable in a person 
possessing so many elements of strength. He 
was placed in a peculiar position, being led 
into political and public life and popularity 
early. His ambition was, therefore, unduly 
stimulated, and it is doubtless true that he 
was thus led to regard success as the chief 
consideration, and that he sometimes kept his 
conscience at bay, and followed expediency 
rather than those high dictates of daty which 
are sometimes exemplified even by politicians. 


BIOGRAPHY., 


Stephen Arnold Douglas was born at Bran- 
don, Rutland County, Vermont, on the 23d 
day of April, 1813. That branch of the 
Douglas family from which the subject of our 
sketch descended, emigrated from Scotland, 
end settled at New London, Conn., during the 
earlier period of our colonial history. One of 
the two brothers who first came to America 
afterward moved to Maryland, and selected a 
home on the banks of the Potomac, near the 
present site of the city of Washington. The 
descendants of the latter are very numerous, 
and may be found throughout the Southern 
States. The other brother remained at New 
London, and his descendants are scattered 
over New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and the Northwestern States. The father of 
the statesman, Dr. Stephen A. Douglas, was 
born at Stephentown, Rensselaer Co., New 
York, but removed, when quite a youth, to 
Brandon, Vt. He married Miss Sarah Fisk, 
by whom he had two children—the first a 
daughter, the second a son. On the Ist of 
July, 1813, without any previous illness or 
physical warning, he died suddenly of a disease 
of the heart. At the very moment of his at- 
tack and death, he was playing witb his 
daughter at his knee, and his son Stephen in 
his arms. 

The grandmothers, maternal and paternal, 
of Mr. Douglas, were both descended from 
William Arnold, who was an associate of 
Roger Williams in founding the colony of 
Rhode Island. The son of William Arnold 
was appointed governor of that colony by 
Charles II. The descendants of Governor 
Arnold are very numerous throughout Khode 
Island at the present day. 

The early life of Mr. Douglas was spent 
upon a farm, with the usual New England 
advantage of a common school education. He 
much desired a collegiate education, but find- 
ing that the circumstances of his family would 
not permit this, and that he was likely to be 
thrown upon the world without either a pro- 
fession or a trade, by which he could sustain 
hie mother, sister, and himeelf, he determined 
upon acquiring some mechanical pursuit, that 
being the most promising and certain reliance 
for the future. James W. Sheaham, speaking 
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of this era in the Life of Stephen Douglas,“ 
says: “ Bidding farewell to his mother and 
sister, he set off on foot to engage personally 
in the great combat of life; on that same day 
he walked fourteen miles, and before night 
was regularly indentured as an apprentice to 
a cabinet-maker in Middlebury. He worked 
at his trade with energy and enthusiasm for 
about two years, the latter part of the time at 
a shop in Brandon, and gained great proficiency 
in the art, displaying remarkable mechanical 
skill; but in consequence of feeble health, and 
a frame unable to bear the continued labor of 
the shop, he was reluctantly compelled to 
abandon a business in which all his hopes and 
pride had been centered, and to which he had 
become sincerely attached. He has often been 
heard to say, since he has become distinguished 
in the councils of the nation, that the happiest 
days of his life had been spent in the work- 
shop, and, had his health and strength been 
equal to the task, no consideration on earth 
could have induced him to have abandoned it 
either for professional or political pursuits.” 

After quitting his business, he entered the 
academy of his native town, and began a 
course of classical studies, to which he devoted 
himeelf for about a year, with all that energy 
and enthusiasin which were a part of his na- 
tare. In the mean time his mother married 
Gehazi Granger, Esq., and at the close of his 
first school year, at the earnest solicitation of 
his mother and step-father, he removed with 
them to their home in Canandaigua, New 
York, and at once entered the academy at that 
place. He remained at Canandaigua nearly 
three years, and such was the zeal of his ap- 
plication that he mastered his classical studies, 
and followed a course of legal instruction un- 
der the supervision of the Messrs. Hubbell. 
At the period of which we write, the laws of 
New York required a seven-year course, four 
of which were to be passed in the pursuit of 
classical knowledge, to entitle a student to 
admission at the bar; but such was the profl- 
ciency of Mr. Douglas, that he was allowed a 
credit of three years for his classical attain- 
ments. 

In his boyhood Mr. Douglas exhibited a 
strong liking for political controversy, and this 
taste now had a wider field. The re-election 
of Jackson in 1832, and the animated, vigor- 
ous, and heated discussions constantly occur- 
ring, developed and matured this peculiarity 
of character, until he made the study of the 
political history of the country a subject of 
the deepest importance. We are not aware 
that he made any addresses during that excit- 
ing campaign ; but it is well known that in 
debating clubs, and in all gatherings, large or 
small, he was a most enthusiastic champion 
of Old Hickory.” 

In June, 1833, Mr. Douglas (being a few 
months over twenty years of age) started for 
that uncertain region then designated as The 
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West.“ Provided with a small sum of money, 
he left Canandaigua, and first rested at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Here he made the acquaintance 
of Hon. Sherlock J. Andrews, who kindly ten- 
dered him the use of his library and office until 
he should pursue his legal studies for the year 
required by the laws of the State, when he 
would be entitled to practice. Mr. Douglas 
accepted, and at once entered upon his duties 
as law clerk for Mr. A., but in less than a 
week was prostrated by bilious fever, and was 
confined to his room for many weary months. 
It was not until October that he exhibited any 
signs of permanent recovery, and he was then 
advised to return home, as in all probability 
he would again be attacked by the fever in the 
spring—an attack his feeble health and deli- 
cate frame would not be able to sustain. Un- 
der these circumstances he concluded to change 
his residence, but he never thought of taking 
the backward road, and becoming dependent 
upon his friends at home. A further step into 
the West was his determination, and he de- 
clared he never would return until he had 
established a respectable position in his pro- 
fession.” 


The closing days of October found him once 
more on the move, and after some wanderings 
in sickness and poverty, he reached Illinois, 
very poor, and taught school for a few months. 
In 1834, then 21 years old, he opened a law 
office, and from that time began a career of 
signal success. In 1835, when 22 years of 
age, he was elected Attorney-General of Illi- 
nois, by the Legislature of the State. Resign- 
ing this office in December of the same year, 
he was elected a member of the Legislature 
by the Democrats of Morgan County. In 
1837 Mr. Van Buren appointed him Register 
of the Land Office at Springfield. In August, 
1835, he ran for Congress, but was defeated 
by five majority in a poll of 36,000 votes. 
From this time on till 1840 he practiced law; 
but in that memorable campaign he stumped 
the State seven months for Van Buren, much 
of the time speaking in debate from the same 
stump with the now President of the United 
States. In 1841 he was chosen Judge of the 
Supreme Court by the Legislature, and in 1842 
was elected to Congress, from which time we 
find him on the larger field of national affairs. 
He was transferred from the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the Senate, March 4th, 1847, and 
was re-elected in 1853 and 1859. In the can- 
vas, in 1858, for the election of the members 
of the Legislature, on which depended his own 
re-election, Mr. Douglas was opposed by Abra- 
ham Lincoln. They canvassed the State to- 
gether, speaking alternately to the assembled 
people, and the speeches of both have been 
published in a volume, which shows this to 
have been one of the ablest contests of its kind 
this country has witnessed. In this canvas Mr. 
Lincoln made a national reputation, and laid the 
foundation for his election to the Presidenoy. 
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In 1854 Mr. Douglas advocated and 
through Congress the notorious Kans 
braska bill, abrogating the Missouri Cc 
mise, and opening those territories to t 
mission of slavery. This brought o 
Kansas troubles, and it is thought by 
awakened the spirit which has since 
nated in revolution. Mr. Douglas dor 
intended to conciliate the South by his p 
sovereignty doctrine, and thus secure the 
of the Northern and Southern wings 
Democracy, and thereby secure hig owu 
tion. He, however, opposed the “Leco 
Constitution,“ and the admittance to the 
of Kansas, under that constitution, agair 
will of her people, and this estranged 
him his Southern friends, and the divis 
the Democratic party and the election o 
coln was the result. 

As a proof of his ability, we may ci 
fact that he was the recipient of more in 
ant public trusts, while yet a young man 
ever fell to the lot of any other pers 
whom history speaks. Before he was 35 
of age, he held the offices successively of § 
Attorney-General, Assemblyman, Regis 
a Land Office, Secretary of State, Judge 
(State) Supreme Court, Member of Coi 
(House), to which he was thrice elected, 
being once defeated, and finally entere 
Senate of the United States when bi 
years old. He was nominated for the 
dency by the convention of 1860, comma 
a majority of the votes from the begi 
and two third (by the-decisien of- the 
dent) on the final ballot. He received a 
popular vote, exceeding that of any 
competitors, except the successful one, tl 
not his relative proportion of the ele 
ballot. 

Mr. Douglas was twice married—fi 
April, 1847, to Miss Martha Denny M 
daughter of Col. Robert Martin, of Ro 
ham County, N. C., by whom he had 
children, two of whom are living. She 
Jan. 19, 1853. He was again married, 
20, 1856, to Miss Adele Cutts, daugh 
James Madison Cutts, of Washington, I 

Mr. Douglas was unwell when he ret 
from the seat of government to Chica; 
the first of May, and addressed an im: 
assembly on the duty of all to suppo: 
Union. He never made an abler speech 

“ Upon that occasion,” says a Chicag 
respondent of the New York Herald, 
olinched the rivet that bound the Dem 
of the great Northwest in the bonds of 1 
His words rolled out in unbroken caden 
patriotic devotion to his country as they 
rolled before. His great heart swelled ii 
at the thought that this goodly land was 
to be made the scene of fratricidal strif 
his counsel was to ‘strike quickly, 
surely, strike fatally, and at a blow 
treachery from the land.’ Those who 
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his soul-stirring eloquence will, to the 
f life, remember it; how he appealed to 
tent energies of the people, both native 
reign born; how he wept when he por- 
1 the falling of the dome from the Temple 
erty : how he kindled fires of patriotism 
ational pride in the breasts of the most 
l of his hearers; and as he closed, how 
pealed to the God of nations and of bat- 
> hold the destiny of the common weal in 
wn right hand. That was his last, his 
glorious, and successful effort. His im- 
e audience, with one heart and one ac- 
rose, as if swayed by some more than 
n agency, and with shouts of ovation to 
speaker and their common country, 
ed life and honor and purse, and every- 
that man holds dear on earth, to the 
tuity and maintenance of the genius of 
cratic-republican liberty.“ 

had suffered for several days before this 
acute rheumatism, and at the close of 
great speech he was carried home and 
on his death-bed. His disease soon as- 
d a typhoid form, and he gradually sunk 
16 morning of June 3d, when he quietly 
hed his last. Being asked by his wife 
word he wished to leave for his two 
Robert and Stephen, and for his mother 
ister, he replied: “ Tell them to obey the 
and support the Constitution of the United 
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BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


stated in a preceding paper (AMERICAN 
ENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for June), that de- 
nent of Phrenology which considers the 
ions of the parts or organs of the brain to 
nental faculties, has received the name 
nology, while that which treats of the 
al elements and operations, without re- 
to their connection with the brain, takes 
uite as apposite term Psychology—already 
iar in other, but in some instances less 
priate meanings. Both these subjects 
come under review in the present article, 
ast in some of their aspects. To some 
it, of course, certain principles pertaining 
th of them have been anticipated in the 
s of the previous papers. 

it is now developed, the system of Phre- 
ry involves, as among the most important 
first principles, the following: 

Mind and body are in this life insepara- 
and must be investigated together. Man 
er is not a merely immaterial, but a “ con- 
Ego — that is, he appears, so far as the 
nt fife is concerned, to consist of both an 
aterial and a physical being, presenting 
selves to us as two sides or aspects of one 
isible nature. 
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2. The brain is the immediate organ of the 
mind, all che operations of the latter being 
necessarily accompanied with— indeed, indis- 
pensably coudirioned upon—vital and chemical 
changes in the substance of the former. 

3. The brain is a double organ, the halves 
of which may, as in the case of the eyes, act 
singly, but usually do act together. All the 
cerebral organs, whether situated quite apart, 
as in the case of the organs of Calculation or 
Combativeneas, or apparently meeting lateral- 
ly, as in case of Eventuality, or existing in a 
mass not severed in halves, and near together, 
as in case of Amativeness, are in reality 
dual. 

4. There are individually distinct mental 
parts or faculties, bound together in a unitary 
consciousness or Me, which latter invariably. 
claims the whole of them as being in and of 
itself; and every such individual mental fac- 
ulty is really manifested, or brought into dis- 
coverable action, through its proper and sym- 
metrically placed pair of cerebral parts or 
organs. 

5. The power of the mind, or of any faculty, 
other things being equal, will be as the size of 
the brain, or of the corresponding dual organ. 
Much controversy and not a little casuistry 
were, many years ago, called out in respect to 
the important qualifieation—other things equal 
—here made. In truth, however, the principle 
is one of the broadest and most positively- 
established kinds, one which is admitted, and 
indeed can not be dispensed with, in every 
true science, from mathematics or mechanics 
up to physiology, and finally to the science of 
brain and mind, as well as to all the deriva- 
tive sciences, from that of the mental man, as 
politics, ethies, etc. This is so for the simple 
reason that, like Phrenology, all the rest of 
these sciences deal with cases involving com- 
plicated conditions, or the possible presence and 
influence al the same moment of several causes ; 
and hence, in estimating in any one of the 
sciences, Phrenology included, the effects that 
must follow fluctuation or variation of one 
certain element, say Size, in relation to mental 
manifestation, it is absolutely required that for 
the occasion we exclude the other conditions 
or causes, or what is the same in effect, give 
them a fixed value. After our given element 
has been determined, we bring the others in 
again to see how they will affect the complex 
or general result. Among the “other things,” 
then, required to be dealt with by the craniol- 
ogist, the quality of the organization (the 
other tissues and the brain being safely taken 
as in this respect corresponding), temperament, 
which is allied to the former, and the physical 
conditions known as health, disease, freshness, 
fatigue, exhaustion, etc., are at once seen to 
be of the highest importance. This is so, in 
strict accordance with the prior truth of the 
mind’s dependence on cerebral conformation; 
these “‘other things” perceptibly and notably 
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modify, though they never can make, the men- 
tal manifestations. 

Among the most striking proofs of the as- 
sumed division of mind into faculties are these: 

1. Unlike powers, as the appetites, the 
observing and reasoning powers, and particu- 
lar ones in each of these elasses, manifest 
themselves firat, in any individual, at different 
periods of life. Still more, the order of ap- 
pearance of the faculties in different individuals 
is in a general way, and in many particular 
instances, the same. 

2. Genius, and talents generally, are of 
many different kinds, almost always partial ; 
and as a rule, these partial conformations, or 
atrong points of certain minds, are found to be 
transmitted. 4 

3. In dreams, while the reasoning powers 
appear to be inactive or unconscious, the per- 
ceptives, in the way of memory and suggestion, 
and the affective faculties generally, may be 
active. 

4. Idtocy and insanity are often. partial, a 
result not explicable in any way on the suppo- 
sition that the total mental power is an actual 
(as well as a potential) unit. Many idiots 
have the power of music, or of construction, 
or one or more others, in remarkable strength ; 
and in monomania, the wife may be rational 
toward every object but her husband, the 
parent toward every object but the child, one 
of either sex or any age toward every relation 
but that in respect to Deity, or to property, or 
to danger, and so on. To these facts must be 
added the excitement of particuler faculties 
during many cases of local disease or injury 
of the brain. 

Faculties must not be confounded with 
powers of mind. Power may express degree 
or strength; it may apply to a mental action, 
as memory or conception; and when used to 
refer to mental elements, it is still usually 
employed in a vague, more or less broad, and 
undefined sense, as when we speak of one’s 
perceptive, or reasoning, or emotional power. 
But a faculty, properly so called, is an indi- 
vidualized and distinct one among the total 
mental capabilities; it is a power having ref- 
erence to a given kind of object or relation in 
external or internal nature, and hence as 
utterly unsusceptible and dormant toward all 
other possible objects and relations as is the 
eye to melody proper or the touch to flavors. 
In a word, then, a faculty is no indefinite, 
changing area of the total mental capacity ; it 
is a strictly defined and truly unitary power— 
an element of mind. A mental power is ad- 
mitted as primitive and elementary —i. e., as a 
true faculty, when either 

1. It exists in one kind of animal, and not 
in another. 

2. It may be shown to vary generally in 
power in the two sexes. 

3. It is not always proportionately strong 
with others in the same individual. 
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4. Its activity appears or disappears at a 
different period from that of others. 

5. It may singly act, or rest from action. 

6. It is distinotly transmitted to offspring. 

7. It may singly be in a normal or a morbid 
state. | 

These are the canons by which mental ele- 
ments may be determined; but owing to com 
plexity of manifestation, it is seldom that, in 
the ease of a single mental power, all of them 
ean in practice be applied. 

For want of such canons, and of a proper 
conception as to what should constitute a 
mental element, the so-called faculties admit- 
ted by the metaphysicians have always been 
in a state of flux and change, one writer 
including under a given term more, another 
less; one calling some aclions and some ele- 
ments alike faculties; another grouping both 
actions and elements under a single faculty ; 
and not a few, like Carlisle and James Mill, 
resolving all into one faculty—mind itself. It 
is trae that, even in Phrenology, some elements 
are yet wholly in question, and of others the 
boundaries—the essential nature and object— 
are not yet decided. But, even saying nothing 
of the comparative recency of the system, the 
candid explorer ean not but be struck with the 
immense: advance which Phrenology has al- 
ready secured over metaphysics in point of 
definiteness of idea and sharpness of distinction 
of the elementary mental faculties and their 
objects—a definiteness and clearness, indeed, 
that is possible only in virtue of the funda- 
mental phrenologieal idea of a fixed number 
of co-existent and collateral mental elements 
making up every mind, and a clearness which 
every system excluding this fundamental idea 
must continue just so long to lack. 

But while Phrenalogy has thus so happily 
hit the true principle of individualization of 
mental powers, and has, it appears, already 
successfully applied it in a large number of 
instances, yet what is thus secured is mainly 
to disclose the framework or mechanism of the 
mind, and not to make clear all the processes 
the elementary powers can perform. As I 
have in a previous volume of this JourNaL 
stated it, Phrenology thus gives us, as correctly 
as limited time will allow, the anatomy of the 
mind; but it does not follow that it has yet 
detected and set forth, in nearly as full degree, 
the functions of the several faculties, especially 
the intellectual; the various acts these can do 
and the mental products they can yield; in a 
word, the physiology of the same mind already 
so commendably anatomized. And I have 
claimed, accordingly, that Phrenology can be- 
come a satisfactory—a complete body of mental 
science, only through a combination, yet to be 
brought about, of a knowledge of the mental 
processes, or the physiology of mind, portions 
of which are already furnished to us in the 
fruits of metaphysical study, with a true 
scheme of elements, or anatomy ef mind, 
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which is being given to us by Phrenology 
itself. 

It has been already implied that, in the lust 
analysis, each individual faeulty or true element 
of mind has one, and only one objeet, or kind of 
object, found somewhere in the nature of things. 
If at first view a certain faculty seems to have 
several kinds of objects, this will doubtless be 
found due to defects for the time in our analy- 
sis; the one elementary object or relation 
proper to the one elementary capacity of the 
knowing mind is really found in all those 
apparently unlike objects about which the 
faculty becomes engaged, and is only some- 
times not obvious because of the complex 
natures under which the objects themselves 
are presented to us. Thus, blackness or 
invisibility being neither light proper nor 
shade proper, and all light and shade being 


really simple or mixed color, it follows that the 


perceptive faculty we name Color has, in all 
the multiplied appearances, offered to it really 
one, and only one object, and that a purely 
elementary one — namely, the phenomenon 
cotor. So of every other perceptive, when 
we anelyze its knowing down to the last 
Temove from what is obvious. So, too, with 
the reflectives. Causality enters into a mul- 
titude of results in our thinking; but if I 
mistake not, it has everywhere and always 
one simple relation of things to deal with—the 
only thing its own nature allows it to deal 


with—and that is dependence, as of this on 


that, of effect on cause. So, again, though 
we say Comparison makes us acquainted with 
relations of resemblance, fitness, degree, ete., 1 
anticipate that either in all these a like ele- 
ment is yet to be found, or else that we are 
crediting some work to Comparison that be- 
longs to other faculties. 

But while we thus insist so decidedly on the 
singleness of object of each elementary power 
of mind, it will be esked how can the func- 
tions of any such faculty be complex? how 
can it present many processes to be studied ? 
The answer is found in two principles readily 


established, the latter of which, in the order 


in which I shall name them, is especially in- 
sisted on, though both are admitted by pliren- 
ologists. Of these principler, the first ir, that 
probably every faculty, but more especially 
aud certainly each one of the intellectual 
faculties, can stand to its proper object or re- 
lation, in nature, in different attitudes—that 
ie, in different relations of the consciousness 
within toward the object without. Au intel- 
leetual faculty has one act toward its object 
present, another toward ita object past, or in 
some instances, perhaps, toward its object 
future. 

But the second principle is not less import- 
ant. It is that, in consequence of particular 
connections established in the development of 
the brain itself, fron certain pairs to certain 
other pairs of organs, these are able to act 
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consentaneously or together; or, in other in- 
stances, the excitement of one is made imme- 
diately to elicit action in one or more others. 

Thus, very much among our mental operations 
is the result of combinations of active faculties, 
or of a fixed and natural flowing out of one 
action or result as the unavoidable consequent 
upon some other. Caution is, however, re- 
quired not to accept this latter principle in too 
vague and general a manner, but to carry our 
analysis in apparent instances of this sort as 
far and as sharply as possible, since otherwise 
we are liable to rest with confused notions of 
the mental operations, accepting such notions 
in their least valuable form—namely, one 
affording us much less certainty and precision 
in predicting what in given cases the mental 
activities will be. 

In accordance, now, with the two principles 
just stated, consciousness, sensation, attention, 
perception, conception, simple suggestion, mem- 
ory, and volition, though prominent facts in 
the mental realm, are not facultics of mind, 
but only processes or results arising in course 
of the activity of one, or of scveral of the 
faculties. 

° It was to have been expected, and in fact 
we find it true, that many of the received 
phrenological elements are allowed or antici- 
pated by certain of the metaphysical writers, 
though in respect to others the latter diverge 
widely. Stewart admits as special mental 
powers the serual instinct, love of the young 
end of society, sudden resentment, desire of V 
power, desire of esteem, benevolence, and the 
moral sense. Brown recognizes the principle 
of malevolence, pride, the original emolion of 
beauty, wonder, etc. Kames admits a sense of 
property, fear, sense of Deity, ete. Bacon 
clearly individualizes the disposition for con- 
cealment. Sir William Hamilton's supposed 
“ faculties” are in some instances really such 
—in others, mere acts or results. Indeed, the 
imperfect conception of the mental elements 
running through his whole scheme will yet be 
found a chief source of the real imperfections 
in the results he has attained to, as they are 
sufficient reasons for its failure to be an en- 
during system of mental science. It is a sup- 
position at least plausible, that different meta- 
physicians have best individualized and set 
forth generally those faculties which were 
most influential in their own mental characters, 
activity, and experience. 

Being without even a tolerably well ascer- 
tained and fixed chart of mental elements, and 
one based on such principle that, in working it 
out, many men of many minds” can co-oper- 
ate to develop the whole of a mental man- 
hood, metaphysicians naturally enough reject- 
ed each other’s schemes, and metaphysics 
drifted back and forth to suit the types of men 
who prosecuted the study. Against uncer- 
tainty of this sort the pbrenologist is pretty 
well guarded. He knows, for example, that 
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his utter want of ability, did such exist, to 
comprehend Hope, or Spirituality, or Causal- 
itz, or Secretiveness, is no sort of disproof that 
such are true, indispensable elements of every 
human mind. These or others may be in him 
eo feeble as to be mainly overlaid and smoth- 
ered up by stronger tendencies; but other 
sound and philosophic minds have found them, 
nevertheless; and the almost certain proba- 
bility is, therefore, that they have their actual 
place in the great human mind. He who can 
not think or conceive these elements, therefore, 
must look for signs, must observe and compare ; 
he must think toward and conceive about them. 
Of course there still remains the possibility 
that, by multitudes of facts, and by discrimi- 
nating and sound reasoning, he may show that 
a given faculty or its object has not been prop- 
erly analyzed or understood, that ita essential 
is included in the office of some other faculty, 
or that, as Spurzheim found it necessary to do 
with Gall’s Sense of Things,“ a so-called 
single power must be split, or a new clement 
brought in. The strong presumption is, how- 
ever, against the need of these changes; and 
even where they must be made, the effect is 
nothing like that perpetual vacillation and 
overturning which have marked the path of 
metaphysics; it is merely a gradual ascent 
from a solid basis, and by sure steps of devel- 
opment, toward the perfection of an enduring 
superstructure—the Science of Mind. 

It is an important question whether the 
placing of the amative propensity first in the 
list of human powers is not the means of some 
opprobrium to the phrenological system; but 
in view of the real priority, both in time and 
in the order in which the bodily functions are 
carried on, of the alimentive propensity, the 
prominence given to the former of these two 
instincta appears to be unphilosophical, as it 
ie of course unnecessary. I shall hope to 
have the opportunity in other articles of ana- 
lyzing the very vague ground now included 
under the various uses of the term imagina- 
tion, and in that case may be able to bring 
forward facts showing that there is a form of 
imagining power—that which invents hypoth- 
eses, and evolves or creates new expressions of 
truth, as different from mere combination of 
ideas—which should be regarded as a faculty, 
distinct from that giving the emotion of love of 
beauty and perfection (Ideality), I may fuar- 
ther inquire whether all known mental opera- 
tions can be performed without supposing also 
a special faculty, the office of which is the 
synthesis or combination of thoughts, and 
whether the hypothesis and the synthesis-giving 
powers are properly provided for in the exist- 
ing schemes. 

It has also appeared to me that Wit proper, 
the office of which is to take cognizance of 
incongruity, absurdity, and hence ludicrousness 
of ideas, and the action of which ia truly 
argumentative and convincing, should be 
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grouped with the true intellectual] elements. 
To suppose this, however, it becomes necessary 
to regard the mirthful feeling, or humor, as a 
distinct faculty; or else to consider that those 
phases of wit which we term humor and sar- 
casm ere determined by the motive in each 
case, or by combination of other mental ten- 
dencies. This subject, it must be admitted, is 
one of considerable difficulty. A Mr. Scott 
has argued very pertinently, in the Edinburg 
Phrenological Journal, that the fundamental 
office of the faculty of Wit is to discriminate, 
or discern differences ; and Mr. Watson, though 
less forcibly, has assigned as its office a cog- 
nizance of the essential or intrinsic nature of 
things, in opposition to their more manifest or 
apparent characters. But admitting that the 
claims of these newly proposed elements can 
be made good, then it would appear that the 
ratiocinative (reflective) faculties, instead of 
two, are four, or perhaps five, in number: 
namely, Comparison, Causality, Wit, Imagin- 
ation (the power of hypothesis), and Synthesis 
(the power of constructing in the realm of 
ideas). 

That persons of really great mental power, 
as distinguished from mere activity of mind, as 
well as from limited capacity, have always 
full or large brains, is a fact sufficiently estab- 
lished. That proper intellectual power, and 
development of the anterior portions of the 
brain, go together, is a principle equally ineon- 
testible. In all questions, however, of size of 
organs or of limited regions, it is at once ob- 
vious that mere elevation above or depression 
below the parts surrounding, is no true crite- 
rion; in fact, for each faculty or region not 
only the euperficial expansion or area of skull 
covering the part, but also the total depth or 
projection of the brain-mass in that direction 
must be taken into account. To decide upon 
the latter, a central or fixed point of departure 
must be assumed or found ; it is quite common 
to assume such point midway between the 
openings of the two ears. Comparison, then, 
of the total depth of an organ or part from 
this fixed point outward, with the depth of 
other parts, as well as of the superficial area 
of one protuberance with that of others, fur- 
nishes, along with temperament, ete., the data 
for a true estimate of power. Thus, there are 
individuals known for remarkable power of 
mind, whose plirenology, upon a view face to 
face, quite disappoints the observer; but on 
taking a profile view of such heads, the re- 
markable depth of anterior brain, though per- 
haps not a marked feature in respect to the 
face, becomes evident, sustaining at once the 
rale and the system. So there are still more 
numerous instances in which, in respect to the 
face, the forehead shows as prominent and de- 
cidedly intellectual; but our disappointment 
in such cases, at not finding the mind corre- 
spondingly active or powerful, is removed 
when we discover that the total depth of brain 
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in this direction is slight, or that the individual 
has the phlegmatic constitution, or has been 
placed in circumstances tending to repress 
rather than to elicit mental activity. 

But admitting the truth of all that has thus 
far been stated in connection with the phreno- 
logical system, there may still .remain the 
question, to what extent the localities found or 
fixed upon for the special organs of the mental 
faculties are to be received as positively ascer- 
tained. In the outset, the determination of 
the places of organs was made, usually or 
always, by means of an exteusive examination 
and comparieon of heeds of individuals having 
the special trait of character involved power- 
fully or deficiently developed, while the survey 
often extended to the cases of criminals, the 
insane, and subjects of disease or injury. In 
certain instances, a general confirmation was 
found in comparative craniology. Repeated 
oases of disease or injury have since confirmed 
certain organs, as Language, Tune, Amative- 
ness, etc. The reliance once placed on mu- 
tilations of the brain of living animals is now 
in the main, and properly, abandoned ; though 
by means even of such a method it has become 
evident that a portion of the cerebellum is 
concerned in the office of co-ordinating and 
regulating the muscular movements. 


Dr. Thomas Laycock has attempted to an- 
ewer the question necessarily arising as to the 
mode of interaction of the faculties through 
the cerebral organs, by arguing that all nerv- 
ous action, including the functions of the brain, 
is automatic. (British and Foreign Medico- 
Chirurgical Review, 1845 and 1855.) 

In its application, Phrenology claims to 
ultimate in a doctrine of psychology, and an 
art of reading character. Supposing the faoul- 
ties chosen and the organs placed aright, the 
difficulties arising from unequal thickness of 
bones of the cranium, from unequal size of the 
frontal sinuses, oto., are minor and partial, 
though they must introduce a measure of un- 
certainty into the judgment obtained. Re- 
speeting the question of the tendency of Phre- 
nology to materialism, its advocates aredivided, 
though the opinion that mind, as an organizing 
force, dominates in reality over the material 
conditions expressing it, has its firm supporters. 
But the system, if completely established, will, 
it is claimed, carry with it a new educational, 
social, political, and theological science. 

It is hoped that this somewhat brief account 
of the history and doctrines of Phrenology, 
now for the time brought to a close, may serve 
at least as an outline of the salient features of 
growth and of principle characterizing this 
most recent system of the science of mind—a 
system which, however changed in details, 
seems destined to endure as the index and 
germ of all that is ever positively to be known 
in respect to the nature and phenomena of the 
mental world. At some future time I may 
further consider certain difficulties in respect 
to the localizing of the organs, and the subject 
of cranioscopy, and also examine more fully 
the scheme of the mental faculties. 
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SARAH GOODWIN AND HER BOYS. 


A SKETCH OF NEW YORK. 


Saran Goopwin was the name of a poor 
seamstress residing in the city of New York. 
She was not wholly friendless, but those whom 
she knew, and who would have aided her in 
her struggles, were poor and could not. So 
she, a widow with four boys, from the ages of 
four to nine years, struggled through winter’s 
cold and summer’s heat, providing her little 
family with bread, and that was all. Meat 
and luxuries were denied Sarah Goodwin and 
her boys. The latter were good children, 
always in their homes after nightfall, and 
giving their mother every cent of their earn- 
ings as often as they found work to do. 

At last the mother fell sick, and through a 
weary illness she had no other attendance save 
the occasional help of a neighbor, and the con- 
stant aid of her poor little boys. They were 
never from her side, and it was touching to 
behold their sympathy, their gentle ministra- 
tions, and everybody prophesied that they 
would be blessed in coming years, for their 
thoughtful kindness toward their mother. 

The widow recovered, but it was now the 
heart of a bitter winter, and their little stock 
of fuel was nearly gone. As soon as her 
strength permitted, she walked on a cold 
cheerless day to the shop of her employer, and 
told him her pitiful story. But it was hard 
times ; her illness had made room for others 
as destitute as herself; in fine, they had not 
one stitch of work to give her. With a sink- 
ing heart, but praying to keep her courage, the 
poor woman toiled on from shop to shop until 
it became late, and what with her tears and 
th e darkness she could hardly see her way 
home. 

“If Mr. Hart himself had been there,“ she 
soliloquized, bending to the strong wind and 
drawing her scanty shawl closer about her 
form, “ I know he would have given me work.” 

As she whispered thus through her chatter- 
ing teeth, a tall man with long gray beard 
passed by her; as he did so, something fell to 
the sidewalk and laid upon the crusted snow. 
Sarah paused; she heard the noise made by 
the little packet, and something led her to 
search for it. Oh, joy! it was a purse, heavy 
and filled to the brim ; yellow and shining laid 
the gold within its strong meshes, as she 
carried it toward a lighted window. 

“My poor boys, they shall waut food no 
more,“ she ejaculated fervently ; “ this is gold! 
God put it in my way; he saw I was despair- 
ing.” 

Suddenly, like a flash of lightning, the 
thought occurred to Sarah that not one cent 
of the new-found treasure was honestly hers. 

But a moment she lingered, pressing the 
money with her numbed fingers, the sorrowful 
tears chasing down her thin cheeks, then start- 
ing forward to find the owner of the purse, 
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she walked hurriedly up the street, fearful 
that the temptation, should she arrive et her 
poor room and see her hungry children, might 
prove too strong for her integrity. 

Opposite the great hotel, as she stood hesitat- 
ing what way to take, she saw the stranger 
enter. She knew him by his long singular 
beard; and timidly erossing the street, she 
made her way into the billiard hall, and there 
bewildered by the light, knew not what to say 
till twiee asked by a servant what she wanted. 
Of course she could do no more than describe 
the stranger by his tall stature and strange 
beard. But he had already gone out again; 
she must call on the morrow, they said, and 
ask for Mr. Ashcroft. 

The next morning, having eaten nothing, for 
she could not touch a farthing of the gold, she 
was admitted into the room where sat the 
stranger. He arose as she entered, and gazed 
with a curious air till she presented the purse, 
Then he started with pleased surprise, laid 
down his paper, took the gold and deliberately 
counted it over. 

“Tt is all safe,” he said, you have not 
taken 

“Not one piece, sir,“ she cried eagerly, 
trembling as she spoke. 

“You seem poor, remarked the stranger 
carelessly. 

„am poor,” she replied. 

“ Got a family, I suppose. 

Four little boys, sir; I am a widow.” 

e Humph, humph, as I supposed—that’s the 
old story.“ 

“Ask Mr. Hart, the tailor,” cried the 
widow, stepping forward a little; “he knows 
me well; he knows if I am poor, I am 
honest.“ 

A bright red spot burned on her cheeks as 
she spoke, and she forced back the tears, 

“ Now confess,” said the stranger, rising 
and walking to and fro before the fire, “ con- 
fess that you expected a large reward for this. 

t did think, perhaps— and she turned 
with quivering lips to the door. 

“Stop, stop,” cried the stranger, you know 
you never would have returned the purse had 
you not expected to be paid for it.” 

“Sir,” said the widow, her tone indignant, 
her thin form towering, and, oh, the withering 
rebuke in her voice and manners. 

The stranger paused, holding the purse in 
his hand; then drawing forth the smallest 
possible coin that it contained, offered it to 
her. 

For a moment she drew back, but then re- 
membering that her poor boys were hungry at 
home, and in bed because there were no fire, 
she burst into tears as she took it, saying, 
“ This will buy bread for my poor children,“ 
and hurrying away buried the bitterness of 
that morning in her own heart. 

It was four o’clock on the same day. Sarah 
Goodwin sat by à scanty fire, busy in sewing 
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patches on the very poor clothes of her four 
boys. 

“Run to the door, Jimmy,“ she said to the 
eldest, as a loud knock was heard. 

Oh, mother!“ the boy cried, returning, “a 
big bundle for us! What is it? What can 
it de?“ 

“ Work for me, perhaps,” murmured the 
widow, untying the huge package, when sud- 
denly there came to light four suits of strong 
gray clothes, with four neat, shining blaek caps, 
exactly fitting to the dimensions of her boys. 
Almost paralyzed with astonishment, the 
widow remained on her knees, her eyes riveted 
on the words—“ A present for the fatherless ;”” 
while the boys appropriated their wardrobe, 
danced about the floor, shouting with glee. 

“ What’s in the pocket, here? here, what's 
in the pocket?“ cried Jimmy, thrusting his 
hand in that receptacle, when lo! out came 
the very purse of gold the widow had returned 
that morning. 

A scene of joyous confusion followed, and 
the voice of prayer ascended from Sarah 
Goodwin’s full heart. Again and again che 
counted the glittering treaaure. Five hundred 
dollars; it seemed an almost endlesa fortune. 
How her heart run over with gratitude to God 
and the stranger. 

She could not rest, till throwing on her 

bonnet, with cheeks glowing now with hope 
and happiness, she ran back to the hotel to 
pour out her thanks. 
A carriage stood at the door, laden with 
trunks behind. The driver mounted the seat 
as she had reached the steps, and turning her 
head there, within sat the mysterious stranger 
with the long beard. She had not time to 
speak, but he nodded his head as he saw her 
with clasped hands standing there, her very 
face seeming a prayer embodied. 

Sarah never saw the eccentric stranger 
again. She took a little shop and stocked it 
well, and put her boys to school. 

To-day she is the proprietor of a handsome 
store. Of her four boys, two are ministers, 
one is a doctor, and the other is a thriving 
merchant. 

Nobody knows where the man with the long 
gray beard has gone, but if he be living and 
his eye meets this, he will know that he is 


loved. 
— 0 Po —— 


InyLvmances.—At five years of age, the 
father begins to rub the mother out of the child; 
at ten, the schoolmaster rubs out the father; 
at twenty, the college rubs ont the school- 
master; at twenty-five, the world rubs out all 
his predecessors, and gives us a new educa- 
tion, till we are old enough and wise enough 
to take reason and religion for instructors, 
when we employ the rest of our lives in un- 
learning what we have previously learned. 


A man is obliged to keep his word when 
nobody will take it. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
on, 
a THE DUTIES OF MAN 
- -CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[PROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.] 


[CONTINUED FROM JULY xUMDEB.) 

Tuis plan, or one closely resembling it, has been tried in Germany 
with the best effects. At the village of Horn, near Hamburgh, there 
is a house of refuge for juvenile offenders of both sexes, named Das 
Rauhe Haus. It consists of several plain inexpensive buildings, sit- 
uated in a field of a few acres, without walls, fences, bolts, bars, or 
gates. It is supported by subscription, and the annual cost for each 
individual in 1837, when I visited it, was £10 46. sterling. It then 
contained 54 inmates, of whom 13 were girls. A portion of them were 
offenders wbo had been condemned by the courte of law for crimes: 
and suffered the punishment allotted to them in the house of correc- 
tion, and who afterward, with the consent of their parents, had come 
voluntarily to the institution for the sake of reformation. Another 
portion of them consisted of young culprits apprehended for first 
offenses, and whose parents, rather than have them tried and dealt 
with according to law, subscribed a contract by which the youths were 
delivered over for a number of years to this establishment for amend- 
ment. And a third portion consisted of children of evil dispositions, 
whose parents voluntarily applied to have them received into the 
iustitution, for the reformation of their vicious habits. Among this 
last class I saw the son of a German nobleman, who had been sent to 
it as a last resource, and who was treated in every respect like the 
other inmates, and with marked success. The inmates are retained, if 
necessary, till they attain the ago of 22. They are instructed in read- 
ing, writing, and religion, and are taught a trade. There is a master 
for every twelve, who never leaves them night or day. The plan of 
the treatment is that of parental affection mingled with strict and 
steady discipline, in which punishments are used for rcformation, but 
never with injurious severity. The teacbers are drawn chiefly from 
the lower classes of society ; and the head manager, Candidat Wicher, 
an unbeneficed clergyman, himself belonging to this elass, and thus 
became thoroughly acquainted with the feelings, manners, and tempt- 
atious of the pupils. When I visited the establishment, he possessed 
unlimited authority, and shed around him the highest and purest in- 
fluences from his own beautifully moral and intellectual mind. He 
mentioned that only once had an attempt at crime been projected. A 
few of the worst boys laid a plan to burn the whole institution, and 
selected the time of his wife’s expected confinement, when they sup- 
posed that his attention would be much engaged with her. One of 
them, however, revealed the design, and it was frustrated. There are 
very few attempts at escape ; and when the reformed inmates leave 
the establishment, the directors use their influence to find for them 
situations and employments in which they may be useful, and exposed 
to as few temptations as possible. Tbe plan had been in operation for 
four years, at the time of my visit, and I understand that it continues 
to flourish with unabated prosperity. 

Another instance of the successful application of rational and 
humane principles is afforded by “ La Colonie Agricole et Penitentiaire 
de Mettray, about four and a half miles from Tours, in France. It 
is deseribed in the Journal de la Société de la Morale Chretienne, for 
September, 1844, and is contrasted by Captain Maconochie with his 
own system, in an appendix to the documents formerly mentioned. 

It was founded in 1839, for the reception of young delinquents, who, 
under a special provision to that effect, are acquitied of their offenses 
(as our lunaties are) comme ayant agi sans discernement (as having 
acted without discernment), but are sentenced to specific periods of cor- 
rectional discipline before their final discharge. It was founded, and is 
still to a considerable extent maintained, by voluntary contributions 
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one benevolent individual, Count Leon d’Ourches, having endowed it 
during his lifetime with 150,000 francs, and the King and Royal 
Family, the Ministers of the Interior, of Justice, and of Instruction, 
with many public bodies and private individuals, having also liberally 
contributed. 

The principles of management are the following : 

1. A social or family spirit (esprit de famille) is sedalously instilled 
into the pupils, as opposed to the selfish or merely gregarious spirit 
usually ereated in large assemblies of criminals. 

2. For this purpose, the boys are divided into small sections or fam- 
ilies, with common interests and tasks. 

3. In all other respects they are placed in ‘eircumstances as much 
as possible resembling those of free life; and are led to submit to the 
strict order, obedience, and other discipline imposed on them, by ap- 
peals to their judgment, interests, and feelings, rather than by direct 
coercion. Corporal punishment, in particular, is avoided in regard 
to them. 

4. A carefully impressed religious education is given to them, with 
as much purely intellectual culture as may comport with thoir pro- 
posed future condition as laborers. Reading, writing, arithmetic, 
linear drawing, and music are considered to constitute the requisite 
branches. 

Lastly, Their employments consist chiefly of those connected with 
agricultural and country life; a strong wish being entertained that 
they should settle to these on being discharged, rather than return to 
dense societies. 

Before coming to this institation, the boys undergo a rigorous pen- 
itentiary discipline in the central prisons, to which they much dread 
returning. Without this, the fatigue and moral restraints imposed on 
them by the directors, would make them desire to return to their idle 
and comparatively comfortable life in the common prison. Expulsion, 
and, in consequence, a return to the severe penitentiary discipline, is 
the greatest punishment which is inflicted, and it is sufficient. There 
are a head-master and two assistants, and a separate house for every 
forty boys. The boys are further divided into four rections or sub- 
families, who elect every quarter an elder brother {frère ainé), who 
assists the masters, and exercises a delegated authority under them. 
We attach much importance,” say the directors, to his situation 
being thus made elective. Knowing the boys as we do, we can tell 
the dispositions of each section from its choice.” 

The labor imposed on the inmates is all useful. In England they 
use crank and tread-wheels for exercise ; but our criminals universally 
object to this, and express great indignation at being set, as they call 
it, ‘to grind the air’ (moudre l'air). We find it of much importance 
that our occupations, whether ordinary or for punishment, produce a 
sensible result.“ There is equal humanity and reason in this observ- 
ation. Criminals can be reformed only by strengthening their moral 
and intellectual faculties; and, “grinding the air“ on tread-mills, 
whatever cffect it may produce on the calves of their legs, seems little 
oalculated to improve their brains. The tread-mill, by not only dis- 
pensing with, but absolutely excluding, all thought and moral feeling, 
and exhausting both mind and body in sheer aimless fatigue, is cal- 
culated first to exasperate, and ultimately to blunt whatever little 
mental power the individuals may have carried with them into prison. 

“ Before inflicting any punishment,” continues the Report, we are 
very anxious both to be perfectly calm ourselves, and to have the 
culprit toned down to submission and acquiescence in the justice of our 
sentence.” ‘On grave occasions we also frequently assemble a jury 
of his companions to hear and decide on his case, reserving to ourselves 
only the right of mitigating any punishment awarded by them. It is 
remarkable that these young people always err on the side of severity.” 
Captain Maconochie highly approves of “ Prisoner Juries” for the 
trial of prisoners, as calculated to interest the body of them in the ad- 
ministration of justice, to break down their otherwise natural opposi- 
tion to it, and to assist in attaining truth. “ They should, however,” 
says he, “judge only of the fact, and not of the fitting sentence on it. 
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All rude minds are inclined to severity.” The greatest harshness, 
he adds, of naval and military officers who have risen from the ranke, 
compared with those who have always held an elevated position, “ is 
proverbial” The principle involved in this fact extends through 
every branch of society. The excellent but stern moralists who, in 
the social circles of life, in parliament, and at public meetings, advo- 
cale severe punishments, are, in this respect, “rude minds.“ There 
is in them a lurking element of resentment and revenge, which, how- 
ever restrained in their gencral conduct in society, prompts them, 
unconsciously to themselves, when they come to think of criminals, to 
distrust the efficacy of moral treatment, and to exaggerate the advan- 
tages of severe inflictions. 

In the Mettray Institution, we use the cell to prepare for our 
other influences, to enable our pupils to recover from the turbulence 
of excited feeling, and sometimes also to lay a foundation of instruo- 
tion, when little aptitude for it is exhibited amid a crowd. It is in a 
cell, too, that religious impressions are most easily and certainly con- 
veyed, and that first habits of industry may be formed.“ Captain 
Maconochie entirely subscribes to this opinion, provided that the time 
thus spent be not too long, and that this treatment be not considered 
as capable of constituting a complete moral course. 

“From the second year of our establishment, we think that we may 
say that vice had become unpopular, and the bad were under the 
influence of the good.“ The cause of our success has been the appli- 
cation of two fruitful ideas—the substitution of a domestic or family 
spirit in our pupils, instead of one proceeding from more gregarious 
association, and the seeking from moral influences the restraints which 
other systems look for in walls, bolts, chains, and severe punishments.” 

The result of this statement is stated thus: “ The institution has 
received in all 411 children, of whom 102 have been discharged. Of 
these latter, 4 have been re-convicted (June, 1844); 1 has been appre- 
hended and awaits a new trial; 6 are considered only of middling 
conduct ; but 79 are irreproachable. Of the remaining 12 nothiag is 
known.” 

If sueh a system were adopted in this country, a sound and service- 
able philosophy of mind would be of importance, to guide the footsteps 
of judges, managers, inspectors, liberating officers, and criminals 
themselves. Without such a philosophy, the treatment would be em- 
pirical, the results unsatisfactory, and the public disappointment great. 

If, keeping the principles which I have explained in view, you read 
attentively the various systems of prison discipline which have been 
tried, you will discover in all of them some lurking defect in one 
essential particular or another, and perceive that their success has 
been great or small in proportion as they have approached to, or 
receded from, these principles. A few years ago, tbere was a rage 
for tread-mills in prisons; these were expected to accomplish great 
effects. The phrenologist laughed at the idea and predicted its failure, 
for the simplest reason: Crime proceeds from over-active propensities 
and under-active moral sentiments ; and all that the tread-mill could 
boast of accomplishing, was to fatigue the muscles of the body, leaving 
the propensities and moral sentiments, after the fatigue was removed 
by rest, in a condition exactly similar to that in which they had been 
before it was inflicted. The advocates of the tread-mill proceeded on 
the theory, that the irksomeness of the labor would terrify the offenders 
so much, that if they had once undergone it, they would refrain from 
erime during their whole lives, to avoid encountering it again. This 
notion, however, was without sufficient foundation. The labor, 
although painful at the time, did not, in the least, remove the causes 
of crime; and after the pain had ceased, these continued to operate, 
offenses were repeated, and tread-mills have now fallen considerably 
into disrepute. 

Captain Maconochie, who hes been long acquainted with Phre- 
nology, proposes the following improvements, in accordance with the 
views now advocated, in the treatment of transported convicts: Two 


sentences should be pronounced against convicted eriminals—flrst, 
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banishment for 7, 10, 15, or other term of years, from the parent 
country ; and, secondly, hard labor in a penal settlement until discharged 
under ils regulations. The two sentences should have no necessary 
dependence on each other. The expatriation should be considered as 
imposed to protect the sociely that has been injured from the early 
return of one who has shown himself weak amid the temptations 
incident to it. The discipline in the penal settlement should be main- 
tained until this weakness is converted into strength. Like a patient in 
an hospital, the convict should not be discharged at the expiry of a 
term, unless cured, 

Captain Maconochie states confidently, from much experience, thet 
the mixture of a free and convict population, while the latter is still 
in a state of bondage, is fatal to both. The administration of justice 
is impaired by its dependence on colonial interests and prejudices, and 
becomes inconsistent; while its importance is lost sight of amid a 
variety of other questions, interests, and details. The expense, also, 
is greatly increased by the heavy police—judicial, military, and 
executive—which is indispensable to keep down the confusion, abuse, 
and crime thus created. ‘‘ Penal settlements, therefore, should be 
separated from free colonies altogether, and not even be subject to 
them, but be kept in direct correspondence with the government at 
home.” Captain M. attaches great importance to this point. 

His suggestions for the improved management of penal settlements 
are the following : 

1. The sentence, besides prescribing a term of banishment, should 
impose a fine (graduated according to the offense), which the convict 
should he required to redeem exclusively by labor and good condact ; 
a sum being placed to his credit daily as wages, according to his 
behavior, or charged to his debit, if he neglected his labor, or other- 
wise offended. This fine should, in no case, be dischargeable by a 
mere payment in money, obtained by the convict from any source 
besides his own labor and good conduct in prison. Indeed, to do away 
with every idea of this kind, Captain M. proposes that " a factitious 
debt of 6,000, 8,000, or 10,000 marks should be created against every 
man, according to his offense,” and be redeemable in the manner now ~|- 
mentioned, and that these marks should exercise al] the functions of 
money in relation to him. 

2. No ration, except bread and water, should be allowed to him of 
right; for everything else he should be charged in marks, as the 
representative of money. i 

3. He should be allowed to expend the marks he has earned for 
necessaries, or even for present indulgences, at hie discretion, but 
never to obtain his discharge till, from his labor and economy combined 
(both voluntary), he should have fully redeemed the sum charged 
against him in his sentence. 

It seems almost unnecessary to contrast this system with the one 
now in operation. In the present one, everything tends to evil; in 
the one proposed, everything would tend to good. The introduction 
of a representative of wages, to be earned by the convict’s labor and 
good conduct, would give him an interest in exertion, and present 
motives for self-control. These alone would change entirely the char- 
acter of the convict’s condition. They would remove that taint of 
slavery which, at present, corrupts every portion of it. The absence 
of fixed rations, also, irrespective of exertion or conduct, would further 
improve the men. Under both stimulants, they would give twice the 
amount of labor that they do now, with half the superintendence; and 
this alone would make their maintenance much more economical.” 
As a further strengthener of the motives to good conduct, the utmost 
certainty should be given in prisons to the operation of the system of 
marks. A reward earned should unfailingly be given, and a fine in- 
curred by neglect or misconduct should unfailingly be exacted. There 
should be as little discretion in regard to either as possible, in order 
that the men may speedily learn to look on themselves as the architects 
of their own fortune, and not to trust to deception, evasion, and play- 
ing on the weaknesses of others, as means of escaping from labor or 
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shortening the periods of their confinement. Voluntary labor and 
economy, thus practically enforced (as the only means by which the 
convicts could ever obtain their liberty), would tend to cultivate in 
them habits of activity and self- command, the most important prep- 
arations for a return to freedom. By this means, also, the sense of 
justice and honesty, and the habit of connecting enjoyment with 
virtuous action, and suffering with negligence and vice, would be fos- 
tered; while the certainty of the consequences of their own conduct 
would contribute toward steadying their minds, and eradicating that 
gambling spirit which is so characteristic of the convict class, and 
which at present everything tends to encourage. 

4. During a period of not less than three months, commencing with 
the convict’s first arrival in the penal colony, his treatment should 
consist of moral, religious, and intellectual instruction, in a peniten- 
tiary. During this period, he should be secluded from all general 
intercourse, beyond the society of a few individuals undergoing a 
similar course of discipline; but access to a public hall should be 
allowed to him, to hear public worship and receive general instruction. 
By regularity of couduct and proficiency in learning he should earn a 
recompense in marks, and by negligence and disobedience forfeit these. 
This initiatory schooling would wean him from vicious recollections, 
cultivate and gain his will, and eularge his understanding, and would 
thus lay the foundation for subsequent moral and intellectual improve- 
ment, by continued though less exclusive care. The issue from this 
secluded stage of treatment should be made, in every case, to depend 
on proficiency. “I speak on all these points,” says Captain M., 
‘experimentally ; for however imperfect were all my proceedings in 
Norfolk Island, and although thwarted in every possible way, they 
yet left no doubt of the tendency of the principles on which they were 
founded.” 

5. After this probation, the men should be required to form them- 
selves into parties of six, who for a time—not less than eighteen months 
(and longer in case they should not redeem the stated number of 
marks)—should be held to constitute one family, with common inter- 
ests and mutually responsible ; laboring, if they labor, for common 
benefit; and idling, if they idle, to the common injury. 

By this arrangement, all interests would be engaged in the common 
improvement, and the better men would have a direct interest in the 
conduct of the worse, and therefore a right to watch, influence, and, 
if necessary, control them. This would create an esprit de corps in 
the whole body, directed toward good—a matter of first-rate importance 
in the management of convicts. 

6. When the convict had acquitted himself in a satisfactory manner, 
and redeemed, by his industry and good conduct, the marks allotted to 
these different stages, which should extend over three years at the least, 
he might be rewarded by a ticket of Jeave in the penal settlement. In 
this sphcre, the means should be afforded him to earn a little money, 
as a provision for his return to society. Small farms or gardeus might, 
with this view, be let at moderate rents, payable in kind, to the men 
holding this indulgence, and the surplus produce, beyond their rents, 
should be purchased from them, at fair prices, into the public stores, 

This mode of obtaining supplies, besides creating habits of industry 
and cultivating the feeling of private interest among the convicts, 
would tend to improve the agriculture and develop the resources of 
the settlement; the cost of the produce would be nearly as low as if 
raised directly by the government, and much lower than if imported. 

7. A fixed proportion of the prisoners (say 3, 4, or 5 per cent.) should 
be eligible to fill subordinate stations of trust in the general manage- 
ment, and receive (say) sixpence per day as money salary, besides the 
marke attached to their situations. 

The effects of this arrangement would be to enlist a proportion of 
the best prisoners in the service of the establishment; to influence the 
conduct of the others by enabling them to look to the same advantage in 
their turn; and to allow of a diminution in the number of the free 
officers employed, and also of the military guards, who are much more 
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expensive and less efficient instruments for controlling and directing 
the convict mind and labor. 

8. The final liberation of the prisoners from restraint, as well as 
every intermediate step toward it, should in every case depend solely 
on having served the prescribed time, and earned the corresponding 
number of marks. No discretion on either head should be vested in 
any local authority. The whole arrangement should be, as it were, a 
matter of contract between each convict and the government; and the 
local authorities should have no other contro] over it than to see its 
conditions, on both sides, punctually fulfilled. 

On a final discharge, every facility should be afforded to the men to 
disperse, and enter as useful members into the free society of the colo- 
nies ; but they should not be permitted to return home till the expira- 
tion of the period of banishment prescribed by their sentences. 

Besides these means of improvement, Captain Maconochie proposes 
to employ largely secular and religious instruction, and to institute 
courts of justice easily and conveniently accessible to the prisoners, 
allowing them, at a particular part of their probation, even to act as 
jurors in trying delinquents, and to be cligible to serve as police or 
special constables. As they approach their freedom, well regulated 
amusements—such as music, readings, experimental and other lectures 
—should be open to them on suitable payment for admission. “In 
every way their minds should be stirred and their positions raised up 
to the usual privileges of freedom, before these are fully confided to 
them. Much may eventually depend on the transition not being at 
last too great.“ 

It is only justice also to Captain M. to observe, that it is not sym- 
pathy with any mere physical suffering inflicted on the conviots bx the 
present system that prompts him to desire reform. He states that 
more physical exertion is undergone, and greater privations are endured, 
by many an honest English laborer, than are even now imposed on the 
convicts by law. But the system is so contrived as to work out the 
perversion of all their natural feelings and the misdirection of all their 
intellectual faculties; and by way of curing this moral degradation, 
severe punishments are resorted to. These inflictions, however, in- 
stead of removing, increase the evil. The system obviously fosters, 
although it does not create, the condition of mind which leads to the 
offenses for which these punishments are inflicted; and in so far as it 
does so, the punishments can be viewed in no other light than as 
unnecessary and unprofitable, and therefore cruel. It is this whole 
scheme of moral and intellectual degradation, and its attendant unnec- 
essary and profitless suffering, that rouses Captain M.’s indignation, 
which, however, he never unbecomingly expresses in any of his com- 
munications. 

This leads me to another remark. The admitted advantages attend- 
ing scientific knowledge, compared with mere tague and individual 
impressions concerning a subject, should suggest to Captain Maconochie, 
and every other individual who may be charged with the execution of 
the new plan, the duty of applying the lights of Phrenology, as far as 
they will go, in all the discretionary parts of the treatment. By no 
other means can they act securely, consistently, and successfully. The 
cerebral development of every offender should be examined and re- 
corded; and where places of trust and influence are to be disposed of, 
the men who by previous labor and good conduct have earned the 
right to be presented to them, and who, besides, have the best moral 
and intellectual development of brain, should, ceteris paribus, be pre- 
ferred. This rule will be found, in the end, to be the most humane, 
just, and expedient for the whole community of offenders; because the 
highest minds are most needed, and best calculated to do good, in such 
a sphere. We can easily foresee that certain individuals with large 
animal and intellectual, and very deftcient moral organs, may, while 
under the ordeal of servitude, restrain their propensities, perform their 
prescribed tasks, and earn the necessary marks for promotion; but yet 
that when they are placed in a situation in which inlernal self-acting 
morality must supply the place of previous external restraint, they } 
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may prove wanting and inefficient. Such men, owing to their unscru- 
pulous dispositions and powerful intellectual capacities, will be plaus- 
ible, deceptive, and dangerous officers, fountains of injustice to all 
under their authority, constantly doing evil, yet seeming to do good, 
aud extremely difficult to detect and expose. No arbitrary addition 
should be made to any man’s sufferings because he has an unfortunate 
development of brain; but in selecting, at discretion, instruments for 
the moral reformation of others, we should use the most complete 
means in our power to asceriain the actual qualities of the instruments, 
and prefer those which are best suited to accomplish the end in view. 
Phrenology will afford valuable aid in attaining this object. 

Further—I consider that it would be highly advantageous to the 
criminals themselves to teach them Phrenology as part of their moral 
and intellectual instrwetion. Many individuals of average minds, 
who are untrained in mental philosophy, assume their own feelings 
and capacities to be the types and standards of those of all other men; 
and why should not the lowest class do the same? In point of fact 
they actually do so; and many of them believe that the portion of 
society which is out of prison is, at the bottom, as unprincipled, profli- 
gate, and criminel as themsclves, only more fortunate and dexterous 
in avoiding temptation and detection. One means of correcting these 
erroneous impressions, and enabling such persons to understand their 
own dispositions, and the real relations in which they stand to virtuous 
men, and also of delivering their minds from the admiration of fraud, 
violence, obstinate pride, and many other abuses of the propensities, 
which at present they regard as virtues, would be to teach them the 
functions, the uses, and the abuses of every faculty, and particularly 
the peculiarities in their own cerebral organization, which render their 
perceptions unsound on certain points, and their proclivities in certain 
directions dangerous. 

Postscript To THE Precrpinc LecturEe.—Since the preceding 
Lecture was delivered in Edinburgh, I have personally visited the 
State prisons at Boston; at Blackweli’s Island and Auburn, in the 
State of New York; the Eastern Penitentiary and the Moyamensing 
Prison of Philadelphia; and the State Prison at Weathersfield, Conn. 
I cheerfully testify to their great superiority over the vast majority of 
British prisons, but I am still humbly of opinion that the discipline 
even in them proceeds on an imperfect knowledge of the natuie of the 
individuals who are confined and punished in them. 

In the prisons of Auburn and Sing-Sing, in the State of New York, 
and at Weathersfield, in the State of Connecticut, the system which 
has been adopted is one combining solitary confinement at night, hard 
labor by day, the strict observance of silence, and attention to moral 
and religious improvement. At sunrise the convicts proceed in regu- 
lar order to the several work-shops, where they remain under vigilant 
superintendence until the hour of breakfast, when they repair to the 
common hall. When at their meals, the prisoners are seated at tables 
in single rows, with their backs toward the center, so that there can 
be no interchange of signs. From one end of the work-rooms to the 
other, upward of five hundred convicts may be seen, without a single 
individual being observed to turn his head toward a visitor. Not a 
whisper is heard throughout the apartments. At the close of the day 
labor is suspended, and the prisoners return, in military order, to their 
solitary cells; there they have the opportunity of reading the Sorip- 
tures, and of refiecting in silence on their past lives. The chaplain 
occasionally visits the cells, instructing the ignorant, and administer- 
ing the reproofs and consolations of religion.* 

In the Eastern Penitentiary of Peunsylvania the convict is locked 
up, solitary, in a cell, during the whole period of his sentence. He is 
permitted to labor, and is instructed in moral and religious duties ; but 
he is allowed to hold no converse with society, nor with the other 
inmates of the prison. The following remarks on these prisons are 
offered to your consideration : 


* Simpson on Popular Education, p. 974. First edition. 
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In order to weaken the animal propensities, it is necessary tc 
draw from them every exciting influence. The discipline 
American State prisons, in which intoxicating liquors are com 
excluded, in which the convicts are prevented from conversin 
each other, in which each one sleeps in a separate cell, and in 
regular habits and hard labor are enforced, appears to me to 
calculated to accomplish this end. 

But this is only the first step in the process which must b 
pleted before the convict can be restored to society, with the p. 
of living in it as a virtuous man. The second is to invigora 
enlighten the moral and intellectual powers to such an extent t! 
when liberated, shall be able to restrain his own propensitie: 
the usual temptations presented by the social condition. 

There is only one way of strengthening faculties, and thai 
exercising them; and all the American prisons which I have se 
lamentably deficient in arrangements for exercising the mor: 
intellectual faculties of their inmates. During the hours of la 
advance can be made beyond learning a trade. This is a vs 
addition to a convict’s means of reformation ; but it is not all-suf 
After the hours of labor, he is locked up in solitude; and I doub 
if he can read, for want of light; but assuming that he can, r 
is a very imperfect means of strengthening the moral powers. 
must be exercised, trained, and habituated to action. My h 
opinion is, that in prisons there should be a teacher, of high 
and intellectual power, for every eight or ten convicts; that af 
close of labor, these instructors should commence a system of vi 
culture of the superior faculties of the prisoners, excite their 
and religious feelings, and instruct their understandings. In | 
tion as the prisoners give proofs of moral and intellectual ad 
ment, they should be indulged with the liberty of social conver 
action, for a certain time on each week day, and on Sundays, ir 
ence of the teachers, and in these converzationes, or evening | 
they should be trained to the use of their higher powers, and } 
ated to restrain their propensities. Every indication of over 
propensity should be visited by a restriction of liberty and enjo 
while these advantages, and also respectful treatment und mor 
sideration, should be increased in exact proportion to the advan 
of the convicts in morality and understanding. Captain Macon 
system of marks embraces all these advantages; and by such | 
if by any, the convicts would be prepared to enter into society 
chance of resisting temptation and continuing in the paths of 
In no country has the idea yet been carried into effect, that, in 
to produce moral fruits, it is necessary to put into action moral 
ences, great and powerful in proportion to the barrenness of t 
from which they are expected to spring, and yet this is a self. 
truth. 

A difference of opinion exists among intelligent persons, w 
the system of solitary confinement and solitary labor pursued 
Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, or the system follov 
Auburn of social labor in silence, enforced by inspectors, and s 
confinement after working hours, is more conducive to the e 
criminal legislation. The principles now stated lead to the fol 
conclusions : 

Living in entire solitude weakens the whole nervous syste 
withdraws external excitement from the animal propensities, 
operates in the same manner on the organs of the moral and in 
tual faculties. Social life is to these powers what an open fiel 
the muscles; it is their theater of action, and without action 
can be no vigor. Solitude, even when combined with labor a 
use of booke, and an occasional visit from a religious instructor, 
the moral faculties still in a passive state, and without the me 
vigorous active exertion. I stated to Mr. Wood, the able super: 
ent of the Eastern Penitentiary, that, according to my view of th 
of physiology, ‘his discipline reduced the tone of the whole n 
system to the level which is in harmony with solitude. The p 

Iloonnnom on PAGE FORTY-TWO.) 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


portrait of Brunel shows that he pos- 
the following qualities and character- 

In the first place he had a firm, 
ig temperament, excellent digestion, 
arge head. His circulatory system was 
zal to the digestion and the respiration, 
cated by the smallness of the chin. He 
mstitutionally liable to apoplexy. He 
| incessaut smoker, as his biographer in- 
is. Tobacco being calculated to disturb 
‘ion of the heart, and to interfere with 
y circulation, tending to produce apo- 
and paralysis of the brain and nervous 
„we are not surprised that he died of 
sease, though his biographer concludes 
e disease was “in consequence of an 
degree of mental labor,’ We prefer 
d his habit of incessant smoking re- 
je, at least equally with excessive 
labor, for inducing the disease which 
ed his early death; but however we 
vide the responsibility of his death be- 
these two causes, he died Lwenty years 
than he should have done with such a 
ution. 
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His forehead was very 
much expanded, show- 
ing large Causality and 
Comparison, and great 
natural talents to plan 
and think. His Con- 
structiveness was am- 
ple, giving a mechanical 
direction to his mind, 
and his Form, Size, 
Weight, Order, and Cal- 
culation were largely de- 
veloped, laying the foun- 
dation for practical and 
scientific attainments. 
His head was high, in- 
dicating sympathy and 
kindness, knowledge of 
character, firmness of 
purpose, and determina- 
tion of mind. It also 
indicated morality, in- 

tegrity, respect for things 

sacred, and also that in- 
ventive imagination 
which arises from large 


Ideality, Spirituality, 
Construetiveness, and 
Causality. His lan- 


guage was large, and he 
was, doubtless, good in 
conversation, free and 
copious in speech; and 
err had he been trained to 
UNEL. speak in public, he would 
have made an orator.— 
His talent for learning languages was excellent. 

His Self-Esteem was large ; bence his con- 
fidence in his own judgment was not easily 
unshaken. His Wit was also well indicated, 
and though he was not a very playful man, he 
would often express himself in a witty man- 
ner, and frequently so respecting subjects of a 
grave and serious nature. 


His Acquisitiveness docs not appear to have 
been large. Behind Constructiveness the head 
appears to be flattened, showing Acquisitive- 
ness and Secretiveness to have been moderate, 
Stockholders generally complain of the great 
cost of the works which he planned. Had he 
been more largely developed in Acquisitive- 
ness he would have exhibited a greater 
economy in this respect, though the works 
might not have been so substantially built. 
Engineers who have a very great degree of the 
spirit of economy, will make low estimates, 
and bring their work within these limits. 
Economy, we believe, is not generally a fault 
in the character of engineers, for their works 
usually surpass their estimates; but, we think, 
that a greater degree of Acquisiliveness than 
Brunel’s head shows would not endanger the 

| permanency of public works by a parsimonious 
| economy of expense. 


His social nature was fully indicated, but 
the great power of his mind lay in his plan- 
ning talent, and in his courage, perseverance, 
determination, and self-reliance, and these 
traits were shown in the carrying out of his 
plans and purposes. If he had possessed 
larger Secretiveness and less Firmness and 
pride, he would have been more smooth and 
agreeable in his manners. Indeed, his chief 
characteristics were those of strength, deter- 
mination, and breadth of mind, 


BIOGRAPHY." 

The death of this eminent engineer, which 
occurred September 15th, 1859, deprives Eng- 
land of one of her greatest scientific men. 
The name of Brunel has long been familiar as 
a household word, owing its celebrity mainly 
to the late Sir Mare Jsambard Brunel, who 
constructed the famous block machinery at 
Portsmouth, and the Thames Tunnel. The 
recently deceased gentleman was the only son 
of Sir Marc, who had also two daughters, one 
of them married to Benjamin Hawes, Esq., 
M. P., late Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. 

Isambard Kingdon Brunel was born at 
Portsmouth in 1806. His mother, ci-devant 
Miss Kingdon, was of an old and respectable 
family of Hampshire. The young Brunel was 
sent at an early age to a college at Caen, in 
France, where he remained for some yeara, 
and became perfect master of the French lan- 
guage, mathematics, and the clements of the 
physical sciences. He also excelled in fencing 
and athletic sports, although small of stature. 
On his return to England he commenced the 
study of civil engineering in the office of his 
illustrious father, who was then engaged in 
the construction of the Thames Tunnel, and 
he was appointed one of the assistant engineers 
to that celebrated work. He had a narrow 
escape from death in 1828, while engaged in 
superintending the works under the bed of the 
river, for the water broke through the roof of 
the excavated passage, and washed all those 
who were in it with tremendous rapidity up 
the shaft, a distance of more than three hun- 
dred feet. Many were drowned, but Mr. 
Brunel was thrown up to the surface of the 
pit, and was extricated without difficulty, 
though he sustained severe injury in his right 
leg, which caused him to walk somewhat 
lamely for the rest of his life. 

He next studied the construction of the 
steam-engine in the factory of Messrs. Bryan, 
Doukin & Co., of Bermondsey. In 1823 his 
father was consulted respecting the construc- 
tion of the Great Western Railway from London 
to Bristol, and thence to Milford Haven, in 
Wales, and to Falmouth, in Cornwall—such 
being the original projection. The old gentle- 
man, not possessing the requisite activity for 


* Copied by permiesion from Appleton Railway 
Guide.” 
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such an undertaking, recommended his son to 
the favorable notice of the projectors. This 
introduction was the making of the youthful 
engineer, who was soon afterward appointed 
to the task, and entered into it with extraordi- 
nary ardor. In those days there existed 


among the landed gentry and the aristocracy | 


very great hostility torailways, These demo- 
cratic institutions leveled alike hill and dale, 
the gentleman’s mansion and the peasant’s 
cottage, aud crossed an antique park with as 
little remorse as they did a wild heath. The 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, opened in 
August, 1830, had proved a trinmphant ref- 
utation of the old fogy calumnies and calcula- 
tions. The London and Birmingham line, 


then in process of construction, and the South- | 


western line, to Southampton, had been pro- 
jected. 

The progress of the railway system was 
becoming irresistible ; but the obstinacy of the 
red-tape aristoeracy became only the more in- 
veterate. No scheme ever encountered more 
violent opposition than the Great Western 
Railway. The preliminary surveys and esti- 
mates were made in the autumn of 1833, and 
the bill was introduced into the House of 
Commons by Mr, Charles Russell, on the 
opening of Parliament in 1834. It was, of 
course, referred to a committee, and evidence 
for and against it was taken. The most 
eminent counsel were retained for the pro- 
moters, as well as for the opponents of the 
measure; Sir William Follett, Sergeant Mere- 
wether, and Mr. Talbot being among the for- 
mer, and Mr. Jay, Mr. Wrangham, and others 
among the latter. The opinions of the most 
eminent scientific men were also taken as to 
the sufficiency of the estimates, and the works 
and the line of country selected by Mr. Brunel. 
Those who atiended this committee day after 
day, as the writer of this memoir did, were 
edified by the contradictory opinions given by 
such men as old George Stephenson, Dr. 
Lardner, Vignales, Wollaston, Giles, Robert 
Stephenson, Macneill, Faraday, and others. 
Every possible flaw was discussed, and every 
objection urged, This time the opponents of 
the bill were successful, and it was rejected 
on the ground that it did not offer a complete 
line to the public. This was, in fact, a griev- 
ous oversight. for the bill only asked for power 
to construct a portion of the line between 
London and Bristol. The law expenses of 
this application alone cost the promoters 
880,000. Next session (1835) an amended 
and complete bill was brouglit before Parlia- 
ment, and was carried through both Houses, 
in spite of the most determined opposition of 
the large landowners and the Tories. The 
latter were headed in the House of Lords by 
the Duke of Cumberland (the late King of 
Hauover), The opposition proved of no avail, 
and the bill became the law of the land, nt an 
expense to the promoters of about $200,000, 
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From that moment Mr. Brunel may 
be said to have lived on the road. He 
caused a traveling carriage to be con- 
structed, wherein he could read, write, 
and sleep at full length; in this he tray- 
eled night and day between London, 
Bristol, Plymouth, Cardiff, and other 
places, laying out the lines, and design- 
ing those numerous great works which 
have made the Great Western Railway 
the most perfect undertaking of its kind 
He, at the same time, un- 
dertook the construction of the Hun- 
gerford Suspension Bridge, across the 
Thames from Hungerford Market to Lam- 
beth; the formation of a railway from 
Merthyr Tydvil to Cardiff, in Wales, — 
and the construction of a very bold suspension 
bridge over the Avon, near Bristol. The 
latter was inteuded to carry a roadway from 
the summit of the St. Vincent's Rock (a height 
of about three hundred feet), to the opposite 
hill, called Leigh Wood, about the same height. 
There being uo ready communication across 
the river, on account of the rise and fall, and 
the rapidity of the current, Mr. Brunel caused 
a bar of wrought iron, eight hundred feet in 
length, to be made and hoisted into position 
from rock torock. A basket of wood, capable 
of containing four persons, was made to tra- 
verse this bar, and by this method the work- 
men and engineers were transported from one 
side of the river to the other—the least height 
from the high-water mark being two hundred 
and fifty feet. This suspension bridge lan- 
guished for many years for want of funds. 
The completion of the other works was ac- 
complished successfully and rapidly, for Mr. 
Brunel was not the man to let things go to 
sleep. He was next employed in the constrtic- 
tion of the Bristol and Exeter, the Oxford and 
Didcot, the Plymouth and Falmouth, Worcester 
and Wolverhampton, Cardiff and South 
Wales, and Yeovil aud Salisbury railways ; 
he was also appointed consulting engineer of 
the Tuscan and Sardinian railways. He pro- 
jected the Great Western steamship, which 
was built under his superintendence ; but on 
her passage down the Thames she caught fire; 
in the confusion and smoke Mr. Brunel missed 
his footing and fell into the hold, severely in- 
juring his back. He was removed to his house 
in Duke Street, Westminster, where he re- 
mained for some time under the surgeon’s 
hands; and though he recovered from the ac- 
cident, he never wholly got rid of its effects. 

He was concerned with Mr. Stephenson in 
the erection of the great Tubular Bridge over 
the Menai Strait; and was consulted on most 
of the great engineering undertakings of the 
day, and. especially that of the sewerage of 
London. During the Crimean war the gov- 
ernment commissioned him to erect a hospital 
at Renkioi, on the Dardanelles, capable of 
accommodating three thousand men, But 
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his latest and greatest work was the G 
Eastern steamship, whose triumphs he has 
lived to witness, He died of paralysis, 
natural result of the overtasking of his t 
and the undue excitement of the system. 
was aman of indefatigable industry and 
severance ; of unbounded reliance on his 
resourees; and of the greatest pers 
courage. He was small in stature, bi 
commanding aspect and manner; an indon 
ble will pervaded his actions, and he wa: 
markably active in his movements. He 
sessed the fortiter in re, though the suavit 
modo was too often wanting. He was ar 
veterate smoker, and at the commenceme: 
his engineering career was never withoi 
cigar in his mouth. -He—froquently wo 
twenty hours a day, and as frequently 
night; and the writer of this memoir 
known him abstain from going to bed an e 
week. With the exception of smoking, he 
temperate, and even abstemious, In 183 
married Miss Fanny Hersley, of Kensin; 
by whom he had one son. He was a mes 
of the Royal Society of London, of the 
stitute of Civil Engineers, of the Socie 
Arts, of the Societies of Astronomy, Geo! 
and Geography, and of many other sir 
learned bodies. Louis Philippe, King o! 
French, conferred upon him the Cross o 
Legion of Honor. His father having rece 
only the barren honor of knighthood, 
prefix of Sir“ did not descend to him; 
did he covet those artificial emblazonmen 
which men of small minds set so much s 
He hus passed away in the maturity of hi 
tellect, in the 54th year of his age, regrette 
a nation, and mourned by a large circ! 
friends. Of his qualities as an engines 
would be superfluous to speak. His v 
testify of him. But he has been conder 
by many for the extravagance of the meat 
employed to accomplish his ends, and cert: 
few of the shareholders in any of his 
schemes have much cause to congrati 
themselves on the amount of their divide: 
He had a remarkable narrow escape 
death on one occasion. He had invit 
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nile party to his house, and by way of 
sing the children was performing some 
ring tricks. One of these consisted in 
nding to swallow a piece of money and 
it out at the ear. He took a half sove- 
(a coin about the size of a half dime) and 
dit into his mouth, but so violently that 
tered the windpipe, wherg it stuck edge- 
Surgeons were sent for, but all their 
is to extract it proved fruitless. He re- 
ed two days in a state of choking, but at 
cured himself by means of a frame that 
aused to be constructed, which was so 
ived as to hold him upside down; and 
e in this position, by incessant patting on 
back, the obstinate coin was at last dis- 
d, and Mr. Brunel recovered from his 
inent danger. We believe this to be the 
known instance of a substance remaining 
e windpipe without causing death. 
e close the biographical sketch of this re- 
‘able man with the following anecdotes, 
1 from the London Guardian, which 
rate his boldness and presence of mind: 
Yn one occasion he was crossing in a 
et which, some years ago, hung from a 
stretched from rock to rock, answering 
yurpose of a suspension bridge across the 
1, at Clifton. Some hitch occurred in the 
ing, and the basket remained fixed in the 
le, swinging frightfully over the river, 
350 feet below. Brunel coolly climbed 
ope, disengaged the knots, and was drawn 
in safety. Audacity was one leading 
ire of Brunel's engineering character. An 
dote is related which illustrates this 
ingly. Brunel held views in contradiction 
ose of his brethren, as to the employment 
certain kind of Roman cement in railway 
e building. Other engineers objected to 
se, as it hardened too fast to allow the 
t to settle properly. Not so Brunel. 
ting to his own view, he used this mortar 
e of his first large bridges, constructed by 
| for the Great Western line. It fell soon 
its erection. Brunel entered the room 
e the directors were assembled in dis- 
ited conclave, to discuss the accident. 
ngratulate you, gentlemen, on the fall of 
bridge, was Brunel’s entry on the subject. 
igratuiate us! on an accident involving 
ter and the loss of £ ? war the 
y and amazed rejoinder. ‘Certainly,’ 
Brunel, coolly, ‘I was just about to put 


=o hundred bridges on the same prin- 
an 
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‘TI-Topacco ORGANIZATION.—ÀAn organ- 
on is now forming throughout France, and 
nen that give tone to society there belong 
, such as physicians, lawyers, savans, 
emicians, state councilors—all resolved 
age unceasing warfare on that enemy to 
ealth and pocket of man—the weed. If 
) reformers curtail its consumption, the 
t will be speedily felt in the publie rev- 
, for the annual income from that source 
> comes very near $40,000,000. 
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Ispon is a defense that can neither be 
ned nor surrendered, 
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THE WHITH, OR POLAR BEAR 


Tux following, related by a naval officer, at 
one time engaged in the search for the late Sir 
John Franklin, will serve to throw some light 
upon the powers of the White or Polar Bear 
(ursus maritimus). Accustomed to see those 
creatures caged and cramped in the Zoological 
Gardens, with only a smail pond to swim in, 
we can form no idea of the swiftness with 
which they move, either on land or in the 
water. The great length, breadth, and flatness 
of their paws afford a large surface whereby 
to apply their immense muscular power in 
progression, and is admirably adapted to the 
yielding surface of the snow, or to the safe 
passage over newly-formed ice. Were it not 
for this provision, the unwieldy weight of their 
bodies would be an insurmountable obstacle in 
pursuing their prey. 

From the deck of one of the Arctic ships, a 
white bear was seen cautiously approaching 
from the southward over the uneven surface of 
land and ice, stopping from time to time, and 
raising his black-tipped muzzle to sniff the air. 
The bear’s sense of smelling is highly devel- 
oped, the bones and membranes upon which 
the nerve of smell is spread being unusually 
large in proportion to his other organs of sense, 
and hence we find him trusting more to it than 
to sight. This is the cause of the peculiar 
attitude they assume when doubtful of objects 
before them. The head is thrown back, the 
nostrils dilated, the breath forcibly drawn in, 
and the body swayed from side to side. 


One of the officers snatched up his rifle, and 
started alone to shoot the animal. In order to 
avoid being seen, he made a circuit to obtain 
the shelter of some elevated portions of ice, 
and by so doing was a considerable distance 
from the ships before he could get within rifle 
shot. Many officers had by this time come 
upon deck, and two of them, seeing their com- 
rade single-handed, hastened to join him. 


Before they were many yards on the way, he 
fired. The white bear turned and dashed to- 
ward him at full gallop. There was no time 
to re-load, and nothing left but to run for his life. 

Away he went over the floe-ice at a terrible 
rate, the bear after him, greatly infuriated 
from the slight wound he had received in the 
skin of the back. The sight from the ship was 
one of great anxiety, although the officer was 
one of the best runners in the vessel. The 
bear gained rapidly upon him. His two mess- 
mates, who had gone forth to make a diver- 
sion, also ran as fast as they could, with the 
hope of coming within rifle shot before the 
victim could be overpowered. 

The suspense of the next few moments was 
intense, and exclamations of “ Run,, run for 
your life!’ and “ God help poor P. !” were 
heard from many lips. 

“Not the shadow of a hope, unless Mr. 
can pick the bear off with his rifle at a 
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few hundred yards,” said an old quartermas- 
ter. Every eye is steadily fixed upon the 
chase, till at last the bear is within a few 
yards of P——. Now he is close. His pon- 
derous paw is raised in the air. Crack went 
Mr. C ’s rifle, and the brute is arrested in 
his course for a moment, and the lower jaw of 
the animal, or rather the front part of it, is 
seen hanging down. The bali had taken 
effect, and at all events would prevent the use 
of his teeth; still, a blow from the fore paw 
would be sufficient to destroy life, if aimed at 
the head, and this is the point they attack in 
the seals, drawing the head backward and 
breaking the neck. The bear now turned in 
his agony, and, seeing his other antagonist, 
rushed toward him. A deep breath was drawn 
by all the spectators, the relief was so great 
when the animal turned away from his breath- 
less enemy. His new assailant was armed 
with a double-barreled fowling-piecs, loaded 
with ball. The distance grows less between 
them, and no report as yet reaches the ear. 
About twenty-five yards, and still no report. 
Can his gun have missed fire? No- he is now 
coolly dropping upon one knee and taking de- 
liberate aim. Ah! there is the flash, and now 
the report! The creature is down, and has 
rolled over. Look! he is up again, but only 
raised upon his fore leg. Now the officer is 
going close to him. Ah! there is another re- 
port, and the bear lies at full length upon the 
floe-ice, incapable of further mischief. And 
now the three hunters meet over the body of 
their victim. i 

“ Ah, man!“ said P——, “I felt my heart 
knock against my ribs as if it would beat a 
hole there; for l began to-think it was all over 
with me when I could hear the bear snort 
close at my heels. But for that shot of yours, 
C, I should be in a poor fix by this time.“ 

From that period an order was given that no 
one should leave the ship unarmed or alone. 

The Polar bear is capable of getting a living 
even when blind, as the following anecdote 
will prove, 

A traveling party had encamped for rest. 
The men were all of them stowed away in 
their blanket-bags, beneath the wolf-skin cov- 
erlet in their small tent. Suddenly a shock 
was given to the flimsy house, and suddenly 
down it came upon them with a great crash. 
In a moment they scrambled from beneath the 
coverings, and beheld a large white bear, qui- 
etly poking his nose among the articles upon 
the sledge. Not a moment was to be lost; an 
old bombardier of marine artillery dived be- 
neath the falien tent, and brought out a loaded 
gun, and placing it close to the bear's head, 
stretched him lifeless upon the ice. The party 
was much astonished at the animal’s standing 
inoffensive to be shot at. On examination, he 
was found to be totally blind, from cataract, in 
both eyes, and must for some time past have 
procured a living by scent alone. 
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A sailor who belonged to the crew of a ship 
employed in the whale fishery once undertook 
to attack a large Polar bear which he saw on 
the ice at a distance. It was in vain that his 
companions tried to persuade him to give up 
the design. He laid hold of a whale-lance 
and approached the bear; the bear was, how- 
ever, as brave as the sailor, and stood waiting 
for the attack. The sailor, seeing him so bold 
and powerful an animal, grew faint-bearted, 
and, after standing for some time motionless, 
took to his heels. The bear pursued him with 
enormous strides. when the sailor dropped the 
whale-lance, his cap, and then his gloves, one 
after another, to prevent the bear from follow- 
ing him. 

Bruin examined the lance, tore the cap in 
pieces, and tossed the gloves over and over; 
but, not being satisfied with his spoil, he still 
pursued the sailor, whom he would, without 
doubt, have torn in pieces, had not the rest of 
the crew, seeing the danger of their compan- 
ion, sallied forth to rescue him. The affright- 
ed sailor ran toward his comrades, who opened 
to him a passage, and then prepared to attack 
the hear. The bear was, however, as prudent 
as he had proved himself to be brave; for, 
after surveying the force of his enemies, he 
effected an honorable retreat. The valiant 
sailor, who had fled before his courageous 
enemy, never stopped for a moment in his 
flight until he had reached the boat, preferring 
to be laughed at for a coward rather than to 
remain and encounter the bear. Let the 
young remember that foolhardiness is not real 
courage. 


The Polar bear of average length, when full 
grown, appears to vary from six to seven feet. 
There are, however, instances on record of a 
much greater magnitude; for example, the 
specimen in the British Museum, brought 
home by Sir J. Ross, from one of his northern 
expeditions, measured seven feet eight inches, 
and its weight, after losing, it is calculated, 
thirty pounds of blood, was eleven hundred 
and thirty-one pounds; and another individual 
is described by Captain Lyon as measuring 
eight feet seven inches and a half, its weight 
being 1,600 pounds. 

The first and most striking character of the 
Polar bear, which distinguishes it to the eye 
of the non-scientific observer, is its color, which 
is of a uniform white, with a tinge of straw- 
color more or less prevailing. In its figure, 
though the limbs have the massive thickness 
peculiar to its race, there may be easily traced 
- a striking distinction, referable, no doubt, to 
its almost aquatic mode of life. The contour 
of the body is elongated, the head flattened, 
with a straight profile, the muzzle broad, but 
the mouth peculiarly small. The neck, which 
forms a most remarkable feature, is continued 
twice as long and as thick, if not thicker, than 
the head, which is thus thrown out far from 
the shoulders, so as to give it a poking air. 


The paws are of huge dimensions, and covered 
on the under side with coarse hair, whence it 
derives security in walking over the smooth 
and slippery ice. The fur is long and woolly, 
except about the head and neck, but of fine 
texture and considerable value. 

On the inhospitable shores where the Polar 
bear resides there are no forests to shelter him 
in their recesses; he makes the margin of the 
sea or the craggy iceberg his home, and digs 
his lair in the snows. of ages. 

His habitat may be considered as bounded by 
the arctic circle, below which he does not 
willingly pass. The northern and western 
winds, however, often drift numbers on ficat- 
ing islands of ice to the coast of Siberia and 
the shores of Nova Zembla. On the northern 
coast of America, also, down to Hudson's Bay, 
the present species is by no nieans uncommon. 

— ae 


A MODERN SOLOMON. 


A FELLow named Donks was lately tried at 
Yuba City, Cal., for entering a mizer's tent and 
seizing a bag of gold dust, valued at eighty-four 
dollars. The testimony showed that ho had been 
employed there, and knew exactly where the owner 
kept his dust; that on the night of October 10th 
he cut a slit in the tent, reached in, took the bag, 
and then ran off. 

Jim Buller, the principal witness, testified that 
he saw the hole cut, saw the man reach in, and 
heard him run away. 

I put for him at once,” continued the witness, 
“ but when I cotched him I didn’t find Bill’s bag, 
but it was found afterward where he had thrown 
it.” 

Counsel for the Prisoner.—How far did he get 
in when he took the dust? 

Buller,—Well, he was stoopin’ over, about half 
in, I should say. 

Coùnsel.— May it please your honor, the indict- 
ment isn’t sustained, and I shall demand an ao- 
quittal on direction of the court. The prisoner is 
on trial fur entering a dwelling in the night-time, 
with intent to steal. The testimony is clear that 
he made an opening, through which he protruded 
himself half way, and stretching out his arms, 
committed the theft. But the indictment charges 
that he actually entered the tent or dwelling. 
Now, yonr honor, can a man enter a house when 
only one half is in and the other half out ?. 

Judge.—I shall leave the whole matter to the 
Jury. They must jadge of the law and the fact 
as proved. 

The jary brought in a verdict of “ guilty” as 
tw one half of his body, from his waist up, and 
not guilty” as to the other half. 

Tho judge sentenced the guilty half to two 
years’ imprisonment, leaving it to the prisoner's 
option to have the “not guilty” half out off, or 
take it along with him. A judgment, we think, 
worthy of Solomon. 

The above reminds us of two men who owned a 
dog in partnership. One was fond of the dog, and 
desired to keep him; the other was anxious to have 
him killed, and thus save the tax. One day ho re- 
ported to his partner that he had shot his half, 
and he might do as he liked with the other. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE. 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 2 


To epucats is to draw out or eall forth the 
faculties. To TRAIN a faculty is to guide, 
control, and regulate its action until that 
action becomes habitual. Now to educate or 
to train a child, a dog, a horse, or anything 
else, it would seem to be of the utmost im- 
portance to understand perfectly the character 
of the being to be educated or trained. If a 
man were to undertake to drive a team of 
horses as many cruel men drive oxen, there 
would not be one pair of horses in a million 
that would not declare war against the master 
and eitber conquer him or run away from him. 
Moreover, horses differ from each other almost 
as much as they do from oxen in disposition. 
One horse can be managed only by careful, 
tender treatment; another horse is stiff-headed, 
coarse in qualities and disposition, and seems 
to require to be treated with a determined will 
and a stiff hand. Some oxen will bear club- 
bing over the head and almost constant whip- 
ping, while others would resent such inhuman 
treatment and become entirely unmanageable 
by such a driver. The same is true of dogs and 
every other sentient being that serves man. 

The mind of man is more complicated and 
refined in its quality and character than that 
of the lower animals, and requires a corre- 
spondingly nice and complicated mode of treat- 
ment; and if any one fact stands forth more 
than another in conjanction with this. anbject, . 
it is the need of as complete and thorough a 
knowledge of the being to be educated as can 
be obtained. That this knowledge is imper- 
fect among parents and teachers needs no 
proof. That it needs to be increased ten-fold 
will not be questioned; nor will it be ques- 
tioned by any who have given the subject 
eareful attention, that Phrenology, as an 
exponent of the mental nature of man, stands 
forth unequaled for its simplicity, comprehen- 
siveness, and availability. We should hardly 
be disputed though we were to say that it was 
the only system of mental philosophy which 
has any claim to confidence as a practical aid 
in gaining a knowledge of, and exerting a 
direct influence over, the human mind. 

Phrenology points out the capabilities of 
each peraon, what qualities require to be de- 
veloped and what passions repressed. It 
enables us to discriminate with certainty 
between the proud and the humble, the tur- 
bulent and the peaceable, the courageous and 
the cowardly, the generous and the selfish, 
the thrifty and the shiftless, the passionate 
and the cool-headed, the hopeful and the de- 
sponding, the cautious and the reckless, the 
cunning and the artless, the talkative and the 
taciturn, the reasoning and the weak-minded, 
the ideal and the practical, the witty and the 
sedate, those who are qualified for mechanics 
and those who would fail of success in that 
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department, those who are distinguished for 
the various kinds of memory, and those whose 
minds lose their knowledge about as fast as it 
is gained. Phrenology teaches, therefore, 
what arts and sciences, what trades and 
occupations, what particular branches of study 
a person can best succeed in, and lays the 
foundation for domestic training as well as 
scholastic education. It points out the true 
theory of prison discipline, and furnishes the 
only sound basis for tbe treatment of insanity, 
and teaches us what civil and criminal laws 
are required for the proper guidance and 
government of mankind, aud last, though not 
least, it gives a nobler elucidation of man’s 
innate moral powers than ever before had 
been known to the world. 

At present man ts but half educated at best, 
and that edueation has been badly conducted, 
because the first principles of the mind have 
not been generally understood. Thousands 
have spent the formatory period of their lives 
sweating over the classics or mathematics, or 
vainly endeavoring to become qualified for 
some profession or mechanical trade, and have 
failed to win respectability and secure their 
daily bread, and are thus made wretched for 
life. Some of these persons might have had 
vocations and became eminent, or at least 
respectable, could they have had in childhood 
such an analysis of their character and talents 
as Phrenology would have afforded, and been 
thereby directed to appropriate occupations. 
Many persons utterly fail to succeed in a 
pursuit to which selfish influences and igno- 
rance had devoted them. After a thorough 
apprenticeship and ten of the best years of 
their lives, by accident or in despair of success 
they have adopted a business without an 
apprenticeship, but a business which required 
the exercise of another class of faculties, and 
they have triumphed, not only over the want 
of training and experience, but over the em- 
barrassments of their condition, and have run 
rapidly up to distinction and wealth. 

We have many illustrations of ill-chosen 
pursuits and of changing, even in middle life, 
with decided success. One of the best portrait 
painters that a neighboring city can boast 
was raised a carpenter, and though he was 
always sketching with his pencil on the white 
boards upon his bench the portraits of persons 
and the outlines of objects, he still had no 
settled idea that he possessed artistic talent. 
He happened to be at a phrenological lecture 
of ours where he hed an examination, and 
was informed that he was naturally adapted 
to be a painter. He took the hint, laid aside 
the plane, and took up the pallet. Some ten 
years later we met him after he had been 
called upou to paint the portraits of three 
governors of his native State for its public 
gallery. He lived in a fine house, had 
acquired position, and was in a fair way to 
pecuniary independence. He was again 
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brought forward for examination in public, and 
a similar statement in regard to his talents 
was made, when he invited the writer to his 
house and gave a history of his career, and of 
the former examination, and openly and 
decidediy gave Phrenology the credit for ad- 
vising him to leave a pursuit which was odious 
to him, and to adopt one which has become 
not only a success, but the pleasure and pride 
of his life. $ 

In 1839, when Mr. Combe was lecturing in 
Philadelphia, he visited the House of Refuge 
for the purpose of studying the character of 
the institution. He was requested to examine 
the heads of several of the inmates, and to 
give his opinion of each in writing. One girl 
named Hannah Porter he described as being 
naturally tidy, a lover of order, and capable 
of excelling in music. After the subjects had 
retired, the descriptions were read. Mrs. 
Shurlock, the matron, remarked to Mr. Combe 
that he had made a signal failure relative to 
Hannah; for,“ said she, she is the most 
slatternly person in the house; and notwith- 
standing all our efforts to reform her in this 
respect, she continues in her disorderly and 
uncleanly habits. She has been turned away 
many times from good families where she has 
lived, because of her filthiness, and she is 
regarded as incorrigible by all who know her. 
Relative to her musical talent, although nearly 
all in the institution sing daily at family wor- 
ship, she has never been known to sing a note, 
and seems to take no interest in it.“ 

“I can not help it,“ calmly responded Mr. 
Combe; “she has large Order and Ideality, 
and is capable of exercising taste und being 
neat. She has Time and Tune large, and is 
capable of learning music. She has’ the 
developments, and they can be called out.” 
After Mr. Combe had retired, the girl was 
called, when the matron read the description 
to her, and remarked, Now, Hannah, the 
gentleman says you can be neat and learn 
music, and I wish you to try and prove 
whether he is true in his opinion or not.“ 
Mrs. Shurlock has informed us that the girl 
did try to sing, and in less than twelve months 
becamé an excellent singer, and the leader of 
the choir in the chapel of the institution. She 
also within the same time became one of the 
most neat and orderly in the same household, 
and these habits still continue with her years 
after her marriage and settlement in life. 
Had not this examination been made to 
encourage alike the girl in her efforts, and her 
managers to take the proper means to call out 
and train these faculties, she would have re- 
mained a careless, slatternly person, and in 
respect to music have heen mute for life. 
Now, neatness and order are a blessing to her- 
self and family, and her musical talent lends 
a charm and grace to her life. This fiat con- 
tradiction of the phrenologist; which her 
previous life and character had presented, left 
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him no consolation but the belief in the cor- 
rectness of the science and in the juatness of 
his conclusions ; and our informant, the worthy 
matron, appeared to take great pleasure in 
stating this triumph of the science, and re- 
joiced in the practical advantages derived from 
Mr. Combe’s predictions, which, at the time, 
gave him no little disoredit. 

Phrenology opens to the teacher and to the 
parent the primary elements of the mind. It 
informs them what are the native talents and 
the weaknesses of the child, and the proper 
mode of awakening dormant powers to activity 
as well as how to depress those which are too 
strong. It not only teaches the disposition of 
individuals, but what motives to present to 
those different dispositions to bring forth in 
them what is good and to restrain that which 
is bad, and how to induce obedience and im- 
part instruction successfully to those who are 
unlike in character and talents, though they 
may belong to the same family or stand in 
the same class at school. The contradictory 
traits of children may be played upon by the 
teacher or the mother who understands the 
true mental philosophy, with an ease and 
facility scarcely excelled by the skillful pia- 
nist in evoking from the instrument the most 
delicate harmonies, though the unskillful hand 
may make that instrument give forth the 
wildest jargon and discord. 
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TOADS, FROGS, AND 
A CURIOUS HISTORY. 


FISH. 


On the 29th of March last, while I was out 
upon my morning’s ride, I witnessed a most 
curious sight. As I approached a small, 
sheltered, shallow pond, I heard a great multi- 
tude of frogs vociferating notes of different 
varieties, that I think are only thus uttered 


at about this time of the year, and which had 


often caught my ear before, though I had never 
been able to see the oroakers while so engaged 
until now. I remembered how essy it is to get 
near our wildest eagles and hawks on horse- 
back, and that I had frequently shot them in 
this way, and it occurred to me these more 
foolish frogs could as readily be deceived by 
the horse and carriage; and then, too, I had 
shot the golden plover from a wagon, and had 
heard of its being Daniel Webster's method of 
enjoying field sports, until I was satisfied it 
could be done. The brete creation have no 
idea of numbers, and can not count. All these 
thoughts, just as thoughts will, flew through 
my mind in a couple of seconds, when I was 
wheeled up among the alders and some lest 
year’s blackbirds’ nests close by the side of 
the smooth water, and I sat within six feet of 
the gathering, which consisted of many bushels 
of green and yellow frogs, all engaged in an 
interesting but most unbarmonious concert. 
The place seemed literally alive with them, 
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and I counted fifteen or sixteen with their 
heads out within the space of two feet, while 
below the surface there seemed as many more, 
and the whole basin was equally thronged. 
The water was all in motion, and divided into 
little circles caused by tbe dilating and con- 
tracting of the throats of the delighted 
songsters, until it was not only filled with 
music, but with Hogarth’s lines of beauty, 
which went flashing, breakiug and fading in 
every direction over the smooth surface of tbe 
glittering pool. Upon close inspection I fonnd 
these creatures were depositing their eggs, and 
that there were already bushels of the little 
black, bead-like globes upon the water in con- 
glutinated masses, while they were, I suppose, 
being impregnated by the other sex. Ap- 
parently this gathering had been called for the 
sole purpose of thus propagating their race. It 
was muell the gayest day I have ever witnessed 
among the frogs, and J have no doubt another 
year must pass before they will again enjoy 
such another rejoicing, or I shall witness a 
sight so curious and ludicrous. All the toad 
family seem thus to deposit their eggs in the 
water, ineluding the tree toad. 

Lizards make their nests in the ground, and 
so do the snakes that are oviparous. Baut the 
toads and lizards shed their skins like the ser- 
pents, except that the toads pull theirs off with 
their feet and mouths, and eat them. I do not 
know that frogs ever make such changes of the 
outward garb, except it may be at the time 
they are being metamorphosed from the fish to 
the reptile, when we observe a change in their 
color. The tadpole is brown, while the new 
creature to which it is transformed when it as- 
sames the frog state is yellow, green, and spot- 
ted. Indeed, at this transformation, the whole 
animal in shape and everything else is changed, 
and after this there is nothing left to appear- 
ance of the tadpole. All the toad family are 
metamorphosie. The tail of the tadpole drops 
off, and is not absorbed as might be supposed, 
but goes when such an appendage can be no 
longer of use. The forelegs are formed 
previous to those of the hind, and are seen 
days before the shedding of the tail. The 
place where these tadpoles and frogs congre- 
gate has been familiar to me as far back as I 
can remember. For months every year it is 
entirely dry, and I have wondered how the 
frogs and kindred could live there, and why 
they did not migrate to the two other ever 
flowing streams which are upon either side, at 
the distance of not more than a quarter of a 
mile. It has been always the home of multi- 
tudes of the biggest kind of bull frogs, which 
every year bellow for a few weeks, and then 
disappear to parts unknown. I suppose when 
the place is dry they are buried beneath the 
tussocks and large grass, but we never find 
them, and no man ever heard a bull frog ex- 
cept when when he was entitled to be heard, 
and in his season of speaking. When he has 
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said his say he is done, and he withdraws from 
our view modestly to his place of retirement. 

We have a curious fish, which looks like 
a toad, and has the same expression of eye 
and countenance, while its form is that of 
a tadpole; it makes a nest, lays eggs, and 
watches over the same while hatching, and. 
protects the young until they can take care of 
themselves. 
fish. The nest is made generally in the mud 
under a pole, and is about one foot deep where 
the mother keeps, when she is as much dis- 
posed to protect her young, for which she is 
very jealous, by snapping and biting as though 
she were one of the canine family. They can 
bite quite as hard as the dog; the jaws are 
exceedingly powerful, so that the fishermen, to 
save their hooks, are compelled to break or 
unjoin them. They will live a long time 
after quitting the water. 

Besides this we have three other varieties 
which I think might be included in this family 
of toad fish. Two of them have small mouths, 
like those of the tadpole. One is covered with 
sharp spines, and is called the horned toad fish. 
The other has the faculty of inflating itself 
with wind until as tight as a bladder, and can 
be excited to this inflation by scratching its 
belly. Tts teeth are like those of the sheep. 
Another is found when dead only along the 
strand of the sea shore, and always when dis- 
covered has a dead duek in its stomach. 
Perhaps the fish is killed by being unable to 
digest the mass of feathers which cover the 
fowl, and that the light bird eauses the heavy 
fish to drift to the shore. The mouth of this, 
like that first named, is very large and frog- 
like, with long, sharp, hooked teeth, doubly 
set and each muscularly movable like those 
of some kind of sharks, and that of the fang 
of the rattlesnake, made so, I suppose, that 
they may the more readily disengage their hold 
when fastened to things too strong for them, 
and it would seem they are intended only for 
the purpose of catching these birds while upon 
and beneath the surface of the water. I have 
never known one of the fish found that did not 
contain a duck, and generally this a coot. I 
once saw a fish which was brought from the 
Pacific Ocean, called the frog-fish, that also 
had the toad expression of face, and the tad- 
pole shape, with four feet. It bedded in the 
mud and took its prey by stratagem, with a 
sort of line and pole fastened to ils head. On 
the end of this line was attached a false bait, 
which the fish would wave and dangle as we 
would flourish a bait to catch a pike, until the 
small fry were thereby coaxed directly into the 
aws of the hideous-looking reptile. 

I could name no other creature with an eye 
so wonderfully expressive as the common hop- 
toad, which, while engaged in watching its 
prey, is so beautifully sparkling and bright as 
to remind one of a living diamond, or I might 
say an intellectual jewel. 
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It is known as the toad, or oyster | 
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In approaching its game it at times will 
crawl with that peculiar kind of caution we 
witness in a pointer dog when coming upon a 
moving covey, and then again when thus en- 
gaged it will slowly and awkwardly walk, but 
its general motion is that of hopping with 
great quickness, and with long leaps, at times 
five or six feet at a bound. 

To get from them their greatest speed, which 
is very interesting. you have only to drag a line 
slowly on the ground after them, which they 
seem to imagine their great enemy the snake, 
while they will scream with fear and lead off 
at a tremendous rate, and at their longest 
strides, causing you to remember the old pro- 
verb, One who has been bitten by a serpent 
fears a rope’s end.“ 

They do not like much sun, and generally, if 
the day be bright, keep to their homes (each 
having his own, under boards, and near our 
doors and about our wells) until the approach 
of twilight, when they will come out, earnestly 
seeking water. Sometimes! have seen them 
perched upon the sides of the troughs drinking 
like little beasts, while their bright eyes were 
sparkling with delight. A constant supply of 
water should be kept within their reach. The 
hop-toad is the friend of the gardener and far- 
mer, and is entirely worthy of their friendship 
and protection, being harmless, and feeding 
upon worms and insects which are our pests, 
and which destroy our plants and fruits.— 
Germantown Telegraph. 
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TESSIE'S HAIR. 


BY JENNY LEITCH, 


I was looking through a drawer 
Filled with letters dim and old, 

Some brimmed o’er with love and kindness, 
Others very calm and cold. 

They who wrate them far are scattered—~ 
Bome beyond the restless sea— 

Bome are on tbe western pratriee, 
One beneath the cocoa tree. 


There were letters warm and loving, 
Bat as years away have flown, 
Those same hearts forgot to love me— 
Lips and letters changed their tone. 
When from out a folded paper 
Dropped a tress of glossy hair ; 
Twined about by feded ribbon 
Was this lock, so soft and fair. 


Ab! It stirred my heart's deep fountalns, 
And the tears brimmed up apace, 

For it brought so piain before mo 
Jessie's loving, earnest face. 


Years gone by she sent this token, 
From her home beside the sea, 
Folded up as I had found it, 
‘With the words, “ Remember me.” 
Now she sleeps without awaking, 
Underneath the valleys sod ; 
Our poor Jeasie’s earth-tired spirit 
Rests forever with her God. 
Bat of all old friends’ mementoes, 
Kind or loving, rich or rare, 
None have so much power to move me 
As this lock of Jessie's hair, 
For it seems as though I held here 
Of her very self a part— 
Better far than book or letter, 
Though the words came from the heart. 
Olden momories throng about me, 
From wy lips escapes a prayer, 
As I sit in dusky twilight, 
With dead Jessie’s golden hair. 
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are weakened and subdued, but so are all the moral and intellectual 
powers. The susceptibility of the nervous system is increased, 
because all organs become susceptible of impressions in proportion to 
their feebleness. A weak eye is pained by light which is agreeable 
to a sound one. Hence it may be quite true that religious admoni- 
tions will be more deeply felt by prisoners living in solitude than by 
those enjoying society, just as such instruction, when addressed to a 
patient recovering from a severe and debilitating illness, makes a more 
vivid impression than when delivered to the same individual in health ; 
but the eppearances of reformation founded on such impressions are 
deceitful. When the sentence is expired, the convict will return to 
society, with all his mental powers, animal, moral, and intellectual, 
increased in susceptibility, but lowered in strength. The excitements 
that will then assail him will have their influence doubled by operat- 
ing on an enfeebled frame. If he meet old associates, and return to 
drinking and profanity, the animal propensities will be fearfully ex- 
cited by the force of these temptations, while his enfeebled moral and 
intellectual powers will be capable of offering scarcely any resistance. 
If he be placed amid virtuous men, his higher faculties will feel 
acutely, but be still feeble in executing their own resolves. Mr. 
Wood admitted that convicta, after long confinement in solitude, shud- 
der to encounter the turmoil of the world, become excited as the day 
of liberation approaches, and feel bewildered when set at liberty. In 
short, this system is not in harmony with a sound knowledge of the 
physiology of the brain, although it appeared to me to be well admin- 
istered. 

These views are supported by the Report of Dr. James B. Cole- 
man, Physioian to the New Jersey State Prison [in which solitary 
confinement, with labor, is enforced}, addressed to the Board of In- 
spectors, November, 1839.” The Report states that “among the 
prisoners there are many who exhibit a child-like simplicity, which 
shows them to be less acute than when they entered. In all who 
have been more than a year in prison, some of these effeots have been 
observed. Continue the confinement for a longer time, and give them 
no other exercise of the mental faculties than this kind of imprison- 
ment affords, and the most accomplished rogue will lose his capacjty 


for depredating with success upon the community. The same influ- 


ence that injures the other organs will soften the brain. Withhold 
its proper exercise, and as surely as the bandaged limb loses its power, 
will the prisoner's faculties be weakened by solitary confinement.” 
He sums up the effect of the treatment in these words: While it 
subdues the evil passions, almost paralyzing them for want of exer- 
cise, it leaves the individual, if still a rogue, one who may be easily 
detected ;” in other words, in reducing the energy of the organs of the 
propensities, it lowers also that of the organs of the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties, or causes the convict to approach more or less toward 
general idiocy. Dr. Coleman docs not inform us whether the brain 
will not recover its vigor after liberation, and thus leave the offender 
as great a rogue after the close as he was at the beginning of his con- 
flnement. 

The Auburn system of social labor is better, in my opinion, than 
that of Pennsylvania, in so far as it allows of a little more stimulus 
to the social faculties, aud does not weaken the nervous system to so 
great an extent; but it has no superiority in regard to providing effi- 
cient means for invigorating and training the moral and intellectual 
faculties. The Pennsylvania system preserves the convict from con: 
tamination by evil communications with his fellow-prisoners, and 


prevents the otber convicts from kuowing the fact of his being in 
prison. It does not, however, hinder his associates who are at large 
from becoming aware of his conviction and imprisonment. The 
reports of the trial in the public newspapers inform them of these ; 
and I was told that they will keep a note of them and watch for him 
on the day of his release, if they should happen themselves to be then 
at large, and welcome him hack to profligacy and crime. 

The principles of criminal legislation now advocated necessarily 
imply the abolition of the punishment of death. 
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LECTURE X. 
DUTIES OF GUARDIANS, SURETIES, JURORS, AND AEBITRATOBS. 


Guardianship—aA duty not to be declined, though its performance Is sometimes repaid 
with iogratitude—The misconduct is often on the part of the guardians—Examples of 
both cases— Particular circumstances in which guardianebip may be declined— Duties 
of guardlans— They should study and sedulously porform tho obligations tnenmbent 
on them— Property of wards not to be misapplied to guardians’ own purpose Co- 
guardians to be vigilantly watched, and checked when acting Improperly—Care for 
the maintenance, education, and setting out in hfe of the warde Duty of suretyehip 
—Dangers incurred by ‘ts performanco—These may be lessened by Phrenology— 
Seldehness of those who decline to become sureties in any case whatever—Precaations 
ander which suretyship should be undertaken—No man ought to bind himself to sack 
an extent aa to expose himself to suffer severely, or to become surety for a sanguine 
and prosperous individual who merely wisbes to Increase his prosperity—Saretyship 
for good conduct— Precautions applicable to this—Duties of jurors Few men capable 
of their satisfactory performance—Sugges ions for the improvement of Jurios— Date s 
of arbitrators—Erroueous notlous prevalent on this snbject— Decisions of honest men 
Judgiug according to equity”—Principles of law ought not to be disregarded. 


Havine discussed the social duties which we owe to the poor and to 
criminals, I proceed to notice several duties of a more private nature, 
but which still are strictly social and very important. I refer to the 
duties of guardianship and surety. 

As human life is liable to be cut short at any stage of its progress, 
there are always existing a considerable number of children who have 
been deprived, by death, of one or both of their parents ; and an obli- 
gation devolves on some one or more of the members of society to dis- 
charge the duties of guardians toward them. When the children are 
left totally destitute, the parish is bound to maintain them; and that 
duty has already been considered under the head of the treatment of 
the poor. It is, therefore, only children who stand in need of personal 
guidance, or who inherit property that requires to be protected, whose 
case we are now to consider. We may be called on to discharge these 
duties, either by the ties of nature, as being the next of kin, or by 
being nominated guardians or trustees in a deed of settlement executed 
by a parent who has committed his property and family to our care. 

Many persons do not regard these as moral duties, but merely as 
discretionary calls, which every one may discharge or decline without 
blame, according to his own inclination; and there are individuals 
who recount some half dozen of instances in which trustees and 
guardians, after paving undergone much labor and anxiety, have been 
rewarded with loss, obloquy, and ingratitude ; and who, on the excul - 
patory strength of these cases, wrap themselves up in impenetrable 
selfishness, and, during their whole lives, decline to undertake such 
duties for any human being. 

It is impossible to deny that instances of flagrant ingratitude to 
guardians have occurred on the part of wards; but these are excep- 
tions to a general rule; and if the practice of declinature were to 
become general, young orphans would be left as aliens in society, the 
prey of every designing knave, or be cast on the cold affeotions of pub- 
lic officers appointed by the state to manage their affairs. 

While there are examples of misconduct and ingratitude on the 
part of wards, there are also, unfortunately, numerous instances of 
malversation on the part of guardians ; and those who are chargeable 
with this offense are too apt, when called to account, to complain of 
hardship, and want of just feeling on the part of their wards, as a 
ecreen to their own delinquencies. I have known some instances, 
indeed, but very few, in which children, whose affairs had been man- 
aged with integrity, and whose education had been superintended with 
kindness and discretion, have proved ungrateful; but I have known 
several flagrant examples of cruel mismanagement by guardians. In 
one instance, a common soldier who had enlisted and gone to the 
Peninsular war, left two children, and property yielding about £70 


a-year, under charge of a friend. He was not heard of for a consider- 


able time, and the report became current that he had been killed. 
The friend put the children into the charity work-house as paupers, 
and appropriated the renis to his own use. A relative of the soldier, 
who lived at a distance, at last got tidings of the circumstance, 
obtained a legal appointment of himself as guardian to the children, 
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took them out of the work-house, prosecuted the false friend, and 
compelled him to refund the spoils of his treachery. 

In another instance, both the father and mother of two female chil- 
dren died, when the eldest of the children was only about three years 
of age. The father was survived by a brother, and also by a friend, 
both of whom he named as guardians. He left about £3,000 of prop- 
erty. The brother was just starting in business, and had the world 
before him. He put £1,500 of the trust-money into his own pocket, 
without giving any security to the children; and, during the whole 
of their minority, he used it as his own, and paid them neither capital 
nor interest. His co-trustee, who was no relation in blood, was an 
example of generosity as strikingly as this individual was of selfish- 
ness. He lent out the other £1,500, took the children into his house, 
educated them along with his own family, applied the interest of the 
half of their fortune which he had rescued, faithfully, tor their benefit. 
and finally accounted to them honestly for every shilling. When the 
ohildren became of age, they prosecuted their disinterested uncle for 
the portion of their funds which he had mistaken for his own; and 
after a considerable litigation they succeeded in recovering principal, 
interest, and compound interest, which the court awarded against him, 
in consequence of the flagranoy of the case; but they were loudly 
taxed by him and his family with ingratitude and want of affection, 
for calling to a court of law so near and dear a relative ! 

As a contrast to this case, I am acquainted with an instance in 
which a body of trustees named in a deed of settlement by a mere ac- 
quaintance, a person who had no claim on their services through 
relationship, managed, for many years, the funds of a young family— 
superintended the education of the children—and accounted faithfully 
for every farthing that came into their own possession; but who, at 
the close of their trust, owing to their having employed a law-agent 
who did not attend to his duty, and to the children having turned out 
immoral, were sued personally for £1,000 each, and were involved in 
a very troublesome and expensive litigation. ` 

I mention these facts to convey to the younger part of my audience, 
who may not have had experience in such matters, an idea at once of 
the trouble and risks which often accompany the duty of guardianship. 
At the same time, I have no hesitation in saying, that I consider every 
man bound to undertake that duty, with all its discomforts and 
dangers, where the dictates of the higher sentiments urge him to do 
80. If one of our own relatives have been laid in a premature grave, 
nature calls aloud on us to assist and guide his children with our 
experience and advice. If we have passed our li ves in habits of sin- 
cere friendship and interchange of kindness with one not connected 
with us by blood, but who has been called, before the ordinary period 
of human life, to part from his family forever, we are bound by all the 
higher and purer feelings of our nature to lend our aid in protecting 
and assisting his surviving partner and children, if requested by him 
to do so. 

There are instances, however, in which men, from their vanity or 
more selfish motives, do not appeal, in their deeds of settlement, to 
their own rerpectable relatives and friends for assistance ; but name 
men of eminent rank as the guardians of their children, under the 
double expectation of adding a posthumous luster to their own names, 
and securing a distinguished patronage to their family. This practice 
is disowned by conscience and by just feelings of independence, and 
trustees called on in auch circumstances to act, are clearly entitled 
to decline. 

Suppore, then, that a case presents itself in which one of us feels 
himself justly required to accept the office of a trustee or guardian, 
under a deed of settlement—what is it his duty todo? Certain rales 
of law are laid down for the guidance of persons acting in these 
capacities, with which he should, at the very first, make himself 
acquainted. They are framed for the direction of average men, and, 
on the whole, prescribe a line of duty which tends essentially to pro- 
tect the ward, but which also, when observed, affords an equal protec- 
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tion to the guardian. It has often appeared to me, from seeing the 
loss and suffering to which individuals are exposed from ignorance of 
the fundamental rules of law on this subjeet, that instroction in them, 
and in other principles of law applicable to duties which the ordinary 


members of seciety are called on to discharge, should form a branoh 
of general education. 


After having become acquainted with our duties as trustees or 
guardians, we should bend our minds sedulously to the upright dis- 
charge ef them. We should lay down a positive resolution not to 
convert our wards, or their property and affairs, into sources of gain 
to ourselves, and not to suffer any of our co-trustees to do such an 
act. However tempting it may be to employ their capital in our own 
business, and however confident we may feel that we shall, in the end, 
honestly account to them for every shilling of their property—still, I 
say, we ought not to yield to the temptation. The moment we do so, 
we oommit their fortunes to all the hazards of our own; and this is a 
breach of trust. We place ourselves in cirenmetances in whioh, by 
the failure of our own schemes, we may become the instrnments of 
robbing and ruining helpless and destitute children, committed, as the 
most sacred charges, to our honesty and honor. If this grand cause 
of malversation be avoided, there is scarcely another that may not be 
easily resisted. 

After abstaining ourselves from misapplying the funds of our 
wards, our next duty is to watch over our co-trustees or guardians, in 
order to prevent them from falling into a similar temptation. Men 
of sensitive, delicate, and upright minds, who are not in the least 
prone to commit this offense themselves, often feel extraordinary hes- 
itation in checking a less sorupuloua co-trustee in his malpractices. 
They view the act as so dishonorable that they shrink from taxing 
another with it; and try to shut their eyes as dang as possible to mis- 
management, solely from aversion to give pain by bringing it to a 
close. But this is a weakness which is not founded in reason, but on 
a most erroneous view both of duty and of human nature. I can 
testify, from experience and observation, that a man who is theroughly 
honest, never objects to have his transactions examined with the 
utmost strictness. He is conscious of virtue, and is pleased that his 
virtue should be discovered; which can never be done so effectually 
as by a close scrutiny of his conduct. We shall, therefore, never 
offend a really good and trustworthy man, by inquiring habitually how 
he is discharging his duty. On the contrary, he will invite us to do 
so; and esteem us the more, the more attentively we watch over the 
affairs of our pupils. 

That steward whose account is clear, 

Demands his honor may appear; 

His actions never shun the light; 

He ts, and would be proved, upright. 

Gay's Fables, Part II., Fab. 6. 

On the other hand, if the organs of Conscientiousness be so defective 
in any individual, that he is tempted to misapply the funds committed 
to his care, he stands the more in need of being closely watched, and 
of having his virtue supported by checks and counsel; and in such 
circumstances no false delicacy should be allowed to seal our lips and 
tie up our hands. We can not give juat offense by the discharge of 
our duty in stopping peculation. If our co-guardian be upright, he 
will thank us for our sorupulosity; whereas, if he be dishonest, his 
feeling of offense will resemble that of a rogue at the officer who 
detects him and brings him to justice, which is unworthy of con- 
sideration. 

But even in this case, we shall give much less offense than we 
imagine. It it a fact, of which I am convinced by extensive observa- 
tion, that men in whom the organs of Conscientiousness are deficient, 
and who aré thereby more prone to yield to temptations to infringe 
justice. have very little of that sensibility to the diagrace of dishonesty 
which better constituted minds feel so acutely, and henee we may 
speak to them very plainly about their departures from duty without 
their feeling debased. But whether they be offended or not, it is the 
duty of their co-trustees to prevent them from doing wrong. 

lf the funds of our pupils be properly preserved and profitably 
invested, there will generally be little risk of great failures in the 
remaiuing duties of trustees and guardians. These consist generally 
in seeing that the children are properly maintained, educated, and set 
out in life. Every trustee will be more able to discharge these duties 
well, in proportion to the range and value of his own information. 
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For Life Ilustrated. "} 


IQUBTTH AND BAD MANNERS. 
FOR GENTLEMEN TO CONSIDER. 


MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS, 


cre is nothing so terrible as a breach of 
tte in this world of starch and paste-board. 
trust to your instinots of natural politeness 
here is any doubt, ran to your etiquette- 

To gentlemen, this rule is especially ap- 
le. 
't commit the unpardonable blunder of 
ing to a lady without an introduction. No 
r if her oollar is dropping off—no matter if 
ce mantle is detaching itself from the rest 
garments — unless you can find some one to 
uce you, it would be a fearful lapse of man- 
o address the lady. 
er offer the shelter of your umbrella to an 
wn female, if a sudden shower comes up, 
ou happen to be provided for. No! Don’t 
common humanity to have anything to do 
he affair. No matter if, in the words of the 
ered, it rains „ pitchforks with the tines 
vard.” Ten to one, if you venture any such 
offer, it will be refused with such a look. 
wood and crab-applea! who would want to 
go it twice? For it isn't proper” to walk 
the umbrella of a gentleman who has not 
soard. And ladies must be“ proper,” even 
risk of catching å cold which will last from 
urth of July to Christmas Day. 

same precautiol# must be observed in a 
ride in a railroad-car. It may be exceed- 
dull—it probably will be—to sit twelve 
1 hours beside a lady, without allowing the 
of your eye to wander in that direction, or 
g your lips, even to make a remark on the 
f the weather. But etiquette must be ob- 
„and if you were to say to her that the 
betokened a storm, she might be sufficiently 
ed to faint away. Then, where would you 


very cautious how you offer your hand to 
a lady out of a stage. It is a free conntry, 
she prefers going out head foremost to the 
method of descent, do allow her the privi- 
We have seen a gentleman's polite assist- 
refused with such a “vinegar and lemon- 
look, that we really thought he would have 
uite justified in giving the affronted dame a 
impetus into the street! 
are tired and sick of these nonsensical form- 
od out and dried rules. Are we to run to 
thorities to know when it is prop’r to sneeze 
hen tocough? Are we to wink and breathe 
wn only according to advice? A gentleman 
e a gentleman, and a lady will be a lady 
each and every circumstance, and we have 
bout as much confidence in the varnished 
e of “ manner” imparted to one who enfolds 
f in the prim maxims incalcated by soci- 
13 we have in a piece of veneered furniture. 
chip and scale off, and there is the original 
risible underneath ! 

like a gentleman who is not too polite to 
any little impromptu service to his fellow- 
res, and a lady who, instead of resenting 
terference with a frigid stare, says, Thauk 
with such a beam out of her bright eyes, 
ures you that she means it! There is a 
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pleasure in giving and receiving the most trivial 
attentions that ought to insure their more frequent 
repetition. Have a little faith in humanity. 
Take it for granted that the world’s intentions are 
kind, and you will be astonished to see how many 
good-natured individuals there are in it. But as 
for these formal people, who deal out everything 
by weight and measure, we would have them ban- 
ished to the North Pole at once. They have no 
! business to freeze us up, if they happen to prefer 
| the icicle temperature for themselves ! 


— 
THE AMERICAN 


“ Farumn, look up and see that flag, 
How gracefully it flies! 

Those pretty stripes—they seem to be 
A ratnbow in the akies.” 


BOY. 


It Is your country's flag, my son, 
And proudly drinks the light; 

O'er oceans’ waves, in foreign climes, 
A symbol of our might.” 


Father, what fearful nolse is that, 
Like thundering of the cloude? 
Why do the people wave their hats, 

And rush along la crowds?” 


“ It Is the noise of cannon, boy— 


The glad sbout of the tree: 

This is the day to memory dear 
Tu Freedom’s Jubilee.” 

“I wish that I were now a man, 
I'd fire my cauron, too, 

And cheer as loudiy as the rest— 
But, father, why don“ you ?” 

I'm getting old and weak, but still 
My heart te big with joy; 

I’ve witnessed many a day like this— 
Shout yon aloud, my boy !” 


“ Hurrah for Freedom’s Jubilee! 
God bless our nauve land 

And may I live to hold the sword 
Of Freedom in my hand!” 

„Well done, my boy !—grow up and love 
The land that gave you birth; 

A home where Freedom loves to dwell 
Is paradise on carth.” 


— 2 —— 


THE “HERO” OF THE REGIMENT. 


A rounge volunteer, by the name of H, not 
yet twenty years of age, a very quiet and unpre- 
tending character, was placed as guard over the 
guard tent, at Portland, Me., with strict orders to 
allow no one to pass either in or out. Our stal- 
wart youth shouldered his musket, and signified 
that he understood the order. Now, while he was 
pacing back and forth at the entrance of the tent, 
Lieut.-Colonel W — was conversing with a friend 
within. 

At length the friend bade the Lient.-Colonel 
good bye,“ and emerged from the tent. But 
there was no passing the guard. He made the 
attempt, but was thrust back. A second time he 
made the effort, but with the same result. He was 
pushed back a third time, when the Lieut.-Colonel 
stepped up and commanded H— to let his friend 
pass. H—— said it was contrary to orders, and 
he could not pass. Then the Lieut. -Colonel drow 
a pistol, cocked it, and leveled it at the head of 
H-—, saying he had a right to pass in and out 
when he chose. 

H — returned, Perhaps you have; but you 
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can’t pass nqw, unless you pass over my dead 
body.” 

The Lieut.-Colonel, who had from some cause 
lowered his pistol, leveled it a second time at the 
broad shouldered youth. He, nowise daunted, ex- 
claimed, in a determined voice? . Shoot ! and in 
the same instant he prepane 1 to charge with bayo- 
net upon the officer. 

At this critical moment twenty pistols were 
Pointed from the bystanders, attracted by the 
scene, upon the Lieut.-Colonel. He lowered his 
weapon and retired. 

Thus closed a scene which has made young 
H—— the hero of the regiment. His fame spread 
far and wide, and citizens in the neighboring city 
have been greatly excited by a desire to see the 
hero. 

The hero“ is a member of the Norway com- 
pany, one of the most splendi& in the country. 
The average height of this company is ö feet 10 or 
11 inches. 

From his childhood young H—— has gone by 
the sobriquet of Colonel.“ and, by my troth! I’m 
thinking the quotation marks will come off shortly. 


Po — 
PROFITS ON PATENTS. 


“ALTHOUGH it may be true that the great 
majority of the articles for which patents are 
granted do not yield to the inventors or their 
assignees any considerahle remuneration or 
profit, there is much money made by means of 
patents. Howe, the inventor of the railroad 
bridge, received a most fabulous income from 
the tariff paid him by railroad companies for 
the use of his improvement. Howe, the in- 
ventor of an important part of the sewing- 
machine, is said to have an ennual income 
from the tariff paid him by builders of sewing- 
machines for the use of his improvement. 
amounting to more than (wo hundred thousand 


‘dollars a year. 


At the late session of Congress an attempt 
was made to procure an extension of Morse’s 
telegraph patents, and the attempt was op- 
posed by Dr. Leverett Bradley. From Dr. 
Bradley’s memorial, in opposition to tbe ex- 
tension, it seems that the line between Boston 
and New York yields sufficient profits every 
three months to pay for building the line ! 
Stock has been issued for Jarge amounts more 
than the line cost, and on this artificially in- 
flated stock great dividends are made. 

The capital stock of the American Telegraph 
Company, for their line between Boston and 
Washington, is now $1,535,000, upon which 
the net profits amount to over 20 per cent. per 
annum. It is known that responsible parties 
will give bonds to build a line over the same 
route and stock it, to do the same amount of 
business now done, for $75,000. 

A dividend of cent. per cent. was paid, a few 
years ago, upon the inflated stoek of the 


greatest of the Western companies, after 


which the stock was multipligd by five, so as 
to amount to some millions. 
No definite statement can he made of the 
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amount of the present wealth of Professor 
Morse, as that is a private matter, which it 
might be deemed to his interest to keep from 
the public; but from what he has received 
from his patents, it ought to be very great. 
He must, however, nnder any circumstances, 
have realized an immense sum. From the 
large amount of very valuable telegraph stock 
Mr. Morse holds now, and from the highly 
valuable real estate in his splendid mansion, 
near the Fifth Avenue, New York, his estate at 
Poughkeepsie, and other property, it is clear 
that he is a rich man, ‘and his riches have been 
realized from his patents. He stands on the 
books of one of the telegraph companies, viz., 
the American Telegraph Company, as the 
owner of 1,007 shares of stock at $100 each, 
on which the net profits have been, the last 
year, from 20 to 25 per cent. (The stock of 
that company is over $1,600,000.) He is also 
the owner of a large amount of stook of other 
telegraph companies, owning the lines from 
Washington to New Orleans via Richmond, 
Charleston, Savannah, and Mobile; also the 
lines from New York to Buffalo, Louisville to 
New Orleans, and other lines. Mr. F. O. J. 
Smith, who owned one quarter of the Morse 
patent, sold that quarter, with stocks acquired 
from it, reserving a remaining interest of 
$75,000, for $300,000, as appears from the 
contract sale with the American Telegraph 
Company. : 

The reason why so great a number o 
patents are of no service to the inventors, or 
the world, is not in all cases because the in- 
ventions are valueless. Inventors, generally, 
are poor business men. They do not know 
how to put their inventions properly before the 
world. Some ask such enormous pricea for 
their inventions that nobody will attempt to 
bring them into use. The imaginative faculties 
are generally strong in inventors, and when 
they have produced that which they regard 
as a good thing, their imagination recognizes 
it as a harbinger of millennial glory, and, of 
course, for so great and good an invention mil- 
lione of dollars, they think, ought at once to 
be given them, otherwise they will hold it, and 
“a blind and selfish world” permits them to 
do so. Others, again, sell their patents to un- 
reliable, enthusiastic adventurers, without 
substantial means or business talent, and, of 
course, the invention falls to the ground, or the 
inventor is oheated out of his share of the 
profits. 

First-rate agents for the sale of rights 
generally demand a pretty high tariff for their 
services. We know some who demand one 
half the gross receipts for selling, and such 
men return to the inventor more money than 
those who offer to sell for a fifth ora quarter. 

It is a singular fact, that a great majority 
of the useful inventions have been made by 
persons not in the line of business to which 

\ the inventions stand connected. There is a 
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reason for this. Those who have been edu- 
cated to a business have become familiar with 
ell the growth and improvement of the ap- 
paratus and the processes of the trade, and 
stand before the vast accumulation with a 
kind of reverence which appalls modest people, 
and discourages the presumption of trying to 
surpass ali who have gone before them. On 
the contrary, the person who sees only the 
concentrated result of all past experience 
without any reverential vail over his vision, 
looke onward and upward, and discovers a 
wealth of truth yet undeveloped. Hence a 
linen-draper invents an improved pattern of a 
lighthouse for a storm-smitten reef, und takes 
the prize from all the building fraternity. 

We desire to say, in olosing, that many in- 
ventions of great value remain to be made, 
Fulton, Whitney, Morse, Goodyear, Howe, 
Blanchard, and M‘Cormick are not to stand 
alone in our history as great and successful 
inventors. 

Somebody will invent a successful locomotive 
wagon for common roads ; or a cheap and suc- 
cessful furnace, forge, and stove for burning 
bituminous coal, so as to consume the smoke, 
to relieve such places as Pittsburg, in this 
conntry, and Sheffield, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and other towns in England, from that 
sooty pall which ever hangs over them. 
Somebody will invent a method for carding 
and spinning flax, hemp, and other fibrous 
substances, with as much facility as we now 
do cotton and wool. Stockings, gloves, shirts, 
and drawers will be knit by machinery, com- 
plete, without a seam or finishing by hand; 
and we devoutly trust some method will be 
devised for destroying the worms which devas- 
tate our shade-trees in New York and Brook- 
lyn. He who will do any of these things 
cheaply, and thereby successfully, will reap 
both fame and fortune. No more at pres- 
ent.” 

ee 
STAND LIKE AN ANVIL. 


— 


BY BISHOP DOANE, 


Braun like an anvil!” when the strokes 
Of stalwart strength fall flerce and fast; 

Storme but more deeply root the oaks, 
Whose brawny arms embrace the blast. 


“Stand Uke an anvil!” when the sparks 
Fly far and wide, a flery shower; 

Virtue and truth must still be marks 
Where malice proves its want of power. 


“Stand like an anvil!” when the bar 
Lies red and glowing on its breast; 
Duty shall be life's leading star, 
And conscious innocence its rest. 


“í Stand like an anvil!” when the sound 
Of ponderous hammers pains the ear; 
Thine but the still and stern rebound 
Of the great heart that can not fear. 


Stand like an anvil!” notee and heat 
Are born of earth and die with time; 

The soul, like God, its source and seat, 
Ia solemn, stil], serene, sublime, 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


Ovr editorial brethren, as well as readers 
generally, will please bear in mind that “ Life 
Illusirated” has been merged in this JounnaL 
since June, and that the Joux var has been en- 
Jarged eight pages, to make room for the ad- 
ditional matter. Well-written articles, short, 
pithy, and of general interest, are solicited for 
publication from men and women in every 
section of our country, “including Canada,” 
as a cOtemporary graciously expresses it. 

Our friends will confer a favor by showing 
“Tur PHRENOLOGIcAL JouRNAL AND Lire 
ILLUSTRATED” to their neighbors, and solicit- 
ing their names as subscribers. Specimen 
numbers will be sent when desired. 


—ů— — — — 
RUTH'S MEDITATIONS. 


[KNEELING AND ROCKING THE CRADLE] 


Waar ts the Hide one thinking about ! 
Very wonderful things, no doubt— 
Unwritten bietory ! 
Unfathomable mystery! 
Yet he laughs, and cries, and eata, and drinks, 
And chuck les, and crows, and nods, and winks, 
As if his head were as full of kinks 
And curious riddles as any sphinx ! 
Warped by colic, and wet by tears, 
Punetured by pina, and tortured by fears, 
Oar little nephew will lose two years; - 
And hei never know 
‘Where the summers go— 
He need not laugh, for bell find it so! 
‘Who can tell what a baby thinks? 
Who can follow the goasamer links 
By which the manikin feels his way 
Out from the shore of the great unknown, 
Bllud and wailing, and alone, 
Into the light of day? 
What does he think of his mother’s eyes? 
What does be think of his mother’s hair? 
‘What of the cradle roof that flies 
Forward and backward through the alr? 
What does be think of his mother’s breast 
Cup of his life and conch of his rest? 
What does be think when her quick embrace 
Presses his band and buries his face 
Deep where the beart-throbs sink and swell 
With a tenderness sbe can never tell, 
Though she murmur the words 
Of all the birds— 
Words she has learned to marmur well? 
Now he thinks he'll go to sleep ! 
T can see the shadow creep 
Over bis eyes, in soft eclipse, . 
Over his brow, and over his Hpa, 
Oat to hie little finger-tips ! 
Softly sinking down he goes! 
Down be goes! Down he goes! 
[Rising and carefully retreating to her seat] 
Bee! he is hushed in sweet repose ! 


—— — 


Last winter, the Western pa pers say, a cow 
floated down the Mississippi on a piece of ice, 
and caught such a cold that she has yielded 
nothing but ice-creams since. To sweeten the 
cream we suppose it is only necessary that the 
cow be fed on sugar-cane. 


Ir is not the multitude of applauses, hut 
the good sense of applauders, which gives 
value to reputation. 


— 


AbvxxTIsXXEN Ts intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
thoy are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at onoe. : 

Txexs.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


Ocracon Warter-CurRE AND 


MANUAL-LABOR INSTITUTE, for beauty of scencry, 

pure sir, soft water, and for strict hygienic dict and treat- 

ment, is second to none. For particulars, addres, 

D. H. MAXSON, M. D.; Mrs. O. A. W. MAXSON, MD. 
Petersburgh, Rensselaer County, N. T. 


ELHO TIC WEATHER INDICATOR. 


Every farmer should have one of these peat and useful 
instruments, which foretell the weather from 12 to 24 
hours In advance. Mailed free, on receipt of 50 cents, by 
the manufacturers, LEE & CO., Newark, N. J. 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING UBE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Agencies in all the principu! Cites and Towns in the 
Unit-d Steg. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now manufacturing, and have on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent salesrooms, machines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Buitch, of the same patterns and at the same prices as their 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines, thus affording 
the public the advantage of comparing the atliches of the 
two leading muchines and exercising their own judgment 
as to tnelr respective merits. This is the only company 
that manufactures both kinds of machines, aud therefore 
the only one that can offer this privilege to the purchaser. 


Save Your Carprets—Import- 


ANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS.—In laylog down your 
Carpets, don’t forget Harrington's Patent Carpet Lining, 
for laying under Curpeis and Oil Clotha, to protect them 
from the nail-heads and any unevenness in the floor. It is 
made of two layers of heavy elasiic paper, with a layer of 
colon between. It is a muffler of sound, and will cause 
a carpet to weur twice as long. Send for a circular, 

Sold hy all the principal Carpet deaters. 

N. T. Carpet Lining Co.—eole manufacturers, 440 Pearl 
Street, near Chamber Street extevsion. 

J. R. HARRINGTON, Agent. 

Also manufacturers of Cotton Batis, Twine, Matiressea, 

and Bed Comforters. 


$5 Savep.—$1 27 Procurss 


Post-rari Bursortsers. Patent Press and Book for 
copyiag business letters instantly and perfectly. 
bolesale Agents and Canvassera wanted, 


For particulars, address, with samp 
Gre J. H. ATWATER, vidence, R. I. 
Books. 


Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised in our JovrNats, by remitting us the amount 
of the price of tie book in money or postage stampa, will 
have it prompuy forwarded by mail, free of postage. 

Addrese FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


A New Edition of 


How to Get a Patent. 
This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
bas undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 
New Patent Law Entire, 


in whieh many important changes have been 
made. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
FowLXR anp WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


6,000 AGENT WANTED, TO 


sell Six New Inventioxe—two very recent, and of great 
value to families; ali pay great profits to Agents. Send 
four stamps and get eighty pages particulars. 

ot EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


NEW 
Exrotro-Gatvanic BATTERY, 


CELEBRATED FOR THE OUBING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAH DISEASES, 

‘WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 

Putog, $10. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


$1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00. 


ONE DOLLAR sent to FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 303 Kroadway, New York, will secure, 
by return of Arat mail, Phonographic Books, 
from the study of which you can, without a 

6 teacher, become a practical Verbatim Raporter. 


jtizea by (GO gle 


‘OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
FowLER anD WELL?’ 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY 


Our patent business ls conducted by Mr. Thomas P. 
How (author of the well-known and popular synopsis of 
patent law, “ How to Get a Patent”), aided by an able and 
experienced corps of assistants, both at home and abroad. 
ELEVEN years of experience (on the part of Mr. How) in 
the business, and the residence at Washington of an emt- 
nenty careful and efficient examining agent, formerly em- 
ployed in the Untted States Patent Office, and farntilar 
with its details, enable us to offer to inventors unusual 
facilites for the transaction of their business. When it 18 
considered that a patent of ordinary value is worth sev- 
eral thousands of dollars, lt ls unnecessary to say that the 
careful management of an application therefor is a matter 
of great importance to the inveulor, especially when it is 
known that hundreds of applications are rejected entirely 
in consequence of not being properly propared and pre- 
sented. To perform this service in a manner safe to the 
iu ventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and understanding of mechanical action, 
years of experience and careful deliberative consideration, 
Our patent business has been under its present mansge- 
ment since the latter part of the year 1956, during which 
time it has increased to several times ita previous magni- 
tude, aad a large portion of it lately bas consisted of cases 
involving severe contesta, and the discussion und solution 
of difficult and untrodden questions of patent law, both in 
the Patent Office and before the Judges of the United 
States Circuit Court 


Apvice IN REGARD TO THE NOVELTY AND PATENTABIL- 
ITY OF AN INVENTION 


ls given free of charge upon receipt of suficient desorip- 
tlon and sketch or model. In a majority of cases our 
knowledge of previous inventions enables us to give satis- 
factory information to inventors without the expeuse of 
special search. 


PEELININARYT EXAMINATIONS 
are, however, made in cases which involve considerable 
doubt, ior the usual fee of five dollars, except in cases of 
extreme and unusual co piication and difficulty. These 
ekamlnauons are carefully made and elaborately re- 
ported. 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 
are prepared by us with great care, not only to obtain a 
patent, bat alao to protect the Inventors when the patent 
shail have been securod. Particular attention is paid to 


APPEALS AND INTERFERENOES, 


and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which have heen rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual foe of five dollars. Many applications which 
have been refused either from the want of proper present- 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the deparimen 
might with ekillful management by an experience 
solicitor be prosecuted to a successful issue—a fact whicn 
is proved by constant experience. 


Applications for extensions and reissues, additional im- 


provements and caveats, promptly and carefuily st- 
tended ta. 
Centraliy located in our commercial metropolis, and 


having au able and experienced agent at the sest of Gor- 
ernment, we are able to offer more than ususi facilities for 
the transaction of business in this country in relatioa to 
patenta ; while our arrangements abroad enable us to se- 
cure foreign patents on the most sutistactory terms. Our 
present arrangements are such that we hope for the future 
w keep with toe demands of the pablic for our ser- 
vices, and it shalt be our purpose to attend with care and 
promptness to the wants of inventors. Communications in 
reference to inventions, patents, or patent law carefully 
considered and promptly attended to. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT.— ACTIVE, INTEL- 
LIGENT YOUNG MEN, who have been thrown out of 
situations by the war, cau hear of EupLoyuent which, 
by proper e ara oan be made profitable, by addressing 

'OWLER D WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. [Ave., | 
Advertisements. IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, AT TEN CENTS 


MONTHLY PARTS, AT FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
WILL MAKE A 
Large, Handsome Sve Volume of 833 Pages, 
BYERY SIX MONTHS, 
The First Volume will be Illustrated with 
MAPS, AND FINE STEEL PORTRAITS OF LIEUT.- 
GEN. SCOTT, BRIGADIER-GEN. ANDERSON, 
MAJOR-GENS. FREMONT, DIX, BUTLER, 
BANKS, PRESIDENT LINCOLN, GEN. 
CAMERON, GOVERNOR SPRAGUE, 
JEFF DAVIS, BRIGADIER-GEN. 
MoLELLAN, AND OTHERS. > 


THE REBELLION RECORD, 


EDITED BY FRANK MOORE, 
AUTHOR OF “DIARY OF THE AMERICAN BEVOLUTION.” 


It is the only Imparttal, Systematic, and Properly Di- 
gested History of ie pay 


GREAT SECESSION REBELLION, 


Contalning all the Documents, Speeches, Messages, Seoes- 
ston Ordinances, Proclamations, Rumors, Incidents, 
Patriotic Songs and Ballads, together with Graphic 
Accounts of the Movements of Troops, both at the 
North and South. 


From the Lon. Edward Everett, 
“e I consider the ‘Record’ a very valuable publi- 
cation. I bave sent the two monthly numbers to Mr. 
Charles Adams by the last steamer. * © +r” 


Prom the Bufalo Daily Courter. 


“This is a timely publication. Everybody, of course, 
reads the history of the time in the newspapers, but in the 
‘t Record’ a consecutiveness is given to the heteroge eous 
material which tbe Press daily furnishes, and it is pat in a 
shape well adspted for preservation.” 


From the Philade'phia Press. 
“A work of permanent value and Interest.” 


From the New York Tribune, 


“As a work of present and fawre reference, it will 
prove very acceptabie.” 


From the New York Courter and EFnguiror. 
“Every intelligent person will appreciate it” 


From the New York Times. 

“There must be a very general wish to preserve the 
atory of this great epoch in the national life: but to do sọ 
without the aid of a publleat on like the present, lt would 
be necessary to preserve a flle of dniiy papers—a chroalele 
far too voluminous. * * + Mr. Frank Moore digests in 
ita pages all there Is of value or interest in the Journals of 
the country. * „ We can not speak too bighty of the 
industry and sound judgment the work displays.” 


From the Philidelphia Chronicle. 

“The preservation of many of the authenticated stato- 
ments and official papers Is a great present conventen 
and will, when the work shail have been completed an 
bound, prove in the future a valuable memo! of an era 
that shall live in history perpetually.” 


From the New York Independent. 

“Every one who wishes a complete record of tho stir- 
ring events now wanspiring. should procure this weekly 
serial. In a small cumpass it gives the contents of a dozen 
dally newspapers. 


From the Boston Travacript, 

“Tt is quite indispensable for reference, and forms one 
of the most remarkably specimens of current history over 
published. We avviso thoee wbo would preserve 
ponder the authentic chronicle of “the Second War of 
American Independence,” to pussess themselves of this 
valuable and interesting serial.“ 


From the Boston Commercial Bulletin. 

‘Those desirous of preeerving in permanent form for 
reference a record that will be of real value, will fnd this 
to be one that is carefully prepared and arranged.” 

From the National Intelligencer. 

“While making this ‘Record’ the depository of ‘ facts 
sifted from rumors and guesses,’ Mr. Moore adds to these, 
ita staple contents, a well-agsorted compliation of authenue 
speeches, dispatcnes, and proclamations, as well as of 
leading articles taken from influential papers. Acting, 
moreover, on the rinciple that ‘ posterity loves detaia,’ 
the editor of the‘ Diary’ gathers in its pages the song. 
bailada, and fugitive leaves’ which are destined to form 
the materials that must be consulted when the time shall 
come to write the history of this momentous struggle.” 

G. P. PUTNAM, PoTieE xn, 
532 Broad way, Now York. 

%% Ciroulars, with a list of the contents of Parts 1., IL, 
and III. (one half the volume), are now reaoy, and can 
be had on appiicadon. 

Book Agents and Canvassers are wanted to sell 
thie work. Liberal commissions given. ° 
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THE AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 

NEW VOLUME. —ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
PEICE NOT INCREASED. 


With the Jorr Noses, 1961, commenced the Turarr- 
Fovsru VoLuur of the Aumetoan PARENOLOGICAL Joux; 
WAL. It was enlarged by the addition of eight pages 
of reading matter, thus giving, for the same price as 
heretofore— . 

TWENTY-FOUR PAGES MONTHLY, 
INSTEAD OF SIXTEEN. 


The Tmarr-Fovsru VoLvxa of the American PHRES- 
NOLOGIOAL JOURNAL opened with several 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 
in addition to those which have already rendered it so 
eminently popular and useful. 
PHEENOLOGY 
will still, very property, farm a leading featare, and will, 
as heretofore, engage the pens of the leading Phrenologists 
of America, who will explain and illustrate its philosophy, 
and show its application to alt the practical interests and 
pursuits of the Human Race. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in their connection with Phrenology and with the Laws 
of Life, wiit be thoroughly, but popularly treated, amply 
illustrated, and made Interesting and profitable to all; our 
motto, A sound mind tn a healthy body,” being kept 
constantly in view. 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 
in {ts relation to Phrenological and Physiological Science, 
Will receive the attention its importance demands. 
MECHANICS, 

As at least one balf of the wealth of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Constructiveness, the 
various mechanicc! arts will be encouraged, new inven- 
tions explained, and illustrated with spirited engravings. 

EDUCATION 
will ocoupy much attention, especially Home Education 
and Self-Culture, and just that kind of knowledge which 
the parent needs in the discharge of his or her duties, will 
be liberally twparted. Tax Youna, also, will aud the 
Jouena. a friend and foster-fatber, to enceurage them in 
virtue, shield them from vice, and prepare them for use- 
falness and suecess in life. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Sketches, Reviews, Poetry, Varieties, etc., will help to 
make up what is acknowledged by our cotemporaries to 
be one of the Best Popular Jouruals in the World. 
ENGRAVINGS, . 
embracing portraits, animals, views, machinery, etc., more 
numerous and beautiful than heretofore presented. will 
commend the new volume to all readers of good taste. 


ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 
In connection with the large amount of reading matter 
which we give, and the extremely low price of our 
JouRNAL, Ought to insure us at least, 
FIFTY THOUSAND 
subseribers for the forthcoming volume. Shall we not have 
them? A lltue effort by each reader will procure them. 
OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS— 
all persons interested in Human Progress—are invited to 
add in the circulation of the PxANOLOGTOAL JOURYAL. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 

Single Copy, Monthly, One Year.................. $1 00 
Ten Copies, to separate addresses, if desired....... 5 00 

Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitled 
to an extra copy gratis. 


Add six cents a year for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
806 Broadway, New York. 


Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications, 
Bend for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 


Sent id by the first mati, to any Post-Office in the 
8 Fate Stutes or Canada. 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Compr's Lectures on Porenorocy. Illustrated. 61 25 
ConstitvTion or Man. By George Combe 87 
Dzraxox or Purenotoay. By Boardman 8 ET 
Epvcation Compiete. Self-Culture, Memory, eto. 
Epvoatiox, founded on the Nature of Man 87 
Lrasoxs ox PurkNOLOGY AND PUrS1IOL Orr. 
MakRTA Ox, I History and Philosophy...........- 15 


MEMORY AND SELr-IMPRGVEMENT.......0cceeseees 87 
MENTAL Screnor, Weaver’s Lectures on 7 
ParenoLoey Provan AND ILLUSTRATED........... 1 20 
BELE-CULTURE AND PERFECTION or CAHARAOTEE.... 87 
Seur-Instevctor IN PurenoLoor. New Edition.. 50 
Wonxs or GALL on PRHXXXOLOOr. 5 vols. 7 00 


WORKS ON WATER CURE. 


CAILDRRN ; their Hydropathle Management. 
CHoLegRa ; Ite Canses, Prevention, and Cure 80 
Consumption ; its Causes and Proper Treatment... 87 
Coox Boog, Hydropathic. Ful! of good Receipts.. 87 
Domzatio Paacricz or Hrpgopatuy, Johnson's... 
Fasity Pursior Ax, Hydropathic. By Dr. Shew... 
Hypgopaturo Excravorepta. By Dr. Trall....... 
Hypnopatur F; or, Water-Care. By Dr. Shew..... 
Puitosopar or Water-Curn, clearly expounded.. 80 
Peacrios or WATRA-Cunx, briefly explatned...... 80 
Rraurrs or HyDROrATRr, its advantages shown... 87 


Warkz-CU RR in C nao Diseases. Dr. Gully... 1 50 
Warka-Cuzx rox tae Mittion, By Dr. Trall..... 20 
Warzz-C UR In Evar Known Disx As . BT 


Warenr-Cure Maxvat, giving brief directlons..... 87 


WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 
Oomsx’s PoratoLocy. The very bes. aie 87 
Dicgstion, Phystology of. By Dr. Andrew Combe. 30 
Famity Gyunasicm. Fully Illustrated. 
FamLr Dentist. 


Useful and {netructive.......... 87 


Foon Ax p Dirt. A standard work of reference. . . 1 25 
Favurrs anD Fartnacga the Proper Food of Man... 1 25 
HA ADrraur Descent; its Laws and Facts 87 
Ixranor; or, Management of Children seco 87 
.NArunAT Laws or May. By Spurzheimm 80 
PurLosorny or Sackep History. Dr. Graham... 2 00 
Prrsrol or, Animal and Mental. Ilnetrated..... 87 
Soser AND Tewpaeats Lire. Louis Corn aro . 30 
Tue Sorxnor or Humax Lire, By Dr. Graham.... 3 50 
Tus Swepien Movement-Curx, By Dr. Taylor... 1 25 
Vsorran.e Diet, discussed and spproved......... 87 
MESMERISM—PSYCHOLOGY. 
Execrnroan Peycnoocy. Best work on the subject 87 
Fasornatiox ; or the Philosophy of Charming..... 87 
Lin zART or Meswernise AND PsTOHOLOOT. Complete 8 00 
Macrocosx ; or, the Universe Withont......... . 87 
PRILOSOor RT or Mraunkrex. By Dr. J. Bovee Dods 30 
Perchoroor; or, the Science of the Sou. 80 


. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Anis arp Arps ror Youre Wonxx. Good Work. 
Detia’s Docroxs ; or, a Glance Behind the Sceues. 
Domxstio Ammas ; a Manual of Stock Husbandry 
Feorr Ourxuzx ron tax Mittiox. Hand Book.... 
Hints Towarp Reforms. Lectures, Addresses, eto 
Homa ron ALL; the Gravel Wall Mode of Building. 
Hors AND Hetrs yor rue Youne. Rev. Mr. Weaver 
How ro Warre; a Pocket Menual of Composition. 
How ro Tax; a Pocket Manual of Coaversatton.. 
How ro BRAVA; a Pocket Manual of Etiquette... 
How ro po Buarngss; Manual of Practical Affairs. 
Hann- Booxs ror Home Improvement. The 4abore 
INMOBTALITY TRIUMPHANT, Philosophical. 
Savine arp WAETINOo. Home Economy Illustrated 
Tae FAX; a Manual of Practical Agriculture..... 
Tre GARD ZX; with Lists of Flowers and Shrubs... 
Tae Hoves; a Manual of Rural Architectare....... 
RUnal. Mangas. In one large vol., Illustrated. 
Wars or Live; Right Way and Wrong Way...... 


The above includes but a portion of our publleatlons. 
Send for a catalogue containing a full list. 


Agents wanted. Terms erat. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 806 Broadway, New York. 
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WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


NEW VOLUME.— ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
FRIO NOT IXORRASED. 


With the Juty Noweee, 1861, commenced the Turt- 
Sxcoxp Vorvrr of the Warex-Cone JovenaL. It was 
enlarged by the addition of eight pages of reading matter, 
thus giving, for the same price as herctofore, 

TWENTY-FOUR Paers MONTHLY, Insrxan or BIxTEEN. 

Tas Warten-Cozm Jourwax should be read in every 
famlly, because 

It was the first journal in the world to bring before the 
people knowledge of the true System of the Healing Art. 

It advocates the only possible basis for the enduring 
prosperity and improvement of the Human Race. 

It teaches the Sick how to recover Health. 

It teaches those in Health how to avoid Disease. 

It vnſolds the true sclenco of Human Life, 

It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It enables you to dispense with all Drag Medicines. 

Itenables you in most eases to be your own Physician. 

Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things. 

It tends to the correction of all Injurious Habite, 

Its influence in society js in all respecta Reformatory. 

Its teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 

The best advice that can be given to Persons in any con 
dition of Life can be summed up in three words: 


t=" Pexserve Your Hearta. 


To Get Ricb.................. PRESERVE Your Hearn. 
To Enjoy Animal Life.........Paearrve Youn HAAIxI. 
To Do Go... ... Pazseevs Your Heatran. 
To Acquire Knowledge........Presmavez Your Hearn 
To Attain Eminence. . PRxsxuvx Your HEALTH, 

Let, thea, the Preservation of Health be tho great oon - 
cern, the paramount business, of life. 

From no publication can you gain so much valuable in- 
formation relative to the Laws of Life aud Health, as 


THE WATERCURE JOURNAL. 


In it the true nature of disease is fully and rationally 
explained, aud one of its principal objects is to teach 


HOW TO KEEP WELL. 
But as some from hereditary affecttons or supposed unse 
voidable causes do not enjoy health, one department of the 
Joux L is devoted te articles relative to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may learn 


HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEALTH. 

Tos Warer-Coas Jovgna will clearly present all 
subjects councoted with Dtet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleantt- 
ness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Occupation, eto. 
Hydropathy is fully explained, and its application to all 
known dieeases pointed ont. 

If you are sick, and desiro to be well, 

Read the Water Cure Journal. 

If you are well, and desire to avoid disease, 


Read the Water-Cure Journal. 


If you would know the true sclonce of Human Life, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 


It you would learn the injurious effects of Drugs, 
Read the Water-Care Journal. 

If you would understand the conditions of Health, 
Mead the Water-Cure Journal. 

If yon desire to dispense with the services of a Physician, 
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COTTONIZED FPLAX—FIBRILIA. 


IMPORTANCE OF RECENT DISCOVERIES TO THE 
WORLD.—LYMAN’S NEW PROCESS.—ADAPTA- 
TION OF FLAX 4 A PAPER STOCK. 


Axon the processes recently applied to the 
disintegration of flax, hemp, and other fibrous 
plants, and the preperation of the product for 
textile purposes, the most efficacious, and by far 
the most economical, is that discovered by Mr. A. 
8. Lyman, of New York, and lately patented in 
several European conutries and India, as well as 
in the United States. The principle of this inven- 
tion consista ina highly ingenious application of 
the explosive power of steam to the separation of 
the fibera of all vegetable materials. In all 
fibrous plants, such as flax, hemp, cane, oto., when 
freshly out, sap, or if dry, after being soaked a 
short time, moisture is found to be minutely dis- 
tributed throughout the entire structure of the 
plant This simple element it is which ia con- 
verted into an agency of immense but easily 
regulated power, fur the complete disintegration 
of fibrous plants of any and every description. 
The modus operandi consists in the use of a 
strong iron cylinder, say twelve inches in diameter 
and twenty-four feet long, having a valve at 
either end, carried by an arm moving on a center, 
so that the end of the cylinder can be thrown open 
to its full area. This cylinder being more than 
half filled with flax or hemp recently out, or 
charged with moisture by being soaked for a brief 
period, the valves at the ends of the cylinder are 
closed, being made steam-tight, and, by means of 
a pipe from a boiler, steam is supplied to the 
cylinder of any required pressure to the square 
inch. In a few minutes the moisture in the hemp 
or flax is raised to a temperature above that 
Fequisite for becoming steam, but it can not be 
converted into steam, being controlled by the 
pressure of the steam which already fills the 
whole available space for steam within the oylin- 
der; the valve at the mouth of the cylinder being 
now let loose, the confined material is disobarged 
from it with a loud explosion, and being suddenly 
projected from the cylinder, where it was under a 
pressure of 200 lbs., into the atmosphere at a 
Pressure of only 16 lbe. to the square inch, the 
heated moisture within the fibrous material in- 
stantaneously flashes into steam, rending and dis- 
integrating the material as completely and 
minutely as the moisture was distributed through- 
out its fibrous structure. 

In the case of flax and hemp it is found that 
this process of blowing separates in the most com- 
plete manner the fiber from the shove or woody 
portion of the plant, from which it is then freed 
by being passed through an ordinary burring 
mill; and being afterward washed in a mild 
alkaline solution, it can be carded and used in 
combination with either wool or cotton, or both, 
and as well for felting as for spinning purposes. 
In this condition the fiber, thus simply and inex- 
pensively prepared, is applicable to many valuable 
uses taking the place of wool with equal utility 
and at not more than one third of its cost—and of 
cotton, in thoee fabrics in which it is combined 
with other textile sabstances, with equal advan- 
tage and at a very large reduction on the cost of 
cotton. When, however, the flax fiber is subjected 
to a second blowing proces, it is found to be 


minutely subdivided in a natural manner into its 
ultimate or component fibers, which are ascertain- 
ed to be of the length of from one and a half to 
two inches. By means of a simple and economi- 
cal process, applied by the inventor, the commi- 
nuted fiber is bleached, any remaining gum is 
removed, and it is reduced to a condition in which 
it can be made capable of being spun alone in the 
same manner as cotton. Although experimenta 
on a large scale. in this respect, have not yet been 
made, there remains little donbt that, with some 
slight modifications of machinery, which expori- 
ence and ingenuity will easily supply, this ootton- 
ised flax can and will be nsed and spun by itself, 
in the same manner as ordinary cotton, while by 
this process it can be manufactured at half the 
cost of cotton. 

For textile and felting purposes, in combination 
with wool and cotton, or with both, and especially 
as a substitute for wool, its value and great 
economy are already established, and for all suoh 
combination purposes it can not fail henceforth to 
come into extensive use, Specimens of felted 
cloth, half wool and half flax; of stockings in the 
like proportions; of felt hats, one third flax and 
two thirds wool, and other fabrics are exhibited. 
Thread or spun goods cloth are being made, all of 
which articles manufacturers pronounce to be im- 
proved by the admixture of flax, but, as first 
samples, are greatly inferior in quality, they say, 
to what will be produc-d. 

One peculiar advantage of the Lyman process 
is, that by means of it no single particle of the 
fiber is wasted or becomes refuse; but every part 
is equally valuable for the highest uses. By this 
process, moreover, the fiber of hemp can be made 
equally available with flax; and it is specially 
adapted to the treatment of jute and numerous 
other fibrous plants in like manner. 

The first application of this most Ingenious 
invention has been to the disintegration of fibrous 
material, and its conversion into paper stock, for 
which uses it bids fair to supersede, in economy of 
production, any existing agency. Ju the treat- 
ment of the hemp plant for this purpose its results 
are most striking. But its future value to the 
manufacturing community will be chiefly in the 
economical preparation of flax for textile purposes. 
To the agriculturist it presents a powerful induoe - 
ment for turning to profitable account the vast 
area of Western lands specially adapted to the 
growth of flax and hemp; while it farnishes 
facilities for utilising the many thousands of tons 
of flax straw which heretofore have been, and still 
are, left as useless to rot upon the ground, after 
the removal of the seed. 

The cost of the apparatus for working Lymanu’s 
process is very inconsiderable, when contrasted 
with ita produce; while hardly any skilled labor 
is required. A battery of three guns, of the 
contents of forty cubic feet each gan, with steam 
boiler, tubing, etc., can be set up for a cost in all 
not exceeding $6,000. In Illinois and Ohio, 
whose soil is specially adapted to the oulture of 
flax and hemp, coal costs not more than two, in 
many places but one dollar per ton. The shove 
or boon of the fiax will furnish a large portion of 
the fuel for working flax. Farmers in Illinois will 
contract to deliver hemp, with the seed on it, at 
86, or before the seed ripans, at $8 to $4 per ton; 
and flax can be had abundantly, we learn, at $6 
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the ton. Ia the use of hemp for paper stock the 
woody part or shove is equally valuable with the 
fiber; and from accurate trials made it is asoer- 
tained that a ton of hemp of 2,000 Ibs. will yield 
56 per cent., or 1,120 Ibs. of bleached paper stock. 
Each gun is capable of blowing 14,000 lbs. of 
hemp, producing 7,840 lbs. bleached fiber per day 
of 20 hours. 

Of flax it is found that one ton of 2 240 lbe. 
yields 824 Iba of pure bleached finer. and a large 
proportion +f mareriat for fe! Hemp or flax 
requires to be in the gun on'y from five to six 
minutes, and two minutes suffice for loading. 
This admits of eight and a half charges per hour; 
seven may be safely counted on. 

From results already obtained, a bleached paper 
stock, from hemp, ready to be run off into paper, 
ean be produced at a cost not exceeding three 
cents per lb., worth fully seven or eight cents, and 
which can, at a further cost of not more than one 
oent, be converted into paper of different qualities, 
worth, on an average, not lees than twelve cents 
the lb. The manufacture already, to a consider- 
able extent, of paper from the cane reed, shows 
results nearly if not equally as promising ns those 
from hemp. It is, however, in the application of 
the process in question to the preparation of flax, 
hemp, and other fibrous plants for textile purposes. 
as a substitute for or supplement to cotton and 
wool, that it is, at the present time, especially 
interesting. The Lyman process, at once simple 
and economioal, and acting on fibrous plants in a 
manner peculiar to their natural construction, by 
one stroke, supersedes the laborious, tedious, and 
expensive processes of disintegration heretofore in 
use. It is this which gives to it its peculiar char- 
aoter and value; and destines it to fill a highly 
important function in the economy of one of the 
most-valuable and essential branches of human 
industry. 

In view of the lamentable political distarbances 
whioh now agitate this country, and of their dis- 
astrous consequences to the manufacturing indus- 
try of Europe as well as America, it is not easy 
to over-estimate the importance of the application 
of such inventions as the one in question to the 
development of a substitu'e for cotton. The un- 
certainty of the duretion of the impending civil 
war which already carries diamay to many a 
humble home on the other as well as on this side 
of the Atlantic, and the prospect of a very great 
diminution, or indefinite interraption of the 
sapply of an article of such prime necessity as 
cotton, furnish the most powerful stimutus to the 
discovery no less of other sources of supply, than 
of some other suitable textile material which may 


serve as a substitute for it. 

Let it be remembered that cotton owes ite 
vaunted sovereigoty as much to the ingenuity of 
Whitney, as to the peculiar fertility ot Bouthern 
soils. Contrast its history since the discovery ol 
the cotton gin with that of the preceding period. 
and the extent of its obligation to that invention 
is manifest. It requires but the applicition ol 
mechanical ingenuily to the treatment of flax, : 
plant indigenous to a most every soil and climate 
to adapt it to all the practical utilities of th. 
cotton plant. This desideratum wo believe to bi 
substantially supplied by the simple and effica 
cious invention ot Mr. L man; and it can hardly 
be doubted that in an age remarkable for mechan 
ical ingenuity, any requisite supplementary 
appliances will be fortheoming in the progress o 
this new and most interesting branch of industry 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 

Tus portrait, presented for our examination 
by a friend, without any indication of the name 
of the original (nor had the examiner ever 
before seen a likeness) indicates the following 
qualities: In the first place he has a most 
marked and positive Temperament, evincing 
activity and endurance in a high degree. His 
phrenological developments are also marked. 
His Perceptives are large; hence his mind is 
quick, clear, aud practical. He graspa the 
facts and conditions of things almost instant- 
aneously, and forms a judgment respecting 
them with uncommon rapidity, clearness, and 
accuracy. He seldom feels the necessity of 
asking advice, because he perceives instantly 
the circumstances by which he is surrounded, 
and his first judgment is his best. He is 
remarkable for order, for precision, and for 
| mathematical accuracy in all he does. His 
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head is broad, evincing uncommon force, 
courage, fortitude, and self-reliance ; he never 
felt the necessity of being helped, protected, or 
sustained. He has Cautiousness and Secre- 
tiveness large enough to give him policy and 
prudence; und his Destructiveness and Com- 
bativeness, joined with very large Firmness, 
give him that self-dependence and conseions- 
ness of power which gives promptness to his 
decisions and earnest execution of his plans. 


McCLELLAN, 


His large Form, Size, 
Locality, and Individ- 
uality give him great 
talent to observe, 
sketch, to carry a pic- 
ture or outline of 
things in his mind, 


aud to remember 
geography, local po- 
sition, aud adjust- 


ment. These are very 
important qualities in 
an engineer or mili- 
tary leader. His Con- 
structiveness, Form, 
Size, Order, and Cal- 
culation being large, 
qualify him for engi- 
neering, mechanism, 
and for forming com- 
binations aud inven- 
tions, 

His Causality is 
large; hence he has 
an inquiring mind, is 
fond of investigating, 
and learning the phi- 
losophy of everything. 
He is capable of look- 
ing ahead, and seeing 
the end from the beginning ; and his very large 
Perceptive qualities tend to open his pathway, 
and to throw light on everything in his immedi- 
ate vicinity. He will perceive the best way and 
most ready access to results; and if he were 
thrown into straits of difficulty, he would form 
new plans and combinations almost instantane- 
ously. Self-Esteem. Firmness, and the execu- 
tive faculties lay the foundation for uncommon 
independence of spirit, and a desire to pursue 
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wn course, to superintend and to execute 
wn affairs. He is well organized for an 
eer, for a mechanician, for a superintend- 
f business, and to be a controller of other 
s. He understands character, knows men 
glance, and is able to rule almost despot- 
y without giving offense, or seeming to 
ge the rights of those who are governed. 
as active sympathy, warm affections, is 
derate of other persons’ feelings, and, 
when duty calls, would face a cannon’s 
h without flinching. He is a smart, 
d, clear-headed, long-headed, persevering, 
ageous, forcible, self-reliant man, and 
ble of making his mark anywhere. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
rorceE B. MeCrILAx, the son of Dr. 
ge McClellan, an eminent surgeon late 
hiladelphia, was born in that city, Dec. 3, 
. At the age of sixteen, or in 1842, he 
red the West Point Academy, and gradu- 
in 1846, at the age of twenty, at the head 
is class. On the first of July of this year 
itle was Brevet Second Lieutenant of En- 
ers. 
his was the period of the Mexican war, 
McClellan was called into active service. 
gress (May 15, 1846) had passed an act 
ng a company of sappers, miners, and pon- 
srs to the corps of engineers, and McClel- 
was made Second Lieutenant in this com- 
. Col. Totten names with warm appro- 
on his great exertions, with two others, in 
nizing and drilling this corps. As the re- 
is assembled at West Point, they were at 
put into a course of active drill as in- 
ry, and of practical instruction in making 
different materials used in sieges, running 
and forming ponton bridges ; and through 
exertions of three officers only, when they 
d from West Point (Sept. 24), seventy-one 
ig, the Colonel says they were “in admir- 
discipline.” This company was first or- 
d to report to General Taylor, and went to 
argo ; but were then ordered to counter- 
ch to Matamoras, and move with the col- 
of Patterson. Here Captain Swift and 
teen men were left in the hospital, and 
1 that time until a few days before the 
ling at Vera Cruz the company was under 
tenant Smith, who had but one other of- 
„ Lieutenant MeClellan. During the 
ch,” Colonel Totten says, to Vitoria from 
amoras, the company, then reduced to forty- 
effectives, executed a great amount of work 
n roads, forde, ete., as it did in proceeding 
ice to Tampico, when it formed, with one 
pany of the Third and one of the Seventh 
ntry, a pioneer party, under Capt. Henry, 
he Third infantry. The detailed reports 
hese labors exhibit the greatest efficiency 
excellent discipline under severe and try- 
circumstances, Lieutenant Smith having 
1 but one officer, Lieutenant McClellan, 
er his command.” 
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Colonel Totten, at Vers Cruz, saw this com- 
pany. now rejoined by its captain, land with 
the first line on the beach under General 
Worth, and its service here. During the t 
siege of Vera Cruz,” Colonel Totten says, I 
was witness to the great exertions and serviee 
of this company, animated by and emulating 
the zeal and devotion of its excellent officers, 
Lieutenants Smith, McClellan, and Foster“ 
Until the surrender of the Castle, Lieutenant 
McClellan was engaged in the most severe and 
trying duties, in opening paths and roads to fa- 
cilitate the investment, in covering reconnois- 
ances, and in the unceasing toil and hardship 
of the trenches. “ The total of the company, 
Colonel Totten writes, was so small, and de- 
mands for its aid so incessant, that every man 
may be said to have been constantly on duty 
with scarcely a moment for rest and refresh- 
ment.” Captain Swift was still too ill for 
such labors, and died soon afterward ; but Col- 
onel Totten remarks, the other officers directed 
© the operations of the siege with unsurpassed 
intelligence and zeal.” Such is the plain and 
truthful record of the earliest war experience, 
at the age of twenty, of the noble soldier who 
is now the General of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and whose star is fixed in the American 
constellation. 

Let the next stage forward be related in the 
official words of Colonel Totten: “ Severe la- 
bors followed the surrender of Vera Cruz and 
its castle, and accompanied the march to the 
battle of Cerro Gordo, in which the company 
displayed, in various parts of the field, its gal- 
lantry and efficiency. It entered the city of 
Jalapa with the advance of Twiggs’ division, 
and Puebla with the advance of Worth's. 
During the pause at the latter place, the in- 
struction of the company in its appropriate 
studies and exercises was resumed by its per- 
severing and zealous officers, and assistance 
was given by all in the repairs of the defenses. 
Marching from Puebla with General Twiggs’ 
division, the company was joined to General 
Worth at Chalon, and arrived in front of San 
Antonia dn the 18th of August, having greatly 
assisted in clearing the road of obstructions 
placed by the enemy.” 


The company on the 19th was ordered to 
take the head of General Pillow’s column at 
St. Augustine. The service of the company 
was now noble, and is specified all along in 
the official reports. Before the day of Contre- 
ras, General Twiggs, on discovering his enemy 
in a naturally strong position, with breast- 
works that commanded approach in every di- 
rection, dispatched two engineers to reconnoi- 
ter, one of whom was Lieut. McClellan. They 
were stopped by the Mexican pickets, had their 
horses shot under them, and were compelled to 
return. The action soon commenced—the bat- 
tle of Contreras—in which Lieutenant Me- 
Clellan was with Magruder's battery, which 
rendered aplendid service. After mentioning 


McClellan several times in his official report, 
General Twiggs thus writes: “ Lieut. G. B. 
McClellan, after Lieut. Calender was wounded; 
took charge of and managed the howitzer bat- 
tery with judgment and success, until it be- 
came so disabled as to require shelter. For 
Lieut. McCiellan’s efficiency and gallantry in 
this affair, I present his name for the favorable 
consideration of the General-in-Chief.” 

After a night of exposure to a pitiless storm, 
the army fought the next day, August 20, the 
battles of Cherubusco, and that fine soldier, 
Gen. Persifer F. Smith, thus completes the rec- 
ord of McClellan: “Lieut. G. W. Smith, in 
command of the engineer compeny, and Lieut. 
McClellan, his subaltern, distinguished them- 
selves throughout the whole of the three ac- 
tions. Nothing seemed to them too bold to be 
undertaken or too difficult to be executed, and 
their services as engineers were as valuable as 
those they rendered in battle at the head of 
their gallant men.” For such conduct on that 
day McClellan was brevetted First Lieutenant. 

Lieut. MoClellan was brevetted Captain for 
gallant and meritorious conduct in the next 
battle, El Molino del Rey; but declining, he 
waa still lieutenant on the great day of Che- 
pultepec, and the General-in-Chief, naming 
him with four others, uses these words: Those 
five lieutenants of engineers won the admira- 
tion of all about them.“ His name appears in 
the official reports in connection with varied 
and most arduous service. On the night of the 
lith òf September, Captain Lee and Lieuten- 
ants Tower, Smith, and McClellan, with a 
company of sappers, were employed in estab- 
lishing batteries against Chepultepec, which 
were actively served during the next day (12th), 
which was the day before the assault. 


Lieut. McClellan long before daybreak of 
the 13th was in the field, and Major Smith, of 
the engineer corps, thus says of his morning’s 
work: At three o'clock a party of the sap- 
pers moved to the large convent in advance, 
and found it unoccupied. Lieut. McClellan 
advanced with a party into the Alamada, and 
reported at daylight that no enemy was to be 
seen. The sappers then moved forward, and 
had reached two squares beyond the Alamada, 
when they were recalled.” This company 
‘was under senior Lieutenant Smith, and was 
engaged during the day in street fighting until 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and particularly 
in breaking into houses with crowbars and 
axes. Major Smith says: Lieut. McClellan 
had command of a company for a time in the 
afternoon, while Lieut. Smith was searching 
for powder to be used in blowing up houees 
from which our troops had been fired upon con- 
trary to the usages of war. During this time, 
while advancing the company, he reached a 
strong position, but found himself opposed to a 
large force of the enemy. He had a conflict 
with this force, which lasted some time ; but 
the advantage afforded by his position enabled 
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him at length to drive it off, after having killed 
more than twenty of its number. 

Such is the official record of McCtellan, so 
far as brilliant special service is concerned. 
This, however, can convey no juet idea of the 
labor and skill that are required, in order that 
lasting honor may be conferred on the country. 
It is the every-day life of the officer that is 
keenly watched by the men; and what is said 
of McClellan is, that it was so marked by 
thoroughness as to command respect and con- 
fidence, and 80 filled with sympathy as to win 
esteem and love. In such way he served his 
country in Mexico. Chief-Engineer Totten 
thus gives in general his term of service: 
Lieut. McClellan, on duty with engineer com- 
pany from its organization at West Point; in 
the siege of Vera Cruz, aud in all the battles 
of Gen. Scott’s march to the city of Mexico.” 
The company left this city May 23, 1848, 
marched to Vera Cruz, and arrived at West 
Point on the 22d of June. 

Lieut. McClellan was brevetted Captain for 
gallant and meritorious conduct in battle at 
Chepultepee, and the following year (1848) 
saw him commander of this great company of 
sappers and miners and pontoniers. He con- 
tinued here until 1851, but the military rou- 
tine was not enough for him. During this 
period he translated from the French, which 
he knows thoroughly, a manual which has be- 
come the text-book of the service, and intro- 
duced the bayonet exercise into the army. 

Capt. McClellan’s next service was to su- 
perintend the construction of Fort Delaware, 
in the fall of 1851; in the spring of 1852 he 
was assigned to duty under Major Marcy in 
the expedition that explored the Red River; 
and then ordered as senior engineer to Texas, 
on the staff of Gen. P. F. Smith, with whom 
he wae engaged in surveying the rivers and 
harbors of that State. 

Capt. McClellan, in the next year, was one 
of the engineers who were ordered to make 
explorations and surveys to ascertain the most 
practicable route for a railroad from the Mis- 
sissippi River to the Pacific Ocean; and among 
other duties, he made the reeonnoisance of the 
Yakima Pass among the Rocky Mountains and 
the most direct route to Puget Sound. He was 
associated in the exploration of the forty-sev- 
enth and forty-ninth parallels of north latitude 
with Gov. Stevens, of Oregon. The Secretary 
of War, Jefferson Davis, in his official report 
to Congress, says of McClellan’s services: 
“The examination of the approaches and passes 
of the Cascade Mountains, made by Captain 
McClellan, of the corps of engineers, presents 
& reconnoisance of great value, and though 
performed under adverse circumstances, exhib- 
its all the information necessary to determine 
the practicability of this portion of the route, 
and reflects the highest credit on the capacity 
and resources of that officer.” Nor was this 
the whole service of this indomitable public 
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servant. In this report, its closing words, Sec- 
retary Davis says: Capt. McClellan, of the 
corps of engineers, after the completion of his 
field operations, was directed to visit various 
railroads, and to collect information and facts 
established in the construction and working of 
existing roads, to serve as data in determining 
the practicability of constructing and working 
roads over thé several routes explored. The 
results of his inquiries will be found in a very 
valuable memoir herewith submitted.” 

To this engineering service succeeded, for 
three years, other duties which largely raised 
the reputation of Capt. McClellan. After ex- 
ecuting a seeret service in the West Indies, 
and receiving a commission in the United 
States Cavalry, he was appointed one of a mil- 
itary commission of three officers, to proceed 
to the Crimea and Northern Russia for obser- 
vation on the existing war; and his report 
“On the Organization of European Armies 
and the Operations of the War,” evinced 80 
much grasp of the subject as to add to the rep- 
utation of a brave and efficient officer in the 
field, that of a large comprehension of the sci- 
ence of war. 

And now, as there was no call by his coun- 
try for services in the field, he resigned (1857) 
his position in the army, and became a simple 
American citizen ; but still kept, as it were, 
in the line of his profession of engineer, for he 
became Vice-President and Engiveer of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. Having served here 
three years, so much valued were his services 
that he became General Superintendent of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad, in which ca- 
pacity he was acting when the present un- 
happy strife broke out, and he was tendered 
the place of Major-General of the Ohio State 
forces, and a little later Gov. Curtin, of Penn- 
sy! vania, also endeavored to secure his services 
in organizing the volanteers of that State. He 
accepted, however, the earliest offer of Ohio, 
and he very promptly organized the militia of 
that State in a manner 80 original and efficient 
as to elicit the warmest encomiums; and per- 
haps no State in the Union has a citizen sol- 
diery bidding fairer to keep the people true to 
the duties of both citizen and soldier at the 
seme titne. as Ohio under this system. 

But so thoroughly had Gen. McClellan de- 
monstrated that he was a scientific soldier, that 
on the 14th day of May he was tendered a com- 
mission in the United States Army as Major- 
General, and he was assigned the Department 
of Ohio, with a wide district, including West- 
ern Virginia. His work since the 27th of May, 
when, with a portion of his command, he ea- 
tered Virginia, is too well known to need more 
than a passing reference. His success has 
been rapid and complete, while the noble words 
that he has uttered in his proclamations have 
been admirably calculated to appeal to that 
mysterious power, which, in the long run, must 
be the arbiter in this country—public opinion. 

Such is the record which an officer—yet but 
thirty-five—has made of service to his coun- 
try. It shows indomitable energy, untiring 
industry, and rare fertility of resource. But 
something else is required in order to make 
such a commander as the hour demands— the 
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rare power to command men; and this Gen. 
McClellan has, because he is himself a whele- 
souled man, and has the power of intellect. 
His private life is as beautiful as his public 
career has been both brilliant and solid; and 
though he moves quietly and with no preten- 
sion in the ordinary business circle, yet in the 
battle-field, when all his energies are roused, 
he shows that genius for war that prompted 
the unreserved tributes of admiration that are 
seen in official reports, 

Gen. McClellan’s work in Virginia has com- 
manded a like admiration from the country. 
He has held, at various points, 30,000 troops 
under him, and he has had them ever at the 
right time in the right place. Gen. Scott 
marched from Puebla with less than 11,000 
rank and file. There were but 8,500 in the 
battle of Contreras; but 3,300 at Molino del 
Rey; and but 6,000 in the entrance into Mex- 
ico. So that Gen. McClellan had under him, 
in his late command, 30,000, three times the 
number of troops that Gen. Scott had at Con- 
treras, The work done in Western Virginia 
so splendidly is, at least, as good an asauranee 
as the country can have, that Gen. McClellan 
is fully capable of leading on triumphantly the 
noble army of the Potomac, 
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IMAGINATION: 
PROCESSES AND FAOULTIES. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


How much and what, in philosophical treat- 
ises, or in our ordinary language, reapecting 
the mind’s powers and operations, is at the 
present time more or less currently included 
under the term, Imagination? 

Very little study is required to show that the 
meaning of this word—the sum- total of what 
is embraced under it—has changed very slight- 
ly since the time of its earliest adoption, or, 
rather, transfer to the realm of mental phenom- 
ena. As te the common language, this is 
strictly true; in respect to the metaphysicians, 
while some have in a tolerable degree ana- 
lyzed and individualized the contents of the 
term, others have either not made the attempt, 
or, making it, have failed; so that there is 
necessarily much discrepancy and some con- 
tradiction in the results at which different 
authors have afrived. Thus, Sir Wm. Hamil- 
ton, speaking on this very subject, says: “I 
formerly observed that philosophers, not hav- 
ing carried their psychological analysis so far 
as the constituent or elementary processes, the 
FACULTIES in their systems are only precarious 
unions of these processes, in binary or even tri- 
nary combinations—unions, consequently, in 
which hardly any two philosophers are at one.” 
How far Hamilton's account of imagination is 
amenable to his own criticism, we may see 
hereafter. 

An incidental consequence of these facts is, 
that some light must be thrown upon that total 
—be it a broader or a narrower one—which in 
the mental world we cover by the term, Imag- 
ination, by bringing in to our aid the etymology 
of the word itself. 
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We do not readily, or with certainty, trace 
this word farther back than to the Latin verb 
(somewhat long for a root-word), mitor. I 
copy, mimic, imitate,—hence, again, I stand 
for, or represent (some object or thing). 

From ix rrox, we have mago (at first, prob- 
ably, 1mrtaco), the likeness, form, or image (of 
a thing),—an apparition, a portraiture, a shad- 
ow; and, finally, an image in the mind, an 
idea, or conceplion. Hence were formed iM- 
AGINO, and IMAGINOR, the latter meaning, I 
picture to myself, I conceive. Finally, from 
this, IMAGINATIO, @ picturing in the mind, a 
mental image or copy. 

Now, we can picture in, or represent before, 
our mental consciousness, things in themselves 
extremely unlike; as, a horse, the color red: 
an engine that we have seen, some hitherto 
unknown device that we contrive toward im- 
proving the engine; & vessel of peculiar sort 
upon hearing her structure and parts described ; 
a landscape, a meteor, a battle; and then, by a 
little extension of the sense, a thought noting 
any relation, say of resemblance, causation, dif- 
ference, absurdity, beavty, fitness, and so on; or 
even the fact of a truth embodying some such 
relation. Imagination can, and in practical 
usage actually does, as a term, at sometimes, 
though not in every instance, include all the 
cases here enumerated. We may say that, 
spoken of as an act, imagination is at different 
times used to signify the picturing within our 
consciousness of the idea of some object, qual- 
ity, combination of objects or qualities, ecene 
or phenomenon, or of some idea, supposition, 
or combination originated within the mind, or 
of some idea of relation, or truth, or thought 
of almost or every possible kind. 

The wholly metaphorical use of the term, 
revealed, if by no other circumstance, by tho 
extreme breadth of the meanings it may have, 
will of course not be forgotten. We speak of 
ideas or thoughts as being mental pictures, 
only because we know that, in some way, they 
serve to the intellectual faculties uses like those 
which pictures, or, at least, symbols, answer 
when placed before the avenues of sense. 
They are forms, states, or changes of conscious- 
ness, symbolizing, however, objects and rela- 
tions not in consciousness, but in the external 
world. 


Already, then, we have discovered that the 
term imagination is one of extremely compre- 
hensive signification; one applicable, indeed, 
in some sense or senses, to all the intellectual 
powers, whether perceptive or reasoning. 
Again, in respect to any given power, it may 
name either the general process of activity, the 
special act, or the mental result of such act. 
We shall consider hereafter whether it may 
not, in some one special sense, be used to name 
an individual faculty of mind. 

Thia extreme comprehensiveness of meaning 
acems to be accownted for in the very origin of 
\ the term, or rather, by the purpose in reference 
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to our mental experiences, to serve which it 
was introduced. To form a mental picture or 
representation, is a notion well-nigh as broad 
as to think, or to feel. It should not surprise 
us, therefore, to find imagination almost co- 
extensive in use with those broad, and hence 
vague terms—thought, feeling. As a conse- 
quence, its meaning is nearly as vague and 
loose as theirs. This, observation of the em- 
ployment of the term, not in conversation only, 
but in metaphysical, and even in phrenological 
works will readily prove. 

It is just such vagueness, however, unavoid- 
able as it may be at the firat, that must be 
cleared up and reduced to precision and order, 
before the subject-matter exhibiting it can 
come fully within the requirements, or into the 
body. of science. In fact, as the breadth of 
territory over which in any country eiviliza- 
tion has supplanted a pre-existing barbarism 
is known by the limits to which farms, roads, 
and canals have been pushed forward and 
made to replace the previous stretch of monot- 
onous wilderness, just so science obtains and 
shows her continual, present growth by this 
very extension of method and precision of 
which we have just spoken, into and through- 
out fields of knowledge before only confusedly 
and immethodieally comprehended. 

For example, we are no longer satisfied to 
say, generally and vaguely, The mind thinks 
things,” or “ We know things and their rela- 
tions.“ We can now say, Through materiale 
furnished by his active perception of Weight 
(effort-knowing), tbis man has established a 
principle in Mechanics; by his ready mastery 
of Size (quantity-knowing), that one bas solved 
a problem in Algebra;’’ or, Through his 
powerful faculty of Comparison (resemblance- 
knowing), Goethe found that the cranial bones 
were but expanded vertebra ; and, but for his 
penetrating Causality (dependence-knowing), 
Newton must have failed to demonstrate— 
however he might have conjectured—the law 
of gravitation.” We delight in this extension 
of precision, because we know that it is an 
extension of knowledge in its best form, and of 
the power, use, and advantage which such 
knowledge confers. 

Surely, then, if there be still remaining any 
vague, undefined, and, hence, imperfectly com- 
prehended territory in respect of mental faculty 
or operation, it would appear to be in the 
highest degree important that we attempt to 
carry the chain and compass also into such ter- 
ritory; that we endeavor, ut the least, to 
measure, bound, define, and individualize its 
parts, and so add it to the conquest and store 
that, in similar directions, science has already 
won. Doubtless I am safe in saying that with- 
in the sphere of mental action there are still 
many such unmeasured fields; and one of 
these, it appears to be shown above, is that 
represented under the term now to be consid - 
ered. I do not promise to reduce all this broad 
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territory to measure and order; I shall, at the 
least, attempt to individualize and define some 
of its purtions. 

And, in the outset, let us consider some of 
the results at which lexicography and meta- 
physics have arrived, in their essays to parcel 
out and characterize the whole seope of the 
term, Imagination. 

Of Webster's definitions, the essential are 
the following: 


Imaemarios: 1. The power or faculty of the mind by 
which it concetves and forme ideas of thingy {previeus)y] 
communicated to it by the organs of sense.— Enevelopedia. 

Imagination I understand to be the representation [in 
mind] of an individual thought — Bacon, 

Our simple apprehension of corpores! objeets, if pres- 
ent, is sense [percepuon] ; if absent, ts imagination Loi. 
cepton).—6 lanville, 

Imagination, in it: proper sense, signifies a lively con- 
ception of objects of sight (]—Retd. 

We have a power of modifying our conceptions {ideas}, 
hy combining the parts of different ones so as to form new 
wholes of cur own creation. I shall employ the word tm- 
agination to -xpress this power. I apprehend this to be 
the proper sense of the word, if tmsgination be the power 
wbich gives birth to the productions of the poet and the 
psinter.—Stewart 

[Imagivation] selects the parts of different conceptiona, 
or objects of memory, to form a whole [or wholes] mare 
pleasing, more terrible, or more awful, than has ever been 
preeented in the ordinary course of nature.— Zu. NM 


The two latter definitions give quite clearly 
certain senses of the word, as now understood, 


1 Conception; image in the mind; idea, 

His i. aginations were often as Just as they were bold 
and strong. Den nis. 

8. Conirlvance: scheme formed ln the mind; device. 

All toelr imaginations against me. Lam. iiL 

4 Conceit; an unsolid or fancifal opinion. 

5. First motion or purpose of the mind. 


Let us add to these definitions a few other 
accounts of our subject: 


By imagivation we mean, in a comprehensive senes’ 
that operation of the mind by which it—(!) recetece, (2) 
retains, (5) rooalls, and (4) combines, according to higher 
laws, the ideel images furnished to it by the common sense 
and by the senses."— Feuchtersleben. 

“ Imagination as repr.dueti vs,. stores the mind with 
ideal images,” etc. [Conception of Ideas previously obtain- 
ed througb perception] When a number of ideas has 
been already stored up in the miond, then, these “ may now 
be combined together so as to form new images, which, 
though composed of the elements given in the original 
representations, yet are now purely meatal creations of oar 
own. Thus, I may have an image of a rock in my mind, 
and another image of a diamond. I combine these two 
together, and create the purely ideal representation of a 
diamoad rock.”— Morell. 

Imagination, in the sense of the poet, * * * denotes pro- 
cesses of creation or composition, governed by fixed law 
— Wordsworth. 

Imagination (the higher, creative, or combining form) 
“ presupposes abstruction, to separate from each other 
qualities, otc.,* * * and also, judgm-nt and taste, to dlreet 
us in forming the combtmations.” Its operauions may be 
equally employed about sH the eubjecis of our knowledge.” 
—Stewart. 


A brief article in a French eneyclopedia 
(title not copied) very clearly characterizes 
conception, or the power of holding before the 
mental view, ideas obtained through the senses, 
terming this “ passive imagination ;? and then 
describes a second or higher sort as compler, 
employing the stores furnished by passive im- 
agination, guided by associations of these ideas, 
and also by judgment and taste, adding that j 
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this form “is especially the portion of thinkers 
and of artists.” 

_ Wayland admits and discusses conception, 
which presents again in mind our ideas of sen- 
sible objects; original suggestion, which 
evolves or projects from within the mind itself, 
upon the stimulus of perceptions, such ideas as 
those of resemblance, cause, space, etc. ; poelic 
imagination, as above defined ; and philosophic 
unagination, the office of which is to evolve 
rational conjectures, or hypotheses. 

The last-mentioned views of imagination are 
quoted by Havens, but without direct judgment 
upon them; his ultimate conclusion being that 
imagination proper deals only with materials 
directly furnished by the senses, and that its 
creative activity is wholly in the way of com- 
bining in new forms—conclusions both of 
which, I believe, fall short of doing justice to 
the subject. 

Dr. J. R. Buchanan admits refiective facul- 
ties, among others, of Reason, Ingenuity, 
Scheming, Invention; Composition, Ideality, and 
as sentiments closely related to these, Imagi- 
nation, Spirituality, etc. He states that imag- 
ination is an essential element of a profound, 
original, and creative mind. It contributes 
materials to reason, in the form of hypotheses,” 
ete. Again, Ideality is the source of refine- 
ment, delicacy, and copiousness of thought—of 
deep and subtle speculation—of generalization, 
abstraction, anD dreamy reminiscence[!]—more 
vague in its action than reason. Now, though 
in these passages there is doubtless conveyed 
some truth, there is also positively much error; 
and the whole tenor of the ideas is the very 
opposite of the clear-cut, individualized, and 
scientific—indeed, a strong intimation that the 
“dreamy,” rather than the acute observation 
of mind had suggested these parts, at least, of 
the author's phrenological scheme. 

Mr. Geo. Combe says of imagination and 
Jancy that “ neither of them is synonymous with 
the phrenological term Ideality.”” He says that, 
in the simplest sense, to imagine is to conceive ; 
while, in the higher sense, Imagination is 
the impassioned representation of the same 
things—not merely in the forms and arrange- 
ments of nature, but in new combinations 
formed by the mind itself. In Phrenology, 
therefore, conception is viewed as the second 

degree of aetivity of the knowing and reflecting 

faculties [perception being the first}, and imag- 
ination as the Aird.“ And again, he says of 
the knowing and the reasoning faculties, that 
all of both classes alike, ‘‘ have perception, mem- 
ory, and imagination,” 

Mr. O. S. Fowler ascribes imagination, in 
the sense of a sentiment of love of the beauti- 
ful and exquisite, to the faculty of Ideality; 
his summary of the function of that faculty 
being in the following words: “ Ipgeaurty.— 

Imagination—fancy—love of the exquisite, the 
beautiful, the splendid, the tasteful, and the 
polished—that impassioned ecstacy and rapture 


of feeling which give inspiration to pootry and 
oratory, and a conception of the sublime.” I 
incline to believe that, were Mr. Fowler to 
revise this statement, he would not now direct- 
ly ascribe the conception of the sublime to 
Ideality. But with this exception, and with the 
understanding that “imagination” and “ faney” 
here ineluded signify the feeling, emotion, or 
sentiment exciting to acta of imagination and 
fancy (proper), and not these acts themselves, 
which are clearly intellectual, I do not know 
that a more clear, full, and correct characteri- 
zation of the function of Ideality than the pas- 
sage quoted affords, could well be given. 

A rapid glance over these many accounts 
and definitions of imagination, would seem at 
the first, along with frequent agreements, to 
disclose a large amount of contradiction and 
confusion. Something of these latter qualities 
we must certainly admit; but we believe that 
a thorough study of the statements quoted will 
result in showing a somewhat less amount of 


real confusion and oppositeness of view than 


at first appears. A part of the obscurity left 
upon the subject is clearly due to a practice 
still far too prevalent in the science of mind, 
by which different Writers employ in one case 
different names for the same process or power, 
and in another, may apply the same names to 
correctly conceived and real processes or pow- 
ers, hut unfortunately to different ones. An- 
other part of the confusion, it is fair to expect, 
will be found due to imperfect or incorrect ap- 
prehension, on the part of some of the writers 
quoted, of certain of the topics treated of. 

In entering upon the discussion of this sub- 
ject, then, it will at once appear, we should 
aim to individualize and keep distinct, as much 
us possible, the faculties to be treated of, and 
also their special acts or operations; to apply, 
as far as our vocabulary allows, always a sep- 
arate term to each act or process, not less than 
to each faculty of the mind; and not to be con- 
tent with finding one or two processes, how- 
ever correctly, and saying practically—* See! 
these are what imagination means“ — but 
rather attempt to explore the whole subject- 
matter, and (if may be) enable ourselves at the 
conclusion to say—‘‘ These acts, processes, or 
faculties exhaust the whole meaning of the 
term imagination; under some one or more of 
these, what is so termed can al ways be classed.” 

In carrying on this inquiry, the following, 
among other principles, will be considered as 
known, or easily to be proved: 

1. That through the senses (which are not 
mental faculties) the Perceptive Faoulties of 
the mind are directly brought into exercise; 
the mental pictures or ideas those faculties 
thus obtain being properly termed perceptions, 
and the act also being perception. Sir Wm. 
Hamilton commits the very serious error of 
supposing that all these various perceptive 
powers constitute but a single Presentalive 
Faculty. And yet Hamilton remarks that per- 


ception, memory, and imagination are in each 
person active about the same sort of things, as, 
whether it be about words, or forms, ete. 
This is the doctrine of Phrenology; and it is 
an admission of a fact for which oné presenta- 
tive faculty will not account—a fact requiring 
that there shall be several presentative (per- 
ceptive) faculties, each securing its own sort 
of perceptions. A like error will below be 
seen to have been committed by this distin- 
guished metaphysical authority, in respect to 
each of the several faculties he admits. 

2. That certain perceptive faculties cognize 
each a simple phenomenon, quality, or object, 
Vas in case of Weight, Size, Color, Form, and 
probably Sound; certain others cognize cach 
some obvious relation of phenomena, qualities, 
or objects,—as in case of Locality, Time, 
Order, Language, Calculation, and Tune; 
while one other cognizes groups of qualities 
concreted (grown-into-one) in individual or 
whole things as existing in nature—Individu- 
ality; and still another takes note of changes, 
single or complicated—namely, Eventuality. 

3. That perceptions, once secured, are more 
or less firmly retained in the mind, and each 
class by the faculty which at the first secured 
it. This is Retention, or Simple Memory.—In 
Hamilton’s scheme, one Conservative Faculty. 

4. That retained perceptions are also vari- 
ously associated in the mind, so that upon re- 
call of any one it brings up for reproduces in 
consciousness one or more others, according to 
what has been termed the law of Suggestion 
(Simple). Hamiltons one Reproductive Fac- 
ulty. 

5. That the recalled ideas can, not volunta- 
rily changed, be held before the mind's eye 
and examined, giving the ect of Conception ; 
or their parts can be newly arranged or com- 
bined, giving one phase of what is more com- 
monly meant by the term Imagination.—Ham- 
ilton's single Representalſve Faculty. 

6. That the Reasoning Feculties have for 
their office to discover and furnish in our know- 
ing certain ideas of relations that are not, like 
the simple relations of time, place, ete., obvi- 
ous, but that may be called recondite or non. 
sensible relations. Such are resemblance, known 
through the faculty of Comparison; depend- 
ence, through Causality ; difference (probably, 
or incongruity), through Wit; possibly, others. 
—-Hamilton’s two Faculties, Elaborative and 
Regulalive. 

7. That besides Wit, in the sense now nam- 
ed, there is a sentiment or sense of the ridicu- 
lous, Mirthfulness or Humor, the organ of 
which is perhaps seated next above that of the 
former in the brain; and the former, if alone 
strong, explaining what are termed cases of 
“dry wit,” “acumen,” and keen diserimina- 
tion. 

8. That Ideality proper is a sentiment only, 
its office being to impart love of and delight in 
the beautiful, the perfect, and the exquisite. 
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9. That Constructiveness proper is rather a 
propensity or impulse, than a perceptive or 
reasoning power; being furnished with its ma- 
terials by the perceptives, and guided in its 
activity by similarities, dependences, and dif- 
ferences discovered by the reasoning powers. 
That Constructiveness works in the visible and 
tangible—in the material wholly. 

10. That the concreting of qualities into 
things, by Individuality, is involuntary ; and 
that, accordingly, no perceptive, reflective, or 
sentiment thus far named is by its nature such 
that it can voluntarily perform the office of 
combining parts of ideas into new or previously 
unknown ideas. Some new intellectual fac- 
ulty seems here to be called for. 

11. That if a true guess, conjecture, or hy- 
pothesis can not be shown to be the work of 
Comparison, Causality, or Wit,—and of course 
it can not be the product of a sentiment, Ide- 
ality,—then, a second new intellectual faculty 
seems to be required, in order to explain these 
peculiar but very constant products of the 
mind’s action. 

Let us now see how much, from the defini- 
tions already quoted, should be distinctly ex- 
eluded, as forming, even under its largest lat- 
itude, no part of the meaning of imagination. 
Webster’s fifth definition, referring to purpose 
or impulse of the mind, may safely be excluded 
as finding no place in the philosophical usage 
of the word. Feuchtersleben’s first three steps 
—receiving, retaining, and recalling—form no 
possible part in what can be called Imagina- 
tion. They are previous processes. The ab- 
straction, judgment, and taste referred to by 
Stewart, are certainly no parts of the process 
of imagination, as viewed by that author in the 
connection given; they are merely auxiliary 
activities of the reasoning faculties and ideal- 
ity. We shall hereafter see that the faculty 
that abstracts can imagine its abstraction, ete. 
Exclude also asgociation, judgment, and taste 
in the account next quoted. On the vagueness 
of Buchanan’s statements we have already re- 
marked ; and we will here only add that the 
qualities profundity, copiousness, subtlety, as 
woll as the processes generalization and ab- 
straction, will all have to be eliminated from 
our estimate of the contents of imagination, in 
any proper understanding of the term. In re- 
gard to the assigning of a combining power to 
the faculty of Ideality, we have remarked 
above. ; 

But there is another, a very general mental 
fact, and one which in ordinary language is 
very commonly included under the vague idea 
and term Imagination, but which we must, be- 
fore proceeding with the subject itself, quite as 
carefully exclude. 

That the mind, however many and however 
unlike its faculties, really acts in most instances 
by the simultaneous or commingled exercise 
of many of these faculties, is a principle ad- 
mitted in all phrenological systems, and too 
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well established by actual observation and con- 
sciousness to need argument here. Mental 
effort is really always unitary, in a manner; 
and uenally by aggregates or complexes group- 
ing for the time from among the total possible 
powers. Briefly to illustrate the principle, 
observe that one secreting lobule of the liver 
does not at any time cease its action from the 
fact that any one or scores of other lobules are 
seercting bile at the moment; nor do all the 
lobules of the liver fail to secrete bile because 
the gastric glands within the coats of the 
stomach, and it may be the salivary glands, 
are at work. All these can work at the same 
time. In truth, it is a fact that, through cer- 
tain nervous connections, any increased activ- 
ity of one of there sets of glands may be made 
to waken to greater activity the other sets; 
and certain large physiological results, as di- 
gestion, nutrition, and blood-purification, de- 
pend direetly on the circumstance of such sim- 
ultaneous operation. 
various nodules or masses of ganglionic or gray 
matter composing a large part of the brain, 
those of which in the cerebrum must be con- 
sidered as seats of the knowing and affective 
powers, there are, as anatomy clearly shows, 
nervous connections (or commissures), distinct, 
numerous, and running in various directions ; 
and it is perfectly evident that these have no 
other essential use than that of establishing 
communication of influence, and of course of 
activity between the different gray masses of 
the brain, those belonging to mental faculties, 
as well as those concerned in the mechanical 
(automatic) actions of the system, being among 
them. 

In this way is explained the inter-action be- 
tween the feelings proper and the intellect. 
We see certain objects: there then arise in our 
consciousness not merely ideas of those objects 
(tbe work of intellect), but also certain appro- 
priate impulses or emotions (the work of pro- 
pensities and sentiments). On the other hand, 
the spontaneous and inner action of the propen- 
sities and sentiments will also cause the intel- 
lectual faculties to be brought into action—this 
action originating from within, and not through 
the senses. So, certain propensities and senti- 
ments have closer connections than others; or 
certain intellectual powers; or some of the 
former with some of the latter. We are not sur- 
prised when we find these particular faculties 
thus manifesting themselves simultaneously or 
in clore succession ; because our long observa- 
tion and our own experience have led us to 
expect these coincidences and sequences, and 
to regard them as entirely natural, human, and 
sane. 


To take the most marked case of all: It will 
be hard to find among all the elements of the 
human mind any single one that has in all 
ages more stimulated into activity the ideal 
sentiment, to clothe its objects with all the ex- 
cellences, glories, and perfection possible to 
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thought, than has the passion of love (A mative- 
ness, including in this, as may be done for all 
purposes of the present argument, the emotion 
of Connubial Love) ; and it will be hard to find 
any element that has been the spur to a greater 
amount of general and special intellectual act- 
ivity, than this. Not merely has this been true 
in the past; it is true now. Poetry, fiction, 
history, biography, experience, alike attest this 
assertion. And yet, no faculty or element of 
the human mind ean be ‘farther removed from 
the intelleet- more totally a thing out of and 
apart from all intellectual operations—than is 
Amativeness. 

This propensity, then, when in action, pow- 
erfully enlists the action of Ideality as a senti- 
ment, as it does of Hope, Benevolence, and 
some others, and also of the properly knowing 
and reasoning powers (intellect), which must 
furnish the facts, examine the conditions, and 
provide the means, to its own gratification. 
The person under its influence not only imag- 
ines perfections in its object (this being the 
work of Ideality), but also imagines (in the 
sense of conceiving, combining, and conjectur- 
ing, in the intellect) all manner of relations 
and probabilities affecting this ordinarily in- 
dispensable need of being. 

The same thing is true, in various degrees, 
of the other affectivd faculties. Acquisitive- 
ness is surely no part of intellect; but it both 
spurs Ideality to imagine (feel) the glories of 
wealth, and sets the intellect at work to find 
and adopt all the means to its possession. It 
is the commonest phenomenon to find a man's 
acquisitiveness driving him to study all that 
pertains to the qualities, history, and relations 
of pig-iron or point lace; but the aequisitive- 
ness is still no part of the intellect that does 
this work of knowing about the iron or the 
lace. And just as we should err in bringing 
the acquisitiveness into the intellect, because 
it sets intellect in motion, so we shall err if 
we call that a part of imagination (intellect- 
ual), which in fact only spurs us to conceive 
vividly the ideas we have, separate and com- 
bine them anew, conjecture or guess concerning 
them, and do all that intellectual work proper 
which we very commonly inelude under the 
term IMAGINING. 

What, then, are the faculties (affective) that 
strongly appeal to and elicit intellectual imag- 
ination, of whatever form this may have ? 

a.—In a general way, we may conclude, iny 
very powerful propensity or sentiment. 

5.— But specially, certain ones of these, as :— 

1. Amativeness—already treated of. 

2. Philoprogenitiveness—when strong, and 
joined with full Ideality. 

3. Acquisitiveness—see above. 

4. Constructiveness—which powerfully : m- 
pels its owner to put together, modify, dev se, 
adapt, invent; and, by necessity, to know all 
the qualities and phenomena that will in he 
given cases have fo be regarded. 
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5. Self-Esteem—devising the conditions 
requisite to secure honor to self. 

6. Approbativeness—do., do., to secure ap- 
proval or applause. : 

7. Cautiousness—driving us to imagine all 
forms aud causes of danger. 

8. Benevolence—leading to imagine and 
work for conditions of human happiness as yet 
unrealized. 

9. Veneration—leading to represent in idea 
the attributes of the Deity—the Unknown 
Cause of things. 

10. Hope—proverbially stimulating the in- 
tellect to the combining or creation of intel- 
lectual pictures and schemes, quite unreal, 


and unless based on severe fact and reason, 
visionary. The grand architect who oversees 
“castles in the air, “chateaus in Spain,” 
and elsewhere! 

11. Spirituality (Marvelousness)—impelling 
the intellect to picture the unseen, the spiritual, 
the supernatural. - 

12. Ideality—do., do., the perfect and ex- 
quisite ; to strive after ornament, beauty ; to 
secure all that gratifies taste; to make self, 
life, mankind, and the world something con- 
tinually more glorious than they have yet ar- 
rived at being :—“ a difficult thing,” as will at 
once be seen, and that gives to every form of 
intellectual imagination or fancy exercise 
enough ! 

Finally, it may be remarked that any emo- 
tion which would ordinarily incite intellectual 
imagination, gains in its impelling force when 
it is associated with a large development of 
this last-named sentiment, Ideality; as was 
implied in speaking of Philoprogenitiveness. 

From this brief review, general and special, 
of the influence of the affections and sentiments 
proper on the intellect, it will be seen that, 
though powerfully promoting the intellectual 
processes, serving to vivify intellectual con- 
ceptions, and to multiply our ideas and 
thoughts, yet all these impulses of whatever 
name really stand outside of inteliect, and really 
take no part in its operations. It will be seen 
that, if the writer and the best phrenological 
authorities with whom he meets do not wholly 
mistake its function, Ideality, along with the 
other sentiments, must thus stand outside the 
intellect. That, in a word, Ideality is not 
imagination (in the proper sense), and does not 
in any sense perform what are properly to be 
called acts of imagination, nor evolve and re- 
tain ideas of imagination. Ideality very often 
is the hidden spring, but it is neither the wheel- 
work moved nor is it the fubric wrought out. 
It can not produce a single intellectual concep- 
tion, form, combination, conjecture, or creation 
of any kind; but it is often the potent impulse 
to the production of any or all these; and it is 
a most delicate sense or intuition, besides, that 
by its pleasure indorses, or by its pain repels, 
the product which the toiling intellect may 
have evolved. Thus, then, we have found 
that other general mental fact which is to be 
excluded from the true meaning of Imagina- 
tion; namely, all action of propensities or of 
sentiments, properly as such, including all 
action of the faculty of Ideality, as commonly 
and rightly understood. 

But after excluding these parts of the sense 
of this term, admitted in a few of the definitions 


of authors, and in common or unscientific. 


speech, how much shall we find to remain? 
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At a future time, I hope to show that what is 
with more or less propriety named imagination 
will still inelude 

1. The process of Conception (simple) on the 
part of all tho intellectual faculties. 

2. The process of Conception (original), giv- 
ing new products, as the elements of new 
forms, melodies, eto.; also, a work of all tho 
intellectual faculties. 

3. A process of Combination, in the realm of 
ideas, not of matter. : 

4. An act of Conjecture or Hypothesis, evolv- 
ing new relations of known facts or ideas: 
and then to inquire whether there probably is, 
or is not— 

5. A yet unrecognized Faculty of Combina- 
tion for ideas and relations: namely, oue of 
Composition or Synthesis. : 

6. A yet unrecognized Faculty of Conjecture 
or Hypothesis. 


[To BE OOXTIXUED.) 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 3. 


In the preceding articles of this series we 
have endeavored to define what we understand 
by the term Education. We have shown that 
it embraces physical training, or the develop- 
ment of the body; also, the development of 
the different mental faculties, and the excess 
of the faculties, and also their perversion by 
improper training. We have suggested some 
of the errors of the Mental Philosophers in 
treating upon the mind, and the great uncer- 
tainty of their systems as a guide to correct 
ideas of education. Phrenology, on the con- 
trary, we attempted to show, makes us ac- 
quainted with the fundamental principles of 
the mind, teaching us at once the peculiar 
tastes or talent of each individual, thus show- 
ing that Phrenology would become the great 
educator of parents and teachers, and enable 
them to direct their efforts wisely in the edu- 
cation aud training of the young. In this and 
succeeding articles we propose to offer some 
practical hints for the application of Phrenol- 
ogy to domestic training and to scholastic edu - 
cation. 

Man is an animal with bodily wants, and he 
has a class of propensities which instinctively 
prompt him to provide for his animal wants. 
This he does in the first place without thought 
or reason; but subsequently, as he is ripened 
and instructed by experience, he employs his 
intelligence and his energy as a meaus of grati- 
fying the lower elements of his nature. 

The first, and, indeed, the most imperative, 
of human wants is nourishment. The new- 
born infant, prompted by this intuitive hunger, 
generally seeks its natural food at the very 
threshold of its being, as a means of building 
up the growth, and supplying the waste which 
exercise and labor induce. Nature has kindly 
planted in us, as a part of the mental nature 
of the individual, the faculty of Alimentive- 
ness, which renders eating and drinking not 
only a duty, but a pleasure. To eat right as 
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| to quality and quantity of food, including the 
proper time for eating it, is one of the most im- 
portant Jessons relating to our physical being. 
It is a most difficult part of our education, and 
one which is, perhaps, more frequently negleot- 
ed than any other which falls within the sphere 
of every-day use. 

The lower animals seldom exhibit anything 
which looks like reason in respect to their 
manner of eating and drinking, but they are 
guided by what may be called instinot—mere 
appetite. In respect to the selection of their 
food, they usually reject whatever is detri- 
mental or noxious, and always eat the best 
they can get—that which is most pleasing to 
the appetite. Though a dog may have lived 
ten years in a family, and have been fed on 
bread, vegetables, and meat every day of his 
life,and perhaps never had food in such quantity 
as to have any surplus, yet he will always de- 
vour first the meat, then such bread as may 
have butter on it, then such vegetables as may 
have come in contact with gravy, and last, 
when his appetite is nearly satisfied, he reluc- 
tantly devours the dry bread, the most unsa- 
vory part of the meal. A child will do pre- 
cisely the same thing—will eat the meat, the 
butter, the delieions fruit first, and ery for 
more ; but if denied, will then turn to get some 
of that which is less agreeable to its appetite. 
But as a child increases in age, and comes 
under the dominion of his thinking, reasoning 
intellect, he subjects the faculty of Aliment- 
iveness to the control of his judgment to some 
extent. He does not eat the dessert first, nor 
gnaw the butter from his bread, and eat all his 
meat, and afterward the bread and vegetables; 
but he eats the more important articles—that 
which will taste good with a keen appetite— 
and reserves the delicacies for the close of the 
meal, when his appetite for hearty, strong food 
has been satisfied. The dog, as we have said, 
never learns this lesson by age, but seizes the 
most delicious morsel first, and makes wry 
faces at common food at the close of his meal. 
While the child is young he exhibits, as we 
have said, in the exercise of appetite, the 
merely animal impulses. During this season 
he should be guided and controlled by the ex- 
perience or wisdom of the parent; and our im- 
pression is that there are very few children 
who are qualified to govern their appetite and 
exercise it properly until they have reached the 
sixteenth year; and parents can not do their 
children a greater injustice than to allow them 
to eat and drink as they please in regard to 
kind and quantity until they are old enough to 
choose the right food, and to take it in the 
right manner. What shall we say, then, of 
parents and nurses who appeal to appetite as 
a means of governing, and managing, and re- 
straining children, who promise to the already 
excited appetite some choice delicacy, some- 
thing the appetite craves, with a view to sub- 
ject the turbulent faculties of the child to tem- 
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porary obedience? This method of training 
produces a feverish excitement in Alimentive- 
ness, which, as the child matures, increases in 
strength until it will not be satisfied with 
ordinary gratification. 

Society has wept and mourned over the 
desolations of perverted appetite until the en- 
tire doctrine of ‘Total Depravity has appeared 
to be exemplified through the abuses of the 
aingle faculty of Alimentiveness. Children 
sometimes inherit from parents badly trained 
in appetite a tendency to these abuses ; and 
what can we expect from the children of pa- 
rents who have been ignorantly drugged by 
tea, coffee, tobacco, and alcoholic stimulants, 
or surfeited with rich, unwholesome, concen- 
trated diet? It is within the memory of all 
persons of middle life when society was first 
awakened to the fact that alcoholic stimulants 
were not only unnecessary, but alarmingly de- 
structive to health; but very few persons of 
extensive culture and good common sense have 
yet learned that tobacco, strong tea and coffee, 
and highly-seasoned food are almost equally 
destructive to health and happiness. It is 
comparatively but a few years since dyspepsia 
became known in the United States\ We used 
to laugh at the accounts of gout among well-fed 
English people; but now our people, by abuses 
of appetite here, in the room of gout, a luxury 
applying chiefly to our cousins over the water, 
are scourged with dyspepsia. And what is 
dyspepsia but a breaking down of the tone of 
the stomach, and inability to digest the food 
and work it up into nourishment for the brain 
and body? Alcoholic liquors set the nervous 
system on fire, and make man a maniac and 
demon or a fool. Its effecta are, therefore, 
more palpable than those which rise from other 
forms of intemperance ; but these just as surely 
sap the foundations of health, gradually shat- 
ter the nerves, and derange all the organic 
functious, if indulged in to excess. Let the 
reader look among his neighbors, and how 
common he will find complaints of dyspepsia, 
of a torpid state of the liver, of scrofula, of 
palpitation of the heart, and what is called 
nervousness. These produce irritability, de- 
spondency, loss of memory, insanity, and death 
in various ways. Mankind has had a sore les- 
son on the abuses of appetite; and those who 
may retreat will show their wisdom by obey- 
ing the teachings of these sore experiences j but 
those will be wiser who learn temperance by 
their example, and studying the laws of their 
being. 

Though it may take several generations of 
temperate parentage, and a thorough applice- 
tion of correct training, to rid mankind of the 
deleterious effects of past intemperance, yet 
who will be dissuaded from the effort by the 
difficulty of the case, or consider it a waste of 
time, when so great a result is at stake? We 
sometimes think, notwithstanding tens of thou- 
sands have discarded the use of alcoholic 
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liquors, that we are still an intemperate peo- 
ple. Many have given up the bottle, but only 
have changed the form of stimulant to coffee 
or tobacco, or both. After listening to a lec- 
ture on Temperance from a distinguished ad- 
vocate of the cause, we found him smoking at 
the hotel, which he did constantly for nearly 
two hours. We inquired of him why he did 
so, and he remarked, that having given up 
liquor, which he had used to excess, he felt that 
he must have something to keep his nerves 
braced up. Asa matter of health, we hardly 
know which is the worse practice of the two. 
Though smoking may not make a man neglect 
or abuse his family, it sends thousands of men 
annually to untimely graves, leaving widows 
and orphans in poverty, with nerves all on fire 
as an unhealthy inheritance from the short- 
lived father. When it is remembered that 
nearly all who use alcoholic liquors also use 
tobacoo, and that tens of thousands smoke and 
chew who regard themselves as temperate 
men, it will be seen that tobacco is working 
more ruin to health and happiness than alco- 
holic liquors; and the most melancholy fact in 
the case is, that men are not aware of it; nor 
does society stamp its use with disgrace, as it 
does that of alcoholic liquors. 

The whole system of intemperance is a 
wrong training and use of this primary faculty, 
Alimentiveness. Mothers and nurses may not 
bė aware that they are training up their chil- 
dren to some form of intemperance, when they 
nurse or feed them every time they are fretful 
or uneasy. Some mothers we know who carry 
cakes, candies, and the like in their pockets, 
wherever they take their children, and to ap- 
peal to appetite with some such delicacy seems 
to be their chief means of exercising influence 
over their children. Thus treated, it is easy 
to understand how the unnatural fever in the 
whole digestive apparatus should be produced, 
and also in that organ of the brain which gov- 
erns that department of our nature. With 
such an early training, what wonder is-it that 
when they come to maturity they seek tobac- 
co, alcoholic liquors, highly-seasoned food, and 
thereby break down their constitutions and 
their morals together. 

The rules for training this faculty are few 
and simple. For the first year of a child’s 
life, if its mother be healthy, nature has pro- 
vided its best food, and, so far as possible, this 
should be given to the child at given periods, 
according to its constitution. Some mothers 
nuree their children every time they ory or ap- 
pear restless, and thus keep the stomach in an 
unhealthy condition, containing food half di- 
gested, and, indeed, in nearly every condition, 
from that fit to be taken into the blood to that 
which is raw and crude. Nothing can be more 
destructive to the tone of the stomach than 
such habits, unless it be the taking of noxious 
substances; but wholesome food thus mixed 
becomes noxious, and there are very few chil- 
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dren thus fed who do not become irritable, 
feverish, and dyspeptical. 

As a child becomes older, and is weaned, it 
should be fed upon a plein diet in general, not 
such as mature people eat. In England and 
Scotland, children are not allowed, generally. 
to partake of such food as adults eat, but they 
are fed upon oatmeal porridge, or milk thick- 
ened with oatmeal batter, upon vegetables of 
various kinds, and upon soups made with little 
meat and much vegetables. In the United 
States we often see little children two years 
old making a meal of roast beef and plum-pud- 
ding, or ham and eggs—in short, preciaely such 
food as a healthy laboring man would eat. We 
often hear parents remark that they think their 
children ought to live as well as the parents. 
By that they mean that they should drink cof- 
fee and eat meat and highly-seasoned food with 
adults; and these same parents understand 
perfectly well that a horse at five years of age 
will sell for fifty or a hundred dollars more, to 
be put into hard service in the city, if that 
horse hes never eaten a bushel of oats in his 
life, but been kept exclusively upon hay and 
grass. Men are wise as to horses, ‘cattle, 
swine, sheep, and asses, but appear to be 
utterly wanting in practical sense in respect 
to the training and management of their own 
children. We believe that adults should live 
on a plain diet, that which is casy of diges- 
tion, not spiced, compounded, or concentrated, 
including vegetables and fruit in large degree. 
Three times a day, we think, is sufficiently 
frequent, and these at regular intervals; nor 
should the person ever eat heartily just before 
retiring, even though circumstances have com- 
pelled him to work hard all day on a mere 
breakfast. If a person can net sit up an hour 
and a half after eating, he should retire on an 
empty stomach, though a person might eat a 
small quantity and retire in half an hour with- 
out detriment. 

When will men become as wise as an ox, 
which, left to roam the fields at will and seek 
his natural food, never over-eats, and rarely 
exhibits symptoms of disease during his whole 
life? He has no artificial habits ; his appetite, 
guided by instinct, not pampered by cooking 
and fashion, remains unperverted. Nature, 
having established the physical laws which 
govern men as well as animals, would secure 
to man health and happiness, if he would use 
his reason in guiding his habits as the animal 
follows his instincts. 

The organ of Alimentiveness, which is lo- 
cated just forward of where the top of the ear 
is joined to the head, and which, when large, 
is indicated by width and fullness in that re- 
gion, is the first organ in the mental constitu- 
tion which comes into activity. The infant or 
the animal an hour old seeks nourishment, 
prompted by the faculty of Alimentivencss, 
and, as we have shown, ten thousand miseries 
follow in the train of its abuee. 

Is it not strange that man, the noblest orea- 
ture God has made, should stumble at the very 
dawn of his life in the exercise of so important 
a faculty as Alimentiveness for the preserva- 
tion of life and the physical constitution, that 
faculty being, we may say, one of the low- 
est elements of his nature? If all the other 
powers were as badly directed, as much abused 
as this, the doctrine of Total Depravity would 
need no farther illustration or proof. ` 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
on, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
{FROM THE LATEST REVISED EDLNBURGH EDITION.) 


[CONTINUED FROM AUGUST NUMBEE.] 

Tue next social duty to which I advert, is that of suretyship, or 
cantionary, as it is called in Scotland. A surety may either engage 
to pay a certain sum of money, if the principal obligant fail; or 
become bound for his good behavior and proper discharge of duty, in 
any office to which he has been appointed. Great losses and much 
misery often arise from suretyship ; and in consequence, many persons 
lay down the rule never to become surety for any human being; 
while others, of a more generous and confiding nature, are ready to 
bind themselves for almost every one who gives them a solemn assur- 
ance that they will never be called on to pay. 
expound the philosophy of the subject, and we shall then be better 
able to judge of our duty. 

Suretyship is a lame substitute for a knowledge of human character. 
There are men whose prudence and integrity are proof against every 
temptation ; and if we were certain that any particular individual 
whom we designed to trust, or to employ in our affairs, was one of 
these, we should desire no other security for his solvency or good con- 
duct than that afforded by his own noble nature. But we know that 
there are aleo plausible persons who are only ostensibly honest ; and 
we are never certain that an individual whom we are disposed to trust 
or employ, may not, in an unlucky hour, be found to belong to this 
class. We therefore require that some one, who knows his qualities, 
should certify his possession of prudence and integrity in the only way 
which can convince us of the entire sincerity of the recommendation, 
namely, by engaging to pay the debt in case of default—or to indem- 
nify us, if, through negligence or dishonesty, we shall suffer loss. 

It appears to me that the practical application of Phrenology will 
diminish both the necessity for demanding security and the danger of 
granting it. I have repeatedly shown to you examples of the three 
classes of heads: first, the class very imperfectly endowed in the 
moral and intellectual regions; secondly, the class very favorably con- 
stituted, in which these have a decided preponderance ; and, thirdly, 
the class in which these regions and that of the propensities stand 
nearly in equilibrium. No man of prudence, if he knew Phrenology, 
would become surety for men of the lowest class, or be accessory, in 
any way, to placing them in situatious of trust ; because this would 
be exposing them to temptations which their weak moral faculties 
could not withstand. . Men having the highest combination of organs, 
if well educated, might be safely trusted without security; or if we 
did become bound for them; we should have little to fear from their 
misconduct. Among several thousand criminal heads which I have 
seen, I have never met with one possessing the highest form of com- 
bination. Only once, in a penitentiary in Dublin, I found a female 
whose head approached closely to this standard, and I ventured to 
predict that the brain was not in a healthy condition. The jailer said 
that he was not aware of her brain heing diseased, but that she was 
subject to intense and long-continued headaches, during which her 
mental perceptions became obscure ; and the physician, on hearing my 
remark, expressed his own matured conviction that there was diseased 
action in the brain. This leaves, then, only the middle class of 
individuals, or those in whose brains the organs of the propensities, 
moral sentiments, and intellect are nearly equally balanced, as those 
for whose good conduct surety would be most necessary and these 
are preeisely the persons for whom it would be most hazardous to 
undertake it. The necessity and the hazard both ariee from the same 
cause. Individuals thus constituted may be moral as long us external 
temptation is withheld; but they may, at any time, lapse into dis- 
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honesty, when strong inducements to it are presented. The possession 
of property, committed to their charge in a confidential manner—that 
is to say, in snch cirenmstances that they may misapply it for a time 
without detection—frequently operates as an irresistible temptation, 
and, to the consternation of their sureties, they seem to change their 
character at the very moment when their good conduct was most 
implicitly relied on. We sometimes read in the newspapers of enor- 


mous embezzlements, or breaches of trust, or disgraceful bankruptcies, — 


committed by persons who, during a long series of years, had enjoyed 
a reputable character; and the unreflecting wonder how men can 
change so auddenly, or how, after having known the sweets of virtue, 
they can be so infatuated as to part with them all, for the hollow illu- 
sions of criminal gain. But the truth is, that these men, from having 
the three regions of the brain nearly equally balanced, never stood at 
any time on a very stable basis of virtne. Their integrity, like a 
pyramid poised on its apex, was in danger of being overturned by 
every wind of temptation that might blow against it. 

In judging on the subject of suretyship, it is of some importance to 
know the characteristic distinctions of the different classes of minds; 
because, in some cases, such obligations lead to no loss, while in others 
they are ruinous in the extreme. Our understanding is perplexed 


while we have no means of accounting for these differences of result; 


but if you will study Phrenology, and apply it practically, it will 
clear up many of these apparent anomalies, and enable you to judge 
when you are safe, and when exposed to danger. ; 

We come now to inquire into the practieal rule which we should 
follow, in regard to undertaking suretyship. In the present state of 
society, the exacting of security is in many instances indispensable; 
and I can not, therefore, see any ground on which those who decline, 
in all circumstances, to undertake it, can be defended. It appears to 
me to be a necessary duty, which presents itself to many individuals ; 
and although, when imprudently discharged, it may be hazardous, we 
are not, on that account, entitled entirely to shrink from it. There 
are several precautions, however, which we are not only entitled, but 
called on, to adopt, for our own protection. In the first place, no man 
should ever bind himself to pay money to an extent, which, if exacted, 
would render him bankrupt; for this would be to injure his creditors 
by his suretyehip; nay, he should not bind himself gratuitously to pay 
any sum for another, which, if lost, would seriously injure his own 
family. In short, no man is called on to undertake gratuitous and 
benevolent obligations beyond the extent which he can discharge 
without severe and permanent suffering to himself; and in subscribing 
such obligations, he should invariably calculate on being called on to 
falfill them by payment. In general, men, even of ordinary prudence, 
find, by experience, that they are compelled to pay at least one half 
of all the cautionary obligations which they undertake, and the 
imprudent even more. Unless, therefore, they are disposed to go to 
ruin in the career of social kindness, they should limit their obligations 
in proportion to their means. f 

Secondly—We should consider the object sought to be attained by 
the applicant. If he be a young man who desires to obtain employ- 


ment, or to commence business on a moderate scale on his own | 


account, or if a friend, in a temporary, unexpected, and blameless 
emergency need our aid, good may, in these instanees, result from the 
act. But if the suretyship is wanted merely to enable a person who 
is doing well, to do, as he imagines, a great deal better; to enable him 
to extend his business, or to get into a more lucrative situation, we 
may often pause, and reasonably consider whether we are about to 
serve our friend, or injure both him and ourselves. According to my 
observation, the men who have succeeded best in the pursuits of this 
world, and longest and most steadily enjoyed prosperity and character, 
are those who, from moderate beginnings, have advanced slowly and 
steadily along the stream of fortune, aided chiefly by their own mental 
resources; men who have never hastened to be rich, but who, from 
the first, have seen that time, economy, and prudence are the grand 
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nents of ultimate success. These men ask only the means of a 
commencement, and afterward give no trouble, either to the public 
o their friends. Success flows upon them, as the natural result of 
r own course of action, and they never attempt to force it pre- 
urely. 
‘here are other individuals, full of sanguine hope, inordinate 
ition, or boundless love of gain, who never discover the advantages 
heir present possessions, but are constantly aiming at an imaginary 
sperity, just at arm’s length beyond their reach; and who solicit 
ir friends to aid them, that they may seize the prize. They urge 
ir acquaintances to become sureties for them to raise money in 
er to extend their business. I recommend to those to whom this 
eal is made, to moderate the pace of these sanguine speculators, 
ead of helping to accelerate it; to advise them to pfuctice economy 
patience, and to wait till they acquire capital of their own to 
ease their trade. The danger of undertaking obligations for such 
1 arises from their over-sanguine, ambitious, and grasping disposi- 
8, which are rendered only more ardent by encouragement: The 
neces are many, that they will ruin themselves, and bring serious 
on their sureties. I have seen deplorable examples of families 
olutely ruined by one of their nnmber possessing this character. 
brilliant representations of approaching fortune, he succeeded in 
aining possession of the moderate patrimonies of his brothers and 
ers, the funds provided for his mother’s annuity; in short, the 
ole capital left by his father, as the fruit of a long and laborious 
—and in a few years he dissipated every sixpence of it in enter- 
es and speculations of the most extravagant description. 
Mne benefit of Phrenology, to those who make a practical use of it, 
o enable them to discriminate between a man’s hopes and his real 
acities. When they see considerable deficiency in the organs of 
ellect, or in those of Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, and Firmness, 
y know that whatever promises the individual may make, or how- 
r sincere may be his intentions of being prosperous, yet, that if he 
olve himself in a multitude of affairs, beyond the reach of his 
sllectual powers, failure will be inevitable; and they act accord- 
ly. Ihave repeatedly urged individuals to abstain from assisting 
racters of this description to extend their speculations, and advised 
m to reserve their funds for emergencies of a different description, 
ich were certain to arise; and at the distance of a few years, after 
advice had been forgotten by me, they have returned and thanked 
for the counsel. Such speculative men generally fall into great 
titution in the end; and my recommendation to their relatives has 
formly been, to reserve their own means, with the view of saving 
m from abject poverty, when their schemes shall have reached 
ir natural termination in ruin; and this has been found to be pru- 
t advice. 
is a general rule, therefore, I would dissuade you from undertaking 
etyship merely to increase the quantity, or accelerate the march, 
rosperity, if your friend, by the aid of time, prudence, and economy, 
re it in his power ultimately to command success by his own 
purces. 
n becoming bound for the good conduct of an individual in a new 
ployment, you should be well aware that the situation into which 
ware about to introduce him is suited to his natural dispositions 
| capacities, and not calculated to bring the weaker elements of his 
acter into play, and be the means of ruining him as well as 
aring yourselves. Suppose, for example, that a young man has any 
ent seeds of intemperance in his constitution, or that he is fond of a 
ndering and unsettled life, and that, by becoming surety for his 
hful accounting, yon should obtain employment for him as a 
reantile traveling agent, you might manifestly expose him to 
rptations which might completely upset his virtue. I have known 
ividuals, who, in more favorable circumstances, had acquired and 
intained excellent characters, ruined by this ehange. Again, if an 
ividual be either extremely good-natured, so much so that he can 


— 
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not resist solicitation; or if he be ambitious and fond of display and 
power; or very speculative; and if you aid him in obtaining an 
agency for a bank, by which means he will obtain an immediate 
command of large sums of money, you may bring him to ruin, when 
you intended to do him a great service; for his integrity will thereby 
be exposed to assaults in all these directions. It has been remarked, 
that more men prove unsuccessful as bank-agents than almost in any 
other office of trust; and the reason appears to me to be, that the free 
command of money presents greater temptations to the weak points of 
character than almost any other external circumstance. For this 
reason, it is only men of the highest natural moral qualitics who 
should be appointed to such situations; individuals whose integrity 
and love of justice and duty are paramount to all their other feelings ; 
and then, with average intellectual endowments, their conduct will 
be irreproachable. It is clear, that until we possess an index to 
natural talents and dispositions which can be relied on in practice, 
much disappointment, loss, and misery, must inevitably be suatained, 
by the improper location or employment of individuals in the com- 
plicated relations of society; and if Phrenology promise to aid us in 
arriving at this object, it is worthy of our most serious consideration.“ 

Another social duty which men are occasionally called on to dis- 
charge, is that of acting privately as arbitrators between disputing 
parties, or publicly as jurymen. According to the present practice, no 
special preparation for these duties is supposed to be necessary. A 
young man may have obtained any kind of education, or no education ; 
he may possess any degree of intelligence and talent; and he may be 
upright in his dispositions, or very much the reverse; yet none of 
these things are of the least consideration in regard to his qualification 
to serve as a juror. As soon as he is found inhabiting a house, or 
possessing a shop, or a farm, of a certain rent, his name is placed on 
the list of jurors; he is summoned in his turn to cit on the bench of 
justice, and there he disposes, by his vote, of the lives and fortunes 
of his fellow-men. The defense maintained for this system is, that as 
twelve individuals are selected in civil cases, and fifteen in criminal, 
the verdict will embody the average intelligence and morality of the 
whole; and that, as the roll of jurors includes all the higher and 

- middle ranks, their decisions, if not absolutely perfect, will, at least, 
be the best that can be obtained. This apology is, to some extent, 
well-founded ; and the superior intelligence of a few frequently guides 
a vast amount of ignorance and dullnegs inajury. Still, the extent 
of this ignorance and inaptitude is a great evil; and as it is suscep- 
tible of removal, it should not be permitted to exist. 

All of you who have served as jurors, must be aware of the great 
disadvantages under which individuals labor in that situation, from 
want of original education, as well as of habits of mental application. 
I knew an instance in which a jury, in a civil cause which embraced 
a long series of mercantile transactions, including purchases. sales, 
bills, excise entries, permits, and other technical formalities, was 
composed of four Edinburgh traders, and of eight men balloted from 
the county of Edinburgh, where it borders on Lanarkshire and Peebles- 
shire, men who occupied small farms, who held the plow and drove 
their own carts ; persons of undoubted respectability and intelligence 
in their own sphere, but who knew nothing of iñereantile affairs; 
whose education and habits rendered them totally incapable of taking 
notes of evidence, and, of course, of forming any judgment for them- 
selves. When the jury retired at ten o’clock at night, after a trial of 
twelve hours, one of the merchants was chosen foreman, and he asked 
the opinion of his brethren in succession. Eight of them echoed the 
charge of the presiding judge; but the other three announced a con- 


trary opinion. The jurors from the country, seeing that the merchants 
[cowrinvEgD ON PAGE BIXTY-FIVE.} 


Several joint-stock companies have recently been formed to guarantee the fntromis- 
sions and good conduct of persons employed ia situations of trast, and the moderate 
premiums which they demand speak highly for the general integrity of the industrious 
classes of Great Britain. In tho Phrenologtcal Journal, vol. xiv., p. M, some remarke 
will be found on the use which may be made of Phrenology dy these associations. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

We take pleasure in presenting a notice of the 
eminent poet, Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, whose medallion portrait is prefixed. Until 
lately, public curiosity in regard to her could 
only be gratified ip part, for she has studiously 
avoided any publicity of her features, leaving 
“dear guessers’’ full liherty to give her such 
form and comeliness as suited their fancy. 
With this studied exclusiveness there has been 
exhibited more patience than is usual with 
people who are never content at any partial 
knowledge of a notoriety; but, now that the 
cast of that serene and noble face is given us 
for study, the pleasure will prove proportion- 
ately greater, as the lady has been admired in 
silence, and for her mental worth alone. The 
cast literally “speaks for itself —it is the 
head and outline of one of the noblest minds 
of the age; and, as such, will bear study. 

The mental and heart history of Mrs. Brown- 
ing are so nearly related, that one must needs 
answer for the other. In one of her exquisite 
utterances she says: 

“ I am no trumpet, but a reed 
A broken reed the wind indeed 
Left flat upon a dismal shore; 
Yet if a little maid or child 
Should sigh within it, earnest- mild, 
This reed will answer evermore.” 
And this is the key-note of much of her song, 
though it hardly comports with a reed to chant 
the majestic “ Drama of Exile,“ and the pro- 
phetic numbers which lay scattered in profu- 
sion over all her later works. Her lyre is 
attuned to spirit-harmonies, which even a child 
may drink in with delight; but it is miracu- 
lous in its power, for it strikes to themes and 


_stirs to passions which only the Old Masters“ 


can emulate. A woman in all her sympathies 
and instincts, she is an academician in her 
wisdom, and a companion of the greatest 
minds of the age in her philosophic powers; 
and thus constituted, she confessedly stands 
among the chosen few’ whose names the 
world will not suffer to be forgotten. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning was born in 
London, in 1812. From infancy her health 
was feeble, and she grew into a fragile child, 
unsuited for the usual associations of youth. 
In consequence, she early made companion- 
ship with books, and soon became a prodigy of 
precocious development; but if precocious, the. 
child’s mind suffered no lapse, for we hear of 
her Greek accomplishments” as early as ten; 
and at fourteen (1826) appeared her first pub- 
lished volume—An Essay on Mind—in which 
the idiosyncrasies which have lately marked 
her muse give the work the stamp of original- 
ity and power. If not admirable as a poem, 
it showed a most wonderful proficiency in 
learning, by its familiar discourse of great 
minds and their productions. It is true that, 
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at tenz she wrote poems of much merit; but 
it is not at that era that the poetie sentiment 
in her gave the foreshadowing of its power, 
and, very properly, the lady never refers to 
those early efforts.“ At fifteen, however, 
we find her an anonymous correspondent of 
the London Atheneum, and the rather remark- 
able expression of the poems served greatly to 
excite critics and comment. 

In 1833 appeared her translation of the 
tragedy of Eschylus’ Prometheus Vinctus.“ 
It at once assumed the position of an exeellent 
rendition of the renowned drama, and served 
to show how familiar was her knowledge of 
the Greek and the very spiril-of its litefature. 
In 1850 she revised the translation, and in its 
present form it probably will remain the most 
perfect of all adaptations. Its grace, and force, 
and profound passion show with what enthu- 
siasm the translator entered upon her task. 

Professor Boyd, the celebrated Hellenic scho- 
lar, was her companion in study, and to him 
she dedicated the first edition; and her fre- 
quent allusions to that gentleman show what 
real cnthusiasts they were in their pursuit of 
gems among the old mines. It is to him she re- 
fers in her Wine of Cyprus,” where she says: 


“And I think of those long mornings 

Which my thought goes far to seek, 

When, betwixt the folio’s turnings, 
Solemn flowed the rhythmic Greek. 

Past the pane, the mountain epreading, 
Swept the sheep-bell's tnkling nolse, 

While a girlish voice was reading, 
Somewhat low for ats and o“. 

Then what golden hours were for us! 
While we sat together there, 

How the white vests of the chorus 
Seemed to wave up a live alr! 


How the cothurns trod majestic 
Down the deep iambic lines, 
And the rolling anapsestic 
Curled, like vapor over shrines !” 
Who but a living poet-soul could have thus 
uniquely coined study into rhythmic beauty ? 
In 1838 appeared The Seraphim, and 
other Poems.“ In this work Miss Barrett but 
partially reached the popular heart; and, 
though critics differed much as to its merits, it 
served to place the author among the most 
eminent poets of England. The blemishes of 
the work are of a very positive character, 
judged by what is termed ‘popular taste ;” 


but the beauties of the work are also of a no. 


less marked nature. In the whole range of 
English Literature there is no more pathos, 
and power, and originality thrown into verse; 
yet the mannerisms, and obscurity of meaning, 
and license, poetic and unpoetic, which marked 
almost every page, sufficed to cheat her of 
“ popular” appreciation. 

In 1844 the “Drama of Exile“ was given 
to the world. To this work the author's best 
powers were pledged. The field was a hazard- 
ous one, for Milton had trod there before her; 
but confidence did not forsake her, and she 
produced what has immortalized her name. 
It is not the province of this paper to attempt 


any analysig or critique of this great 

Its conception is daring, its execution is 

rally powerful, and its moral is adm 

wrought out; bot for all these qualiti 
requisite for a great poem, the Drama” 

“popular” in the same way that A 

Leigh” has since become, and for the 

that its lofty ideality places it beyond the 

of the great majority of readers. But 

students and lovers of poetry it ia a n 

exhaustless wealth, which will yield st 

beauty so long as the ideal has its wors! 

The other poems which helped to fill th 

ume in which the Drama” was print 

of various character, and betray the won 
fertility of the poet’s pen. In all mood 
measures she is almost uniformly self- poss 
and touches each theme with an ease an 
of expression truly astonishing; while 
page, nay, almost every line, bears the ii 
of her mannerisms and idiosyncrasies. 
In all these years Mise Barrett was au 

lid, confined almost entirely to home. 

confinement she turned to profit, howeve 

while others idled, she shrank away 
study, and there pursued her reading 

labors, storing her mind with the best o 

a very choice library could afford. Befe 

appearance of her last-mentioned volui 

1844, Miss Barrett was ordered to the se 

for the restoration of her failing physica 

era, and, in company with a favorite broth 
sorted to Torquay Beach, Devonshire. ` 

in sight of her window, she beheld that b 

one drown, and suffered, in consequence 

lapse, which left little hope of her rec 

She was borne back to London, and k 

strict seclusion, forbidden even the comp 

her favorite Greek authors. It was frol 
confinement that she cried out in spirit, 

J count the dismal time by months and years, 
Bince last I felt the green sward under foot, 
And the great breadth of all things sammern 
Met mine upon my lips. Now Earth appears 
As strange to me as dreams of die tant ephercs 
Or thoughts of Heaven we weep at. Nature’ 
Sounds on behind this door so closely shut, 

A strange, wild music to the prisoDer’s ears, 
Dilated hy the distance, till the b” 
Grows dim with fancies whieh it fe», too fine 
While ever, with a visionary pain 
Past the precluded sonses, sweep and shine 
Streams, foresta, glades—and many a golden 
Of sunlit hills, transfigured to Divine.” 

And again: 

“ When some beloved volce, that was to you 
Both sound and sweetness, faileth suddenly, 
And allence, agalnat which you dare not ory, 
Aobes round you like a strong disease, and ne 
What hope? What help? What music will | 
That silence to your sense? Not friendshtp’s | 
Not reason’s subtle count; not melody 
Of viola, nor of pipes that Faunus blew; 

Not songs of poets, nor of nightlngales, 
Whose hearts leap upward tbrough the oypres 
To the elear moon; nor yet the spheric laws, 
Self-chanted; nor the angeln sweet All-Hails 


Met In the smile of God. Nay, none of those. 
Speak Tnob, availing Christ! and Al thls pau 


The sufferer was to fill this void 
being, and in a very novel manner. In 
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Barrett received from Robert Browning 
Í that poet’s last compositions—a play 
h he hoped would serve to amuse her for 
our, The lady acknowledged its receipt 
riting the poet a Greek letter. To this 
snic epistle Mr. Browning replied in the 
language. The correspondenee eontin- 
all in Greek, and soon grew warm and 
g, as Greek verbs so well know how to 
» The consequences were an interview, 
l love-match, and a wedding—all to the 
' astonishment of the literary, as well as 
le social, world of London. Of this most 
ilar courtship the poet-wife has given us 
y records. Her Portuguese Sonnets” are 


ranslations, as they purport, but her own 


t utterances, 
t us quote, to teach our readers how poets 


irst time he kissod me, he but only kissed 

he Angera of this band wherewith I write; 

nd, ever since, it grew more clear and white, 

low to world-greetings, quick with ita Oh, list!” 
Then the angels speak. A ring of amethyst 

could not wear here, plainer to my sight 

han that first kiss. The second passed lu height 
he frst, and sought the forebweed ; and half missed, 
alf falling on my hair. Ob, beyond mecd! 

hat was the crysm of love, which Love's own crown 
Fun sanctifying sweetness did precede, 

he third upon my lips was folded down 

n perfect purple state! Since when, indeed. 

have been proud, and said, My love, my own !'” 


This is as musically told as if the “ silver 
ring“ of that kiss were woven into the lines. 
In another, she thus gives expression to the 
power and depth of her love passion: 


“ How do I love theo? Let me count the ways: 

1 do love thee to the depth, and breadth, and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 

For the ends of being and ideal grace. 

I love thee to the level of evory day’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle light 

I love thee freely, as men strive for right; 

T love thee purely, as they turn from praise ; 

1 love thee with the passion but to use 

To my old griefs, and with my childhood's faith ; 
I Jovo thee with a love I seomed to lose 

With my lost sainta. I love thee with the breath, 
Biles, tears, of all my life; and if God choose, 
„I shall but love thee better after death.” 

Also in this most exquisite utterance : 
“I never gave a lock of hair away 

To a man, dearest, except this to thee, 

Which now upon my fingers thoughtfully 

I ring out to tne full brown length, snd say, 
Tan e iL? My day of youth went yesterday; 

My hair no longer bounds to my foot's glee, 

Nor plant I it from rose or myrtle tree, 

Ans giris do, any more, It only may 

Now shade on two palo cheeka the mark of tears, 
Taught drooping from the head that hangs aside 
Through sorrow’s trick. I theught the funeral-shears 
Would take this first; but Love is justified. 

Take it thou finding pure from all those years 
The kiss my mother Jet here when she died.“ 


If man ever had riches lavished at his 
shrine, that man certainly is Mr. Browning. 
It is a beautiful comment upon the pure-mind- 
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edness of the pair, that they can thus give the 
world an insight into the most secret springs 
of their being. 

We have dwelt upon this episode in the 
poet’s life, because to us it is a truly blessed 
spectacle when so much mind can come out of 
its seclusion, to become the very impersonation 
of womanly devotion and tenderness. How 
such a history shames the absurd notion, pre- 
vailing in certain minds, that an intellectual 
woman is somewhat unsexed, and rendered in- 
capable of loving deeply, and passionately ! 

Shortly after this happy marriage, the two 
poets—one in heart and soul, though still two 
in their name and fame—removed to Florence, 
Italy, where their permanent residence was 
fixed. None more than the Brownings are 
friends of popular liberty; and Florence, with 
its sweet air and freedom to foreigners, is a 
proper field for their repose. Mrs. Browning 
sings, in the little lyric from which we have 
already quoted: 

“Tam no trumpot, but a reed: 
No flattering breath shall from me lead 
A silver sound, a hollow sound! 
I will not ring, for priest or king, 
One blast that, in re-echoing, 
Would leave a bondman faster bound. 

Well has she kept her promise. In her 
“Casa Guidi Windows, or Sketches of the 
Italian Revolution in 1848,” she shows how 
her heart is with the popular cause in poor, op- 
pressed Italy. The volume is full of strong 
expression, glowing at times in its enthusiasm, 
yet stern inits purpose of stigmatizing tyranny 
and upholding liberty. Very knowing critics 
pretend to detect in the volume evidence of her 
assimilation with the idiosyncrasies of her 
husband, It is true, there appears less of the 
obscurity and mannerisms of her earlier poems 
in what has fallen from her pen since 1846; 
but to us it seems that she is still distinctively 
Mrs. Barrett Browning; and even in her last, 
and perhaps best work, “ Aurora Leigh“ — 
wherein plainness of speech is remarkable— 
we find her impress so certainly stamped upon 
the undercurrent and expression of the whole 
as to make this charge of “ conjugal copyism” 
one of much injustice. So far as the husband 
has succeeded in giving true English expres- 
sion to her perhaps too classically trained 
tastes, there is no desire to deny the presence 
of his mental influence; but when it comes to 
stripping her of originality, making her simply 
an echo of her husband, we feel like erying, 
“Fie, for shame!“ upon such criticism, It 
generally proceeds from those persons who, 
jealous of merit in woman, seek to prove her 
the shadow of some man who is sure to have 
gone before. 

Aurora Leigh,” which she pronounces the 
best and maturest of all her productions, is 
worthy of this promise, and now stands out 
in bold relief from latter-day poetry. Auto- 
biographie and didactic in its character, it yet 
has pil the charm of romance, and every page 
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glows with and irradiates the soul of the poot 
and pure-hearted defender of humanity. There 
are, it is true, passages of tedious tale, and 
some expressions which, in a previous number, 
we have characterized as inexcusably careless 
and in bad taste; but what poem of equal 
length possesses fewer faults of commission ? 
All writers are guilty of lapses and haste, to 
a greater or Jess degree; and it scarcely be- 
comes the reader to cull these blemishes to the 
neglect of the beauty which is the character- 
istic of the whole. Leave such carping to the 
critic, whose office seems to be to sift the chaff 
from the true grain, rather than grain from the 
chaff. Space forbids that we should refer at 
length to“ Aurora Leigh,“ though we confess 
it would give us great pleasure to make quota- 
tion of some of its many remarkably fine pas- 
sages, as showing something of the power and 
moral that is in the poet's pen, Let us take 
it for granted that lovers of poetry have already 
become possessed of the volume, and are, there- 
fore, familiar with its character. 

We quote the following description of the 
lady, as given by a gentleman who met the 
poet, some time since, at Florence. He says: 

“ Mrs. Browning I found possessed of a de- 
cidedly fine intellectual countenance, the eye 
black and large, the cheeks at that time very 
thin, which, with a diminutive chin, gave the 
lower part of the face a somewhat triamgular 
shape. The features were regular, except the 
mouth, the upper part of which projected a 
little too much. If it were not for this defect, 
and the evident traces of illness, she might 
have been pronounced handsome. Her black 
hair was worn in ringlets, falling on either 
side nearly to the waist, which gave to the 
delicate figure a strange, sprite-like effect. 
Her voice had that true Shaksperian quality 
of excellence in woman—it was low, clear, 
and sweet. The countenance, upon the whole, 
wore an intensely calm, melancholy expres- 
sion, with the manner of one who had long 
lived a very retired life.” 

Mrs. Browning died June 29, 1861, at Florence. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


The portrait of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
presents to the eye of the phrenologist many 
remarkable qualities. She had a singularly 
sensitive temperament, and all the tenderness 
and delicacy of the female nature; and these 
were heightened, we might say sublimated, by 
that delicacy of physical health which may be 
said to have laid her nervous system bare to 
the touch of every influence calculated to act 
upon her sensitive sympathies. Joined to this 
feminine and nervous delicacy, she had uncom- 
monly strong social affections, and her yearn- 
ing love, with its many tendrils, reached for 
and clasped every lovable object. Nearly ev- 
ery stanza of her poetry throws the light of 
love upon whatever she describes ; and when 
we add that, surmounting this delicacy of na- 
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ture, and this uncommon 
strength of affection, she 
possessed a most philo- 
sophical, scholarly, and 
masculine intellect, we 
present to the reader a 
combination of charac- 
teristics scarcely met 
with once in a hundred 
years. Her grasp of 
mind may be found in 
Harriet Martineau or 
Madame de Stael; and 
others may have been 
equally distinguished for 
their social affections ; 
but where, except in the 
subject before us, can be 
found that rare combi- 
nation of intellectual 
and philosophical power 
with such depth and 
super-sensitiveness of af- 
fection? How full and 
heavy the back head ap- 
pears! It is not stint- 
ed, narrow, or short, but 
broad, deep, projecting 
backward, and full in all 
its parts, Conjugal and 
Parental Love appear to 
have been strong, with 
Adhesiveness and Inhab- 
itiveness decidedly large. 

She had father large 
Continuity, which gave 
intense and patient application to the mind. 

Her moral and religious organs appear to 
have been large, especially her Veneration and 
Benevolence. Her forehead was massive, and 
the head apparently large as a whole, Her 
Ideality and Sublimity were almost excessively 
developed ; but with her large Causality and 
Comparison, which gave a strongly marked 
philosophical and critical east to her mind, she 
had a tendeucy to prune the luxuriance of her 
imagination, and to keep it within bounds, 

Her excellent memory enabled her to hold 
in her mitd all the knowledge which her ex- 
tensive reading had procured, and her strong 
intellectual judgment enabled her to use her 
knowledge to extellent advantage. But the 
inspiration of her labors originated in her im- 
agination, ber strong religious sensibility, and 
her uncommonly deep-toned love-spirit, her in- 
tellect serving as a pilot or guide to her emo- 
tional nature, The peculiarity of her writings, 
aside from that almost wild originality which 
characterizes her style, is an outbursting feel- 
ing, as if her heart was all aglow; and even 
when she writes in a strain of sadness, she 
never fails to evince the intense warmth and 
generosity of her soul. Her very winter moon- 
light seems blended with a glow of sunshine ; 
and could she have lived healthy and robust, 
the world would have lost, perhaps, something 
of that plaintiveness which weakness and dis- 
ease gave to her writings; yet it would doubt- 
Jess have been more than compensated for in 
that stately grandeur and intense vigor which 
her writings would have evinced, had such a 
brain and nervous system been coupled with 
robust bodily health. The strings were too 
strong for the harp, and their music, though 
hashed, teaches the world how great a treasure 
it has lost. 
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Wirum Titian, on account of his h 
conduct in recapturing the schooner § 
Waring, and bringing her safely into 
York, has excited great interest and atten! 

His constitution is strong; he has b 
shoulders, is thick-set and well built, weig! 
we judge, about one hundred and seventy 
pounds. His head measures twenty-two in 
in circumference; and from a careful pers 
examination we find the following dev 
ments, 

He has more than a common degree of F 
ness and self-reliance, considerable Self-Est 

-and large Approbativeness and Conscient 
ness, His social faculties are well indic 
His Combativeness and Destructiveness 
not predominant qualities, though they ar 
ther strong. We judge that he would » 
quarrel nor exercise cruelty if he could 
avoid it, but that he would be executive 
thorough in whatever he undertook to 
The organs which give perseverance, self- 
ance, sense of justice, and courage are str 

The most remarkable feature of his chi 
ter is his uncommonly large Perceptive ors 
which give practical talent and good com 
sense. The portrait shows a very grent p 
inence in the middle and lower part of 
forehead, but the head itself presents 1 


— 
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qualities in a still more striking manner. From 
the ear forward to the root of the nose the dis- 
tance is very great; we rarely find it so great 
in heads of the same size. This shows very 
large Individuality, or observation ; Form, or 
memory of configuration; Size, or judgment 
of proportion ; Locality, or memory of places ; 
and Eventuality, or memory of facts. His 
Language is also large, which gives him free- 
dom of expression and good powers of descrip- 
tion. He has very good mechanical talent, 
and might succeed well in a mechanical trdde 
which requires ingenuity and practical judg- 
ment. He is pleasant in his manners and 
speech, and appears to be possessed of a kindly 
disposition ; but his great resolution and de- 
termination, acted upon by the sense of self- 
preservation, made him brave and heroic in 
his late trying circumstances; and we fancy 
that we discovered a shade of sadness on his 
countenance, as if these fifteen days of peril had 
left their mark. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Great interest attaches to the schooner 
S. J. Waring, from the fact that having been 
captured by the privateer Jeff. Davis, she was 
recaptured by the steward, Tillman, a colored 
man, who killed three of the prize crew with 
a hatchet, and, with the assistance of another 
hand on board, secured two others of the 
impressed as prisoners. 

The negro, who is shrewder than the general 
run of his race, saw slavery stariag him in the 
face, and he undertook the bold step, which 
was attended with success. On board of the 
schooner, after ita capture, he had been tan- 
talized by the captors, and was promised a 
master soon at Savannah. 

The Waring was captured by the privateer 
Jeff. Davis some two hundred miles south of 
New York. After the captnre, the captain of 
the Jeff. Davis placed on board of the Waring, 
Montague Amiel as captain, a Charleston 
pilot; and a man named Stevens as mate, and 
Sidney as second mate. These were the 
three men who were killed by the steward. 
The prisoners brought into this port are James 
Milnor, of South Carolina, and James Dorsey, 
of New Jersey. 

After the re-taking of the vessel, it was 
piloted, in a great measure, by the negro, who 
brought her safely into this port. When he 
arrived here, it is said several attempts were 
made to spirit him away by bribes and prom- 
ises, and it was at his own request that he 
was sent to the House of Detention. The 
schooner is worth about twelve thousand 
dollars, and very likely he will be awarded 
half the amount as salvage. What the cargo 
is worth, we have not yet learned, but, no 
doubt, it is also worth several thousand dollars. 


STORY OF WM. TILLMAN, THE STEWARD. 

William Tillman says that he was born of 
free parents, in Milford, Delaware, and is 
twenty-seven years of age. His parents moved 
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to Providence, R. I., when he was fourteen 
years old, and he has since called that place 
his home. He has been in the employ of 
Jonas Smith & Co., No. 227 Front Street, New 
York, by whom the schooner was owned, for 
the last three years. 

The schooner S. J. Waring had started on a 
voyage to Buenos Ayres, in South America, with 
an assorted cargo, which, with the vessel, was 
valued at $100,000. There were on board, the 
captain and mate ; William Tillman, steward ; 
William Stedding, seaman, born in Germany, 
twenty-three years of age, and has been sailing 
four years out of New Vork; Donald McLeod, 
seaman, of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, thirty 
years of age, has been sailing out of New York 
for seven or eight years; and Bryce Mackin- 
tosh. a passenger. 

On the 7th of July they fell in with the 

privateer Jeff. Davis, L. M. Coxetter, captain, 
and à prize crew of five were put aboard, who 
were unarmed. To use the language of Till- 
man: They run ten days and didn’t find Char- 
leston; we were, however, only fifty miles south 
of Charleston, and one hundred to the east- 
ward. On the voyage they treated me in the 
best kind of way, and talked the best kind of 
talk. * 
One day the first lieutenant of the pirates 
was sitting in the cabin, cross-legged, smoking, 
and he said to me, When you go down to 
Savannah, I want you to go to my house, and I 
will take care of you.’ I thought,” continued 
the negro, yes, you will take care of me, when 
you get me there. I raised my hat, and said: 
Ves, sir, thank you.’ But afterward I said 
to Billy (the German), ‘I am not going to 
Charleston a live man—they may take me 
there dead.“ He had been told by the prize- 
master that he would get rewarded in Charles- 
ton for performing his duty so well in bringing 
the schooner in; he had also heard a conver- 
sation not intended for his ears, in regard to 
the price he would probably bring; and he had 
heard the prize-master say to one of his men, 
“You talk to that steward, and keep him in 
good heart; by G-d he will never seo the 
North again.“ : 

Tillman conferred with two of the seamen 
about taking possession of the schooner, but 
they declined adopting any plan, saying that 
none of thefn knew how to navigate her back, 
should they succeed in getting control. Till. 
man thought the matter over for three days, 
and then made an appeal to the German, and 
said, If you are a man to stick to your word, 
we can take this vessel easy.,“ Then we 
made a plan that I should go to my berth, and 
when most of them were asleep, he was to 
give me some sign, or awake me. We tried 
this for two nights, but no good chance offered. 
But last Tuesday night we caught them 
asleep, and we went to work. The mate 
comes to my berth and he touches me. He 
says, Now is your time.“ I went into my 


room and got my hatchet. The first man I 
struck was the captain. He was lying in a 
state-room on the starboard side. I aimed for 
his temple as near as I could, and hit him 
just below the ear with the edge of the hatchet. 
With that he made a very loud shriek. The 
passenger jumped up very much in a fright. 
I told him, Do you be still; I shall not hurt 
a hair of your head.“ The passenger knew 
what I was up to; he never said a word more. 
I walks right across the cabin to the second 
mate’s room, and I gave him one severe blow 
in the mole of the bead—that is, right across 
the middle of the head. I did not stop to see 
whether he was dead, or no; but I jumped on 
deck, and, as I did so, the mate, who had been 
sleeping on the companion-way, started from 
the noise he heard in the cabin. Just as he 
rose upon his feet, I struck him in the back of 
the head. Then the German chap jumped 
over, and we mittened“ on to him, and flung 
him over the starboard quarter. Then we 
went down straight into the cabin. The 
second mate was not quite dead. He was 
sitting, leaning against his berth. I“ catched’’ 
him by the hair of the head with my left hand, 
and struck him with the hatchet, which I had 
in my right hand. I told the young German, 
“ Well, let's get him overboard as soon as we 
can.“ So we hauled him over on to the cabin. 

The Marshal— Was he quite dead ? 

Tillman—No; he was not quite dead, but 
he would not have lived long. We flung him 
over the starboard quarter. Then I told this 
German to go and call that man Jim, the 
Southern chap (one of the pirates), here. He 
called him aft. Says I, “ Jim, come down here 
in the cabin. Do you know that I have taken 
charge of this vessel to-night? I am going to 
put you in irons.” Well,“ says he, I am 
willing.“ He gave right up. I kept him in 
irons till eight o’clock the next morning. I 
then sent the German for him, and I said, 
“Smith (the name Milnor went by on board), 
I want you to join us, and help to'take this 
vessel back. But mind, the least crook or the 
least turn, and overboard you go with the 
rest.” Well,“ said he, “I will do the best 
I can.” And he worked well all the way 
back. He couldn’t do otherwise. It was 
pump or sink. 

Marshal— Did they beg, any of them? 

Tillman—They didn’t have any chance to 
beg. It was all done in five minutes. In 
seven minutes and a half after I struck the 
first blow, the vessel was squared away before 
the wind and all sail on. We were fifty miles 
south of Charleston, and one hundred to the 
eastward. 

Tillman said that at first he had thought of 
securing all the men, and bringing them all to 
New York alive in irons; but he found this 
was impracticable. To use his own language, 
“There were too many for that; there were 
five of them and only three of us. After this, / 
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I said, well, I will get all I can back alive, 
and the rest I will kill.“ 

After a careful. examination before the 
United States authorities, in New York, Till- 
man and Stedding were honorably discharged. 

The public seem determined to secure sal- 
vage on the ship and cargo for them, which 
ought to be not Jess than $10,000, or 15,000 
each, and have it securely invested and placed 
in the hands of trustees for their benefit. 

These men were so beset by the thronging 
hundreds who wanted to see them, that they 


found it impossible to walk the streets. Mr. 


Barnum invited them to. spend a few weeks in 
the Museum, where the public could see them, 
and we presume he will pay them well for 
their time, until the court shall provide for 
them, by a verdict for salvage on vessel and 
cargo in their favor. 


— ¶ — — 
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THE TYROL AND ANDREW HOFER. 


PART I. 

Tue Tyrol is one of the most mountainous, 
though at the same time one of the most pic- 
turesque, countries of Europe. It has all the 
beauties which can be derived from the eon- 
templation of Alps, lakes, glaciers, avalan- 
ches, and waterfalls, quite as grand and mag- 
nificent as those of Switzerland; so much so, 
indeed, that its picturesqueness very frequently 
rises into sublimity. Ruined towers and di- 
lapidated royal and baronial castles frown 
from the heights, and forcibly recall to the rec- 
ollection of the traveler the days when might 
constituted right, and when tyranny retained 
what rapacity had appropriated. 

The pieturesqueness of the national costume 
forms also a very attractive ingredient in the 
mingled beauties of the landscape; and if the 
contemplation of mental attributes of a pleas- 
ing nature can add anything to our appre- 
ciation of the physical beauties of rural life ; 
if we can mingle things so essentially dis- 
tinct though always in contact, as mind and 
matter, and can contrive to have a higher 
appreciation of the beauties of the: latter in 
consequence of our consciousness of the beau- 
ties of the former, then, indeed, will the 
charms of the Tyrolese landscape stand out 
in bolder relief when heightened by the char- 
acter of the peasantry. This character mainly 
consists of a naive simplicity of manners, 
and quite a total absence of all affectation ; 
bold, open-handed, and open-hearted ; fond of 
speaking the truth, and of calling things by 
‘their right names; frugal, industrious, tem- 
perate, and hospitable. Such frankness, mod- 
ern travelers tell us, would be in vain sought 
for in the Switzerland of the present day, except 
in some of the small mountainous or pastoral 
cantons, and these do not lie in the great route 
of European tourists. Perhaps it is mainly 
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owing to this circumstance, that in these se- 
cluded districts the noble old Swiss character 
still remains in flourishing vitality, for it is 
unfortunately a melancholy truth, that the 
civilization of the nineteenth century is as 
prolifio in moral degeneracy and in mental 
hallucination as it is in the amplification of 
abstract science, experimental philosophy, and 
physical comfort. : 

The Tyrol has been less fortunate than 
Switzerland in securing her national indepen- 
dence ; still, though she yet remains under the 
thralldom of a foreign government, and has not 
risen to the dignity of a nation (the people do 
not, in feet, desire it), yet brave hearts have 
throbbed, and still throb there under the homely 
garb of the peasant. They have, by availing 
themselves of the wildness of their, solitudes 
and of the inaccessibility of their mountain 
passes, driveu back, or worse, have nearly an- 
nihilated, hosts of foreign invaders. Even at 
the beginning of this century, almost in our 
own days, when the whole continent of Europe 
lay crouching at the feet of the first Napoleon, 
fearful of being devoured by the idol even 
while in the act of burning incense to its bonor, 
the brave Tyrolese formed a solitary, yet a glo- 
rious, and, unfortunately, an unsuccessful ex- 
ception. Long were the mountain solitudes 
enlivened by the echoes of their rifles, as com- 
manded by Hofer they maintained a long, a 
varied, and an unequal struggle against the 
French and Bavarians. Of this struggle, and 
of the immortal peasant Hofer, we shall have 
a few words to say presently. 


It is to be regretted that our tourists do not 
submit to a little inconvenience, and deviate 
in a small degree from the common track for 
the purpose of contemplating some of the beau- 
ties of the Tyrol. While Switzerland, how- 
ever, is visited by thousands of our citizens 
who make the grand tour of Europe, the Tyrol 
is seldom even thought of, although it might 
be reached by merely crossing the boundary ; 
but in getting to this boundary, the high road 
into Italy must be widely departed from. That 
high road lies through Switzerland, and ig 
easily accessible from France and Germany, 
whereas the Tyrol leads nowhere, is not par- 
ticularly easy of access, and must be sought 
for its own sake. The traveler, in order to 
approach the Tyrol, must make a circuit of a 
part of Bavaria dnd cross the Bavarian Alps, 
or he must travel through the Grison valleys 
of the Engaddine, where all accommodations 
are of the roughest description. 

A glance at a good map will show the sita- 
ation of this rugged country, which is divided 
by an imaginary line into two unequal parts: 
the German Tyrol, which leans on Germany 
and Bavaria; and the Italian Tyrol, which 
slopes down to the lakes and fertile plains of 
Lombardy. This line is supposed to be drawn 
across the country from east to west, leaving 
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the town of Botzen to the north, and 
the north of this line is known as the Ge 
Tyrol, and all to the south as the I 
Tyrol. It is, we presume, needless to i 
our geographical readers that the Tyrol 
no part of either Germany or Italy, but is | 
tion of the hereditary possessions of the 
of Austria; the terms German Tyrol anc 
ian Tyrol mean merely that the northern 
tion adjoins Germany, and the southern p 
Italy. 


The German portion is the larger, by 
one third. The Italian portion is mnch 
populous in proportion to ita extent, 
abounds in larger and better built town 
villages. It is said by some tourists, th 
character of the inhabitants of the south: 
Italian portion of the Tyrol falls very far 
in the attributes of manly independence 
so eminently distinguish those of the nor 
or Germanic portion. This, however, if 
the fact (and it requires corroboration), it 
easily explained. 

There is nothing, perhaps, in the whol 
tem of social economy that exercises s 
portant an influence in molding the socia 
political character of a people, as the n 
of the tenure by which they hold poss 
of the soil. So long as a man cultivates 
which is not his own, he is always me 
less at the mercy of his landlord. If the 
try be densely populated, and if it be: 
same time purely agricultural, so that 
are not easily procured, and if, alao, the 
lord has the power of eviction, it amoun 
most to a power of life and death. I 
Tyrol, however, this power is very muc 
stricted as it is in every other country ii 
rope, except in the British Islands alone. 
though he has not this tyrannical privile 
long as the tenant fulfills his part ef the a 
ment, yet he can, notwithstanding, subje 
latter to a series of innumerable petty a 
ances. The tenant, conscious that he i: 
at the beck of this servile tyrant, that 
constantly under close surveillance, the 
most careless expressions are noted, almo 
very thoughts put upon record, has to a 
rule and speak by measure; the moral el 
ity of a freeman departs from him, and 
stead comes that stiffness, and often dissii 
tion, which is akin to military discipline, 
at last he dwindles down into a passive 
apparently, contented with his conditio 
short, he becomes a human volcano, who 
terior is covered with snow, but whose 
rior is a mass of liquid fire. In the fu 
of time comes the eruption which at once 
ers up with its overwhelming torrent no 
agrarian despotism, but also the landma 
social order, leaving the fabric of the st 
be again constructed out of the debris. 
peasant proprietor, on the other hand, e. 
that even a revolution can not @prive h 
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his holding, is much less disposed to submit to 
the insolence of power, and will unhesitatingly 
take the field against grievances to which the 
poor holder of another man’s land will submit 
without a murmur. If a country is to be truly 
happy and independent, the first care of her 
statesmen should be to see that the people 
touch the soil in the greatest possible number 
of points. It might, perhaps, be a matter of 
eurious inquiry with the philosophic historian 
whether the people of America, had they been 
tenants at will, would have raised such a rout 
in Boston respecting the nominal duty of three- 
pence a pound ou tea; we question very much 

had they been conscious that they could be 
turned out of possession at the whim of their 
landlords, whether that same cargo of tea 
would not have been quietly retailed in Boston 
city instead of being made to serve as food for 
the fishes. . 

Now, the reader will very naturally ask, 
What is the meaning of this long digression ? 
What possible bearing can it have upon the 
question, if question there be? Or what point 
have we in view to establish by this train of 
reasoning? The answer is easy, and has refer- 
ence to the contrast of character between the 
Germanic and Italian Tyrolese above alluded 
to: the peasantry of the German portion are 
nearly all proprietors, while those of the Italian 
portion are tenants, 

The valley of the river Inn runs through all 
the northern portion of the Tyrol. It is shut 
out from the lower or Italian Tyrol by a lofty 
chain of mountains, the only road over which 
is by Mount Brenner, at an elevation of 6,000 
feet above the level of the sea. This valley 
of the Inn, reckoning its sinuosities, is nearly 
100 miles Jong; its greatest breadth does not 
exceed eight miles, while in many places, and 
for a considerable distance, it dues not exceed 
two or three miles broad. Innspruck, the 
principal city, is situated about middle way in 
this valley, 

The main territory of the lower or Italian 
Tyrol is comprised in the valleys of the Ei- 
sach and the Adige. The principal towns on 
these rivers are Botzen, La vis, Trent (the cap- 
ital), and Roveredo. The Tyrol is, notwith- 
standing its forests, lakes, glaciers, and moun- 
tains covered with eternal snow, a tolerably 
well-peopled country. It contained in 1780 a 
population of about 600,000, and paid an an- 
nual tax to the Austrian government of 3,000,- 
000 florins, or about $1,500,000. The silver 
and copper works at Schwatz, in the upper 
Tyrol, were among the most profitable things 
in the emperor’s hereditary dominions; and 
the salt works at Halle, in the same division 
of the country, yielded annually about 300,000 
florins ($150,000). The population of Inan- 
spruck is about 14,000. 

This metropolis of the Tyrol is a beautiful 
city, and contains many objects of very great 
interest. The most remarkable of those is the 
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tomb or mausoleum of the Emperor Maximil- 
ian I., in the cathedral church of the Holy 
Cross. This vast monument consists of a 
tomb or sarcophagus of white and black mar- 
ble, six feet high and thirteen feet in length, 
surmounted by a bronze statue of the emperor 
kneeling, and is surrounded by other subordi- 
nate works of sculpture. The beauty of the 
work lies mainly in the bassi-relievi which 
cover the sides of the monument, and which 
are sculptured out of the finest Carrara mar- 
ble, the compartments being divided from each 
other by pilasters of jet-black marble. There 
are in all twenty-four tablets, which represent 
the principal events of Maximilian’s life, such 
as his marriage at Ghent with the daughter of 
Charles the Rash, duke of Burgundy ; his cor- 
onation as king of the Romans at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle; his combat with tbe Venetians ; his de- 
feat of the Turks in Croatia, ete. 

Around this magnificent tomb stand, as if 
sentineling the remains of the monarch who 
sleeps underneath, twenty-eight statues in 
bronze, of kings, queens, princes, and stalwart 
warriors clad in armor. The male figures are 
nearly eight feet high, and are intended to rep- 
resent (for as likenesses many of them must be 
entirely imaginary) the persons who formed 
the subjects of the deceased emperor’s affec- 
tion or admiration. Among them are Clovis 
the First, king of France; Theodoric, king of 
the Ostrogoths ; King Arthur of England; the 
crusader Godfrey of Bouillon, king of Jerusa- 
lem; several of the early counts of Hapsburg, 
the ancestors of Maximilian, and of the now 
reigning emperors of Austria; Mary of Bur- 
gundy, the first wife of Maximilian; the Arch- 
duchess Margaret, his daughter; Joanna, 
spouse of Philip I. of Spain; and Leonora, 
princeas of Portugal. ; 

All who have visited this remarkable tomb, 
more particularly in the gloom and silence of 
twilight, have described the effect as being pe- 
culiarly solemn and impressive. Warriors clad 
from head to foot in plate armor, princes with 
their crowns and robes of state, and ladies 
with their court dresses, stand before us in 
most minute detail, and are contemplated with 
eager, and at the same time with almost fear- 
ful interest. Many of them have written their 
names in bold and legible characters on the 
history of the world, and have so modified the 
circumstances of .the age in which they lived, 
that we, even now, at this distance of time 
and place, can feel the effects of their actions. 
To be among their representatives, even in 
bronze, in the gloom of a cathedral, with only 
a thin gleam of twilight half admitted through 
stained glass, and alternately intercepted and 
reflected by massive columns, groined roofs, 
and fan tracery, is to be in a situation which is 
well calculated (as Shakspeare has it) tomake us 


chew the cud 
Of aweet and bitter fancy. 


There is, howover, in this church at Iun- 


presently, they have since remained. 


spruck, among other fine monuments in mar- 
ble, and statues in bronze of Catholic saints, 
one tomb which deserves particular notice—it 
is that of the peasant patriot, Andrew Hofer. 
Tt is unmarked by either bronze or marble; it 
boasts neither “storied urn nor animated bust ;”” 
it contains only the moldering remains of a 
man who sprung from the people—the keeper 
of an inn or public-house—who was always 
with them, and of them, and eventually died 
for their cause. Yet notwithstanding the bar- 
renness of its Appearance, this tomb calis for 
a larger sharo of the sympathies of humanity, 
and a greater degree of reverence, than we are 
generaliy willing to give to the proudest piles 
that courtly adulation has raised to the mem- 
ory of emperors and kings. 

That the story of Hofer may be understood, 
it will de necessary to take a brief glance at 
the history of the country, and more particu- 
larly at the few years which preceded his ap- 
pearance as a guerilla chief. 

The house of Hapsburg. which originated 
in the neighboring mountains of Switzerland, 
the chiefs of which eventually became dukes 
of Austria and emperors of Germany, obtained 
possession of the Tyrol in the fourteenth cent- 
ury. Events of this kind were brought about 
iu the usual manner in which nationalities 
were then either crushed out or transferred, 
that is, by war, by marriage, or by purchase. 
The people were not theu invented (ihe reader 
will pardon the coinage), and the modern 
method of ascertaining the opinions of nations 
by means of universal suffrage was not, of 
course, even dreamed of, and if had been pro- 
posed, would have been laughed to scorn by 
prescriptive legitimacy. 

In the acquisition of the Tyrol, however, by 
the house of Hapsburg, the three methods of 
acquiring sovereignty above alluded to were 
all put in requisition. There was a marriage 
between one of the chiefs of the Hapsburg dy- 
hasty and a native princess of the Tyrol in 
whom the succession rested ; there was a fierce 
contest with the duke of Bavaria; and there 
was a purchase from him of the sovereignty, 
which purchase formed the basis of a peace. 
Thus were the Tyrolese transferred to the 
house of Hapsburg, under whose dominion, 
with a slight exception which will be noticed 
It is 
but justice, however, to the Austrian govern- 
ment to remark that its treatment of the Tyrol 
was mild. It was left in the enjoyment of all 
its ancient privileges, its diet, or representa- 
tive body, and other sufficient liberal institu- 
tions. 

We have thus taken a brief glance at the 


peculiarities, physical and social, of the Tyrol 
and Tyrolese, and given a condensed view of 
its history. In our next issue we will present 
our readers with an outline of the very une- 
qual struggle so nobly maintained by Hofer 
and his peasants against the French and Ba- 
varian forces. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAOB FLFTY-EsGBT.] : 
were all on one side, and they on the other, acknowledged that the 
details of the case had extended far beyond their capacity of compre- 
hension; that they really could form no judgment on the question, and 
therefore concluded that it was safest to follow the judge. The 


minority, who understood the case thoroughly, differed from the judge; ` 


they took great pains to explain, from their own notes, the leading 
circumstances to the majority, and succceded in bringing them over to 
their opinion; and the result was, a verdict of a totally opposito 
description, to that at first proposed. I obtained this information the 
day after the trial, from one of those who had stood in the minority. 
The verdict was right, and no attempt was made to disturb it by tho 
party who lost his cause. 

The majority were not to blame; they had been called on to dis- 
charge a public duty for which they were totally unprepared, and they 
did their best to accomplish the ends of justice, But what I humbly 
submit to your consideration is, that, as the ordinary members of the 
community are called on to exercise the very important office of jurors, 
and may become the instruments of taking away the life or property 
of their fellow-men, their education should be so conducted as to 
qualify them to a reasonable extent for discharging so grave a duty. 
If we were accustomed to look on our social duties as equally import- 
aut with our private interest, instruction calculated to qualify us to 
comprehend questions of private right and public criminality would 
undoubtedly form a branch of our early instruction. It might be use- 
ful to confer certificates or civil degrees on young men, founded on an 
examination into their educational attainments, and to render these 
indispensable by law to their being placed on the roll of jurors, or 
even of voters, and also to thcir exercising any public office of trust, 
honor, or emolument. The effects of such a regulation would probably 
be, that it would be considered disgraceful to want this qualification ; 
that parents would strain every nerve to obtain it for their children ; 
and that all who required to be the architects of their own fortunes 
would pursue such studies as would enable them to acquire it. In 
Scotland the standard of education is low, but in England it is still 
humbler. I knew an Englishman who had acquired a fortune exceed- 
ing £70,000, whose whole educational acquirements consisted in read- 
ing and the ability to subscribe his own name. He was, as you may 
suppose, a man of great natural talent. A clerk always accompanied 
him in his mercantile journeys, who conducted his correspondence, 
drew his bills, kept his books, and, as far as possible, supplied his 
want of original education: but he strongly felt the extent of his own 
defects. His affairs had required such constant active exertion, after 
he had entered into business, that he had found no leisure to educate 
himself; and he was so far advanced in life when I conversed with 
him, that he had then no hopes of going to school. 

Analogous to the duty of jurors, is that of acting as arbitrator 
between individuals who have differences with each other which they 
can net amicably adjust. This being altogether a voluntary duty, it 
may be supposed that those only who are well known to be qualified 
for it, will be called on to discharge it; but the reverse is too often the 
case. Individuals who are themselves ignorant of the nature of an 
arbitrator's duties, are no judges of what qualifies another person to 
discharge them, and often make most preposterous selections. It is, 
indeed, a very common opinion, that the referee is the advocate of the 
party who nominates him, and that his duty consists in getting as 
many advantages for his friend as possible. Hence, in anticipation of 
disagreement, power is generally given to the two referees, in case of 
difference in opinion, to choose a third person, whose award shall be 
final; and not unfrequently this oversman, as he is called in Scotland, 
halves the differences between the two discordant arbitrators, and 
assumes that this must be absolute justice. 

It is a favorite maxim with persons not conversant with law, that 
all disputes are best settled by a reference to honest men judging 
according to equity.“ I have never been blind to the imperfections of 
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law and of legal decisions; but I must be permitted to say, that I have 
seen the worst of them far surpassed in absurdity and error, by the 
decisions of honest men judging according to equity. If any of you 
have ever acted as an arbitrator, ho must have found that the first 
difficulty that presented itself to his understanding, was the wide dif- 
ference between the contending perties regarding matters of fact. The 
Jaw solves this difficulty by requiring evidence, and by establishing 
rules for determining what evidence shall be sufficient. Honest men, 
in general, hold themselves to be quite capable of discovering, by the 
inhergnt sagacity of their own minds, which statement is true and 
which false, without any evidence whatever, or at least by the aid of 
a very lame probation. The next difficulty which an arbitrator 
experiences is, to discover a principle in reason by which to regulate 
his judgment, so that impartial men may be capable of perceiving why 
he decides as he does, and that the parties themselves may be con- 
vineed that justice has been done to them. In courts of law, certain 
rules, which have been derived from a comprehensive survey of human 
affairs and much experience, are taken as the guides of the under- 
standing in such circumstances. These are called rules or principles 
of law. They do not always possess the characteristics of wisdom 
which I have here described, nor are they always successfully applied ; 
but the objects aimed at, both in framing and applying them, are 
unquestionably trath and justice. Yet honest men, judging according 
to equity, too frequently treat all such rules with contempt, assume 
their own feelings to be better guides, and conceive that they have 
dispensed absolute justice when they have followed the dictates of 
their own understandings, unenlightened, inexperienced, and sometimes 


swayed by many prejudices. 


I recollect a decision of this kind which astonished both parties, A 
trader in Edinburgh had ordered a cargo of goods from Liverpool, 
according to a description clearly given in a letter. They were sent, 
and invoiced according to the description. When they arrived, it was 
discovered that they were greatly inferior, and even some of the 
articles different in kind from those ordered ; and also that they were 
faded, and on the point of perishing through decay. The purchaser 
refused to receive them; the seller insisted; and the question was 
referred to an honest man.” He decided that the goods were not 
conformable to the order given, and that the purchaser was not bound 
to receive them; but he nevertheless condemned the purchaser to pay 
‘the freight from Liverpool, and all the expenses of the arbitration 3 
and assigned as his reasons for doing so, that he, the arbitrator, was 
not bound by rules of law, but was entitled to aeb according to equity; 
that the seller would sustain an enormous loss by disposing of the 
cargo at Leith for what it would bring; that the purchaser had escaped 
a serious evil in being allowed to reject it; and that, therefore, it was 
very equitable that the purchaser should bear a little of the seller’s 
burden; and in his opinion the freight and costs would form a very 
moderate portion of the total loss which would be sustained. He 
added, that it would teach the purchaser not to order whole cargoes 
again, which he thought was going beyond the proper limits of his 
trade ; besides, it was a very dangerous thing for any man to order a 
whole cargo, especially when he had not seen the goods before they 
were shipped. 

Perhaps some persons may be found to whom this may appear to be 
a just judgment; but to every one acquainted with the principles of 
trade, and who percejves that the seller's bad faith or anbusinesslike 
error was the sole cause of the evil, it must appear, at best, as a 
well- intended absurdity, if not a downright iniquity. 

I know another case, in which the arbitrator found himself much 
puzzled, and resorted to this method of solving the difficulty. He 
called the two parties, Mr. A. and Mr. B., to meet him in a tavern, 
and placed them in separate rooms. He went first to Mr. A., and luld 
him that he had seriously read all the papers, and considercd the case, 
and had come to the conclusion that he, Mr. A., was entirely in the 
wrong, and that he meant to decide against him, but had called him 
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and Mr. B, to meet him, to try if it were possible to negotiate a com- 
promise between them, to save himself from the disagreeable necessity 
of pronouncing such a decision. Ho concluded by asking Mr. A. what 
was the largest sum he would voluntarily offer to avoid the impending 
decision. Mr. A., after expressing his surprise and disappointment, 
and arguing his case anew, which argument was heard patiently, and 
pronounced to be unsatisfactory, at las} named a sum. The arbitrator 
proceeded to the room in which Mr. B. was waiting, and told him that 
he had studied the case, etc., and was extremely sorry that he regarded 
him as completely in the wrong, and meant to decide against him; but 
as he had a regard for him, ‘he begged to know the smallest. sum 
which he was willing to accept, if Mr. A. could be induced to offer it, 
as an amicable compromise, to save him the pain of pronouncing such 
a judgment. Mr. B. argued, and was listened to; his arguments were 
repelled, and he was again solicited to name a sum, under pain of 
having a decision immediately pronounced, which would deprive him 
of all. He at last named a sum. There was a wide difference 
between the sums named ; but the referee was not to be defeated ; he 
went backward and forward between them, constantly threatening 
each in turn with his adyerse decision, till he forced the one up and 
beat the other down, so that they at last met; and then, keeping them 
still apart, he caused each of them to subseribe a binding letter of 
compromise. This accomplished, he introduced them to each other, 
and boasted of the equity of his mode of settling the dispute. 

This decision was more disinterested than one of a similar kind 
mentioned by Cicero. An arbiter, Quintus Fabius Labeo, being 
appointed by the Senate of Rome to settle a boundary between the 


people of Nola and those of Naples, counseled each to avoid greediness, , 


and rather to restrict than unjustly to extend their claims. They both 
acted on this advice, and a space of unclaimed ground was left in the 
middle. He gave to each the boundary which they had elaimed, and 
the middle space to the Roman people ! 


LECTURE XVI. 
GOVERNMENT. 


Various theories of the origin of government—Theory derived from Phrenology—Cir. 
cumstances which modify the charactor of a government—Government is the power 


and authority of a nation delegated to one or a few of ita members for the general 


good—General consent of the people its only moral ſoundation— Absurdity of doctrine 
of the Divine right of governors—Individnals not entitled to resist the government 
whenever its acts are disapproved by them—Eational mode of reforming a govern- 
ment— Political improvement slow and gradusl—Advantages thence resulting 
Independence and liberty of a nation distinguished French government before and 
after the Revolution British government Relations of different kinds of government 
to the buman faculties— Conditions necessary for national independence: (I.) Adequate 
size of brain; (L.) Intelligence and love of country sufficient to enable the people to 
act In concert, and sacrifice private to public advantage—Natlonal Iiberiy— High 
moral and intellectual qualities necessary for its attainment—Illustrauons of the fore- 
going principles from hi- tory— Republies of North and South America contrasted—The 
Soles and Dutch—Fallure of the attempt to Introdnce a free constitution into Biolly. 


Various opinions have been entertained by philosophers regarding 
the origin of government. Some have viewed it as an extension of 
the parental authority instituted by nature; others as founded on a 
compact, by which the subjects surrendered part of their natural 
liberty to their rulers, and obtained in return protection, and the 
administration of just laws for the public benefit. Some have assigned 
to it a Divine origin, and held that kings and rulers, of every. rank, 
are the delegates of Heaven, and have a title to exercise dominion 
altogether independently of the will of their fubjeets. None of these 
views appear to me to reach the truth. 

Tn the human mind, as disclosed to us by Phrenology, we find social 
instinets, the activity of which leads men to congregate in society. 
We observe that they differ in natural force of character, intellectual 
talent, and bodily strength, whence some are powerful and some weak. 
We discover, also, organs of Veneration, giving the tendency to look 
up with respect to superior power, to bow before it, and to obey it. 
There are also organs of Self-Esteem, prompting men to assume 
authority, to wield it, and to exact obedience. Government seems to 
me to spring from the spontaneous activity of these faculties, combined 
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with intellect, without any special design or agreement on the part 
either of governors or of subjects. In rude ages, individuals possessing 
large brains (which give force of character), active temperaments, and 
large organs of Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation, would naturally 
assume superiority, and command. Men with smaller brains, less 
mental energy, and considerable Veneration, would as instinctively 
obey ; and hence government would begin. 

This is still seen among children; for in their enterprises they 
follow and obey certain individuals as leaders who possess such gual- 
ifications as those now enumerated. A good illnstration of this occurs 
in the autobiography of Benjamin Franklm. The force of character, 
and fertility in expedients, arising from his large and active brain, 
made him a ruler in childhood as well as in mature age. Residing 
near the water,“ says he, I was much in it and on it. I learned to 
swim well, and to manage boats ; and when embarked with other boys, 
T was commonly allowed to govern, especially in any oase of difficulty; 
and upon other occasions I was generally the leader of the boys.“ 

In proportion as the moral and intellectual faculties develop them- 
selves in a tribe or nation, there is a. tendency to define and set limits 
to the power of the rulers, and to ascertain and enlarge the boundaries 
of the liberties of the subjects. External circumstances also modify 
the character of the government. If surrounded by powerful and 
ambitious neighbors, the subjects of a particular state forego many 
individual advantages, for the sake of the higher security which they 
derive from placing the whole power of the nation in the hands of a 
single individual. They prefer a despotism, because it enables the 
executive government to concentrate and propel the whole physical 
force of the kingdom against an invading enemy. In other circum- 
stances, where local situations, such as those of England or the 
United States of North America, expose the national independence to 
few dangers, the subjects, in proportion to their moral and intellectual 
advgncement, naturaily limit the power of their sovereigns and rulers. 

I regard the form of government of any particular country to have 
arisen from the following causes, or some combination of them: 

First—The size and particular combination of the organs in the 
brains of the people. 

Secondly—The temperament of the people. 

Thirdly—The soil and climate of the nation. 

Fourthly—The character and condition of the nations with whom 
they are geographically in contact. And, 

Lastly—The extent of moral and intellectual cultivation which the 
people have undergone. 

Rationally viewed, government is the just exercise, by one or a few 
individuals, of the power and authority of the nation, delegated to 
them for the general good ; and the only moral foundation of it is the 
general consent of the people. There may be conquest, and masters 
and slaves; but this form of government is the resuit of force triumph- 
ing over right ; and one duty incumbent on the people in such a state 
of things is to overthrow the victor’s dominion as speedily as possible. 
It is an error to suppose that nature requires us when we enter into 
the social state to abandon or limit our rights as individuals. Man is 
by nature a social being, and ample gratification of all his faculties, 
within the limits of morality and health, is compatible with his 
existence in that condition. Man has a right,” says Mr. Hurlbut, “ 
& to the gratification, indulgence, and exercise of every innate power 
and faculty of his mind. The exercise of a faculty is its only use. 
The manner of its exercise is one thing, that involves a question of 
morals. The right to its exercise is another thing, iu which no ques- 
tion is involved but the existence of the innate faculty, and the objects 
presented by nature for its gratification,” p. 13. Rulers and subjects 
are all equally men, and equally placed under the Divine laws; and 
as these proclaim the obligation on each of us to do to others as we 


Ee ays on “ Human Eights, and their Political Guaranties, by E. P. Hurlbut, Coun- 
selor-at-Law in the city of New York,” 1945. These essays are written on the principles 
of Phrenology, and constitute a profound, lucid, and philosophical treatise on the subject 
of Haman Eights. 
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would have them do unto us, and to Jove our neighbors as ourselves, 
the notion of right in any one man or class of men to rule, for their 
own pleasure or advantage, over their neighbors, against their inclin- 
ation and inconsistently with their welfare, is utterly excluded. The 
only government which the moral and intellectual faculties can recog- 
nize as founded in nature, is that which flows from, and is exercised 
directly for the benefit of, the subjects. The doctrine that kings, 
princes, and nobles have rights of property in the homage, services, 
and devotion of other men, which they are entitled to exact for their 
own benefit and gratification, whether agreeable to the will of the 
subjects or not, flows from egotism unregulated by reason and justice. 
It is an example of the selfish system carried to infatuation, in whioh 
princely rights become an overwhelming idea, and obliterate from the 
mind the perceptions of all moral and intellectual distinctions incon- 
sistent with themselves. The Bourbons pretended to have Divine 
right of this kind to govern France; and when Louis XVIII. was 
restored by the victorious arms of the sovereigns of Europe, he, out of 
his mere grace, issued a charter, conferring a certain extent of freedom 
on the French nation. After the Revolution of July, 1830, when 
Charles X. was driven from the throne, the French abjured the prin- 
ciple, and, to prevent its recurrence, insisted that Louis Philippe 
should be styled the king, not of France, but of the French; that is, 
chosen by the French people to rule over them. 

The idea that government is instituted and maintained exclusively 
for the welfare of the people, does not, however, imply that each 
individual ie authorized to resist it, whenever he conceives that it is 
injurious to his particular interests or disagreeable to his taste. The 
social law of our nature, out of which government springs, binds us 
together for good and also for evil. I have endeavored to show that 
we can not aitain to the full gratification of our own desires, even 
although enlightened and reasonable, until we have persuaded our 
neighbors to adopt the same social movements with ourselves. If we 
attempt to advance alone, even to good, we shall find ourselves situated 
like a soldier on a march, who should move faster or slower than his 
column. He would be instantly jostled out of the ranks and com- 
pelled to walk by himself. The same result occurs in regard to 
individual attempts to arrest or improve a government. The first 
step, in a rational and moral course of action, is to convince our 
fellow-men of the existence of the evils which we wish to have 
removed, and to engage their co-operation in the work ; and until this 
be done, to continue to obey. As soon as the evil is generally per- 
ceived, and a desire for its removal pervades the public mind, the 
amendment becomes easy of accomplishment. By the social law, 
individuals who attempt changes, however beneficial, on public 
institutions, without this preparation of the general mind, encounter 
all the hazards of being swept into perdition by the mere force of 
ancient prejudices and superstitions, even although these may have 
their roots entirely in ignorance, and may be disavowed by reason. 
The prinoiples of Phrenology are excellent guides; they teach us that 
the propensities and sentiments are mere blind instincts, and that they 
often cling to objects to which they have-been long devoted, independ- 
ently of reason. They show us that when we desire to change their 
direction, we must do much more than simply convince the under- 
standing. We must, by quiet and gradual efforts, loosen the attach- 
ment of the feelings to the injurious objects, and, by soothing and 
persuasion, incline them to the new and better principles which we 
desire them to embrace. 

There is the soundest wisdom in this arrangement of Providence, by 
which political improvement is slow and gradual; because, in the 
very nature of things, pure moral institutions can not flourish and 
produce their legitimate fruits unless the people for whom they are 
intended possess corresponding moral and intellectual qualities. This 
fach will become abundantly evident when we trace the progress of 
government more in detail. 

The first requisite toward the formation of a government by a nation 


is, that it be independent of foreign powers. If it do not possess 
independence, the people must of neoessity submit to the will of their 
foreign master, who generally rules them according to narrow views 
of his own advantage, without the least regard to their feelings or 
welfare. 

Great confasion prevails in the minds of many persons regarding the 
words liberty and independence, when applied to nations. A nation is 
independent when it does not owe submission to any foreign power. 
Thus, France and Spain, under the Bourbon dynasties, before the 
French Revolution, were both independent; they owned no superior. 
But they were not free; the people did not’ enjoy liberty; that is to 
say, their internal government was despotic; the personal liberty, 
lives, and fortunes of the subjects were placed at the uncontrolled dis- 
posal of the sovereign. No foreign potentate could oppress a French- 
man with impunity, because the offender would have been chastised 
by the French Government, which was independent and powerful, and 
made it a point of honor to protect its subjects from foreign aggression 
—for permitting this would have implied its own imbecility or 
dependence. But a Frenchman enjoyed no protection from the arbitrary 
and unjust acts of his own government at home. The kings were in 
the practice of issuing “ Lettres de cachet,” or warrants for the secret 
imprisonment of any individual, for an indefinite period, without trial, 
without even specifying his offense, and without allowing him to com- 
municate with any power or person for his protection or vindication. 
There was no restraint against the murder of the victim when so 
imprisoned ; and life was as insecure as liberty. 

Under that sway, the French nation was independent, but the people 
were not free. They are now both independent and free; for no 
foreign nation rules over them, and they, as individuals, are protected 
by the law from all arbitrary interference with their private rights by 
their own government. The inhabitants of Britain have long enjoyed 
both advantages. 

England has been independent almost since the Romans left the 
country; for although it was conquered by the Normans, in the year 
1066, the conquerors fixed their residence in the vanquished territory, 
made it their home, and in a few generations were amalgamated with 
the native population. But England was not properly free till after 
the Revolution of 1688. The Scottish and Irish nations now form, 
along with England, one empire which is independent, and all the 
people of which are free. That is, the nation owns no superior on 
earth, and every individual is protected by the laws, in his person, his 
property, and privileges, not only against the aggressions of his neigh- 
bors, but against the government itsclf. The only obligation incum- 
bent on the subject toward the state is to obey the laws; and when he 
has done so, the rulers have no power over him whatever for evil. 

The history of the world shows that some nations live habitually 
under subjection to foreign powers; that other nations are independent, 
but not free; while a few, a very few indeed, enjoy at once the 
blessings of independence and liberty. It may be advantageous to 
investigate the causes of these different phenomena. 

The social duties which we owe to our rulers are extremely 
important; yet we can not comprehend them aright without under- 
standing thoroughly the subject of government itself, and the relations 
of the different kinds of it to the human faculties. On this account, 
the brief exposition which I propose to give of this subject is not 
foreign to the grand question of our moral duty. 

To secure and maintain national independence, the first requisite in 
the people appears to be adequate size of brain. You are well 
acquainted with the phrenological principle, that size of brain, other 
conditions being equal, is the measure of mental power. Now all 
experience shows, that wherever a people possessing small brains have 
been invaded by one possessing large brains, they have fallen prostrate 
before them. The Peruvians, Mexicans, and Hindoos have uniformly 
been deprived of their independence when invaded by European 
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TALK WITH READERS. 


P. M., lowa.—We can not, for many rea- 
sons, comply with your request. You send us 
the sizes of your organs as marked by a phre- 
nologist who left several organs unmarked be- 
cause he had too little acquaintance with the 
science to mark them; and on. this marking 
you ask us to study your character and capa- 
bilities, and write out and publish our opinion 
in the Purenxotocicat Journa for your ben- 
efit merely. This Jovrnat is intended to be 
interesting to all readers; but we can not see 
how such a description, with no name, por- 
trait, or biography, could be of the slightest 
interest to anybody but yourself. 

You may say you subscribe and pay for the 
Journat, and therefore have a right to make 
such a request. We think the Journa is 
worth the subscription price, and on that score 
we are square. To examine heads is one of 
our leading departments of business, and if 
you were here, we should charge you even 
more than the subscription price of the Jour- 
NAL to tell you verbally your capacities for 
business, adaptation for education, and how to 
manage your passions and propensities, to say 
nothing of committing that opinion to paper 
and printing it. 

If you wish a full written statement, you 
can send us your address, asking for the Mir- 
ror of the Mind.“ We will forward it to you 
free of charge, and this will inform you how 
to have a likeness taken from which a full 
written character can be made, setting forth 
talents, defects, ete., including the charges. 

We do not write this so much for your sake 
merely, as to answer a class of similar inquir- 
ers, some of whom, like yourself, do not give 
us their name or address, thus making it im- 
possible for us to answer them, privately, by 
mail. We receive letters not a few asking our 
opinion, in writing, of the character and capa- 
cities of the writer, to be sent by mail, and 
they do not even send us a stamp with which 
to pay the postage ; nor do some of them even 
claim that they are subscribers to the Jour- 
NAL, that is to say, that they have paid a dol- 
lar for the Journat, which is amply worth 
the price. 

Five hundred dollars a year would not 
properly compensate us for euch kinds of work 
that we do gratuitously. Yet persons writing 
us do not intend to be selfish or mean. They 
do not stop to consider that we can not spend 
our lives in getting knowledge for the benefit 
of mankind, pay thousands of dollars rent for 
an office, collect a cabinet at great cost for free 
exhibition, support our families, and spend our 
time writing letters of advice to persons we nover 
saw, and pay the postage on such letters of ad- 
vice out of our own pockels. We like to please 
everybody, and having tried with no small cost 
to do so, it sometimes gives us pain to find it 
impossible, without a miraculous addition to 


the contents of our collapsing purse, or a su- 
pernatural augmentation of wisdom and the 
grace of patience. 

qq 


ASSIGNMENTS OF FRENCH 
PATENTS. 


(The constantly increasing anxiety of American inventors 
to secure their improvements in France renders the modus 
operandi of assigning French patenta a matter of interest 
to many af our readers, to whom, we believe, we can not 
render a better service upon this point than by the pub- 
lication of the following translation of an able article 
which recently appeared in Le Génio Industriel, a well- 
known French Journal, devoted to mechanical and in- 
ventive interests ] 


OF ASSIGNMENTS AND LICENSES FOR WORKING 
PATENTS OF INVENTION. (FRANCE.) 

Ist. AssiGNMENTS.—The 20th Article of the 
law of July 5, 1844, expresses itself thus: The 
total or partial assignment of a patent, whether 
gratuitously or for a consideration, can not be 
made except by notarial act, and after the pay- 
ment of the whole of the tax determined by 
Article 4. 

“ No assignment shall be valid with respect 
to third parties, but after having been recorded 
in the office of the secretary of the prefecture 
of the department in which it shall have been 
made.“ 

The application of this Article 20 having 
given place in many circumstances to different 
interpretations, we believe we must express 
our opinion on this subject. 

The obligation of paying the total amount 
of the annuities remaining to accrue at the 
time of the transfer of a patent, has formerly 
been considered as an impediment to these 
transactions, and us a charge which is posi- 
tively an incumbrance lo the patent, it scarcely 
being important, in effect, which of the two, 
the seller or the purchaser, effects the payment. 
This is a reduction to which the price of the 
patent is ordinarily subject. This pretension 
of the purchaser of retaining this sum to the 
detriment of the patentee, is the less justifiable 
that he has but effected a payment by antici- 
pation. 

But in imposing this obligation, the legis- 
lators had in view the security of assignees 
and the rights of third parties. The law does 
not occupy the place of conventions which exist 
between the parties; the owner of a patent and 
the person who purchases may at their risks 
and perils transmit the rights of the patent by 
act under private signature, and continue to 
pay the tax by annuities, if they choose to do 
ao; but, at the same time, they must take to 
themselves the consequences of the irregular- 
ity of such an assignment. We remark, never- 
theless, that there is no penalty for doing 80. 
It is especially for the interest of the purchaser 
that it shall be regularly transferred. The 
holder of the title may, in fact, die, make a 
long absence, forget the payment of an annu- 
ity, or, indeed, his heirs scll the same patent 
to another person. Then, between two pur- 
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cMasers, the first which accomplishes the 
formalities prescribed by Article 20 is the only 
legal assignee. 

Finally, the assignee, by act under private 
seal, can neither attack infringers nor defend 
the patent, 

Consequently, many inconveniences are at- 
tached to the transfer of a patent by act under 
private signature, besides that such a mode is 
not legal, and has no effect with regard to 
others. ; : 

Nevertheless, as à great many inventors and 
acquirers of patents have a repugaance to the 
entire payment of the tax at the time of the 
assignment, they may, to palliate the principal 
inconvenience, make out the assignment by 
notarial act. They will have thus aceom- 
plished one of the two conditions prescribed by 
the law; then when one of the parties recog- 
nizes, at any subsequent time, the necessity 
guarding his rights with regard to third parties, 
he can make a delivery of a copy of the notarial 
act,deposit the amountof the taxes of the patent, 
and make a registry of this act at the prefec- 
ture, at the same time producing the proof of 
the payment of the annuities of the patent. 
This latter formality, which does not further 
require the co-operation of the two parties, 
but solely of the party in interest, simplifies 
the contingencies, considering that the person 
interested, to put his rights in regard to others 
in regular order, may always do it without the 
presence or the concurrence of the other. 

This course does not naturally offer the en- 
tire security which attends the accomplishment 
of the two formalities concurrently, but it per- 
mits the suspension or delay to a certain point 
of the payment of the whole amount of the 
taxes, the principal obstacle to the transactions. 
In this case the annuilies must be paid with 
exactness on their successive maturity, to avoid 
opposing claims, which would result in the 
forfeiture of the patent for default of the pey- 
ment of an annuity in seasonable time. 

But it remains well understood, that so long 
as the two conditions prescribed by Article 30 
of the law of 1844 are not accomplished, the 
patentee is the sole'legal owner, and that the 
irregular assignee has no official title, and can 
neither sue infringers in his own name nor de- 
fend it against actions in forfeiture; hia rights 
are exclusively limited to the covenants which 
bind the two contracting parties, without any 
effect upon others. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
—̃ 2 — 

Evrecrs or Tea AND COFFEE on CHILDREN.— 
The common praotige of allowing children two or 
three oups of strong coffee or tea at each meal, 
can not be too strongly condemned. These drinks 


are narcotic stimulants, producing effects on the 
brain and nerves like those of opium. Now, in 
children, the nervovs system is bighly excitable, 
and the use of suoh beverages as tea and coffee in- 
creases greatly the tendenoy to convulsions and 
other grave affeotions. 


— 
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[Por Life Illestrated.) 
WAITING FOR SOMETHING TO 
“TURN UP." 


BY H. W. THOMSON. 


t Wairine for something to turn up, are 
you?” Well, it's likely you'll wait a long 
time ere the golden opportunity for the accom- 
plishment of those grand schemes that you 
idly muse on in your day-dreams, presents 
itself. Indeed, I fear that before anything 
“turns up, you will, through long waiting, 
have fallen into such lazy, dreaming habits 
as to be incapable of rousing yourself to such 
an effort as will be necessary to profit by it. 

Don’t talk of adverse circumstances. Leave 
that to weaklings and cowards who passively 
yield to their force. The great end of life is 
to triumph over them. If you encounter ad- 
verse cireumstances, nerve yourself for the 
greater effort, cling more tenaciously to your 
purpose and press on. You will then realize 
that success ever attends him who with fixed 
purpose toils on earnestly, despite poverty, 
obseurity, and reverses, nor pauses till his end 
is gained. 

“Waiting for something to turn up!“ Do 
you expect that Fortune will shower favors 
upon you simply for waiting? or that honors 
will attend you unsought? If you do, you 
are certainly mistaken. Naught that ever 
turns up“ will open any avenue to success 
other than by energetic, persistent effort. If 
you would accomplish anything in life, stop 
this frittering away of your time; cling no 
longer to the delusion that “ Fate has better 
things in store” for you. Fate has in store for 
idlers and sluggards but poverty, low station, 
and the contempt of their fellows. Go to 
work! Don’t let your high aspirations lead 
you to disdain a humble beginning, but do pa- 
tiently that work which is nighest, lowly 
though it be. The first step may scarce seem 
to repay the effort it costs, but it is a step to- 
ward the end; another will bring you nearer» 
and it is only thus, advancing step by step, 
that any lofty purpose may be accomplished. 

Your destiny is in your own hands. The 
materiel is about you out of whieh to carve 
your own fortune, if you choose to do so. Or 
you may, while wailing to elude the inexorable 
law hy which labor is fixed as the pride of all 
excellence, delay until life is spent and all 
opportunity is lost. Which do you choose ? 


— 


Tue Brai.—One of the readiest roads to 
the head is through the lungs. You may 
reach the brain in a minute, with chloroform, 
for example. The power of this drug is some- 
thing marvelous. When under its influence a 
man may have his limb eut off without. any 
sensation whatever; and even when he re- 

- covers from the artificial trance he may still 
have neither pain nor uneasiness. Why ? 


them during the fit. 


Have you ever seen a person after a fit of 
epilepsy? After a fit of that kind, people. 
have no remembrance of anything done to 
During the epileptic 
paroxysm, the brain is all but completely 
torpid. The same thing happens after the 
anesthetic sleep of chloroform. In neither 
case can a man remember what he never felt. 
But mark what may happen after amputation 
performed on a patient under chioroform. The 
same man who felt no pain in the stump 
either during or after the operation may con- 
tinue for many successive months to be attack- 
ed with the identical local symptoms for 
which his limb was removed, at the hour of 
the day or night when he was wont to suffer 
martyrdom before its removal. And more 
than this, if seized by his old enemy during 
sleep be may wake exclaiming—“ Oh, my leg, 
my leg! it pains me the same as when it was 
on.” More curious still, he may tell you he 
can, so far as his own feelings are concerned, 
actually move the foot of the amputated limb. 
What do these facts prove? They prove: 1, 
that the brain is the source of all motion and 
all sensation, morbid or sane; they prove 
inversely, 2, that the brain is the source of 
rest and remission, sleep ineluded ; they further 
prove, 3, that the brain is the source of all 
paroxysmal recurrence, whether the more 


prominent symptoms be general or local.— 
London Medical Practice. 


Husiness Hotices. 


Post-Orrice, County, ann Srarr.—It seems 
as H all whe are capable of writing letters would see the 
necessity of giving thelr addresses in full, particularly 


when writing to strangers. Bat we are in receipt of let- 


ters almost every day, dated Washington, or Jackson, or 
Plagtown, or some other place, without appending the 
county or State. When we find one of this kind, wo Arst 
look at the envelope, and to the credit of the postmasters 
be it said, we are sometimes able to decipher, from the ink 
spread theroon, the letters standing for the State in which 
ithe mailed. But quite as often we find them totally omit- 
ted, or so blotted as to be lllegibſe. We next refer to the 
published let of post-offices, when, if it ls some outlandish 
nane, like Ousquaga, or Burnt Corn, or Okohoji, we are 
pretty eure to accomplish our design, for no two persons 
woald ever think of giving such names to post-offices ; but 
in most cases wo fud from two lo twenty of the same 
name. When but two, we can sometimes tell from what 
State by looking at the date of the letter, and considering 
if it has had time to come from the farther State; but 
when there are twenty, we throw down the letter in dis- 
gust, and if the writer ls obliged to write again before ho 
receives a Journal or a reply, are we to blame forit? Al- 
ways give your post-office, county, and State. 


Eveven Copies ron Five DolLLAxSs. — Our 
friends wilt please un dersund that to obtain Eleven Coptea 
of our Journals for Five Dollars, the names and money 
must all be sent in at ooc ume. Some seem to understand 
that they can send a single sabscription at a time, and 
when they have sent four, and four dolle ra by sending 
another dollar they are entitled to seven copies. Not so. 
Our terme are, one dollar for a single copy, one year; five 
copies for three dollars sent at one time; and for five dol- 
lars at one time, eleven copies. 


Cuvas are covsidered as broken up when the 
time for which the membera thereof have paid their sub- 
sertptions has expired. Having been a member of a club 
one year does not anilude a seubeoriber to receive bis Jour- 
nal for less than one dollar a year thereafter. A new olub 
must be made up to secure li for fifty cents a year. When 


a club is formed, additions to it can be sent in at the same 
rates; that is, if u le a club of five, additional members 
must send sixty conte each. Additional members to a club 
of ten will send fifty conis each, 


Jacoss’ Partant Pon rror ao Parra Fr. 
Ot proper size for the PrranoLoeioaL and Warme-Ccors 


‘Jounnata—for sale at this office. These Files will pre- 


serve the Journals as nicely as if they were bound, and 
will last for years. Price 30 cents. They will N 
mall, post paid, when desired. 

Fow sa anD Walis, 806 Broadway, New Tork. 


To Correspondents. 


D. B —Jn what consists true religion, and what 
is it founded upon ? 


Ans. Love—not philosophy. It is founded on God's 
goodness and man’s need of a spiritual father. 

A few passages from the Bible will make the matter 
plein. 

“ What doth God require of thee but to do jusuy (Con- 
aclenUousness), love mercy (Bonevolence), aud walk 
humbly with thy God” (Veneration and Spirituality). 

“Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their sffliction 
(Benevolence), and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world,” d. a, live in obedience to the higher faculties, 
keeping the selfish and animal dispositions under due 
restraint. 

Religion ts a very simple thing. Polemical theology and 
formularies of doctrines are very complicated; though 
these may be necessary in a certain sense, they have 
caused the wortd a great deal of trouble. 

We have noticed that those who have weak moral and 
religious faeultles, and therefore “have need that one 
teach them,” are generally noisy debaters on religious 
subjects, and take it upon themselyes to obtrude thetr 
warped and distorted opinſens opon everybody. What 
would be thought of one who bad constitutionally a weak 
musica] perception, were he to set himself up as a musical 
critic? Yet men but poorly endowed with religious aus- 
eeptibfities are the very ones to make themselves at once 
hoarse and ridicalous lnveighleg against religion. Does 
a good father love his chitd? Les this feeting be a hint of 
God's care and love of his children? Does the child love 
and trust the parent? Let this suggest our duty to God. 


E C C.—I have become convinced that the 


gem of Invention is in the ress of Spiritaality? What 
o you thirk on the subject? 


Ags. The faculty of Spirituality doubtless is an element 
of invention in many exercises of that power, especially 
when the subject is one of a speculative or creative char- 
acter. Some inventlons or djscoveries result, doubtless, 
from pure intellect, the imagioalve faculties having 
nothing to do with them; others relate to art and beauty, 
when ideality furnishes the suggestion ; others, again, are 
strictly mechanical, and ConstrucUveness traces the eom- 
bination whioh constitute the discovery or inventien. 


James Buarr,.—We locate the organs of Spirit- 
uality, or Marvelousvess, and Imitation as we do, because 
we deem it the correct method. We have examined more 
heads, probably, than any other person, and oar experi- 
ence corroborates the location we give the organs named. 
We keep no instruments for measuriag heads bat the tape 
and calipers. 


Piterary Hotices. 


Tre ATLANTIC Montnty for August is a very 
Interesting number, as may be inferred by the following 
table of contents, to wit: Trees in Assemblages ; Mies Lu- 
cinda; A Soldier's Ancestry; Fibritia; Nat Turner's In- 
surrection ; Concerning Veal; Remiulscences of Stephen 
A. Dougtas; Our River; Agnes Sorrento; Mall-Clad 
Steamers; Parting Hymn; Where will the Rebellion 
leave us ? Theodore Winthrop; Dirge; Reviews and Lit- 


-erary Notices. 


The article “ Fibrills” seta forth the Cotton question in 
a manner interesting to everybody, and explains all that 
1e known on tho sabject of a sabetitate for that important 
staple, in flax and other plants. 
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Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
ure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
e the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
y are lo appear, Announcements for the next number 
uld be sent in at ones. 

'xums.—T wenty-fiye cents a line each insertion, 
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Tue Brooxktyn Herents 
iler-Cure la located at Nos. 63 and 65 Columbia Street, 
noklyn, L. I. Ontaide practice attonded to both in city 
1 country. CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


A Carv.—To tae Pusrie.— 
ving entered into the army of the United States, I beg 
ve io announce lo my and the public that Czas. 
Suxranb, M. D., will succeed me aa proprietor of the 

BROOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER-CURE, 

63 and 65 Columbia Street, Brooklyn, N. T. 
or. Brune has my entire confidence, and I 
ommend him to all who wish to be treated — 
iy; Buch will fnd him an experienced and capable 
ysician, who will give to thelr case all the care and pa- 
yo which invalids so much require 
Vun a firm rollanee in the faith that Di and Sumu- 
ta will, at no distant day, be ban shed the sick- 
n, and holding to this without concession or compro- 
se, E remain your friend and well-wisher, 

EO. F. ADAMS, M.D. 


REMOVAL. 


KINESIPATHIO INSTITUTE. 


52 Morton Street, New York. 
CHARLES H. SHEPARD, MLD, 
Has removed to the 
BROOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER-CURE, 

68 and 65 Columbia Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
rmerly occupied pra Gro. F. Aba, who is now 
sistant 8 in Brookiya Phalanx. 

Jr. S hopes by his enlarged fueilitics for tho treat- 
ot of d and the superior location, to give ample 


i 
Ils plau embraces not only Water Treatment In its vari- 
; forma, but also the Swedish Movement Cure, which, 


— 


ugh cum voly new in this country as a remedial 
out, has y proved itself valuable in the removal 
chronic ailments, 


BoAR DNA FR.] BOARDERS 


n be accommodated with pleasant bathing facili- 
„and hygienic food, at the Brooklyn Heights Water- 
ro, Persone from abroad visiting New York ou business 
pleasare will find here all the retiremont and comfort of 
me, aud at the same time be convenjent to the business 
rons of the clty—three ferries being within fye minute 


tke. 
Perme—from §5 to $10 a week ; transient boarders from 
to 61 50 a day. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


A. 8, FULLER, Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, agent for 
C. W. Grant, offers for sale plants of the most 
varieties of Strawberries grown, at prices annexed. 

From more than 200 varieties fru he selects the fol- 
lowing six as being, in his opinion, the most worthy of 
general cultivation : 


ISa a PAPERE evap e $2 00 


Triora pe GAND . . 10. 
Wiusox’s ALBANY .... +. 100 
VIcomPrTEsSE D'HERIOA 1 


TROLLOP’™S Vioronta......... 1 
Hooxgs...... ens vbetecses 1 

Of theae, he believes the Bartlett and Triomph de Gand 
to be the best for general cultivation. Although, perba) 
not quite ao prolific as Wilson's Albany, or so large na (he 
Austlu, they are of much better favor, and with ordinary 
atlontion will produce as much frait as any variety can 
without dolng permanent injury to the plant. 

The following varieties he offers at 1 00 per dozen, 
prepaid by mall: 


Bout br. JULt4x, 


La Cor Nn, 
AUSTIN, 


WAA or tux Nonru, 
Woxbxnrur, 
May Queex, 
Reiss HorTENSE, 
Paros IMPERIAL. 

Any other varieties from his extensive collection will 
bo farnished at reasonable 5025 Address 
A. 8. FULLER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW 
Exectrro-Gatyanic BATTERY, 
CELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND AIMILAR DISRASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 
Plex, $10. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


GREAT Austin SEEDLING STRAW- 


BERRY.—This remarkable variety, after three yours’ trini, 
has proved to be the most wonderful Strawberry iu culti- 
vation; it bas been produced this year, sixteen of which 
weighed one pound; it is as ye uctive as the Wilson 
much larger, and finer favored; the berry is a beautiful 
scarlet, aud commands the highest market price; it cou- 
unues long lu bearing, and maintains its large size throu: h- 
aul, It was sent lo New York market from Waterviiet, 
N. V., up io the 20th of July, long after All other varieties 
bad disappeared, commanding 4 higli price ; it is without 
doubt the moat valuable murket berry in cultivation. It ia 
much more prolific than the Triomphe de Gand, | rin 
size, and altogether more aliractive. The Ausin will now 
be offered at gready reduced prices, giving all au opporto- 
nity to plant this variety for a most profitable market 
berry, Planu will be delivered in rotation as ordered, at 
$1 per dozon, $5 per hundred, or 430 por thousand, 

rders addressed to elther CHAUNCEY MILLER, 
Shaker Trusteo, patna N. V., or 

WM. S. CARPENTER, 468 Pearl Street, New York. 


Brooxtyy, N. V., CoLLEGE 
GRAMMaR SCHOOL and Gymnasium, 1 City 
Hall. Rev. L. W. HART, A. M., Rector, Fall T 
September, Admittance at sny ume. Private tuition, 
evenings. Terms very moderate. Circulare al book-stores 
and this Oflice. 1 


Tur PHRENOLOGICAL Bust, 

designed especially for Learners; showing 

the exact location of all the Organs of the 

Brain, fully developed, which will enable 

every one to study We science without an 

fostractor. Ji may be packed and sent with 

safoty by express, of as freight (not by mail) 

to any part of the world. Price, Including 

box for packing, only #1 25. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 way, New York, 
” This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 

A cast made of plaster of Paris. the size ot the human head 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and olaasifications, Thoas who caa not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn, In a very sbort time, from this 
mode} head, the whole science of 1 20 far as the 
ocations of the Organs nre concerned.“ N. I. Daily sun, 


PITMAN’S 


REPORTER’S COMPANION, 
NEW EDITION, 
Bo long expected, and impatiently looked for, is 
NOW READY. 
Phonographers can be supplied by 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York, 


[Serr., 


* 


ger ain 


TED 
cr oiSELESS 


SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Agencies in ali the princip:l e and Towna tn ihs 
e Unita Sates. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now manofacturing, and have on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent salesrooms, machines making the Shuule or Lock- 
Stitch, of he same patterns and at the same prices as weir 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines, thus affording 
the public the advantage of comparing the atitenes of the 
two leading machines and exerctaing tovir own Judgment 
as lo thelr respective merita, This ts the only company 
that manufactures both kinds of machines, and therefore 
the only one that can offer this privilege to the purchaser, 


A New Edition of 
How to GET a PATENT. 


This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
bas undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 


New Patent Law Entire, 


2 many important changes have been 
made. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
Fow.er ann WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


FOWLER AND WELLS’ JOURNALS. 
Enlarged and Improved. Price not Increased, 


Postmasters, Clergymen, Teachers, aud others are re- 
quested to act as Agents and get Cluba for our Journals: 


THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 
A GUIDE TO HEALTH. 


These Journals commence New Volumes with July, 
and have been enlarged, giving now In each 


24 Pages Monthly, instead of 16, 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE; 


Single copy, monthly, ope year. . . . «005 61 00 
Ten coples, to separate uddre-ses, if desired.,.,..... 5 00 

Any pon sending Five Dollars for ten copies will be 
entitled to an extra copy gonr Add six cents = year 
for each subscriber in the British Provinces to pay posi- 
age. Specimens sent free. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 


wanted overywhere, to sell our publications, 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential OCtreular. 


VALUABLE Booxs ror FARMERS. 


Grasses Anp Plan Thelr Natural History. By 
oa Zade con rasinaae casedsee $1 25 
— Cows aD DART Faxuane. By Charles L. 
nl. „„ „ — werereerese 
Amenioan Four Cutruzur. Ry John Thomas... 
Honaz axp His DASA. By Robert Jennings... 
Aonicuttunan Cremistuy. By Jus. F. W. Johneton 
Cresta IN ITS APPLICATIONS To ÀQEIOULTUNE 
AND PWYSIOLOGY,..... 0.65.6. cee eeeteeeecenenee è 
Dapp ox THE DAN or Catrie 
Couxrur Lire ny OOPRLAND..... 5 
Norti Amextcan Insects. Ry B. Jaeger 
Uses aun Abosi or Am, By Griscom...... 
AnnoaL Reotmrsn ror 186. By J. J. Thoma 


et 


Every Max Bos Ows Lawran........ 

Mysrzmes or Bx-Kzxrixd EXPLAINED. 
mw 

Fa 

t 


on 


E BR S BS RESSRRS TERR 


— 


, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


By 


> 
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Save Yorr Carpets—Import- 


ANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS.— In laying down your 
Carpets, don't forget Hartington’s Patent Carpet Lining, 
for laying under Carpets and Oil Clotha, to protect them 
from tbe nail-heads and any un- ve. ness in the floor, It is 
made of two layers of heavy elasiic paper, with a layer of 
cotton between. It is a muffer of sound, end will caase 
a carpet to wear twice a8 long. Send for a circular. 

Sold by all the princtp»l Carpet deaters, 

N. T. Carpet Lining Co.—sole manufacturers, 440 Peart 
Street, near Chamber street extension. 

J. R. HARRINGTON, Agent. 

Also manufacturers of Cotton Batts, Twine, Mattresses, 

and Bed Comforters, : 


Tue Epucaror.—DEVoTED TO 


Epvcarton, and tho Mxxral. Monat, and Prrsicat De- 
velopment of Man. Every teacher abould read it Every 
youn: man and woman ebould read it Every physician, 
preacher. and student shoud read it It aims to make 
men wiser, bealthler, and beuer. Its circulation has been 
increased by fice hundred additional subscribers since the 
last issue, ‘be next nomber wil be enlarged and im- 
proved every way. Published twice a month, at 81 00 a 
year in advance. Address 


REV. A. R. HORNE, Quakertown, Pa. 


85 Savep.—$1 27 Procurre 


Post-paip SupsontBers. Patent Prees and Book for 
lug business letters instantly and perfectly. 
Whoveanle Agents and Canvassere wanted, 
For particulars, address, with stamp, 


ore J. H. ATWATER, Providence, R. 1. 
THE ILLUSTRATED 
1862. ANNUAL 1862. 


REGISTER oF RURAL AFFAIRS. 


THE EIGHTH NUMBER, for 1882, of Tos III vo- 
TRATED ANNUAL ROUTE oy RURAL Arrains is now 
nearly ready for ibe press. In the attractiveness and 
value of its contents we do not ibluk it has heen surpassed 
by any preceding number. We submit below a partial 

ract of its coo'ents, which wili show their variety aud 
the extent to which they ure ‘llustrated—tne present nuwe 
ber of the ArXUAL Keorex containing more than 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY ENGRAVINGS. 


The Axxcar Rrerrzs for 1862 will be ready early in 
September, and wo ure now prepared to receive orders for 
aingie numbers or ju quantiiy, which will be flied as soon 
ae it is sued. The attention of Officers of Agricultural 
Booieves, and others who propose attendiug Town, County, 
or State Fairs Lais Fall, is particularly requested to the 
ready saie which may be had for toe RzowTER during 
these anniversaries, and on other occasions ibroughout 
autumn and winter, TERMS—ss aeaoe Single 
Copies, post-pai wenty-five cents; One Dozen Copies, 

Aveda Two Dollars; One Hundred Copies, Fiiteen 
Bollars, and larger quantities at a further reuuction. 

Among other valuable chapters, the ANxUAL REGISTER 

for. 1362 will contain the following: 
L FARM BUILDINGS — Thirty Engravings and 
Four ig 
II. VEGEIAB PHYSIOLOGY, or How Plants 
Grow—Sixty-one Engravings. 

III. THE GRASSES—Toirteen Eugravings. 

% Tan article includes plam snd concise descriptions 
of uo less than TWENTY-TWO of Loe different grasses, with 
the peculiarities of which every farmer sbould be famillar 
Deleven of them accompauied by carefully drawn ilas- 
trations. 

IV. LIGHTNING RODS—Thirteen Engravings. 

V. BALLOON FRAMr 8—Twenty-four Eugravings. 

VI. MOVABLE COMB BEE-HI Eight Eugrav- 


in 
VIL TH e ORCHARD AND GEOUNDS — Fourteen 
ravin 
VIII. Tu 


FARM -How Fortunes are Sometimes Bunk. 
IL FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTUBE—One Engrav- 


tng. 
x. THE DAIRY. 
XI. DOMESTIC ANIMALS—Two Engravings. 
XIL RURAL AND UOMES TIC ECONOMY, Ete. 
XLII, USEFUL TABLES. 
XIV. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


This, preceded by the usual Calendar pages and Astro- 
Bomical Calculations, forms a book Ben ts certatnly 
ebeap al ile retail price; and the Puvlisners, with a view 
œ rendering its circulation sil! wider and larger than tbat 
of any previous Number, ure prepared, as above intimated, 
to offer the moat liberal terms for ita introduction in quan- 
tities, either to Agouts, Agricultural Societies, N urser) men, 
Dealers iu Iinplements and Seeds, or any others who take 
an interest in the dissemination of useiul reading, and in 
the promuuion of Rural Improvement, 


Address ali orders or inquiries to the ablishers, 
LUTHER TUCKER & BON, Albany, N. Y. 
By mall, 80 cents. 
Our Farm or Four Aorszs, 
AND THE 


MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New Tork. 


READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 


WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires only to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. 


Put upon 


rolle and shipped to all parts of the country, 
Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mall. 


GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING COMPANY, 
23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORE: 


OFFICE For PATENTS. 
FowInR AND WELLs“' 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY 


Our patent business ia conducted by Mr. Thomas P. 
How (author of the well-known and popular synopsis of 
patent law, How to a Patent”), alded by an able and 
experienced corps of aselstants, both at home and abroad. 
Evsven years of experience (on the part of Mr. How) in 
the business, and the residence at Washington of an emi- 
Denuy careful and efficient examining agent, formerty em- 
ployed in the Untted States Paten ee, and familiar 
with its detalis, enable us to offer to inventors unnsual 
facilities for the transaction of their business, When it is 
considered that a patent of ordinary value is worth sev- 
eral thousands of dollars, it is unnecessary to say that the 
careful management of an application therefor is a matter 
of great importauce to the inventor, especially when it is 
known that hundreds of applications are rejected entirely 
in consequence of not being properly prepared and pre- 
sented. To perform this service in a manner safe to the 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
olear percepton and understanding of mechanical action, 
years of experience and caretui deliberauve consideration. 
Our patent business has been under its present manage- 
ment since the lauer part of the year 1956, during which 
ume it has iocreused to several times ite previous magni- 
tude, and a large portion of it lately has consisted of cases 
involving severe contesta, and the discussion and solution 
of difficuit and untrodden questions of patent law, both In 
the Patent Office and before the Judges of the United 
States Circuit Court 
Avviox is REGARD ro THE NOVELTY AND PATENTABTL- 

ITY OF AN INVEXTION 
is given free of charge upon receipt of sufficient desortp- 
tion and sketch or model, In a majority of cases our 
kaowledge of previous inventions enables us to give satis- 
factory iuformaton to inventors without the expense of 
special search. 
Prxtmcary EXAMINATIONS 

are, however, made in cases which involve considerable 
doubt, tor the usual fee of tive dollars, except in cases of 
extreme and unusual co mpiication aud difficulty, These 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re- 


ported. 

= ÅPPLICATIONS ron PATENTS 
are prepared by us witb great care, not only to obtain a 
patent, bul also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shall have been secured. Particular attention ts paid to 

APPEALS AND INTERFERENCES, 

and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollars, Many spplications which 
have been refused either from the want of proper present- 
atlon, or from oversight on the part of the deparunen 
might with skilltul management by an ex . 
solicitor be prosecuted to a succesful! issue —a faot which 
is proved by constant experience. 

Applications for extensions and reissues, additional im- 
provements and caveats, promptly and carefully at- 
tended to. 

Centrally located in our commerolal metropolis, and 
having ao able and experienced agent at the seat of Gov- 
erument, we are able to offer more than usna! facilities for 
the traneaction of business in this country In relation to 
patents; while our arrangements abroad enuble us to se- 
cure foreign patents on the most satisfactory terma. Our 
present arrangements are such that we bope for the future 
w keep pace witb tbe demands of the public for our ser- 
Vices, and tt shall be our purpose to attend with care and 
Promptness to the wants of inveators Communications in 
reference to Inventivns, patents. or patent law carefully 
considered and prom y attended to, 

FOWLER AND , 308 Broadway, New Tork. 
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EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONI8T needs 


TRE Rieut WORD IN THE Riqut 


PLACE: A Pooxrr Dictionary or STO. Txon- 
MIOAL TERMS, ABBREVIATIONS, FORRIGN Purases, etc., 
ete, with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who wouid say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor Ices, and say it inthe best way. Price, 
80 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


EmPLOYMENT.—ActivE, INTEL- 


LIGENT YOUNG MEN, who have been thrown ont of 
situations bythe war, can hear of ExpLotmaNT which, 


by proper e! can be made profita addreasi: 
WINE "AND WELLS, 808 Bedwas, New York, 


SYRINGES. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 

We would call your particular 
attention to our improved Syr- 
inge, here illustrated, which is 
highly recommended by Pro- 
feesors in Medical Colleges, 
and has received encomiums 
from the Faculty and others 
who have examined, used it, 

and pronounced it the most perfect instrument 
of its kind ever introduced to the publio. 

Persons subject to Constieationw will derive 
great benefit from the daily use of this Syringe, 
and effect a radical cure of the diffioulty, as well 
as avoid the constant use of Cathartios, which will 
afford only temporary relief, and debilitate, while 
the injection acts as an invigorant. 

All Instruments warranted to give 
perfect satisfaction. 

Price, $1 50. Prepaid by mail, $2. 

Twenty per Cent. discount, when ordered by 
the dozen, and to go by express or as freight. 

All orders for the above Instruments will meet 
with prompt attention. 

` Fowirx anp WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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HHHH HAHA | tung forth all the strong and weak 
HH HH | potuts of character and disposition, 


HH HH | what to encourage and what to ro- 
HA H stral. 
eae | jema 
HH u Will Aid Young Men 
HEHH HHHH just starting In life, who are fall of 
seal, strength, and courage, and yet 
E | have little experience 
1 „ ing mel 
EE In Governing their Passions, 
2 1 and bringing thélr moral and tntel- 
EE EE | leetual powers into the ascendant, 
EE EE | thereby qualifying them for 
44 Selecting Proper Pursuits, 
14 1 in which theire abilities can be used to 
A AA the best advantage, and their defects 
AAAAA moat effectually overcome, thus seour- 
Fe ~~ ing the best resnlls of their efforts, 
aks 44 And Gaining Honor and 
Happiness. 
SN Those examinations are given ver- 
DD DD | dally, with all the candor and faithful- 
DD DD | ness of confidential communications, 
55 Bp and, when desired, 
DD D Fall Written iptions 
DDDDDDD Descripti 
are made, accompanied by a book or 
8 chart with illustrations of the organe, 
— a large and small, with fall instruellons 
8888 how to cultivate and direct every 
88888 faculty and emotion, 
sasas Es 
DI 
ig Ss" | By FOWLER & WELLS, 
888888 808 Broadway. 
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nations, whose brains are larger. On the contrary, wherever tho 
invaded people have possessed brains larger, or as large, as those of 
their assailants, and also the second requisite for independence, which 
I shall immediately mention, they have successfully resisted. The 
Caribs, Araucanians, Caffres, and others, are examples of barbarian 
tribes, with brains of a full size, successfully resisting the efforts of 
Europeans to enslave them.* 

The advantages of national independence are invaluable, and these 
examples should operate as strong motives to the observance of the 
organic laws, in order to prevent deterioration and diminution of the 
brain in a nation, and to avoid mental imbecility, which is their 
invariable accompaniment. In Spain, the aristocratic class had long 
infringed these laws, and in the beginning of the present century her 
king and nobles were sunk into such effeminacy, that they became the 
easy prey of the men of energetic brains who then swayed the destinies 
of France. It was only when the great body of the people, who were 
not so corrupted and debased, put forth their energies to recover their 
independence, that, with the aid of Britain, the foreign yoke was broken. 

The second requisite to independence is, that the people shal! possess 
so much intelligence and love of their country, as to be capable of 
acting in concert, and of sacrificing, when necessary, their individual 
interests to the public welfare. You can easily understand that, 
however energetio the individuals of a nation may be, if they should 
be so deficient in intelligence as to be incapable of joining in a 
general plan of defense, they must necessarily fall before a body of 
invaders who obey a skiliful leader and act in combination. This 
was the case with the Caribs. Their brains, particularly in the 
regions of Combativeness and Destruetiveness, were so large, that, 
individually, they possessed great energy and courage, and could not 
be subdued; but their reflecting organs were so deficient that they 
were incapable of co-operating in a general system of defense. The 
consequence was, that, as individuals, they resisted to the last extrem- 
ity, and were exterminated, although never subdued. The Araucanians 
possessed equally large organs of the propensities, but greatly larger 
intellectual organs. They were capable of combination; they acted 
in ooucert, and preserved their independence. The natives of New 
Zealand appear to belong to the same class ; and if they are extirpated 
it must be on account of the smallness of their numbers. 

When a nation is assailed by external violence, the great body of 
the people must be prepared also to sacrifice their individual interests 
at the shrine of their country before independence can be maintained. 
The connection between national independence and individual welfare 
is so pelpable and so speedily felt, that a small portion of moral sen- 
timent suffices to render men capable of this devotion. Indeed, if 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, which delight in war—and Self- 
Esteem, which hates obedience, be strong, these, combined with intel- 
lect, are sufficient to secure independence. It is only when indolence 
and avarice have become the predominant feelings of the people, com- 
bined with a want of vigor in Self-Esteem and Comhativeness, that 
they prefer their individual comforts and property, even under the 
galling yoke of a foreign foe, to national independence. 


* The firat phrenological elucidation of the causes of the INDEPENDENOR and Liseatr 
of nations was given by Mr. George Lyon of Edenburgh, in several able essays pnb- 
Mehed in the second and third volumes of the Phrenological Journal in 1825 and 1896. 
The evidence of the soundness of the principles then advanced, afforded by the specie 
mens of the skuils of nations and tribes which have conquered by European 
invaders, as woll as those of tribes which have succcesfully resietel these invaders, con- 
tained in the colleetion of the Phrenological Soatety at kdinburgh, le very striking. It 
bas received a great accession of etrength from the work of Dr. Morton, of Philadelphia, 
ou ihe “ Cruma Americana.” Dr. Pritchard. in the Natural History Section of the 
British Association, at a meeting beld on the 29ih Augast, 1889. brought forward a paper 
on the extermination of various uncivilized races of mankind, and recommended a 
grant of money for assisting his investigations into their batte and bistory. He pro- 
cooded, apparently without having read the writings of pbrenolog:ste on the subject, and 
certeiniy without having examined the evidence on it contained in the Phrenological 
Boelety's Museum, Indeed. in answer to a question from Mr. H.C. Wateon, he con- 
ſeserd that he had not examined the skulls in the Musenn, Dr. Prichard is a man of 
talents, and Indeed he has need lo be so, when be undertakes to elucidate the natural 
history of man. with a determined resolution to thut bla eyes against the most important 
discovery that bas over been made in thie branch ef science. Nor does he staud alone 
in this determination. In 1584, when the Br-tish Association met in Edinburgh, being a 
member of the Aus olntlan, I wrote a letter, offering to give a demonstration of the 
tational skults in the Phreuologica) Society's Museum before any of ihe sections in 
which such a communication could be received; but the secretaries did not even 
answer my letter ! 
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These facts in the natural history of nations were unknown until 
Phrenology brought them to light. Formerly, all differences bet weer 
different tribes of people were accounted for by differences of climate: 
education, and institutions; but we now see that development of brair 
is fundamental, and is one chief cause of the differences of national 
institutions. Climate certainly operates on the mind, but it does a 
only through the nerves and brain; and hence a knowledge of the 
influence of the brain on the mind, and on the institutions which flow 
from it, is the basis of a sound philosophy respecting the independence 
of nations. 

The last and best condition of a nation is when it is not only inde 
pendent, but free; that is, when it owns no foreign master, and wher 
each inhabitant acknowledges no master at home. except the laws am 
magistrales, who are their interpreters and administrators. 

Before a people can attain to this form of government, they mus 
possess not only the qualities requisite for independenoe, but far highe 
moral and intellectual gifts than mere independence demands. Thi 
love of justices must have become so prevalent, that no limited numbe! 
of individuals can muster followers sufficient to place themselves ir 
the condition of masters over the rest. The community in genera 
must be enlightened to such a degree, that they will perceive the 
inevitable tendency of individuals to abuse power when they posses: 
it without control; and they must have so much of devotion to the 
goneral interests as to feel disposed, by a general movement, to oppose 
and put an end to all attempts at acquiring such dominion ; otherwise 
the nation can not enjoy liberty. They must, also, as individuals, be 
in general, moderate, virtuous, and just in their own ambition; read} 
to yield to others all the political enjoyments and advantages whict 
they claim for themselves. y 

History confirms these principles. The original European settler: 
of North America were English families, who had left their country 
under religious or political persecution; and their numbers were 
recruited by industrious persons, who emigrated to that land with ¢ 
view to improving their condition by the exercise of their industry and 
talents. When they threw off the yoke of Britain, they were a moral 
and an intelligent people—they instituted the American republic, the 
freest government on earth, and which has flourished in vigor to the 
prerent day. 

The continent of South America was peopled at first by rafflar 
warriors and avaricious adventurers, who waded through oceans of 
blood to dominion over the natives, and who practiced cruelty, oppres- 
sion, and apoliation, but not industry, as their means of acquiring 
wealth. Their numbers were maintained by a succession of mer 
animated by the same motives, and possessing essentially the same 
characteristics, sent out by the corrupted government of old Spain te 
a harvest of spoil. They were not the amiable, the religious, and the 
laborious sona of the Spanish soil, driven away by oppression, hating 
injustice, and flying to a new country for refuge from tyranny, as wat 
the case in North America. In the beginning of the present century 
the troubles of Spain tempted these South American colonists to dis 
claim her authority, and they waged for their independence a long 
and a bloody war, in which they were at last successful. In imita. 
tion of the North Americans, j they then formed themselves inte 
republics, and instituted government by laws, 

But mark the result. The cruel, base, self-seeking, dishonest, vain, 
and ambitions propensities which had distinguished them as Spanish 
colonists, did not instantly leave them when they proclaimed them. 
selves to be free citizens of independent republics. On the contrary. 
these feelings which had characterized them from the first continued 
to operate with fearful energy. As private individuals, the new 
republicans devoted themselves to evading payment of all government 
taxes; the duties exacted on imported commodities were pocketed by 
the functionaries intrusted with their collection, or converted into the 
means of oppressing rival politicians and traders. Their public 
couriers were robbed. In their senates they formed themselves int 
cabals for the promotions of projects of local advantage or individua 
ambition; and when not successful, they obstructed all measures fo 
the general advantage, or appealed to arms to obtain their objects 
The consequence has been, that, owing solely to the ignorance, the 
selfishness, and the absence of general morality and love of justice ir 
the people, these states, with the richest soila and finest climates ir 
the world, with independence, and with the most improved forms of 
domestic government, have, since they acquired their liberty, exhibitec 
almost one unvaried scene of revolution, bloodshed, and contention 
This is the penalty which Providence ordaina them to pay for theii 
parents’ transgressions, and for the immoral dispositions which they 
have inherited trom them. 
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NATHANIEL P. BANK S. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Power is the great ruling quality of the 
organization of General Banks. Physically, 
he is in a high degree tough and enduring, is 
one of the few wiry, hardy men that never 
tire or weary with labor, mental or physical. 
Those qualities of temperament give him 
great positiveness of character and ability to 
control the minds and guide the actions of 
others. From childhood he must have been a 
ruling spirit among his associates. 

His phrenology indicates uncommon self- 
reliance, and is in most excellent harmony 
with his positive temperament. His Firm- 
ness is almost excessively developed. His 
will is law wherever he has responsibility. 
His Conscientiousness, as well as Firmness, is 
remarkably large. He has a keen sense of 
what is right, a quick appreciation of his re- 

sponsibility and that of others, a disposition to 
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PORTRAIT OF MAJOR-GEN. NATHANIEL P. BANKS. 


do his own duty fully, and to require of those 
who are his subordinates the most implicit 
conformity to rule. It has been said by those 
who opposed his election as Spoaker of the 
House of Representatives, that he was the 
best administrative officer that ever sat in that 
chair, not excepting the great Henry Clay; 
that he would do more business in a given 
time, and sway the House, or lead it more com- 
pletely, than any presiding officer since the 


foundation of the gov- 
ernment. His superior, 
as a presiding officer of a 
deliberative body, prob- 
ably does not live. 

He is eminently a self- 
made man. He started 
in life poor, unaided, and 
unknown, learned and 
followed = mechanical 
trade successfully, and 
at mature manhood laid 
aside the tools of his 
trade, obtained an edu- 
cation, and studied law, 
becoming a leading man 
in the Legislature of his 
native State, also its 
Governor, Member of 
Congress, Speaker of the 
House of Representa- 
tires, and now, while 
still young, he is a ma- 
jor-general in the United 
States Army. These 
facts speak in unmistak- 
able language, that Na- 
thaniel P. Banks is a 
most remarkable man. 

His powerfal and ac- 
tive organization lies at 
the foundation of all his high achievements in 
the midst of difficulties. His head appears to 
be very high, and is not broad, especially in 
the middle portion, his Sccretiveness and 
Acquisitiveness being moderately developed. 
He is a very frank, straightforward man, 
averse to all chicanery and double dealing. 
He values property only as an instrument of 
good; and the fact that he, at this time, is 
without a fortune, is an evidence at once of 
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his moderate Acquisitiveness and large Con- 
scientiousness. Any man who has occupied 
such positions as he, could have become rich, 
had property been an object of ambition. and 
had he not been endowed very highly with the 
elements of justice, integrity, and manliness. 

The head is large in the region of the rea- 
soning intellect; his mind takes a wide range, 
and grasps principles without difficulty. His 
Comparison is enormously developed, indica- 
ting a quick, clear, and strong power of 
analysis and discrimination. His knowledge 
of character is most excellent; he underslands 
men at the first glance, and knows how to rule 
and guide those who are placed within the 
range of his influence, and how to select “the 
right man for the right place.“ 

His Perceptive organs are large, giving him 
quickness of observation, power to gather 
knowledge rapidly and arrange it for use. 
is capable of being a good mathematician, a 
first-rate engineer, and an efficient business 
man; has talent for speaking, but his style 
would be compact, vigorous, and elevated 
rather than ornate and flowery. His Moral 
organs, as a class, are large. He is benevo- 
lent in his disposition, respectful toward 
superiors, upright and honest in his feelings, 
energetic in his disposition, thorough, coura- 
geous and independent in the discharge of 
duty, warm-hearted toward friends, and just 
toward his foes. ` 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Nathaniel Prentiss Banks was born in Wal- 
tham, Mass., January 30, 1816. From all we 
can learn, he had but few advantages of edu- 
cation during the carly part of his life. It is 
evident, however, from the many important 
positions of trust, responsibility, and honor 
which he has filled in his brief and eventful 
life, that those few advantages were not 
thrown away, but most faithfully improved; 
and that he still found time to devote to the 
grave and important studies of history, politi- 
oal economy, and the science of government 
illustrating by example the force of industry, 
energy, perseverance, and self-reliance. As 
our limited space will not permit us to enter 
into details in reference to Gen. Banks’ early 
life, we will proceed with this short sketch by 
the introduction of what appears to us the 
stepping-stone to his present high position. 

In a small debating society formed in his 
native village he took a prominent part, gain- 
ing that acquaintance with parliamentary 
rules which he subsequently turned to such 
useful account in the deliberative bodies of his 
State and of the Federal Government. As an 
illustration of the zeal with which he attend- 
ed to this branch of his training, it is related 
that, when temporarily residing in a neighbor- 
ing town, he was in the habit of walking a 
distance of nine miles an evening and back, 
to be present at the meetings of the society. 
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Mr. Banks first exercised his influence on 
the public mind through the medium of the 
newspaper press, as editor of a journal pub- 
lished in his native town. He subsequently 
controlled the columns of a newspaper in 
Lowell. In both of these shects, while advo- 
cating the principles of the Democratic party 
—then in a minority in the State—with abil- 
ity, courage, and yet with that judicious mod- 
eration which is a characteristic of his tem- 
perament, he strenuously labored for the 
promotion of temperance, popular education, 
and such other moral objects as good citizens 
of every shade of partisan opinion can not 
hesitate to unite upon. 

It has been asserted that Mr. Banks has 
never been defeated in a popular election. 
This is a mistake. He was for six successive 
years, in his native town, a defeated candidate 
for the Massachusetts Legislature, and at the 
commencement of the gold cxcitement was 
about emigrating for a more promising field of 
political exertion in California, but was de- 
terred by the thougbt of his obligations to the 
friends who had so long stood by him, and who 
desired him to await another trial. On this 
he was successful, and in 1848 was elected to 
the Massachusetts Legislature as a represent- 
ative from Waltham. The fact that from that 
time till his election to Congress he was regu- 
larly returned to the Legislature, shows the 


satisfaction with which his course was regard- 


ed by his fellow-townsmen. His first speech 
in the Massachusetta House of Representatives, 
evoked by the presentation of certain resolves 
on the slavery question, and by the animad- 
versions of a Free Soil member upon the 
Democratic party, was delivered on February 
23d, 1849, the purpose of it being to show that 
the masses of that organization, in co-operat- 
ing for the territorial enlargement of our 
national domain, bad not been influenced by 
the desire of extending or strengthening the 
institution of slavery. The discussion then 
pending, relative to the Wilmot Proviso, im- 
parted a peculiar interest to this speech, which 
was listened to with a degree of attention such 
as is rarely bestowed upon the first effort of a 
new member. He caught the ear of the 
House, and always after was one of its leading 
members. During his legislative career he 
took an active and influential part in the pub- 
lic business, serving on the important commit- 
tees (especially important in a State like 
Massachusetts) on Railways and Canals, and 
on Education. Among the more noticeable 
speeches delivered by him here, were those on 
the proposition to enact a Plurality Law with 
reference to the elections of members of Con- 
Gress, and on questions connected with the 
railway interests of the State, 

In the early part of 1850, the Board of 
Education, desirous of calling public attention 
to the subject of procuring certain changes in- 
the laws relative to the educational system of 
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Massachusetts, conferred upon Mr. Banks th 
appoiutment of assistant agent to the Board. 
After delivering many public addresses in fur- 
therance of the object for which he was select- 
ed, he resigned the office in September of the 
same year, in consequence of having previ- 
ously accepted from the Legislature the ap- 
pointment of member of the State Valuation 
or Census Committee, which then began its 
sessions. 

Mr. Banks on several occasions had been 
honored by the Democratic Conventions of 
Middlesex County with a nomination for the 
State Senate, which he had always declined. 
In November, 1850, however, he was elected 
to the Senate from that county by a majority 
of about two thousand over his competitor. 
At the samce time he was chosen to represent 
Waltham in the House, and on the meeting of 
the Legislature he decided to remain in the 
popular branch of that body. By a large ma- 
jority he was chosen, on the first ballot, 
Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives. For two successive sessions he 
held the position of presiding officer of a 
legislative body embracing about four hundred 
members, a position which had been adorned 
by the parliamentary accomplishments of some 
of the most eminent sons of the old Common- 
wealth, yet never with more distinguished 
success than during the incumbency of the 
subject of this Sketch. 

In 1853, at the assembling of the Convention 
to reviso the Massachusetts Constitution, Mr. 
Banks was chosen president, and the manner 
in which he acquitted himself did no discredit 
to his previous reputation. 

After repeatedly declining a nomination to 
Congress, Mr. Banks finally acceded to the 
wishes of thc Democratic party, and in 1852 
was elected a member of the National House 
of Representatives, to which his constituents 
have since twice returned him with increased 
majorities. During the period of his Congres- 
sional life, Mr. Banks attained a commanding 
prominence among the rising statesmen of the 
nation. He has spoken little, but always per- 
tinently, and with marked ability and effect. 

The election of Mr. Banks to the speakerahip 
of the National House of Representatives was 
what first brought him prominently before the 
American people. His Democratic antecedents 
had made him probably the only available 
candidate of the Republican party which 
nominated him against the candidate repre- 
senting the Administration—e position of so 
trying a character as. to have extinguished a 
politician of merely ordinary nerve, and of a 
discretion anything short of invincible. His 
conduct, when elected, fully justified the selec- 
tion of his supporters. At the close of his 
term of service, the unsurpassed ability, dig- 
nity, and fairnees with which he had discharged 
the duties of the chair, were generally con 
ceded, and by none with more distinctness 
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than by his political opponents on the floor. 
A Democratic member from Georgia, in ad vo- 
cating the vote of thanks with which Speaker 
Banks was honored on the last day of the ses- 
sion, eulogized his impartiality in reference to 
the sectional struggles of the House, with the 
remark that Mr. Banks stood so straight that 
he almost leaned over to the other side.” It 
is a sufficient confirmation of this judgment to 
say that no decision of his as Speaker was 
ever overruled. 

Mr. Banks possesses in a remarkable degree 
the qualities of a presiding officer. His dis- 
cretion, and that imperturbable calmness which 
haa given to him the designation of the Iron 
Man,” are united to unwavering promptitude 
of decision, and to a thorough acquaintance 
with parliamentary rules. His voice is well 
trained and of great compass, and his utter- 
ance distinct and impressive. Though not of 
large frame, his presence and bearing, when in 
the chair, are singularly dignified and com- 
manding. During the most turbulent sessions 
of Congress, his little hammer striking on the 
desk, and his clear, decisive call for “ order,“ 


would quell the tumult like the edict of a 


despot. y 
Mr. Banks was elevated to the gubernato- 
rial chair for the first time in 1857, by a coali- 
tion of the same elements which secured him 
a seat in Congress and the Speaker’s chair. 
Three times the people of the State emphatic- 
ally indorsed the manner in which he dis- 
charged the duties of this responsible position ; 
and as parties were marshaling for the contest 
in the fall of 1860, Mr. Bunks took the State 
by surprise on announcing his intention to 
retire from political life. He removed to 
_ Chicago early in the present year, to connect 
himself with the Illinois Central Railway as 
managing director, but President Lincoln has 
called him from this post, to place him where 
he ean serve his country to better advantage. 
Gen. Banks’ great energy, his well-known ad- 
ministrative ability, and the military knowl- 
edge which he acquired while commander-in- 
chief of the Massachusetts militia, fit him 
admirably for his new duties. 
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Laxe Harney.—lIt is a beautiful and ro- 
mantic sheet of water in the interior of Wash- 
ington Territory. It is seventeen miles in 
length, from east to west, and about twelve 
miles over at its greatest width. The eleva- 
tion is over 4,000 feet above the sea level. It 
is fed by two small streams Moose Creek from 
the west, and Willow Creek flowing through a 
succession of tule marshes from the north. 
This lake has no outlet; the waters contain a 
mixture of salt and saloratus in strong solu- 
tion, and are exceedingly offensive in odor and 
taste. The immediate surroundings are dreary 
and barren in the extreme. No flsh live in it, 

\ though Willow Creek, its tributary, contains 
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immense numbers. This stream drains a 
beautiful valley, commencing twelve miles 
north of the lake, having an area of 5,000 
miles—a luxutiant meadow, bounded by cliffs 
of basaltic rocks on the west, and the timbered 
slopes of the Blue Mountains on the east. 
The great altitude renders this beautiful 
valley wholly unsuited to agriculture, yet its 
luxuriant pastures may some day allure thither 
the hardy adventurer with his flocks and herds. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 4. 


In the base of the brain, backward from 
Alimentiveness, is the organ of Destructive- 
ness, located directly over the opening of the 
ear, and Combativeness is situated about an 
inch and a half upward and backward from 
the opening of the ear, directly behind De- 
structiveness and Secretiveness. 

These organs spring spontaneously into act- 
ivity very early in the history of the human 
being. As we have said, Alimentiveness, or 
appetite, expresses the firat want of the new- 
born infant; and we suppose that anger or 


executiveness, which arises from the combined | 


action of Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
comes into play next to appetite in the order of 
development, When the child finds itself cramp- 
ed and restricted in motion, whether by the 
arms of its nurse or by its clothing, it instantly 
commences to struggle for freedom and to 
overcome the restraint. If it succeed in doing 
80, it seems contented; if not, it cries as if 
angry. These feelings, of course, are not only 
instinctive, but blind in their action; that is 
to say, there is nothing of mind or memory 
connected with them. What is true of the in- 
fant in this respect is more or less true also of 
the actions of adults; for a man never seems 
to act so blindly, so unthoughtfally, as when 
angry. 

It seems to be the nataral impulse of these 
propensities to resist, to struggle against oppo- 
sition, to overcome. Sometimes the most care- 
ful planning, the most labored preparation 
which the intellect, guided by science, can 
command, is made, and seems to guide the ex- 
ecutive faculties. This is true in engineering 
and in the accomplishment of great works. It 
is true in some baitles; but in nine cases out 
of teu, when the outline of the plan has been 
followed, personal encounters, hand-to-hand 
struggles, and indiscriminate skirmishes, guid- 
ed by the passion of the moment, become prac- 
tically the law of battle. In ordinary per- 
sonal disagreements, the intellect rarely does 
more than act as priming to set on fire the 
passions of Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness, after which they act at random, impelled 
by their own energy, apparently with no re- 
Some persons have large Cautious- 
ness, strong reasoning intellect, and that equa- 
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ble moderation of temperament which enables 
them to think of consequences and count the 
cost even when aroused to anger; but these 
people constitute the exception, and not the 
rule of action. 

The great object of training and education 
in conjunction with these propensities should 
be to guard against their undue excitability, 
to refrain from appealing to them directly in 
the hour of exasperation, and secondly, to as- 
sist or awaken the activity of such other fac- 
ulties ag shall tend to modify, check, guide, 
and restrain these passions. It is not the 
question whether these propensities shall exist 
in the mind, nor whether they shall rise into 
activity; for they not only exist, but ought to 
exist; they not only will spring into sponta- 
neous activity, but it is right that chey should 
do so. But the great question is, How shall 
the other parts of the mind be brought to bear 
upon them, so as to keep them, as we might 
say of a train of cars, on the track?’ We 
seldom complain of the normal action of Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness. We are proud 
to see friends dash on nobly in a good cause, 
and scatter right and left bad, unworthy, and 
improper opposition to their just progress. In 
like manner the engineer is proud and the 
passengers happy when the locomotive, with 
its long train of cars, rushes onward across 
ravines, over bridges, through tunnels, and 
across the plains, at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour. Its energy, the outworking of the en- 
gineer’s courage and force, is a subject of 
gratulation to all parties. But when this 
wonderful engine escapes from its track, when 
it ceases to act under the guidance of the law 
by which it is constructed and put in motion, 
and dashes down an embankment, carrying 
with it ita living freight, it is then only that 
its speed becomes a mischief, and its momen- 
tum desolation and death. Thus we glory in 
power when organized into a locomotive en- 
gine, so long as that power is under our con- 
trol; but when it breaks from that control, 
and dire disaster is the result, we shrink from 
thet power with fear and dread. So the pas- 
sions of anger, or, more properly speaking, 
executiveness and courage, while guided by 
intellect and restrained by sympathy, friend- 
ship, honor, and moral sentiment, lay the 
foundations of deeds which immortalize men. 
It is only when they break away from their 
true line of action, wien they get “off the 
track, and act illegitimately, that they be- 
come despots in their character, and lead te 
sad consequences. Be angry and sin not” 
recognizes the action of these faculties, even 
if they are evinced by anger; and the restric- 
tion, sin not,” seems to hold anger to legiti- 
mate offices — keeps it on the track. But when 
‘we become angry, and sin through that anger, 
we abuse the faculties—we are led astray by 
them. 7 

The development of Destructivenoss gives 
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h to the head just above the opening of eites our anger. If a child shows anger, it | tempest, while a calm, steady, unruffled tone, 
ars. In carnivorous animals and birds, | awakens the same feeling in the parent, erpe- under the command of reason, benevolence, 
y head is widely developed in this region; | cially if the child be old enough to understand | and affection, will allay the storm, by prompt- 
ess the cat and owl, the eagle, the bull- | that what he doen is wrong. Nothing is more | ing the activily of the opposite class of facul- 
and the shark. We mention these ex- common than for parents to become irritated | ties. 
e oases, because the passion is very | by the anger of their children who are less When children are excited to anger, there 
gly manifested, and the organ largely de- | than a year old, and we have seen them treat- are two excellent modes of managing them. 
ped. We refer to these animals, also, | ed harshly, and often severely whipped. This | The first is by withdrawing the mind from the 
use this is the crowning quality of their | manifestation of anger by the parent generally | objects of anger. If the child be young, it is 
‘acter. Some of them seem to possess makes the child worse, by adding fuel to the | easy to call out something interesting to its 
ost nothing else, if we except appetite, as | flame, and his organs of Combativeness and | other faculties. When the child becomes old- 
the case of the shark. Combativeness, Destructiveness become enlarged and inflamed; er, it will be easy to relate some story in which 
ch is the foundation of courage, boldness, ' and as the child increases in age and ripens in | his own angry couduct will be shown in such 
intrepidity, gives width to that part of the | such experiences, he becomes quarrelsome, | a light as to make it appear improper or ridic- 
ian head just backward of the top of the turbulent, and cruel, and seems to feel a kind | ulous. We have seen a child in one minute 
Some animals appear to possess very of satanic delight in fighting with and tor- | changed from rage to laughter at its folly for 
e Destructiveness and but limited Combat- | menting others. We have known many in- being angry, under the ingenious treatment of 
ess. They come into a contest reluctant- | stances where children have been roughly and | an amiable sister or a judicious mother, who 
but are terrific when engaged. Others | severely treated, in whom the organs of De- was cool and calm in her manner. Another 
il boldly, but are not cruel; and we.see | structiveness and Combativeness were doubt- | excellent mode to cool the rage of anger is to 
e traits in the human race in nearly every less unduly developed by this means, and the | pour water on the refractory child. This will 
ree of modification. natural consequences, wrangling and quarrel- | be found to work like a charm. It may be 
n the education of these faculties the effort | ing, scolding and fighting, followed as they | sufficient to dash only a little from the fingers 
ald not be to suppress or crush them, but | grew up; while other children in the same | on the face and neck of the child, but this 
rain them to act in obedience to, and in | family, the parents having been warned by | must be done in all calmness, kindness, and 
mony with, the higher powers of the mind. | Phrenology, or by their own common sense | candor, as when you administer medicine. It 
sy are propelling forces, and need guid- | and the bad effects of such treatment upon one | will subdue the anger in half the time it would 
e; we would, therefore, make them a team, | child, have adopted a new course with subse- | take to conquer the ehild with a whip, and 
harness: them to Benevolence, Conscien- | quent children, and with the best results. leave no ill effect on the mind of the subject. 
aness, Friendship, Constructiveness, and | Not only have the organs been kept calm and | But this should be followed, when the ehild's 
intellectual faculties. The energy of | uninflamed, but they have not been expand- | anger has subsided, with a kind and firm state- 
mbativeness and Destructivenes may be | ed by exercise and enlarged by use. That | ment of the case, so that the intellect and the 
itimately worked off upon laborious pur- | proverb is fuil of truth and sound philosophy | moral feelings of the child will be fully 
ta that require force, and thus become in- | which says, A soft answer turneth away | awakaned to sit in judgment upon the previ- 
pensably useful. The best method to sober | wrath, but grievous words stir up anger,” and | ous wrong conduct. Thus we cure the erring, 
igh-tempered boy—and it applies equally it reveals the true theory of training Destruc- | violent passions, and awaken the self-restrain- 
|l to a horse—is to give him a plenty of | tiveness and Combativeness. A person can | ing, self-controlling elements. 
d work to use up his superabundant ener- not govern others well who can not govern There is still another method, and that is 
It is only the perversion of the propelling | himself; therefore one should never allow | the whip. There may be children who can be 
ces that produces fighting, wrangling, and | himself to become angry with a person whose | punished and governed by the use of the whip, 
sth. angry feelings he would control. An irritable | who can not easily be managed in any other 
As soon as a child is old enough to show | child often inherits this quality from an equal- | way; but we believe if this be resorted to, it 
ser, his education in that respect sbould | ly irritable parent, and for this state of mind | should be done hy those who are not generally 
‘in. Care should be taken to discriminate | he is rather to be pitied than blamed. How | inclined to whip—by moderate, prudent, calm 
ween mere Combativeness or Destructive- | iily adapted is a parent who can not control | people; and then the child ahould be allowed 
a acting singly and the combination of these | his own anger to control such a child! time to think. Let him have an hour, or four 
wers. When only Combativeness is excited, A child with an undue development of these hours, or let him wait till to-morrow at a 
that is necessary is to employ a calm and | organs should be fed with a plain, cooling | given hour; and when the castigation is ad- 
et manner. If Destructiveness be excited | diet, and its treatment in all respects be uni- | ministered, let it be thorough; and one such 
the same time, or alone, producing bitter- | formly kind. It is rarely the case that an | judicious whipping will be likely to last the 
s and a spirit of cruelty, it is necessary not | angry child can be managed, without great in- | child fora year, or for life; whereas, if he were 
y to be calm, but very firm and very kind, | jury to its disposition, by one who is not cool | seized upon violently, and angrily whipped, 
as to awaken opposite feelings in the child. | and self-possessed. Soothing tones and amia- | and cast aside, it would only awaken bad pas- 
s the nature of mind to be affected by feel- | ble language should be addressed to it, and its | sions, and blunt or suppress the higher aud 
s corresponding to those which are exercised | passion will soon subside; then a steady and | better feelings, and make way for a hundred 
yard us or in our presence. It is the nature | efficient rebuke may be addressed to its moral | Whippings, and for a sour and unmanageable 
Mirthfulness to excite merriment. We can | and intellectual qualities, which will be 8 50 8 e of the whole system of 
be in the presence of a person of mirthful | aroused to condemn the bad conduct, and thus whipping consists in the fact that mest persons 
position, especially if that faculty be at the | the mind becomes fortified against the rebel- | whip only when they are angry, and as a mere 
ie active in him, without having the feeling | iious faculties, and the power acquired toquell | manifestation of anger. They evince no mo- 
some contagious. We laugh because the | the next mutiny among the faculties. Every | Fality, no intellect, no sympathetical spirit, but 
zer laughs. In like manner, Self-Esteem | such victory gives exorcise and consequent ouly mere physical force, impired by the pas- 


on : 5 i f anger, and, of course, this awakens in 
hibited by another arouses in us a spirit of | strength to the higher faculties, and lays the ihe hild che e feeling. This, 
mity. Friendship awakens affection, Benev- | foundation of self-control. To speak to a child | however, is education, and an education of the 


nce makes us sympathetical, aud anger ex- | in anger, so as to excite wrath, ivcreases the | worst kind. Let it be reformed altogether. 
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PART. 11. 

Tue first Bonaparte, in the rapid campaign 
of 1805, so shook the power of Austria. as. to 
give rise to the opinion that it could never 
again revive, and while if was in this helpless 
condition, he insisted as one of the terms on 
which he would grant peace, that the Tyrol 
should be ceded to his ally, the King of. Bava- 
ria, and the Emperor Francis was compelled 
to make this humiliating sacrifice in the treaty 
af Presburg. , 

Thua were the Tyrolese, with their political 
rights and, privileges, their lives and proper- 
ties, almost their. very souls, transferred froin 
one master to another. with as much uncon- 
cern as if they had merely. been a. flock of 
sheep or a drove of oxen. A bold, hardy race 
of mountaineers were. not likely to be content 
with such a change. They loved the Empe- 
ror Francis; they. had an hereditary traditional 
dislike to Bavaria; their Diet had not been 
consulted on the transfer ; and, in short, the 
whole transaction was against the wishes and 
feelings of the. people. The King of Bavaria 
had indeed aolemnly guaranteed to them all 
their ancient rights, privileges, and usages, 
but the guarantee was only on paper, and the 
anoient maxim, Put not your faith in princes,” 
was destined in their case to find another ex- 
emplification of the soundness of the warning 
itcontains. Their representatives states were 
suppressed, the public funds and savings se- 
questrated, ecolesiastical properties qonfiseated, 
and new taxes levied; and all these at the 
mere dictum of the King of Bavaria, whose 
first act had been to suppress the e representa- 
tive bodies. . Their prejudices, also (and where 
is the natien. free from them ?)), were rudely 
offended, and their pure domestic feelings fla- 
grantly insulted by the liceutiousness of the 
French and Bavarian soldiery, The low mur- 
mur of discontent was soon heard; then suo- 
ceeded the more definite and audible language 
of hatred; this was followed by the deep, con- 
centrated whisperings of revenge ;. and finally, 
in.1809, when Bonaparte was again in the field 
against the Emperor Francis, an insurrection, 
the last refuge of outraged humanity, burst 
forth. The Tyrolese rose almost to a man,in 
the rear of Bonaparte, opened a communiea~ 
tion with the Archduke John of Austria, who 
had led an army into the neighboring plains 
af Lombardy, and effected a, very formidable 
diversion in favor of the Austrian cause, being 
firmly determined to drive their hated enemies, 
the Bavariana, out of the country. 

Andrew Hofer was then, keeping a small inn 
in his native village in the valley of the Pas- 
seyer, and in a. house inherited from his fa- 
ther. He was one of the first to take up arms, 


and his example and encougagement, added to 
those of his friends Speckbacher and Haspin- 
ger, hed a wonderful influence upon the poat- 
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apiry.. He was then abeut fonly-two years of 
age; of irreproachable morals; his fortitude 
and bravery universally acknowledged ; gifted 
with a rude. though expressive kind of rustic 
alequence;. of a commanding personal appear- 
ance; and being sincerely attached to‘all the 
dogmas and ceremonies of the Catholic Chureh, 
and a little devoted to convivial pleasures, he 
was precisely the man to head a popular in- 
surrection of @ people essentially Catholie, 
anid who are generally attavhed to wine. 

„As in all popular insurrections which are 
properly managed, signals were adopted fer 
the purpose of conveying intelligence to the 
remotest part of the eountry so as to insure a 
rising in mass. In this case three signal 
were made use of: sawdust was thrown on 
the rivers Inn and Eisach, which thus carried 
the intelligence along in their rapid course; 
fires were lighted on the taps of mountains 
and on the ruins of the old castles ; and women 
and children ran from rock to roek, from glen 
to glen, and from cottage to cottage, saying, 
It is time!” 

The first blow was ruek by Hofer. It re- 
sulted in the signal defeat of the Bavarians in 
the valley of the Eisach, where they lost 900 
men, including wounded and prisoners. His 
friend Speckbacher, on the game day, dreve 
the Bavarians out of the important town of 
Halle; and. in a few days after ward, 20,000 
peasants took Innspruok, the capital, notwith- 
standing the gallant and obstinate defense ef 
General Kinkel and Colonel Dittfurt, whe dis- 
puted every inch of ground, . The latter, when 
dying of his wounds, asked by what distin- 
guished officer they had been so well led to- 
battle. The answer is characteristic of men 
who fight upon their native soil and in defense 
of it Na one!’ sajd the Tyrolean; but 
we fought for our religion, the Papers; and 
our fatherland.” 

It would be inconsistent with the nature e of 
this article, which has already extended to a 
greater length than we intended, to. follow the 
details of this-war through the numerous bat- 
tles and skirmishes in which Hofer and his 
companions, though badly supported by the 
Austrians, were for a long time victorious. 
Every expedient which. the nature of the coun- 
try would admit, and they were many, er 
which could be devised by the ingenuity of a 
people determined. upon the expulsion or ex- 
termination of the invaders, was resorted to 
against the Bavarians. They were attacked in 
front, flank, and rear; in close defiles, from 
dense forests, in narrow valleys, in deep ohasms, 
frem overhanging rocks; their loss was terri- 
ble, always disheartening, sometimes over- 
whelming ; but the brave peasants were not 
guilty of any unnecessary craeity. Hear what 
the Frenchman Mercey, who wrote an account 
of the war, says: 

„They only killed those who resisted. ‘Cut 
me down thun fellows as long as they stand 


up grinst you,’ said Hafer; but onos down, 
give them quarter. Only a eoward strikes a 
man that is on the ground, because he is afraid 
he should get up again.“ This was the Span- 
ish insurrection, with its monks, its peasants, 
and its guerillas; but it was the Spanish in- 
surrection without its crimes and its horrors ; 
and if there was inhumanity on one side, it was 
certainly not on that of the Tyroleans. They, 
at least, did not murder their. prisoners. after 
the battle. Hofer, when a conqueror, spared 
the lives of his opponents, but when cendon 
his own life was not spared.” 

“Through all these successes it is u 8 
whether the Austrian troops did net retard ra- 
ther than advance the cause of the Tyroleans. 
Feeble, dispirited, and badly offloered, they 
were seldom to be bad when they were wanted, 
and even when they were io be had, were of 
little service, until at laat their general, Chas- 
teler, either from cowardice, or from some 
other unexplained cause, retreated, and left 
the Tyroleans to sustain. the whole brunt of 
the campaign single-handed. The Archduke 
John obtained some successes in northern It- 
aly, but notwithstanding this the tide of fortune 
tarned, and the French were again everywhere 
svecessful. They succeeded a second time in 
taking Vienna, the capital pf the Austrian 
empire, and the German portion of Austria 
being thus subjugated, they were enabled to 
march an army into the Tyrol to co-operate 
with the Bavarians. Marshal Lefevre entered 
the Tyrol with a strong French and Bavarian 
army, by the valley ef the Inn, while at the 
same time generals Rusca and D’Hilliers be- 
gan to penetrate at the other side, by the valley 
of the Adige. The Tyrolese were unprovided 


with artillery and all the regular materiel of 


war, and the invaders were sanguine in their 
expectations that the undisciplined peasantry 
would at once lay down their arms and sub- 
mit to the Bavaro-French government. Thie 
conclusion, however apparently logies!, was 
based upon an ignorance at once of history 


and of human nature. Hofer and his com- 


panions, though: unsupported, and even aban- 
doned by the power to whom they acknowl- 
edged allegiance, had not yet entertained the 
idea of surrendering, but on the contrary, 
were more than ever determined to give the 
invaders æ practical exemplification of 

The might that slumbers in a peasani’s aun. 

They rallied in their mountains, and sweep- 
ing down upon the Bavarians from the Ise} 
berg, defeated them though they numbered 
9,000 men and had 25 pieces of cannon. They 
next defedted a body of French and Savon 
troops in the valley of the Eisach ; and when 
the. Duke of Dantzic attempted to force a pas- 
sage through a narrow gorge in the neighbor- 
hood of Stertzing, they destroyed nearly the 
whole of his vanguard, though composed of 
4,000 picked Bavarians. This last exploit de- 
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as it very ſoreihly elucidates the peculiar 
method of warfare which the Tyrolese very 
commonly adopted, and which the physical 
peculiarities of their country almost suggested 
te them. - 

Knowing that the enemy were about to force 
this pass, they kept possession of the perpen- 
dicular rocks which rose like walls en each 
side, and having brought immense rocks, and 
trunks and arms of trees to the very edges of 
the precipices on each side, they kept them 
suspended in that position by means of ropes, 
until the ebemy was fairly in the pass, and 
immediately beneath them. Then sounditg 
above the measured tramp of the soldiery, a 

voice was heard exclaiming, “ Hans, is every- 
thing ready? Ves, was the response heard 
from among the rocks, which was immediately 
followed by the word of command, In the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, let 
go your ropes!” In an instant, more than a 
thousand of the Bavarians were crushed, 
smashed, and buried under an avalanche of 
trees, stones, and rocks. Taking advantage of 
the state of confusion and despair created by 
such an unlooked-for catastrophe, the rifles of 
the peasantry flashed from behind rocks, trees, 
and every object that could cover a marksman, 
and quietly and securely completed the work 
already so destructively begun. The Duke of 
Dantzie was forced to fly and abandon his can- 
non end nearly all his baggage to the Tyrol- 
eans. About the same time the other army 
which attempted to penetrate by the valley of 
the Adige, were also routed with tremendous 
loss, and this was, followed up by Hofer, who 
pursued the Duke of Dantzic and beat him in 
a pitched battle, notwithstanding that the lat- 
ter had concentrated all his forces. The re- 
sult of this last engagement was that the 
Bavaro-French army immediately evacuated 
the Tyrol, and a provisional government was 
established, of whieh Hofer took the direction, 
for the court of Austria was too much embar- 
raseed to attend to the affairs of the Tyrol. 

Had the imbecile Austrians done their part 
of the work but half aa well as Hofer and his 
brave peasants did theirs, the affair would 
have had a different termination, and the ca- 
reer of Bonaparte would probably have been 
ended in 1809 instead of 1815. But through- 
out this glorious insurrection they either left 
the noble peasantry to carry on, the campaign 
without assistance, or they thwarted and dis- 
heartened them by their presence. i 

Bat the gloomy side of the picture yet re- 
mains to be drawn. On the 6th of July the 
Austrians lost the decisive battle of Wagram, 
which was followed by a most disgraceful arm- 
istice entered into by them on the 12th, and 
on the 14th the Emperor Francis signed the 
treaty of Vienna, by which they were again 
formally transferred to the Bavarians. Al- 
though they were aware that now the whole 
power of France could be brought to bear upon 
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them; although the Emperor Francis recom- 
mended them to yield; and although Beau- 
harnois, the French vieeroy of Italy, proclaimed 
that whoever continued the war shouid be no 
lenger treated as soldiers, but as rebels and 
brigands, still they were determined to make 
one last effort for fatherland and liberty. They 
met the French in the valley of the Passeyer 
(Hofer’s native valley), and killed, wounded, 
and took prisoners upward of 2,000 men. This, 


however, was the laat of their successes. The. 


contest was too unequal, They were hunted 
from post to post, from rock to rock; obliged 
to conceal themselves like wild beasts in the 
depths of their foresta, in remote caverns, and 
even on the tops of their mountains, and this 
through all the rigor of winter. Some laid 
down their arms, some escaped into Austria, but 
more were taken prisoners by the French, and 
these last were handed over to the tender mer- 
cies of a court-martial, and shot down like 
bandits, and at last poor Hofer was left almost 
alone. 

From the beginning of December, 1809, un- 
til about the middle of January following, this 
extraordinary man lay concealed in a small 
hut situated in a rocky hollow near the sum- 


mit of one of the loftiest mountains of the 


Tyrol. The French government had set an 
extraordinary price upon his head. None knew 
the place of his retreat but his family and a 
friend and former confidant, and he had the 
baseness to betray him. Alas! that among 
the open-hearted, faithful Tyrolese such a 
traitor could be found—-that he should be a co- 
religionist of Hofer, and more horrible atill, 


that he should be a minister of that religion, 


yet such was the fact. This man was a priest 
—a Catholic priest! Let his name be con- 
signed to eternal infamy; and that we may 
assist with our very limited abilities in doing 
o, we give it to the world. It was Donay. 
In the darkness of night he led a strong de- 
tachment to the place, and the hut was sur- 
rounded. Hofer’s fortitude, however, did not 
fail him even in this trying moment. He pre- 
sented himself to a company of French gren- 
adiers, saying, I am Andrew Hofer! French- 
men, fire! Kill me at once, but save my wife 
and children.” He was loaded with chains 
and carried down to Meran, where he was 
joined by his family, consisting of his wife, a 
son and a daughter. He was then marched to 
Botzen, and from there transferred under a 
strong escort to Mantua, then crowded with 
his unfortunate countrymen. He bore np 
manfully, as might be anticipated, against all, 
and only shed tears when he was forcibly sep- 
arated from his wife and children at Botzen. 
He was soon arraigned beforo a Frenoh 
court-martial, presided over by General Bison. 
The glaring iniquity of the case, joined to the 
heroic bravery and humanity of the prisoner, 
pleaded strongly in his favor, and it is but 
common justice to the French officers io state, 


oe 


that a majority of them were for a limited pe- 
riod of confinement, and that two had even 
the bravery to vote for a full aequittel. But, 
alas for the poor insurrectionist when he falls 
into the power of a monarch, whether that 
monarch be a constitutional king or an elected 
emperor! Hofer had been guilty of clipping 
the wings of imperial ambition, and his fate 
was therefore sealed. The commands from 
Paris, conveyed from Milan to Mantua by 
telegraphic signal were, that Hofer should be 
condemned and shot within twenty-four hours. 
Here, indeed, was an outrage committed upon 
the commen sense and humanity of Europe, 
and even of mankind ; this calling out for a 
second trial, accompanied by a command that 
a verdict of guilty must be returned, is a pro- 
ceeding which, in modern days, stands alone. 
Translated into plain English, it might be ren- 
dered thus: Here is a man who has been 
already tried, and adjudged not guilty of any 
crime deserving the penalty of death; you 
must try him again; and what is more, you 
must condemn him; and what is still more, 
he must be put to death within twenty-four 
hours of his condemnation. I care not for 
the first trial; you may have had good and 
sufficient reasons for the verdict you have pro- 
nounced ; it may be, and perhaps is, in ac- 
cordance with the modern military code ; but 
Hofer has destroyed my prestige of invincibil- 
ity; he hath thwarted my ambition; he has 
turned aside for a season the full tide which 
was sweeping oyer Europe, and he must there- 
fore die. I have spoken.” Such, in fact, was 
the meaning of the imperial language, and it 
was carried out to the letter. Hofer died, as 
he had lived, a brave, religious man. M. 
Mercey, whom we have quoted before, says of 
this part of the transaction: They killed 
him out of obedience. After his death, how- 
ever, they rendered him the same honors that 
are paid to a general officer; and the body of 
the Tyrolean patriot was borne to its last 
home on the shoulders of French grena- 
diera.” 2 

The Emperor of Austria granted a pension 
to his family ; and in 1823 he ordered that the 
remains of Hofer should be transferred from 
Mantua to the church of the Holy Cross at Inn- 
spruck. On the 22d of February six of the 
patriot companions in arms entered the cathe- 
dral bearing the coffin, upon which lay the 
broad-brimmed hat of the peasant and the 
sword of the hero. An immense concourse of 
Tyroleans followed the remains to the tomb. 

Since writing the commencement of this art- 
icle we have found, upon further research, 
that a monumeut has been erected to the mem- 
ory of Hofer in the cathedral ehurch of the 
Holy Cross, Innepruck. It is executed in per- 
fectly white Carrara marble, and consists of a 
figure of the patriot eight feet high, standing 
upon a rough block of the same material, 
which is itself supported on a parallelogram- | 
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mio base of white marble, also about eight 
feet high. 

Peace to his memory! May many such 
arise in that old Europe, with aspirations as 
pare, but with better founded hopes and more 
trustworthy anticipations, 

TU staves and despots be but things that were. 
— a 
ARTILLERY. 


IMPROVED GUNS AND PROJECTILES. 
CASTING CANNON. 

Cannon are cast solid. They are afterward 
bored out, and several successive borings are 
necessary. Mortars are made in the same 
way. In cesting cannon, a mold of sand is in- 
closed in 4 frame-work of iron. The molten 
metal, after being put into the mold, is allowed 


_ two or three days to cool, and then, witi? the 


sand adhering, placed in an oven and baked 
for an equal length of time. After being taken 
from the oven, the mass is buried in the earth 
for a certain length of time, in a perpendicular 
position, to prevent any flaw or fracture. 


RIFLED CANNON. 


In the old smooth-bore cannon the iron balls 
could not be made to fly exactly in a straight 
line. The same gun, aimed in the same di- 
reotion, would vary the ball from side to side 
of a mark several feet, in shooting a mile or 
less. By rifle-boring the barrel, a good gunner 
ean now hit a man a mile or two off, or so far 
as he can he sighted. As iron cannon-balis 
can not be pressed Into the grooves, a ring or 
cup of lead is put on the beck part of the ball, 
aud this, on firing, is expanded or forced into 
the grooves, whieh not only gives its rotary 
motion, but lead also stops up the space around 
‘the ball, and prevents the escape of gas, thus 
giving greater power to the powder. The 
space necessarily left between a solid ball and 
the barrel is called the windage. 


RIFLING OLD SMOOTH-BORE CANNON. 


All our old cast-iron cannon that are in 
good condition may be rifled, and thus be made 


‘doubly effective in warfare. They are suffi- 


ciently strong, we believe, to withstand com- 
mon charges; but if it is desired to submit 
them to extraordinary charges, they can be 
strengthened to any degree by shrinking 
wrought-iron bands upon them. 

Mr. Bashly Britten, of London, has rifled 
several cast-iron service guns, from 9- pounders 
up to 68-pounders, with a few broad grooves, 
one sixteenth of an inch deep in each, and 
they have been subjected to firing both solid 
shot and shell with great success. The 9- 
pounders were fired with 1% lbs. of powder ; 
the 32-pounders with 5 lbs.; the 68-pounders 
with 71 Iba. The conical shot was used—the 
68-pounder firing 90-pound shot. The rifled 
32-pounders were tried with 48-pound shells, 
the elevation being 231 degrees. The average 
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range was 5,585 yards—over three miles; the 
average deviation from the line of aim (target) 
was 71 yards with ten shots. These were 
again tried with an elevation of 10 degrees. 
The average range was 3,392 yards; the ave- 
rage deviation, 1 66-100 yards. 

The unrifled smooth-bored 32-pounders were 
then tried with solid 32-pound shot; charge of 
powder, 10 lba. (double the quantity), and 
elevation 10§ degrees. The average range 
was 2,738 yards; the average deviation, 25 
yards. ` 

It thus appears that by rifling old cast-iron 
eannon their range is increased one third, with 
half the charge of powder, while their acou- 
racy is increased in the ratio of 15 to 1. 

At a range of 6,000 yards, the eld guns 
rifled have considerably more precision than 
the old guns unrifled at 3,000 yards; while, 
at the same time, they throw projectiles about 
50 per cent. heavier. They fire shells either 
with time fuses or percussion shell, which ex- 
plode when they strike. 

Gen. James, of Rhode Island, has succeeded 
well in rifling old cannon, and has now a éon- 
tract to rifle a large number for the govern- 
ment, at $100 each. 

We hayo a large number of old cast-iron 
cannon in our arsenals, navy-yards, and forts. 
They can be rendered far tnore effective by 
rifling, which can be done at a moderate ex- 
pense. Measures will at once be taken to im- 
prove a number of 9, 12, 24, and 32 pounders 
for effective serviee. The most destructive 
gun is that which has the greatest range, the 
most flat trajectory, and which carries closest 
to the line of aim. According to the experi- 
ments of Mr. Britten, common cast-iron cabnon 
become triply more destructive after being 
rifled. Their range is greater at a lower ele- 
vation, which gives them a flat trajectory, and 
this is effected with smaller charges of pow- 
der. This is a subject which deserves the 
attention of our military engineers. There 
are plenty of machine-shops in our country in 
which tools could be adapted, in a very short 
period of time, to rifle cannon. 


MORTARS, 


These are short, stout guns, having a large 
bore. They are not set upon wheels, but upon 
r heavy, low frame-work, and are used for 
throwing heavy balls and shells high in the 
air, to fall down upon fortifications, into forts, 
towns, ete. They are too short to throw a ball 
horizontally against the side of a wall. 


HOWITZEBS. 
The howitzer is longer than the mortar, and 
carries a smaller ball or shell. The powder- 
chamber back of the ball is smaller than the 
reat of the barrel, in which it differs from 
other cannons. Mountain howitzers are mere- 
ly howitzers of light weight, which can be 
easily carried over mountains. 


CARROWADES. 


A carronade is like the howitzer, but differs 
from it in being fastenéd to the carriage by a 
loop of iron under the middle, instead of rest- 
ing on “trunnions,” or projections from the 
side. It is named from Carron, a village in 
Scotland, where it was first made. 


THE COLUMBIAD. 
The Columbiad differs from the howitzer in 
having no chamber, the bore being of equal 
diameter throughout. It is also made mach 
thicker at the breech than at the muzzle, 
which gives great strength to that part of the 
piece where the principal force of the powder 
is exerted, so that hghter cannon of great bore, 
for large shells, can be cast in this form with 
less danger of their bursting. Both solid shot 
and shell are fired from the Columbiad. 


THE PAIXHAN. 

The Paixhan is only another name for the 

Columbiad, and is so called from Gen. Paix- 

han, of France, who introduced the invention 
from America to the French army. 


THE DAHLGREN GUN. 


The Dahlgren gun somewhat resembles the 
Columbiad. It is used for firing both solid 
shot and shell. It is named after Captain 
Dahlgren, of the United States army, who de- 
vised it. 

THE WHITWORTH GUN. 

The Whitworth gun is a rifled cannon, load- 
ed at the breech. It carries a long, conical 
ball, cast with projections on its sides to fit the 
grooves of the gun. The breech is sere wel 
off, when the load is put in, and then screwed 
on again for firing. 


THR ARMSTRONG GUN, 


The Armstrong gun is aleo a rifled piece. 
Its principal peculiarity is in the ball used, 
which has bands of lead east upon it to fit the 
groove. It is somewhat objectionable for field 
use, because these bands are apt to fly off and 
kill those standing near the gun when it is 
discharged. 


THE GRIFFEN CANNON. 


The Phenix Iron Company, at Phenixville, 
Chester Co., Pa., have received an order from 
the government for six hundred of the new and 
famous rifled cannon of the Griffen patent. 
These cannon are rolled, not cast, and have 
been proved to be a most efficient engine of 
war. They carry ball, with great accuracy, 
to a distance of nearly four miles. 


There are several guns being constructed of 
different material, and on new principles, 
which promise to surpass in range and effi- 
ciency anything ever before produced; and 
from what we have heard and seen of them, 
we do not doubt that r great improvement, if 
not a complete revolution, in arms will shortly 
be made. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
on, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
IDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[FROM THR LATEST REVIBED EDINBURGH EDITION.) 


[00NTINUED FROM SEPTEMBER HUMBER] 


a contrast to these events, the history of the Swiss and the Dutch | 


be alladed to. Both of these people have large brains, and con- 
able development of both the moral and intellectual organs. The 
s were easly distinguished by the simplicity of their manners, and 
moral devotion and determination; while Holland was peopled 
various countries by individuals flying, like the British Amer- 
s, from civil or religious persecution, The Swiss had been free 
time immemorial, although their independence dates from 1308. 
Till the reign of Albert I.,“ says Mr. G. Lyon, l the Emperors 
‘eormany bed respected the rights and privileges of the Swiss. 
yIph, in particular, the father of Albert, had always treated them 
great indulgence, and had generously assisted them in defending 
- liberties against the noblemen who attempted to infringe them. 
Albert aimed to govern the Swiss as an absolute sovereign, and 
formed a scheme for erecting their country into a principality for 
of his 4ons. Having failed in his attempts to induce them to 
nit voluntarily to his dominion, he resolved to tame them by 
her methods, and appointed governors, who domineered over them 
he most arbitrary manner. ‘The tyranny of these governors, 
| Russell, ‘exceeded all belief; but I need not repeat the story of 
governor of Uri, who ordered his hat to be fixed upon a pole in the 
ket-place, to which every passenger was commanded to pay 
sance on pain ef death; or the sequel of ‘that story, in which the 
trious William Tell nobly dared to disobey this imperious 
mand. This example determined Melchtat of Unterwalden, 
ffacher of Sehweitz, land Furtz of Uri to put in execution the 
sures they had concerted for the delivery of their eountry. And 
swe perceive the power of combination which a people possesses 
act under the influence of the higher sentiments, The whole 
\bitants of the several cantons, we are told, were secretly prepared 
a general revolt, and the design, which was resolved upon on the 
1 of September, 1307, was executed on the lat of January, 1308.’ 
that day,’ says Coxe, ‘ the whole people rose as with one accord, to 
the power of the house of Austria and of the head of the empire. 
y surprised and seized the Austrian governors, and with a 
eration unexampled in the history of the world, they conducted 
n to the frontiers, obliged them to promise on oath never more te 
e against the Helvetic nation, peaceably dismissed them, and thus 
mplished their important qnierprise without the loss of a single 
? 97 
‘he Austrians. soon. invaded. the country in great force, and the 
ple were called on to sacrifice life and property in defense of their 
rties. Never did any people,” observes Russell, “ figbt with 
iter spirit for their. liberty than the Swiss. They purchased it by 
ve fifty battles against the Austrians, and they well deserved the 
e for which they fought; for never were the beneficial effeeta of 
rty more remarkable than in Switzerland. * “Tn the mean time,” 


inueg Mr. Lyon, “I shall confine myself to a few insulated traits : 


character, indicating, in an eminent degree, the possession of the 


ver sentiments, which we have all along predicated to be necessary 


he acquisition and enjoyment of freedom. The first that I shall 
ce is their conduct in regard to the assassins of Albert, the great 


my of their liberties, who, at the very moment when he was on his 


‘ch to invade the country with a powerful force, was assassinated 
his nephew, with the assistance of four confidential: adherents. 
er the deed was committed, they escaped” into“ ‘the cantons of Uri, 


© Phrenological Journal, vol. lil, p. 247. 
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Schweitz, and Unterwalden, not unnaturally expecting to find an 
asylum among a people whom Albert was preparing unjustly to 
invade ; but the generous natives,’ says Coxe, ‘detesting so atroeious 
a deed, though committed on their inveterate enemy, ‘refused to 
protect the murderers, who all subsequently: suffered the punirhment 
due to their crime.’ 

The celebrated battle of Merge te in which, for the ant time, the 
Swiss encountered and defeated the whole: foreo of Austria, affords 
another striking example of the manner in which self-devotion con- 
tributes to the establishment of independence. Leopold assembled 
20,000 men, to trample, as he said, the audacious rustits under his 
feet ; bat the Swiss beheld the gathering-storm without dismay. To 
meet it, and to dispute it, 1,400 men, the flower of their youth, 
grasped their arms and assembled at the town of Schweitz. Ven- 
eration and all the higher sentiments were manifested, when they 
proelaimed a solemn fast, passed the day in religious exercises and 
ehanting hymns, and, kneeling down in the open air, implored the 
God of heaven and earth to listen to their lowly prayers, and humble 
the pride of their enemies. They took post on the heights of Mor- 
garten, and waited the appgoach of the enemy. If ever there were 
circumstances in which they might have relaxed their rigid virtue, it 
was at the time when their liberties and their very existence were at 
stake ; but even at this moment they disdained to recruit their ranks 
from those Whose lives had been sullied by the violation of the laws. 
The petition of fifty outlaws, that they might be permitted to share 
the dangers of the day with their countrymen, was, therefore, unhes- 
itatingly rejeeted. The victory was complete. Besides those who fell 
im the baitle, not less than fifteaa hundred, most of whom were nobles 
or knights, were slain in the rout; end Leopoid himself wich diffe 
culty escaped. under the guidance of a peasant to Winterchur, where 
he arrived in the evening, gloomy, exhausted, and dismayed. A 
solemn fast was decreed to be held, in commemoration of the day, in 
which the God of. hosts had visited his people, and given them the 
victory over their enemies; and the names and heroic deads.of, those 
champions who had fallen i in defense of their N were ordered to 
be annually recited to the people.“ 

The history of the Dutch is somewhat similar, although. net 20 fall 
of. noble generosity. They resisted by force of arms, and at the 
expense of the greatest sufferings and sacrifices, the tyranny of Spain, 
for the sake of liberty of conscience; and at last established at onne 
their independence and freedom; and both they and the Swiss con- 
tinue to enjoy these advantages to the present day. How unlike was 
the individual character of the British Americans, the Swiss, and the 
Dutch to that of the Spanish Americans! and how. different the uses 
which they have made of their independence when obtained! The 
last illustration with which I shall trouble you, in proof that freedom 
ean not exist without intelligence and morality in the people, is 
afforded by Sicily. = 

“Tt is well known,’ says Mr. Lyon, “that, during the course of 
the late war, the island of Sicily was taken possession of by Great 
Britain; and with a magnanimity peculiarly her own, she resolved to 
bestow on her new ally that form of govermment, and those lawe, 
under which she herself had attained to such a piteh of prosperity and 
glory, Whether the zeal thus manifested to the Sicilians was a zeal 
according to knowledge, will immediately appear ; but there can be 
no doubt that the gift was generously, freely, and honestly bestowed; 
The Sicilian government was, therefore, formed exactly after the 
model of the British. The legislative, executive: and judicial powers 


were separated; vesting the first in a parliament composed of lords 


and commons; the second in the king and his ministere; the last in 
independent judges.: Due limits were set to the prerogative by not 
permitting the sovereign to take cognizance of bills in progress, or to 


‘interfere in any way with the freedom of debate or the purity of 


election; the peerage was’ rendered respectable: by making titles 


* Phrenological Journal, vol, Il. , p- 607. 
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unalienable and strietly hereditary, and by forbidding the elevation to 
tho. peerage of euch as were not already in possession of a fief to 
which a title bad belonged, and whose annual income was not 6,000 
onnees of silver“ (of the value of 123. 6d. sterling to the ounce); or 
$3,950 a year. Due weight was assigned to the commons by fixing 
the qualifcatiehs of members for distriots at 300 ounces (or £187 10s. 
sterling) per annum, and of members for towns at half ‘that sum-—an 
exception being made in favor of professors of universities; whose 
leaming was accepted in lien of house and land; and, lastly, that 
the electors should be possessed of property to the amount of 18 ounces, 
or £11:'58:; ahd. (which was most important of all) the right of orig: 
imating every tax was reserved to the commons alone.” 

Such is the dutlins of the constitution given to Sieily by the 
British; and the result of this experiment is contained in the following 
quotation: from ‘Travels in may Gros and ore by: the Bev 
Mr.. Hughes: 


“No words,” zays hej “ean deseribe the scenes which’ daily 


sccurred upon the introduction of the representative system in Sicily. - 


The House of Parliament, neither moderated’ by discretion’ nor con- 
ducted with diguity, bore the resemblance of a receptacle for lunatics 
instead of a council-room for legislators ; and the disgraceful scenes, 
80 often enacted at the hustings in England, were here transferred to 
the very floor of the senate. As soon as the president had proposed the 
subject for debate, and restéred some degree of order from the confusion 
o tongues which followed, a system of, crimination and recrimination 
invariably commenced by several speakers, accompanied with such 
furious gesticulations ‘and hideous distortions of countenance, such 
bitter taunts and personal {nvectives, that blows generally ensued. 
This was the signal for universal uproar. The president's voice was 
unheeded and unheard ; the whole House ‘arose, pattisans of different 
antagonists mingled’ in ‘the affray, when the ground was literally 
covered with ‘combatants, kitking, biting, scrat¢hing,-arid exhibiting 
alt the evolutions of the old Paneratic contests. Stich a state of things 
could not be expected to last a long time; indéed, this constitutional 
synod was dissolved in the very first year of its creation, and martial 
law established.“ Mr. Hoghes thus concludes: ‘That’ constitution, 
so bedutifut in theory, which rose at once like a fairy palace, vanished 
also like that baseless fabrie, eet having zelt e trice of- ‘its exist 
ence.” Vol. i., pp. 5, 6, and 7. i C 
After adverting to the utter 85 of all ranks of the een 
Mr. Hughes observes, that “no one will wonder that difficulties 
environed those who éndeavored to resuscitate the embers of á patriot- 
ism already extinct, ind break the fetters of a nation who rather chosé 
to hug them ; that eivit liberty was received with ati hypocrisy more 
injurious to its cause than open enmity, and that, returning without 
any efforts of the people, it returned Without vigor, And excited neither 
talent nor enthusiasm ; that those among the higher classes Who 
received it at all, received it like'a toy, which they played with for a 
time, and then broke to pieces; and that the populace, having pene- 
tration sufficient to discover the weakness of their rulers, were clam- 
drous for the English atthorities to dissolve the whole constitution 
and take the power into their own hands“ vol. f. + P. 13. 


“Tn this instance,” continues Mr. Lyon, “the institution of a . 


representative assembly, in which unlimited freedom of debate was 
permitted, instead of giving rise to those calm, temperate, aud dignified 
discussions which characterize the British House of Commons, was 
only the signal and the scene for confusion and uproar, where Com- 
dativeness, Destructiveness, and Self-Esteem ‘reigned supreme, uncon- 
trolled by Benevolence, Veneration, or ‘Conscientiousness ; and like 
‘wayward children whom‘ an indulgent’ father has for'a time left to 
‘their ‘own government, to convifice them, perhaps, of their utter 
Inability to guide and direct themselves, and who, finding at length 
the misery of unrestrdined freedom, are glad to return to his firm but 
parental authority, and to surrender that liberty which they had only 
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the power to abuse, so the Sicilians, not only ‘voluntarily, but even 


Clamorously, required that their liberty should be taken from them, 
and begged for the establishment of martial law as a boon.” 

From these examples and illustrations, I trust that you are now 
able to distinguish between the independence and the freedom of a 
nation, and aré prepared to agree with me in opinion, that there can 
be no real freedom without prevalent intelligence and morality among 
the body of the people. These can be introduced only by education 
and training; but the general diffusion of property, by giving a direct 
interest to numerous individuals in the maintenance of justice, greatly 
promotes: the progress of morality. Hence public enlightenment, 
morality, and wealth constitute the grand basis of freedom. 


LE CTURE XVII. 
DIFFERENT FORMS or GOVERNMENT. 

Despotism the best form of government in a rade state of society—Mixed form of gov- 
ernment—Intereets of the many sacrificed under despotic and: oligarobiecal governe 
ments to those of the few--Bad eſfeets of hereditary artificial rank in ite exiting shape 
— Rational pride of ancestry and true nobility of naturo—Arguments in favor of 
hereditary rank considered: (I.) Tbat it presents objects of respect to the people, and 
acoustoms them to deference and obedience; (2) That it establishes a refined and 
potished class, who, by their example, Improve the multitude; (8.) That there le a 
Batural and universal admiration of it, proving it to be beneficial—Bad effects of en- 
talls, and of exclusive privileges and distinctions enjoyed by individuals or es 
Forcible abotitton of bereditary nobiltty, entalls, and monopolies reprobated—-Political 
aspect of the United States Tendeney of the mixed form of government to promote 
unfairly the interests of the dominant class—This exomplified in the laws of Britalu, 
particularly thoee relating to the militia and the impressment of seamen—Demoeratie 
form of government— Adapted only to a state of society in whioh morality and Intell 
gence have made great aad general advancement—Greck and Roman republics no 
excepuon— Character of these republics— Small Italian repubiics of the middle ages 
Bwiss republics, porticularly that of Berne -Democracy in the United Statee—No 
probability that the present civilized countries of Europe will ever become barbarous 
—Or that the United States will fall asunder or lose thelr freedom—Tendency of gov- 
eraments to become more democratic tn proportion as the people Become more 
intelligent and moral—Groundless fears that ignorant masses of the people will gain 
the ascendenoy, 


In my last Lecture I endeavored to seppand the difference between 
the independence and the freedom of nations, and to traco the causes 
of each. I endeavored to show that a higher degree ef moral add 
intellectual attainments in the ‘people is e to freedom, than to 
mere independence. ` 

The next topic to which I advert is the different forms of govern- 
ment. ` Phrenology 8 us to arrive at clear caste bead on this 
subject. t : 

The animal organs arë the largest, the most: rtl and pare 
man is uncultivated) also the most active, in the brain; and all of 
them aim at selfish ends. Ab long, therefore, as any nation continues 
destitute of education, and not devoted to industrious pursuits calou- 
lated to exéreise the moral: and intellectual facuities, it consists of 
hordes of human beings in whom the animal propensities predominate, 
and who, in consequence, are ready to embark under any bold aad 
energetic leader, in any enterprise that promises gratification to -indi- 
vidual interests and passions, however immoral, or detrimentel to the 
community al large. History is one great record of the truth of this 


remark. The only mode of preserving publio tranquillity, and any - 


semblance of law, in such a state of society, is for one man, or a sthall 
number of individuals, superior to the rest in vigor, sagacity, and 
decision, ko seize on the reins of government and to rule despotically. 
Men in this condition aro dntmals possessing the human form and 
human intelligence, but not yet the human morality, which alone 
causes individuals to Tove justice and become a law unte themselves. 
If the best and wisest of men were requested to devise a government 
for a nation of selfish and ferocious beings, possessed of intellect muffi- 
cient to foresee consequences, but not inspired with the love of justice, 
he would at ones say that it must be one of great energy, vigoreus-to 
fepress ahid prompt to punish; otherwise there would be no :tran- 
quillity. A despotism; therefore, naturally springs up in a vory rude 


urid ‘barbatous country, and i is ‘the form of . dest e to 


its eiroumstances. 
The déspot rales in the falt spirit of the: selfish pone He pun- 
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ishes through caprice as often as from justice ; and he rewards through 
fevoritism more frequently than from perception of real merit, but in 
doing so he acts on the principles generally prevalent in his commu- 
nity. If he be enlightened, just, and beneficent, he may do great 
service to his people by instructing and civilizing them; but as a 
general rule, he will be found acting, like themselves, on the purely 
selfish principle, obstructing their moral and intelleetual improvement, 
whenever he discovers that their enlightenment will prove fatal to his 
own authority. 

When a nation has become partially civilized and instructed in the 
arts of industry, wealth is created; and a class arises whose moral 
and intellectual faculties, developed by education and stimulated by 
the love of property, desire to observe the dictates of morality toward 
their fellow-men, and to enjoy the advantages of just government 
themselves; a class which would not join a leader to trample the 
nation at large under foot, but would rather, by their wealth and 
intelligence, assist the people to expel a tyraut and establish the 
supremacy of equitable laws. But the superior men who constitute 
this clasa find themselves associated with a mass of uneducated and 
penniless individuals, who compose the great body of the people. 
This was the condition of Great Britain during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and it is partially so in the present times. The 
kind of government adapted to a nation composed of such elements is 
obviously one which shall combine the force and energy of the despot, 
necessary to repress and punish all attempts at individual supremacy 
and domination, and at the same time enforce order and justice, with 
a due regard to the general welfare. A mixed form of government, 
like the British, in which great executive power is committed to the 
king, but in which the enlightened classes, through their representatives 
in Parliament, enact the laws, and also control the executive, by 
granting or withholding the public supplies, is the natural result of 
this state of society. 

The great benefit, I have said, of freedom is, that it tends to promote 
the general welfare ; whereas all other forms of government, whether 
despotic, under one supreme prince, or oligarchical, under a limited 
number of nobles, tend to the sacrifice of the interests of the many to 
the advantage of the few. In all ages and countries this has been the 
ease, and in our own mixed form of government the evil also exists. 

In ancient Rome, in which the patricians or nobles ruled the state, 
there was a law prohibiting the intermarriage of patricians and 
plebeians—that ir, of the nobles and the people. In Rome, besides, 
all places of trust, power, and influence were confined to the patri- 
cians, and a plebeian could not, for many ages, aspire to the honors of 
the consulship. In France, before the Revolution, only nobles could 
obtain military rank. In Hindostan, and in some Roman Catholic 
countries, the priests prohibit the people at large from freely reading 
their Scriptures or sacred books. In short, the genius of selfishness 
tramples on justice, and grasps at advantages for itself; it is every- 
where, and at all times, the same, whether appearing in an individual 
or in a class, in a political body or a religious corporation. 

In a former Lecture I endeavored to point out that an hereditary 
nobility, protected by law in the possession of political power and 
exclusive privileges, without regard to individual qualities and attain- 
ments, is an infringement of the natural laws, and produces evil to 
the community, net only by the abuses of power which it commits, 
bat by the misdirection which it gives to the sentiment of ambition in 
the public mind. I now remark, that the existence of a noble or 
privileged class is one of the characteristic features of a mixed form 
of government, like that of Britain, and is the natural result of a por- 
tion of the people having far outstripped the mass in wealth, intelligence, 
and refinement ; and it may be expected to endure as long as the great 
inequality in these particulars, on which it is founded, exists. 

The mixed form of government itself obviously arises when a nu- 
merous class has considerably preceded the mass of the people in 

intelligence and moral attainments; and it exhibits the spectacle of 
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that clasa becoming the sole depositaries of political power. The 
upper portion, or nobles, exercise the ſunetien of legislators direetly in 
their own persons, and the inferior portion do se by means of repre- 
sentatives, leaving no political influence whatever to the majority of 
the people. It is the genius of this form of government to confer priv- 
ileges on classes; and henee the highest members of the ruling body 
easily induced the king to bestow on them the character of nobility, 
and the right of hereditary legislation; but aa the great principle of 
doing to ancther as we would wish another to do to us leads, in iis 
general application, to the removal of all distinctions not founded on 
real superiority, the existence of this class becomes, in course of time, 


an obstacle to general improvement. There is one principle, however, 


equally clearly taught, both by Christianity and by the doctrine of 
the supremacy of the moral sentiments—that the only beneficial 
manner of producing a moral equality, is by improving and raising up 
the lower, and not by pulling down the higher classes, possessed of 
superior attainments. As long, therefore, aa the class of nobles are 


. superior in intellect, moral qualities, and education to the great body 


of the people, their superiority is real, and they would maintain this 
superiority although they possessed neither titles nor exclusive priv- 
ileges. This has long been the state of Britain, and is so, to a con- 
siderable extent, still. In a former Lecture I pointed out that hered- 
itary rank and superiority is in opposition to nature, unless the organie 
laws are obeyed, and that then statutes are net needed to transmit 
property and honor to posterity. Those who transmit high moral, 
intellectual, and physical qualities to their offspring confer on them 
the stamp of nature’s nobility, and they need no other. 

When the Creator bestowed on us Veneration, prompting us to 
reverence high qualities and attainments, and Love of Approbation, 
desiring distinction for ourselves, he must have intended that these 
faculties, in selecting their objecta, should be guided by reason, 
morality, and religion; yet the creation of artificial, and especially 
hereditary rank, whieh shall enable its possessor, independently of his 
mental qualities, to assume superiority over and take precedence of 
other men, even when these are more virtuous, more learned, more 
useful, and more highly accomplished than himself, is in direct oppo- 
sition to this maxim, and must, therefore, manifestly be an abuse. 
The grand argument by which it is defended is, that, by presenting 
objects of established respect and consideration to the people, we 
accustom them to the practice of deference and obedience, and thereby 
promote the tranquillity of the state. It is argued also, that, by insti- 
tuting a class of nobles, a branch of society is formed which will 
cultivate, as their especial province, taste, refinement, and all the 
elegancies of life, and improve the inferior members of the social body 
by their example. It is further maintained, that such a class is 
natural, and has existed in almost all countries, and must therefore be 
advantageous. In a certain state of society these reasons have some 
weight; but my position is, that, when the general body of the people 
become enlightened, these advantages disappear, and an hereditary 
nobility becomes a positive evil. 

I beg leave, however, to state, that I do not propose to abolish hered- 
itary and artificial rank by violence, and against the will of its possessors. 
The grand principle which I have advocated in these Lectures, that all 
real improvement must proceed from the supremacy of the moral and 
intellectual faculties, forbids such a project. My aim is, to render 
nobles ashamed of hereditary titlea, decorations, and privileges, which 
testify nothing in favor of their merit; and I regard this as undoubtedly 
practicable, in the course of a few generations, merely by enlightening 
their superior faculties. If you trace the forms in which Self-Esteem 
and Love of Approbation seek gratification in different stages of social 
improvement, and observe how these approach nearer and nearer to 
reason, in proportion as society becomes enlightened, you will not oon- 
sider this idea chimerical. In the “Constitution of Man” I have 
remarked that the tatooed skin, and nose transfixed with ornamental 
bones, are profoundly respected and greatly prized by the savage. 
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Those are the external signs of his consequenee—the outward symbols 
by which his Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation demand and 
receive the homage of inferior men. But a very limited advance in 
civilization destroys the illusion. It is seen that these are mere phys- 
ica] ornaments, which bespeak nothing but the vanity of the wearer ; 
they are, thereforc, ridiculed and laid aside. 

Ascending to a more refined yet still barbarous age, you find that 
the marks of distinction formerly prized in our own country were a 
full-bottomed wig and cocked hat, ruffles at the wrists, a laced waist- 
coat, and buckles in the shoes. A century ago, when a man thus 
attired appeared in any assembly of the common people, place was 
given to his rank, and reapect was paid to his dignity, as if he had been 
of a superior nature. But when, in the progress of enlightenment, it 
was discovered that these outward testimonials of greatness were 
merely the workmanship of barbers and teilors, men who enjoyed any 
real mental superiority, who were distinguished by refinement of man- 
ners, and the other qualities of a true gentleman, became ashamed of 
them, and preferred to wear plain yet elegant attire, and to trust to 
their own manners and the discrimination of the public, for being 
recognized as of superior rank, and being treated accordingly; and 
they have been completely successful. A gentleman in the trappings 
of the year 1700, appearing in our streets now would be regarded as 
insane, or as facetiously disporting himself in order to win a wager. 

The progress of reason which has swept away tattooed skins, bone 
ornaments in the nose, full-bottomed wigs, and laced waistcoats, will 
one day extinguish orders of knighthood, coronets, and all the other 
artificial means by which men at present attempt to support their 
claims to respect and consideration, apart from their personal qualities 
and virtues. They will be recognized by the wearers, as well as by 
the public, as devices useful only to the unworthy. An advanced 
education and civilization will render men acute observers of the real 
elements of greatness, and profound admirers of them, but equally 
intolerant of tinsel impositions. 

The greatest danger to which the British nobility is at present 
exposed is that which arises from their own imperfect education. 
While the middle classes have been reforming their schools, colleges, 
and universities, and rendering them vehicles, to a greater or less 
extent, of useful knowledge, based on science and the laws of nature; 
and while the working classes have been pursuing the same course. of 
instructive and elevating study in works of cheap literature, the high 
aristoeraey has been clinging to Greek, Latin, History, and Mathematics, 
es the staple of their instruction, and been fairly left behind. In the 
extensive and important discussions of social interests which lately 
agitated the country, 4 the i ignorance of the titled aristocracy concern- 
ing the natural laws which regulate manufactures, agriculture, 
capital, and ecommerce, and which, as legislators of a commercial 
country, they were bound to understand, became the subject of 
universal remark ; while the magnitude of their antiquated prejudices, 
and their general incapacity for comprehensive, profound, and logical 
reasoning, struck their own educated friends and admirers with dis- 
may. The causes of this inferiority are to be found in the low state 
of education in the schools of Eton and Westminster, and in the 
aniversitice of Oxford and Cambridge, in which the eristocracy are 
trained. Mr. Lyell, in his Travels in America, says, After the year 
1839, we may consider three fourths of the sciences still nominally 
taught at Oxford to have been virtually exiled from the university. 
Tho class-rooms of the professors were, some of them entirely, others 
nearly deserted. Chemistry and Botany attracted, between the years 
1840 and 1844, from three to seven students; Geometry, Astronomy, 
and Experimental Philosophy, scareely more; Mineralogy and 
Geology, still taught by the same professor who, fifteen years before, 
had attracted crowded audiences, from ten to twelve; Political 
Economy still fewer; even Ancient History and Poetry scarcely 
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commanded an audience ; and, strange to say, in a country with whose 
destinies those of [ndia are so closely bound up, the first of Asiatic 
scholars gave lectures to one or two pupils: and these might have 
been absent, had not the cherished hope of a Boden scholarship for 
Sanscrit induced them to attend.” During his last course, the pro- 
fessor of Geology lectured to an audience of three! If thia state of 
education of the aristocracy continues, no ghost is needed to predict 
their downfall. The enlarged and enlightened understandings of the 
middle and lower classes can not worship moral and intellectual 
phantoms, however large their possessions and ancient their lineage. 
Their extinction is decreed, and neither violence nor revolution will 
be needed to accomplish it. Only leave them to themselves to pursue 
their present course of education, and in half a century they will be 
no more ! 

Perhaps you do not perceive that society will have gained much 
when this change shali have been accomplished; yet I anticipate 
decided advantages from it. Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation 
exist, and have large and powerful organs. The feelings with which 
they inspire the mind will never be extinguished ; their direction only 
can be changed. When we contemplate the history of the world, and 
perceive what laborious, painful, and dangerous enterprises men have 
undertaken and accomplished, and what privations and sufferings they 
have submitted to, in order to obtain the gratification of these two 
facultier, we may form some estimate of the impulse which would be 
given to physical, moral, and intellectual improvement, if we were 
withdrawn from the worship of hollow idols and directed to nobler 
objects. Men will always desire to stand high in rank, to be tespected, 
and to be treated with consideration by their fellow-men, but their 
notions of what constitutes nobility and high rank will be elevated, as 
their minds become enlightened. As formerly remarked, under the 
system of nature, a family would esteem itself noble when it was 
able to show in its genealogy a long line of healthy, handsome, refined, 
moral, intelligent, and useful men and women, with few profligates 
and few imbeciles; and an individual would present before an intel - 
ligent public, high intellectual attainments, pure morals, and refined 
manners, as the foundations of his claim to social consideration. 

If you conceive nobles and individuals of high rank and remote 
ancestry animated by such motives, and setting such examples before 


their inferiors, what a powerful impulse would be given to improve- 


ment compared with that which flows from the present state of 
opinion, when men, overlooking the real elements of greatness, worship 
the external symbols of vanity, and elevate medioority, if, sufficiently 
rich, to the station which should be held only by the most able, vir- 
tuous, and accomplished ! 


We are now prepared to answer the arguments by which hereditary | 
rank and artificial nobility are defended, as advantageous in the 
present state of Britain, The first is that their existence preeenta 
objects of respect to the common people, and accustoms them to the 
practice of deference and obedience. I reply, that the common people 
reapeoted tho decorations of rank—the wig, the ruffles, and the waist- 
coats of the last century—only while they were. deplorably ignorant ; 
and in like manner they will regard with deference and awe ancient | 
titles apart from merit only while they continue in the same condition. 
The moment they become sufficiently enlightened and independent in 
their moral and intellectual judgments to arrive at sound conclusions, 
they will cease to admire hereditary rank without high qualities. It 
is therefore neither moral, safe, nor advantageous to resort to means 
for cultivating the respectful feelings of the people that will not bear 
the investigation of enlightened reason; the end in view tan not be 
attained by such a method. 

The secondary defense of hereditary nobility is, that by instituting 
it, you establish a separate class dedicated to refinement, taste, and 
elegance, who by their example will improve the inferior orders. The 
answer is, that all these qualities are essential elements in nature’s 
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PORTRAIT OF HORATIO GREENOUGH. 


HORATIO GREBNOUGH. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


\PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Horatio Guxxxovon had a predominance 
of the Mental Temperament, which gave in- 
tensity and excitability to his mind, and a 
constant liability to over-act. His head was 
too large for his body, and his nervous system 
too sensitive for the strength of his constitu- 
tion. He had all those mental peculiarities 
which tend to keep the mind wrought up to a 
high degree of tension and earnestness of ac- 
tion ; hence he was moro likely to break down 
by over-mental effort than most persons. His 
forehead was large, as the portrait indicates. 
The lower part of his forehead was promi- 
nent, indicating uncommonly well-developed 
perceptive powers; and the upper part of 
the forehead, in the region of the reasoning 
intellect, was amply expanded, showing the 
thioker as well as the observer, the man ‘of 
broad ideas and large plaps as well as of prac- 
tical, ready talent. The top head is shown to 
be very high and largely expanded. His Firm- 
ness was unusually strong. His Veneration 
was large, which was exhibited in his choice 
of subjects for artistic effort, and he had also 
a fine development of Benevolence, which must 
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have rendered his mind exceedingly sympa- 
thetical and kind in its action. His large 
Firmness and Self-Esteem tended to make him 
stern and determined, self-reliant, his own 
master, and to give him dignity and stateli- 
ness of character. 

His Combativeness and Destructiveness ap- 
pear not to have been large; hence his temper 
was comparatively amiable, and he was averse 
to everything like controversy and severity. 

His social organs appear to have been well 
developed, but they were not controlling tend- 
encies of his character, The upper side head 
appears to have been large, showing Cautious- 
ness, Sublimity, Ideality, Mirthfalness, and 
the qualities of prudence, wit, and taste for 
the beautiful and the grand, Such a head, 
under proper ciroumstances, will always take 
an elevated rank in whatever pertains to the 
moral and intellectual. Dignity, pride, am- 
bition, along with justice, perseverance, and 
good taste, may also be expected, 

BIOGRAPHY, 


Horatia Greasungh was born in Boston, 


Mass., September 6th, 1805. At the age of 
sixteen he entered Harvard College; but pre- 
vious to this he had modeled in elay and tried 
his hand at sculpture. His first master was a 
French sculptor, named Binon, who wms.a ros- 


ident of Boston. During his college career he 
enjoyed the friendship and advice of Washing- 
ton Allston, and produced the design from 
which the present Bunker Hill Monument was 
erected, Before completing his college course 
he sailed for Marseilles, and proceeded thence 
to Rome, where he arrived in the autumn of 
1825. Here he formed the acquaintance of 
the great Thorwaldsen, to whom he had let- 
ters, and à cordial intimacy soon sprung up 
between the great master ond his Yankee 
pupil. The young man hed much of the bold- 
ness of his race in his nature, and he com- 
menced with singular ardor. the study of the 
art whose models stared him in the face from 
every corner of the eity. He made some 
strong strokes with his chisel, but careful and 
earnest study under so excellent a master; and 
surrounded by many young aud ambitious pu- 
pils, from whom he leamed rapidly respecting 
the ‘mechanical part of the art, he worked 
with the most promising success, 

He returned to Boston in 1826, and pr 

modeling busts-of John Quincey Adams, Chief- 
Justice Marshall, and others, returned to Italy, 
and fixed his residence in Florence. , 

His first commission was from James Feni- 
more Cooper, for whom he executed his 
* Chanting Cherubs,” suggested bya portion 
of onc of Raphael’s pietures, and of whom he 
said: “Fenimore. Cooper saved me from de- 
spair, after my second return to Italy. He 
employed me as I wished to be employed, and 
has been a father to me in kindness,” This 
was the first original group from the chisel. of 
an American sculptor. 

In 1831 he went to Paris for the purpose of 
modeling the bust of Lafayette, and upon his 
return to Florence received liberal commissions 
from his countrymen, principally for buste, to 
which the example of Cooper in no slight de- 
gree contributed, To the same friend he was 
indebted for the commission from Congress-to 
execute his ‘colossal statue of Washington, 
which was finished in 1843, after many years’ 
hard labor, and now stands in front of the 
national Capitol. During this time be exe- 
cuted, among other original-works, the Me- 
dora, for Mr. Gilmore, of Baltimore, the 
„Ange! Abdiel,“ and the Venus Vietriz,“ 
in the gallery of the Boston Atheneum. A 
second commission from Congress employed 
him for some years subsequent to this, and in 
1851 he returned to the United States to auper- 
intend. the placing in its destination in Wash- 
ington of his group of the! Rescue,” in which 
the triumph of civilization is. symbolized. 
Many vexatious delays prevented the arrival 
of the work from Italy, and Greenough, unac- 
customed by long ‘absence to the excitement 
and turmoil of American: life, and the un- 
healihfal variations of the American.climate, 
was attacked by brain feyer soon after he had 
commenced a course of lectures on Art, in 
Boston, and died, after a short but severe ill- 
ness, in Somerville, near Boston, on the 18th 


ol December, 1852, in the 48th-year of hts age. 
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CATHERINE HAYSBS BUSHNELL. 


Carur nix Hayes, the. celebrated singer, 
died at Sydenham, near Londen, in the month 
of August last. She was born in Limerick, 
Ireland, in 1820, and early attracted the at- 
tention of the late Bishop Knox in the follow- 
ing manner, which so much interested him, 
that he at once took measures to procure’ for 
her a thorough musical education. Near the 
house of the Bishop, Catherine was visiting a 
relation: The gardons of these houses extended 
to the banks of the Shannon. A woodbine- 
covered bower, near the river’s brink, was a 
favorite resort of Catherine Hayes, then u 
young and delicate child, timid, gentle, and 
reserved, shrinking from the sportive compan- 
ionshipof her playmates, her chief source of 
pleasure being to sit alone, half hidden among 
the leaves, and warble Irish ballads. One 
evening, while thus oecupied, ‘ herself forget- 
ting, and not dreaming but that she was by 
the world forgot,’ some pleasure parties on the 
river were attracted by the clear; silvery tones 
of her voice, and the correct taste she oven 
then displayed. Boat after boat silently drop- 
ped down the stream, pausing in the shadow 
of the trees, whence, as from the cottage of a 
‘singing-bird; came the warblings that attracted 
them. Not à Whisper announced to the un- 
conscious child the aadience she was delight- 
ing, till at the close of the last air; The Lass 
of Gowrie,’ the unseen Vocalist finished the 
ballad, dwelling on the passage, And now 
this Lady Gowrie,’ with that prolonged and 
thrilling shake which owes nothing to all the 
after cultivation her voice received; and which, 
in years to come, was to cause the critica! and 
fastidious admirers of the grand opera to for- 
get, in the passionate fervor of their enthusi-, 
asm, the cold formalities’ of etiquette. Then 
from her unseen auditory arose a rapturous 
shout ‘of applause, the first intimation the 
blashing and half-frightened child received 
that her native wood-notes wild’ had attract- 
ed a numerous and admiring auditory. Bishop 
Knox was one of those unséen listeners, and 
his correct taste and refined discrimination at 
once discerned the germ of that talent, the 
natural growth of which has so happily proved 

the soundness of his judgment.“ 

The Bishop invited her to his house, and 
provided for her instruction under the celebrat- 
ed Signor Saphio, residing in the eity of Dab- 
lin, Her first appearance in publio took plate 
in Dublin on the 3d of May, 1841, and that 
public discovered the foreshadowing of her 
ultimate triumphs. In the same year she 
repaired to Milan, to complete her dramatic 
eultare under Ronioni, and in $845 made her 
debut in “Puritani; at the opera -houro of 
Marseitles. 

Her next engagement wus as prima * 
at La Scala, in Milan. Here she first appeared 
as Linda, and was called twelve times before 


cellent acceptance 


‘control, aud failed to exereise that well-poised 


an sentimental plaintiveness; such 


the curtain. In 1840 
she went to Vienne 
and next year to Vew 
ice, and thenceforth 
made a sort of trium» 
phal progress through 
the Italian cities. 

In 1849 London 
enthusiastically’ sT- 
firmed for her the ver- 
diet of the Continent, 
At Covent Garden she 
recoguized from the 
stage her old benefic- 
tor, the Bishop of Lim- 
erick, and hurrying to 
his box after the pêr- 
formance, fell upon 
her knees, and with 
tears thanked him for * 
alt the success she had 
ever enjoyed. 

In 1851 Miss Hayes 
came to America, and 
after the brilliant sen- 
sons here, which most 
New Yorkers remêm- 
ber, stagred with ex- 


mannan 


through'the country, and finally visited — | 
irrepressible sons of California who, at the 
close of each evening, used to toss their 
nuggets to her on the stage. She afterward 
visited Australia and British India, every- 
where meeting a sustained success. Iu 1857 
she was married to Mr. William A. Bushnell, 
of New York. 

She was very “ fair to look upon,“ of me- 
dium height; had a clear, ruddy complexion, 
broad shoulders, deep chest, and apparently a 
healthy and vigorous constitution. She ap- 
peared to be a very warm-hearted, affectionate 
woman, one Whose sympathies constituted the 
leading element of her nature; and who could 
win and retain the love of all whom she wished 
to please. Diffidence was the leading defect of 
her character; she was too childlike, and dis- 
posed to look up to those whom she should 


dignity; firmness, and self-reliance that give 
power to character, and infuse into the mind 
of the observer the impression that she feels 
the master of herself and her subject. She 
Seemed rather to be possessed by, than to pos- 
sess, the soul of song; to be the passive in- 
strument through which its spirit breathes, 
rather than to embody, control, and wield that 
spirit as the instrument of her will. 

Her leading characteristic as a singer was 


touches 

the sensibilities: in a half meland hy, half 
pathetio manner, instead of enrapturing and 
bewildering the senses, or startling the listener 
by the majesty of its strains. $ > 
Madame Anna Bishop has more volante 
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and strength, but less compass, pathos 
pliability of voice than had Catherine H 
The voice of the former is majestic, but r 
cold and wiry, while that of Catherine 
soft, liquid, sweet, blending deliciously 
the sentiment of the subject, but la 
breadth‘and power. 

It must be remembered that Jenny Li 
the standard by which these vocalists are 
cised. They are great, nay, glorious, ’ 
compared ‘with public singers generally 
when one comes to the fourifain-head of 
to the Pierian spring itself; when his ea 
once blest with those augelie tones which 
other than the Swedish Nightingale can 1 
nil other efforts at touching the glory-sn 
summit appear feeble: 

When Jenny Lind strikes the lyre: 
string seems to leap with a joy so rich anc 
now rising with a comprehensive subli 
how melting away into such a bewi! 
sweetness, such Eolian mellowness, y 
clear and distinet that not the softest br 
ing of her matchless melody is lost to the 
distant ear, one stands amazed, and bows 
a fall-sowled adoration before the imper 
tion of all that is possible in the emp 
song. Jenny Lind plays with every not 
touches as if it were completely in ber p 
nor does she seem to labor up wih as 
wing to her matchless flights, but ratt 
stoop with an casy grace, as if her pi 
were equal to vastly more thau she atter 

In nothing did Catherine Hayes romii 
of the matchless Swede, except in the c! 
of the Casta Diva,” from the opera of N 
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is alike the favorite and master- piece of 
and had Catherine the breadth and vol- 
of voice which Jenny possesses, she would 
is piece rise to a comparison with the lat- 

But the comparative thinness of her 
„ and the consciousness in the listener 
his conception of what is possible in the 
is not realized, is not fully compassed, 
es one think of Jenny as the imperial! 
arch of the realm of song. Yet it is high 
se to any vocalist to be able to remind one 
enny Lind. Had Catherine Hayes come 
ng us before Jenny Lind, she would have 
regarded as the best singer who had vis- 
our-sbores ; but Jenny coming after her, 
ld have been like ‘the glorious king of 
compared with the gentler queen of night. 
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BLF-RSLIANCH AND SHLF-DIS- 
TRUST. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


[CONOLUBED FROM JUNE nh .] 

EVER boast. A character for modesty is 
th having, if it can be obtained innocently. 
natter how well founded your good opinion 
durself may be, no matter how certain you 
feel that you have done all that you say 
have done, keep your own counsel—pass 
ı modest man. You may even be obliged 
o so at the expense of truth. You may be 
dd to declare what you know to be true of 
r own doings, discoveries, or inventions 
this by your best friends, many of whom 
think more highly of you than you do of 
rself, or by strangers, who have been puff- 
you to the skies—but beware! let nothing, 
nobody persuade you to acknowledge the 
h! “Affect a virtue, if you have it not,“ 
you are ruined forever. The world will 
or forgive you for a distinct revelation of 
r self-reliance. They have got behind the 
ery—they have had a peep at the wrong 
of the canvas—and from that hour to the 
of your death you are nobody but the man 
» thinks so highly of himself as to be the 
zhing-stock of those who think still more 
ily of him. 
ich all your self-reliance, therefore, be 
reet and modest. Keep your own counsel 
the counsel of your fellows. Persevere, 
the time will come when you may venture 
t the world catch glimpses, fow and afar 
but glimpses nevertheless, of the sustain- 
power within you—of that unquenchable 
pagnificent self-reliance which to che great 
is another soul. 
at h@® are they to whom nature has de- 
| the gift of relf.relianee to obtain it? It 
ot to be counterfeited, you say. And if 
are not born with it—or, phrenologically 
king, if you have not a fair endowment of 
nic power—reasonable Firmness, moderate 
-Esteem, tolerable Secretiveness, etc., and 
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no unreasonable Caution, nor a marvelous de- 
fieiency of Combativeness and Destruetiveness 
both indispensable to great plans—how are 
you to become strong of purpose, and steadfast, 
and far-reaching, and self-sustained in your 
plans? 

Answer: By educating yourself anew. Study 
your own character. That you can do, if you 
have a moderate share of common sense. Find 
out your weak points. Consult your friends 
—hearken to your enemies. If you are 
charged with a want of steadiness, a want of 
healthy purpose, of indegision, or self-distrust, 
depend upon it you are. guilty. On the con- 
trary, if you are charged with presumption, 
vanity, or self-conceit, comfort yourself with 
the belief that people are sometimes mistaken ; 
and that, if you succeed, those who have been 
Joudest and foremost in their denunciations of 
your self-conceit will be the first to acknowl- 
edge your right to be self-conceited. For self- 
distrust there is no cure but one; the mind 
must be educated anew—the soul, as it were, 
re-created. For presumption, arrogance, self- 
conceit, inordinate presumption, unjustifiable 
self-reliance, there are ten thousand remedies. 
Every man you meet is a physician; every 
event of your life is a medicine; every great 
enterprise upon which you enter, aspecific. If 
you live, your self-conceit will be cured, or 
justified, it matters little which, by the natu- 
ral progress of things. 

But with self-diatrust, that enfeebling, base, 
and cowardly temper of the mind, it is not se. 
The man must be made over. 

But how ?—that is the question—How shall 
he be made over? Having ascertained what 
his besetting sins are, let him call to mind, 
first, that all Beginners are children. Second- 
ly, that to learn anything well and speedily, 
we must learn one thing at a time, and but one. 

Let the distrustful man look about him, and 
watch the progress of children learning to 
walk, to run, to awim, or to ride; then let him 
lift up his eyes and watch the progress of all 
beginners in business—the great business of 
life. Beginners are always timid; yet, in 
business, beginners are almost always success- 
ful. 
a degree successful —when they have enlarged 
their business—when they have lost their 
timidity, and become over-confident in them- 
selves, or presumptuous—that their star begins 
to stand still—that their credit is questioned, 
and their downfall prophesied and expected. 

Watch their progress, nevertheless; and as 
they cure themeelves of their timidity, do you 
cure yourself of yours. 

The rash child begins to run too early, and 
gots bum into a more just opinion of him- 
self. is soon cured. But though cured, he 
is by no means sure of beating the timid, self- 
distrustful child in the long run. Mere animal 


courage is almost worthless. The courage of 
the soul, and that only, is to be depended 


And it is only after they have become in 
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upon. And what is the eourage of the soul? 
li is that courage—that fixed and holy conf- 
dence in ourself and in our destiny, under God 
—which is derived from a long course of trial 
and experiment. 

The timid child, instead of rising up from 
his little stool and walking off at once, to be 
caught by his mother, sits still, and trembles 
and whimpers, or faces about, and drops down 
by little and little, and for a long time can not 
be coaxed into trusting himself. But wateh 
him, and by-and-by you find him holding by a 
chair, then standing alone, then trying to walk, 
led by both hands, then by a single finger. 
Study him well, and remember the lesson. Or 
watch the sailor boy when he first goes aloft 
how timidly the bravest feel their way! how 
bravely the timidest mount the dizzy mast 
after a while! And then which is the better 
sailor will depend not so much upon their ani- 
mal courage as upon their common sense and 
their habit of reasoning with themselves. 

The first plunges at once; and would he 
persevere, and think, and reason with himeelf, 
he would keep ahead all his life; but he sel- 
dom does, and for that reason is often out- 
stripped by the self-distrusi{ul but persevering. 
The second feels his way—gathers confidence 
and by little and little begins to overlook dan- 
ger, to forget himself, and to see nothing bat 
one great object before him—duty; duty to 
himself, to his Maker, to society; all three 
resolving themselves at last into one and the 
same duty. 

Take another example. A five-barred gate 
is before you. You are on horseback, and 
have a pretty good seat; but, for the werld, 
you would not venture to take such a leap. 
Yet others, no more accustomed to leaping 


than yourself, ride at the gate; and while 


some clear it with a triumphant cheer, others 
are left in the mud. If you are timid and 
self-distrustful, what should be your course? 
You are urged to try—you are told there is no 
danger—what others have done you can do. 
Don’t believe a word of it. With your pres- 
ent feelings, if you try, you will be sure to 
stick by the way and spoil your horse—to pull 
bim over backward upon yourself, or to break 
your neck. What, then, shall you do? Go 
home—go to a riding-school, or betake your- 
self to an open field, and practice by yourself 
or with a friend, beginning at one bar, then 
trying at two, three, four, and finally at five, 
if you think it serieusly worth your while, and 
know your horse. 

Perhaps you are learning to swim. People 
about you are jumping off from high places, 
or diving, head first, with their legs straight 
and feet close together. You would give the 
world to be able to do it. But you are sur- 
rounded by injudicious friends. “ Try—try— 
you can do it! they say. 

Not for your life! If you are self-distrust- 
ful, you will be sure to fall flat, or to turn 
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over as you dive, and pretty sure to be dis- 
couraged, or stopped forever in your progress. 
What, then, shall you do? Begin small. Go 
where you know you are safe. Do what you 
know you can do; for that you will do boldly 
and that will give you confidence. One thing 
ai a tine, and but one. Begin as a little ehild. 
Be teachable and patient. And, mark me, if 
you ere faithful to yourself, you will be sure of 
outstripping the over-confident in the long run. 

De you know that Curran broke down in his 
firat speech, and made a fool of himself? And 
so with half a hundred more, who afterward 
became distinguished. The man whose firat 
speech is wonderfal never makes another, nor 
ever will, worth listening to. Of such men 
there is no hope. Do you know that Frederick 
the Great ran away in hbis first battle? that 
Lord Wellington showed the white feather In 
India? Have you ever heard the story of two 
young officers, who were sent afterward, under 
Wellington’s own eye, to make a charge upon 
a body of French cavalry in Spain? As they 
rode together, one grew pale, trembled, and 
his feet shook in his stirrups. His companion, 
a fine, bold fellow, observed it, and reproached 
him. “You are afraid,” said he, “That’s 
very true,” said the other; I am afraid; and 
if you were half as much afraid as I am, you 
would turn your horse's head and ride back to 
camp.” The other, indignant, returned to Wel- 
lington to tell the story, and to ask for a wor- 
thier companion. Clap spurs to your horse, 
sir,” was Wellington’s reply, or the business 
will be done by your cowardly companien be- 
fore you get there.“ He was right. The 
business was done. The coward had swept 
down upon the enemy in a whirlwind of dust, 
and ecattered them like chaff. Whieh of these 
two was the braver man? 

“PU try,” said Miller. And trying, he did 
what an over-confident man would have prom- 
ised to do, and failed. 

SƏ with all the business of life. Try—try 
—keep trying. You will most assuredly suc- 
ceed at last, if you live. And if you do not 
live, whose fault is it if you fail? 

Begin afar off. Begin cautiously—as cau- 
tiously as yon please. Try your strength by lit- 
tle and little, and after a few years—not months 
ner days, but years—you will be astonished at 
your progress and be cured of your self-distrust. 

Persevere. Think well before you begin. 
But having once. begun, persevere through 
good report and through evil report, and as 
sure as there is a God in heaven, you shall 
have your reward. 
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Tux best government is that which teaches 
a man to govern himself; the next best, that 
which teaches him how to govern his family ; 
the third, that which teaches him to govern a 
community. 

When a cunning. man seems the most 
hamble and submissive, he is often the most 
dangerous. Look out for the crouching tiger. 
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ASSIGNMENTS AND LICENSES OF 
FRENCH PATENTS. 


[cowrmrux> FROM SEPTEMBER NUMBER.) 
Tux ministerial circular published at the 
| date of October 31, 1844, gives to the prefects 
the necessary instructions for the registry of 
assignments. This circular states that no 
right of assignment must be admitted but on 
the production and deposit— 

“1st. Of the receipt showing the payment 
in dne time of the last accrued annuity other 
than the first. 2d. Of a téceipt from the re- 
ceiver-general in the departments, or from the 
central at Paris, certifying the entire payment 
of the complement of the tax of the patent; 


and 3d. Of an authentic abstract of the nota- 


rial act passed before a notary of the depart- 
ment; and showing the total er partial assign- 
ment of the patent, whether to gratuitous title 
or to a title for a consideration. 

Nevertheless, if the patent had already 
been the object of a previous assignment, the 
official certificate of registry of the said as- 
signment and the authentic extract of the no- 
tarial act will be snfficient for the registry.“ 

The game circular adds the following para- 
graphs: 2 

“The preceding observations apply to as- 
signments properly speaking, to partial as well 
as to total transfers, to assignments of gifts as 
well as to assignments for a consideration ; in 
a word, to all voluntary acts by which the 
patentee conveys or extends to others the own- 
ership of his title. * q 

“ All these acts, without exception, noces- 
sarily involve the previons payment of the 
complement of the tax. 

“ But the ownership of a patent may also 
be transmitted by other means than assign- 
ments; the mutation may result from a judg- 
ment in the case of action in claim for the 
ownership of the discovery; it may be the 
result of a decease, of a partition, of a sepa- 
ration of associates, etc. Io these different 
cases there exists the right to the production 
and registry of the abstract of the aet which 
effects the mutation—-the law has not made 
the registry of this act, as it has the acts of 
assignment, subordinate to the condition of the 
previous payment of the complement of the 
tax. Your prefeeture has not then to exact 
such payment, but must limit itself to the de- 
mand of the receipt certifying the payment of 
the last acerued annuity. I reserve to myself 
further the examination and solution of dif- 
ficulties which may introduce themselves on 
the occasion of the registry of acts of assign- 
ment or of mutation, and 1 recommend to 
you, in the case of doubt, to proceed to the 
registration subject to the subsequent, decision 
of the department.“ 

It appears to be evident from these ministe- 
rial observations, that the entire payment of 
the taxes is obligatory at the time of making 
a total or partial assignment of a patent to 


any person who is a stranger to the patent; 
but that if it is effected by a judgment in rec- 
lamation, by a decease, by a partition, or by a 
separation of partners, there is no necessity of 
effecting the paymeut. The administration 
should then only exact the production of the 
act of transfer, and the certificate of the pay- 
ment of the last accrued annuity. 

2d. Licensgs.—Article 20, before cited, has 
only mentioned* the total or partial sale of the 
ownership of a patent; it has not prescribed 
the total payment of the tax for a license for 
working the patent. Consequently this con- 
cession may be made under private signature. 

But the holder of a license can only be as- 
sured of the enjoyment of his rights against 
either a full and entire assignment of the pat- 
ent to some other person by the owner, his 
agent, his heirs, or his assignees, without 
mentioning the license conceded, or the neglect 
by the patentee of the payment of a subse- 
quent annuity, by conforming for the license 
to the prescriptions of Article 20 for assign- 
ments, 

Thus every holder of a license who desires 
to be in full and entire security during the full 
term of the patent must exact that the act 
conceding this license for working the patent 
shall be drawn up by a notary, that the entire 
payment of the annuities shall be effected, and 
that such act shall be registered at the prefec- 
ture exactly as an act of assignment for the 
purpose, that this license shall be consigned of- 
ficialty to the Minister of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Public Works. It is only after the 
accomplishment of these formalities that the 
licensee will be regularly and irrevocably in- 
vested against all men. If, however, the par- 
ties do not wish to effect the entire payment 
of the taxes of the patent, it is preferable in 
this case to draw up the license by notarial 
act; this formality accomplished, the licensee 
who shall desire, at any time, to be more fully 
secured in his right, may forward a copy of 
the notarial act, effect the entire payment of 
the annuities, and make a registry of this act 
at the prefecture, to be notified to the Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce. On the whole, 
our advice is, that for assignments as for li- 
censes for the working of patents, the acts 
under private signature may well bind the 
contracting parties respectively, but these acts 
have no legal character, and are without effect 
in regard to others. 
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Axcixxr Pavements —Several cities had 
paved streets before the commencement of the 
Christian era; nevertheless those which are 
at present the ornament of Enrope (Rome ex- 
cepted), were destitute of this great advantage 
till almost the 12th or 13th century. It is 
probable that those people who first carried on 
the greatest commerce were the first who paid 
attention to good streets and highways to 
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facilitate the same. We are told by Isidorus, 
that the Carthaginians had the first paved 
streets, and that their example was soon fol- 
lowed by theRomans. Long before that period, 
Semiramis paved highways, as appears by her 
own vainglorious inscription. The streets of 
Thebes, and probably those of Jerusalem, were 
paved during the time of its kings. In the 
year v. c. 188, Appius Claudius, then censor, 
constructed the first real highway—the Appian 
Way—termed the queen of roads. Some allege 
that the pavement of the streets commenced in 
578, others in 584, others in 459. Streets paved 
with lava, having deepruts for the wheels of car- 
riages and raised footpaths at either side, were 
discovered both at Herculanmum and Pompeii. 
Cordova, in Spain, was paved as early as the 
middle of the 9th century. Lutetia (Paris) 
was not paved in the 12th century, and even 
in 1641 many of the streets had no pavements. 
London was not paved at the end of the 
11th century. Several of the principal 
streets, such as Holborn, were paved for the 
first time by royal command in 1417, others 
under Henry VIII., some of the suburbs in 
1544, others in 1571 and 1605, and Smithfield 
market in 1614.—Dublin Builder. 
— — — 


DANGER OF EATING FRUIT. 


OLD Squire H was a very successful 
and substantial farmer in an interior town of 
Massachusetts, and a moro amazing eater 
never lived in any town anywhere. And 
especially much did he eat when fresh pork 
was to be his nofrishment. Well, at a certain 
time one of his hogs had been killed. The 
next morning there was fresh pork for break- 
fast, and the old man ate most wondrously. 
In the course of the forenoon he ate his 
luncheon, consisting of bread-and- butter, 
mince-pie, and cheese. At noon his dinner 
consisted of fresh pork, pickles, mince- pie, and 
the usual accompaniments. His afternoon 
Yunchéou was like that of the forenoon. 
When he came home to supper, his favorite 
dish had not been prepared as part of that 
meal, The old man fretted and scolded till 
Tresh pork was added to the substantials. Ho 
ate voraciously as usual. In the evening he 
toasted some cheese, buttercd and ate it. Just 
before going to bed, he roasted a couple of 
apples and ate them. In the night he was 
taken with a severe colic. The doctor was 
with him till mossingyend-nearly wrought @ 
miracle in the old man’s life. The next day 
Bolles W „one of his neighbors, went 
in to condole with the Old Squire.” 

„Faithful Bolles,” said the old worthy, “I 
like to have died last night. I'll never eat 
anather roast apple as long as I live. I never 
did love them very well, and last night I ate 
only two, and they nearly killed me.“ 

Bolles never told this story without laugh- 
ing. 
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A CURIOUS CASE. 


One: evening in the month of September, 
last year, a young man was found on tho 
streets by the police in a state of catalepsy. 
He was taken to the City Hall poliee-station, 
and to the astonishment of the sergeant and 
men, he remained in every position in which 
he was placed, however uncomfortable. They 
pinched him, placed his hands above his head, 
but he gave no sign of feeling. When spoken 
to; he only rewarded the speaker with a vacant 
stare, and was unable to articulate a single 
syllable. On the following morning he wes 
brought into the police court, but there was no 
change in his appearance or manner from that 
of the previous evening, and the police magis- 
trate directed one of the officers of police to 
eonvey him in a cab to the General Hospital. 
Since the time referred to above, he has been 
in that institution, and the medical gentlemen 
in attendance have done everything which 
skill could invent for his relief. Months 
passed away, and the man waa kept in hfe by 
food in a liquid state being administered to 
him. The case was one which excited con- 
siderable interest among the medical faculty, 
but grave doubts were entertained whether the 
man would ever be restored to consciotsness. 
They were, however, unremitting in’ thet 
attention, and two days ago, to the surprise of 
all, as well as to himself, he reeoverd the use 
of his ‘voice and limbs: It is said that he ap- 
peared quite frightened at the sound of his 
own voice. His life has been a complete 
blank: for the past nine months. He states 
that his name is Ingham, and that the last 
thing he remembers ix, that he was residing in 
Quebec last summer; but in regard: te his 
coming to Toronto he can give no informa: 
tion whatever. The case is certainly a ouri- 
ous one, and has caused considerable discys- 
sion among the medical gentlemen of the city. 
— Toronto Globe. 
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THE SOLDIER'S TEAR. 


Urow the hil he turned 
To take the last fond ioak 
Of the valley and the village church, 
And the cottage by the brook ; 
He listened to the sounds, 
Bo familiar to his ear. ° 
And ibe soldier leant upon hls sword 
And brushed away a tear. 


Beside the cottage porch 
A girl was on her knees. 

Bho held aloft a enowy scarf, 
Which fluttered in the breege; 

` Bho breathed a prayer for hn 

A prayer be could not boar 

But he paused to bleas her as she knelt, 
And wiped away a tear. 


He turned and left the spot— 
Oh, do not deem him weak, 

For denntieas was the eoldier’s heart, 
Though tcars were on his cheek. 

Go watch the foremost rank 

In Ganger’s dark career 

Be sure the hand mom daring there 

Has wiped away a toar. i 
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THE LOVE OF HOME. 


~ It is only shallow-minded pretenders who 
either make distinguished origin a matter of 
personal merit, or an obsoure origin a matter 
of personal reproach. Tannt and scoffing at 
the humble condition of early Hfe affects 
nobody in this country but those who are 
foolish enough to indulge in them, and they 
gre generally sufficiently punished by the 
published rebuke. A-man who fs not ashamed 
of himself need not be ashamed: of his carly 
condition. l 

It did not happen to me to be born in n log 
cabin, but my elder brother and sisters were 
born in a log eabin, raised among the snow 
drifts of New Hampshire at a period so early 
that when the smoke first rose from its rade 
chimney, and curled over the frozen hiik 
chere was no evidence of a white man'e 
habitation between it and the settlements on 
the rivers of Canada. Its remains still exist; 
J make it an annual visit. -I carry my ehil 
dren to it, to teach them the hardships endured 
by the generations which have gore before 
them: ‘I love to dwell on the tender recolles 
tions, the kindred ties, the earty affections, and 
the narrations and “incidents which mingte 
with all I know of this primitive family abode. 
I weep to think that none of those who 
inhabited it are now among the living; and if 
Jever fail in affectionate veneration for hin 
who raised it, and defended it against savage 
violende and destruction, cherished all the 
domestic virtues beneath its roof, and through 
the fire and blood of seven years’ revolutionary 
war shrunk from no toil, ne sacrifice, to serve 
his country and te raise his children to a con- 
dition better than his own, may my tiame aad 
the name of my posterity be’ blotted for evet 
from the memory of mankind.— Daniel Web- 
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: STARTLING PREVISION. 


A LaDy in America dreamed that an aged 
female relative had been murdered by a black 
servant; and the dream. occurred more than 
once. She was then so much impressed by it 
that she went to the house of the lady to 
whom it related, and prevailed upon a gentle- 
‘man to watch in an adjoining reom during tie 
following night. About three o'clock in the 
morning, the gentleman, hearing footsteps oh 
the stairs, left his place of concealment, and 
met the servant carrying up a quantity af 
coals, Being questioned. as to where he was 
going, he replied, in a confused and hurried 
manner, that he was going to mend his mis- 
tress’s fire, which, at three o’clock in the 
morning, in the middle of summer, was evi- 
dently impossible, and, on further investiga- 
tion, a strong knife was found concealed 
beneath the coals. This narrative, remark- 


able as it is, is not given in sufficient detail. 
It does not intimate whether the lady who 4 
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dreamed know or not, at the time, that her 
aged relative had a negro servant. Nor does 
it say anything of the subsequent conduct and 
fate of that servant. Nor does it furnish the 
names of the parties. I am, fortunately, en- 
abled to supply these deficiencies. While in 
Edinburgh, in October, 1858, I had occasion 
to submit this chapter to g lady—the daughter 
of a distinguished statesman, and herself well- 
known by numerous and successful works 
who, io returning it to me, kindly appended 
to the above narrative the following note 
This lady was Mrs. Rutherford, of Egerton, 
grandaunt of Sir Walter Scott; and I have 
myself heard the story from the family. The 
lady who dreamed was the daughter of Mr. 
Rutherford, then absent from home. On her 
yeturn she was astonished, on entering her 
mother’s house, to meet the very black zer- 
vant whom she had seen in her dream, as he 
had. been engaged during her absence. This 
man waa, long afterward, hung for murder} 
and, before his execution, he confessed that 
he had intended to assassinate Mrs. Ruther- 
ford. The story, with this attesting voucher 
— giving the names of the persons referred to, 
and supplying particulars which greatly add 
Vo the value of the illustration—is, I think, the 
very strongest example of prevision in a dream 
I ever met with. 


“BITE BIGGBR, BILLY!” , 


A argat friend of the ehildren, Mrs. Gil- 
dersleeve, Buffalo, N. V., contributes the fol- 
lowing touching and beautiful incident to the 
Boye’ and Girls’ A of the American 
Agriculturist, 

‘Walking down the street, we saw two very 
ragged boys with bare toes, red and shining. 
and tattered clothes, upon which the soil of 


“few and far between“ —only jacket and 
trowsers—and these solitary garments were 
very unneighborly, and objected to a union, 
however strongly the autumn winds hinted at 
the comfort of such an arrangement. One of 
the boys was perfectly jubilant over a half- 
withered bunch of flowers which: some person 
had cast away. 

Say, Billy, warn’t somebody real good to 
drop these ere posies jest where I could find 
em, and they’s so pooty and nice! Look 
sharp, Billy, and maybe you’ll find some- 
thing, bimeby. Oh, jolly! Billy, if here ain't 
most ‘half a peach, and ’taint much dirty, 
neither. Cause you hain’t got no peach you 
may bite first. Bite bigger, Billy, maybe 
we'll find another fore long.” 


will be; hie heart will keep him warm, and 
if men and .wamen forsake him, the very 
angels will feed him ‘and close their wings 
about him. 

“Bite bigger, Billy, ` 
another ’fore long.“ . ; 

What a hopefal ttle soul! If he finds his 
W illy repaid, he will not turn 
misanthrope, for God made him to he a “ man,” 
one to bear his own burdens uncomplainingly, 
and help his fellows besides. Want can not 
crash such a spirit, nor filth stain it, for with- 
in and about him the spirit of the Christ- 
child dwelleth always. 


— ͤ —— — 

Ax old sea-captain said he never knew but 
one man who had a good excuse for going to l 
sca ; and that was Noah, for had he remained 
on shore ho would have been drowned. 


maybe we'H flnd 
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TRUS POETRT. 


{For iy eae and beauty of simile, the Slowing loes 
fom the pen of Obarles Mackey e whole 
world of pouay.] 

Tur GLorY or a Lavon.—After all, what 
a capital, kindly, honest, joily, glorious thing 
a laugh is! what a febrifuge, what an exor- 
ciser of evil spirits! Better than-walk before 
breakfast, or nap after dinner. How it shuts 
the mouth of malice, and: ' opens the brows of 


How many thoughts I give thee! 
Come hither on the grasa, 
And if thou’lt count unfallmg 
‘The green blades as we pase; 
Or the leaves tha} sigh and tremble 
To the sweet wind of the west, 
Or the rippling of the river, 
Or the sunbeams on its breast, 


i 


III connt the thoughts I give thee, kindness ! : 
beautlful, my beat! i 
1 ed ‘Whether it discovers the gums of infancy 
How many joys I owe thee! 


or age, the grinders of folly ar the pearls of 
beauty; whether it racks the sides or dis- 
figures the countenance of vulgarity, or dim- 
ples the visage or moistens the eyes ef refine- 
ment, in all its phases, and in all faces, con- 
„torting, relaxing, overwhelming, eonvulsing, 
. throwing the human countenance into some- 
thing approximate to Billy Button’s transfor- 
mation ; under every circumstanee, and every- 
here, a laugh is a good thing. 

. A thing of beauty” is a “joy forever.” 
There is no remorse.in it. It leaves no sting 
except in the sides, and that goes off—even 


Coms sit where seas run bigħ, 
And count ihe heaving billows, 
That break on the shore and die 
Or the grains of sand they foadis, 
When tbe storms are overblown, 
Or the pearls in the deep-sea caverns, 
Or the stars in the milky zone, 
And I'll count the joys I owe thee, 
My beautiful, my own.-l 


And how much love I profer! 
Come, scoop the ceean dry, 

Or weigh in thy tiny balance 
The star ships of the aky; 


long wear lay thick and dingy. They were 


That boy was not cold, nor poor, and never | 


HOW THH. WORLD 18 GOVERNED. 


Turne are about one hundred separately 
organized governments in the world at the present 
time. Nearly one half are monarchies in Europe, 
and of these a large proportion are petty princi- 
palities and dukedoms, containing, altog: ther, 
about six millians of inbabitants. Of the governs 
ments of Europe, Great Britain is a limited mon- 
arcby ; France is nominally constitutional, but in 
reality an absolute monarchy; Ruasia and Austria 
are absolute; Prussia, Spain, and Sardinia arg 
limited, with two chambers of deputies. There 
are only four republics in Europe—Switzerland, 
San Marino, Montenegro, and Andorre. The 
three latter contain an aggregate population of 
not over 120,000 people. Switzerland, secure fn 
her mountain fastness, is now, by common consent, 
left unmolested. 

The governments of Asis are alk absciute des- 
potisma. Thibet has the name. af being a hie- 
rarchy, but differs in no practical sense from a 
degpot ism. 

In Afrioa, the ‘Barbary States, and all the 
various negro tribes, of whatever name, are ruled 
despotically, except Liberia, which ia republican, 
and may be an opening wedge of civilization on 
that continent. l 
. The great islands in the Southern and Pacific 
oceans are mostly independent and despotio—such 
as Japan, with a population of 20 000.000, and 
Madagascar containing about 6.000, 000. The 
Sandwich and Society islands are limited mon- 
archies, and the other islands in the Southern and 
Pacific oveang belong mostly to the differenr 
European powers, and are ruled according to their 
respective forms of government. 

On the American continent, there is but one 
monarchleal government—that of Brazil—which 
ie, however, liberally constitutional. In the three 
great geographival divisions of America there are 
new eightean separate republics. f 


: : aot 
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PARODY ON THE DESTRUCTION OF 
‘SENACHERIB.~. 


Tun sberif came down like a cat on strange kits; 
His popkets were full of attachments and write; 
And the sound of bis voice was as drear as the dun 
That makes a poor debtor in haste cut and run. 
And there stood the ꝓrixting· press still as a dream, 
Propelled by no muscle, unawakened by steam; 
The furnace unlighted, the engine unheard, 

The cylinder empty, the piston unstirred ẹ 

And there lay the foolscap unwritten and pale, 
Upon it no tam, no leader, no tale, 

The lamps were unlighted the sanctum was siii, 
‘With rust on the s, tre and dust In the gui, 
And there lay the Aorse with no paper upon’t, 

No rule in the eek and no énk in the ount; 

The oases were empty of letter and spuos, 


No sheets on the bank and no form in the chase; 


The Nutten was still and the carriage moved not, 
No form iu the lye-trough, no lye in the pot; 

The proof uncorrected, the leader unwrtt, 

The mal et unlifted, the planer unhit. 

For the Augel of Death—the Evangel of Law— 
Had found in the Tue California a flaw, 

And the journal, alas! like the swordfish that flew, 


win d. hy fhriyers 8 corpee-t 
pics N wido | a single unparticipated laugh. If there is | *% ae F ko ang 
oH * 
Or fold it in thy bosom, -j one laugher and one witness, there are forth- | And there lay the mighty Colossus of Rhodes, 
Wulte the world is dark besiie; „rich two laughers. and so en. The convul- | with brass quite sufficient for nine hundred loads, 
And Im tell bow much I love thee, | sion is: propagated Eke sound. Wheat a thing |. And the glory of Caxton, in spite of his rhymes, 
My beadtiful, my bridet it is when it becomes epidemic! ! | Hath perished like frostwork, for want of the dimes . 
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[C0NTINUED FROM PAGE XIQGHTY-THERB.) 
ility, and that after a certain stage of social enlightenment hes 


n reached, they will be assiduously cultivated for their own sake, ` 


for the distinction which they will confer; and that, therefore, 
nte of nobility, to preserve individuals who lack these high attain- 
its in their minds, in possession of the outward advantages gen- 
ly attending them, are not necessary for social welfare. I ama 


ng advocate for refinement, and clearly perceive that the higher 


ses possess much more of it than the middle and lower ranks ; 
Viewing it as one important element in a truly excellent and 
le character, I am anxious to see it prized and more generally 
tivated by the lower grades. But the best way to bring about this 
ilt is to dissipate the essentially vulgar illusion, that descent, 
e, OF any artificial or accidental circumstance, can produce it, or 
exclude any individual from attaining it; and thereby induce all 
steem it for its own sake, and to respect those only who really 
eas it. 
‘he third argument in favor of hereditary and artificial rank is, that 
admiration of it is natural, and has existed in all ages and countries, 
that it must, therefore, be beneficial. I have already explained 
, the faculties of Veneration, Self-Esteem, and Love of Approbation 
all natural, and that one of their tendencies is to respect and 
em ancient descent and superior qualities. The only difference 
ween the admirers of things as they are and myself consists in this 
hat they present artificial objects to which these faculties may be 
cted, and which objects, when examined by reason, are found to be 
vorthy of enlightened regard, whereas I propose to have them 
cted only according to reason, to objecta pleasing at once to the 
erstanding, to the moral sentiments, and to these faculties them- 
es, and beneficial to society. : 
t present, it is the interest of artificial nobles to keep the people 
rant, rude, and superstitious ; because men in such a condition are 
| fitted to worship idols ; and accordingly the agriealtural laborers, 
> are placed by Providence directly under the influence of the 
led aristocracy, have, as a class, been most thoroughly neglected. 
ile the lords of the soil have been wallowing in luxury, they, the 
ruments of their wealth and power, have been allowed to pine in 
ot poverty and ignorance. And the most purely aristocratic, un- 
llectual, and poorly gifted among peers have always been the 
test opponents of the emancipation, education, and elevation of 
people; while, on the contrary, all the truly noble minds born 
ng the xfistocraey— those on whom nature hes set the stamp of 
al as well as intellectual greatness—have been their friends and 
ing benefactors. If there were no nobility except that of nature, 
nobles would be prompted by interest as well as inclination to 
note the improvement, and elevation of all classes, because they 
id feel that their own rank, happiness, and usefulness depended 
having a cultivated, discriminating, moral, and intellectual com- 
sity for their associates and admirers. 
have dwelt on this aubjeot longer than some of you may consider 
ave been necessary ; but the same principles have a wide appli- 
on. They lead us to the conclusion, that hereditary entails, as 
tituted in Scotland, ought also to be abolished. In England, an 
il ia limited to the lives of the heirs in exiggence at the time when 
executed; but in Scotland it may extend to perpetuity, if heirs 
t so long. In this country an entail is a deed in law executed by 
proprietor of an estate, by which he calls a certain series of heirs, 
out limitation, to enjoyment of the rents, or produce, or possession 
he land, but without allowing to any one of them a right of prop- 
in itself. None of them can sell the estate, or burden it with 
, beyond his own lifetime, or give it to a different order of heirs 
a that pointed out in the deed of entail. If, for example, the prop- 
be destined to heirs-male, the present possessor may have a 


ghter who is the apple of his eye and the treasure of his heart, 


no male relation nearer than a tenth cousin, and this cousin may 


— 
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be a profligate of the most disgraceful description ; but the law is 
blind—the daughter can not inherit one acre of the vast domain, and 
the remote and unworthy male heir will take it all. This, however, 
is comparatively the least of the evils attending entails. Their exist- 
ence maintains in an artificial rank, and in possession of great wealth 
and influence, individuals who, by their natural qualities, ought to 
stand at the bottom of the scale, and who, like the hereditary nobility, 
operate as idols on the minds of the aspiring and rising of the middle 
and lower ranks, leading them to an insensate worship of aristocracy. 

Many persons may imagine that this is a small social evil, affecting 
only the individuals who give way to it, and who, they suppose, are 
not numerous. But it appears to me to be of greater magnitude, and 
to lead to more extensive consequences. It supports, by the sanction 
of the law, the erroneous principle of preserving social greatness and 
influence to individuals, independently of their natural qualities ; 
which tends directly to encourage all classes to overlook or andervalue 
natural excellence, and to strive only to attain wealth, and to preserve 
it in their families, by the aid of legal technicalities, against the law 
of God and the welfare of their fellow-men. This averting of the 
general mind from the real principles of social improvement, and 
giving it a false direction, appears to be the worst evil attending all 
artificial syatems for preserving family distinctions.* The class 
which is thus supported has many powerful motives for improvement 
withdrawn from it; it leans upon crutches, and rarely exercises its 
native strength; and, as a natural consequence, it looks with an 
indifferent, if not a hostile eye, on all its inferiors who are laboring to 
attain that excellence which itself despises. A great deal of the luke- 
warmness, if not positive aversion, manifested by some of the higher 
ranks, to the instruction and refinement of the people, may be traced 
to the consciousness that their own pretensions rest, to a great extent, 
on an artificial basis, and on illusions which mast inevitably yield 
before an advanced and generally diffused civilization. 

The same arguments which I have now employed against artificial 
rank and entails, apply to all exclusive privileges and distinctions 
conferred by law on individuals or classes, independently of their 
merits. The social institutions of every country in Europe have been 
tarnished more or less by sueh abuses. In France, before the Revo- 
lution, every class of the people except the lowest, had its exclusive 
privileges, and every town and department its selfish rights of monop- 
oly or exemption, which were maintained with all the blind avidity 
usually displayed by an unenlightened selfishness. The Revolution 
swept these away, and made all France and all Frenchmen equal in 
their rights and privileges, to the great advantage of the whole nation. 
In our own country, the spirit of reform is busy extinguishing similar 
marks of barbarism, but they are still clung to with great affection by 
the true adberents of the individual interest system. 

The brief limits of this course prevent me from entering into farther 
details on this subject; but I again beg of you not te misunderstand 
me. He who should go forth from this hall and report that the great 
object of my Lectures on Moral Philosophy was to recommend the 
abolition by force of hereditary ‘nobility, entails, and monopolies, 
would do me injustice. The real object of this course has been, to 
show that men must obey the laws of God before they can be happy— 
that one of these laws is, that we should love our neighbors as our- 
selves, or, in other words, that individual enjoyment is inseparably 
connected with and dependent on social welfare; that, to promote the 
general welfare, it is necessary to render all the membere of the com- 
munity alive to its improvement, and to withdraw from them all 


© By a strange coincidence, while this sheet is in the press, the following advertise- 
ment has appeared in the newspapers: “A meeting of the proprietors of entailed 
estates in Scodaad, for the purpose of con:idering the great national evils connected 
with the law of entail, and the propriety of an immediate application to the Legislature 
thereupon, is hereby reqnested to be held on Thuraday, the 12th day of March, within 
the Hopetoun Rooms, Queen Street, Edinburgh, at one o’cleck. (Signed) BErADAL- 
paws; D. Bann, Bar; Janes BoswaL, Bart.; W. D. GrLLoN, of Walibouse ; 
W. Macxexzia, of Mairtoa, Edinburgh, 3d of March, 1544.” Let us wish this effort — 
every success ! 
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artificial means of propping up their individual fortunes and rank, 
independently of virtue; that hereditary titles, entails, and other ex- 
clusive privileges of classes and individuals, are the fortifications in 
which the eelfish principle intrenches itself, in order to resist and 
obstruct general improvement, and that, on ‘his account, they should 
be undermined and destroyed. I have endeavored to show that the 
classes who now imagine themselves to be benefited by them, would 
actually profit by their abolition, by being directed into the true paths 
of happiness and virtue; and I propose, by enlightening their under- 
standings, and elevating the standards of public approbation, to induce 
a voluntary surrender of these distiuctions, and not a forcible abroga- 
tion of them. Ages may elapse before these results will be accom- 
plished, but so did many centuries intervene between the painted skins 
and the laced coat; and so did generations pass away between the 
embroidered waistcoats and our own age; yet our day has come, and 
so will a brighter day arrive, although we may be long removed from 
the scene before it dawns. 

Since the foregoing remarks were written, I have lived for twenty 
months in the United States of North America, where no hereditary 
nobility, no privileged classes, and no entails exist. It is impossible 
not to perceive that, in their absence, the higher faculties of the mind 
have a freer field of action. At the same time, truth compels me to 
remark, that as they were abolished in the United States by a sudden 
exercise of power, and as a system of equality was introduced as the 
result of a successful revolution, and did not arise spontaneously from 
the cultivation of the public mind and the development of the moral 
and intellectual faculties of the people, the democracy of the United 
States does not present all that enlightenment of the understanding, 
that high-minded love of the beneficial and the just, that refinement 
of manners, and that well-regulated self-control which constitute the 
most valuable fruits of political freedom. In the United States the 
selfish faculties appear to me to be as active and es blind as in Britain. 
The political institutions of the country are in advance of the mental 
cultivation of the mass of the people; and the most chgering consider- 
ation for the philanthropist, in the prospect of the future, is the fact, 
that these institutions having given supreme power to the people, of 
which there is no possibility of depriving them, it is equally the 
interest and the duty of men of all ranks and conditions to concur in 
elevating them in the seale of moral, religious, and intellectual 
improvement, so as, in time, to render them worthy of their high call- 
ing among nations. Much remains to be accomplished. 

The great characteristic of the mixed form of government is its tend- 
ency to promote the interests of the classes who wield political power 
to the injury of the others. Ever since Britain apparently attained 
freedom, there has been an evident system of legislating for the 
advantage and gratification of the dominant class. The laws of pri- 
mogeniture, of entails, and of the non-liability of heritable property in 
legacy-daty ; the game-laws, the corn-laws, and the heavy duties 
imposed on foreign timber, are all instances in which the aristocracy 
have legislated for themselves, at the expense of the people. In pro- 
portion, again, as the mercantile classes acquired political power, they 
followed the same example. They induced Parliament to pass acts 
for encouraging the sbipping interests, the fisheries, the linen-manu- 
facture, and a great variety of ether interests, by paying, out of the 
public purse, direct bounties to those engaged in them, or by laying 
protecting duties, to be paid by the public. on the rival produce of 
foreign nations.“ In the administration of public affairs, the same 
principle was followed. The army and navy, the church and the 
colonies, and all other departments of the public service, were con- 
verted into great pasture-fields for the sons and political dependents 
of the aristocracy ; while there were combination-laws against the 
laboring classes, to punish them for uniting to raise the price of their 


* These selfish, erroneous, sad prejudicial princtples of legitIation are now disavowed 
by Mr. Cobden, and all the enlightened leaders of the manufacturing and mercantile 
classes. 1846, : 
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labor, and laws authorizing sailors to be impressed and forced to serve 
iu the navy, at wages inferior to the common rate allowed in mer- 
chante’ ships; and even the militia-lawa, although apparently equal, 
were actually contrived to throw the whole burden of service on the 
lower orders. The penalty on men of all ranks for non-appearance to 
be enrolled was £20. This, to a laboring man whose income was 
10s. a week, was equal to forty weeks’ labor; or to an artiaan who 
earned 20s. a week, it was equal to twenty weeks’ wages. To a 


. Master-tradesman, a merchant, professional man, or small proprietor, 


whose revenue was £365 per annum, it was equal only to twenty days 
income. To have produced equality, the fine ought to have been com- 
puted at the amount of a certain number of days’ income for all 
classes. According to this rule, a man having £360 per annum of 
income, would have paid £140 of fine, when a mechanic, who earned 
20s. a week, would have paid £20, or a laborer, with 10s. a week, 
£10. A great proprietor, enjoying £50,000 a year, would then have 
paid £20,000 of fine, for exemption from service. 

If the operative classes had had a voice in Parliament proportionate 
to their numbers, there is no doubt that this would have been the 
rule; and if so, it would have rendered the militia system so intoler- 
ably burdensome to the middle and higher classes, that its existence 
would have been brief, and means might perhaps have been discovered 
for bringing the last French war to a more speedy termination. 

In the British army the law allows a wounded officer a gratuity 
corresponding to the severity of his injury ; while it not only provides 
no immediate compensation to the wounded eommon soldier, but actu- 
ally charges him with hospital expenses during hie cure. In virtue 
of a war-office order, when a soldier is received into a military hos- 
pital, 10d a day at home, and 9d a day on foreign service, is deducted 
from his pay while he continues a patient, and no exception is made 
in cases of wounds received in battle. See Explanatory Directions 
for the Information and Guidance of Pay-Masters and Others; War- 
Office, 20th Nov., 1830.” f 283, 284. — 

It is argued that impresement of seamen is indispensable to the 
defense of the country ; but no such necessity exists, if justice were 
done to sailors. Let the country recompense equitably their services, 
and these will not be withheld. 

The great argument ia my mind for abolishing impressment ie, that 
when seamen must be enticed by high wages and good treatment to 
enter into ships of war, it will be necessary for naval officers to become 
just, intelligent, and kind. because it will only be by such qualities 
that crews will be retained and authority preserved over them. 
Sailors themselves, by being well treated, will be improved. War 
will be softened in its horrors, when waged by men thus civilized ; 
and I hope that the additional costliness of it, on such a system, will 
tend to induce the public generally to put an end to it altogether. 

If Jam right in these views, the mixed form of government is one 
adapted to a particular stage of civilization, that in which an iatelli- 
gent class co-exists with an ignorant mase ; but it ia not the perfection 
of human institutions. 

The next form of government presented to our eonsideration is the 
democratic, or that in which political power is deposited exelusively iu 
the people, and by them delegated to magistrates, ehosen, for a longer 
or shorter period, by themselves. 

Iro s32 contixcEp.} 
— ie 


Sex in Ecos.—A correspondent of the London Meld talking on this sab- 
ject, says: In all eggs, whether of poultry or pigeons, there is to be found 
an indentation resembling the dimple in the chin often to be found in our 
own sex, in the round end of the egg. This mark will always be found di- 
rectly on the top or to one side of the egg. If the breeder wishes to select 
eggs for hatching cock birds, let him pick those having the dimple imme- 


-diately on the top of the epg; and if for hens, let him choose those eggs 
side. 


with the dimple to the one I have been assured by those who have ob- 
served this peouliarity in the marking of egge, that no better method osa 
be adopted to insure a hatch of the sex most to be desired. The 


process 
_ at least a simple and cheap one, and I offer my information as I have it.” 
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PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOLOGY. 


BY J. P. STOCKWELL. 


Purenotocy is the physical soience of mind, 
the brain being an index of the diversified peculi- 
arities of the mentul principle. 

Nature is composed of certain attributes und 
relations, each of which is perceived or recog- 
nized by a distinct dvpartment of the mental prin- 
ciple; thereby giving rise to what phrenologists 
denominate organs of the brain. Faculties are 
those mental principles or fanctions which cor- 
respond to the several organs of the physical brain. 
In other words, faculties are mental powers; 
organs, their corresponding physical instruments, 
through which they become manifested. 

One attribute of Nature is /orm—another, size 
—another, co/or, eto. ; and so with the brain, or 
mind. One faculty or organ we denominate 
Form—another, Size—and so on; because each 
mental faculty must correspond to the same 
attribute in Nature, as Form, Size, Weight, 
Motion, Music, ete. 

The inevitable conclusion, therefore, is that 
there must be as many distinot faculties of mind 
and organs of the brain as there are distinct 
attributes in the system of Nature. 

The mind is composed of faculties—and the 
brain, of organs, because Nature herself is con- 
stituted of distinct attributes or principles, us 
being, motion, forms, colors, eto. But if, instead 
of these distinctions in Nature, sbe was a system 
of perfect monotony or sameness, then the whole 
miad would ba as one facnlry, and the brain as u 
single organ, instead of being complex as Phre- 
nolozy declares or demonstrates it to be. 

Faculties or organs are distinct—have dofinite 
limits in the cranium, for the same reason that 
Naturo's attributes are perfectly distinct. 

Are not the attributes Form and Size perfectly 
distinct with respect to each other? Form is one 
thing ; size, another ; color, another—there is no 
blending of one into the other. So with the piire- 
nology—one organ has as definite an existence 
from another as one attribute of Nature is dis- 
tinct from another, and why not? 

Indeed, the phrenology ia a prototype of Nature 
—organ or faculty for attribute or principle of 
Nature; and therefore we must look to the oon- 
stitution of external life nnd being to find a solu- 
tion to the philosophy of Phrenology. 

Lavanna, 0. 
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« Bustess Revivina:—We are happy to see 
that business is again reviving. Our, people 
who at first regarded the issue of the war 
with some doubt and misgivings, have come to 
the conclusion that the country is becoming 
safer every day; and are plucking up courage 
enough to let their money go out from its 
hiding-place once more. The conrequence is 
a revival of business; one man's example 
starts another, so that in a very short time our 
merchants, mechanics, and artisans will be at 
thelr work again as diligently as ever, This 
will help very much to blunt the sharp edge of 
war, and instead of being gloomy and anxious 
spectators of the fight, we shall be doing 
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something toward insuring the success of our 
brave army. He who runs may read the signs 
of returning prosperity, so plain are they, and 
not the least significant evidence of the fact we 
have above stated, may be found in the in- 
creasing number of new business advertise- 
ments. There is no surer index to the bùsi- 
ness of a community than the columns of a 
daily paper published in it. When it is 
prosperous, everybody else is doing well, and 
the reverse is equally true, 


oo ooo 
POSTAGE ON THE JOURNAL. 


We ore informed by a subscriber that the new 
postmaster of his place charges more postage on 
the Jounnav than be has formerly paid, and he 
asks us to publish the legal postuge. 

On the Puxenotocican Journal, any distance 
in the United States, California, Oregon, and 
Washington Territory included, the postage is six 
centa a year, if paid in advance for the year, at 
the office where reerived, not in New York, or one 
cent a number, which is twelve cents a year, if 
paid on receipt of each number. 

The postage on the Warer-Cure Journau is 
the same. 

To Canada and other British North American 
Provinces, the postage is the samo—six cents a 
your, payable in New York instead of at the office 
where received. Subscribers in the Provinces will 
therefore send six cents in addition to their sub- 
scription, to pay postuge to the lines. 


To Correspondents, 


J. W. W.—It would afford me great plessure to 
seo in the Joumxal the phrenological character of (May. 
Webster, Calboun, and Burritt, the learned biacksmith; 
also, whether a certain Yoraticn will change or modify we 
tempérament uf an Individual, 


Ana, We frequently have letters asking why we do not 
publish such men as you mention, but, of course, such in- 
Quiries come from persons who have not read the Joves 
RAL, us Many have done, from the beginning. Clay wo 
published In 1842, Burritt in 1589, Webster, Calhoun, and 
others, from 1-39 lo (543, Were wo to re-publish these to 
accommodate new readers, the old subseribers might cm- 
plain that we were keeping our pages in the Jounnan 
Miled wh topics not interesting to themselves, since ia 
thelr Ales they have the same matter, When we publish- 
ed Clay, Webster, Calhoun, and others of their ern, they 
were in the Nush and glow of their efforts and achleve- 
monte; now We pu su euch men as Scott, McClellan, 
Banks, Bishop Hughes, and o hers, whose connection with 
the Incidents and intercats of the day tend to mako them, 
We thiuk, more valuable to the render than patriots of a 
former geueratlon could be, Nevertheless, we may at 
some futuré time think proper lo Insert occnslonally come 
portraits of the distinguished men referred to, for the beu- 
efit of the rising generation. 

You, a change of occupation will modify the temper- 
ament. 

A. J. M.—What physical and mental peculiari- 
ties would you ascribe to a emp rament in which the 


Biljous aud Lymphatic temperaments decidedly predomt- 
unth over the — aod Songnine? * 


Aus, The mental prealisritics which we would ascribe 
fo such a person would depend upon the shape of bis 
heal. The physical qualities which such a temperament 
Indivates nre tonghoras and moderation, endurance and 
coolness; and, with a well-balanced head, theas qualities 
‘would be exhibited in the mental manifestation When 
highly aroused, the person would oxhibit great foree, but 
it would require much excitement to cali him vut 


E S.— Ves, wo shall be glad to hu ve you write 
articles for the Jogas at. 
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THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


A personar inspection of the hippopotamus 
may be had, for the present, ut Barnum's famous 
Museum, in this city, where one is being exhibited, 
a protty fair likeness of which we. give above. 
This animal was captured on the Nile, 2,000 miles 
above Cairo. 

We hava frequent o unities of seeing many 
of the huge animals of foreign countries, but those 
who neglect the present opportunity to see s live 
hippopotamus, can judge of their chances of ever 
sering one from the fact that this is the first one 
seen nlive in America, and none were exhibited in 
Europe since the time of the Emperor Gordian III., 
in Rome, in the third century, until 1850, when 
one was presented to the British Zoological So- 
ciety, by order of Abba Pasha. Viceroy of Egypt 
It arrived io London in May, 1850, at which time 
it was supposed to be only about ten months old— 
it was then seven feet long and six ond a half feet 
girth in he middle of the body. It is still compar- 
atively young, and has not attained its full growth, 


The hip us is found in its native state 
inhabiting Afrida. By the colonists of the Cape 
of Good Hope it is generally termed the sea-cow,. 


The average length of the male from the end of 
the nose to the tip of the tail (the latter being 
about a foot long) is fourteen feet, but they have 
been known to be much larger Tue girth is 
nearly equal to the length, and the height at the 
shoulders between five and six feet; the aperture 
of the mouth is about two feet wide, and the tusks 
are more than a foot long. The body is in form 
between that of an over fed pig and a fattened ox, 
and supported by four short stout limbs. The 
nose is broad and truncated, and the nostrils, on 
the end and c:pnble of protrusion so that the 
animal may breathe when ull the body is under 
water, may be closed during submersion. Ita eyes 
are prominent, and adapted for use either under 
or out of water. The color, when the skin is dry. 
is a reddish gray. brownish on the back and 
lighter beneath ; under water the colors arc various 
shades of olue. The female is smaller than the 
male and is lighter colored. They spend most of 
their time in water, lolling atwut in a dreamy 
manner, frobeking like or wallowing 
like n hog. They trequentiy pass all day in the 
ocean near the mouths of rivers. They come on 
land chiefly in night, and eat the soft succulent 

on the banks, Though clumsy on land 
their motions in the water are graceful and rapid. 
They are gregarious, and both sexes delight to 
congregate at all seasona of the year in small 
horda, They can remain under water walking on 
the bottom of rivers for some time. They are 
generally playful, peaceful, and inoffensive when 
undisturbed, but savage when nasailed or wounded. 
Its sagacity, though inferior to the elephant, is 
considerable, 

They are hunted for their flesh, which resembles 
pork; for the speck or layer of fat just under the 
skin; for their teeth, which are valuable as articles 
of trade; and for their tough skin, which is made 
into shields, und helmets, and whips Their vorac- 
ity is very great. For further informutivn relative 
to this animal, referenco may be had to“ Apple- 
tons A aud to the works of Cumming, 
Audersson, Livingston, and other travelers. in 
Central and Southern Africa. / 
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Apvertisements intended for this Journal, to 
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fore the 10th of the month previous to the one In which 
{hoy are to appear, Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 
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Tur INDEPENDENT. 
PUBLISHERS NOTICES, 
ETT GREAT PREMIUM, ae 


WE HAVE CONCLUDED AN ARRANGEMFNT by 
whicb we now offer to any old subscriber a Premium of a 
copy of 

WEBSTER'S ABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 
Connting-Ilouse Edition, containing nearly five hundred 
pagea, tor the name of every new subsceibor fur oue year 
sent us With two dollars, Tne price of the Dictionary 
aloe at the bonk-stores is $150 The book will be do- 
livered at our office, or be sent by express as desired. 
We are happy W gay thar +e shall be able to send or ne- 
liver this premium dmimedivfely on rere of the order, 
with the monry, ue the Abridged Edition of Webster can 
be manufactured much tester than bis very large Una- 

i > Pictorial Quarts.” Every family now receiving 
The Tnslepend-nt anould have a copy of Webster's Die- 
tienary, The name of one new subseriber scot tis with 
$2 wil) eure the receipt ot thla Invaluanle book (Abridged 
Ealuon) as a present. Redor, send usyour order, 


A GREAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS. 

An ron who will send to the office of THE INDE- 
PENDENT the names of five new subscribers for one 

eur, or one new aubseriber for five year, with Ten Dni- 

re (beling two dollars a year for each subscrip jon), will 
receive as a gift a huudsome copy of 
WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 
Pictorial Edition, containing teen hundred engraved II- 
lustre tivns, 

This Is the best Hen of the best Dictionary of the En- 
glish language. Its price at the book-atorea is eix dollara 
end a baf. very farmer should have a copy in his 
house, every merchant in bie store, every lawyer in bia 
office, every minister in los study, Nobody can afford to 
be without Webater’s Dictionary, Ask five of your frends 
to subecrite for THE INDEPENDENT for one yeur, or 
one friend to subscrine for Ave years, and you will receive 
this beauliful volume as a free gift 
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BOYTN TON Ss [IMPROVED SELF- 
Clearing, Self. Pact ing. Gas- Tight Ventilating FURNACE, 
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Four sizes, Nos. 8, 9, 10. 11. Patented August 22, 1554. 
Adupted to all classes of Public aud Private Buildings: 

The above Pirnace bas now heen thoroughly tested for 
the Inst five years in nearly all parte of the United States 
sud Been Provinces, and is now admitted to be unrival- 
ed in point of power, durability, economy, simplicity, and 
ali those qualites so dental In a Iot Alr Furnace, 

The provision mate ta this Furnier for the aclf clearing 
of the radinvor, and the velf-pack'ng of the Joints, are two 
vers wrong polota i ite favor above overy other furnuce 
in the market. Another very important feature of this 
Furnace fs found In tho mne number of Jolats, ther po- 
sition, and the manner of thelr construction, By referring 
to the above cut, it will be seen the only Joints are those 
where the radiator connects with the beds, aod the body 
whh the pot. and these are so far below the top of the ra- 
dintor as lo bo free fropi pressure, Those joinis are park- 
ed inside and Oot and ore made perfectly gaâ-tight The 
form of these cestings Is euch, that they are not in the 
least Hable 10 crank, and they are made thicker than wny 
furnace to the marker, II te also very low, which is an- 
her groat recommendation for it, especially when set in 
low ceilara. 

Tins Furnace ia well sdapted to the nee of Bitaminows 
Coal, and has been shecessfally Introduced nt the Weat 
the past three years. We are prepared to Gill orders for 
them al short pollee, 

RICHAT-DSON, BOYNTON & O^, 
260 Canal-st., a few duors east of Broadway, New York. 


FOWLER AND WELLS’ JOURNALS. 
Enlarged and Improved. Price not Increased. 
Postmastors, Clergymen, Teachers, and others are ro- 
quested to act as Agents and get Clube fer our Journals; 
THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 
A GUIDE TO HEALTH. 


These Journals commence Now Volomes with July, 
and have been enlarged, giving now In each 


24 Pages Monthly, instead of 16. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single copy. monthly, one yr. $i 00 
Ten copies, to separate midre ses, if desired.....,... 500 


Any petah sending Five Dollara for ten coples will bo 
entitled to a~ extra copy co Add Mx cents a year 
for each subseriber in the British Provinces to pay Post- 
age. Speciucos sent Ireo. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
S Broadway, New Tork. 


Agents wanted everywhere, to sell onr publications 


Bend for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 


A New Edition of 
How to GET A PATENT. 


This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
bas 2 a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 


New Patent Law Entire, 
in which many important changes have been 


malle. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
Fowixyr AND WELLS, 
808 Brondway, New York. 
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TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- 
PEECHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repaired, and warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 


ex 

n JONNS & CROSLEY'S 

AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 
For Cementing Wood, Leather, Gloss, Ivory, Porcelain, 
China, etc., otc. The only article of the kind ever pro- 
duced which ts not affected by water. 
Waoirsace Warenouse: 
78 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. 
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Free and Waran- 
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House axp Hm Diseases, By Robert Jennings... 
Aqutoruronan Curmmtuy, By Jas, F. W. Johnston 
Curmistey IN its APPLICATIONS TO AOBICCLTURE 
AND PNYSIo Or debe betete . 
Dann ow THe Deng, or CATTLE. 
Coowrey Lire BY Corriann............ 
Noxtn Ameeioas Lyascta By B. Jaeger.. 
Uses axo Apvuses or Aig. By Griseom.... 
ANNUAL Reamren yor 186. By J. J Thomaa.. 
Every Man Hrs Own Lau .... 
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Propagation, Plan 


or S = 


vation, % 
Carreuisu oF Cumweter 
Domestic axp Ons aMentan Poutrur. With sixty- 
five origine! Portrait 


= 


By mali, post- pal, on receipt of price, 
FOWLEE AND WELLS, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Epvcator.—Dervorep 10 


Enveation, and the MENTAL, Monat, and Puvaican De- 
velopment of Man. Every teacher should read it, Every 
youns man and woman shold read it, Every physician, 
preacher, and stadunt shouid read it It aims to make 
men wiser, henlthfer, and better, Ita cireulation haa bren 
inereased by ee hundre/ additional anbacribers since the 

lawe ‘The next number will be eolarged and im- 
proved every way. Pattished twice a month, at 61 00 a 
your in advance. Address 


REV. A. R. HORNE, Quakertown, Pa. 


Baker, Surru & Co., Sore Pro- 


eters and Manufacturers of BAKER'S SIMPLIFIED 
APPARATUS, for Warming and Ventilating Private 
Dwellings, eic, by Low Pressure Steam. 
N Descriptive Pamphiets furnished gratultonsly on 
application, 


GAB AND STEAM FITTING AND 
REPAIRING, 


Only Manufactory and OMce— Nos. 180 and 183 CENTRE 
BTREET, New York. 


By mall, 8 centa. 
Our Farm or Four Acres, 
AND THR 
MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


NEW 
Etectro-Gatyanic BATTERY, 


ORLEREATED FOR THR OURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISUASES, 
WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION, 
Puten, $10, 
FOWLER AND WELL8, 
88 Broadway, New York. 
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How to Risk IN THE Worx. 


—Young men should be temperate, active, courteous, 
prompt, careful. persevering, honorabte, honest, reepect- 
ful, generous, aud should thoroughly * Know Themselves.” 
Phrenology teaches self-knowledge, and with it all the 
Christian graces, together with the modus operands of 
rising in the world. 

Hon. Horace Many says: “I look upon Phrenology as 
the guide to Philosophy and the handmald of Chriatianity. 
Whoever disseminates true Phrenology is a public bene- 
factor.” 

Rev. Hanny Warp Brecner says: “If a man wishes 
to know practically what he is made u of; if a man 
wishes a knowledge of human nature for definite practical 

nrposes, there is no system which wil! ald him in aequir- 
p that knowledge like tho system ot Phrenology. Prac- 
tical inetructtona, with written descriptions of character, 
given daiiy by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, Now York. 


FOR 
HOME IMPROVEMENT. 


HOW TO W RITE; 
A Nr Pooxer MANTAL or COMPOSTTION AND LETTER- 
RITIXG. Just the thing for everybody who writes 
Buarxess LETTERS, Love LETTERS, 
FA MIV LETTERS, Norrs anp CARDS, A 
FRIENDLY LETTERS, NEWSPAPER ÅBTIOLES 5 


or anything else. No young man or young woman In the 
country can afford to be without this popular and indie- 
pensable little manual. Price 80 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


How TO TAI. K; 
A New Poorer MANUAL or Convegsation AND DEBATE. 
Exceedingly useful to every one who would talk— 


CORREOTLY, Ix Denatino Soctery, 
FLUENTLY, AND At PUBLIO Mrerines, 
ELOQUENTLY; ON ALL Oocastons. 


Probably no work in tho English language contains 80 
much useful matter on this subject, In so small a space; 
an interesting book to read. Price 80 c.; muslin, 50 cts. 


How tro BEHAVE; 


A New Pocxyr Manvat or RRPUBLIOAN ETIQUETTE AND 
Gore To Corzxcor PTason AI. Uanrrs, If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 


At Home, IN ConvERSATION, 

Ar A Parry, In TRAVELING, 

At CHURCH, In THR Company or LADIES 
Ar TABLE, Ix Covrtsuir. 


This is the book you want. The Mirror pronounces this 
“the most complete thing of the kind we have ever seon.” 
A standard work on manners. Price the same. 


How tro Do Bust- 


wess; A Nsw Poowst Manual of Practical Affairs, and 
Guide to Success in the various Pursuits of Life. Indis- 
ponsahle— 

In tne Counttna-Room, Fos THE CLERK, 

In Tog STORE, For THE APPBENTION, 

On tre Fax, For rue FARNMTR-Bor, 

EVERYWHERE, Fos aLL Bustnesa Man. 

Tt teaches how to choose a pursnit, how to educate one’s 

self for It, and how to follow li with certain success. Same. 


«How to Write,” « How to Talk,” “How to 
Behave,” and “ How to Do Businces,” in paper 
covers, 61 00, or bound in one large, handsome 
gilt volume, prepaid by post, for $1 50. 


Address, FOWLER & WELLS, 
808 Broadway, Now York. 


Aaxzwts and Booxseiees, fn every neighborhood, may 
do well by engaging iu tho sale of the New Ianp-Booxs. 
— —— — — 


Tue PHRENOLOGICAL Bust, 


deslgned especially for Learners; showing 
the exact location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one to study the science withont an 
zustrucior. Jt may be packed and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 
to any part of the world. Price, including 
box for pucklug, only @1 25. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
À cast made of plaster of Park. the size of the human head 
on which the exact location of cach of the Phrennlogical 
Organs ts represented, fully developed with all ine divisions 
and claasificatlona. These who can not obtain tue services 
of a professor may learn. in a very sbort time, from thie 
model bead, the whole science of Pprenology, 0 far as the 
ocations of the Organs are concerned.” V. T. Daily dun. 


Now WITHIN REACH OF ALL. 


qer 


ATED. _ 
CELEBR GISELE S 


SEWING MAGHINES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Agencies in all the principo! Gies and Towns in the 
Unit-d Sates. 

The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now manofacturing, and have on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent salesrooms, machines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Stlich, of the same patterns and ut the same prices ns their 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines, thus affardirg 
tho public the advantage of comparing the atitencs of the 
two trading machines and exercising their own Judgment 
as to thetr respective merits. This is the only cOmpany 
that manufactures both kinds of machines, and therefore 
the only one that con offer this privilege to the purchaser. 


Grondz L. Cannon, DEALER IN 


HOT AIR FURNACES, Portaste HEATERS, WATER 
AND Steam IIA TIN APPARATUS Krrchz AND Laux- 
Dry Ranges, REGISTERS, VENTILATORS ETC. REPAIRS 
For THE RAPPowAM Ranges AN Fuswaces. No. 54 East 
1811 BTRERT, BETWEEN BroaDwaY AND UNIVERSITY 
Prace, New York. 12. 


$5 Savep.—$1 27 Procurss 


Post-Parp SussontnkRs. Patent Press and Book for 
copring business letters instantly and porfec‘ly. 
holesato Agents and Canvassers wanted. 
For partlenlars, address, with stamp, 


ot J. H. ATWATER, Providence, R. I. 


THE PhONOGRAPIIC TEACHER. 


A Complete Systematic Instructor In the Art of Phouog- 
raphy. or Shor-IIund. 

bia book explains in a manner eaally understood, the 
principles of Phouography, and to impari thorough matruc- 
tion in the art without the aid of an oral teacher. Pho- 
nography la me most simple and natural short-hand ever 
invented. By tho aid of it any one can easily write oul a 
speech, or a sermon. as it is being delivered. Phonog- 
raphy is a highly useful acquirement to any young man, 
no matter what business he may select. Prepaid by mall, 
for 45 cents, by 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


A REMARKABLE Book. 


Hirs rowarp Puystoal Pearection; or, The Philoso- 
phy of Human Beauty: showing How to Acquire and 
etaln Bodily Symme ry, Health, and Vigor, Secure 
Long Life, and Avoid the Iufrmitics and Deformities of 

Age. By D. H. Jacques. 

This is an original and deeply interesting work, replete 
whh wonderful facts and Important deductions, and pre- 
senting many novel applicauons of tbe highest trutns of 
Physiolozy, 1 Mental Science, and Esthetics to 
Human Physical Improvement. Our author is nu quack, 
but an earnest and sincere disciple of Science, and it is in 
the light of a rational Philosophy, and not in a spirit 
of cburlatanism, that he here shows us how the phys- 
lcal regeneration of the race may be brought about—now 
man may become strong, active, efivient—in a word, 
manly ; bow women may re] ice in the fullness of health 
aud freshness, and adorn herself with all tho charms which 
properly belong to her sex; and bow the child, well-born 
and weil-matured, may gruw up into the ripened beauty 
of perfect manhood or womannood. Everybody sbould 
read the book, tor everybody is (or should be) deeply in- 
terested in tho Momentovus topics so boldly and at the same 
ume so chaately and delicately viscueced in it; but, while 
it commends Itself tu all. tt has especial claims upon the 
attention of woman, whether maiden, or wie and mother. 

Illustrated with more han twenty plates, and numerous 
wood: cuts 

A new edition is now ready. Price 61. 
* FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 


EDUCATION UOMPLETE. — CoN- 


TAINING Physlology, Animal and Mental; Memory and 
Intellectual Improvement, and Self Culture and Perfection 
of Character, With Illustrations. One large volume. 
Price 62 FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York, Publishers. 

“t golf. Made, or Nevor Made,’ is the motto of the anther. 
Tals is a capital work, and, lu our opinion, tbe beet of the 
kind ia the English language. No Individual can read a 
page of it wlinout beiug improved tberehy. We wish It 


were In the hands of very young man and woman in 
eee common School Journal. 5 
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NEW EDITION. 


Anatomical and Physiologica! 


PLATES. 

By R. T. TRALL, M.D. Price $12, 

These plates were prepared expressly for lecturers and 

teachers, as well as for students. They represent all of 

the organs and principal structures of tho human body ta 

aitu, and of the size of life. Every famfy onght to have 

a set, and every man, woman, and child ought to be famie 

Har with the wonderful structures and functions which 

they so admirably illustrate. There are six in the set, as 
follows: 


The Heart and Lungn.—No. 1 prescnis a front view 
of the lungs, heart, stomach, liver, gall-bladder, laryn 
thymus and parotid glands. common carotid arteries an 
Jugular vein ; aleo of the princi 1 portions of the bowels, 
aud cawi or omentum. jured as in Life. 

Dissections.—No. 2 is a complete dissection of the 
heart, exhibiting ita valves und cavities, and the courae of 
the blood. Tne large arerics and veina of the heart lunes. 
and neck are diep:ayed, with the windpipe and itas bron- 
chial ramifications; also the liver with tta un- bindder and 
ducts; the pancreas; the kidneys with thelr ureters aud 
blaod-vessels; the descending aorta, or large artery of the 
chest and abdomen, with its brunches into the right and 
left iliac arteries; the ascending veva cava, or grent vein of 
the abdomen and thorax; the uterus and ita appendagra— 
ovaries, fallopian tubes, round and broad ligaments, ete. 

Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view of the brain, 
heart, Jungs, liver, howels, uterus, and bladder. Also the 
various subd! visions of the hase of the brain, with the wholo 
length of the spinal cord. showing the origin of all the cere- 
bro-spinal nerves. Very useful to physicians, phrenolo- 
gists, tenchera, lecturers, and others. 

The Eye and the Ear.—No. 4. The anatomy of the 
eye and ear, representing the arrangements of the minute 
biood-veasels, nerves, and otber atructures concerned iu the 
fanctions of sreing and hearing. Beautifully colored. 


Digeation.—No. 5. The alimentary canal complete 
exhibiting tho exact size, shape and arrangements of the 
structures especially concerned in digestion, e., ihe 
mouth. throat, tongue, esophagus, stomach, small aod large 
inteatines, with the liver, gali-bladver, and the biliary 
ducts; also the internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of the lacteal absorbents and 
glands, thoracic duct, and thelr connections with the tho 
racic arteries and veina, Colored to represent Life. 


Cirealation—Skin.—No. 6. The lobes of the Inngs 
and cavities of the heart, valves, ete., with the large vesaets 
of the circulation ; also a minute dissection of the structures 
of the skin—the eehaceuus follicles, sweat glands, etc.—e t- 
hibiting the extent and Iniportance of the great depnral 
ing function of the surface. The most natural and best 
ever made. 


Every lecturer, teacher, and physician should have a set. 
Price for the whole set, beautifully colored aud mounted, 
sis We do not sell single plates. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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Reporters’ PONOGRAPHIO Boogs. 


Hon. T. N. Bextoy eatd, * Had PHoxo.aspny been known d) years 
Ago, JE would have BATED BE 70 YRABS HAND LABOR" 
The Reporter's Manual, to follow the Phon. Teacher 62 
Manun) uf Phonography. Exerc’sinterpax’d. Pitman 60 
Reporter's Companion. Guide to Verbatim hod atl | 
Phonographic Teacher. A Treatise on Tench'g Poon. 
History of Shorthand In the Revoritng Stylo .. „ W 
Phonographic Reader. Compamon to P non Mannal 25 


Now Manners Book. Corresponding style.......... W 
Phonographic Teacher for Beginners. By Webster, 45 
American Manual of Phouogruphy. By Longley... 50 
Phonographic Copy Book, with Mororou Covers.... DO 
Blank Copy Book, Rulod, without Cover 10 


The American Phon-ue Dictonary. By Smalley... 4 00 
The Book of Praluis in Reporting Style. By Piunan 1 00 
The ahove books wili be sent, prepaid, by return of tbe 
Firat MAIL. on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, aus Broadway, New York. 


A Dozen Reasons 


WHY EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


1. Because it teaches you how to recover Health. 
Because lt teaches you how to avoid Disease. 
Beowuee lt antolds the true science of Human Life. 

It explains the Laws and Conditions ot Health. 

It cables you to dispense with all Drug Medicines. 
It evables you In m St cases to be your own Paysician. 
Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things 

It tends to the correction of all Injurious babita 

Is inflacnce in society Is in all respecta Reſormatory. 

10, Its teachings benefit everybody and lajure no one. 

11. It advocates the only possible basis for the enduring 
protperity and improvement of the Human Race. 

19. Because it was the first Jonrnal in the world to bring 
before the people a knowledge of the true or Hygienle 
Byetem of tne Ilealing Art. 

Pontisned monthly for 61 a year; ten coples for 81. 

AGENTS WANTED. Specimens sont on application. j 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, Now York. 
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READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 


WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires only to be nalled down. 


HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. Put upon 


rolts and shipped to all parts of the country. 


EF” Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mall. 


GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING COMPANY, 
28 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 


setting forth all the strong and weak 


HH HH | polnts of character and disposition, 
Ht HH | what to encourage and what to re- 
Te |e 

HH HH Will Aid Young Men 
HH HH 


HHHH HHHH Just starting in life, who are full of 
zoal, etrongth, aud courage, and yet 


EE EX | have little experience 
Ee Es ing thei 
E Se In Governing their Passions, 
ge and bringing thelr moral and intel- 
KE EF | lectual powers into the ascendant, 
EE EK | thereby qualifying them for 
AK Selecting Proper Pursuits, 
z or in which their abilities can be used to 
A AA the beat advantage, and their defects 
AAAAA moet effectually overcome, thus secur- 
A 11 ing the best results of their efforts, 
aia A And Gaining Honor and 
Happiness, 
DDDDDDD These examinations are given ver. 
DD DD | bally, with all the candor and falthſul- 
DD DD nees of confidential communications, 
DD Dp and, whon destred, 
DD DD m 2 PEPY" 
DD DD Full Written Descriptions 
DDDDDDD 
; are made, accompanied by a book or 
ohart with illustrations of the organs, 
l Pi Bang g large and small, with full instructions 
how to cultivate and direct every 
88888 faculty and emotion, 
888888 88886 
Sete: Seo" | By FOWLER & WELIS, 
88883 808 Broadway. 


SYRINGES. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 

We would call your particular 
attention to our improved Syr- 
inge, here illustrated, which is 
highly recommended by Pro- 
feesors in Medical Colleges, 
and has received encomiums 
from the Faculty and others 
who have examined, used it, 

and pronounced it the most perfect instrument 
of its kind ever introduced to the public. 

Persons subject to Constipation will derive 
great benefit from the daily use of this Syringe, 
and effect a radical oure of the difficulty, as well 
as avoid the constant use of Cathartics, which will 
afford only temporary relief, and debilitate, while 
the injection acts as an invigorant. 

All Instruments warranted to give 
perfect satisfaction. 

Price, $1 60. Prepaid by mail, $2. 

Twenty per Cent. discount, when ordered by 
the dozen. and to go by express or as freight. 

Extra Elastic Bulbs sent by mail for 60 cents. 
6 “ Tubes “ss s 25 «s 
FowxR AND WELLS, 


808 Broadway, New York. 


OFFIOE For PATENTS. 


Fow Ler and WELLS’ 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY 


Our patent business ta conducted by Mr. Thomas P. 
How (author of the well-known and popular synopsis of 


patent law, How to Get a Patent”), aided by an able and 


experienced corps of assistants, both at home and abroad. 
ELEYEN yours of experience on the part of Mr. How) in 
the business, and the residence at Washington of an emi- 
nently enreful and efficient examining agent, formerly em- 
ployed in the United States Patent Office, and familiar 
with {ts details, enable us to offer to inventors unusual 
facilities for the trausaction of thelr business. When it u 
considered that a patent of ordinary value fe worth sev- 
eral thousands of dollars, it Is unnecesaury to say that the 
eareful management of an application therefor ia a matter 
Of great importance to tho inventor, especially when it is 
knowa that hundreds of applications are rejected entirely 
in consequence of not being properly prepared and pre- 
sented. To peiform this service tn a manner safe to the 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and understanding of mechanical action, 
years of experience and carcful deliberative consideration. 
Our patent business has been under its present manage- 
ment since tho latter part of the year 1506, durlog which 
time it bas increased to several times us previous magnl- 
tude, and a large portion of it lately has consisted of Cases 
involving severa conterts. and the discussion and solution 
of difficylt and untrodden quest:ona of patent la w, both in 
the Patent Office and before the Judges of the United 
States Ctreuit Court. 


ADVICE IN REQARD ro TUR Novecry AND PATANTABIL- 
ITY OF AN INVENTION 
is given free of charge upon reccipt of sufficient descrip- 
tion and eketch or model, In a majority of cases our 
knowledge of previous inventions enables us to giro satie- 
factory information to inventors without the expense of 
special search. Š 
PERRLIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


are, however, made in cases which involve considerable 
doubt, tor the usaal fee of five dollars, except in cases of 
extreme and nousual co | plication and difficulty, These 
examinatious are carefully made and elaborately re- 
Ported. 

AFPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


are prepared by us with great care, vot only to obtain a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
abai have been secured. Particular attention is paid to 


APPEALS AND INTRHFERENCES, 


and difficult and contested cases of ovory clase. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollars. Many e whicb 
dave been refused either from the want of proper present- 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the departimen 
might with skilltul management by au experience: 
solicitor be prosecuted to a successful isaue—a fact whieh 
is proved by constant experience. 
pplications for extensions and relasaes, additional im- 

rovements aud caveats, promptly and carefully at- 

nded to. 

Centrally located in our commercial metropolis, and 
having an able and experienced agent at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, we are able to offer more than usual facilities for 
the transaction of business ia this country in relation to 
patents; While onr arrangements abroad cnable us to so- 
eure forelgo patents on the most satisfactory terms. Our 
present arrangements are such that we nope for the future 
to keep pace witb the demands of the publio for our ser- 
vices, and it shall be onr purpose to attend with care and 
promptoess to the wants of inventors, Commnnjeadons in 
reference to inventions, patents, or patent law carefully 
considered and promptly attended to, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New Tork. 


EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 


Tue RIGHT Worp IN THE Ricar 


PLACE: A Pooxrr Dictionary or Son Tus, Tron- 
NICAL Tams, ASBEEVIATIONS, FOREIGN Puarases, ete., 
_ ete, with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speak er who would say exactly what he means, and 
nelther moro nor lese, and say it inthe best way. Price, 
80 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT.—ACTIVE, INTEL- 
LIGENT YOUNG MEN, wlio have been thrown ont of 
situations by tbe war, can bear of EMPLOYMENT which, 
by proper efforts, can be made rofitable, hy addressing 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 68 Broadway, New York, 


Tre New Hypropatuto Faw 
PHY8ICIAN—A Medical Adviser and Ready Prescı 
with references to the Nature, Causes, Prevention, 
Treatment of Diseases, Accidents. and Casualties of « 
kind; with a Gtossary, Table of Contents, and In 
the whole Illustrated with nearly Three Hundred En; 
ings and Ovlored Froptispieces. By Joel Shew, | 
One large Volume of $20 pages, substantlallv bour 
hbrary style. Published by FowLeg anp WELLS 
Broadway, New York. Tols great work containa: 

I. ANatomicat, PrrstotoatcaL, amp Hyorento 
SEUTATIONS, IIIustratod with numerous engravings. 

II. Tre Nature or Diexase, Phystologtoally anc 
thologically considered; Rules for Mauagement ii 
Bick-room. 

III. A Description of the various Diseases to whic 
Human Boy is subject, with methods of Paevantior 
Cres, on Hydropathic Principles, 

IV. Management or Wounps, Heworensogs, F 
TORES, DISLOCATIONS, Scape, Burns, Porsonina, 
oiher Physicat Calamities. Illustrated. 

V. Tua Dszassa or FexaLss, with Advice and E 
tions for Homs TRearwert concerning Menstru: 
Pregnancy, Chitdbirth, and the Management of Infs 


VI. Tar WArnn-COnx Procrsses fully Hlustratod 
explained ; Temperature of Baths, and the Philosop 
the Action of Water upon the Human System. 

VII. Tur Errrore or AiR, Exenoiss, anD DIET, 
especial reference to the tresiment of chronic direns 

VIII. Toe Dave-Pracrice contrasted with Hydrop 
and Phystological Treatment. 

IX. Hyrpgoratuio Esran.isumente; thelr Loc: 
Formation, and Right Management. 


“The New Hydropathic Family Phystoian” is the 
elaborale and com pice popular work on the sul 
Every family ehould have a copy. 

Price, dchvered free, or with postage prepaid by 
only #2 50, The amount may be inciosed in a letter 
directed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 908 Broadway, New Yo 
ieee Agents wunted in every County 

0 es. 


Works on HEALTH. 


HYDROPATHIO ENCYCLOPEDIA. A Complete 
bystem of Tlydropatby and Hygiene, Illustrated 
with 300 cogravings, By R. T. Tralt, M.D........ i 

FAMILY PHYSICIAN, HYDBOPATUIC. By 

„Dr. Joel Shew. A new and invaluable work for 
home practice. Protusely slustrated............. 

CONSUMPTION: lu Causes, Prevention, and Cure 
by Water-Trvatment. By Dr. Shew.............. 

CHILDREN: their Hydropathic Management in 
Health and Disense. By br. S ber 

AL COOL AND THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN 
Tilustrat-d by a Diagram. By Prof. Youmana.... 

HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION: 
or, The Phil. sophy of Human Beauty; Showing 
How to Acquire and Retain Bodtly Symmetry, 
Health. and Vigor, Secure Long Life, aud Avoi 
tho Infirmities and Deformities of Age... 

WATER-CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE. An 
Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termina- 
tions of various Chronic Diseuses. By Dr. James 
M. Gul 

WATER AND VEGETABLE DIET IN SCROF- 
ULA, CANCER, ASTHMA, ete, By Dr. Lamb.. 

WATER-CURE IN EVERY KNOWN DISEASE. 
By Rausseo. Translated from the German 

DOMESTIC PRACTICE OF HYDROPA! HY, with 
fifteen engraved illustrations of imported subjects. 
from Drawings. By Edward Johnson, M. D. 

HOME BOOK OF HEALTH. By Dr. Alcott...... 

FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS OF 
PILLS. By Dr. Alco eee cee eceees 

THE LAWS OF HEALTH. By Dr. Alcott SF 

FIRESIDE GIFT. By Dr. Alcott... 

PHYSIOLOGY OF MAERIAGE By Dr. Alcott.. 

COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. By Dr. Alcott.. 

LETTERS TO A YOUNG PHYSICIAN. By 
James Jackson, M. D .. oe 
Sent by mail, pre-paid, on receipt of price. 

FOWLEE AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New Ye 


AN INFALLIBLE |] 


R Cheeks CIPE hed obtaining Roey Checks 
e uby Lips without tbe use of pai 
* "liotione, may be found in HINTS 
WARD PHYSICAL PERFECT 

Price, $1, by mail. 


FowLER AND WELLS, 308 Bro 
WAY, New Tork, are desirous of employing Young 
and Women in selling thoir Books, and eanvar si! 
thelr publications. Those adapted for the busines 
make good wages. For particulars, address as abov 
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FULTON'S FIRST PAY. 


Amone other anecdotes of the first experi- 
ments of Robert Fulton, the following is from 
the pen of R. W. Haskins, of Buffalo: 

„Some twenty years since, more or less for 
I can not fix the date with more certainty—I 
formed the acquaintance, on a steamboat 
on the Hudson River, of a gentleman who 
on that occasion related to me some incidents 
of the first voyage of Fulton to Albany, in 
his steamboat, the Clermont, which I had 
never met with elsewhere. 

“J chanced,” said my narrator, “to be at 
Albany on business when Fulton arrived there 
in his unheard-of craft, which every one felt 
s0 much interest in seeing. Being ready to 
leave, and hearing that his craft was to return 
to New York, I repaired on board and inquired 
for Mr. Fulton. 

I was referred to the cabin, and found there 
a plain gentlemanly man, wholly alone and 
engaged in writing.” 

„Mr. Fulton, I presume.“ 

tt Yes, sir.“ 

“ Do you return to New York in this boat?“ 

“ We shall try to go back, sir.” 

“ Can I have a passage down?“ 

“ You can take your chance with us, sir.“ 

“I inquired the amount to be paid, and after 
a moment’s hesitation, a sum, I think six 
dollars, was named. The amount in coin I 
laid in his open hand; and with an eye fixed 
upon it, he remained so long motionless that I 
supposed there might be some miscount, and 
said to him, ‘Is that right, sir?“ This aroused 
him as from a revery, and as he looked up at 
me, the big tear was brimming in his eye, and 
his voice faltered as he said, Excuse me, sir; 
but memory was busy as I contemplated this, 
the first pecuniary reward I have ever received 
for all my exertions in adapting steam to 
navigation. I Would gladly commemorate the 
event over a bottle of wine with you, but I am 
really too poor for even that just now; yet I 
trust we may meet again when this will not 


be so.“ 
oe Se oe 


Tue following decidedly original epitaph ap- 
pears on a tombstone, in the cemetery attached to one of 
our cities, The deceased was an engineer on the St. L., 
A. and C. R. R., and used to drive an engine famous for 
Us speed. Tue epitaph was written by himself previous 
to his death: 

“ My engine now is cold and still, 
No water does my boller fill; 
My coke affords its flame no more, 
My days of usefulness are o'er, 
My wheels deny their noted speed, 
No more my guiding hand they heed; 
My whistle—it has lost ils tone, 
Its shrill and thrilling sound is gono. 
My valves are now turowu open wide, 
My flanges, all refuse to guide; 
My clacks~ alas! though once so strong, 
Refuse their ald in the busy throng. 
No more I feel each urging breath, 
My steam is now condensed in death; 
Life’s railway o'er, each station passed, 
In death I’m stopped, aud rest at last,” 
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VENTILATION OF ROOMS. 


Tur ventilator consists of a pipe, which is open 
at the top, and is connected with the chimney flue 
at the bottom of the room, as seen in the cut. 

In rooms warmed hy stoves, the supply of pure 
air comes in at the windows and doors, and being 
colder than the air of the room, falls to the floor, 
as is represented in the cut by arrows without 
feathered ends; as this cold air comes in contact 
with the stove, the furniture, and persons in the 
rooms, it becomes rarefied and rises to the ceiling, 
as represented by the arrows with feathered ends. 
On its way up it becomes impure by the exhala- 
tions of our bodies and lungs, and, by the draft of 
the chimney, is drawn off from the upper part of 
the room down through the ventilator, and dis- 
charged into the chimney fiue at the bottom of the 
room. If it entered the flue at the top, it would 
destroy the draft of the stove. In a room occu- 
pied by from three to six persons, the pipe should 
be seven inches in diameter, if round; if oval (as 
in the cut), ten by five inches, with a seven-inch 
round pipe to connect it with the flue at the bottom 
of the room. If the room is larger, eleven by five 


and a half inches, connected with the flue by an 


eight-inch round pipe, is none too large. 

I have some thirty of them in operation, and 
none fail to do well. Some of them have been in 
use four years. 

A round tin pipe. seven inches in diameter, costs 
frum $2 50 to $3; if oval, about 84. 

All who have used it, prize it very highly. I 
think it a beiter ventilator than an open fire- place. 
It is not patented, and is free to all. 

In rooms warmed by a furnace, the ventilation 
should be from the bottom of the room, because 
the supply air being heated, rises to the top of the 
room before it is used. Davin Lyman, 

MIDDLEFIELD, Or., Aug. 28, 1861. 
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UNGRATEFUL CHILDREN. — An Eastern proverb 
which deelares that there are no ungrateful chil- 
dren, is nearer the truth than it appears. It is 
but another version of the Biblical maxim: Train 
up à child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it. The parent who 
does really train up a child in the way he should 
go, is the parent who truly deserves the gratitude 
of his child, and he is the enly parent who can 
hope to receive it in full measure. How many 
parents there are who, after indulging their chil- 
dren's every desire, are sincerely astonished to 
find them making no return of love and gratitude. 
Gratitude! For what should they be grateful? 
For an impaired digestion? For a will uncurbed ?~ 
For an appetite unregulated? For a heart cold? 
For a mind empty? For hands unskillful? For 
a childhood wasted? For the chance of forming a 
noble character lost? The-e are poor claims upon 
the gratitude of a child. Bring up your child so 
that, at mature age, he has a sound constitution, 
healthy desires, an honest heart, a well informed 
mind, good manners, and a useful calling, and you 


may rely upon his making you such a rich return 
of grateful affection as shall a thousand times re- 
pay you for the til and self denial which such a 
training costs No—thers are no ungrateful chil- 
dren, when there is anything to be grateful for. 


Epvcation.—Thewald thought it very unfair 
to influence a child's mind by inculcating any 
opinion before it should have come to years of 
discretion, and be able to choose for itself. I 
showed him my garden, and told him it was my 
botanic garden. How so?” said he, it is all 
covered with weeds.” Oh,“ I replied, “ that is 
because it has not yet come to its age of discretion 


and choice. The weeds, you see. have taken the 
liberty to grow, and | thought it unfair in me to 

rejudice the soil in favor of roses or straw- 
— Coleridge. 
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GEORGE NIXON BRIGGS. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
Tue late Governor Briggs had a predom- 


inance of the vital temperament. which gave 


a healthy constitution and a free supply of 
blood to the brain, and in his earlier days he 
had a fresh, almost florid countenance. He 
Was a mau of warmth, earnestness, and zeal, 
but these elements were tempered by pru- 
dence and by a harmonious balance of body 
and mind. Asa speaker he was earnest, and 
often pathetic, but he never lost the command 
of himself or his subject. 

His forehead was largely developed, indi- 
eating @ strong and practical understanding. 
He had a good memory of facts, and could al- 
ways command his knowledge when he most 
needed it. He had an excellent knowledge of 
character, understood mind and motive well, 
and knew how to adapt himself to the people 
in such a way as to call out from them that 
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which was good, and to suppress and check 


their opposing elements. He had a large de- 
velopment of Benevolence ; the portrait shows 
it, but the head itself indicated it still more 
distinctly. The great height of the head 
from the root of the nose indicates Benevo- 
lence, and as we trace backward to the middle 
of the tophead, we find Veneration to be large. 


He was profoundly 
religious and philan- 
thropical, had a strong 
desire to worship, 
aud to do good to 
God’s creatures. 

His Self-Esteem 
was rather low, and 
the dignity which he 
was able to evince 
arose more from mo- 
ral uprightness and 
intellectual compre- 
hension of his true 
position than from 
any feeling of arro- 
gance and personal 
pride. He was plain 
in his manners, sim- 
ple in his dress, open 
and direct in his style 
of expression, and 
always able to im- 
press people and 
meet them with that 
strong, friendly spirit 
which so distinguish- 
ed his character. Few 
men have lived to ac- 
complish so much as 
he, and been able to 

— — doit with so little op- 
position; and few men who have taken so bold 
astand as he on theside of justice and human- 
ity have lived and died with so few enemies. 
The organs in the side-head were not large, 
indicating frankness and an amiable temper. 
His desire for property was not very strong; 
still, through economy and uncompromising 
temperance, he was able, even in Washington, 
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to save the greater proportion of his salary, 
which laid the foundation of a considerable 
property. It was said of him. during his twelve 
years’ residence as a member of Congress, 
that the dissipations of Washington society 
never reached him. An energetic and efficient 
Temperance advocate, he let his light shine, 
and in the midst of temptation, before which so 
many strong men fall, he maintained his in- 
tegrity, and retired from that hot-bed of vice 
and dissipation untarnished. His head shows 
the friend, the honest man, the Christian, 
philanthropist. and the thinker, and from such 
a head we have aright to expect a character 
almost, if not quite, without blemish. His 
native State never had a purer patriot, a more 
upright man, more patriotic excculive, or a 
more unsullied judge. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


George Nixon Briggs was born in the town 
of Adama, in the county of Berkshire, on the 
12th of April, 1796. His father was a black- 
smith, who renred his family by the hard 
lubor of his hands. When George was seven 
years old, his father removed from Adams to 
Manchester, in the State of Vermont, where 
ba resided two years; from thence he re- 
moved to White Creek, Washington County, 
N. V., where he resided several years. At 
thirteen years of age George went to learn the 
trade of a hatter, and worked at it for three 
years, though in a very irregular manner, 
being the youngest person in the shop, and 
therefore the general drudge. Returning 
home, he went to an academy one year, which 
constituted his “education,” according to a 
much misapplied term. 

Ic September, 1813, he returned to his na- 
tive village in Berkshire, with nothing but a 
small trunk, slung on his back, containing his 
scanty stock of clothing. He soon entered 
the law office of Mr. Washburn, in Adains, 
and began the study of his chosen profession. 
He remained there one year, when he re- 
moved to Lanesboro’, in the same county, and 
studied laborivusly at his profession for four 
years, at the end of which time he was con- 
sidered qualified to commence practice as a 
Jawyer in the courts; and accordingly, in 
October, 1818, he was admitted to the bar of 
the Common Pleas. At this time he was 
twenty-two years old, and had been married 
six months before the completion of his studies. 

After having been admitted to the bar, he 
removed from Lanesboro’ to his native town 
of Adame, where he put out his sign and 
opened an office. He remained in Adams 
five years, at the end of which time his busi- 
ness wes such that he found it would he for 
his advantage to reside at the shire town of the 
county, and accordingly he removed again to 
Lanesboro’, where he lived until the spring of 
1842, when he removed to Pittsfield, where he 
lived till his death. In spite of his deficiencies 


in early education, hia nalural ncuteness, log- j 
ical powers, industry, und prepossessing man- | 
ners gave him an extensive law practice, and ea 


high reputation in the profession. 

In 1830 be was elected to Congress, and 
took his sent in the House of Representatives 
in December. 1831. 


Although at that time Berkshire was generally 
regarded ag a close district, such was the per- 
sonal popularity of Mr. Briggs, and the eatis- 
faction felt with his services, that he was con- 
tinued in his seat through six Congressional 
terms, until, in 1843, he was called to the 
gubernatorial chair of Mus-nchusetts. No 
man was more respected and esteomel in 
Washington, though he carried thither the 
sternest moral and religious principles of his 
New England nurture. He was for some 
time Chairman of the Post Office Committee, 
and did much for the cause of cheap postage. 
He was reputed to be one of the best pre- 
siding officers in the House, and was fre- 
quently called to the chair while the House 
sat in committee of the whole. 


He was chosen Governor of the Common- 
wealth in 1843, and was re-elected every year 
till 1851. He brought to the administration of 
this office the same broad and conscientious 
views, careful habits, untiring activity, and 
genial deportment which hud marked his 
whole public career. He was eminently suc- 
cessful, and it would take more room than we 
have to npare to enumerate all the useful 
measures with which he was identified, aud of 
which we are all reaping the benefits to-day. 
In 1852-53 Mr. Briggs was appointed one of 
the judges of the Court of Common Pleas, 
und continued on the bench until the courts 
were changed during the administration of 
Governor Banks. 


Since his retirement from public life, he had | 


quietly pursued the profession of law at Pitta- 
field, enjoy ing to an eminent degree the confi- 
dence of all who knew him, nud always ready 
to perform any service to mitigate human suf- 
fering, or to promote public virtue. He was, 
in the highest sense, A PHILANTHROPIC MAN. 
Every man, no matter where he lived or what 
his condition, was his NEIGRHRBROR— a man to be 
loved as he would love himself. This inherent 
benevolence of bis nature, attempered and 
expanded by the power of genuine Christian 
principle, nade his sympathies world-wide, 
while they were, at the sume time, as warm 
and as active in his family, in his neighborhood, 
and in his church, as though no broader sphere 
was embraced within their mission of love; 
and the suffering which was near by was not 
permitted to shut up his heart against that 
which was far off. 

Gov. Briggs was elected President of the 
Missionary Union, the largest and most im- 
portant of Baptist organizations, at the Cincin- 
nati annual meeting of 1847. His ability to 


He was but thirty-four | 
years of age when he entered Congress. 
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preside well was pre-eminent, and the con- 
sciousness on all sides that this ability was 
combined with the purest integrity, and tie 


largest inensure of practical good sense, gave 


his decisions the weight of oracles. No man 
ever appealed from them, however much ne 
muy have regretted that they were not more 
favorable to his side of the question. 

The death of a man whose sterling excl- 
lences have adorned so many conspicucus 
positions, in the State and in the Charch, 
through so many years of public service, is in 
every respect a great loss. But the influence 
of such a life as that of George N. Briggs can 
not die. So long us the youngest child that 
knew him lives, his name will live, to illustrate 
how beautiful is inflexible Christian principle. 
when combined with the best of practical 
every-day sense and a perfectly childlike ten- 
derness of heart. 

He died of no disease, but of a wound in- 
flicted by the necidemul discharge of a shot- 
gun, while obeying one of the generous im- 
pulses of his ruling passion, A neighbor's 
family, whose carriage had broken down near 


| his residence, needed help; and Gov. Briggs, 


finding that the broken carriage could not be 
made fit for immediate use, hastened to get his 
own. that he might himself convey the unfor- 
tunate family to their home. It was ore of 
those acts of kindness in which he delighted, 
But in hastily taking his overcoat from a closet, 
the gun was in some way made to discharge 
itself in his face and neck, fearfully lacerating 
both, and producing death. How inscrutable 
is the fact thut such a man should come to his 
end at such a time and in sucha way! But 
mysterious ns the Providence which ordered 
it might have seemed to him. he acquiesced in 
its wisdom; for when unable to speak a word, 
he wrote ona slate to his agonized wife. “ IT 
HAS COME; BE STILL AND KNOW THAT I am 
Gop!” He received the injury September 
4th, 1861, and lingered mi the 12th. when 
death relieved him from his sufferings. 
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A PRODUCTIVE LIFE. 


PART OF A LECTURE TO YOUNG PEOPLE, BY 
REV. J. L. CORNING, 


I soria suppose. in looking over the world, 
that God had constructed a smali fraction of 
mankind for beneficent purposes, and the large 
residuo for their own selfish ends. To see the 
utter obliviousness of most people in regard to 
the world’s uplifting, one would think that God 
had denied them any faculties suited to this 
high purpose, and had given all missions of 
beneficence to a small committee. Looking at 
great benefactors like Howard and Fry, you 
suppose that they had a certain get of natural 
endowments for doing good which most people 
have not. Now this is no such thing, and I 
believe there are thousands of men and women 
who, if in early life they had set about the cul- 
tivation of those faculties which are most 
available for men’s good, might have had as 
splendid a moral organization, and perhaps, too, 
done as splendid a work as Howard or Fry. 

But this is the radical fault with parental 
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education and self-culture, that they too mach 
ignore any mental qualities except those which 


pertain to personal thrift. And our bays fully 


understand that we expect them to lew iheir | 


way successfully through the world. and be 
the architects of their own fortunes; and this 
bread-and-butter consideration (for I can dig- 
uify it with no better terms) is, in the case of 
most people. from the very nursery, made to 
overtop and overshadow by its magnificence 
the idea of usefulness to the world. And the 
son of a rich man imbibes the idea with his 
mother’s milk, that to be poor is of all things 
the most disgraceful ; to walk out of his father’s 
frescoed drawing-room into a seven-by-nine,”’ 
with a rag carpet on the floor, were about 
equal for ignominy to going to State Prison. 
But to be a young gentleman of elegaat leisure, 
with nothing to do but go trouting, and hunt 
partridges and quail, and drive a fast horse, 
and die as little missed by the world as the 
hound that dogs his heels—this is not so very 
very bad! Ah, young man, I tell you poverty 
is not the brand of infamy in God’s heraldry, 
but lazy irresponsibility and magnificent repose 
on sofas and divans in a great hospital world, 
reeking with wounds and bruises and putrefy- 
ing sores, this in God’s eye makes a man the 
offscouring, the peeling of his species. 

Of all hideous sights, to my mind, on the 
globe, is a young gentleman or a young lady 
of elegant leisure. A young man, we will 
suppose, has been to college, is a connoisseur of 
paintings, en amateur in music, has traveled 
in foreign parts (better he had staid there !), 
has a fine library, has a smack of science, has 
skimmed over all the poets, can quote from 
Shakspeare and Homer ad libitum, accom- 
plished, refined, polite, the star of brilliant 
coteries, very talented, and nothing to do but 
mope through the winter months with dyspep- 
sia, hypochondria, and light literature, and go 
to the springs” in summer to physic off the 
winter's surfeiting, and die in life's meridian 
with an aggravated form of that most unmedi- 
cable of all diseases, especially when it takes 
a chronic type—the disease of laziness. Out 
upon him! for I almost think the earth would 
begrudge his carcase six feet by two to rot in. 
And, in fact, sueh creatures do really more ser- 
vice by their death than they do in their life; 
for the carcase of an ape will fructify in de- 
composition as many clover heads as that of 
Moses or Solomon ! 

I wish I could apply this truth to our accom- 
plished young ladies, who have graduated with 
honor from our seminaries in too many in- 
stances only to live a life of elegant idleness 
and bedizened etiquette. Suppose I should 
tell you, my refined sisters, that you have no 
talent for anything but leaving cards at front 
doors and waiting obsequiously on milliners, 
with a dismal episode of dusting the parlor 
furniture now and then. You would not think 
me very complimentary, and I should doubt- 
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less incur the wrath of your fond parents. who 
think that their daughters are rather more 
talented thau the average. But judging from 
the diary of most. elegant young ladies, I should 
‘think that they realiy supposed that Gad had 
cut them out after so stingy a patrern. And 
is it so? Or rather, have you not immured 
your noblest endowments behind the gilded 
walls of fashion? And I tell you such is the 
fashion of self-secking inthis world, that there 
is not one daughter of wealthy parents out of 
a thousand who makes herself of appreciable 
consequence to the world ; and were it not for 
the accident, or rather the providence, of 
poverty, I am afraid nine tenths of our female 
teachers would desert their posts. And the 
instance of a rich man’s daughter consecrating 
herself to any drudgery for the world’s uplift- 
ing, as a nurse of the sick, as an angel visit- 
ress to the garrets of poverty, as a matron of 
orphans, as an admonisher and help to their 
fallen sisters in infamy, as a teacher of the 
ignorant—the instance of such heroic self- 
ohlation to God and the world is more seldom 
met with than roses and violets on Sahara’s 
hot bosom. 


What if I should go into the hospital of the 
Sisters of Charity and find those self-styled 
nurses busy with croehet work, and embroidery, 
and promenades before the looking-glass and in 
garden lawns, while the groans of the sick and 
wounded were issuing from every ward! But 
not so. Contrariwise, I always find them 
attired for work, with homespun aprons and 
busy hands. Now do not understand me as 
inaugurating a crusade against embroideries 
and needlework and the employments of 
esthetic taste. By no means. These things 
have their place in life. But, after all, in a 
great hospital of a world where wounded 
hearts are to be bandaged and sin-sick souls 
lie all over on reeking litters—in such a world, 
I say that both for men and women esthetics 
should be the exception and work the rule. 

Have you fine social powers, which make 
you the pet of the drawing-room? These are 
the very qualities which will make you a mes- 
genger of scraph tongue and wing to the 
squalid homes of want. Have you education 
and refinement? There is many a spot of 
rugged defilement in the world which waits to 
be gilded with their radiance. Have you a 
genial outflow of kindness, which makes the 
sparkle of your eyes the star-twinkles of 
domestic friendship. and your voice silver 
melody to humanear? Oh! there are break- 
ing hearts in this world which from morn till 
night never hear a soft love-syllable or see a 
bright love-glance ; and it is for just that qual- 
ity which makes you a lovely daughter and 
sister that these forsaken ones are waiting and 
yearning. Was not this Christ’s idea of life- 
productiveness? Not on verdant meadows 
and soft glebes did He distill his love-drops. 
But where were Afrie sands from which life’r 
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siroccos had swept all that was grecn e 
beautiful, there was the altar on which 
noblest traits lay billeted for an oblation. A 
every other life seems to me almost a bl: 
contradiction of that. Selfishness is our d 
distemper, aud the aggregations of force 
which we might bless others are but the d 
ou which this damning lust feeds and fatte 
We skim off the cream of life for ourrely 
and even after this is done, most of us give 
the world only the milk that accidentally sp 
over the topof the pan. We cultivate our 
tellects for self: we go to college for self. j 
to be more erudite than the average; we le: 
etiquette and music for self; we study art 
self; and I tell you, that in the case of m 
of us, life is litle better than a holiday—a: 
God had ordained that it should be Christn 
or Fourth of July from solstice to solstice, fr 
the crib to the coffin. 

A few years ago a pea-kernel was fou 
buried in a vase of an Egyptian sareopha: 
nearly three thousand years old. It v 
brought to England and planted, and sprt 
up in a garden at Highgate with blossoms 
fresh and redolent as have decked any gari 
during the past summer. That buried ge 
of lite and fruitage is a symbol of a con 
crated life. Do you think the harvest of sı 
a life will be gathered in a life-time or a g 
eration? Verily nay. Paul’s life is bear 
more fruit to-day than it ever did when 
heart throbbed in its mortal tenement. Luthi 
life is more energetic to-day than it was w] 
he defied the Vatican in the Diet of Wor: 
The very fragrance of Wesley’s name, 5 
fusing the atmosphere of Christendom, | 
done more for religion than ever his preach 
did; and the mere sound of the names of C 
and Schwartz is worth to-day millions of c 
lars to the cause of missions. A real p 
ducer can never cease producing so long 
earth has a spot of soil left on it for spirit 
seed-sowing. If to-day you are an earr 
laborer for the world, good generations yet 
born shall gather the sheaves which you h. 
sown ; away over the telegraphic lines of 
centuries, human hearts shall throb w 
purity and love and joy at your bchest to-d 

Gird up your loins, then, young brethren, 
work. God and the world are waiting for 
For myself, I would to God I might die in 
harners, and that the last spasm of this mo 
life might be an endeavor or a prayer for 
world’s uplifting toward goodness and hea 

Of all curses beneath the stars this seem 
me the chief, to outlive one’s usefulness. 
fondle the body so by self-indulgence t 
either in the retributions of mental senility 
physical decadence one’s longevity should : 
vive one’s life-work for God. I think it i 
thing that you may well pray for, to have 
end of life and the end of toil coeval. (€ 
what a curse to get through living and 
find life a vacuum ! 

Said Theodore Parker on his death-bed, 
have had great powers committed to m 
have but half used them.” Do not say he 
a villain, for I fear you and I can hardly 
as much. 

This is life's laurel crown, its amarant} 
chaplet, which autumn chills can not withe 
to have our life a copy of the IpeaL Lire, 
as its climax to say with the final gasp, 
with a truthfulness which even Omniscie 
can not question, IT 1s FINISHED. 
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TEMPTATION. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


(Extract from a sermon on the text, “ Resist the devil, 
and he will fiee from you.”— Jas. iv. T.] 


THERE is no man who has not moral sover- 
eignty over himself. The soul is a kingdom. 
We can suffer it to go by default, or conniv- 
ance, or agreement, into the hands of evil; or 
by due exertion we may hold it for virtue and 
truth. 

God has not enanared us in life, and fil med 
the air with webs which catch our wings, aud 
given un helplessly to be devoured by tempta- 
tion. We have a reserved power, we have a 
personal will, we have a victorious ability, 
which, by the grace of God, will give us vie- 
tory over every temptation, so that the triple 
alliance, the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
shall not have dominion over us, unless we 
choose to be in subjection to them. 

Let us consider, then, the great Christian 
duty of resisting evil. 

I. All men are clothed with ability efficiently 
to resist evil. 
ence of a plenary power of men over them- 
selves, by which they can control their whole 
being so that it shall be co-ineident with 
natural law and with moral law. This is the 
side which has been made weak in every age 
of the world by philosophy. Different philoso- 
phies, springing from different roots and ele- 
ments, have agreed very largely in attempting 
to show that men were in some way compelled 
to follow their nature. In our day, these 
philosophies, if possible, are more rife than 
they ever were before, for they are coming to 
be used on the side of physiology. A fuller 
knowledge of natural Jaw. the introduction of 
many elements of knowledge that have hitherto 
been hidden from our understanding, is bring- 
ing the attendant evils of new discoveries in 
truth. There is a great deal of skepticism 
springing out of the bosom of a great deal of 
good. 

Men once erred by giving too little influence 
to the constitution of things in men. There 
have been a great many that have taught that 
all men were born substantially alike. Cer- 
tainly, the influence of their teaching has heen 
to make it appear that all men were alike 
responsible—rerponsible, that is, as if cach 
one was just as liable to temptation. and was 
endowed with just as much power of resisting 
temptation as every other. 

But now the tendency is to go to the oppo- 
site extreme. Since men have found out that 
organization is a fact: that men differ from 
each other according to the various elements 
in the composition of their body and miud ; 
that different men carry different qualities in 
them, in differing proportions; and that the 
responsibility of each man is to be estimated, 
not by any comprehensive philosophical prin- 
ciple, but by his own nature—sinee ihis trati 


Therefore I affirm the exist- 
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has become more popularly diffused and be- 
leved. there is a tendency among men to go 
over to laxity and demoralization on that side, 
and to argue that men are so made that their 
nature is mevitable and irresistible : that their 
being placed in certaim eouditious aud circum- 
stances will determine what they shall feel 
and will aud do; and that their being good or 
bad is the result of the outworkings of two 
necessities, one psychological, within, and the 
other circumstantial, without. 

Now, men’s organization will certainly have 
This I do not 
need to argue, because I have so constantly 
taught it in my instruetions to you. 


great influence upon them. 


A man’s 
urganization, for instance, will determine the 
relative strength of various parts of his mind 
and of his body. Some are strong in one part 
of the body, aud some in another. Some are 
swift of foot, some are strong of hand, some 
are powerful in the chest, some have their 
power in their loins, and the power of some is 
equally distributed. Some have their power 
in the eye, some have their power in the face, 
and some have their power distributed equally. 
In some the muscular system predominates ; 
in others the cerebral ; and in still others the 
assimilative and circulatory. 

And as it is with the body, so more signally is 


it with the mind. Men are organized differently 


in mental as well as in physical respects. 
Some are strong in the intellect—and of course 
in the intellect there are various gradations. 
Some are perceptively intellectual, and others 
are reflectively intellectual. Some are both per- 
eeptively and reflectively intellectual. Some are 
stronger in the moral than in the intellectual ele- 
ments. Some are weak in the moral elements. 
Some are strong in the social faculties, and others 
are weak in those faculties. Some are strong 
in appetites and passions, and some are almost 
free from them. A great many men are so strong 
basilarly that they do not answer the end of 
life. They are too strong at the bottom, and 
too weak at the top to be of much use. Other 
men are too strong at the top and too weak at 
bottom, and are useless for that reason. They 
are strong in the moral nature, but they have 
no impelling force. They have neither courage 
nor power. Though they carry a good head, 
it is an inefficient head. It is good, but not 
powerful, 

We must recognize these facts ; and we must 
recognize them justin the proportion in which 
we teach by a knowledge of men rather than 
by a knowledge of books. Let a man learn 
his theology in the study, let him shape his 
views of truth according to the schools, and he 
will be apt to substitute mere philosophical 
ideas or conceptions for the truth. But let a 
man learn bis theology from men, and let his 
business be not so much to authenticate certain 
rystematic views, as to look at men individu- 
ally and in classes; let him, like a physician, 
examine their nature. and see what they are, 
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how they can be made beiter; let him see 
where they are too strong and where they are 


too weak, and how their strength can be rightly 
distributed ; let him make sermons from men. 
aud preach them to men again, with his eye 
upon the living. palpitating human heart, feel- 
ing first what they want, and then attempting 
to supply their deficieney—let a man do this, 
and in the proportion in which he does it he 
will have to recognize the difference between 
one man and another. True preaching can 
not be a thing of absolute unities, like medi- 
eine; it is a thing to be divided and subdivided 
according to the symptoms, the wants, the con- 
stitutional peculiarities, the temperament, the 
education of those to whom it is administered. 
Such was Scripture preaching. 

It is supposed by some that this will lead to 
laxity ; and that it will tend to make men feel 
that sinning is merely the result of their con- 
stitution. So it is. Sinning is the result of 
men’s constitutions—and so is everything else 
that they do. When a man draws a bow and 
leis fly the arrow, and slays a man, the slay- 
ing is the result of the constitution of the bow. 
It is so whether the act itself is right or wrong. 
Is a man’s hand given to strikedown? Then 
the striking down is the result of the constitu- 
tion of the hand whether it is employed in a 
just or an unjust cause. Everything a man 
does is the result of his constitution. But that 
does not touch the question. I hold that there 
can be no doctrine of freedom from moral 
responsibility based upon the peculiarity of a 
man’s constitution. 

This constitutional condition will determine 
which part of a man will be most active, and 
which part be can use with most facility. It 
will go far to determine whether he shall work 
by force, by feeling, by thought, or by imagin- 
ation. It will determine whether he shall be 
engineer, philosopher, poet, orator, artist, or 
loving friend. It will determine whether he 
shall find his work chiefly in the household, in 
the forum, in the field, in the studio, or in the 
study. It will go far to determine what ele- 
ments shall predominate in a man— whether 
caution, or hope, or vigor, or gentleness, or 
love, or courage, or firmness, or yieldingness. 
What part of a man’s feeling shall act, will 
depend largely upon bis organization. 

But there we must stop. We have come to 
the end. Organization merely shows which 
of the instruments of a man are strongest. It 
does not determine either of these two tbings: 
first, the objects to which we shall apply our 
several mind-forces ; and, secondly, the restraint 
of stronger feelings from excess. In these two 
things lies the whole of sinfulness—namely, 
wrong direction or wrong application of our 
faculties, and inordinateness or excess in them. 
Sin, traced back from the technical definition 
to the physiological, comes to be one of two 
things—either using right feelings in wrong 
directions, or using right feelings in wrong de- 
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grees. It is misapplication or it is excess— 
one or the other. There is not a sin or a vice 
that is not the misapplication of a normal feel- 
ing, or the excess of it. 

Now organization does not touch either of 
these two things. It may determine that a man 
should be cautious, but it does not determine 
where his caution should work. It may give 
him the power of excessive caution, but it does 
not take away from him the power of limiting 
it and holding it within due bounds by other 
faculties. There is in every man who is fit to 
be out of the lunatic asylum a power by which 
every faculty may be held to right objects. 

And here lies the popular fallacy. It is 
supposed by many who believe that phrenology 
reveals the true science of the human mind—I 
believe it is far from being a perfected science, 
but that it is further toward the truth than any 
other—it is supposed by many such, that a 
man’s character is determined by his constitu- 
tion. They teach substantially that if a man 
has large Secretiveness he must be a thief; 
that if he has large Cautiousness he must be 
a coward ; that if he is swift of foot he must 
be always running away from danger. You 
might as well say that because a man is ex- 
ceedingly ingenious and inquisitive, he must 
be a maker of false keys, and a pick-lock to 
open other people's doors! You might as well 
say that because a man is adapted to engrav- 
ing, and has great powers of imitation, he must 
be a counterfeiter? Just as though there was 
but one way in which Secretiveness can act, 
and that the furtive way, the illicit way, the 
immoral way. Just as though it were not a 
faculty world-wide in its beneficence. Just as 
though it were not what walls are to defend a 
city, or what vails are to hide things sacred 
from the gaze of vulgar eyes. Just as though 
it were not a divine feeling, lent for a divine 
purpose. To use it for a wrong purpose is a 
sin. The sin is not in having the feeling, but 
in putting it to a wrong use. 

Some men suppose that if a man is born with 
large Combativeness he must be a pugilist. 
But are there no right objects in life that call 
for combative forces? Are there no duties in 
this world in the performance of which a man 
needs combativeness? To him that tunnels 
the mountain, combativeness is indispensable. 
In boring, and cutting, and grinding physical 
things we need combativeness. Combative- 
ness is the engineer’s dependence. You will 
find that contractors, nineteen out of twenty, 
have this faculty large. It is a gift peculiar to 
those whose business it is to subdue material 
things. 

Some philosophers argue that because a man 
is born with a large brain behind the ear and 
above it, he muat be a fighting man or a mur- 
derer. They say that some are born thieves, 
that some are born liars, and that some are 
born murderers. This theory may gain cur- 

‘ rency among people that are ignorant, but it 
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has nothing to do with the fact. The fallacy 
is this: the supposition that there is but one 
direction in which secretiveness, combative- 
ness, destructiveness, or any animal appetite 
Or passion, can act, and that that is inevitably 
the wrong way; whereas the fact is, that no 
man has any of these faculties in excess who 
has not also the power to direct them right as 
well as wrong. For each of them, and for 
every passion, there is a life-work, indispen- 
sable, and in its degree noble, and the very 
guilt of wrong use is that it prevents a legiti- 
mate right use. 

Organization, then, will determine what 
part of a man is strongest, and indirectly it will 
determine what his tendencies and ambitions 
in life will be; but it does not determine the 
use to which his strength shall be put. 
Actions may be good or bad; regulated or un- 
regulated ; but whether good or bad, whether 
regulated or unregulated, they have nothing to 
do with organization. That inheres in every 
man. And there is where responsibility takes 
hold. God has given you great forces, not to 
be held for promiscuous, unregulated uses, but 
to be directed in right channels. In the stalls 
of the human soul, in all the lower range of 
faculties, there is not one steed for which there 
is not harness and bridle, and which, being 
bitted and trained, a man can not ride and 
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BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


Ix the former article on this subject, I aimed 
to find and to state the whole comprehension 
and extent of the intellectual activities, and 
the resulting intellectual products, now com- 
monly and admissibly grouped under this 
broad and vague term, Imagination. Restrict- 
ing the word, as should be done, to what is 
strietly intellectual in substance and charac- 
ter, we saw that, hence, all proper action and 
influence of propensities or sentiments—in- 
cluding the whole force and activities of Ideality 
proper—must be excluded from the field to be 
investigated. Besides these, it was found that 
certain processes of an intellectual character, 
even though often preparatory or auxiliary to 
the work of imagining, must be excluded; 
such are perception, memory proper in all its 
forms, including the act of recall or recollec- 
tion, abstraction, judgment, and taste. Of 
course, operations of reasoning proper must 
also be rejected from the scope and meaning of 
the term. Finally, a very broad subject-matter 
being still left after these exclusions, a division 
or analysis, recognizing in this at least four 
distinct processes, and calling for the existence 
of certain corresponding faculties, closed that 
article. This preliminary division, a neces- 
sary convenience in the way of guiding our 
progress, must not be regarded, however, as 
controlling that progress, nor the reaults of our 
research. Its uses will have been served, 
although the consummation we reach may de- 
viate somewhat from it. 
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In that division, the process placed first, 
because simplest, is that to which, though 
sometimes called by other names, metaphys- 
ical writers now more commonly apply the 
name of Conceprion, first distinctively given 
to it by Stewart. As an example of this in- 
tellectual act:—Suppose I see, for the first 
time attentively, a triangle. After a little, 
averting my eyes, or closing them, I find that, 
if such be my choice or will, I can still in a 
manner see, aud can continue seeing, the tri- 
angle. Now, while, previously, I actually 
looked on it, impressions due to the light and 
dark spaces showing the figure had given rise 
within the sentient aspect of my mind to a con- 
sciousness of ita presence (sensation), had thus 
drawn to it what I call my attention, i. e., had 
caused my conscious perceptive faculties to be 
turned to the work of receiving and cognizing 
a knowledge brought within their reach by the 
sensation. But so soon as I averted or closed 
the eyes, impression and sensation ceased ; and 
80, therefore, did seeing proper, or perception. 
The knowledge I had of the triangle while 
actually looking on it, is also called a percep- 
tion, and an idea. When the perception ceased, 
the seeing became only a seeming to see; there 
still lingered in the mind what we may call a 
mental picture, or image, that is, the idea of 
the triangle. But this idea is now a conceP- 
riox; and the act or process of holding it 
before the mind, whether perception has just 
ceased, or whether the image is recalled after 
any lapse of time, takes the same name. In 
the case of such recall, of course there has 
been a retention of the idea in its unconscious 
form, and afterward a recollection or reproduc- 
ing of it in consciousness; but both these 
latter operations belong to memory, and are 
no part of conception proper. 

In every case, then, what we properly term 
an act of conception is one and the same 
simple mental fact. It is the holding of an 
idea proper—a mental image or representation 
of some quality. phenomenon, object, or it may 
be, relation or connection of such—in the 
mind's consciousness, and for the time during 
which the act is continued. A conception, as a 
result, is the idea so held in consciousness. In 
either case it is exactly this, neither less nor 
more. The definition, I believe, agrees with 
the origin of the term: conception, from the 
Latin con, in this class of words meaning 
within, and cario, I lake, grasp, or hold. 
Hamilton objects that the force of con, here, 
is “together ;” so that conception would be 
“a taking in bundles,” “ grasping into unity.“ 
Surely, in this, Hamilton forgot those every- 
day words, conscience and consciousness, in 
both the every-day and the scientific ueage of 
which, con does not at all mean “ together,” 
but within, interior). To distinguish the 
process now named from an allied one yet to 
be considered, let us call it Simple Concep- 
tion. 
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This, for either the process, the act, or the 
result now considered, is the appropriate spe- 
cific name; but Imagination, as a broader or 
generic term, is often with a good degree of 
propriety used to cover this ground. We can 
very properly say we imagine the triangle 
which we are holding in coneciousness, as well 
as that we conceive it. However, to say “I 
imagine the triangle,” is to express the mean- 
ing intended in this class of cases less specif- 
ically and distinctly than is done by the 
other term. Again, both the true sense and 
the more common usc of “ imagination” lean 
toward image-making, rather than simple 
image-holding. So that, on the other side, 
there would be an equal gain in the way of 
epecificness and distinctness in our thinking 
and gpeech, by withdrawing this term from the 
whole region of conception proper, and con- 
fining it more narrowly to the higher work of 
the mind’s combining, inventing, and originat- 
ing processes. 

To what and how many of the intellectual 
faculties are the act and result—conception— 
as now understood by us, possible? Naturally, 
we would begin with tracing the process 
through the lowest plane of our cognitions or 
knowings, or those coming to us directly 
through sense. You form at will a conception 
of the triangle, the tree, the hue of green, the 
sound, the incident, the storm, etc., that you 
distinctly perceived and well remember. We 
need not now inquire how far, in case the 
object perceived was complex, such conception 
may, or may not, be complete in detail. It is 
sufficient, here, that some parts or phenomena 
of the total object you did perceive; and some 
parts or phenomena of it—very likely a less 
number—you can now conceive or re-picture 
in mind. Now, you have often and very dis- 
tinctly had the sensation of hunger. Strive, 
when that sensation is absent, to conceive it, 
that is, to form, picture, or in some way have 
in mind the idea that shall reproduce or rep- 
resent to your consciousness now the hunger 
you once felt. It can not be done: to every 
human being it is impossible. Mark: I say 
the idea, hunger. For, to conceive mentally 
the fact, at such or such a time J felt hun- 
ger,“ is only to hold in consciousness the idea 
of an event, or two events— namely, that at 
such or such a time a sensation of hunger 
arose in my bodily organization, but leaving 
after I had taken due nourishment; and that 
is entirely a different thing. The coming and 
the going of the sensation were two events— 
changes. As events or changes, these I sup- 
pose were at the time cognized by the faculty 
of Eventuality. Their substance is not any 
feeling or sensation, per se, but the circnm- 
stance that, at a particular time, of two states 
of feeling or sensation, both known to me 
when I experience them, and remembered by 
their names and by faets of their association 
with certain conditions, the one took the place 
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of the other, and afterward, gave place again to 
the other. The substance of these ideas or 
conceptions is simply cHance: Eventuality 
knows, remembers, and can conceive CHANGE: 
by associated time, place, conditions, etc., the 
mind knows the particular characters of the 
change, namely, from comfort to hunger, and 
then the reverse, 

The actual sensation, hunger, then, however 
vivid, ean leave nothing in the intellect that 
any faculty can afterward call up and realize 
as a conception. We shall find, on trial, the 
same thing true of the sensations we name 
thirst, satisfaction (from food or drink), comfort 
(the bodily feeling), uneasiness, pain; the 
aching to act of unused muscles, fatigue, and 
a host of minor muscular sensations, that 
show the place or movement of parts of the 
body; all sensations of temperature ; many of the 
less distinct sensations of feeling or fouch in 
the surfaces of the body; sensations of simple 
tastes, of odors, and of flavors. To affirm that 
we can not recall nor conceive sensations so 
vivid as those of pain, of heat or cold, of a taste, 
or of an odor, may at the first seem erroneous. 
But the most carefal observation, the longest 
experience, will show that we can not. And, 
that the fact is such, is doubtless wisely order- 
ed. Let any one strive to picture in mind or 
to hold in his consciousness the smart of a burn, 
the piercing thrill of toothache, a feeling of 
twoarmth in a cold atmospheré, the luscious 
flavor of a ripe peach, or the odor of cinnamon 
or of the rose; he will find these, from the 
moment when the present sensations vanish, 
to be wholly beyond his reach. But then, 
what if it were otherwise, and we could at 
will reproduce these sensations? Certainly 
the whole current of experience and thought 
as now realized by us, would be broken up by 
a very great, and apparently a very useless 
sort of disturbances. 


Of all this large body of sensations, then, 
nothing (of their substance, that is) is left to 
be subject-matter for conception or imagina- 
tion. But every idea proper, of which the 
mind has once distinctly and permanently 
enough possessed itself, can form subject- 
matter for conception and imagination. The 
having of an idea, representing any quality, 
phenomenon, object, or relation, in fact deter- 
mines the possibility of our having a corre- 
sponding conception. And this being univer- 
sally true, we come to use conception and idea 
as synonymous and interchangeable terms; 
they are the same thing, seen in different 
aspects. Of that of which there is now in the 
mind, due to perception or to the higher cogni- 
tion of any non-perceptive intellectual faculty, 
and in the past or just now, an idea, of that, 
and of that only we can have a conception. 
It follows that the sensations above enumer- 
ated as incapable of being represented in con- 
ceptions, are such as never give rise to ideas 
proper—such as in their substance are never 
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perceived by any perceptive, nor cognized by 
any higher intellectual faculty. The only 
ideas we can have in respect to them are such 
as those given us by Eventuality, above 
alluded to; they are ideas about them, not of 
them. This large class of sensations leaves 
in the grasp of consciousness~-of the faculties 
—of the mind (as we may choose to word it) 
nothing having the dignity of an idea. They 
arise, are felt, and fade again, wholly in the 
organic, physical, or merely sentient aspect of 
the mind; at best, they never rise above keenly 
appreciated sensations. As they leave no 
permanent transcript of themselves in the 
intellectual storehouse, they are wholly left 
behind us when we address ourselves to the 
study of any properly intellectual processes ; 
and of course, as to their substance, they will 
have no share in our consideration of the pro- 
cesses and results of imagination. 

Thas, then, our sensations or simplest states 
of consciousness are in this important respect 
wholly divisible into two great classes: of 
these, those of the first class have no relation 
to intellectual faculties proper, or, more logi- 
cally stated, the proper intellectual faculties 
have no relation to this kind of sensations ; 
while to every sensation of the second class 
there is some intellectual faculty, perceptive in 
character, so related that through and by 
means of that sensation it ean acquire a per- 
ception or idea, to be lodged among tho stores 
of the mind’s actnal and proper knowledge ; 
perhaps, upon occasion, to be recalled and nela 
in consciousness, for the mere possibility of the 
thing, for simple inspection of the idea, or for 
the higher purposes of abstracting from it, gen- 
eralizing it with its like, inferring from it, 
bringing it into new combinations, hypoth stiz- 
ing in respect to it, putting it in some of its 
known relations into speech or expression, or 
in certain cases working it out in that practi- 
cal expression which we recognize as ait, or 
which subserves other human uses. 

Let us now ascertain with what distinet ness 
this simplest phase of imagination has been 
discerned and recorded by anthorities alr:ady 
quoted, or by others. The first characte iza- 
tion of “imagination” selected by Webst :r,— 
“ The power or faculty of the mind by which 
it conceives and forms ideas of things pre- 
viously] communicated to it by the orga is of 
sense“ —is essentially a precise definition of 
simple conception; though it errs in mi king 
that a “ faculty? which is in fact an cet or 
result of any one of many faculties. Glanv lle's 
“ imagination’ —“ Our simple apprehensi mn of 
corporeal objects, * * „ if absent, — is a 
definition precisely true of the perceptive part 
of the same field, without the error # ove 
pointed out. Reid’s view, narrower than ‘his, 
as will be seen, is quite inadequate. ` 7eb- 
ster’s second definition of imagination ‘on- 
ception ; image in the mind; idea,’ —ex ofly 
tallies ; but his illustrative quotation is ot a / 
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suitable one; for when we say of one, His 
imaginations were often as just as they were 
bold and strong,” we speak, not of simple con- 
ceptions, which can have no higher qualities 
than truthfulness, clearness, and vividness, but 
of the products of combining or creative imag- 
ination, which may possess boldness and 
strength, or the reverse. Morell’s first or re- 
productive form of imagination, which “ stores 
the mind with ideal images“ — meaning those 
coming through sense,—is simple conception. 
So is the passive imagination“ of the French 
Encyclopedia. As this form has in it little of 
the enthusiasm—Shakspeare’s “ fine phrensy” 
—of the higher and creative form, the epithet 
í passive” at first seems well-chosen; but as 
the process is generally a voluntary one, the 
term is inapplicable. Unimpassioned would 
better designate the character had in view. 
Simple conception and the combining imag- 
ination have been by some writers distinguished 
as the Reproductive, and the Productive 
Imagination. The qualifying or adjective 
terms here used are highly appropriate; but 
we shall see abundant reason, as we proceed, 
for not regarding these as two varieties of one 
process, but as two wholly distinct operations, 
and so best characterized by unlike names. 
Among later metaphysicians the work of 
simple conception is coming to be, as a rule, 
pretty clearly and distinctively recognized ; 
and the special application of the name is also 
becoming common. 

To this well-grounded tendency, however, 
Sir Wm. Hamilton, standing among the highest 
authorities, constitutes marked exception. 
Parceling out very nearly the same mental 
field that I have found as quite allowably 
remaining under the term, Imagination, Ham- 
ilton assigns all of such field to what he 
regards as one elementary power of mind— 
that which holds up vividly before itself the 
thoughts which * * # it has recalled into [and 
he elsewhere signifies that he would include 
also the thoughts it has new-combined or pro- 
duced in] Consciousness; and this one power 
he prefers to name the Representative Faculty. 
That mental act and result which in this dis- 
cussion seems to have been found properly to 
come under the now generally used term, 
Conception (simple), Hamilton regards as only 
the imaging or Representative Faculty holding 
in consciousness one of the kinds of ideas it 
ran deal with, those given it by perception and 
memory—the latter, his Reproductive Faculty. 
Elsewhere he concludes that the higher imag- 
nation, as yet only incidentally referred to 
ere, the Produetive Imagination of the 
»hilosophers, is nothing but the Representative 
process plus that to which [he] would give the 
ame of the Comparative’’—that is, the pro- 
ess of comparison. But let us remark, at 
his point, that by no amount of philosophizing, 
yy no effort of sagacity or thought, ean we 
nake the comparing of any two ideas, or any 
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two parts of ideas do the work of combining 
or consolidating these two ideas or parts into 
one new and totally differing idea. By com- 
paring we may see whether or not two ideas 
or parts admit of joining ; but we can not thus 
do the joining. If we could, the powerful 
faculty of Comparison, along with active 
memory or reproduction of ideas, would make 
the poet! But a sound metaphysics, not less 
than Phrenology, will refuse to accept this 
deduction, and by consequence, the supposition 
from which it flows. And if, in future articles, 
I shall be able to show that into the combining 
or productive imagination a special faculty 
must enter, and one that is neither found nor 
needed in the reproductive form or simple 
conception, then the refutation of Hamilton’s 
views, on the subject of imagination generally, 
will becomplete. We have already, however, 
detected enough of inconsistency wilh mental 
faots, and with true ideas of what constitutes 
a faculty, to warrant the statement that here 
at least, if in no other part of his metaphysioal 
system, Hamilton clearly betrays the fatal 
deficiency that blighted much of the fruit of 
his great genius. That fatal deficiency was 
in lack of the ability to discriminate—to see 
asunder things that are inherently and essen- 
tially unlike, however they may bc, phenom- 
enally and in appearance, confused, or similar. 
The great metaphysician was wanting in duc 
development of that elementary power which 
a Scotch phrenologist, Mr. Scott, first sus- 
pected that his co-laborers had lost sight of 
under the idea and faculty of Wit, and which 
it has occurred to me would fitly be named 
Difference-knowing, or Discrimination. The 
consequence here is, that his Representative 
Faculty embraces a heterogeneous assemblage 
of processes ; and that, in spite of a certain 
plausible and deceptive show of perspicuity 
which pervades this as all his writings, he has 
nevertheless left this important field as he 
found it, in almost inextricable confusion. To 
advance securely and successfully through a 
subject-matter so broad. it appears to me that 
the true course is to individualize and detach 
from it stage after stage, or faculty after fac- 
ulty, until we have as nearly as may be 
exhausted the material it offers to our con- 
sideration. 

To return, then, to the lowest stage—that 
of Simple Coneeption. Having aimed to clear 
the special ground here to be investigated, let 
us next strive to find its limits; that is, to 
determine just how many and what facultics 
can form conceplions representing the appro- 
priate objects of each. This will determine 
at the same time how many and what kinds 
of simple conceptions there can be. 

1. Effort-knowing (Weight).— J find that, 
my eyes closed and muscular system wholly 
passive, I can imagine or conceive the quality 
and faet of resistingness (resistance), and the 
act or muscular effort by which I become 
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aware of such resistance; also, a resisting 
object or thing, as disclosed to me— not as seen, 
but as felt— through such resistance. I can 
conceive of pressure — the result of the effort 
when met by the resistance; and of course, 
when that pressure has to be exerted in an 
upward direction to keep a body from falling, 
T can conceive of the downward tendency the 
body has, and which we call weight. These 
conceptions, lying at the basis of our mechan- 
ical knowledge, are given us primarily by the 
muscular sense, The perceiving faculty gives 
the cognition or ground of the law—“ Action 
and reaction are equal, and opposite“ —that 
is, effort and resistance are 60; and as both 
are in one sense efforts, the term Effort-know- 
ing seems to give the essential of the perceptivo 
faculty concerned. A simple perception. 
Primarily, the dynamic faculty. 

2. Place-knowing (Locality).—I can con- 
ceive that here I meet a resisting body, and 
there none. This is the germ of our knowledge 
of place, and of space ; it is not a simple per- 
ception, as is resistance, but is a cognition of 
an obvious or sensible relation—of this spot to 
that spot, eie. Fixed, by presence of or known 
relation, to certain objects, we conceive it as 
position. Taken to one side or other of a pot, 
we conceive it as direction. A collection of 
positions, marked by objects, gives us à con- 
erete surface, plan, map, etc. I conceive also 
a change from place to place, i. e., motion; 
and the motion of a given weight, momentum. 
Primarily, the topographic faculty. 

3. Magnitude-knowing (Size).— With eyes 
closed and muscular system quiet as before, I 
ean conecive the how-greatness—the amount 
—of a resistance or an effort; not as if defin- 
itely measured, but as so great in one case, lesa 
or greater in another. So, I conceive the quan- 
tity of place, i. e., size proper, within certain 
boundaries or surfaces. A simple perception. 
The algebraic faculty. 

4. Configuration-knowing (Form).—Form is 
a quality resulting from imposing on place or 
space the conditions of direction and quantity, 
or size. Simple, or considerably complex, it 
is readily and vividly conceived. [I am yet in 
doubt whether to regard the knowing of form 
as in itself a simple perception, or as cognized 
through the relations that compose it, and 
hence, as a cognition of sensible relations. 
The geometric faculty. 

5. Color-knowing (Color).—We vividly 
conceive hues, and also lights and shades, as 
well as degrees of mere brilliancy. Evidently 
in the three first-named aspects, at least, a 
simple perception. The optic faculty. 

6. Sound-knowing (not generally recog- 
nized).—Simple perception of sounds, apart 
from any relations or qualities of melody, and 
whether they be noises or tones. Wo readily 
form conceptions of such of these as hearing 
has furnished us. The acoustio faculty. 

7. Thing-knowing (Individuality). — This 
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power concretes various of the qualities now 
named, and separately perceivable, into indi- 
vidual objects. And we readily conceive such 
objects, as previously perceived, in infinite 


variety. Not a simple perception, but a con- 
crete cognition. The specially descriptive 
faculty. 


8. Name-knowing (Language).—This fac- 
ulty recognizes that quality in a symbol by 
which it can be a symboi—feels and appre- 
ciates the namingness of a name. It retains 
and conceives names, in great number. A 
cognition of a relation fixed in our conscious- 
ness. The lexicographic faculty. 

9. Arrangement-knowing (Order).—Given a 
number of things, of almost any character, it 
will be probable we shall find in them some 
mark or other by which we can place them 
consecutively in a rank or ranks. We easily 
conceive orders of known thinge—or, in the 
simplest sense, methais of putting them. 
Evidently a cognition of sensible relations. 
The classifio faculty. 

10. Change-knowing (Eventuality).— All 
events or actions are chunges in same way, 
and to our perception, are phenomena proper. 


This ia true, as seen above, of changes going | 


on in our own bodies, nay, in our own con- 
sciousness, as well as of those known to us 
through the eye and ear. Given the sub- 
stances or things, we readily conceive the 
changes we have witnessed in them. A cog- 
nition of simple or concreted sensible relations. 
The historie faculty. 

11. Number-knowing (Calculation). Given, 
things, tho relation of how-many-ness is readily 
obvious or sensible among them; and this 
relation thus once learned, is also readily con- 
ceived ; indeed, it is carried forward in con- 
ception to combinations infinitely beyond the 
reach of the perception that first assured it of 
its element—namely, 1 + 1,0r2. A cognition 
of a relation. The arithmetic faculty. 

12. Duration-knowing (Time) —Whether as 
the passage from moment to moment, or the 
lapse or interval embracing so many moments 
or durations of small given length, time is 
readily conceived in idea. Evidently, prima- 
rily known to us by the succession of events, 
such as our own sensations, or thoughts, or 
perceptions. Thus, it appears to be a cog- 
nition of a relation between our own mental 
states, acceptcd as corresponding with a suc- 
cession in nature. The chronologio faculty. 

13. Melody-knowing (Tune).—Recognizes 
and appreciates that quality, or rather relation, 
in successive lones which we term melody, and 
in case of the blending of two or more series 
of such tones, harmony. The ease and vivid- 
ness with which these are formed in concep- 
tion are well known. The musical faculty. 

The reasoning faculties, as stated in my first 
article, cognize each a relation between things 
or events, that is of a higher, or we may say 
deeper sort; that is, a non-sensible, or recon- 
dite relation. When one of theso faculties, for 
the first time in the experience of the child- 
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mind, cognizes the relation it has never before 
felt, or, as we may say, projects the idea of 
that relation into consciousness, the act is the 
one appropriately termed Original Suggestion, 
giving a mentally suggested, not a simply 
perceptive, idea ; but, had it not been specific- 
ally assigned to another field, the name Orig- 
inal Conception would answer for this act 
almost or quite as well. After first projection 
or suggestion of any of these rational ideas, or 
ideas of non-sensibie relation, they recur again 
as often as occasions in nature or in thought 
evoke them. When so recurring. they are 
named Suggestions (relative); but in common 
or in technical language, they are quite as 
often spoken of as meroly Conceptions (higher 
relative); and I think no loss of clearness or 
truth can follow from our so regarding them 
in the present connection. Thus doing, we 
shall have: 

14. Resemblance-knowing (Comparison).— 
Weight must bring or put together. f. e., in the 
cominon meaning, compare. hold in the conscious 
mind side by side, tivo or more (conceptions of) 
weights; and so, Form must eompare, i. e., 
conceive at one time two or more forms; 
Color, two or more hues; Eventuality, two or 
more phenomena proper; and soon. Then, if 
there be in the nature of any such pair or group 
of things resemblance, and the corresponding 
faculty be active, it will cognize such resem- 
blance, and pronounce (what the expression- 
faculty will be left to put into terms). a judg- 
ment of such or such degree of identity. 
accordingly. So, Individuality and Event- 
uality may bring forward in conception a 
candle streaming its light through the night, 
and also a good act, beaming (on men’s minds) 
through a world recognized as full of wieked- 
ness. Now, if Combining or Poetic Imagination 
and the Expression-faculty stand ready to do 
their work, the resemblance which the Resem- 
blance-faculty discerned may come forth to us 
in the following beautiful and beautifully- 
worded truth : 


„How far that little candle throws its beams! 
Bo shiues a good deed in a naughty world.” 


This is a case of analogy, which is only a 
proportionateness or resemblance in pairs of 
relations between things or ideas. The faculty 
is, for speech and literature, the metaphoric, 
and for science and reasoning, the generalizing 
and inductive faculty. 

15. Dependence-knowing (Causality).— The 
cognition suggested by this faeulty, and 
repeated through life, we generalize and ex- 
press in the axiom—‘ No event takes place 
without an adequate cause.“ Then the rela- 
tion of cause is a thing to be found in an 
immense number of instances. Reason, mean- 
ing motive or determining antecedent, is also 
a thing extending to a wide range of instances. 
The reason of darkness is a certain position of 
the spectutor and of the sun; but this is not 
the cause of the darkness, unless a positive 
cause can produce a negation of effect. Be- 
cause is the word we most commonly employ, 
in assigning both causes and reasons. Now, 
there is a still broader element or idea in both 
these cases ; the single element that constitutes 
them, in an essential particular, one; and I 
am led to think that this element is that 
expressed by the word dependence. Every 
cause and every reason is a dependence of this 
on that, of one fact on another fact. This idea 
of a relation of dependence is one in essence, 
in all the phenomena; and it is one that we 
readily and forcibly conceive, though, of course, 
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not in the manner of almost positive vision in 
which we mentally hold up a form or a color. 
The logical aud deductive faculty. 

16. Difference-knowing (an element under 
what has been called Wit})—The minds that 
most readily and continually see resemblances, 
and go tend to explain by il!ustratione, to group 
and generalize, and to reason by analogies, are 
not always nor necessarily the minds that best 
discriminate, divide, and distinguish in idea, 
that abstract readily, and criticise with point 
aud truth. More frequently than otherwise, 
the former ability is unattended, or much more 
feebly attended. with the latter. A part of 
what we call wtf, and all that we recognize as 
acumen, especially of the metaphysical sort, is, 
I am persuaded, due to the discriminative fac- 
ulty. Now, difference, not less than resem- 
blance, is a relation of things and phenomena 
very widely present, and very continually met 
with. The relation, like resemblance, or 
dependence, is one, but met under an infinite 
varicty of aspects and conditions. We readily 
and distinctly conceive in mind this idea of 
relation, essential unlikeness, or difference. 
The abstractive and specially critical faculty. 
The other reasoning taculties are, however, in 
a degree employed in criticism. 

So far as we have now advanced, we seem, 
by the test of having clear conceptions of each 
sort, and each sort of a kind essentially unlike 
those possible to other powers, to have con- 
firmed the existence of the following element- 
ary faculties : 

a. I. Simple perceptives-—Those knowing 
Effort, Maguitude, Configuration (perhaps), 
Color, Sound ; in all, 5. 

II. Relative perceplives.— Those knowing 
Place, Name, Arrangement, Number, Duration, 
Melody; in all, 6. 

III. Concretive perceptires.— Those knowing 
concrete Thing, aud Change; in all, 2.— Per- 
ceptives. 13. 

b. I. Ratiocinative faculties—Those knowing 
Resemblauce, Dependence, and Difference ; in 
all, 3. 

The Perceptive faculties, then, receive the 
sensations resulting in ideas only through four 
of the senses; namely, the Muscular Seusc, 
Touch, Sight, Hearing. But some of them 
appear to take cognizauce, in part at least, of 
facts of consciousness, in se, and not, as in the 
larger number of cases, as mirroring impres- 
sions from the external world. 

From this review we learn that there is no 
place whatever for a faculty of Simple Con- 
ception, whether objective or relative; and 
we find, in the very nature of the results 
arrived at, incidental confirmation sutlicient 
of the truth of the phrenological view, that 
every intcllectual faculty serves as both the 
memory and the power of conceplion for its own 
class of perceptions or cognitions. Further, 
let it be remarked that simple conception is 
here first treated of, not because it is in order 
of time always earlier than original conception, 
as probably in some instances it is not; but 
because in point of simplicity as an act, it 
stands lowest in the seale. Finally, we should 
remark that, in consequence of the necessarily 
more or less loose employment of terms, the 
word conception is sometimes taken to denoie, 
not the precise acts—the simple and the 
original conceptive processes proper, which it 
is my aim first to individualize—but even the 
higher results of creative imagination. In 


such sense I may, for convenience, sometimes 


employ it. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
ox, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES- 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[FROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.] 


LOONTINVED FROM OCTOBER NUMBER] 
Ir the world be really governed by God on the principle of the 


supremacy of the moral and intellectual faculties, our social miseries | 


must arise from individuals and classes pursuing their separate inter- 
ests, regardless of those of the rest of the community ; and in this 
view, the sooner all ranks enjoy political power, the sooner will leg- 
islation assume a truly moral character, and benefit the entire nation. 
But keeping in view the other principle which I have endeavored to 
expound—that men are incapable of steadily pursuing moral and just 
objects until their moral and intellectual faculties have been well 
trained and enlightened—you will perceive that no nation can become 
fit for a republican form of government until all classes of the people 
have been adequately and nearly equally instructed. The ancient 
republics of Greece and Rome form no exceptions to this rule. They 
were confined to a very small territory, and the citizens of each repub- 
lic were for many ages within reach of personal communication with 
each other, so that there existed some degree of equality of intelligence 
among them. Whenever their boundaries became extensive, their 
free government ceased, and was superseded by despotism. But these 
ancient republics never were moral institutions. Their freedom, so 
far as it existed, resulted from the equal balance of selfishness and 
power in the different classes of the community ; or from the rivalry 
of their different orators and leaders, who destroyed each other, as 
they respectively attempted to usurp ah undue share of authority. 
The people in their assemblies, and the senators in their senates, were 
often guilty of the most unjust and unprincipled tyranny against indi- 
viduals; and altogether, the boasted liberties of Greece and Rome 
appear only as the concessions of equally matched combatants, always 
withdrawn when equality in the power of aggression and resistance 
ceased to exist. The reason of this is obvious. In those states there 
was no true religion, no moral training, no printing-presses, and no 
science of nature. The great mass of the people were ignorant; and 
experience teaches us that although a people, enjoying large brains 
and active temperaments, situate in a fine climate, but destitute of 
moral and intellectual training, may have been ingenious and acute, 
yet that they must have been turbulent and immoral ; and such these 
ancients really were. Their monuments and records which have 
reached us are the works of a few distinguished men who arose among 
them, and who certainly displayed high genius in the fine arts, in 
literature, and eloquence; but these were the educated and the 
talented few. From the very necessity of their circumstances, without 
science, and without printed books, the mass of the people must have 
been profoundly ignorant, the slaves of the animal propensities. 
Their domestic habits, as well as their public conduct, show that this 
was the case. The popular religion of the ancient nations was a mass 
of revolting absurdities and superstitions. Their wives were reduced 
to the condition of mere domestic drudges, and the hours of recreation 
of the men were devoted to concubines. Their public entertainments 
Were sanguinary combats, in which ferocious men put each other to 
death, or in which wild animals tore each other to pieces. All labor 
‘was performed by slaves, whom they treated in the cruelest manner. 
They pursued war and conquest as their national occupations, and in 
their public acts they occasionally banished or condemned to death 
their best and most upright citizens. These are facts, which we read 
of in the histories of Greece and Rome. They exhibit the vigorous 
ascendency of the animal propensities, and the feeble power of the 
moral sentiments, as clearly as if we saw the barbarian crowds stand- 
ing before us in all their prowess and ferocity. 
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In the middle ages, a number of small republics sprang up in Italy, 
and we are dazzled by representations of their wealth, magnificence, 
and freedom. One observation applies to them all. They exhibited 
the dominion of an oligarchy over the people, and the ruling classes 
practiced the most disgraceful tyranny, wherever they were not 
restrained by fear of each other. Most of them ultimately fell before 
the power of the larger monarchies, and are now extinct. 

Switzerland presents a brighter prospect. As it was the first coun- 
try in Europe which acquired freedom, so has it longest preserved the 
blessing. The moral and intellectual qualities of the people, which 
I described in my last Lecture, fitted them for free governments, and 
the Swiss nation constituted itself into a congeries of republics, acting 
in federation, but each independent in its internal administration. In 
the course of time, power fell into the hands of an aristocratic class 
there, as in Italy, but the native qualities of the Swiss mind seem to 
have warded off the consequences which in other countries generally 
ensued. ‘The members of the Sovereign Council of Bern,“ we are 
told, “ were elected for life, and every ten years there was an election 
to supply the vacancies that had occurred during that period. The 
councilors themselves were the electors ; gnd as old families became 
extinct, and as it was a rule that there should not be less than eighty 
families having members in the great council, vacancies were supplied 
from new families of burghers. Still, the number of families in whose 
hands the government was vested was comparatively small; and 
several unsuccessful attempts were made, in the course of the eight- 
eenth century, to alter this state of things, and to reinstate the 
The discontent, however, was 
far from general, and it did not extend to the country population 
The administration was conducted in an orderly, unostentatious, and 
economical manner; the taxes were few and light. ‘It would be 
difficult,’ says the historian Muller, ‘to find in the history of the 
world a commonwealth which, for so long a period, has been so wisely 
administered as that of Bern. In other aristocracier, the subjects 
were kept in darkness, poverty, and barbarism; fections were 
encouraged among them, while justice winked at crime or took bribes ; 
and this was the case in the dependencies of Venice. But the people 
of Bern stood, with regard to their patricians, rather in the relation 
of clients toward their patrons, than in that of subjects toward their 
sovereigns.’ Zschokke, a later Swiss historian, speaking of Bern, and 
other aristocracies of Switzerland, says, ‘They acted like scrupulous 
guardians, The magistrates, even the highest among them, received 
small salaries; fortunes were made only in foreign service, or in the 
common bailiwicks of the subject districts. Although the laws were 
defective and trials secret, the love of justice prevailed in the country ; 
power wisely respected the rights of the humblest freeman. In the 
principal towns, especially the Protestant ones, wealth fostered science 
and the fine arts. Bern opened fine roads, raised public buildings, 
fostered agriculture in its fine territory, relieved those districts that 
were visited by storms or inundations, founded establishments for the 
weak and the helpless, and yet contrived to accumulate considerable 
sums in its treasury. But the old patriotism of the Swiss slumbered ; 
it was replaced by selfishness, and the mind remained stationary; the 
various cantons were estranged from each other; instruction spread 
in the towns, but coarseness and ignorance prevailed in the country.’ 
The consequence of all this was, that when the storm came from 
abroad, it found the Swiss unprepared tq face it. The French repub- 
lic, in its career of aggression, did not respect the neutrality of Switz- 
erland,” but seized upon its territory and treasures, and inflicted on it 
the greatest calamities. In 1815, an aristocratical constitution was 
given to Bern, under the sanction of the allied powers who dethroned 
Napoleon ; but in 1830, the canton of Bern, and several others, again 
changed their government, and became democratic republics. “ The 
new constitution has now (1835) been in force for more than three 
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rs; notwithstanding some heart-burnings and party ebullitions, 
gs appear to be settling into a regular system, and no act of violence 
pen bloodshed has accompanied the change.” 
his account of Bern appears remarkable, when compared with the 
ory of other republics, the ruling factions of which, when allowed 
privilege of self-election, life-tenures of office, and freedom from 
onsibility, invariably became selfish and unprincipled tyrants, 
yerting the laws into engines of oppression, and the revenues of 
state iuto sources of private gain. I can account for the superiority 
ne Swiss only by the larger endowment of the moral and reflecting 
ins in their brains, whieh seems to have been a characteristic 
ure in the people from a very remote period, and which still con- 
es. The Swiss skulls in the possession of the Phrenological 
ety, present higher developments of the moral and intellectual 
ius than those of any other of the continental nations which I have 
. The Germans, who are originally the same people, in many 
ricts, resemble them; but they vary much in different places. 
Swiss brain, I may also notice, is not equally favorably developed 
111 the cantons. In Bern, Geneva, and Zurich, the combinations 
the best; at least this struck me in traveling through the country. 
introduce these remarks to direct your attention to the fact, that 
development of the brain is a most important element in judging 
he adaptation of any particular people for any particular form of 
ernment ; a principle which is entirely lost sight of by those phi- 
phers who believe that all men are naturally equal in their dis- 
tions and intellectual capacities, and that a free government is 
ally suited to all. 
he conclusion which I draw in regard to the republican form of 
ernment is, that no people is fit for it in whom the moral and 
llectual organs are not largely developed, and in whom also they 
not generally and extensively cultivated. The reason is clear. 
, propensities being all selfish, any talented leader, who will 
ress himself strongly to the interests and prejudices of an ignorant 
ble, will carry their suffrages to any scheme which he may propose, 
he will speedily render himself a dictator and them slaves. If 
e be a numerous dominant class equally talented and enlightened, 
individuals among them will keep each other in check, but they 
rule as an oligarchy, in the spirit of a class, and trample the 
le under their feet. Thus it appears that, by the ordination of 
ridence, the people have no alternative but to acquire virtue and 
wledge ; to embraee large, liberal, and enlightened views; and to 
jue moral and beneficial objects—or to suffer oppression. This is 
her of the proofs that the moral government of the world is based 
he principle of the supremacy of the moral sentiments and intellect ; 
turn where we will, we find suffering linked with selfishness, and 
yment with benevolence and justice, in public as well as in private 
rs. 
he United States of North America present the best example of a 
ocracy which has hitherto appeared in the history of the world. 
er is there lodged with the entire people; and their magistrates, 
the lowest to the highest, are truly the delegates of the national 
jority. Yet, in the older States of the Union, life and property are 
cure as in any country in the world, and liberty is more complete. 
iy last Lecture, I traced, in the history of this people, their prep- 
ion for freedom. The founders of American society were moral, 
ious, and industrious men, flying from injustice and oppression ; 
were, therefore, probably men of the keenest moral and religious 
ngs to be found in the Old World, at the time when they emigrated 
merica. Their ranks continued to be recruited from the indus- 


is and enterprising sons of Europe; and hence, when they threw 
he yoke of Britain, the materiel of the States consisted chiefly of 
ds of the best quality. Since they acquired their independence, 
have continued to advance in education, morality, and intelligence; 
the extent of education is considerably greater there than in any 
r country in the world, certain portions of Germany, perhaps, 
g alone excepted. 


In Britain and Franee, you will find more 
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highly educated men; but beside them, you will perceive countless 
multitudes of human beings enveloped in the profoundest ignorance. 
In America, you will meet with few men of such eminent culture and 
aitainments as England and France can boast of; but you will look 
in vain for the masses of uneducated stolidity which are the disgrace 
of Europe. The American people are nearly all to some extent 
educated. They are not only able, on an emergency, to read and 
write, but they are in the daily habit of reading; and they understand 
the great principles of morals, political economy, and government 
better than the uneducated elasscs of this country. The co-existence 
of the greatest freedom, therefore, with the highest general intelligence, 
in America, is in harmony with the doctrines which I am now 
endeavoring to expound. 

[The foregoing observations were written before I had visited the 
United States, and were founded on such information as J had then 
obtained from communications with individuals who had lived in 
them, and from books. After enjoying the advantages of personal 
observation, I allow these remarks to remain, as essentially correct ; 
but I find that I have over-estimated the attainments of the mass of 
the people in the United States. The machinery for education which 
they have instituted, and which they support by taxation, or voluntary 
contribution, is great and valuable, and rather exceeds than falls short 
of my preconceived opinions—but the quality and quantity of the eda- 
cation dispensed by it are far inferior to what I had imagined. The 
things taught, and the modes of teaching, in the public or common 
schools whieh educate the people, are greatly inferior to what are 
found in the improved schools of Britain. While, therefore, I retain 
the observation, “ that the people generally understand the great 
principles of morals, political economy, and government better than 
the uneducated classes of Britain,” I must add the qualification, that 
the difference between the two is only like that between moonlight* 
and the light of the stars. In regard to the scientific principles of 
morals, political economy, and government, especially of the first and 
the second, the people of the United States appear to me to be greatly 
in the dark. At the same time, there are many enlightened philan- 
thropists among them who see and deplore this ignorance, and are 
laboring assiduously, and I have no doubt successfully, to remove it. 
The impulse toward a higher education in, at this time, strong and 
energetic ; and as the Americans are a practical people, I anticipate a 
great and rapid improvement. In Massachusetts, the Hon. Horace 
Mann is devoting the whole powers of his great and enlightened mind 
to the advancement of the common schools, and he is ably and 
zealously seconded by the Government and enlightened coadjutors. 
The results can not fail to be highly advantageous. The people of 
the United States owe it to themselves, and to the cause of freedom all 
over the world, to exhibit the spectacle of a refined, enlightened, moral, 
and intellectual democracy. Every male above twenty-one years of 
age among them, claims to be a sovereign. He is, therefore, bound to 
be a gentleman. The great cause of the extravagance and apparent 
unsteadiness of democracy in the United States appears to me to be 
referrible to the extreme youth, and consequent excitability and want 
of experience of the majority of their voters. The population doubles 
itself by natural increase every twenty-five years, and hence the pro- 
portion of the young to the aged is much greater than in European 
countries. The franchise is enjoyed at the age of 21, and the 
majority of their voters are under 35, so that the country is governed 
to a great extent by the passion, rashness, and inexperience, instead 
of by the wisdom and virtue of its people.] 

The history of the world has shown nations degenerating, and losing 
the independence and freedom which they once possessed, and it is 
prophesied that America will lose her freedom and become a kingdom 
in the course of years, or that her States will fall asunder and destroy 
each other. It is supposed, also, that the civilized nations of Europe 


An American gentleman, who is much interested in his country’s welfare, on read - 
ing this passage remarked, Tou may say moonlight when the moon isin the frst 
quarter.” 5 
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will become corrupt, and, through excessive refinement, sink into 
effeminacy, and proceed from effeminacy to ignorance, from ignorance 
to barbarism, and thence to dissolution. This has been the fate of the 
great nations of antiquity ; and it is argued that, as there is nothing 
new under the sun, what hes been, will be, and that the ultimate 
destruction of European civilization is certain; while it is admitted 
that freedom, art, and science may flourish in some other region of the 
globe. The principle in philosophy, that similar causes, in similar 
circumstances, produce similar effects, admits of no exception; and if 
modern Europe and the United States of America were in the same 
condition in which the monarchies and republics of the ancient world 
existed, I should at once subscribe to the conclusion. But in the 
ancient governments, the mass of the people, owing to the want of 
printing, never were educated or civilized; and even the attainments 
of the ruling classes were extremely limited. They had literature and 
the fine arts, but they had no sound morality, no pure religion, little 
science, and very few of the useful arts which have resulted from 
science. The national greatness of those ages, therefore, was not the 
growth of the common mind, but arose from the genius of a few indi- 
viduals, aided by accidental circumstances. It was like the dominion 
of France in our own day, when the military talents of Napoleon 
extended her sway from Naples to Moscow, and from Lisbon to Vienna; 
but which, resting on no superiority in the French people over the 
people of the conquered nations, was dissolved in a day, even under 
the eye of the commanding genius who had raised it. 

When we apply the history of the past as an index to the events of 
the future, the condition of like circumstances is wanting; for Europe 
and the United States are in the progress (however slow) of presenting, 
for the first time in the world, the spectacle of a universally educated 
people; and on this account I do not subscribe to the probability of 
civilization perishing, or modern nations becoming effeminate and 
corrupt. The discovery of the natural laws, and those of organization 
in particular, will guard thein against this evil. It is true that only 
a few states in Europe have yet organized the means of universally 
-educating the people; but Prussia, France, Holland, and Switzerland 
have done so, and Britain is becoming anxious to follow their example. 
The others must pursue the same course, for their own security and 
welfare. A barbarous people can not exist in safety beside enlightened 
nations. 

For the same reasons I do not anticipate the dissolution of the union 
of the States of North America, or that they will lose their freedom. 
They are advancing in knowledge and morality ; and whenever the 
conviction becomes general, that the interests of the whole States are 
in harmony, which they undoubtedly are, the miserable attempts to 
foster the industry of one at the expense of another will be given up, 
and they may live in amity, and flourish long, the boast of the world, 

0 far as natural causes of dissolution are concerned. This expectation 
is founded on the hope that they will give a real education to their 
people; an education which ehall render them conversant with the great 
principles of morals and political economy; so that they may know 
that there is a power above themselves, that of nature and nature’s 
God, whore Jaws they must obey before they can be prosperous and 
happy. U assume, also, that means will be found to expunge the blot 
and pestilence of slavery from their free institutions. It is a canker 
which will consume the vitals of the Union, if it be not in time eradi- 
cated. These expectations may appear to some to be bold and chimer- 
ical; but truth’s triumphs have no limits, and justice, when once 
recognized as a rule of action, which it emphatically is in the institu- 
tions of the United States, can not be arrested midway in ite career. 
The greatest dangers to the institutions of the United States are now 
impending over them. The people are young, prosperous, rapidly in- 
creasing, and still very imperfectly instructed. The natural conse- 
quence is, that they are rash, impetuous, boastful, and ambitious, ready 
to rush into contests with other nations about real or imaginary inter- 
ests. Their institutions are calculated to prevent and remove causes 
of quarrel among themselves, but provide no adequate barriers to their 
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encroachments on other nations. 
render their bonds of union too feeble to hold them together, and ambi- 
tion may ruin a fabric which, under the guidance of morality and 
reason, might endure forever. Their only chance of salvation lies in 
the success of their efforts to train and instruct a rising generation in 
virtue and knowledge. A cheering sign of improvement is presented 
in the superior works that are now prepared for the instruction of the 
people in the United States. The School Library, published in 
Boston under the sanction and by authority of the Board of Education 
of the State of Massachusetts, contains volumes replete with instruc- 
tion, and characterized by good taste. The State of New York, like- 
wise, has established a fund for supplying schools with good libraries- 
Private individuals, also, are contributing important works to the edu- 
cation of the people. Among these I have recently seen one that was 
much wanted, and is now admirably supplied by E. P. Hurlbut, Esq., 
namely, a work on “Civil Offices and Political Ethics.“ The 
“ Ethics” are obviously founded on the new philosophy. 

From the principles now laid down, it follows that the tendency of 
all governments, in modern times, is to become more democratic in 
proportion as the people become more intelligent and moral. Since 
1831 our own government has been much more uuder the influence of 
the people than at any previous period of our history. Those who feel 
alarm at the march of democracy read history without the lights of 
philosophy. They have their minds filled with the barbarous democ- 
racies of Grecce and Rome, and of the French Revolution, and tremble 
at the anticipated rule of an ignorant rabble in Britain. Ou the other 
hand, the only democracy which I anticipate, to be capable of gaining 
the ascendency here, will be that of civilized and enlightened, of 
moral and refined men; and if the priuciples which I have expounded 
be correct, that the higher sentiments and intellect are intended by 
nature to govern, it will be morally impossible that while an enlight- 
ened and an ignorant class co-exist, as in Britain, the ignorant can 
rule. The British aristocracy, by neglecting their own education, may 
become relatively ignorant, in comparison with the middle classes, and 
their influence may then decay ; but should this happen, it would still 
be an example of the intelligence of the country bearing the chief 
sway. In France, the dominion of the ferocious democrats was short- 
lived ; the superior class gradually recovered their authority, and the 
reign of terror never was restored. In the ancient democracies there 
was no enlightened class comparable with that of Britain. I regard, 
therefore, the fears of those who apprehend that the still ignorant and 
rude masses of our country will gain political power, and introduce 
anarchy, as equally unfounded with the terror that the rivers will 
some day flow upward, and spread the waters of the ocean over the 
valleys and the mountains. The laws of the moral are as stable as 
those of the physical world; both may be shaken for a time by storms 
or convulsions, but the great elements of order remain forever un- 
touched, and after the clearing of the atmosphere they are seen in all 
their original symmetry and beauty. The resalt which I anticipate is, 
that eduontion, religion, and the knowledge of the natural laws will in 
time extend over ail classes of the community, till the conviction 
shall become general, that the Creator has rendered all our interests 
and enjoyments compatible; and that then all classes will voluntarily 
abandon exclusive privileges, unjust pretensions to superiority, and the 
love of sclfish dominion, and establish a social condition in which hom- 
age will be paid only to virtue, knowledge, and utility, and in which 
a pure Christian equality, in so far as human nature is capable of 
realizing it, embodying the principle of doing to others as we would 
wish others to do unto us, will universally prevail. ‘These days may 
be very distant; but causes leading to their approach appear to me to 
exist, and to be already in operation; and I hope that, in giving ex- 
pression to these anticipations, I am stating the deductions of a sound 
philosophy, and not uttering the mere inspirations of a warm imagina- 
tion. At all events, this theory, which places independence, freedom, 
public prosperity, and individual happiness on the basis of religion, 
morality, and intelligence, is ennobling in itself, and can not possibly 
do harm. Indeed, it can scarcely disappoint us ; because, however far 
mankind may stop short of the results which I have anticipated, and 
for the realization of which } allow centuries of time, it is certain that 
every step which they shall advance in this career will lead them 
nearer to happiness, while by no other path can they attain to perma- 
nent prosperity and power. 

foo;rrmrumD ON rien ONB HUNDEED AND TEN.) 
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PROF. DANIEL E. GROUZ. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


[This gentleman was brought forward for public exam- 
{nation at one of our lectures in the city of Washington, 
in March, 156, and the following is the result as reported 
from the lips of the examiner.) 


You have a remarkably active, intense. 
nervous organization. Are susceptible of 
almost the highest degree of mental action, 
and you will find it difficult to take life quietly. 
You have not sufficient strength of body and 
power of the vital system to go through with 
so severe tasks as you put upon yourself. 
Your digestive system is quite out of order, 
and you need to pay more attention to physical 
exercise, 

You have a very ardent, intense, and ex- 
citable tone of mind, Your social brain being 
large and active, you are susceptible of rather 
strong love, are decidedly conjugal, deeply 
interested in children, strongly attached to 
friends, fond of home, and are continuous 
in mental action—are liable to be absent- 
minded. You have all the executive organs 
strongly developed ; are combative and quick 
to resent injury or insult, and can not tamely 
submit to any interference with your rights. 

Your appetite is strong and active, and you 
are in danger of eating too much or of indulg- 
ing your appetite in some other form. You 
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are quite desirous of 
accumulating proper- 
ty; it may not be 
money, perhaps a li- 
brary, pictures, en- 
gravings, or curiosi- 
ties of different kinds. 
You are very frank, 
candid, and open- 
hearted, are scarcely 
cautious enough, but 
liable to trust to 
others too much; are 
very sensitive to 
praise, are devidedly 
ambitious, bul some- 
what wanting in dig- 
nity, pride, and self- 
love: you have more 
powers of mind than 
you have capacity to 
command respect and 
make an impression 
upon others, 

You are conscien- 
tious, honest, audup- 
right; are hopeful, 
sanguine, and enthu- 
siastic; have a good 
degree of Spirituality 
and appreciation of 
subjects of a spiritual 
nature; have fair 
veneration and re- 
spect, but your Benevolence is decidedly the 
more prominent and influential, Your sym- 
pathies are easily excited, aud when they are 
awakened, you are quite generous. 

You have ingenuity, imagination, and powers 
of imitation in a full degree of development; 
you have Jove of the sublime, fouduess for the 
witty and mirthful, and are rather easily 
captivated by brilliancy and wit; but the most 
remarkable features of your organization are 
intellectual, 

Very few men exist who have a better 
command of language, can tell more of 
what they know, or learn foreign languages 
more easily or rapidly than yourself. You 
have a remarkable memory of events aud 
statistics, of places, localities, and the relative 
position of objects, and of all kinds of know- 
ledge. You have very great powers of obser- 
vation, you see all that is to be seen in your 
travels, You remember everything you do 
and say, ns well as forms, faces, figures, 
shapes, and the adaptation of things. You 
measure by the eye, and judge of proportions 
with great accuracy. You have a correct idea 
of weight; remember colors and the order and 
arrangement of all you come in contact with, 
whether it relates to natural objects, to 
works of art and mechanism, or to scientific 
arrangements. You have a favorable talent 
for arithmetic and could make a good mathe- 
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matician. You think too much, and are occu- 
pied too mach with your reasoning intellect. 

You are a good critic, are particularly dis- 
eriminative, and are remarkable for your dis- 
cernment of character and ability to read the 
minds of others. You have an unusual de- 
gree of expertness of mind in becoming ac- 
quainted with coming events, and you become 
prophetic about persons and things. Your 
Jorte is in the languages and sciences. 

If you wish to live long, to be healthy and 
happy, you must study less and work more, 
have more recreation, and devote yourself to 
more physical enjoyments. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Groux is Professor of Numismatics and 
Modern Languages—French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, Swedish, Danish, Dutch. Russian, 
ete. Since his arrival in the United States, in 
1844, he cherished the idea of publishing a 
work on American medals and coins, to qualify 
himself for which he has journeyed widely 
over the continent, and been permitted to 
inspect private and public cabinets. The 
work is proposed to be published in three large 
volumes, with ample illustrations, and, if re- 
alized, can not fail to be of great historical 
value, as well as most interesting and curious. 
In regard to his talents and attainments we 
have obtained from authentic sources the fol- 
lowing interesting particulars : 

As a child he was exceedingly precocious. 
Before he was three years old he had learned 
10 read, and was so far capable of appreciating 
a subject that he fell in a fit of laughter in 
rending “ Don Quixote“ to his mother. He 
early showed the great passion of his life, for 
at the age of seven years he had nearly eight 
hundred French five-sous pieces. At the age 
of twelve he spoke Greek, Latin, French, and 
German very fluently. At the age of fourteen 
he traveled all over Europe, visited most of 
the museums and picture galleries of Italy, 
France, and England, where he learned the 
English language in six weeks ; visited Russia, 
and learned its language in six months; visited 
Sweden, and mastered its language in a few 
weeks, 

His memory is such that, after a lapse of 
sixteen years, he could point out all the re- 
markable objects of art he has seen. and state 
where the best pictures from Raphael, Van- 
dyke, Rembrandt, Murillo. Salvator Rosa, ete., 
may be found; in fact, time has no power on 
his memory either for localities, events, or 
dates. His capacity in languages, and ability 
to master them, is most remarkable; but the 
leading tendency of his mind is the knowl- 
edge of Numismatics. This science is to him 
the ne plus ultra. Any medal or coin once 
seen by him is never forgotten; and it is a fact 
well known, that he can nearly always tell the 
reverse of a coin when the obverse is shown to 
him. Some of his papils brought 685 different 
coins in a box to try his powers of memory, 
and he readily told the reverse of all by being 
shown the obverse, with the exception of 
twelve, and the reason of his failure on these 
was that he had never seen the coins before. 
His memory of music is so great, that he can 
sing correctly from recollection over one hun- 
dred operas, in German, French, and Italian, 
In mechanism he js eminent; samples of his 
skill are treasured in different parts of Europe. 
A model of a Swedish Mine” (Philipstadt) 
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is in St. Petersburg, where 300 ducats ($750) 
were paid to him for it. A beautiful“ Gothic 
Palace,“ in stucco, is in the Royal Palace of 
Stockholm, for which $1,000 were paid him. 
He cut in eight days. in cork, a ‘ Model of the 
Mount St. Michel,” for which he received 
$200. It is in Hamburg. In 1853 he ex- 
hibited at the Mechanical Fair in Washington, 
D. C., an“ American Temple” made of minute 
shells, which obtained the first prize.“ 
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INSIGNIA OF RANE, 


AND DISTINGUISHED MARKS AND BADGES IN THE 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue highest rank in our army is that of lieu- 
tenant-general, and was conferred by Congress 
for merit on Winfield Scott, General-in-chief, who 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL. 


is the only one who has ever held this rank in the 
United States. The principal distinguishing marks 
of uniform are three stars on the shoulder-strap or 


MAJOR-GENERAL. 


epaulette—a large one in the middle, flanked by 
two smaller ones—a double row of nine buttons on 
the cont disposed in threes, a buff sush, a straight 


AI AMIS, 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL. 
sword, and a sword knot terminating in acorns, 
A major-general is the same, but with only two 
stars on the shoulder. A brigadier-general has 


| COLONEL. 
one star, and the buttons on his coat number but 


eight in each row, disposed in twos. The colonel 
is the highest in rank in a regiment, aud wears 
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an eagle on his strap, the buttons on his coat in 
double lines numbering eight at equal distances, 
When this officer is placed in charge of a brigade 
he is called a colonel-commanding. 


LIEUT,-COLONEL AND MAJOR. 


A lieutenant-colonel is second in command of a 
regiment, und is known by the leaf on his strap, 
which is of silver, otherwise his uniform is the 
same as a colonel’s. The major's is also the same, 
the leaf being of gold. His duty is to act as aid- 
de-camp of the colonel, and in the event of his two 


CAPTAIN, 
superior officers being disabled or absent, he takes 
command of the regiment; these three constitute 
the field officers of a regiment, and are mounted. 
The adjutant, whose position is the same to the 
regiment as that of the orderly sergeant to a com- 
pany, generally ranks as a lieutenant. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT. 


Captains are commandants of companies, and 
are distinguished by two bars of gold on the 
shoulder-strap, and eight buttons at regular dis- 
tances in a single row on the cont; the first lieu- 
tenant the same, but with one bar on the strap, 
the second lieutenant having u plain strap without 


SECOND LIEUTENANT. 


marks. These last are called line officers; all 
regimental officers wear a red sash. 

The surgeon ranks as first lieutenant in the 
volunteer service, and as m»jor in the regulars, 
and has the letters M. S —medical staff—embro:d- 
ered on his strap, which otherwise is the same us 
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a first lieutenant; also wears ñ green sash. The 
quartermaster also takes a lieutenant's rank, and 
has the letters Q. D.—quartermaster’s department 
—embroidered on his strap; the paymasier the 
same, with the letters P. D ~-paymaster’s depart- 
ment, and the commissary with the letters C. D.— 
commissary department. 

These constitute (with the chaplain, who wears 
no marks, only plain clothes of uniform cut) the 
regimental staff, and are all allowed to have 
horses. The non-commissioned officers are hos- 
pital steward, whose business it is to attend to 
the hospital stores, and all the detail of the hos- 
pital department, under the orders of the surgeon. 
His insignia is a green band on the upper arm, 
with a serpent entwined round a winged staff 
embroidered on it. 

The sergennt-major is second sergeant in the 
regiment, and acts as assistant to the adjutant, 
He wears on the upper arm a chevron (V) of 
three stripes, connected at the top by half circu- 
lar continuations. The quartermaster manages 
the details of that department; hig chevron is 
straight across the top. The orderly sergeant is 
first sergeant in the company, and commands it in 
the absence of commissioned officers; the chevron 
is of three stripes, without connection at the top, 
and a diamond or star above. The second ser- 
geant takes charge of half a company, called s 
platoon, and has the same chevron as the first, 
but without a diamond. The corporals are in 
charge of sections or quarters of a company, ard 
are distinguished by but two bars in the chevron. 
Of the swords the cavalry saber is longest, and 
has a steel scabbard. The field officers come next; 
the scabbard being of chocolate enamel, with gilt 
trimmings. The line officers, plainer and shorter, 
with sheath of black leather. A general officer's 
weapon is straight, with a gilt scabbard of the 


pattern in the engraving; regimental staff is 
straight and short. Musicians and non-commis- 
sioned officers being shorter still, and more for 
show than use. 

The color of the shoulder straps denotes the arm 
of the service—infantry being blue; artillery, 
red; cavalry, orange; and rifles, green. 
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WOMAN'S VOICB, 


BY GREENLIEF B. MILI En, 


Lixx a musical cadence that's borne from afar, 
As it viorates along the depths of the heart— 
Like the ripp ¢ of waves on the calm summer seas, 
Like the soft, soothing tones of ov gentle breeze, 
Like the hum of the bee 'moug the fair, fragrant flowers, 
Like the flow of the brook thyough nature's glad bowers, 
Falla the low voloe of woman, devoid of nll art. 


‘There's a mystical balm in its magical thrill, 

As it drops Us ambrosial delights on the ear; 
There's a power to restrain the dissolute youth, 
And his footsteps direct in the pathway of truth 
A pow: r to subdue man's obdurate will, 

And through bis stern nature the fragrance distill 

Of teaderness, ardor, affection, aud cheer. 


If music is eweet, its sweetness abides 

In the low voice of woman, serene and subdued ; 
Her soft modulations the bosom inspires 
With loftler alms and more holy desires: 
There's a mingling of melody, pathos, and love, 
Serap! ic and pure, as from angels above, 

In the accents of woman with goodness imbued. 


Brooxriyn, Aug. 18, 1861. 
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LECTURE XVIII. 


RELIGIOUS DUTIES OF MAN. 


leration of man’s duties to God, so far as discoverable by the light of nature— 
oral theology a branch of natural philosophy—Not superseded by revolation— 
wn, Stewart, and Chalmers quoted Natural theology a guide to the sound inter- 
ation of Scripture—Foundatlon of natoral religion in the facnities of man—Dis- 
ion between morals and religion—The Bible does not create the religions feelings, 
is fitted only to enlighten, enliven, and direct them—lIllastration of this view— 
ity of religion, even amid the downfall of churches and creeds— Moral and rell- 
is duties prescribed to man by natural theology—Prevalent erroneous views of 
ne worship—Natural evidence of God's oxistence and attrihutee—Man’s ignorance 
cause of the past barrenness and obscurity of natural religion—Importance of the 
k of Creation as a revelation of the Divine Will. 

\VING discussed the foundation of moral philosophy, the duties of 
as an individual and as a social being, and also the causes of the 
pendence and freedom of nations, with the relations of the differ- 
orms of government to the moral and intellectual conditions of the 
le, I proceed to consider man’s duty to God, so far as this can be 
vered by the light of nature. 

rd Brougham, in his Discourse of Natural Theology,“ main- 
with great truth, that natural theology is a branch of natural 
sophy. His argument is the following: It is a truth of physics, 
vision is performed by the eye refracting light, and making it eon- 
ə to a focus upon the retina. The eye is an optical instrument, 
h, by the peculiar combination of its lenses, and the different 
rials they are composed of, produces vision. Design and adapta- 
are clearly manifested in its construction. These are truths in 
ral philosophy; but a single step converts them into evidences in 
ral theology. The eye must have been formed by a Being possess- 
knowledge of the properties of light, and of the matter of which 
ye is composed ; that Being is no inhabitant of earth—he is supe- 
to man—he is his Maker—he is God. Thus the first branch of 
tal theology, or that which treats of the existence and power of 
Deity, rests on the same basis with physical seienee; in fact, it is 
‘ect induction from the truths of science. 

he second branch of natural theology treats of the duties of man 
rd God, and of the probable designs of the Deity in regard to his 
tures. The facts of mental philosophy stand in the same relation 
nis branch that the facts in physical science stand in relation 
e first branch. By contemplating each mental faculty, the objects 
hich it is related by its constitution, its sphere of action, its uses 
abuses, we may draw conclusions regarding the divine intentions 
eating our faculties, and touching the duty which we owe to God 
e employment of them. It is obvious that as God has given us 
standing able to discriminate the uses and abuses of our faculties) 
moral sentiments leading us to prefer their use, we owe it to Him 
duty to fulfill his intentions, thus obviously expressed in our crea- 
by using our powers aright, and not abusing them. 

he second branch of natural theology, like the first, rests upon the 
e foundation with all tho other inductive sciences ; the only differ- 
> being, that the one belongs chiefly to the inductive science of 
sics, and the other to the inductive science of mind.* This dis- 
tion, however, is not perfectly accurate, because the evidence of 
existence and attributes of God, and also of man’s duty toward 
, may be found in both of these branches of science. 

has been objected that revelation supersedes the necessity of atudy- 
natural theology. Dr. Thomas Brown, in his lectures on Moral 
osophy in the University of Edinburgh, has furnished a brief but 
erful answer to this objection. “On this subject,” says he, 
at comprehends the sublimest of all the truths which man is per- 
ed to attain, the benefit of revelation may be considered to render 
ry inquiry superfluous that does not flow from it. But to those 
> are blessed with a clearer illumination, it can not be uninterest- 
to trace the fainter lights which, in the darkness of so many gloomy 


* See Lord Brougham’s Discearecs, 8d edit, p. 98. His argument is not clear. 
t Vol. iv., p. 401. 
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ages, amid the oppression of tyranny in various forma, and of supersti- 
tion more afflicting than tyranny itself, could preserve, still dimly vis- 
ible to man, that virtue which he was to love, and that Creator whom 
he was to adore. Nor can it be without profit even to their better 
faith to find all nature thus concurring as to its most important truths 
with revelation itself, and everything, living and inanimate, announc- 
ing that high and holy One of whose perfections they have been privi- 
leged with a more splendid manifestation.” 

Dugald Stewart, in his“ Outlines of Moral Philosophy,“ also treats 
at considerable length of natural religion. The study of philosophy,“ 
says he, “in all its various branches, both natural and moral, affords 
at every step a new illustration that the design which we trace in 
creation indicates wisdom, and that it operates in conformity to one 
uniform plan, insomuch that the truths of natural religion gain an 
accession of evidence from every addition that is made to the stock of 
human knowledge.” 

Dr. Chalmers, in the fifth chapter of his “ Bridgewater Treatise,” 
discusses the special and subordinate adaptations of external nature 
to the moral constitution of man,“ and observes, “ Notwithstanding 
the blight which has so obviously passed over the moral world and 
defaced many of its original lineaments, while it has left the material- 
ism of creation, the loveliness of its scenes and landscapes, in a great 
measure untouched—still we possess very much the same materials 
for a natural theology in reasoning on the element of virtue as in 
reasoning en the element of beauty.“ (P. 191.) 

Further—I consider the study of natural theology as important in 
leading to a sound interpretation of Scripture itself. Great differences 
exist in the interpretations of its declarations by different sects; and, 
as all truth must be harmonious, it appears to me that whenever the 
constitution of man and the attributes of the Deity shall be ascertained, 
go far as this is possible, by strictly logical inductions from facts cor- 
rectly observed in nature, all interpretations of Scripture touching 
these points must be brought into harmony with nature, otherwise 
they will justly be regarded as erroneous. Every well-eatablished 
doctrine in moral philosophy and in natural theology founded on the 
constitution of nature, will be a plumb-line by which to adjust inter- 
pretations of Scripture. The Scriptural doctrine of the corruption of 
human nature, for example, is one on which a vast variety of opinions 
is entertained by Christians. Phrenology shows that every faculty 
has received from the Creator an organ, and been furnished with legit- 
imate objects, although each of them has also a wide sphere in which 
it may commit abuses. As the evidence of the organs is physical and 
indestructible, the views correctly deduced from it must in time extin- 
guish all interpretations of Scripture that are at varianco with them. 
When Scripture is interpreted in such a manner es to contradict the 
sound conclusions of reason on subjects which lie within the legitimate 
province of reason, such interpretations must be powerless, or posi- 
tively mischievous. The Christian world at present (1846) appears 
to be in a state of transition. In Germany, a large portion of the 
people, under the guidance of Johannes Ronge, have thrown off Roman 
Catholicism, also rejected the dogmas of the Protestant churches estab- 
lished at the Reformation, and adopted Rationalistic interpretations of 
Scripture. As a contrast to this movement, a number of the scholars 
of Oxford, under the influence of Dr. Pusey, have gone over to the 
Church of Rome; while the middle classes in Scotland have aban- 
doned their ancient Presbyterian Church, reared a new one on the same 
foundatiou, and embraced with fresh fervor the doctrines and opinions 
of the sixteenth century, rejected by theGermans. In these evolutions, 
no appeal has been made to the lights afforded by the New Philosophy ; 
but as the sound dictates of reason are the revelations of God’s 
attributes and will to the human understanding, through the medium 
of our natural constitution and that of external nature, they can not be 
neglected with impunity by any class of teachers, and the day is on the 
wing when this philosophy will purify and control every Christian creed. 
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It is gratifying to trace the recognition of this principle in the works 
of divines. The Rev. Baden Powell, Savilian Professor of Geometry 
in the University of Oxford, in his work on “ The Connection of Natural 
and Divine Truth,” says, Physical science is the necessary founda- 
tion of natural theology ; certain of the truths it discloses are warnings 
against mistaking the purport of Scripture; and the right use of the 
caution thus inculcated applies widely in the interpretation of revela- 
tion. Inductive philosophy is subservient both to natural and revealed 
religion. The investigation of God’s works is an essential introduction 
to the right reception of his Word.” 

In like manner there should be no philosophy that is not religious ; 
that is to say, which should not be viewed as a chapter of the Crea- 
tor’s great book of revelation, addressed to the haman understanding in 
the constitution of the universe. 

I proceed, therefore, to consider the subject of natural theology with- 
out feeling that, if properly conducted, it will endanger any other class 
of truths. 

The first point which I propose to investigate relates to the founda- 
tion of natural religion. I beg of you to observe, that religion ema- 
nates from sentiments or emotions, and that it does not consist of a col- 
lection of mere intellectual conceptions or ideas. The foundations of 
it lie in the organs of Veneration, Wonder, and Hope. A brief ex- 
planation will enable you to understand this view. War springs, 
originally, not from the human intellect, but from the propensities of 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, which give an instinctive tend- 
ency to oppose, to contend, and todestroy. There are legitimate spheres 
within which these propensities may act beneficially ; but when they 
are too energetic, they carry captive the other powers, enlist them in 
their service, and then lead to the extensive destruction and horrors of 
war. Combativeness and Destructiveness, operating in savage man 
with very little intellect, produce war in which ambush and cunning, 
clubs and bows and arrows, are used as the means of assault. The 
same propensities, acting in the nations of modern Europe, lead to the 
employment of scientific principles in the construction of works of 
attack and of defense, and to the use of cannon and other ingenious and 
complicated instruments of destruction. Still, Combativeness and 
Destructiveness are the original sources in the human mind from which 
war itself, in all its forms and with all its weapons, flows. If these 
instinets were not possessed, men would feel no impulee to fight, any 
more than they feel an impulse to fly. In like manner, the whole art 
of music rests on the organs of Tune and Time as its foundation. In 
some individuals these organs are extremely defective; and they not 
only feel no internal impulse prompting them to produce melody, but 
are insensible to its charms when produced by others. In other per- 
sons, again, these organs act with such energy, that they impe} them, 
as it were, to elicit music from every object. You may have seen in- 
viduals who, in want of a better instrument, have beat out passable 
tunes by a succession of blows on their chins. When the musical 
organs engage the intellectual] faculties to assist them, they obtain, by 
their aid, instruments for producing music, refined and perfect in pro- 
portion to the degree in which the intellect is instructed in the various 
arts and sciences capable of being applied to the production of such in- 
struments. Still you perceive that the origin or foundation of the 
whole art and practice of music lies in the organs of Tune and Time. 

Forther—You can readily infer that war will be practiced by any 
natiou very much in the proportion which Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness bear in them to the other faculties. If these propensities pre- 
ponderate over the moral sentiments, the people will be constantly crav- 
ing for war and seeking occasions for quarrels. If they be very feeble, 
public attention will be directed to other aud more peaceful pursuits, and 
contentions will, as far as possible, be avoided. If we wish to tame a 
warlike people to the arts of peace, we must try to stimulate their 
higher faculties, and to remove all objects calculated to excite their 
pugnacious propensities. The same remarks apply to music. A native 
love of music will prevail in any people in proportion to the natural 
endowment of the organs of Tune and Time in their brains. If we 
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wish to cultivate music in a people, we must address the organs of 
Tune and Time by the sweetest and most touching melodies, and 
thereby call them gently and agreeably into action; because, by exer- 
cising them, and by no other means, can we increase their energy and 
augment that people’s love of music. 

Similar observations apply to religion. The foundations of religion 
lie in the organ of Veneration, which instinctively feels emotions of 
reverence and respect—in the organ of Wonder, which longs after the 
new, the astonishing, and the supernatural, and which, combined with 
Veneration, leads us to adore an unseen power—and in the organ of 
Hope, which instinctively looks forward in expectation to future enjoy- 
ment. These inspire man with a ceaseless desire to offer homage to a 
superior Being, to adore him, and to seek his protection. The inherent 
activity of these organs has prompted men in all ages to employ their 
intellectual faculties to discover as many facts as possible concerning 
the existence and attributes of superior powers or gods, and to iustitute 
ceremonies for their gratification. In some tribes of savages, we are 
informed that no traces of religion have been discovered ; but you will 
find that in them the organs which I have named are extremely small. 
They are in the same condition as regards the religious feelings that 
other tribes, in whom the organs of Tune and Time are deficient, star’. 
in regard to melody ; these have no music in consequence of the ex- 
treme feebleness of the related organs in their brains. On the other 
hand, wherever the organs of the religious sentiments are large in a 
people, that nation or tribe will be found to be proportionably devoted 
to religion. If their intellectual faculties be feeble, if they have no 
science and no true revelation to direct them, they may be engulfed in 
superstition ; but superstition is only the religious sentiments gone 
astray. They may be found worshiping stocks and stones, reptiles, 
and idols of the most revolting description ; but still, this shows not 
only that the tendency to worship exists in them, but that it may be 
manifested in great vigor when the intellect is feeble or very imper- 
fectly informed. It proves, also, that these sentiments are in them- 
selves blind or mere general impulses, which will inevitably err, un- 
less directed by an illumination superior to their own. 

The religious sentiments may act in combination with the propen- 
sities or with the moral] sentiments. In combination with the lower 
feelings they produce a cold, cruel, and selfish faith, in which the 
votary’s chief object is to secure the favor of Heaven for himself, while 
he allots endless and nearly universal misery to the rest of mankind- 
In combination with Benevolence and Conscientiousness they lead to 
a faith in which justice and mercy, truth and humility, prevail. 

There is a distinction in nature between morals and religion. The 
organs of Conacientiousness and Benevolence are the foundations of 
morals, When they are predominently large, they produce the ten- 
dency to do justly and to act kindly toward all men; but if the organs 
of the religious sentiments are deficient, there will not be an equal ten- 
dency to worship. Thus we meet with many men who are moral, but 
not religious. In like manner, if the organs of the religious sentiments 
be large, and those of Conscientiousness and Benevolence be deficient, 
there may be a strong tendency to perform acts of religious devotion 
with a great disregard of the duties of brotherly love and honesty. We 
meet with such characters in the world. The late Sir Henry Mon- 
creiff, minister of St. Cuthbert’s Parish, in Edinburgh, is said to have 
described a person, with whom he had had many transactions, in these 
forcible terms: He is a clever man, a kind-hearted man, and he 
seems to be a religious man—in short, an excellent man; only, some- 
how or other, he is sadly deficient in common honesty.” Phrenology 
enables us to comprehend the combination of qualities which gives rise 
to such characters. The description indicates large intellect, large 
organs of the religious sentiments, and large Benevolence, but great 
deficiency in the organs of Conscientiousness, 

According to these views, religion rests on the sentiments of Venera- 
tion, Wonder, and Hope as its foundations. The enlightenment of the 
intellect serves to direct these sentiments to their proper objects, but 
does not produce them, and therefore does not produce religion. It is 
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impossible that religion itself can be overset or eradicated from 
uman mind. The forms and ceremonies by which the religious 
ments manifest themselves may be expected to vary in different 
and in different countries, according to the degree of development 
e religious, moral, and intellectual organs, and the state of the 
lectual cultivation of the people; but these emotions themselves 
ntly glow with a never-dying flame, and man will cease to adore 
when he ceases to exist. 
ter you understend that music springs from the organs of Time 
Tune, you would smile if I were to assure you that it would per- 
if the Society of Professional Musicians were dissolved. You 
d at once discover that this society itself, as well as all the pieces 
h its members perform, and the instruments which they use, have 
ag from the innate love of musio in the mind; and that it is mis- 
ig the effect for the cause, to imagine that when they cease to ex- 
a society, music will become extinct. The result of their disso- 
n would be, that the inherent activity of the musical faculties 
d prompt other individuals to establish other societies, probably 
ore improved principles, and music would flourish still. 

is equally absurd to mistake churches, articles of faith, and acts 
rliament for the foundations of religion, and to imagine that when 
are changed, religion will perish. The day was when religion 
universally believed to rest, for its existence, solely on the decrees 
oman Catholic councils and Popish bulls, and when the priests 
red the world that the moment their church and authority were 
erted, religion would be forever destroyed. But we have lived to 
eligion flourishing vigorously in nations which disown that author- 
nd church. If the churches and articles of faith now prevalent 
be changed, of which there is much probability, the adherents of 
| will, after the fashion of the priests of Rome, proclaim that the 
1 of religion has been sealed; but all men who are chpable of look- 
t the true foundation of religious worship, firmly and deeply laid 
e human faculties, will be unmoved by such alarms. They will 
ct religion to shine forth in ever-brightening loveliness and splen- 
in proportion to the enlightenment of the public mind, and they 
fear neither infernal nor terrestrial foes. 

would greatly assist the progress of improvement, if a firm con- 
on could be carried home to the public mind, that religion has its 
dations in the nature of man, because many excellent persons 
t thereby be delivered from the blind terrors in which they con- 
ly live, lest it should be destroyed ; and the acrimony of contend- 
ects, also, every one of which identifies its own triumph with that 
ligion itself, might probably be moderated. 
ie next question that presents itself is, Whether there be any 
l or religious duties prescribed to man by natural theology? In 
ering this question, moralists in general proceed to prove the ex- 
ec and attributes of Ged, and to infer from them the duties we 
to Him as our creator, preserver, and governor. They regard Him 
he mighty God, and us as His lowly subjects, bound to fear, 
ble, love, and obey him; I entirely concur in this view when ap- 
| to doing the will of God; but it appears to me that it has often 
o misconceptions and abuse. Religious duty has, somehow or 
, come to be too generally regarded (in the spirit, at least, in 
h it is practiced, if not in words) as a homage rendered to the 
ne Being for his own gratification, the neglect of which he will 
sh, and the performance of which he will reward. Many persons 
a notion of the Divine Being somewhat resembling that of an 
ily sovereign, whom they may win and gratify by praises and 
ery, and from whose favor they may expect to receive something 
eable and advantageous in return. All this is superstition and 
„and it partakes too much of the character of selfishness. I am 
re that no rational Christian puts his religious faith and worship 
the form of such propositions ; but I fear that the spirit of them can 
90 often detected in much of the religion of the world. 

appears {o me that the religious service of the Deity possesses, 
er the Jights of nature, a totally different character. 
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The existence of a supreme Ruler of the world, is no doubt the first 
position to be established in natural religion; but the proofs of it are 
so abundant, so overpowering to the understanding, and so captivating 
to the sentiments, that I regard this as the simplest, the easiest, and 
the least likely to be disputed of all the branches of the subject. Lf 
reflecting intellect be possessed, we can scarcely move a step in the 
investigation of nature without receiving irresistible proofs of divine 
agency and wisdom. I opened the first book embracing natural 
science, that came to my hand, when composing this Lecture. It hap- 
pened to be a number of the Penny Encyclopedia,” which had just 
been sent in by the bookseller; and I turned up the first page that 
presented itself (p. 151). It chanced to be one on Bees, and I read as 
follows: In many instances, it is only by the bees traveling from 
flower to flower that the pollen or farina is carried from the male to 
the female flowers, without which they would not fructify. One 
species of bee would not be sufficient to fructify all the various sorts 
of flowers, were the bees of that species ever so numerous, for it re- 
quires speciés of different sizes and different constructions.” M. Spren- 
gel found that “ not only are insects indispensable in fructifying different 
species of iris, but that some of them, as I. Xiphium, require the agency 
of the larger humble bees, which alone are strong enough to force 
their way between the stile-flags ; and hence, as these insects are hot 
so common as many others, this iris is often barren, or bears imperfect 
seeds. 

This simple announcement proves to my understanding, incontest- 
ably, the existence and presence of a Deity in creation; because we 
see here an important end, clearly involving design, accomplished by 
agents altogether unconscious of the service in which they are 
engaged, The bee, performing, all unconsciously to itself, the work 
of fructification of the flowers—and the provision of bees of different 
weights for stile-flags of different strengths—bespeak, in language 
irresistible, the mind and workmanship of an intelligent contriver. 
And who is this contriver? It is not man. There is only one answer 
possible, it is the Deity ; and one object of his selecting such a method 
for operating may perhaps have been, to speak home to the under- 
standings of men, concerning his own presence, power, and wisdom. 
Nature is absolutely overflowing with similar examples. 

But there is another species of proof of the existence of a God—that 
which is addressed to the poetie sentiments of man. The external 
world,“ says Mr. Sedgwick, “ proves to us the being of a God, in two 
ways, by addressing the imagination, as well as by informing the 
reason. It speaks to our imaginative and poetic feelings, and they are 
as much a part of ourselves as our limbs and our organs of sense. 
Music has no charms for the deaf, nor has painting for the blind; and 
all the touching sentiments and splendid imagery borrowed by the 
poet from the world without, would lose their magic power, and might 
as well be presented to a cold statue as to a man, were there no pre- 
ordained harmony between his mind and the material beings around 
him. It is certain that the glories of the external world are so fitted 
to our imaginative powers as to give them a perceptiou of the Godhead 
and a glimpse of his attributes; and this adaptation is a proof of the 
existence of God, of the same kind (but of greater or less power, 
according to the constitution of our individual minds) with that which 
we derive from the adaptation of our senses to the constitution of the 
material world”-—Discourse on the Studies of the University of Cam- 
bridge, pp. 20, 21. 

Assuming, then, the existence of a Deity as demonstrable by means 
of the work of creation, the next question is, What can we discover 
of his character, by the exercise of our natural faculties ? 

In answering this question, I observe, in the first place. that we 
can not possibly discover anything from creation concerning His person, 
or personal history, if I may use such expressions, because there is no 
manifestation of these in the external world. If, for example, we 
were to present a thread of raw silk to an intelligent man, and ask 
him to discover, from its physical appearances alone, the individual 
characteristics of the maker of the thread, he would tell us that it is 
impossible to do so; because the object presented to him does not con- 
tain one element from which his understanding can legitimately infer 
a single fact in answer to such a question. In like manner, when we 
survey earth, air, and ocean, our own minds and bodies. and every 
page of creation that is open to us, although we perceive thousands of 
indications of the mental qualities of the Creator, we receive not one 
ray of light concerning his form of being, his personal history, residence, 
or individual nature. All conjectures on this subject, therefore, are 
the offspring of fancy or of superstition. 
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GRACE DARLING AND HER ISLAND 
HOME 
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In the German Ocean, near the northeast 
coast of England, there is a group of islands 
called the Farne Islands. At low tide twenty- 
five of these appear above the water, but at 
high tide most of them are completely hidden 
from view. The traveler, unless he saw the 
brilliant light from the lighthouses of two of 
them, would certainly think they were desti 
tute of human beings, and still less that those 
dreary spots had ever been blessed by woman's 
smile and illumined by the halo of her affec- 
tion. Without soil, presenting a surface of 
bare rocks, canopicd by the bluo vault of 
heaven, it would scem as if not even the sea- 
gulls would wish to alight there. Probably be- 
fore the year 1837, comparatively very few in- 
dividuals were familiar with the name or local- 


ity of these islands; and had it not been for a | 


fair, gentle, yet heroic being, whose name 
should be inscribed on Memory’s tablet in 
undying characters, these islands might have 
remained comparatively unknown. 

It was a bright afternoon in July, 1861, when 
our party left Newcastle, England—a place 
famous for the magnificent bridge of George 
Stephenson, 120 feet high, under which ships 
pass with ease, also for its grindstones, coal and 
iron—to sail on the river Tyne, thence on the 
German Ocean for Scotland. Though smaller 
than our American rivers, those of England 
are well improved. On this noble stream we 
find sailing vessels of every variety, especially 
as we pass South Shields, a great coal region 
and shipping port, and Tynemouth, a famous 
watering-place. Emerging from the mouth of 
the Tyne we are upon the German Ocean, as 


smooth on this fine afternoon, as if the oracles , 


of Delphi bad smiled propitiously on our voy- 
age. You may judge that we felt some trepi- 
dation at finding ourselves on these waters, 
having recently visited Hartlepool, a seaport 
some twenty miles southward, where, in one 
storm last spring, eighty ships were wrecked 
and nearly all the passengers drowned. 

Some fifty miles north of the mouth of the 
Tyne, the Farne Islands are situated, and you 


may imagine my feelings as we approached the 
birthplace and early home of Grace Darling. | 


T well remember how in childhood the story of 
her life and heroism touched my soul as the 
news was wafted over the Atlantic and echoed 
to every coast; and these recollections were 
refreshed, when recently I saw a beautiful 
drawing of her face in the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, near London, and the picture 
affected me more than any other in the gallery. 
I was spell-bound for the moment, for it revived 
all the associations of her heroism. It was a 
face so sweet, so ethereal in expression, with 
so much more of heaven in it than of earth, 
that a casual observer, even, would never 
pass it unnoticed. With Grace Darling it was 


island speck on which she dwelt. 
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the soul that lit her features with a glowing 
light, for there is a beauty of the soul that 
makes indelibie impressions on the counte- 
nance after the features have lost the regular- 
ity of youth and beauty of outline. Why is it 
that wo like to visit the birthplaces of our 
heroes and heroines, where their childhood 
was nurtured, and where their successful 
achievements made their names imperishable ? 
and why does it give us a sad pleasure to drop 
reverential tears on their graves? Because 
illustrious virtue by its godlike qualities oon- 
secrates the barren rock and makes the dreary 
waste resplendent with a beauty not its 
own. 

The father of Grace was a lighthouse keeper 


on one of the Farne Islands, as his father had 
deen before him. 


Grace, the seventh child of 
the family, was born in 1815, and passed her 
childhood on this lonely island. For objeets of 
coutemplation she had the sea birds, the encir- 
cling ocean, the shifting clouds by day and the 
starry vault by night—or the moaning winds or 
the howling storm which seemed in the thunder 
of its power to rock the foundations of the 
There are 
some persons so constituted that they derive 


| more knowledge from Nature than from 
| books. 


But let us recall the deed of heroism as his- 
tory records it: One dark, stormy night in the 
month of September, 1838, the Forfarshire 
steamer, carrying forty-one passengers and a 
crew of twenty-two men, started from Hull for 
Dundee. A leakage in her boiler which had 
been insufficiently repaired prior to her start- 
ing, reappeared, increasing rapidly until the 
fires were extinguished and her engine ceased 
to move. The captain endeavored to prevent 
the boat from drifting ashore, but it was 
tossed about at the mercy of the storm, and 
was finally driven upon the rocks, while the 


; efforts of the captain to steer it between the 


islands and the shore were unavailing. At 
four o’clock in the morning, the fog being dense 
and the rain descending in torrents, she struck 
a precipitous rock, where the water is said to 
be 100 fathoms deep. Some of the passengers 
were so terrified that they immediately left the 
ship in a small boat. Some fell into the angry 
vortex and perished. A heavy sea broke the 
ship into two pieces. Those who were in the 
cabin were at once irretrievably lost, while 
four passengers and five of the crew who were 
on the other part of the vessel which still 
adhered on the rock, remained till morning, 
exposed to the relentless fury of the waves, 
staring death in the face, expecting every 
moment to be swept into eternity. The long 
hours passed away tillseveno’clock in the morn- 
ing, when by the aid of a glass the wreck was 
seen by the Darling family. The father, mother, 
and Grace were the only occupants of the 
lighthouse at the time. Wm. Darling, born 
and bred on these islands, accustomed all of 
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his life to the mysteries of the deep, from the 
rippling, dancing wave, as it reflected the 
sun-light in rainbow colors, to the deep bass- 
toned roaring of the furious breakers as they 
rose mountain-high, threatening to carry off 
the rocky foundations of his humble abode— 
he, a child of the sea, was now afraid of his 
own foster-mother, the ocean. Though in his 
nature kind and sympathetic, be was disin- 
clined to brave the furies of that storm. But 
the gentle, modest Grace, twenty-two years of 
age only, to whom, perhaps, the opportunity 
to develop the strongest yearnings of her soul 
to do good had never before come, said, “ Let 
us go, father; T can help you row, and we will 
fave, we must save, these helpless beings !”’ 

With the mother’s assistance, the father and 
daughter were launched forth upou the deep at 
the ebb-tide, knowing full well that unless 
they had extra assistance on their return they 
could not stem the returning tide, whioh would 
probably be at its height, and consequently they 
would be obliged to moor their own little boat 
(a mile from their own island) to the rock where 
the shipwrecked mariners were awaiting their 
destiny. We can well imagine the feelings of 
that wife and mother as they left her to en- 
counter the waves. 


A thrill of joy went through those desolate 
hearts as they saw their deliverers approaching. 
The survivors, nine in number. were taken 
from the rock to the lighthouse, and had to re- 
main there from Friday till Sunday on account 
of the roughness of the sea ; also a boat’s orew 
that came to the lighthouse from Sunderland 
for their rescue, were obliged to remain there 
several days, making, in all, twenty persons 
who were entertained in their little abode, the 
mother and daughter cheerfully giving up their 
beds to the passengers, while the crew slept on 
the floor around the fire. 

Fame soon began to weave a chaplet for the 
brow of Grace. But she bore her honors 
modestly. Many visited that humble abode 
to sce the unassuming heroine, but it was not 
hers long to enjoy the homage which the world 
was willing to bestow; for consumption, that 
terrible yet insidious disease, marked her for 
its victim; it became evident that her work 
was finished, and she breathed out her pure, 
gentle life only five years after she became 
known to the world. She was buried in her 
own parish, Bamborough, on the mainland, 
opposite the lighthouse. The gentry and 
noblemen of the neighborhood attended her 
remains -to their last resting-place. But she 
will never be forgotten so long as there is an 
instinet in the human soul to appreciate genu- 
ine heroism and goodness. Some might feel 
that England ought to rear a monument to her 
memory on Langstone Island, where the light- 
house stands; but as long as there is a wave 
of the ocean to beat upon thore rocks, so loug 
will a glorious funeral dirge be sung to her 
memory—a requiem to her worth more sublime 
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and enduring than the measured melodies of 
Mozart. 

Those who have never seen the ocean, 
especially in a storm, might say, “Oh, any 
kind-hearted woman would have done the 
same,” and will never appreciate that act in 
its fullest, highest aspect. I, who have been 
cradled on an island around which the ocean 
beat the eymphonies of my childhood, was 
electrified when I first heard the tale. And 
now when I see these rocks, and perceive more 
plainly the really imminent danger those brave 
hearts encountered, it seems to me that Grace 
Darling, as she came from that peaceful fire- 
side and descended into the little boat, taking 
the oar and risking her own life to rescue 
human beings that she had never seen before, 
‘was a sublime act of moral heroism honorable 
alike to her womanhood and her humanity, 
and it ie with great pleasure that I point tothe 
life of this English girl by way of inciting my 
young countrywomen to noble deeds for the 
happiness of others. 

My true ideal of woman is the blending of 
affection and courage. Our Savionr had these 
two attributes in a pre-eminent degree, and 
every human being who is deficient in either, 
acks an indispensable requisite to perfection 
of character. 

The portrait of Grace Darling, of whieh I 
have spoken, gives her a predominance of the 
mental temperament, Benevolence, Intuition, 
Spirituality, refinement, Sensitiveness, Imita- 
tion, Ideality, and strong social feelings. Had 
she been born on the classic soil of Italy, her 
name might have been wafted on the pinions 
of Fame as a poet or artist; but the chimes of 
her childhood were the waves and the storms, 
and from these she drank her inspirations, and 
under their influence was her nature developed. 
Some say there is no disinterested benevolence. 
Methinks Grace Darling’s magnanimous deed 
sprang impulsively from a kind epirit, uncon- 
scious of its depth and of the opinions of the 
world. She did not stop to reason. Her gen- 
erous impulses, her intuitions were better than 
reason. She did not stop to argue—her keen 
sympathies were more telling than arguinents, 
her enthusiasm as boundless as the deep. She 
had doubtless felt the want of ordinary privi- 
leges, but her privations had developed her 
soul; for from sorrow in some form every 
great and noble spirit is born. As no flower 
blossoms without e preparation, so no heroic 
deed springs into life except from a nature pre- 
pared for it by circumstances waiting only for 
a favorable opportunity for its manifestation. 
Else how is it that a whole nation will pour 
out its sympathies for the woes of others at a 
single call? Some natures are more receptive 
than others, and are more rich in their minis- 
trations of wisdom and goodness, as some 
flowers in the same field receive more dew than 
others, and give forth more aroma or perfume 
to the world. Au reroir. Mater. 


THE KEY FOUND. 


PROPER TREATMENT OF THE VICIOUS. 

Visitina one of the State prisons, a few 
years since, in company with the governor or 
superintendent, I was much interested by his 
remarks upon several of the convicts, their 
manifestations of character, and the effect upon 
them of the discipline to which they were sub- 
jected. Some were cheerful at labor, and ap- 
peared to find it a relief from painful thought; 
others submitted to it patiently, but yet with 
evidence that it was irksome to their feelings, 
their habits—it was endured only, not wel- 
comed. Others, again, were always reluctant, 
sometimes refractory at their toil; their faces 
wore a sullen expression, and they contrived a 
thousand expedients ta retard the progress of 
their work, yet without exposing themselves ta 
punishment by actual neglect or evidently 
willful perversion of duty. The conversation 
of the governor, suggested by these varieties 
of conduct and disposition, had an intrinsic 
interest, resulting from the clearness and 
sagacity of his views in relation to the vary- 
ing elements with which he had to deal. I 
soon discovered that he was a quick and shrewd 
observer of men’s minds; naturally endowed 
with a penetrating glance at the inward, 
sharpened and perfected by long practice until 
it afforded him a knowledge that seemed 
almost intuitive. I perceived, too, by the 
demeanor of the convicts in his presence, that 
he exercised over them that quiet authority 
which superior power of intellect always com- 
mands. Their manner toward him, their very 
aspect and movement when he was among 
them, though indicating neither servile fear, 
nor that shrinking avoidance which is gener- 
ated by habitual harshness and severity, told 
more plainly than words could do that they 
knew him as their ruler; as one whose vigil- 
ance they could not elude or his authority re- 
sist, while yet they had nothing to apprehend 
from wanton severity or capricious tyranny. 
He had not been very long in the prison, and 
report said that his predecessor, though an up- 
right and well-meaning man, had been £0 lack- 
ing in decision and tenacity of purpose that 
under his control the institution had become 
very much disorganized; but whatever the 
faults of the previous administration had been, 
and however injurious they had proved to the 
moral and physical discipline required in such 
a condition of society, I needed not the evi- 
dence of general commendation ta assure me 
that under its present head the prison was 
governed and controlled with perhaps as near 
an approach as it is possible to the difficult 
attainment of the two desired objects in all 
penal institutions—punishment and reforma- 
tion—punishment for the good of the commu- 
nity at large, as a means of deterring others 
from the commission of crime, and reformation 
for the good of the individual criminal. 


In the course of our progress through the 
various wards and workshops, the governor 
requested me, as we were approaching one 
large apartment, to take especial notice of the 
person whom he should call when we had en- 
tered, and from whom he should ask an explan- 
ation of the process carried on in that part of 
the prison. I of course complied, and soon 
found myself listening to the intelligent re- 
marks of a mau apparently about thirty or 
thirty-five years old, well made, of middle 
height, and strongly marked, though far from 
unhandsome features. His eyes, of a rich, 
bright hazel, were yet singularly soft and mild 
in their expression, contrasting remarkably 
enough with that of his mouth, which be- 
tokened an uncommon degree of energy and 
firmness ; the lips, though well formed, clos- 
ing upon each other with a fixedness than 
which nothing could more plainly indicate 
strong will and self-reliance. The character 
of the face and head generally was good—such 
as to please both the physiognomist and the 
phrenologist, who would respectively pronounce 
the features and developments attractive. 

What struck me particularly, however, were 
the appearances of personal attachment to the 
governor that rather ‘escaped from him occa- 
sionally than were exhibited. They were per- 
ceptible in the tone of his voice, in his look of 
affectionate respect, in the air of delighted but 
deferential interest with which he listened 
when the governor addressed him; perhaps 
more than all iu the eager alacrity with which 
he hastened ta afford any explanation requested 
by the latter on my behalf; for the room in 
which we were was occupied by machines of 
various kinds, employed in the formation or 
preparation of different fabrics, and from the 
tenor of the questions addressed to him, and of 
his answers, I judged that the man of whom I 
speak was to some extent charged with their 
Management or superintendence. At all 
events, he appeared to understand them thor- 
oughly, and his explanations of their nature, 
their eonstruction and performances, were sin- 
gularly intelligent and satisfactory, adding 
much to the interest with which I had been 
inspired by his appearance and manner. 

It may be supposed that after we had left 
him, and were on our way to another part of 
the prison, I inquired with some eagerness 
whether there was anything peculiar or re- 
markable in his history; and the answer I re- 
ceived was substantially as follows: 

“That man, when I first took charge of the 
prison, was the veriest black sheep of the 
whole fiock. His sentence was fourteen years, 
of which three had elapsed, and my predeces- 
sor, when he turned the prisoners over to me, 
assured me that he had less trouble with all 
the others than with him; that he was incor- 
rigible and utterly unmanageable. The ut- 
most severity of punishment had been inflicted 
on him to no purpose; neither hunger, nor 
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stripes, nor the shower, nor solitary confine- 
ment, nor kindness, nor expostulation had an 
effect upon his indomitable temper. His sen- 
tence was for an aggravated and wanton 
assault with intent to kill, which he barely 
failed to accomplish ; and this was but the 
last of several, in the perpetration of which 
he had exhibited a ferocity, a recklessness and 
desperate courage that made his name actually 
a terror to the police as well as to the fre- 
quenters of the low haunts where he was gen- 
erally to be found. The same violent and in- 
domitable spirit he had exhibited ever since 
his arrival at the prison. Coercion seemed 
only to harden him, and gentle means were 
but wasted on his obduracy. Work he would 
not, except at intervals when he was in the 
humor ; his fellow-prisoners al! stood in awe 
of him, and even the keepers were reluctant 
to meddle with him, three of them having at 
different times sustained severe personal in- 
jury at his hands in attempts to subdue his 
refractory spirit. In short, according to the 
account of my predecessor, Harding—for that 
is his name—was more like a wild beast than 
a human being, and like a wild beast ought to 
be shut up in a cage where he could do no 
mischief; to repeat the expression made use of 
to me, he was as untamable as a hyena, and 
deserved no better than a hyena’s treat- 
ment. 

do not mean to compliment my own 
sagacity, but I will say that I could not help 
doubting the entire accuracy of all this. I 
had had plentiful experience of refractory con- 
victs in other prisons—had had occasion to 
deal with depraved and brutal men in almost 
every conceivable variety of wickedness—and 
I had never yet found one for whom there were 
not some available means of correction and 
reformation, if we could but find them out. 

„This man, I felt confident, had a heart—a 
human heart, with true sympathies and right 
emotions—but it was locked up, and nobody 
had been able to discover the key that should 
lay it open. Perhaps, in the course of his 
short but violent and stormy life—for then he 
was but little beyond the age of legal manhood 
—no one had fallen in his way who would 
have been willing to apply the key, had it 
been in his possession; | could easily conceive 
that a childhood and youth of neglect and 
hardship, without sympathy, without the soft- 
ening influence of care or kindness, witbout 
joys or pleasures except the most sensual and 
base, might have been the ferocious manhood 
of brutal and desperate ferocity. You have 
seen Harding, and can understand me when 1 
say that his features seemed even then to in- 
dicate the existence of better elements within 
than were believed to form his character; I 
felt assured that with a countenance so befit- 
ting a man was not associated the nature of a 
beast, and I resolved to spare no pains for the 
education and development of that nature of a 
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man which I believed to exist beneath his out- 
ward show of heartlessness and depravity. 

“ My first step was to watch him carefully, 
yet in such a way as not to excite in him sus- 
picions of my observance. I noted heedfully 
his aotions. his manner, his countenance—at 
work and at meals, in the chapel and when 
allowed to exercise in the prison-yard—in 
every situation I brought him to view I stud- 
ied his appearance and bearing with unremit- 
ting vigilance. Whether it was that report of 
my success in governing other prisons had 
reached him, and produced some effect of ap- 
prehension even on his obdurate disposition, or 
that he felt the influence of the quiet but ener- 
getic regularity which pervaded the prison, I 
know not; but it so happened that for some 
weeks he was unusually peaceable and dili- 
gent, performing his taske in the worksbop well 
and cheerfully, and giving no annoyauce to his 
fellow-prisoners, and the consequence was that 
I had no occasion to hold direct communica- 
tion with him. I was not sorry for this, as it 
gave me ample time for the watchful observ- 
ance to which 1 have alluded ; and perhaps all 
the results I could expect from it had been at- 
tained, when at length some neglect or viola- 
tion of duty on his part made it proper for me 
to notice him personally. I was careful, how- 
ever, not to engage in conversation with him, 
to ask no question, for my object was merely 
by a few words of admonition, to suggest 
rather than announce that the treatment he 
might expect from me was to combine the 
resolute and undeviating firmness of control 
with the kindness of sympathizing humanity. 
I wished him to draw this inference from my 
manner of speaking—grave, earnest, indicative 
not so much of determination to be obeyed as 
of assurance that to be disobeyed was impos- 
sible; but carefully divested of harshness or 
the least appearance of resentment. This was 
the lesson I wished him to receive and ponder, 
and I had reason to believe that my object was 
accomplished. 

“ But I will not take up your time by going 
into the detail of my various experiments upon 
Harding, and their results. Suffice it to say, 
that in the course of five or six months I be- 
came convinced of the truth of my original 
impression, that there was something more 
and better in him than had been supposed ; 
but as yet this conviction was the only good 
fruit of my endeavors. He was still willful, 
intractable, and sometimes fearfully violent; 
punishment was still thrown away upon him, 
and so sure was I that it even aggravated his 
faults of temper, that I regretted the necessity 
of inflicting it for the sake of maintaining the 
general discipline of the prison. I made some 
important discoveries, however, in relation to 
the course of early life which, as I had from 
the first suspected, had been largely instru- 
mental in the formation of his character. In 
his furious moods he would often let fall ex- 


pressions, disjointed indeed, but capable of being 
put together and wrought into a connection 
full of significance. They generally took the 
form of maledictions and reproaches upon 
society—upon mankind at large—for cruelty 
and injustice of which he had been the victim ; 
and from them, as reported to me by the keep- 
ere, I gathered that his father, an English- 
man, had been transported for a orime of 
which, after his death at Van Dieman’s Land, 
he had been ascertained to be innocent; that 
his mother, coming to America, had died in 
prison of a jail fever while detained as a wit- 
ness merely; and that himself, thus left an 
orphan when little more than a ohild, had 
struggled on to manhood through penury, and 
suffering, and evil companionship, and tempta- 
tions of the coarsest and most debasing kind, 
such as are but too much incident to the 
oareer of indigent and neglected orphanhood in 
the squalid haunts of all large cities. 

“I ascertained, moreover. by inquiries of the 
police in the city where his life had been 
passed, that no crime had ever been alleged 
against him, except those acts of violence which 
at last brought him tothe prison. He had fig- 
ured repeatedly in the annals of the criminal 
department as a rowdy, a ruffian, a leader in 
riots and aggravated breaches of the peace, 
but never as a thief, a shoplifter, a burglar, 
or in any other grade of felonious rascality. 
This was encouraging; and still more so were 
accounts that had reached me of several in- 
stances in which Harding had been known to 
exhibit a sort of rude and reckless generosity, 
not out of keeping with the darker features of 
his character. I felt more and more assured 
that there must be a way of reclaiming him; 
but I was still forced to acknowledge that as 
yet I had made little or no substantial progress 
toward the discovery of that way. 

“ At length, however, a fortunate accident 
befriended me. I had conceived the idea, and 
was strongly impressed with its truth, that if 
Harding could be made to feel himself useful, 
a great step would be gained. My theory was, 
that want of self-respect—the failing of a gen- 
erous nature perverted by eiroumstances— was 
the root of his depravity ; and that if he could 
be induced to believe there was good in him 
eapable of being called into aetion profitable 
to his ſellow- men, this belief might without 
much difficulty be nurtured so as to bring forth 
abundant fruit. 

“It happened one day that he was called in 
to assist, with others, under the direetion of 
the engineer, in putting together a new piece 
of machinery; that is, he and the other con- 
viets, three or four of them, were required to 
lift and place in certain positions various parts 
of the engine, while the constructor adjusted 
them and applied the fastenings. I observed 
that Harding, who had been for some days in 
a remarkable good humor, bestowed much 
attention upon the putting together of the 
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machinery, and seemed to be interested in ita 
construction and object, as one who understood 
them. While the others merely did what was 
required of them with careless indifference, his 
eyes closely followed the movements of the 
engineer; and I noticed that when the latter 
two or three times made a trial movement of 
a principal wheel, Harding quickly turned his 
attention to another part of the machine, 
where the effect was to be looked for, showing 
that he comprehended the principle of its 
action. 

t My plan was quickly formed, and circum- 
stances took just the turn most favorable to its 
application. There was something wrong in 
the engine, something had been omitted or mis- 
placed in its construction, and it did not work 
to the satisfaction of the engineer. Repeated 
trials were made to remedy the defect, what- 
ever it was, but still the same check occurred 
when the wheels were put in motion. You 
may suppose that I watched Harding more 
vigilantly than I did the machine, and I was 
delighted at perceiving that he seemed to 
be as deeply interested in the matter as the 
professional machinist. His eyes followed 
every movement of the latter, and it was evi- 
dent from the intent expression of his counte- 
nance that everything but the engine and the 
difficulty was forgotten. At length there was 
a flash of the eye—a lighting up of all the 
features—succeeded in a moment by an earnest 
and thoughtful gaze at one part of the engine, 
whence I inferred, and rightly, that Harding 
had conjectured the cause of the failure and 
was seeking to verify his idea. Stepping to 
his side quietly, and looking for a few moments 
at the spot on which his attention was fixed, I 
said, in a kind of abstracted way and rather 
as if thinking aloud than addressing myself 
purposely to him, ‘ What can be the matter 
with thisthing? Can't you find it out, Hard- 
ing? I dare say it is some very slight defect 
which conld be remedied in ten minutes.’ If 
I had spoken in any other way, it is probable 
that his thoughts would have been recalled to 
our relative positions; but my remark had so 
casual and matter-of-course an air—conveyed 
so perfectly the idea that I was thinking only 
of tbe machine, and chimed in so well with 
his own similar pre-oceupation—thet he con- 
tinued to forget the prison, the governor, and 
his own position as convict ; and he proceeded 
at once to point out what he supposed to be 
the cause of the difficulty. He was right; the 
engineer saw in a moment what was wanted, 
and, again most fortunately for the success of 
my effort, acknowledged the fact with a brief 
but hearty expression of thanks to Harding for 
his discovery. Sir, the key was found to the 
true and better nature of the man. The grati- 
fication he felt at that moment in the con- 
sciousness of having rendered a valuable ser- 
vice, aided no doubt by some uprising of self- 
esteem at his sagacity and suceess where a 
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skillful machinist had been baffled, afforded all 
that I wanted for his regeneration, as I may 
call it. My course with him henceforth was 
clear, though requiring much caution and 
skillful management. I had but to encourage 
and develop to full action his feeling of self- 
respect, perhaps now called into existence, but 
certainly for the first time fostered and rightly 
guided. By slight occasional allusions to his 
acuteness, made incidentally and as if merely 
auggested by some occurrence of the moment, 
I not only kept alive in his mind the recollec- 
tion of the pleasant feeling he had experienced, 
but at length induced him to express a wish 
for employment in the machine department, 
for which he had evidently a natural aptitude, 
and the promptness with which I acceded to 
his wish, aided by an encouraging, half-jocular 
remark upon the certainty of his becoming a 
skillful engineer, put him in precisely the right 
frame of mind for working out all the good 
which I had hoped and expected. Henceforth 
his progress was rapid and scarcely interrupted. 
You have seen him the foreman of the machine 
department, in which he has introduced sev- 
eral very ingenious and valuable improve- 
ments; you have seen him grateful, gentle, 
assiduous, and self-respecting; and [ have 
only to add, that when he receives the pardon 
which I have solicited for him, though society 
will gain a useful member, [ shall lose my 
most excellent and esteemed assistant.“ 

Such was the story related to me by the 
humane and judicious governor of a State 
Prison—a man who had sagacity to perceive 
and a heart to feel that even in the most per- 
verted nature there might be a germ of good 
still subsisting, which needed only gentle and 
wise culture to quicken and expand and ulti- 
mately bring forth golden fruit. Let parents 
learn a lesson from this narrative. 
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ComPuiMENTARY Purases IN Persia —The 
atyle of the complimentary phrases used in Persia, 
we learn from an account of an interview with 
the governor of Oroomiah. We found the gov- 
ernor occupying a splended mansion, and sur- 
rounded by numerous attendants. He received 
us‘with much civility, and apparent kindness; and 
as we entered the great hall, he beckoned us to 
the upper end to'sit by his side, and then inquired 
after our health in the usual Peraian manner. 
Kat, ur yokhshee dur?’ (Is your health good?) 
* Damaghun chakh dur P? (Your palate—appetite 
—lusty?) ‘Kaef-uz koek dur? (Are you in 
hale, fat keeping?) And all this so rapidly, that 
we could only reply by an inclination of our heads. 
When he had finished, we inquired after his 
health, to which, while solemuly stroking his 
beard, he replied By your auspices’ Only let 
your condition be prosperous, and I am of course 
very well.’ He then reiterated his expressions of 
welcome, ssying—‘ Your coming is delectable.’ 
* Your arrival is gladsome.’ ‘Upon my eyes you 
have come.’ ” 
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THE RIGHT MAN. 


We clip from the New York Tribune the 
following paragraph relative to a prominen} 
and useful public man, and annex with pleasure 
some further description of his method of 
management : 

Reparrs or THE Enie RALROAD.—It is 
but an act of simple justice to Mr. Minot, Su- 
perintendent of the Erie Railroad, to call the 
attention of the public to the wonderful energy 
and expedition with which the repairs upon 
that rond have been completed. That mate- 
rials can be transported, and men got together 
and organized into working parties, so as to 
build such bridges as were washed away in 
the late great flood, on the western division of 
that road, and have the trains passing over it 
again in a period of four days, shows an exec- 
utive ability that would be of immense value 
to an army, if engaged in its service. 

While fully indorsing the favorable opinion 
expressed with regard to Mr. Minot, we be- 
lieve that he could not serve the interest of the 
public in any other way so fully as in his pres- 
ent situation. Others there unquestionably 
are who in some respects equal or perhaps 
surpass him, but the opinion has been frequent- 
ly expressed to us by railraad men fully com- 
petent to judge in the matter, that for general 
fitness and ability in all the qualities necessary 
in a superintendent, he is without an equal. 
Always the friend of those under his control, 
they obey hia orders with cheerfulness and 
alacrity, because his orders are his wishes. In 
working the road, he obtaine the greatest pos- 
sible amount of service from the cars and loco- 
motives employed. To accomplish this, he 
introduced during his former management of 
the road, a thorough system of classification 
and duplicates, and by this means kept con- 
stantly on hand all the parts necessary for the 
repair of any and every kind of locomotives on 
the road. 

To such perfection was this system carried, 
that when an engine came to the shop crippled 
by the failure of some important part of its 
machinery, it was again ready for service as 
soon as the defective parta could be removed 
and new ones substituted. It was the wish of 
Mr. Minot to extend this syatem of duplicates 
as far as practicable to all the machinery and 
structures of the rond, including bridges, which, 
according to his views, should be constructed 
in classes, the number of classes being as few 
as possible, and by keeping constantly on hand 
all the parts of a bridge of each class, to be 
rendy at all times to meet a sudden demand. 

Whether with the great amount of labor 
and expense consequent upon the depreciated 
condition of nearly everything belonging to the 
Erie Road when he last accepted the auperin- 
tendency, he has been able to extend and per- 
fect the system of repairs above referred to, 


we do not know, but from the great dispatch 
with which new bridges were erected over 
swollen streams in the recent case, we infer 
that he has. | 
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New Susscrizers and renewals for 
the next year are already flowing in 
upon us. Friends, we thank you for 
this ready and cordial support. Those 
who send in their names for either 
Journal for the year 1862 before the 
ist of January, we will send to them, 
gratis, the December number, thus 
giving them thirteen numbers, instead 
of twelve. Subscribers, however, can 
begin at any time; but the first of 
the year, we think, is preferable. 

Ke ag age Sag ae 


Tue ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOG:CAL AND PHY- 
BIOLOGICAL ALMANAC ron 1862, containing, besides the 
usual calendar matter, a great number of portraits of emi- 
nent persons, with thelr history and character; also, arti- 
oles on health and other interesting topics, will be ready 
on the 10th day of November. Price, by mail, postage 
prepaid by the publishers, 6 cents single, or @1 for twenty- 
five copies. Usnal terms to the trade. Orders may be 
sent in at once. Address FowLzs ano WELLS, 809 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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Lewis’ Gymnastice.—Dr. Lewis, of Boston, is 
doing a great and good work for the physical development 
of the American people. His means for effecting this are, 
the publication of a Jonrnal of Physical Culture in 
Boston, which explains the Importance of training the 
body, and the methode by which it may eafely and prop- 
erly be done; and the establishment, not only of a gymua- 
sium for the use and instruction of the citizens of Boston 
and vicinity, hut a Norxar Scnool for ihe education of 
teachers of gymnastics, and with a competent corps of 
teachers, gives to pupils of both sexrs a thorough ednca- 
tion In this noble and useful art, giving, at graduation, 
diplomas to all pupils qualified to receive them. On the 
5th day of September last the first commencement exer- 
clees took place at the Institntion, on which occasion 
President Felton, of Harvard College, occupied the chair, 
and conferred the diplomas, when Dr. Lewis, Edward 
Quincy, E:q., Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Hagar, and President 
Felton addressed the class and the audience. It was an 
oceasion of great interest, and we hall with pleasure this 
great move in the right direction and with the right means, 


Co Correspondents. 


E. W. F.—1. What trait or talent is indicated 
dy a brow that overhangs the eyes, when the eyes tbem- 


selves are not deeply snuk or thrown back from the enr- 
face of the face ? 


Ans. Sometimes the face Is very small, as if its develop- 
ment had been arrested, while the brain Itself is not extra 
large. In such a case the apparent overhanging of the 
region of the perceptive talent may not exhibit an exces- 
sive development of those organs; but if the brain be of 
fair size and the brow is pushed forward, or the whole 
forehead is overhanging, it indicates intellectual capacity, 
If the lower part only projects, it indicates perception, 
off-hand talent, power to gain knowledge from the exter- 
Bel world, to pick up information readily. If the upper 
part is cqually prominent, it incicates also abllity to rea- 
son, think, plan, and pbilosophize. 

2. What trait o! character is indicated by very heavy 


lips, accompanied by a mentul temperament, the otber 
features being fine, appropriate for that lemperament? 


Ans. The lips may be heavy, or thick and lerge, while 
the other features are smail and delicate, and, at the aame 
time, the individual possess a flne-grained mental temper- 
ament—tho lips may be large without being ebarse. For 
example, suppose that the fatber has a strong, hardy con- 
stitution, has large teeth and thick I!ps, and other members 
of the face In harmony, we sometimes find a child resem- 
bling tta mother in all its features but its eyes or {ta nose, 
ita month or its chin. The mother may be very fine- 
grained while the father is not, and the child inherit the 


Aneness of the mother’s temperament, with all her features 
but tbe mouth, and that apparently oonrse mouth may still 
bo fine-grained, delicate in its organic quality, though not 
delicate In its form and magnitude. We sometimes find a 
person with all the elements of flneness in featnro, in 
grain of skin, in lightness of bone, ete., while the hair is 
wiry, and bard, and coarse, being inherited from one 
parent, while the other qualities resemble those of the 
other parent. 


8. Have L. N. Fowler's Lectures on The Moral Bearing 
of Phrenology yet been published ? 


Ans, They have not yet been published. 


4. Does the central or middlc line portion of Philopro- 
nitivenesa give tho love of children, and the onter por- 
fon of the organ the love of the lower animals? 


Ana. We bave no evidence that such division exists. 
The lower part of the organ has been supposed to give 
the love of pets and little helpless infanta, while the 
higher portion, toward Adbesiveness, gave the tendency 
to love offspring as they approximate to maturity, and 
afterward. 


Improvements made in the machinery for 
mannfscturing Gold Pens, and secured to the snbecriber 
by Letters Patent, have enabled him to overcome the many 
imperfec'ions hitherto unavoidable in their production, 
and also to bring tbe cost within the reach of all. The 
writing puvlic should know the following facts: 

Constant writing for six months is done cbeaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel ; therefore, it {a economy to use 
Gold Pens. 

Tbe Gold Pen remaina nuchanged by years of continned 
use, while the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and 
wear; therefore, perfect uniformity of writing is obtained 
only by the use oi the Gold Pen. 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the 
Sterl Pen must be often condemned and a new one select- 
ed; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there Is great 
saving of time. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nervea of the hand and arm are not 
inJurod, as is known to be the case by the nee of Stoel 
Pens. 

He is now selling Gold Pons at prices varying from 25 
cents to #1, acourding to sze, the average wear of every 
one of which will far outlast a gross of the best Stoel Pens. 

Sold by alt dealers in the line throughout the country. 
Wholesale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where alt orders, incloeing cash or post-stamps, will re- 
ceive promit attention, and a pen or pens corresponding 
In value, and selected according to description, will im- 
mediately be sent by mail or otherwise, as directed. 

Address, A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lune, New York. 

“ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to he not only one 
of the best und most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens 
not only in America, but in the world. We use his pens, 
and can assure onr readers of thcir excellence.“ — V. Y. 
Tribune. 

~“ We have been in the habit of nsing these Gold Pens 
for a long time. and have always fonnd them the best in- 
atruments of the kind that have fallen in our way.“ — 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


TerTH, upon Allen' system. can be ob- 
talned at 22 Bond Street. By this method the teeth, guma 
roof, and rugæ of the month are so accurately formed as to 
diepiay a perfect prototype of the natural erzens, restoring 
the TRUE EXPRESSION of the mouth and original contour 
of the tace, 

dt is the height of art to concealart This we do moet 
Positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 

A descriptive pamphlet may be obtained h addressing 
Dr. J. ALLEN & Sen, 23 Bond Street, New Fork. 


J. Paxrtsy, 323 Canal Street, New York, 


mannfacturer of Shirts, Bosome, Wristhands, and Collars, 
da now selting at prices to suit the times: 

Men's and Boys’ White Shirts, 50 cents; Linen Bosom 
do., 75 cents, 81. 61 28; and superlor made, to measure, 
cut by a practical shirt-entter, aud ft guaranteed, six for 
$9, 810 50. and 8 2. 

Ladis will find at this Establishment a large stock 
of Bosoms, Collars, and Wristbands, for sbirt-making, at 
very low prices. 


School or Art For Lanes, 863 Broad- 
way, New York.—Miss 8. E. FULLER respectfully an- 
nonnces that the School of Art for Ladies renpened on 
Monday, Septemher 16, 1861. Thorungh instruction gtven 
in Drawing und Painting from the homan figure, natural 
objecta, models, ete., by competent artists. Drawing and 
engraving upon wood thoroughly ‘aught Arrangements 
are being made to enable pupils, as soon as qualified, to 
recelyu a fair remuneration tor their labora, Satur ay 
classes, for Teachers and pupiis attending other schools 
during tbe week, 

Pupils received at any time during the Term. 

Orders received for arawing and engraving upon wood. 
Portraits, Machinery, Architectural Designs, Laudecapee, 
Fruite, Flowers, ete., executed in the best manner, upon 
easonahle terms. 


OF RIGHT MIND. 


Isnovry like to know how many people in 
the world have absolutely healthy minds. I 
reckon up my friends and enemies upon my 
fingers, and beginning with my best friend, or 
worst enemy, myself, find one with a twist 
here, one with a soreness there, one with this 
eccentricity, and one with that infirmity. 
Ideal health of body is not possessed by one in 
a million of civilized men, and I almost doubt 
whether there be a man in Europe with an 
absolutely healthy mind. If there be such a 
man, rely upon it he stands at the hend of the 
class of social bores. For he must have, to be 
healthy, that abomination of desolation, a well- 
balanced mind, in which, because there is 
everything in equal proportion, there is nothing 
in agreeable excess. Anything like exclusive 
regard for a particular idea upsets the balance ; 
and so it is that to the men whose minds are 
not whole, round, and perfect, we owe all the 
progress of the world. 

There should be fuller recognition than there 
is yet of the set of truths that run from such a 
starting-point. Complete health of body is 
rare, though we know pretty well what to eat, 
drink, and avoid, in the way of corporal nour- 
ishment, and have not much power of inter- 
ference with the growth of our own legs and 
arms. But we commit minds to absolute starv- 
ation; we bend, dwarf, maim, and otherwise 
disfigure or distort the ideas of the young, 
looking at schools too often as if they were 
jelly molds, and the young mind a jelly. The 
result to the inind is very much what it would 
be to the body if we grew infants in molds for 
the improvement of their figures. We do not 
get improvement of the figure, but distortions 
of an unexpected form, and lasting sickness. 
The mind, which every word which reaches it 
affects, is meddled with so easily, so hardly 
understood, the signs of health or sickness in 
it are so undetermined by the multitude, that 
we should fall into the most hopeless confusion 
of wits but for the truth underlying social in- 
tereourse of every sort, that men and women 
are good fellows in the main, and that there is 
an unseen guiding and sustaining hand upon 
the instincts and the strivings of their nature. 

Perkins’ temper is an asthma to his mind ; 
Wilkins’ nervous sensitiveness a tic doloreux 5 
Jones' eternal talk about himself is an obesity 
of consciousness that retards all the movements 
of his wit; fidgety Smith has St. Vitus’s dance 
in the brain. A hermit's cell—perhaps the 
nutshell within which so many things are said 
to lie—would contain all the absolutely sane 
men in the land. But if this be true, or if any- 
thing like this be trae, what becomes of the 
broad line that is drawn between the man in 
the lunatic asylum and the man on Change? 
The law declares men lunaties when they are 
dangerous to society, or when they are incapa- 
ble of managing their own affairs. One of 

: loonrmND on Last Paar) 
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Zdbertisements. 


. ̃ ̃ —. . — 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure {nsertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of tho month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcoments for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 
Txnus.—Twenty-flve cents a line each insertion. 


T I E INDEPENDENT. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 
ES" GREAT PREMIUM. SA 
WE HAVE CONCLUDED AN ARRANGEMENT hy 
which we now offer to any old subscriber a Premium of a 
copy of 
WEBSTER'S ABRIDGE) DICTIONARY, 


Countlug-House Edition, containing nearly flye hundred 
pages, tor the name of every new subscriber for ono year 
sant us with two dollars. Tho price of the Dictionary 
alone at tho bouk-stores ia 81 50 The book will be de- 
livered at our office, or be sent by express, ne desired. 
We are happy to say that we shall be ablo to ond ar de- 
liver this premium dmmediutely on reecipt of the order, 
with the money, us the Abridged Edition of Webster can 
be manufactured much faster than his very large Una - 
bridged * Pictorial Quarto.” Evers family now receiving 
The Independ ait ahould have a copy of Webster's Dic- 
tlonary. he name of one new subscriber sent us with 
$2 will insure the recvipt of this invatuable book (Abridged 
Eilidon) as a present, Reader, send us your order. 
A GREAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS. 


Any person who wiil send to the office of THE INDE- 
PENDENT the naines of five now subscribers for one 
ear, or one new subscriber for five years, with Ten Dol- 
ars (belng two dollars a year for each eubscrip‘ion), will 
receive na a gift a handsome copy of 
WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


Pictorial Edition, containing fifteen hundred engraved II- 
lustrations. 

This is the best edition of the best Dictionary of the En- 
gilsh language. Its price at the buok-sturea ts eix dollars 
and à half. Every farmer should have a copy in his 
house, every merchant In lis store, every lawyer in nis 
office, every minister in Ins study. Nobody can afford to 
be whom Webster’s Dictionary, Aak five of your frends. 
w subscribe for THE INDEPENDENT for one year, or 
one friend to subscribe for five years, and you will receive 
this beautiful volume as a free gift 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ee" WIDES* CIRCULATING WEEKLY RELIG- 
IOUS NEWSPAPER IN TIIE WORLD A 

SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS, 

ELIZAKETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

MRS. HARRIET BEECUER STOWE, 

GRACE GREENWOOD. 

EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 

JOHN G. WIHT IER. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

REV HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

HORACE GREELEY. 

WILLIAM M EVART3. 

REV, STEPHEN H. TYNG, D.D. 

WILLTAM ALLEN BUTLER. 

REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 

REY. GEORGE B. CIHEEVER, D.D. 

REV. ROBERT M_UATEIELD, 

BAYARD TAYLOR. 

JOHN BIGELOW. 

WILLIAM PAGE, Artist. 


The contributions of these writers, together with the 
SERMONS 
or 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
which are published exclusively in Tha Independent, 
make au attractive, instructive, and valuable newspaper, 
unsurpassed by any other in the country. 
Tzsus—Two Dollars a Year. 
All money sent in registercd letters may be considered 
at our riek. 
Specimen numbers sent gratis. Address 
JOSEPH II. RICHARDS, 
Pablisher of The Independent, 
No. 6 Beekman Street, New York. 


FOR SALE BY NEWS AGENTS. 


NEW 
ExEctro-GaLvanio BATTERIES, 


CELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND BIMILAE DISEASEB, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION, 

Puicen, $10, #12, $15, or $20. 

FGWLEE AND WELLS, 

898 Broadway, New Tork. 
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Now WITHIN REACH OF ALL. 


Ne AS 


ATED 
CELEB o1SELESS 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Agencies in ali the princip:l Cities and Towns tn the 
Tie States, 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now manufacturing, and have on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent salesrooms, machines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Btitch, of the same patterns and at the sume prices ns thelr 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines. thus affording 
the public the advantage of comparing the atitencs of the 
two leading machines and exercising their own jadgment 
as to their respective merits, This is the ouly company 
that manufactures both kinds of macbines, and therefore 
the only one thal can offer this privilege to the purchaser. 


A NEW LOCAL STORT. 


NOW READY 
IN THE 


New York WEEK IL Y, 
(The best Story and Sketch Paper published.) 
ENTITLED 
“THE DEFRAUDED HEIRESS ;” 
On, Tos Srxyxornxx's PLOT.” 


By JAB. RxTxoLns. author of “ The Stolen Bride,“ “Long 
Hank,“ und Hermit of tho Ottawa.” 


In “ The Stolen Bride,“ and“ Long IInnk, “ and“ Her- 
mit of the Ottawa,” Mr. Reynolds gave evidence of great 
vigor and power, and stamped bimaelf as a romancer of 
no mean reputation; but iu giving to the world Tne De- 
frauded Heiress,” he has placed himself in the front rank 
of tho great writers of the day. 

It is a story of life in a great city, founded on fact, aud 
in it are brought to view all tho Jighte and shades of so- 
clety. Most peuple have but an imperfect idea of the 
anares and pi'fills cet to trap the unwary, not only in low 
lifo among the hovels of the poor, but among the wealthy 
and powerful and apparently respectable. 

We think we may anfely eny that 

THE DEFRAUDED NEIRES8 


le the most powerſuli y- written romance which bas beeu 
placed hefore the public for many years. 

Do not fail to read the opening chapters. 

Toe NEW YORK WEEKLY is sold by all respectable 
News Agenta in the United States, The price Is FOUR 
OBNTR, but in sowe cases, whero Agents have to pay extre 
freight or postage, u higher price is necessarily charged. 
When there is a News Agent in the town, we desire our 
friends to get the WEEKLY through him. We do not 
wish to mail the paper, except to pticvs where there is no 
other means of geting l. When entl by mail the price 
will invariably be 2 n year, in advance. Subscriptions 
taken for three months. Two copies will be sent for a 
year for 23, four copies for #6, eight copies for 812. Post- 
masters and others who get up clubs of ten, and send us 
$15 at one time, will bo entitled to an extra copy for their 
trouble. The bills of all solvent banks will be taken at 
par for subscriptions. Canada aubscribere must send 
twenty-six cents extra with every subsoriptlon, to pre-pay 


the American postage. 
STREET & SMITH, 


Editors and Proprietors. 
11 Frankfort Street, New York. It 


Bont by First Mail to any Post-Office. 


IE New ILLUSTRATED ilyprRo- 
PATHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA contains a complete History 
of Medicine, from the enrliest period down to tho present 
time, covering every mode of treatment ever practiced, 
ineluding all varleties of BATHING, and uses of Wator 
by different Nations. Price 88 00. 
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Vanity Fare. 
VANITY FAIR. VANITY FAIR. 


With No. 8 VANITY FAIR commenced its Fourth 
Volume. 

The auccesa of thla periodical has demonstrated the fact 
thut a Arst-class 

HUMOROUS ORIGINAL PAPER 
ean bo sustained in this country. 

Vanity Fair ia the only paper in which the letters of 
ABTEMUS WARD appenr, being written expressiv for tt, 
and appropriately illustrated by HENRY L. SIEPHENS, 
whose extraordinary talent for curicature bas stamped 
him as the 

LEADING COMIC ARTIST OF AMERICA 

An extensive corps of contributors, comprising many of 
the Lrapixne Naues in the literature of this country, with 
tbe TALENTED Artists that have bitherto gra our 
pages, will still be found in 

VANITY FAIR, 
while no effort or expense will be snared by the Pablisher 
to gather around him all of the available tuleut iu every 
department that may be found in the whole country. 
e beg leave to call particular attention to the fact, 


thal as 
EVERY ARTICLE, . 
EVEEY ENGRAVING, 

AND EVERY JOKE, 
ta prepared expressty for us and paid for, Vanrrr Fare is 
the only 

ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATED HUMOROUS PAPER 
IN AMERICA. 
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CEMENT ROOFING, 
JOHNS & CROSLEY, 


THE 
CHEAPEST ond 
moss DURABLE 
ROOFING in use. 
Fire and WATER- 
Proor. Applied 
to New and Old 
Roofs of all kinda, 
and sent w all 
parts of the eoun- NEW TORK. 
try, with full direc- 


tions for use. Send for a Circular. 

TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repaired, an · I warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 
expense. 


Sore MANUPAOTURERS, 


Ts WILLIAM 8TREET, 
CORNER LIBERTY er., 


JOHNS & CROSLEY'S 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 
For Comenting Wood, Lentner, Glass, Ivory, Porcelain, 
China, ete., ete. The only art-cle of the kind ever pro- 
duced which is not affected by water. 
WIOLFSALE WARENOUGE: 
78 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. 
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Baker, Smitu & Co., SoLE Pro- 
prietors and Manufacturers of BAKER'S SIMPLIFIED 
APPARATUS, for Warming and Ventilating Private 
Dwellings, ete., by Low Pressure Steam. 
Ge Descriptivo Pamphlets furnished gratuitously on 
application. 


GAS AND STEAM FITTING AND 
REPAIRING. 


Only Manufactory and Office -- Nos. 180 and 182 CENTRE 
STREET, New York. 


Books. 


Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised in our Jovenata, by remitting ua the amount 
of the price of the book in money or portage stamps, will 
have it promptly forwarded by mail, free of postage. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 
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Requyrtes only to be nailed down. 


HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING, 


Put upon 


rolis and shipped to all parts of the country, 


Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stampa by mail. 


GUTTA PERCHA ROOPING COUPANY, 
23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


GAY'S PATENT 
MARBLEIZED 


GutTra Perena Roorine, 


Warranted Pure Guia Percha and India Rubber, 
No Coal Ter, 
FORBES & WILLIS, 
In South Street, aud 10-2 Broadway. 
Central Office—3510 Broa: way, opposite St Nicholas, 
Sem! for Cireotar. 
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FOWLER AND WELLS’ JOURNALS, 
Enlarged and Improved. Price not Increased, 
Past masters, Clorgymen, Teachers, and others are re- 
quested to act as Agents and get Cluba for our Journals: 
THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 


A GUIDE TO HEALTH, 
These Journals commence New Volumes with July, 
and have been enlarged, giving now in each 


24 Pages Monthly, instead of 16, 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Bingle copy, month, one er. 1 % 
Ten copies, to separate addre-ses, If der . — 8 
Any person sending Five Dollars for ten copies will be 
entitle to g» extra Wid gratis Add ee centa a year 
foreach subserjber in the British Provinces to puy poste 
age. Specimens sont true. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
805 Broadway, New York. 
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A New Edition of 


How to Ger a PATENT. 


This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
has undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 

New Patent Law Entire, 


2 vari many important changes have been 
made. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
Fowrer ann WELLs, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


By mall, 30 con. 
Our Farm or Four Acres 
? 


AND THE 
MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 
FO WI. VIE ANU WELLS, 
nos Broadway, New York. 
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\ New Book ny DRS, Jackson 
und TRALL —Containing oxcellont stęel engraved Like- 
neres of these well-known writers. one volume of 
600 pp. octava, balf-Torkey binding. 

“TATHOLOGY OF TILE REPRODUCTIVE OR- 
GANS," by Dr. E. T. Trall, and" THE SEXUAL on- 
GANISM AND ITS ILEALTIHFUL MANAGEMENT," 
by James C. Jackson, M.D. Send for circular containing 
syoopals of conten'a, Address, 


B. LEVERETT EMERSON, Publisher, 
No. 11% Washington Street, Boston, 
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Bor x VON IMPROVED SELE- 
Clearing, Self- Packing, Gaa:Tighi Ventilating FURNACE, 
Four sizes, Nus, b, 9, 10. 11. Patented August 22, 15%, 
Adapted to al) classes of Public awl Private Buildings, 

The above Furnace bas now lwen thoroughly tested for 
the last five years in nearly all parts of the United States 
and British Provinces, and is now adinitted to be unrival- 
ed in point of power, durability, economy, simplicity, and 
all those qualities 40 essentint ina Hot Ale Furnace, 

The provision made in this Farnace for the self-clearing 
of the radimor, wid the welpack!ug of the joints, are two 
very strong polite , ite favor above every other furnace 
in the market Another very important featare of this 
Furnace ty four in the snl! number of Joints, their pe 
sition, and ihe manner ot thelr construction, By referr' ng 
to the above cut, 1h will be sven the only Joints are tees 
where the radiator conderts with the body, and the body 
Wiih the pot, ound these are ao tar below ihe top of the ra- 
Alator aa lo be free from pressure, Theso Jointa ure puck- 
eil insite minl out and are mado perfectly Kas- tigt The 
form n thes osstings de cue, that they are not in the 
Joust Mable to cru, and they are made thicker than any 


furnace in the nirker It he also very low, which Is ane 
other great recommendation for it, especialy when set in 
low cellars. 


This Furnace is well adapted to the use of Bltuminons 
Coal, and us beou successfully Introduced at the West 
the past three years. We uro prepared to OL) orders tor 
them al short notice, 

RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO, 
260 Canal-st., a few doors enst of Browiway, New York. 


Tun PNENOLOGICAL Bus, 


designed expecially for Learners; showing 
the exact location of all the Organa of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one to study the selence without an 
instructor, Ji may be packed aud sent with 
eafety by express, or na freight (not by mail) 
to any burt of the world. Price, tucluding 
box Pr pecking, only #1 28. 
FOWLEE AND WELLS, is Broadway, New York. 
“This is one of the most ingentous inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris. the alze oF the human bead 
on which the exact location of eaeh of the Phrenologt 
eee is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
aod class feations. Those who cau not oblain the services 
of n professor may learn, in u very short time, from thle 
model head, the whole science of Prrenology, so far us the 
ocations of the Organs are concerned.” -. I. Daily Sun. 
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Reporters’ Puonocrarme Books. 


Mon, T. M. Reston tabl, " Had Nονννν,ꝭß² hewn kouwn 40 years 
Ago, Ii would bava sayki Mi PO VEAGe mann nevon’? 


The Reporter's Mannal, to follow the Phon, Teacher 00 
Manunl of Phonegraphy. Exerc'ainterpag'd. Pitman 60 
Reporter's Companion. Guide to Verbatim Report'g 1 00 
Phonographic Teacher, A Treatise on Tench'g Phon., 1 00 
History of Shorthand in the Reporting Style. ...... 75 
Esosegraphic Reader. Companion to Phono Manual 235 
New Manners Book. Corresponding atyle.......... 78 
Phonographic Teacher for Beginners By Webster. 43 
American Manual of Phouogruphy, By Longley... 00 
Phonographic Copy Book, with Morocco Covers 50 
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Blank Copy Book, Ruled, without CO. 
The American Phonetic Dictionary. By Bmalicy... 4 00 
The Book of Psalms in Reporting Style, By Pitman 1 00 
The above books will be sent, prepald, by return of the 
ms? MAIL, on receipt of price, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


$5 Savep.—$1 27 Procurss 
Post-rarp Sunsoucuxes. Patent Press and Book for 
copying bnalness letters instantly aud perfecdy. 
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For particulars, address, with stamp, 
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A Rewarkautm Book. | 
Hum towaro PuvsioaL Perrretion; or, The Philoso- | 
hy of Humau Beauty: showing How to Acquire abd 

tain Bodily Symmory, Health, und Vigor, Secure 

Long Life, and Avoid the Loflrmitivs und Deformites of 

Ag. By D H. Jacques. i 

‘This is on urigina) and deeply luteresting work, replete | 
with wonderful facta and important deduetions und pre- 
senting many noval tpplieations of the highest truths of 
Physiology, Hygiene, Mental Se ence, and Esthetica to 
Human Physleal Improvewent, Our author la no quack, 
but an carnest and sincere dee of Seente, aud It is in 
the light of a rational Philgeophy, and wot in u epielt 
of cburlatanism, that he bere shows us how the phys- 
leal regeneration of the race may be brought aboul—bow | 
man may become strong, acuve, villeleut—in a word, | 
manly; bow woman may rej ice in the miloves of health | 
ahd freshness, ant adorn beraelf with all the clarins #hieh 
properly belong to her sex; and bow the chill, well bern | 
and well-oiwlured, may grow up into the ripenrd beauty 
of perfect mantvod of womannood, Everybody should | 
read the book, tor everybody i (or should be) deeply ine | 
terested in the momentous topies so boldly and at the anno | 
time sò chastely and delicately disonssed la it; but, while | 
it commenda itself U, all, jt has especial olaimé upon thù | 
attention af woman, Whether malden, or wife awl mother. 

Iiustrated with more Lian twenty plates, and numerous 
wood culs 

A new edition L now ready, Price Și 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
#03 Broadway, New York, 


A Dozen Reasons 


WHY EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 
Because it teaches you how to recover Health, 
Because Ít tages you how ty avoll Disease, 
Kee wire it nmolda the (rae selence of Human Life, 
It explains the Laws and Conditions or Health, 
It enables you to dispense with all Drug Medicines, 
Tt owabies you ju m st cases to he Your own Paystoan, 
Its doctrines promete Vemperauce in all tings 
Tt tends to the correction ot ail Lidurinus habits, 
b. 1a influence in sovlely te in all respects Heformatory, 
1. Tis teachines bevetl every ody arul lujuro bo one. 
11. Lt advocates the un pos-ible biste for the during 
prorperity and improvement of the Miran Race, | 
2. Because it was the first Journal in the world to bring 
before the peple a knowledge uf the true ur Hygienle 
System of tow Healing Art. 
Puolisned monthly fr 41 a year; ten copies for $5, 
AGENTS WANTED,  Speernens seut on application. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, Ws Broadway, New York. 


FAP Pes 


Tue Paonocrarinc TEACHER. 
—A Complete Svatematic Instructor in the Art of Phonog- 


raphy, or Short-Hand. 

book explaina, in a manner easily nnderstood, the 
Principles of Phonography, aud to impart thorough Instruc- 
Von in the art without the ald of an oral er, Pho- 
ography is ihe moat simple aud natural short-hand ever 
invented. By the ald of it any one can vuaily write out a 
Speeob, or u sermon, as it is being delivered. Phonog- 
raphy is a bighly useful acquirement to tuy young man, 
bo matter what business he may select, Prepaid by mail, 
for 45 centa, by 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 805 Broadway, New York. 
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these conditions lunatics share with the erim- 
inals, who are all persons of diseased miad, 
although not the less righteously punishable 
for their offenses. To the other class how 
many of our friends belong! What rash specu- 
lation, indiscreet and unjust quarrels, stupid 
prejudices, and idiotie credulity cause men to 
bring their worldly state to ruin is not to be 
learnt only in the Bankruptcy Court. 

We would not, of course, convert the jail 
into a lunatic asylum. There can be nothing 
wholesomer than the determination to push 
human responsibility to the utmost. With the 
unsound bit in the mind, there is commonly 
more than enough of serviceable reason to con- 
trol a pet excess within the hounds of common 
justice and morality. When, as happened 
lately, a soldier of marked eccentricity spends 
anight in cutting the throats of his wife and 
six children whom he loves, and prepares also 
to blow up the fort in which he is stationed, a 
just pity recognizes the plea of insanity. But 
when, as also happened lately, a schoolmaster 
with a perverted sense of duty flogs a boy to 
death, though we may understand the twist 
of his mind, we condenin him tothe uttermost. 
The law, in fact, admits already too often the 
plea of insanity, or unsoundness of mind, in 
bar of responsibility. The obvious rarity of a 
sound body, which is so much easier of acqui- 
sition than a sound mind, is enough to suggest 
to us how constantly and universally more or 
less unsoundness of mind must live subject to 
full responsibility. There is no line of deinark- 
ation between sane and insane, the healthy 
and the sickly hues of mind shade one into the 
other bythe most imperceptible gradation of 
tint. But there is to be drawn somewhere an 
arbitrary line, and we believe the number to 
be very small of those whom such a line can 
safely or wisely put on the side of the irrespon- 
sible. Men with a tendency to go wrong in 
any particular direction, are not to be kept 
within bounds by removal of the common 
restraints of society. ; 

When we accept fairly this doctrine, we get 
rid of one bar to the improvement of a danger- 
ous class of sick minds, in the terror with 
which people still regard insanity. And yet 
insanity is but the Latin term for “ want of 
heelth” of mind. This is a terror left from 
the old days of whips, chains, cells, and straw 
pallets. There is an extreme insanity of mind 
dependent upon well-marked bodily diseases 
altering the condition of the brain, with which 
the physician now knows how to deal. But 
minor differences in the health and constitution 
of the brain, to be recognized only by their 
effect on the workings of the intellect or tem- 
per, are innumerable. In their first arising, 
they are influenced by a wholesome treatment, 
physical and mental, to a most remarkable 
degree, and so it is tbat the first movements of 
the minds of children may be regulated to their 
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life-long advantage, in a quiet, wisely-ordered 
home. Prejudices, everybody knows, may te 
removed easily when they are but a few 
months old, hardly, or not at all, when of long 
standing. As of prejudices, so of all mental 
unsoundness. Of cases of insanity brought 
into the York Retreat, the recoveries were four 
to one from attacks not more than three 
months old, but only one in four from attacks 
older than a twelvemonth. 

Until we have bridged over with a little 
better knowledge and some honest admissions 
the gulf now Set between insanity and sanity 
of mind, the repugnance to whatever looks like 
an admission even of a possible insanity will 
keep a vast number of diseased minds out of 
asylums during those earlier stages of infirm- 
ity in which they are to a considerable extent 
open to remedy. Moreover, as it was urged at 
the last meeting of the Social Science Associ- 
ation by one of the best practical authorities 
upon this topic, Mr. Samuel Gaskell, now 
Commissioner in Lunacy, most insufficient 
means of help are offered to the laboring and 
middle classes when attacked or threaicned 
with disease of the mind. The law has already 
done much for the insane pauper, but in En- 
gland and Wales for those who are not 
paupers, there is lamentable want of proper 
means of care and treatment. Mr. Gaskell 
believes that for the support of such asylums 
adequate funds could be derived from the 
patients, if the land and buildings were once 
furnished by the pubiic, and there are few 
ways in which expenditure would lead to as 
much return of public good. 

But Mr. Gaskell urges also'that view of the 
case on which we are now more particularly 
dwelling, when he reminds us that diseases 
of the mind, as well as diseases of the body, 
assume an infinite variety of forms, varying 
both in kind and intensity.“ He thinks it un- 
wise that “the same certificates, orders, re- 
turns, restrictive regulations, and penalties are 
applicable to all patients, whether affected 
merely by the slightest aberration, or suffering 
from total loss of mental power and self-con- 
trol.“ 

“ How marked a difference, he says, is 
here observable in respect to bodily complaints, 
for which we have hospitals both general and 
special, dispensaries for milder cases, as well 
as convalescent and sea-side houses. And 
why, it may with good reason be asked, have 
we not asylums adapted to the slightest as 
well as the most severe form of disease ?” 


The particular suggestion made by Mr. 
Gaskell is for the legal sanctioning of a sort of 
asylum in which, under wise medical super- 
visiou, and with quiet oversight, care might 
be had of slight affections, or the slight begin- 
nings of disease, that neglect only, or inisman- 
agement, would cause to be severe. This 
should be a recognized asylum, lying outside 
the operation of the present lunacy laws, and 
use might be made of it as a sort of probation- 
ary house for insane patients, discharged as 
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cured from asylums of the present sort. In 
such a house assurance might be had that the 
discharged patients are reasonably safe against 
those relapses which arc now perpetually 
bringing them to the bar of our courts for wild, 
distressing crimes. There are a thousand sui- 
cidea among us every year, of which the greater 
number come of an uncontrollable diseased 
impulse. 

There never will be room for all who re- 
quire treatment. Perverse temper, wrong- 
headed action, undue distress over trifles, and 
almost uncontrollable impulses to do this or 
that wild thing, never can, to their full extent, 
be practically recognized as what they are. 
It is. on the whole, quite right and necessary 
to consider them as points of character to 
which a fall responsibility attaches. We only 
urge, in aid of Mr. Gaskell’s argument, a con- 
sideration that should soften very greatly our 
impression of the difference between soundness 
and unsoundness of mind. If houses of volun- 
tary retirement, under any sense of infirmity 
or trial of mind, are to be estahlished, let us 
have with them, we say, a fair sense of the 
fact that in variety and extent mental disorder 
is like bodily disorder, and that there is a wide 
range of mental as of bodily affection very far 
short of mutilation, nay, that there are whole 
pieces of mind that many a man contrives to 
do without, as he might do without an arm or 
an eye, or both his eyes. Let men feel that 
there is a common lot to them all in mental 
as in bodily affliction, and let nobody suppose 
that, although like people in hospital he also 
is liable to his headaches and sicknesses, his 
mind never feels any of the infirmity over 
which science and humanity keep watch in 
lunatic asylums. We must not only dismiss 
the strait waistcoats and the chains, but also 
much of the old vague horror of insanity. In 
this, as in other matters, there is to be cstab- 
lished a yet closer sense of fellowship amony 
men than was recognized in the old days that 
are gone. Who knows? We may live to see 
a Committee of Physicians managing a Sulky 
Club, a physician taking out his license for an 
Hotel of the Thousand Passions, and the best 
half of the town may spend its holiday under 
the doctor in a School for Scandal. 


The extent of the old error is suggested by 
the phrase left to us for insanity, that it is a 
man’s being out of his mind,” or “ beside 
himself.“ He and his mind are, of course, not 
parted, but his mind is out of some part of its 
health, and, as was said at starting. I should 
like to know how many people in the world 
have absolutely healthy minds. 

Again, however, Jet it be urged that this 
view of the general condition of men’s brains 
coutracts instead of extending the bounda 
within which pleas of insanity are justifiable 
in bar of criminal responsibility. No man 
would commit a willful crime being right- 
minded; and as long as a man is wrong- 
minded he is best warned into self-restraint by 
certainty of penalty for hurt inflicted on his 
neighbors. Let the pleas of infirmity be met 
by the general persuasion that we ere ail more 
or less infirm, and let us abide by the whole- 
some maxim of law, that every offender must 
be answerable for a crime of which he bas 
sense enough to know that he committed it. 
To knock out a man’s brains under the real 
belief that one is breaking a glass bottle, ia, 
for example, the only kind of insanity that 
should protect homicide from punishment.— 
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TERENCE BELLEW McMANUS. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tux portrait of McMaous indicates a stout, 
well-set person, with a predominance of the 
vital and mental temperaments, producing very 
strong feelings, great ardor of emotion, earn- 
estness of impulse, and clearness and strength 
of thought. The head being large, he evinced 
more than ordinary mental powers. His 
strong points, intellectually, gave him great 
power of analysis and discrimination, good 
judgment in business affairs, memory of de- 
tails and particulars, freedom of speech, know- 
ledge of character, and ability to influence men 
strongly with his own spirit. He appears to 
have had very large Benevolence, which gave 
him strong sympathy for suffering ; very strong 
social organs, which made him a devoted friend, 
and capable of winning his way socially to the 
confidence and affection of people. His y 
ardent temperament tended to make him very PORTRAIT OF THE LATE TERENCE BELLEW MoMANUS, 
sympathetical—to be too much governed by Bory, IAxLAxb, 1815—Drep, San Fgeaxcisoo, Jax. Linn, 1861. 
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his feelings. When not excited, his intellect 
was the ruling quality; but when his feelings 
were interested, he did not stop to consider 
economy, safety, or philosophy. In other 
words, he acted from the heart rather than 
from the head; from the feelings rather than 
from the intellect and the will. In the family, 
in the social circle, in business, he was cordial, 
affectionate, confiding, faithful, and upright. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The talent, energy, patriolism, and elo- 
quence of the Young Ireland Party is con- 
ceded even by the English press; and by some 
distinguished English minds, such as Lord 
Jeffrey, Thomas Carlyle, Miss Mitford and 
others, the genius of Davis and Mitchel is en- 
thusiastically acknowledged. The party was 
distinguished for its elevation of character, 
and could not do otherwise than win the re- 
Fpect even of its antagonists. It was com- 
posed of men who could have entered the army 
or navy and won distinction; who in their 
professions certainly would have earned repu- 
tation, if not fortune, at the bar, in the 
laboratory, in the studio; who, applying their 
clear intelligence, unruffled by politics, would 
have risen in mereantile status, and brought a 
vizor to mercantile pursuits which would have 
insured ease and success. Such men they 
were as with the axe, the shuttle, the pestle, 
the pencil, or the peu in hand, form the soul 
and sinew of society, enriching it as well by 
the products of the brain as the energy of the 
hand. They were not enamored with polities, 
but they loved Ireland. They had nothing to 
gain, mueh to lore.* However people may 
differ as to the wisdom or expediency. of the 
revolutionary movement in 1848, the truthful 
purposes of the leaders are not for a moment 
doubted, while the actual good done by them 
can not be overlooked. They accomplished 
much arduous labor, gave an impetus to Irish 
art and manufacture. pushed the history of the 
country into the studios of the one, and ex- 
hibited in a hundred points of view the neces- 
sities and resources of the other. Their teach- 
ing seduced the young tradesman from the 
tavern, and the young professional man from 
the gambling-house. . 

The name of Terence Bellew McManus has 
been brought prominently before the American 
public of late by the devotion of his country- 
men on the Pacifio and Atlantic shores of the 
continent. A member of the Young Ireland 
Party, and an exile for its principles, it was 
his fate to die on the golden shores of Cali- 
fornia, and the spirit evinced since his death 
must be taken as no slight evidence of the ex- 
tent to which the teaching of Young Ireland 
has traveled. 

Unlike most of the chief members of 
“Young Ireland,” McManus was not a poet, 
an orator, a journalist. a writer, or speechifier 
of any kind. He was an energetic, able, 
capable business-man, who entered politics 
because he thought them patriotic; and expeei- 
ing to make nothing out of them, lost every- 
thing he possessed in them. With every pros- 
pect of becoming a “solid man,” if not a 
merchant-prince, already indeed having at- 
tained competence and the confidence of the 
commercial community of the north of En- 
gland, where he had for years resided, he dis- 
interestedly threw himself into the Irish cause 


* Bee ‘98 and 48, Modern Revolutionary History and 
Literature of Ireland.” Tulrd Edition. New Tork, 1840. 


with all that energy and enthusiasm which 
had so far steadily led him to success in life. 

McManus was born in Monaghan, in the 
northern province of Ulster. The descendant 
of a gallant, proud, and unconquerable race, 
which in the olden time beld sway over ford 
and fastness, gray hill and glorious valley, in 
the north, Terence was an epitome, so to say, 
of the daring, the self-reliance, the pride, the 
manhood of the chiefs that went before him. 
In boyhood he was distinguished for character 
and energy more than for scholarly attain- 
ments. Indeed, his education was not formed 
in the routine of colleges or the philosophies 
of schools, but what was omitted in this re- 
spect was more than made up by the activity 
and grasp of a quick brain, which was hearty 
if not brilliant, and truthful if not profound. 
The discordant elements of the north at the 
time of his youth—the contests between the 
Orangemen'' and the Catholics—soon aroused 
the hereditary fire of his race within him, and 
being an earnest Catholie, he deeply felt the 
intolerance of the more dominant sectionalists 
of that day; and it is stated, that even in his 
youth he was present, if not a participant, in 
more than one skirmish on the 12th of July, 
that being the anniversary of the battle of the 
Boyne, and celebrated as such by the latter- 
day partisans of the Prinee of Orange. 

But the boy McManus looked abroad and 
outside of this factioua provincialism for a 
future life-track, and bidding gond-bye to his 
native place and country, soon found himself 
in Liverpool, and deep in the mysteries of 
mercantile life. His bright brain and active 
habits soon mastered all obstacles, while his 
energy and personal popularity gave him buri- 
ness facilities beyond his compeers. His suc- 
cess was commensurate. Incessant atten- 
tion to his duties and sterling honesty of 
character and purpose impressed all those 
with whom he became associated, until in the 
spring of 1846 he was in a position of con- 
siderable commercial distinction. He had 
won not merely the good-will of the great 
commercial community which surrounded him, 
but he was intrusted with as much profitable 
business as he could attend to. His commer- 
cial relations with Ireland. were most exten- 
sive. The forwarding agent of many of the 
largest houses in the north and south of Ire- 
Jand—houses importing the woolens of York- 
shire and the cotton goods of Lancashire— 
merchandise to-the annual value of a million 
and a half pounds sterling (seven and a half 
million dollars annually) passed through his 
hands, Yet, with all these marks of coufi- 
deuce, with all these glowing results of his 
industry, with all these teeming indications of 
a millionaire future, his love for Ireland was 
irrepressible. He conceived it to be his duty 
to be not absent from any movement for the 
regeneration of Ireland which seemed to have 
the sanction of the Irish people. 

In 1843, when it was supposed that O’Con- 
nell would “show front“ against the govern- 
ment attempt to put down the monster meet- 
ings—especially that to be held in October on 
the shores of Clontarf, where the great mon- 
arch of Ireland, Brian Boru, eight centuries 
before, had driven the Danes, under Sitric, into 
the sea—the Irish of Manchester and Liver- 
pool determined to come to the aid of their 
country, and for this purpose chartered steam- 
ers, At the head of the Manchester Repeal- 
ers sailed Bernard Sebastian Treanor, now a 
lawyer in Boston; and at the head of the 
Liverpool men was Terence Bellew McManus. 
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O'Connell did not meet the crisis as was ex- 
pected, the armaments returned. and Me Manus 
was at his desk again. Meagher gives us a 
graphie picture of him—the impressions of 
many visits to Liverpool. He invariably 
found him mounted on a tall, spindle-legged, 
black leather-bottomed stool, in a dusky little 
room, in a gloomy, vast, overwhelming sort of 
warehouse,“ up to his eyes in business, at an 
old mahogany desk, dashing through letters, 
bills of lading, bills of sale, orders on Hud- 
dersfield, orders on Manchester, drafts, ad- 
vices, railway receipts, invoices, columns of 
figures two feet in height, policies of insurance 
—a perfect labyrinth of business. 

“There he was, dashing through his multi- 
farious business, full of pluck, teeming with 
brain, and having a fond, proud, dutiful, chival- 
rous thought for Ireland all the while. On a 
shelf in that dusky little office of his there 
was a large tin box, painted in imitation of 
bronze, with the initials, T. B. Me.,’ in white 
upon the lid. That box contained his green- 
and-gold uniform, a brace of pistols, and a 
rifle. He never wheeled round on his tall, 
gawky, leather-bottomed old stool without his 
eye flashing on that box; and as surely an it 
did, off went his bounding heart right into the 
romantic hills of Ireland——into the thick of a 
tempest of fire and smoke—and he was charg- 
ing and cheering for the freedom of the land that 
bore him, ringing out with n reckless ecstasy— 


A soldier's life's the life for me 
A soldler's death so Ireland’s free!” 


Strange to say, these dreams and transports 
never disturbed his tamer calculations. His 
hand never played the truant while his heart 
was on the wing. He had the faculty of com- 
bining the mechanism of business with what 
may be ealled the spiritualism of politica, 
With all his social impulsiveness, McManus 
was a persistent drudge, when there was oc- 
casion for drudgery. He never left until he 
was through with his business for the day. 

In 1846, when O’Brien was imprisoned for 
alleged contempt of the Commons, McManus 
was one of a deputation sent to present an ad- 
dress to him from the celebrated 82 Club. 
From this time forward he took a more active 
part in the politics of Ireland, at the same 
time that his business attention was unflinch- 
ing, and in this respect he is a worthy and 
rare example for young men who, longing to 
figure in the world of politics from the im- 
pulses of ambition or principle, almost in- 
variably sacrifice all the honest ways end 
means of life to the desire for notoriety. 

When the Habeas Corpus Act was sus- 
pended for Ireland, McManus crossed the 
channel in the same vessel that carried the 
Suspension Act. He lost no time in following 
the chief leaders to the south, and was shar- 
ing their councils in Tipperary almost before 
he was missed from Liverpool. He was fore- 
most in whatever of good was attempted. 
Full of daring, manliness, pluck, and patriot- 
ism, he impressed his sincerity on his comrades 
in a manner which never ceased to inspire 
their heartiest and most loving adulation. 
“ Intrepidity which knew no fear,” says Smith 
O’Brien, resolution of purpose directed by 
intelligence and accompanied by promptitude 
of action and personal prowess, these were 
the qualities which he displayed during the 
few days which we spent in Tipperary—quali- 
ties which, if our struggle had been sustained 
even for a few months, would have placed the 
name of McManus in the catalogue of those 
warriors whose deeds have given to our country 
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the fame of heroism.” After the failure of 
the movement he wandered about the moun- 
tains for some time, and succeeded in getting 
te sea on board the N. D. Chase, an American 
vessel; which, however, being overhauled by 
an English vessel, the gallant fellow was ar- 
rested on the 7th September, 1848, in the Bay 
of Cove, and taken on shore. He was brought 
to trial at Clonmel on the 9th of the month 
following, and having been found guilty of 
treason, was brought up for sentence on the 
23d. His speech in the dock, ia reply to the 
Judge’s query, if he had anything to say 
why sentence of death and execution should 
not be passed upon him?” was thoroughly 
characteristic of his soldier-heart and manly 
nature, and being brief is worthy of reproduc- 
tſon here: 

“ My lords {he said], I trust I am enough of 
a Christian and enough of a man to under- 
stand the awful responsibility of the question 
that has been put tome. My lords, standing 
on this, my native soil—standiag in an Irish 
court of justice, and before the Irish nation— 
I have much to say why sentence of death, 
or the sentence of the law should not be passed 
upon me. But, my lords, on entering this 
court, I placed my dife, and what is of much 
more importance to me, my honor, in the 
hands of two advocates; and, my lords, if I 
had ten thousand lives, and ten thousand 
honors, I would be content to place them under 
the watchful and the glorious genius of the 
one, and the high legal ability of the other. 
My lords, I am content. 

t In that regard I have nothing to say. But 
I have a word to say which no advocate, how- 
ever anxious, can ut for me. I have this to 
say, my lords, that whatever part I may have 
taken through any struggle for my country’s 
independence; whatever part I may have acted 
in that short career, I stand before your lordships 
with a free heart and with a light conscience, 
ready to abide the issue of your sentence. 

“ And now, my lorde, perhaps this is the 
fittest time that I might put one sentiment on 
record, and it is this: Standing, as I do, be- 
tween this dock and the scaffold—it may be 
now, or to-morrow, or it may be never; but 
whatever the result may be, [ have this state- 
mont to put on record—that in any part I have 
taken I have not been actuated by animosity 
lo Englishmen. I have spent some of the 
happiest and most prosperous days of my life 
there, and in no part of my career have I been 
actuated by enmity to Englishmen, however 
much I may have felt the injustice of English 
rule in this island. My lords, I have nothing 
more to say. It is not for having loved En- 
gland less, but for having loved Ireland more, 
hat I now stand before you.” 

He was then sentenced to be hanged, drawn, 
snd quartered, according to the formula of the 
barbaric ages. 

A writ of error was sued out, principally 
m the ground that the principles of consti- 
utional law were violated. The House of 
Lords finally quashed the error and confirmed 
he judgment. Meanwhile petitions were in 
jirculation praying the Queen and the Lord- 
Lieutenant for a free pardon. The petitions 
were spurned; but Her Majesty [says Mr. 
Doheny], yielding to the powerful sentiment 
f abhorrence against punishment of death for 
olitical offenses, commuted the sentence on 
V Brien, Meagher, McManus, and O' Donohoe 
nto transportation for life.” This final sen- 
ence Was carried into effect on the 9th July, 
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1849, when the exiles named were sent on 


board the war-ship Swift to Australia. 

When io Australia, a mercuntile friend de- 
siring the assistance of his talents and energy, 
McManus applied for the necessary per- 
mission. It was refused; and he, resolving to 
test whether he was or was not to be allowed 
the same privileges which were accorded to 
other holders of tickets-of-leave, proceeded to 
Hobart. Town on business, and made a vieit to 
O'Brien at New Norfolk. For thia offense a 
mugistrate warned him that he must not again 
leave his district, but the Governor of the 
colony, Sir William Denison, set aside the de- 
cisions of the magistrate, and ordered McManus 
to be sent toa probation station. Here he was 
clothed in the dress of a convict, and sabjected 
to hard labor for a period which, by the 
Governor’s cominand, was to extend to three 
months. Under the cruel treatment to which 
he was exposed, the health of McManus gave 
way, and the colonists, who, for the most part, 
showed the warmest sympathy for the Irish 
exiles, being apprehensive that his life would 
be sacrificed, caused a motion to be made ia 
the Court of Supreme Jurisdiction at Hobart 
Town for a writ of habeas corpus to try the 
legal validity of the commitment. It was de- 
cided by the court that the commitment was 
illegal, and he was discharged from custody 
without any renewal of his parole. He re- 
turned to Launceston ina very exhausted state, 
and his friends there having learned that it was 
the intention of the police authorities to re- 
commit him to prison, carried him off from 
his lodgings, and placed him on board a ship, 
by which he was conveyed to California. As 
McManus had rendered himself very popular 
during his stay at Launceston. the exultation 
evinced by the iohubitants of that town on the 
occasion of his escape was universal, and it is 
only fair to say, that this exultation was shared 
by the English inhabitants of Launceston to as 
great an extent as by the Irish residents. 

He arrived in California in 1851, and re- 
sumed his old business, but not with the suc- 
cese of his days in Liverpool. It was con- 
ducted on a willer and more speculative sys- 
tem in California; and into the wild, hazard- 
ous, and desperate atyle he was too con- 
scientious to enter. Hence [says Meagher, 
who met him there] his days in California 
were days of poverty, and the proud face that 
once was full of light, and light alone, now had 
heavy shadows crossing it at times.“ He died 
in the early part of the present year, and 
O'Brien has no hesitation in ascribing his pre- 
mature decease to the mental and bodily auf. 
ferings brought on by his imprisonments in 
Ireland and Van Dieman’s Land, and the cor- 
roding disappointment incidental to a life of 
compulsory exile. , 

His friends in Californie determiniag to 
send his remains to mingle wich the dust of 
hie native couutry, their desires were met in a 
congenial spirit by a large number of promi- 
nent gentlemen in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities. The remains were 
received at the hands of a deputation from the 
Pacific shore, and a delegation, headed by 
Messrs. M. Doheny and John Savage, was 
appointed in New York to convey them to 
Ireland. On the 18th October a most im- 
pressive public funeral procession conveyed 
the body from its temporary resting-place to 
the steamer City of Washington, and on the 
following day it left these shores for the . Isle 
of Sorrow.“ 
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TEMPTATION. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


{Extract frem a sermon on tho text, “Resist the devil, 
and he will fee from you”—Jas. iv. L] 


[coscrupzn.)} 

II. Experience shows that our text is phil- 
ozophically true—namely, that wrong tender- 
cies may be overcome by resistance to them. I 
have argued that a man has power to resist 
moral evil in himself; and if a man has 
power to resist evil in himself, he has power to 
resist it everywhere else. For it is in the man 
that evil is intrenehed in its might. It is vie- 
torious there if anywhere. 

I proceed now to show that experience im- 
plies what ia taught in the Bible—namely, 
that this moral resisting power is adequate to 
the quenching of evil. Resist the devil, and 
he will fiee from you.“ Resist his works, and 
you can overcome every single one of them, 
We are not to attempt to suppress the faculties 
with which God has endowed us. It is a cap- 
ital mistake to suppose that they must be 
rubbed out to be kept from sinning. Many 
men seem to think that we must pen them, and 
lock them up, as we do dangerous animals, 
and not allow them to go out. 


We must teach a better doctrine than this. 
There is nothing given to man that he does not 
need. There is no part of a man’s nature that 
is not useful. Regulation, not destruction: 
right use, not inordinate use; right objects, 
not illieit and wrong ones—let these conditions 
be observed in regard to our faeulties, and 
their resulta will be good, and only good. 

No man will sueceed in resisting evil in 
himself who undertakes to do it in a manner 
subversive of the laws of his being. There 
are well-meaning men who set about doing 
what never can be done—who weary them- 
selves and discourage themselves in attempt- 
ing to do things thet they can not de, and that 
they ought not to do. Here isa man that is 
proud; and he seems to think that his business 
is to erucify pride. Mistaking the figure of 
Scripture, which is eminently true in its pro- 
per sphere, he seems to think that to crucify 
pride is to root it out; so he goes to work to 
root it out. He sings more hymns, prays more 
prayers, cries more tears, and puts forth more 
effort, to do a wrong thing, than would be 
necessary to enable him to do the right thing 
over and over again. Do you suppose that 
when God wove the fabric of your being he 
put into it one thread toomany? Do you sup- 
pose that he created you with one faculty 
which you do not need? Do you suppose that 
when he implanted pride in your nature he 
meant that it should he rooted out? You 
might as well take the backbone out of a man, 
as to deprive him of this faculty. What is a 
man without a backbone? and what is a man 
without this central element of self-reapect ? 
It is called self-esteem. When it is perverted 
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it works mischief, but when rightly directed it 
is beneficent in its effects. It is to be, not 
eradicated, but properly controlled. 

Many think that in order to live a good 
Christian life, they must subdue their vanity— 
their hankering after other people’s applause 
—their desire to appear well in the sight of 
others. Now, if God has given you a feeling of 
that kind, you can regulate it, you can prevent 
its working in a wrong direction ; but you can 
wrestle with dea‘h, and throw him, easier than 
you can wrestle with it, and throw it! It will 
color your life, and you can not helpit. You can 
control it, you can make it take a higher place, 
you can say to it, Here you may go, but not 
there; but you never can throw it out. If 
you attempt to get rid of it, you will spend 
your time in attempting to do an impossible 
and useless thing, instead of doing what you 
might do and ought to do. 

There are some men that, as the saying is, 
turn whatever they touch to gold; and they 
think that this propensity to gain is a worldly 
propensity, and that they must root it out. 
But you can not expcet to root it out. It is a 
part of your original nature, and it will more 
or less shape your life. You can regulate it, 
and determine what uses it shall subserve, but 
its existence in your mind you can not help. 

Imagine a dove saying, “I dislike this glossy 
green on my neck,” and trying to remove it. 
It may rub the feathers off, but they will 
speedily come green again. It can not eradi- 
cate the color from its feathers. The sun- 
flower will be yellow, however much it may 
prefer to be violet. Everything will have its 
own peculiar form, its own peculiar color, its 


own peculiar juices, its own peculiar odors, . 


and its own peculiar constitution. God meant 
that it should be so; he watches to see that it 
is so; he holds things down in their places, 
and you among them, and your faculties in 
you. He gives you liberty to control one 
faculty by another, but he never gives you 
liberty to rub out one figure. The problem 
you are to work out in life reqnires that you 


should use everything put into you. You 
think you are not.doing it, but you are. God 
laughs to sce how deceived you are—to see 
you think you are not doing what you are, and 
to see you doing what you think you are not. 
You must go through this world with just 
sach faculties as God has given you. Every 
man, looking at himself, should say, With 
just this Lull, witb just these spars, with just 
these sails, with just this compass, [ must make 
the voyage of life’? Are you finely built? 
Are you an object of beauty? Do you sit like 
a duck on the water? It will be compara- 
tively easy for you to make the voyage. Are 
you—the next one—blunt at the bow? Are 
your spars clumsy ? Is your rigging unwieldy ? 
You need not cut your bow. You may cut it 
till the vessel sinks, but you can not ehange 
her form. And you need not attempt to 
change the spars and rigging. You must take 
that bow, those spars, and that rigging, aud 


make the voyage with them, as they are. Do 
you find that you are built after the pattern of 
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a co? It is useless for you to wish or try to 
be anything different from what you are. God 
shoves you out, and says. There, put to the 


other side!“ and you must go through the 


same storms and the same currents that those 
of better build are obliged to go through. 
Some are built like noble steamers, some like 
fine sailing vessels, and some like scows, and 
each is to take what God has given him, and 
go across the ocean with it. 

Now many men are lying on the beach, 
whining, “Oh, if I were built so!’ That 
has nothing to do with it. You are built just 
as you are. Oh, if I could change!” That 
has nothing to do with it, either. Your form 
is just what it is, and you can not change it. 
lf a man’s power is basilar, it is worse than 
useless for him to lament that it is not intel- 
lectual. The true course for him to pursue is 
to say, “I will accept the powers that belong 
to me, and I will glorify God with them.” If 
he does this he will solve the problem of his 
being. Whether a man has large endowments 
or small ones, if he accepts them, such as 
they are, and applies them to their highest 
use, be anrwers the object for which he is 
created. We are not to attempt to make our- 
selves over, we are not to struggle to change 
our nature; we are to take what God has 
given us, and make our voyage heavenward 
with it. That is the end of life. 


Well, now, in order to do this, there is of 
course to be resistance in some spots, and so- 
licitation in others. We can not change the 
fundamental elements of our nature. but we 
can change the results of those elements upon 
our character and conduct. By a timely 
thorough, persistent determination in the use 
of all proper means, men can resist evil. 
That is, they can put all their faculties on 
good courses. They can resist every tendency 
to deflect and go to wrong courses. Of course 
easual and momentary inducements to evil can 
be resisted; but I affirm that dispositional 
causes tending toward evil can be restrained, 
can.be rightly directed, can be entirely con- 
trolled. : 

Or, to come right to the matter, a hot, irri- 
table nature may not be made to be an even 
and calm one. But a man who has a great 
deal of nerve, who is like a living flame of 
fire, who is constitntionally quick and imperi- 
ous, can teach his nature to work in such a 
way as to make his quickness and imperious- 
ness a benefit and not a curse. 

When a steed is first brought into the ring 
to be broken, he is wild and fiery; he snorts 
at the sight of the bridle and saddle; he is 
restless under the rider; there is nothing at 
which he does not shy; he bas no such thing 
as a regular gait. But patient, firm, diligent 
training by-and-by subdues him, so that he 
becomes docile, His original frantic efforts 
become nimbleness and fine action. He is not 
chenged so that ho has other than a quick, 
senritive disposition; but his quickness and 
sensitiveness are disciplined, so that he is 
steady aud easily manageable. He is broken, 
not in his absolute nature, but in the way in 
which he earries that nature, which is tanta- 
mount to the eradication of it. 

Nobody is without his equivalents. If a 
man is very impulsive, he savs, “Oh, if 1 
could be as cool as that man is!?? The eqna- 
tor is always talking about ieebergs, and ice- 
bergs ere always talking about the equator. 
It a man is very phlegmatic, he says, “It takes 
me longer to get a-going than it does my 
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neighbor to get throngh. I wish that I was 
quick.“ The other says, “Iam like powder, 
and | go off like powder. l wish I was cold 
like this man.” Nobody, I say, is without his 
equivalents. If you are phlegmatie, you have 
disadvantages which an impulsive man has 
not; but you also have advantages which he 
has not. You have your platform, and he has 
his; and you are not to atand looking and 
coveting each other’s peculiarities. You are 
to accept your nature such-as it is, and study 
how you can carry it in sueh a way as to 
glorify God and serve your fellow-men. 

There is a most memorable instance of the 
efficacy of the power of men to overcome the 
evil tendencies of their disposition. in the case 
of St. John. If J were to ask you who of all 
the Scripture characters had the ripest, the 
richest, the noblest, and the sweetest nature, 
you would probably say St. John. And as 
such he is always painted. All the old paint- 
ere, when they attempted to represent Christ, 
represented him as a woman, not as a man—a 
compliment to the sex, but not to the painters ! 
All the authoritative delineations of the 
features of Christ were more feminine than 
masculine. In order that their types might be 
those of purity and love, they took them from 
that side. And as St. John was conceived to 
have a nature characterized by these qualities, 
they were made prominent in representations 
of him. 

Now, St. John had a nature most caustic 
and revengeful. You will remember that it 
was he and his brother who, encouraged by 
their mother, ambitiously wanted to be raised 
above the other disciples, and to be allowed to 
sit en the right and on the left of Christ. He 
was the one that called down fire on the head 
of those who were not of his faith. He had a 
hot, revengeful, bitter, ambitious spirit. But 
that spirit was so transformed, that, for nearly 
two thousand years, the impression has pre- 
vailed that he had a sweet and loving nature. 
His old nature was not lost, but he learned to 
control it; and he showed what a nature such 
as his, being controlled, could be made to be 
and todo. As we look at our rude, undevel- 
oped faculties, we donot imagine what grace 
and glory will be brought out of them when, 
by Divine help, and by the exertion of our 
own powers, they are brought into right 
courses and right uses. 

Now, are there any persons here who are 
saying to themselves, I was made with sandy 
hair, blue eyes, and a white skin, and my 
nerves are outside, and it is of no use for me 
to attempt to restrain my faculties; other 
people, with less sensitive natures, may be 
able to restrain theirs, but I can not mine?“ 
Stop! ‘Resist the devil, and he will flee from 
you,” even if he is in the shape of nerves. 
You must learn how to direct the elements of 
your being aright, and then you must make 
your physical, intellectual, social, and moral 
powers co-operate in the accomplishment of 
that object. You must use the whole man to 
build up the whole man. 

Men may go far toward equalizing their very 
moods. The disposition to have moods will 
never change, any more than the disposition of 
the ocean to have tides will ehange. If a man 
is so made that his blood courses in his veine 
like tides in the Bay of Fundy, how can it be 
otherwise than that when the tides go out be 
should be on the sand? So long as a man’s 
constitutional tendency to have moods is un- 
cultured and uncared for, he will be unable to 
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control them, but let that tendency become a 
matter of culture and care, and he can keep 
them within bounds, so that he shall be habit- 
ually in a joyful state of mind, instead of a 
dismal one. Such control over men’s moods 
can be attained, but not without pains and 
time. i 

Men may overcome stinginess, closeness, 
avarice itself, Not by defending it; not by 
saying they do not care; not by building up 
excuses out of other men's examples; not by 
hoping and praying, and putting forth no 
effort; but by authenticating God’s promises 
by making use of all proper agencies to fulfill 
his commands. A man can change himself 
from being avaricious, so as to be really gener- 
ous. He can so far restrain his disposition as 
to overcome the littleness whioh that disposi- 
tion begets. Carefulness becomes avarice, 
and avarice corrected may be but carefulness 
again. 

It is very strange how the same disease 
stands differently in men’s regard. If a man 
was known to be afflicted with that most awful 
and loathsome diseasc, the itch, he would be 
scouted ,and pointed at. His physician could 
scarcely get practice while attending him. 
This would be the case if it was on the body, 
but if it was on the soul, no notice would be 
taken of it. Now when a man has avarice, he 
has the itoh stuck iu. It is life-long, unless he 
betakes himself to rethedies, and is healed. 
But even so desperate a disease as that can be 
cured. Men must not compare their own 
peculiarities with their neighbors,’ and say, 
„Their constitutional tendencies are such that 
they can easily restrain their faculties from 
working in wrong directions, and they ought 
to do it; but I am so organized that I can not 
do it, and it is of no use for me to try.” I 
assure you that by faith and patience you can 
do it. There is release for you from your evil 
inclinations if you will but employ the powers 
which God has given you with which to over- 
come them. The crooked can be made straight. 
As a crooked piece of timber can be made 
straight though its nature can not be changed, 
80 a man’s faults can be corrected though his 
natural disposition can not be rooted out. 


Men may overcome timidity and cowardice, 
so that they shall noh appear to be what they 
ere. Timidity when rightly manifested is 
beautiful, but when wrongly manifested it is 
hateful. Where a man ought to be bold it is 
hateful, but where a man ought to be timid it 
is beautiful. On the field of hattle, where a 
man should be fearless, it is despicable, but in 
places where timidity is becoming it is admir- 
able. In many situations it is beautiful in 
men, Women, and childrea—or was, when 
children were timid ! 

Indolence, carelessness, heedlessness — all 
these spendthrift tendencies men may overrule 
and readjust. 

Men may so direct and modify those two 
opposites, that yet always work together, self- 
esteem and love of approbation, or vanity 
and pride, that they shall be wholesome, and 
religiously abundant in whatever is pure, and 
noble, and right. Approbativeness—it is the 
broad road through which God sends angels 
down to the soul. The love of approbation, 
if wrongly directed, leads a man to want to be 
loved for things low and ignoble; but love of 
approbation, if rightly directed, leads a man 
to want to be loved for things high nnd noble. 
It is harmful or beneficent, according as it 
works up or down. And so it is with pride. 
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Men may overcome passions and appetites. 
Not by simply letting the sun shine on them, 


any more than great swamps can be improved 


by simply letting the sun shine on them. The 
engineer, by striking channels through the 
low, level morass, whero nothing thrives but 
noixome reptiles and insects, can drain it, and 
make it capable of yielding luxuriant growths 
useful to men. A man may subsoil and drain 
himself. To succeed he needs to take hold of 
the work with discretion and fitmness. Phy- 
tizians and ministers are consulting engineers 
in such a work. It is a work which requires 
to be carried on in the body aud in the soal co- 
ordinately. 

Are there those who are addicted to degrad- 


ing lusts and illicit courses which they do not | 


willingly obey, and which they would fain 
abandon? You may abandon them. and with- 
draw your obedienee from them. Not only 
may you do this, but you may over-ride them. 
Hitherto they have been the masters and you 
have been the subjects. Henoeforth you inay 
be the masters, and make them the subjects. 
God crowns you heir-apparent in your own 
selves, and there is no need that you should 
ever be subjected to the worst part of your- 
selves. Hope, patience, courage, and perse- 
veranco are all that are necessary to enable 
you to assert supremacy over those propen- 
sities which threaten to bring mischief upon 
you. 

In order that men may succeed in this great 
work of overcoming what is evil in themselves, 
they must have such a sense of being, here 
and hereafter, as to make it seem worth their 
while to employ every motive of time and 
eternity in endeavors to control the powers of 
their nature, and put them to right uses. 
They must make the right ordering of them- 
selves a busiuess of life, as much as engineers 
do the undertakings to which they devote their 
energies in physical things. 

All about the island of Great Britain, on 
every out-jutting rock, in every mountain dis- 
trict, along every river, aud at every ship- 
yard, there are indications of what engineers 
can do. Smeaton could take a rock against 
which the whole ocean seemed to thunder a 
declaration of war, and build thereon a light- 
house. During many a wild and screaming 
storm has the light which he kindled in Eddy- 
stone light-house shone forth to warn from 
danger the imperiled mariner, 

And think how by means of immense banks 
half of the kingdom of Holland has been re- 
claimed from the. ocean. Now, like a vast 
spirit of evil, that scowling enemy Jurks, 
raging along the coast, beating in every bay. 
and estuary, and river, and undermining with 
every tide, secking to regain its lost possession. 
But the same watchful eye, the same bold 
heart, the same industrious hand which put it 
out, has kept the ocean out. 

Aud is there not here an image of that 
lurking foe, temptation, by which every man 
is beset? If you keep out the ocean of evil, 
you must throw up dikes of resistance. In 
that way you can exelude it; and once having 
excluded it, by watchfulness, and boldness, 
and industry, you can keep it out. No man 
can by indolence overcoine evil, but for him 
that has a will to do it, there is a way. No 
matter what our organization may be, we 
may keep ourselves from going wrong if we 
are willing to faithfully employ the powers 
which have been given us for that purpose. 
“ Resist the devil, and he will flee from you.“ 
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PHRENOLOGY ASSAILED. 


In an article entitled “The Life Battle,” 
contributed to the Independent for October 17th, 
the writer, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, steps entirely 
out of his way to make a thrust at Phrenology. 
He introduces as a topic of discussion the 
words of Saint Paul, So fight I, not as one 
that beateth the air, but I keep under my 
body, and bring it into subjection.” 

In the development of his subject he makes 


the following captious digression : 

“Paul—like other men of energetle make und ardent 
enpera mo It —was very probably tried with strong tempta- 
tlons to excesses of tho paasiona, both physical and moral, 
He hes not chosen to let us into all the secrets of his char- 
acter, IIe knew nothing of the pseudo scienco of Phren- 
ology, nor ꝛchuld hs kiona been one whit the wiser Uf Ae 
had, Me does not tell us how oftea * Acquisitiveness’ 
tempted him to packet the ‘eollectlons’ sent up to the 
saints at Jerusalem; or how ofwn he fell through the sore 
stress of ‘Destructlveness,’ his ‘ Amativeness, or his 
Combativeuess Such jargon be leaves for modern em- 
plries in the mysterious scicace of the mind.” 


There are many modern scieuces and arts of 
which Paul had no knowledge, and as he was 
only an apostle, not a prophet, we never sup- 
posed his ignorance of these sciences was any 
evidence of their falaity or want of value. 
Astronomy, geology, the circulation of the 
blood, the art of priuting, the existence of the 
American continent, the science of steam and 
steam navigation, the magnetic telegraph, the 
power loom, the science and art of photogra- 
phy, as well as phrenology, were alike un- 
kuown in the times of the Apostles; but this 
is no disparagement of the truth and import- 
ance of all these scienees and arte. Singe 
Paul is to be held responsible only for the 
right use of the knowledge that was available 
in his time, it is not considered fair to blame 
him for not having been acquainted with mod- 
ern sciences, nor to quote his ignorance against 
them, and we here and now enter our earnest 
protest against the narrow and bigoted idea 
that he would not have been.“ one whit the 
wiser” if he hag known them. 

Now, if Phrenology explains the mind bet- 
ter than any other system, if its names and 
analysis of the various faculties and passions 
are more correct than any other which the 
world has known, we think that Saint Paul, 
even, would have been much more than “a 
whit the wiser” for an acquaintance with it. 
To show that Phrenology has done something 
for the science of mind, we beg leave to call 
attention to the testimony of some persons 
who would not be, generally, regarded as 
“empirics,” nor their statements set down as 
“ jargon.” 

Archbishop Whately, so celebrated for his 
works on logic and rhetoric, says that, even 
if all connection between the brain and mind 
were a perfect chimera, the treatises of phren- 
ologists would be of great value, from theirem-. 
ploying a metaphysical nomenclature far more 
logical, accurate, and convenient than Locke, 
Stewart, and other writers of their schoola,”’ 
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The late Hon. Horace Mann, President of 
Antioch College, who, as an educationalist, 
did more for bis countrymen and the world 
than any other man has done, and was thor- 
oughly acquainted with Phrenology, as well 
as with all other systems of mental philosophy, 
deliberately put on record this significant 
statement: 

“I declare myself a hundred times more 
indebted to Phrenology than to all the meta- 
physical works I ever read.” Again: I 
look upon Phrenology as the guide to philoso- 
phy and the handmaid of Christianity, Who- 
ever disseminates true Phrenology is a public 
bonefactor.” 


Horace Mann studied Phrenology under the 
great Spurzheim, and understood it theoretic- 
ally as well as any man of his time; and he 
taught it, practiced upon its teachings, and 
made it the basis of his entire system of in- 
struction and mental eulture. The world is 
reaping the fruit which he planted, and his 
writings, inspired by Phrenology, shall illu- 
mine the path of the true teacher in all com- 
ing time. 

Mr. Robert Chambers, one of the editors of 
the Edinburgh Review, who can hardly be sup- 
posed to be an “empiric” and a dealer in 
“ jargon,” says: 

“To me Phrenology appears to bear the 
same relation to the doctrines of even the most 
recent metaphysicians, which the Copernican 
Astronomy bears to the system of Ptolemy. 
By this science the faculties of the mind have 
been, for the first time, traced to their element- 
ary forms.” 

Robert Hunter, M.D., Professor of Anatomy, 
ete., in the Andersonian University, Glasgow, 
aaye: 

“For more than thirteen years I have paid 
zome attention to Phrenology, and I beg to 
state, the more deeply I investigate it, the 
more I am convinced of the truth of the science. 
I have examined it in connection with the 
anatomy of the brain, and find it beautifully 
to harmonize. I have tested the truth of it on 
numerous individuals, whose characters it un- 
folded with accuracy and precision. For ten 
years I have taught Phrenology publicly, in 
connection with anatomy and physiology, and 
have no hesitation in stating that, in my opin- 
ion, it is a science founded on truth, and 
capable of being applied to many practical 
and useful purposes. I am convinced that 
Phrenology is the true science of the mind. 
Every other rystem is defective in ennmerat- 
ing, classifying, and tracing the relations of the 
faculties.” 

“ I candidly confosa,” says Sir William Ellis, 
M.D., ìate physician to the great lunatic 
asylum for Middlesex, England, that until I 
became acquainted with Phrenology, I had no 
solid foundation upon which I could base any 
treatment for the cure of the disease of in- 
sanity.” : 

Dr. Vimont, an eminent man of science, was 
appointed by his fellow-members of the Royal 
Oollege of Medicine, of Paris, to investigate 
Phrenology and report upon its claims. He 


spent two or more years, and went into a most 
elaborate analysis of the whole subject; col- 
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lected thousands of specimens of animal phren- 
ology, and, finally, contrary to the expectation 
of his friends who appointed him, and contrary 
also to his own original predilections, he made 
a most elaborate aud overwhelming report in 
favor of Phrenology. What a freshness and 
cordiality he evinces in this statement! 

The indifference which I first entertained 
for the writings of Dr. Gall gave place to the 
most profound veneration. Phrenology is true. 
The mental faculties of men may be appreciated 
by an examinati n of their heads.“ 

The celebrated Dr. John Elliottson, F. R. S., 
President of the Royal Medical Society of 
London, Professor of Principles and Practice of 
Medicine, and Dean of Faculty in the Univer- 
sity of London, lent the strength of his great 
name and eminent scientific attainments to the 
support of Phrenology, and was for years 
President of the London Phrenological Society. 
He said that he had devoted some portion of 
every day for twenty years to the study of 
Phrenology,” and adds, that he feels con- 
vinced of the phrenological being the only 
round view of the mind, and of Phrenology 
being as true, as well-founded in fact, as the 
sciences of Astronomy and Chemistry.“ 

Phrenology has met with ridicule and abuse 
before the year of grace 1861, by men of varied 
abilities, but it is not always that they have 
the magnanimity to acknowledge their crror 
when fairly convinced. We reoord with plea- 
sure a signal instance of manly frankness in 
the following from Sir G. S. Macxxxzir, Fel- 
low of the Royal Society of London, and Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of Edinburgh: 

“While [ was unacquainted with the facts 
on which it is founded, I scoffed with many 
others at the pretensions of the new philosophy 
of mind as promulgated by Dr. GALL, and now 
known by the term Phrenology. Having 
been disgusted with the utter uselessness of 
what I had listened to (on mental science) in 
the University of Edinburgh, I became a zeal- 
ous student of what I now conceive to be the 
truth. During the last twenty years I have 
lent my humble aid in resisting a torrent of 
ridic ‘le and abuse, and have lived to see the 
true philosophy of mind establishing itself 
wherever talent is found capable of estimating 
ils immense value.’ 

Every medical man who has within the last 
thirty years gained any considerable eminence 
for his success in the treatment of insanity in 
our public asylums, has not only understood 
Phrenology, but been guided by its teachings 
in the treatment of the insane. To this fact, 
mainly, may be attributed the great success of 
modern times in treating that terrible disease. 

Columns of testimonials could be given to 
the truth and utility of Phrenology from emi- 
nent physicians, jurists, and clergymen in our 
own country and in Great Britain, but it is not 
necessary. Whatever persons unacquainted 
with Phrenology may think of it, they will not 
hesitate to accord the highest respect to the 
candor and judgment of the eminent authori- 
ties above quoted, for they are known to have 
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brought to the investigation of Phrenology 
the highest intellectual power and the most un- 
Jlinching integrity, guided by the most liberal 
cullure. Nor have either of these men been 
devoted to the science as a profession, so that 
self-interest, personal bias, or professional 
pride can not be supposed to have influenced 
their verdict. 

The Independent, which contains the article 
of Mr. Cuyler to which we refer, also contains 
each week a sermon by the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, who regards Phrenology as the only 
true basis of mental philosophy, and employs 
it in those skillful dissections and vivid descrip- 
tiona of mind and character for which he is so 
famous; and it is a little singular that the 
gentleman whose assault we are attempting to 
repel shonld select as the medium through 
which to make it the same columns in which 
may be found such brilliant and faithful vindi- 
cations of this science at the hands of one at 
once so able and so celebrated. Our readers 
have perused some of his discourses, which 
we have copied in the JournaL (the present 
number, in fact, containing a part of one), and 
they can vouch for the fact that they are de- 
cidedly phrenological, and to them as to us it 
must appear amusing to read such a fling at 
Phrenology by a writer in a paper which weekly 
carries such an able and triumphant vindica- 
tion of the value and power of the science in 
the hands of so eminent a man. 

Though St. Paul“ does not tell us how often 
Acquisitiveness tempted him te pocket the col- 
lections, or how often he fell through the sore 
stress of his Destruetiveness, Amativeness, and 
Combativeness,” it is very evident from his 
own confessions that he was sorely tempted 
by all, or nearly all of the lower passions, 
though he might not have had an appropriate 
name for them; for he says, When I would 
do good, evil is present with me.“ We have 
often thought, while perusiug his writings, that 
if the “great Apostle of the Gentiles” could 
have been in possession of that beautiful 
analysis of mind and character which Phrenol- 
ogy gives, he would have understood better 
than hedid his complex, and often contradict- 
ory, states of mind. With such a philosophy 
to aid him, his great mind would have thrown 
a flood of light upon the struggles of “ the old 
man” with the “ new” in himself and others. 

In the quarter of a century in which we 
have endeavored to maintain and defend Phren- 
ology against the assaults of prejudice or 
ignorance, we have noticed a striking similar- 
ity in the principal class of persons who oppose 
it. For the most part they are men with com- 
paratively small heads and bodies, bat who 
have an active temperament, a wiry constita- 
tion, and promptness, clearness, and readi- 
ness, but not greatness, of mind. They have 
heard the phrenological doctrine, which indeed 
is the unflinching law of nature, that Size is 
the measure of power, other things being equal, 
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and not being large, and believing themselves 
smart, they conclude that this doctrine of Size 
the measure of power, and Phrenology, as a 
whole, must be false, and they are instinctively 
led, in self-defense, to oppose it. These wiry 
men have keen feelings, and generally large 
perceptive organs, which give readiness in 
gathering facts, and an entertaining, pertinent, 
racy way of stating them, and though not pro- 
found and far-reaching in their thoughts, they 
captivate the public mind and become very 
popular. As teachers, physicians, ‘ministers, 
merchants, and mechanics, they are quick, 
smart, practical, and useful, use their knowl- 
edge to excellent advantage, and frequently 
become distinguished. But they are generally 
surface-men, they follow routine, have few 
great original ideas, and do not add much to 
the world’s knowledge. Phrenology, however, 
is perfectly vindicated in their organization, 
when the quality of their constitution is con- 
sidered. It is this which gives smartness and 
activity, and these are the characteristics 
which being manifested hy persons with com- 
paratively small heads, lead some persons not 
well versed in the subject of temperament to 
regard Phrenology at fault in their cases. 
Such persons seem to be exceptions to the doc- 
trines of Phrenology as understood by those 
who do not take into account ‘other conditions 
besides size. Hence smart, smali-headed men 
have for years been thrust upon our attention, 
just as also have been certain big-headed, dull 
men, each being urged as fatal to Phrenology, 
when, in fact, each ie a verification of it when 
the quality or temperament is considered. 
When, therefore, this objection is made to our 
science, or it is opposed by men of small size 
but of active, wiry temperament and correspond- 
ing smartness, we regard the opposition as 
quite natural, and only wish to convert the 
objector by a correct explanation of his diffi- 
culty respecting a great truth which he hon- 
estly, but ignorantly, opposes. 
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TALK WITH READERS. 
HEREDITARY PECULIARITIES. 


W. Z. Why is it that certain children, in a 
family in which both parents have dark com- 
plexions, or one dark and the other light, the 
children have deep red hair? I have recently 
seen two such cases, one in which both parents 
had straight black hair and dark skin, while 
both children had coarse, straight, red hair, 
and skin to match. In the other case, the 
father had black, curly hair, dark eyes and 
skin, while the mother had fiaren hair, light 
skin and eyes, a plump and very beautiful 
form. In this family three boys had light 
hair, and forms like the mother ; two girls had 
dark hair, and forms like the mother, while 
one girl, who resembled the father generally, 
had red curly hair, blue eyes, and light, 
freckled skin. 

Ans. Red hair belongs to people of light 
complexion, though we have seen persons with 
red hair and blue eyes that are called negroes ; 
that is to say, they were in part of African 
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origin, they had features resembling the Afri- 
can to some extent, were much darker in color 
than any dark-complexioned white man, and 
had heir about as curly as the ordinary mu- 
latto, or half white and half negro. Still, the 
child had inherited from its white, red-haired, 
light-complexioned, freckled parent enough of 
his qualities thus to be marked ; while the negro 
element, which was not probably more than 
an eighth, had insisted upon being represented 
by pouting lips, a flattish nose, and very 
crooked hair. Again, dark-complexioned pa- 
rents sometimes originate in families where 
one parent is dark and the other light, and 
partake in their appearance of the dark-com- 
plexioned parent, while they carry enough 
blood of the light-complexioned parent to 
transmit those qualities to their children. A 
dark-complexioned man might marry one wo- 
man of light complexion, and all his children 
by her would have dark complexion and wiry 
hair, like his. He might marry another light- 
complexioned woman, with a different degree 
of constitutional strength, and his children by 
her would perhaps have red hair, though her 
own might not be red, but flaxen or auburn. 
She might also insist upon giving to the chil- 
dren her own features, her tone of voice, her 
phrenology, her walk. We remember a case 
(which we think has been published in the 
Journat) which interested us much at the 
time, because we had not then given attention 
to this subject, and it seemed a mystery. The 
case referred to was a young lady with bright 
blue eyes, exceedingly white skin, with freckles 
and flaxen hair. She was the daughter of 
parents noted for the darkness of their coin- 
plexions, and especially for their piercing 
black eyes and glossy, Indian-like hair. On 
expressing surprise to a friend of ours, an ac- 
quaintance of the family, we were told that 
the daughter, though apparently a speckled 
bird in the flock of eight children, resembled 
her father’s father so perfectly that her very 
walk and tone of voice were recognized as 
being like his by all who had known the 
grandfather. The grandmother had black 
hair and eyes, and the father had taken these 
qualities, but he had also taken enough of the 
nature of his father to transmit to this daugh- 
ter the perfect image and complexion of her 
grandfather. 

Does not our correspondent know that the 
Morgan horses, which in New England and in 
the State of New York have been so deserv- 
edly popular, are raised from dams of every 
color, form, and size? yet the colts have the 
figure, action, size, characteristics, and gener- 
ally the color of the male parent. Are we 
asked, Why? From the simple fact that the 


male in these cases was, in constitution and 
nervous force, the stronger parent, and his 
qualities dominated over those of the dam. 

It is a fact that in the north of Ireland the 
Scotch element prevails, not because it was 


entirely peopled by the Scotch Covenantera 
who fied in days of persecution from Scotland 

to the north of Ireland, but because the kind 

of men who had character enough to hold 

such opinions as would be troublesome to gov- 

ernment or the controlling power, and who, 

for the sake of these opinions, would expatri- 

ate themselves, would be likely to impress 

upon their posterity qualities of endurance, 

fortitude, pride, self-reliance, conscience, and 

courage. To such a degree have they thus 

transmitted their peculiarities of phrenology, 

as well as of feature and form, even, that we 

can generally recognize the descendants of 
these old Scutch emigranta; and nothing is 

more common for us to say when we have a 

head in hand than, This is a Scotch head, and 

one will contradict us by saying he is a native 

Irishman, and that for four or five generations 

bis parentage is Irish. One such case we re- 

member, and the argument seemed to he going 

against us, so far as statements were concerned, 

when we bethought ourselves to ask his name, 
and his prompt reply was, Gregor Macdon- 

ald,” which name, of course, is Scotch from 

beginning to end. 

Let such an emigrant as went from Scotland 
to the north of Ireland, at the time and for the 
reasons mentioned, marry a native of ordinary 
character and mental caliber, and his ehildren 
would be eminently Scotch ; and should one of 
his daughterr marry an Irishman of ordinary 
character and talent, her children would be 
more likely to resemble herself and carry the 
Scotch outline, though they might bear an 
Irish name; and thus, for ten generations, and 
we know not how much longer, the inherited 
qualities of the strong parent will assert 
themselves, unless it may chance to meet some 
extraneous stock, which is difficult to be di- 
verted or combined. 

Speaking of expatriated Scotehmen as being 
men of character and power, reminds us aleo 
that pioneers of New England, who came 
for opinion’s sake. furnish another instance of 
the power of individual character upon the 
posterity and the institutions which they leave 
behind them. Let it be remembered that the 
weak in constitution and courage seldom are 
found planting colonies on Plymouth rocks, or 
penetrating the wilds of the West, or throng- 
ing the coasts of Oregon and California. To 
overcome obstacles and conquer difficulties 
such as beset the path of the pioneer, requires 
all the stronger and bolder elements of human 
character, and those who lack these are swept 
away by discouragement and failure, or return 
to their native land, to curse all new countries, 
to live unknown, and to die forgotten. 

If our friend is a farmer, he is aware that 
if there be sown two or more kinds of grass 
seed which may appear the first your in equal 
degree, the second year one or more kinds will 
seem to predominate, and finally one seems to 
run out all the rest. He need not be told that 
it is because this is the more hardy and per- 
sistent species of grass. There are many laws 
which pertain to vegetables, which are equally 
applicable to men, but they have not all yet 
been traced and classified. If our friend will 
read the work entitled Hereditary Descent,” 
he will find several hundred pages of facts and 
explanations which would amply answer his 
questions, and qualify him for understanding 
thousands of other questions which frequently 
arise in the minds of observing persons. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Mu. Loneyetiow appears to have a full 
development of the vital and motive tempera- 
ments, which give nutrition, bulk, bone, 
strength, and the power not only to manufac- 
ture nourishment for body and brain, but 
power to perform the labors of life, physical 
and mental. He has a large brain and gen- 
eral harmony of constitution; he is more 
quiet, consistent, and well-balanced in body, 
mind, and character than most persons. 

The portrait shows a very strong develop- 
ment of the perceptive intellect. The forehead 
projects forward of the eye-ball to the root of 
the nose greatly, and the middle of the fore- 
head from the root of the nose upward to 
where it joins the hair is specially prominent, 
showing very large Individuality, Eventual- 
ity, Comparison, and Human Nature. These 
traits he exhibits very strongly in his writings. 
He individualizes everything; nothing escapes 
his attention. He has an excellent memory of 
events, and is very successful in coloring his- 
torical reminiscences, so as to make them ap- 
pear life-like and real, by weaving into them 
all those little events that the general thinker 
would be likely to overlook. His large Com- 
parison mekes him analytical and clear, and 
gives that talent which he possesses in so high 
a degree to draw nice distinetions and discrim- 
inations in respect to subjects and objects, 
while his organ of Human Nature, which is 
signally prominent, is the foundation of his 
love for the study of character, and his power 
to portray it tn its true colors. 

His moral brain appear to be large, espe- 
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cially his Benevolence and Reverence; and 
while he is a natural philanthropist, his large 
Veneration gives him fondness for antiquity, 
for legends and traditions. He has a consider- 
ablo amount of dignity, strong social affections, 
and fondness for home and society, 

His selfish propensities appear to be only 
average, and not very influential. The reader 
will observe very great length from the ear 
forward, as well as height of head from that 
point. Ile has a long, high, and comparatively 
narrow head, showing great predominance of 
the intellectual, moral, and social development 
over the selfish and animal propensities, and 
the consequent refinement and elevation of 
mind and character, 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born on 
the 27th of February, 1807, in the eity of 
Portland, Maine. He graduated in 1825, at 
Bowdoin College, and then went to Europe, 
studied in Gottingen, traveled in France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, and England, and returned to 
America in 1829. During the same year he 
received the professorship of Modern Lan- 
guages in Bowdoin College, and entered imme- 
diately upon its duties, In 1832 he was mar- 
ried. Three or four years after this he was 
proffered the professorship of Modern Lan- 
guages in Harvard University, made vacant by 
the resignation of George Ticknor, which he 
accepted, resigning his post at Bowdoin, and 
again visiting Europe to perfect himeelf in the 
language and literature of the northern nations, 
and spending considerable time in Sweden and 
Denmark. During this visit to Europe he lost 
his wife, who died suddenly at Heidelberg. 
On his return to America, in 1836, he entered 
upon the duties of his professorship at Harvard 
University, where he remained in that capacity 
till 1867. His principal works are “ Outre- 
Mer ° „Hyperion, a Romance ;” “The Span- 
ish Student, a Play; “ Poets and Poetry of 
Europe ;’ “Evangeline ;’ “Kavanagh, a 
Tale ;” “The Golden Legend ;” “ Hiawatha,” 
and various collections of poetry. He is the 
best known and most popular, if pot the great- 
est. of American poets, He manifests great 
artistic skill, almost unrivaled command of 
rhyme and expression, and a nice appreciation 
of both material and spiritual harmonies, 
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COL. MICHAEL CORCORAN. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue temperament of Colonel Corcoran is 
mental-motive. He has a strong, bony frame, 
but isslim, with but little flesh, a large head, 
and un active, excitable, nervous system. His 
feelings are very positive; he is bold, cour- 
ageous, executive, and firm to the last degree; 
and though he is sometimes excitable, his intel- 
lectual developments, along with Firmness, are 
sufficient to keep hia feelings steady, so that he 
is comparatively cool in the hour of danger, 
and there understands his position, and can 
execute as Well under the pressure of respon- 
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sibility az in the calmer passages of life. If 
he had a large development of the Vital tem- 
pers ment his feelings might swamp his judg- 
ment, but with his conatitution his feclings are 
employed mainly as agents for executing his 
will and carrying out the purposes of his mind. 
He has naturally a comprehensive mind, is 
able to grasp subjectis of magnitude, and, in- 
deed, would enjoy the management of a large 
business, or a large body of men, better than a 
small one. With large perceptives, he has 
also @ practical mind, can attend to all the 
details and keep himself fully advised of every- 
thing which is transpiring around him, He 
thinks rapidly, and his decisions when formed 
are firm and earnest; he is satisfied with his 
own conclusions, and willing to stand or fall 
with them. He is notonly qualified to govern 
men and win their confidence, but also to in- 
sure their respect. The weak points of his 
organization relate to the nutritive apparatus: 
he has hardly power enough in his constitution 
to manufacture nourishment for the body and 
the brain; is liable to dyspeptical tendencies, 
and is thereby rendered comparatively delicate. 
Still, organically, he is tough, enduring, and 
hardy, but needs more digestive and assimilat- 
ing power to manufacture blood for the support 
of his constitution. This is evinced by the 
slimness of his body, especially in the region 
of the waist; also, by the narrowness of the 
face and sunken condition of the cheeks, Let 
the reader compare this face with that of 
MacManus, through the middle, and indeed the 
entire temperament of the two, and he will see 
a marked difference : one was a sanguine,impul- 
sive, ardent, enthusiastic man, full of impulse 
and zeal; the other, thoughtful, persevering, 
wiry, persistent, and as calm in intellect ina 
pinch or emergency as in the retirement of the 
study, so far as accuracy and conseculivencss 
of thought are concerned. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


In conformity with a custom, to which tho 
wisest and best men have given their sanction, 
it will not be deemed inappropriate, in giving 
a biographical memoir of the heroic Colonel 
of the gallant 69th Regiment of the New 
York State Militia, to preface it with a brief 
record of his genealogy. While it gives us 
pleasure to show that Col. Corcoran is in- 
trinsically the founder of his own fortunes, it 
may not be overlooked that he is a scion of a 
stock which is distinguished in the history of his 
native land, and never recreant to a cause in- 
volving principles of freedom similar to that 
in the sustainment of which the subject of 
this notice is so worthily prominent. 

One of the most brilliant pages of Irish 
history was written in the heroism of General 
Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, and the 
whole range of history records no more touch- 
ingly devoted burst of patriotic feeling than 
his death-scene. Exiled from Ireland after 
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“ Waite I was unacquainted with the facts 
yn which it is founded, I scoffed, with many 
thers, at the pretensions of the new philosophy 
of mind as promulgated by Dr. Gaui, and now 
sown by the term Phrenology. Having been 
lisgusted with the uselessness of what I had list- 
sped to in the University of Edinburgh (on mental 
science), I became a zealous student of what I 


now conceive to be the truth. During the last 
twenty years, I have lent my humble aid in re- 
sisting a torrent of ridicule and abuse, and have 
lived to see the true philosophy of mind estab- 
lishing itself wherever talent is found capable 
of estimating its immense value.“ — Sin G. 8. 
Micxxxzix, F.R 8. London, and President of 
the Royal Society, Edinburgh. 
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LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


The only publication in the world devoted chtefly to the 
science of human nature mentally and physically, appeals 
confidently to the lovers of progress and of mankind to 
continue that support which has hitherto given it s wide 
afield of influence and so vast n power fur good. The 
combination of Lira ILLUsTRATRD with the Joukvar 


imparts several 


NEW aD ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, > 
in addon to those which have already rendered it eo 
emtpently popular and useful 

PHRENOLOGY 
will ein, very properly, form a leading featare, and wili, 
aaheretofore, engage the pens of the leading Porenolozists 
of America, who will expia'n and illustrate its philosophy, 
and show its application to all the practical laterests and 
pursuits of ih: Human Race. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in their connection with Phrenology and with the Laws 
of Life, will be thorougbly, but popalarly treated, amply 
Alostrated, and made interesting and profitable io all; our 
motto, 4 round mind in a healthy body,” being kept 
constantly in view. 
NATURAL HISTORY, 

both of Man and of the lo ver orders of the aulmal creation, 
in ite relation to Phrenological and Physiologteal Science, 
will receive the attention tts importance demands. 

MECHANICS. 

As at least one half of the wealth of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Construciveness, the 
vartous mechanio.| arts will be encoureged, new inven- 
tions explained, and Illustrated with spirited ongravings, 

EDUCATION 
will occupy much attention, especially Home Education 
and Self. Culture, and just that kind of knowledge which 
the parent net ds in the discharge of hls or her duties, will 
be liberatty imparted. Tar Young, also, will find tho 
Jovxxal z friend and foster father, to encourage them in 
virtne, attelu them from vice, and prepare hem for use- 
faluess and success in life. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


Sketches, Reviowr, Poetry, Varieties, etc., will help to 
make up what is acknowledged by our cotemporaries to 
be one of the Best Popular Journala in the World. 


ENGRAVINGS, 


embracing portraits, animals, views, machinery, ete., more 
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the famous siege of Limerick, he continued, 
with increased glory, his military career 
on the battle-fields of Europe. Stricken 
down at Landon, and dying on the field, 
he caught the blood which flowed from 
him in his hand, and contemplating it, 
exclaimed: Oh! that this were for Ire- 
land!“ From this hero, who fought for 
his nationality at home, and added splen- 
dor to the Irish name and fame abroad, 
Col. Corcoran—from the testimony of rec- 
ords still kept in his family—is deseended. 

Sarsfield’s daughter was married in 1656 
to Col. Brown, of Malahide, in the county 
of Dublin. Col. Brown’s daughter was 
married to William Fitzgerald, of Cloon- 
more, in the county of Roscommon, in 
1678, and by whom he had five daughters 
and one son. The latter died at the age 
of eighteen, and William Fitzgerald divided 
his property—still in possession of his de- 
scendants — between his daughters, who 
married as follows: The eldest to Mr, 
Gardner, the second to Mr. Kelly, the 
third to Mr. Frazer, the fourth, in 1746, 
to Patrick MeDonogh, and the fifth to Mr. 
Dowling. The fourth daughter, named 
Dorothy, wed Patrick MceDonogh. The son 
of this pair, Patrick McDonogh, Jr., was 
born 1749, and married in 1777 to Mary, 
daughter of Owen Sweeny, of Castletown, 
in the county of Sligo. A daughter of this 
union. Mary McDonogh, was married to 
Thomas Corcoran in the year 1824, after 
his retirement from the West Indies, an 
officer on half-pay. This gentleman was 
the father of Michael Corcoran, now so 
eminently distinguished among the citizen- 
soldiery of New York. 

Michael Corcoran was born on the 21st 
of September, 1827, in Carrowkeel, the 
seat of the MeDonoghs, in the county Sligo. 
After receiving the benefits of an English 
education, he spent some three years in 
the Irish Constabulary establishment. He 
resigned his place in August, 1849, and 
emigrated to America. The position of 
emigrants, of even the most cultivated na- 
ture, need not be illustrated by us in this 
place. They all have to undergo vicissitudes, 
which are proverbial. From these, however, 
it seems Mr. Corcoran was singularly exempt, 
owing to his directness of purpose and energy 
of action. After some time he entered the 
employment of Mr. John Hecuey, of“ Hiber- 
nian Hall,” in the city of New York, and on 
the retirement of Mr. Heeney, Mr. Corcoran 
succeeded him as proprietor of the establish- 
ment, which he held until March of the pres- 
ent year. 

The military career of Col. Corcoran in 
America may be dated from his entrance into 
the 69th, as a private in Company I (which 
has been since changed to Company A). Here 
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PORTRAIT OF COL. 


the passion which has been so strongly devel- 
oped was not dormant. He soon was elected 
Orderly Sergeant, and rose by the voice of his 
comrades to be successively First Lieutenant 
and Captain, receiving from the Company, 
during his upward progress, several substan- 
tial testimonials to his fitness and ability iu 
every position. 

Capt. Corcoran was a faithful servant of 
the State in what is known as the Quaran- 
tine War ;” being then Senior Captain of the 
69th ; and the Inspector-General’s return pays 
a distinguished tribute to his military character. 
In this official recognition of true and modest 
merit tl Inspector said: * What I might say 
of Capt, Corcoran, commanding Company 
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MICHAEL CORCORAN, 


A,as to his military knowledge, would not 
add to his already well-known reputation as 
among the best. if not the very best, officer of 
his rank in the First Division.’ This was high 
praise, and occurrences sinee and recently 
show that it reflects not less credit on the 
officer who conferred than on him who re- 
ceived it. 

Capt. Corcoran was elected to fill the 
vacant coloneley of the 69th, August 25th, 
1859. Since that date his name has been 
synonymous with the designation of the regi- 
ment, It was especially brought forward on 
the oceasion of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to New York. Col, Corcoran declined 
to parade the Irish-born citizens whom he 
commanded, to do honor to the son of the 
sovereign under whose rule the best men 
raised in Ireland for half a century were 
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banished. He was consistent with the history 
of the hero from whom he sprung, and the 
traditions of the stalwart corps le represented. 
It is unnecessary here to go into the details of 
this affair. His trial and defense are now 
matters of pride, not only ainong the hundreds 
of thousands of his adopted fellow-citizens, 
but in the hearts of the people of Ireland. 
Nor was it overlooked when a necessity arose 
for a display of the American fealty of his 
gallant regiment; and here let us remark, 
that Col. Corcoran’s action at the time was 
singularly devoid of personal feeling. Many 
of the officers of the 69th were doubiful of 
the propriety of “turning out” while their 
Colonel was undergoing a court-martial for 
what they thought and felt to be an act which 
they completely justified. Immediately Col. 
Corcoran, in a letter (published in the Tri- 
bune), implored them not to take him into any 
account, but to stand by the flag of the Union 
and the sacred principles involved in its sus- 
tainment. The result is known. The court- 
martial was quashed, the 69th left for the scat 
of war atiended by one of the most enthusias- 
tie multitudes ever chronieled in our city his- 
tory, and its gallant conduct hes kept the eyes 
of the entire people centered on it until its 
term of service expired. 

All through the service of the regiment its 
indomitable Colonel gave it unceasing ex- 
amples of courage and patriotism. He greatly 
distinguished himself at Bull Run; and if we 
err not, is the only one chronicled in an official 
report (see Report of General Sherman) as 
having brought his regiment olf the field in a 
hollow square. A private letter from a 
soldier, which found its way into the papers 
at the time, gives a graphic glimpse of the 
faot. “ Sheiman,” says the writer, ‘told the 
bravest of colonels (Corcoran) to form square. 
The gallant Colonel said: ‘I have not as 
many as I like to do so, but we'll do the best 
we can.“ The brave and determined Colonel 
formed us into square, aud so we retreated, 
receiving a fresh flanking fire from our ad- 
versaries as we went along.“ lt was in this 
fire Colonel Corcoran was wounded, which 
led to his capture. For some time he was 
held prisoner in Richmond, but was subse- 
quently sent to Castle Pinckney, Charleston 
Harbor. He was offered his liberation if he 
would pledge himself not to take up arms 
again against the traitors. He indignantly 
repelled the overture, avowed his enthusiastic 
faith in, and devotion to, the cause of the 
Union, and declared his intention to take up 
arms for it as soon as circumstances would 
permit. 

In the progress of the arduous and honor- 
ahle labors which were assigned to his com- 
mand, Cot. Corcoran won the esteem of the 
heads of the War Department and the enthu- 
siastic applause of the United States officers 
with whom he co-operated. As the bulwark 
and avant garde of the brigade, having in 
special charge the defense of the principal 
eutrance from Virginia into the capital of the 
United States, Col. Corcoran’s command won 
enduring honors. Their fortifications will re- 
main a lasting monument of their zeal and 
patriotism, and by its designation. Fort Cor- 
coran,” a name conferred by the War Depart- 
ment—not less than by the watchful prompti- 
tude and military decision of him after whom 
it was called—will carry the name of Col. 
Corcoran into the imperishable chronicles of 
his adopted country. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CON SIDBRED— No. 5. 


APPROBATIVENESS, 


Max is constituted to live in society, and it 
is necessary to his happiness that be should 
enjoy the good-will of his fellows. To gnin 
that good-will one needs to restrain the energy 
of his own will to some extent, in order to 
accommodate himself to the wishes and will of 
others. This sacrifice of individual feeling for 
others, or rather the modification of it, is the 
basis of politeness. The faculty which we call 
Approbativeness lies at the basis of the desire 
to please; and perhaps no faculty of the mind 
is more influential than this; its effects on 
feeling and character are immense. In the 
majority of mankind in civilized countries the 
love of praige is both the strong and the weak 
point. It renders a person wenk when it be- 
comes the avenue of flattery, it renders him 
strong when it serves to create an ambition for 
eminence or noble attainment. It fires the 
merchant and the mechanic, the farmer and the 
artist, the lawyer, the physician, the poet, the 
author, the orator, and the devotee of fashion; 
and those who stand on the highest summits of 
moral elevation are by no means free from its 
influence, nor should they be. 


This fuculty has in it a social quality. Men 
who live apart from their follows, whose busi- 
ness or circumstances almost berinetically 
estrange them from society, heave very little 
cuhure or development of this feeling. Those 
who live scattered nnd are very little in society 
are usually not well endowed with it, and what 
they have is inactive, while as we advance 
toward a higher state of civilization, to villages 
and cities, wo find the manifestation of this 
feeling in its highest degree of activity and 
power. In large cities, where men expect to 
meet strangers almost exclusively, they feel 
the necessity for a tidy garb, and for the main- 
tenance of manners that are polite and unex- 
ceptionable. Indeed, it is next to impossible 
for a person entirely removed from society to 
maintain, in appearance and manner, those re- 
finemonts and elegances which are deemed 
indispensable in well-cultivated social life. 
The grent error of society in respect to this 
faculty arises from its paramount activity and 
perversion. Like Alimentiveness, Approbative- 
ness has been greatly abused by training and 
the furce of custom. While it exists in proper 
strength and iu harmony with the other facul- 
ties, while it is directed to proper objects, and 
subordinated to the intellectual and moral 
powers, its manifestations are not only pleasur- 
able to its possessor, but productive of virtue 
and good order. Its cultivation bas been such 
that it is predominant in the character, and the 
majority of mankind are thus made slaves to a 
perverted public sentiment, to a false standard 
of fashion, to fashion right or wrong. wining 
is more insatiable than the desire to see and 
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obtain n new fashion, and to be first in it occu- 
pies the attention and engrosses the care of the 
wealthy class, white the laboring million strug- 
gle to keep up appearances by endeavoring to 
follow io the wake of the rich. 

This faculty should not be crushed out, bat 
allowed a healthy and barmonious develop- 
ment with all the other powers, so that it may 
bleud with them in giving the true shading to 
the character. It should have such action as 
the reason and the moral feelings will approve, 
then it will become un aid to virtue, and an 
accessory of morality and good order. In the 
training of this faculty there are grave errors 
to be met and mastered. In ten thousand 
ways it is inflamed without any knowledge or 
intention on the part of those who have the 
care of the young. Suppose it be large in 
the head of a liule girl who, perchance, is 
beautiful and interesting. Persons delighted 
with her appearance and anxious to please her 
parents as well as herself, speuk of her beauty 
in her presence, praise her good looks nud 
pretty drese. All she says or does is repeated 
in her bearing and applauded, which serves to 
make her vain and selfish. She becomes mor- 
bidly sensitive to applause, and literally fives 
upon it as she does upon the vital air. If she 
does not receive it she is miserable, aud this 
cbagrio excites Approbativeness quite as much 
as praise. If she is sent to schoul gayly attired, 
her good looks attract the attention and awake 
the partiality slike of tencher and pupils, and 
as a natural consequence she becomes the 
favorite and the pet of all. If she is selfish, 
sharp, and perverse in temper, it is regarded as 
smartness, and is therefore tolerated, if not 
excused. Such a child will be too much 
elated with attentions to study, and if she 
neglects her lessons, the tenclier overlooks an 
imperfect recitation, especially since she is so 
sensitive to censure. Being popular without 
effort, and caressed without deserving it, she 
sees no necessity fur being amiable or studious. 
If she is wayward and vicious in disposition, a 
lite flattery on the part of others serves to 
sinoothe her countenance and restore it eto 
smiles, when, in fact, she ought to be held 
responsible, morally and intellectually, for her 
imperious temper and breach of good manners. 
When she is old enough to go into society, she 
there meets with flattery, seeks it, expecta it, 
lives upon it. She may be rude, fretful, and 
impolite, yet her beauty palliates her defects 
and captivates her admiring associates. If she 
attends church, her fevered Approbativeness 
makes her more alive to the admiration of 
observers, more solicitous to display her elegant 
dress and sparkling eyes, than to attend to the 
true object of church-going. At school, indif- 
ferent to intellectual culture, she is shallow and 
barren in education; in the social circle she 
curbs not her selfish propensities, and fails to 
become polite and attentive to the wants and 
happiness of others ; in morals she is defective, 
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because she has been pruised und caressed 
without deserving it, and popular without the 
exercise of moral feeling—indeed, while con- 
travening every canon of politeness and refine- 
ment. What are we to expect but that such 
a girl so trained should become, as a woman, 
selfish, peevish, deceitful, hypocritical, igno- 
rant, and wanting in all the noble virtues of 
wife and mother? Who would not be sur- 
prised if she were to exhibit all the higher and 
better qualities belonging to her sex and 
station! 

We can hardly estimate the influence which 
powerful Approbativeness produces upon a girl 
whose beauty calls out praise and admiration, 
and the consequent undue culture of Appro- 
bativeness, unless we study the action of that 
faculty by way of contrast. Let us suppose a 
little girl with a plain face, which has no qual- 
ity to attract attention or win admiration. Her 
mother never told her she was beautiful, she 
is not decked with gaudy dress, nor is she flat- 
tered at school, and therefore she has nothing 
to do but to attend to her studies. If she has 
Approbativeness, and desires to gratify her 
ambition, she sees no way open for her to do 
it but to seek excellence as a scholar, and social 
favor through amiability and gentleness of man- 
ners. She becomes, therefure, a good scholar, 
and cultivates the qualities which refine and 
ennoble the mind, since it is only through the 
action of these that she can attain to a position 
of respectability. When she goes into society 
she is not the observed of all observers, the 
special pet of strangers, and is not inflamed by 
vanity. To make herself acceptable, she aime 
to cultivate and exemplify the amiable virtues; 
not expecting to be particularly admired at 
church, she has nothing to distract her atten- 
tiou from moral and religious instruction. At 
hoine she has something to do besides to dress 
and receive company; she becomes industri- 
ous, practical, and domestic, and in general dis- 
Position all that a woman should be, and simply 
because not being beautiful she was not fiat - 
tered, and therefore her Approbativeness did 
nat absorb or overpower all the other ficulties, 
and thereby warp aod derange her whole 
churacter. 

When this ſaculty is excessively active, it 
perverts every thought, tinges every emotion, 
and modifies every action ; it gives to the whole 
mind a feverish susceptibility, and makes ite 
possessor keenly alive to reproach, eager to 
gain praise and popularity, and a slave to all 
that affects reputation. 

Like Alimentiveness, the faculty of Appro- 
bativeness is enlarged by the food it feeds upon, 
and like that, it becomes more and more a 
ruling element in proportion as one's habits are 
calculated to excite it. Teachers and parents 
should never let this element sleep in the chil- 
dren ander their care, nor should they allow it 
to be lashed into absorbing wakefulness. While 
acting in a subordinate sphere, its influence is 
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| most excellent, like the fire while kept on the 


hearth ; but when it breake away from its due 
sphere of action, it is like thé copflugration 
which becomes the master of all. In many 
families and achoola, Approbativeness is made 
the nucleus of all influence; praise and cen- 
sure are the only influences brought to bear upon 
the conduct of the young. and the result ia, 
this feeling becomes altnost literally the only 
conscience which the child has, and it would 
seem that the parent and teacher thought so 
by the constant wppeals which are made to it 
as a meaus of controlling and restraining the 
disposition. Whatever brings praise to such a 
child seems right; whatever brings censure 
and disgrace is accounted as wrong. At Thrace, 
under the laws of Lycurgus, to steal was no 
disgrace, but to be found out was infamy. A 
child who is attempted to be restrained from 
wrong-doing only by an appeal to his sense of 
shame, regards such vices and irregularities as 


enn be concealed from public knowledge as 


scarcely n crime, and is led to think the sin 
consists merely in being found out, and virtuous 
actions are virtuous only because they win 
applause. These ideas, whether based on 
truth or error, become their governing influ- 
ence. 


When a child's Approbativeness is large, 
that faculty should rarely be addressed ; but an 
appeal should be made to conscience, intellect, 
benevolence, and particularly to the fitness and 
propriety of things. Let the child be trained 
to feel that no praise has value except it be 
sanctioned by the abstract principles of reason, 
righteousness, nnd truth, We are aware that 
the great trouble in the training of children is, 
that those parents who have Approbativeness 
large are apt to feel that an appeal to the same 
feeling in children constitutes the strongest 
hold which they can have upon their characters: 
thus they employ flattery almost exclusively as 
a means of control. Children from such 
parents are also liable to inherit an excessive 
amount of this susceptibility to praise, and 
therefore they obtain an excessive amount of 
training in this faculty which is already hy 
nature too active, and it is not strange that 
they become excessively vain. Hence it is 
that children removed from parental influence, 
and trained by persons whose organizations 
are somewhat different from their own, are 
often better trained than they enn be at home. 
Children who inherit but little of this faculty 
require training by those who have a larger 
degree of it. It ia difficult not to conduct 
toward children according to our own stronger 
feelings and impulses, especially if they be 
sympathies and amiable affections; it is diffi- 
cult to be guided by the philosophy of our 
organization, and contrary to our eympathies 
and incliaations in the application of this phi- 
losophy to the training of children, especially 
when duch a course crosses our path and ren- 
ders the children temporarily unhappy. But 
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we trust the day ia coming when a general 
knowledge of the principles of Phrenoſogy will 
be possessed by all parents aud teachers to such 
an extent, at least, that a great majority of the 
errors of education will be corrected, and 
facilities for drawing out the minds and disposi- 
tions in the right direction, opened to the 
world—facilities for the want of which man- 
kind from the earliest ages have suffered, and 
still suffer. 

Note.—This series of articles will be con- 
tinued in the volume for the coming year, 
showing how to train and educate all the pas- 
sions and mental powers. 

— 
PATENTS AND THB WAR. 


Since the commencement of the rebellion, 
applications for patents have, until recently, 
fallen off rapidly. Our citizens are so accus- 
tomed to peace, that to them a state of war 
seems like a state of anarchy, and a feeling of. 
uncertainty has seemed to prevail, particularly 
amoug inventors. Some few, in view of the 
threatening attitude of the rebel army in Vir- 
ginia, have apprehended danger of the loss of 
Government fees in applying for patents. This, 
in any case which may be reasonably pre- 
sumed, was a groundiess fear to applicants 
having their business done through agencies in 
this city, as it is not the custom of solicitors 
of patents here to rend money to the patent 
Office at Washington, but the money is paid 
into the office of the assistant treasurer in 
Wall Street, and his certificate to that effect 
answers as well as the gold at Washington. 
Should anything happen to the mails, no Joss 
to the applicant can then occur, for Govern- 
ment is already in possession of the money, 
and has given its receipt therefor, which re- 
ceipt is duplicated to cover any possible con- 
tingency. Others have supposed that in the 
present state of affairs patents will not be as 
valuable as formerly, and have questioned the 
expediency of applying, on that ground. It is 
true that enterprises in patents have had to 
suffer as well as other branches of business, 
but it can be perhaps scarcely said that they 
have suffered more than the generality of 
other pursuits, and this reason if applied gen- 
erally would lead us to sit with arms folded, 
waiting for the war to close and general pros- 
perity to regain its sway, without any sort of 
effort to produce that result—or any other. 
This is not the way for Americans to treat dif- 
ficulties. Instead of idle imbecility in the 
matter, we should look our troubles squarely 
in the face, and set about devising ways and 
means to keep the industria] pursuits of the 
country in a flourishing condition, and to be 
ready when the war closes to ride again the tide 
of success, The war, we apprehend, will be 
of short duration, and then in what condition 
are our industrial interests to be found ? 

Ii has been very properly said, “in time of 
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peace prepare for war;“ we say, in time of 
war prepare for peace. When the rebels shall 
have laid down their arms, and peaceful in- 
dustry shall again assume its accustomed tone, 
valuable opportunities will be presented for 
the introduction of useful inventions. The 
very changes which the war will have pro- 
duced will, many of them, have a tendency to 
facilitate such introduction. But suppose they 
are not patented. Suppose an inventor waits 
till everything is settled before venturing to 
apply for a patent. When peace comes, it will 
find him unprepared. His invention not 
patented, he is in no condition to operate ad- 
vantageously, and the more diligent, and con- 
sequently more fortunate, inventor will be able 
to take advantage of the flond-tide, while he 
must linger behind for his patent before he can 
be ready to proceed to business. 

We are glad to learn that our inventors are 
to a certain extent beginning to look at this 
matter in a more proper light than was the 
case when the war commenced, and that appli- 
cations for patents are on the increase, we 
mean among inventors and their agents. At 
the Patent Office the change is not yet very 
great. This is right; improvements in the 
industry of the country should go on, and in- 
ventors will find it much to their advantage to 
be prepared for the investments that will of 
necessity be made when the war is over. 


— — 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


BY T. HULBERT UN! ERwOOD. 


Fare Nature, at rest in this scene, 
Is dreaming sweet dreams of the year. 
Soft visions of purple and green 
Are captured und beautified here. 
Rosy Light, on the creat 
Of the mountain, at rest, 
Is dreaming this dream of the year. 


While Light is asleep on the hill, 
Sly Shadow creeps down to the vale, 
In search of the loitering Rill, 
To rest while she whispers a tale; 
But the Bill ie a-doze 
In the arms of the Rose, 
And Shadow may walt in the vale. 


The harps of the Orinle swing, 
Unstrung, on the aurcate leaves; 
Not a wood-pigeon ventures a wing, 
They drowsily nod under eaves 
Of the forest-roof old, 
‘With its cornice of gold, 
Ite flags, and its lances in sheaves. 
A curtain, whose name is “ Surcense,” 
From the fingers of alr-apirits near, 
Descends with a mission of peace, 
And quietly covers all here: 
By its soft folja oppreased, 
All the earth is at rest 
In thls aweotest sweet dream of the year. 
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Vol un TAT AcGenrs.—Any and every aub- 
seriber or reader is requested to act in behalf of the Jover- 
Nat, by forming clube or otherwise. Now is the time for 
ita friends to man'fest their interest in the Jovgnat and the 
cause it advocates, either by obtaining new subscribers, or 
inducing others lo act in ita behalf. If any loro or wear 
out numbers in «Aowing tha Jovunat—that’s the best way 
to get subscribcrs—we will duplicate them in order io make 
their files complete for binding 

THe JovrNaw is published strictly upon the 
CASH SYSTEM; copies are never mailed to individual sub- 
seribors until paid for, and always discontinued when the 


eubscription expires. Hence we force the Jovaxat upon 
none, and keep no eredu books, experience having demon- 
strated that tbe cash system 18 aliogowwer the beat fur both 
subscriber and pubilsher. 
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AND WHAT BOTS OUGHT TO REMEMBER. 

Boys, do you ever consider how much that 
dear mother of yours thinks of the kind words 
you spoke to her this morning? She can’t 
forget them! She carries them with her from 
room to room. Up-stairs and down-stairs, and 
yet she is forgetful. She has so much on her 
mind she can’t remember half the time where 
she laid her scissors or thimble. But that kind 
word spoken by her thoughtless, and some- 
times disobedient, boy, she remembers that 
well enough. She knows where she can find 
it, too. Close in her loving heart it ia locked 
safe. There hus been plenty of unkind, rude, 
and thoughtless words spoken, and they knock 
hard against the door of that heart to get in 
and lodge, but they're not harbored. That 
kiod word, that dutiful act, covers a multitude 
of sins. When she retires for the night it 
goes with her. It cuddles closer even than 
the baby on her arm, and when a voice at her 
side exclaims, sternly, “Something must be 
done with Willie, he is getting so disobedient 
and willful,” then comes up from the over- 
floying heart to the eloquent lips all the ten- 
derness of the mother pleading for her erring 
boy. 

Boys, cherish that dear mother before she 
is laid beneath the sod. It will be too late 
then; speak another kind word to-morrow 
morning, as you kiss her pale cheek—to- 
morrow night, oftener and oftener, until it be- 
comes so natural to speak gently and act 
dutifully toward her that it becomes second 
nature. If you would prosper in business, 
enjoy long life, a happy and serene old age, 
and, above all, a peaceful end, cherish thy 
mother, and don't forget the kind word ! 

Mas. M. A. Kipper. 
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THE TRUE SPIRIT. 


Messrs. FowIER ann We ts: I can not 
do without the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
war or no war, Tam endeavoring to get up a 
club among my neighbors. But few persons 
have any just sense of the great benefit arising 
from a knowledge of the science of Phren- 
ology, while other works of u fictitious charac- 
ter are freely read, and more important read- 
ing matter is almost wholly discarded. I shall, 
however, use my hest endeavors to get the 
Job RN AL. and the noble cause it advocates, 
into notice here, for some who think them- 
selves unable to take the JounnaL spend 
enough in one year to pay the price of fifiy 
subecriptions to the work, und that, too, for 
things which can be of no sort of benefit to 
either body or mind. For the coming year 
you will send the Jor RN AL to my address, as 
heretofore, and find iaclosed one dollar, the 
price of subscription. Yours, for the cse, 

W. C. 
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WHAT MOTHERS CAN NOT FORGET, | 
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SHALL WH SEPARATE? 


Wirt the new year, 1862, Tae Amerr- 
can Pxrenovogica, Journal will enter 
upon its thirty-fifth volume. Many of its 
readers have adhered to it from the first. 
Then their youthful locks were auburn or 
black—they are now gray with age ; yet it 
seems to us but a short time since the 
JournaL was launched a tiny boat. Its 
build was unique, its flag unknown ; it is no 
longer a stranger. It was devised as a mes- 
senger of a better mental philosophy than 
the world had known. Its mission has 
been felt. Its teachings pervade the best 
literature of the day ; ministers incorporate 
its doctrines into their sermons; lawyers 
and judges speak the language of Phrenol- 
ogy in their arguments and charges iv court; 
asylums for the insane are blest by its phil- 
osophy in the comprehending and treatment 
of insanity ; teachers have learned to study 
their pupils, guide their action, and control 
their dispositions by the aid of Phrenology. 
The question is, shall this Journal be 
allowed to languish even in war times, for 
a want of support? Though the times are 
dull, can our countrymen afford to do with- 
out it? Hitherto it has been sustained by 
individual eſſort; each subscriber has used 
personal exertion to secure another; some 
have obtained as many as five or six hun- 
dred in a year. To such voluntary agents 
we appeal. Let each reader get one new 
subscriber; he needs no certificate of 
agency—his neighbor knows him and will 
trust him to send the money. Men are 
social beings, and each can influence an- 
other. Thousands who never have read 
the Journat would thank any of our sub- 
scribers for impressing upon them the pro- 
priety and profitableness of becoming read- 
ers of the Journat. There is no citizen 
who is capable of earning his living, or exert- 
ing any influence in society, who would not 
be in more ways than one benefited by a 
year’s perusal of these pages. Will not our 
friends try the experiment? and will they 
not make the effort at once? At the be- 
ginning of the new year is the best time to 
subscribe. Our terms are extremely lcw, 
and the matter which we print is of perma- 
nent value. Every volume of the Jourwat, 
though ten years old, would read like a 
fresh book in a family that had never 
perused its pages. Unlike the newspaper, 
the value of which passes with the date of 
its publication, the Journal is rendered 
even more valuable by long keeping, espe- 
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cially the biographical part. The JourNaL 
will be profusely illustrated, published on 
the first of every month, and couched in 
such language as will adapt it to all classes 
of readers, This was the first pictorial 
paper in America; nowhere else, twenty 
years ago, could be found the portraits and 
biographies of men in a serial publication. 
Many of the pictorial papers of the present 
day publish merely the likenesses of per- 
sons without any biography, while the 
JourNaL gives the phreuological character 
and biography, and thus maintains those 
peculiar characteristics which combine to 
make it of incalculable value in the present, 
and a rich source of reference for all future 
time. 
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WHO WILL DO IT? 


Tux proprietors of the PARENOLOGICAL Jo R- 
NAL and WATER Core JounnaL offer the fol- 
lowing inducements to VOLUNTARY AGENTS. 

The one who shall first send twenty subscrip- 
tions for the Journals, for the year 1862, and Ten 
Dollars, shall receive as a premium TEN DOL- 
LARS in books, prepaid by mail, which he may 
choose from the list published in the present 
number. To the one who shall send the second 
twenty subscriptions, NINE DoLLAns in books, 
as above. 

For the third Twenty Names, Ercut DoLLARS in 
books, as above. 

For the fourth Twenty Names, Seven DoLLARS 
in books, as above. 

For the fifth Twenty Names, Six Dollars in books, 
as above. . 
For the sixth Twenty Names, Five Dollars in 
books, as above. g 
For the seventh Twenty Names, Four Dollars in 
books, as above. . 
For the eighth Twenty Names, Three Dollars in 

books, as above. 

For the ninth Twenty Names, Two Dollars 
books, as above. 

For the tenth Twenty Names, One Dollar n 
books, as above. 

Our friends can send names for either or both 
Journals, to make up their numbers, and they 
may be sent to any number of post- offices, as de- 
sired. A list of the successful competitors will 
be published so soon as their claims shall be de- 
cided. Who will be the first ? 
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POSTAGE on THE JouRNALS.—On the Pareno- 
LOGICAL or Watsn-Ours Jounx 212, any distance in the 
United States, California, Oregon, and Washington Terri- 
tory Included, the postage is six cents a year, If paid in 
advance for the year, at the office where recetted, not in 
New York, or one cent a number, which is twelve cents a 
year, if paid on receipt of each number. To Cunada and 
other British North American provinces, the postage is 
the same—six cents a year, payable in New York instead 
of at the oftice where received. Subscribers in the Prov- 
inces will therefore send six couts in addition to their 
subscription, to pay postage to the lines. 


We send specimens gratuitously with pleasure; 
but our friends must not be disappointed If they do not re- 
ceive the particular number desired. We do not make 
any numbers to serve us as specimens, but intend that any 
month’s issue shall be a fair iudex of the year, and conse- 
quently uso for distribution those of which we have a sur- 
plus after enpplying subscribers. 


WOMAN CAN DO IT. 


From the earliest ages the very beet things 
have been done by woman. Now that thou- 
sands of our country men are off for the war, 
aod the women have to a greater extent than 
ever before the home-interests to manage and 
care for, we appeal especially to our female 
reader-friends to act as agents for the 
Journats. Some of our most efficient and 
successful agente for obtaining subscribers have 
ever been women; and now that woman has 
increased responsibilities, she needs more than 
ever before the aid which the PHRENOLOGICAL 
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JourNAL would give her in guiding ithe edu- 


cation of her children, and the health-advice 
contained in the WATER-COURE JOURNAL to 
enable her to keep her family well, and thus 
avoid doctors’ bills and death. What maid or 
matron realizing this truth will not get one or 
more subscribers for the new volume. We 
mean to make the JounxAL the coming year 
richer in good counsel 10 all than ever before. 


To Correspondents. 


CornRgePONDENT.—1. Can nervous vitality be 
increased ? 


Ane. We think it can. 


2. Can a recluse or hermit cultivate the organs of Be- 
nevolence, Human Nature, Agreeableuess, Approbative- 
nese, Secretivences, and Adhesivencss, without any inter- 
course with auciely ? 

Ans. IIe would not bo likely to do so. . 

g. Can Organic Quality that is marked average become 
largo by a rigut course of life Y or can it be improved at 
all In a per- ou eighteen years of age! 

Ans, It might be much impr. ved, though it might be 
difficult to make a great chango. 


T. A. B.—I am naturally extremely diffident 
and bashfal; so much so as to make it next to impossible 
for me to express a thought in public. Where is the defl- 
ciency or excess? and what the remedy? In some of 
your works you slate thal this arises irom defictent Belf- 

steem. I think this inenrrect in my case. My Belf- 
Estem is large, and, I think, active. I have an uncom- 
monly large head, but lack force of charactor, What 


orgaus are lacking? What means can I use to stimulate 


my powers to the utmost that nature will endure, and at 
the same timo constantly and naturally. 

Ans. You ask almost too much to bo answered on sach 
slight data as you give. You may have a very sensitive 
temperament, and that made more sensitive than is natu- 
ral by your habits, You may have cxcessive Cautlousness 


and Approbativencss, and small organs of courage and 


onergy; this latter you confess. We doubt your Self. 
Esteem being large and active. You should use abundant 
exercise in some manly vocation. Eat nutritious, but not 
stimulating articles of food. Four head being v- ry large, 
requires more bodily power than you possess to give it 
adequate suppor Alea not less than eight hours of sleep, 
to give rest and quietness to the ner vous rystem. It might 
be well for you to send your portrait, and have a fall 
writton description of your character, when wt can anewer 
all your questions. If you will give us your address, we 
wiil send you “ The Mirror of the Mind,” which will give 
the particulars relative to such examinations. 


Cuicaco.— Send for the “ Mirror of the Mind,” 
which will be scut free by mail, and this will explain 
everything respecting examinations by the portrait, with 
directions how the likeness should be taken. The lecture 
you mention has not been published, though the essence 
of it is embodied in varlous works of ours, We can not 
now (ell relative to future labors. 

Trt article entitled What Becomes of all the 
Molon ?” js not regarded as sound in theory, and therefore 
it will not be published. 
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Husiness Hotices. 


TO FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS 


Ix January and in JuLY we begin new Volumes of 
this Journa Those whose subscriptions close with the 
last number, can now forward, with their request fur re- 
newal, the names of thelr ncighbors as new subscribers. 
May we not hope for a very large accoasion to our list to 
begin with the new volume? We will print the man- 
elevating traths, and trust to our co-working friends in 
every neighborhood to find the readers. Now is the time 
to begin the good work. 


— 2 —— 


TAE JANUARY number commences the THIRTY- 
Firrs Vol. of the AMREICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


TrAchrns, Eprroks, CLERGYMEN, and otbera, 
are invited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood 
where they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Cer- 
tificates from the Publishers, on presenting suitable rec- 
ommendations, 


Susscrisers may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
credited, and the JourNnat sent the full! time. 


Cl. uns may be made up of persons receiving 
thelr Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs that 
old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a vol- 
ume to friends at a distance. 


Having Bx a member of a club at some 
previous time does not entitle persons to renew thelr sub- 
ecriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: for 10 copies, ordered at once (and one copy 
extra), one year, $5; 6 copica, 88; single copy, $1. 


Ee Our terms aré, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 
No Journal sent beforo or longer than paid for. 


Ir you want to have your correspondence do 
you credit, study How to Write.” and use the Adjustable 
Steel Pen. 

Farenps—Co-workERs—VoLUNTARY AGENTS, 
in every neighborhood, are Invited to engage in the good 
work of extending the circulation of these unique end val- 
uable periodicals. A litle well-directed effort, just now, 
will double our list of readers, and thus scatter invaluable 
blessings among thousands. May we not hear from you? 


Be CAR TVI. — If those ordering the JouRNAL 
wonld write all names of persons, post-offices, eto., core 
rectly and plainly, we should recetve leas scolding about 
other people's errors. We are not infallible, but most of 
the errors about which agents complain aro not attribut- 
able to any one in the JouexaL office, People who forget 
to date their letters at any place, or to sign tbeir names, or 
to give the name or address for coptes ordered, will please 
take things calmly and not charge us with their sins of 
omission, etc. 


To get an idea of what a whaling voyage really 
is, without encountering its perile and hardebipe, one has 
only to visit the fne panorama of Capt. Williams, now on 
exhibition at Hope Chapel, 720 Broadway, where an even- 
ing can be pleasantly spent, and many things learned, for 
“only a quarter.” 

New Posr-Orricx.— A new post-office has been 
established in Colnmbia County, N. Y., and named 
„Mount Lebanon.” This is the address of the Shaker 
Society in that vicinity. 

Postrace Sramps.—As the old stamps are no 
longer received in payment of postage, our friends will 
oblige us by sending new ones instead, any quantity o 
which will be received in payment of books or subscrip- 
tions. 

PRAESENT SUBSCRIBERS are our main reliance. 
Those who know the utility of the JorraaL will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate lu the benefits of lis teachings. 

Wr will olub with any newspaper or magazin 
published in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 

Remrrrances.—Checks, Drafts, or Bills on 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, properly indorsed. 


may be remitted 
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Special Aotices. 


ImrRoveM&N Ts made in the machinery for 


manufacturing Gold Pens, and secared to thu subscriber 
by Leiters Patent, bave enabled him to overcome the many 
imperfec'ions hitherto unavoidable in their production, 
and also to bring the cast within the reach of all. The 
writing publie should know tbe following facta: 

Constant writing for six months is dune cheaper with 
Go td Pens tban with Steel; therefore, it is economy to ure 
Gold Pens. g 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued 
use, white tbe Steel Pen ta ever changing by corroston and 
wear ; therefore, perfect uniformlly of wrling is obtained 
only by the use o the Gaid Pen. 

The Gold Pen is always ready and rellahle, while the 
Steel Pen must be often condemned and a new one select- 
ed ; tberoſore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
taving of time. 

Gold ia eapad'e of receiving any degree of elasticity. so 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the band and arm are not 
inured ns is known to be the case by the use of Steel 

ens. 

He ls now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to ¢1, according to 8:ze, the average wear of every 
onc of which will far outlast a gruss of tbv best Steel Pene, 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the conntry. 
Whotesslo and retait at tbe store, No. 25 Mulden Lane, 
where all orders, incloaing cash or post-elamps, Will re- 
ceive prom t attention, and a pen or pens corresponding 
in value, and selected according to description, will lm- 
mediately be sent by mall or otherwise, 38 directed, 

Ad. res, A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“ Wa happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of the best and most extensive manu'acturers of Gold Pens 
not only in Americas, but in the world. We use his pens, 
aud can assure our readers of their excellence.“ — V. P. 
Tribune, 

“We have heen in the babit of uaing these Gold Pens 
for a long time. and bavo always found them tbe best in- 
ttruments of the kind that have futlen ln our way.”— 
N. F. Evening Post. 


rys 5 i 
Veet, upon Allen’s system, can be ob- 

tained at 22 Bond Sreet, By thie method the teeth, gums 
too aud rug@ of the mouth are so accurately formed us to 
diapiay a perfect prototype of the nataral ergans, restoring 
the TRUE EXPRESSION Ot the mouth and original contour 
of tbe taco, 

It ta the height of art t» conceal art 
positively, as our numerous patrons can attest, 

A deseriptlve pamphlet muy be oblarned by addressing 
Dr. J. ALLEN & Son, 23 Boud Bireet, New York. 


J. Parrisu, 323 Canal Street, New York, 
manuf.ctnrer of Shirt. Bosoms, Wristbands, and Collare, 
is now aching nt prices to suit the times: 

Men's and Boys’ White Shirts, 5s cents; Linen Bosom 
do., 75 cents, 3, 61 15; and superior msde, to measure, 
cul vy u practical shirt-cutter, aud fit guaranteed, atx for 
$9, 80 50. and 8 2. 

N Ladies will find at this Establishment a large stock 
of Bosonis, Collars, and Wristbands, for snirt-waking, at 
very low prices. 


School or Arr ron Lanes, 863 Broad- 
way, New York.—Misa 8. E. Exirkx respectfully an- 
nnunces that the School of Art for Ladies reopened on 
Monduy, September 16, 188i. Thorough instruction given 
in Drawing and Painting from tne human figure, nstural 
objects, models, etc., by competent artivis. Drawing and 
engraving Upon wood thoruughly ‘aught, Arranzements 
arc being made t» eunble pupils, as soon as qualified, to 
Tevelve profitable employment. Saturday classes, for 
1 and pupils atendiug other schools during the 
week, 

Pupils received at any timo during the Term. 


Orders received for arawing and engraving upon wood. 


Portraits, Machinery, Arennesturai Designa, Landscapes, 
Fruits, Flowers, etc, executed in the best manner, upon 
e.sonable terms. 


Instructions 1x Gymxastics, containing 
a fall Description of more than Eight Hundred Exercises, 
and Iliusiraced by Five nad Engravings, by J. E. 
d' Alfuce. Gea. F. Nusbitt and Co., corner of Wal aud 
Water atreets, New York, publishers. 


A New Edition of 


How To Ger a PATENT. 
This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
has undergone æ thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 


New Patent Law Entire, 


in which many important changes have been 
made. ; 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 


FowLR anp WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure iuseriion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Tznus.— Twenty-flve cents a line cach insertion. 


GUTTA-PERCHA 
CEMENT EOQOOFING. 


JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
Sore MaNuFAOTURRES, 


73 WILLIAM STREET, 
CORNER LIBERTY BT, 


THR 
CHEAP+ST and 
most DURABLE 
ROOFING in use. 
Fine und Warer- 
Proor. Applied 
to New and Old 
Roofs of all kluds. 
and sent w ail 


parts of tho coan- NEW YORK. 
try, with fail direc- 


tona for use. Send for a Circular. 


TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of alt kinds 
repaired, aud warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 
expense, 

JOHNS & CROSLEY’S 
AMERICAN OEMENT GLUE, 
For Cementing Wood, Leather, Glass, Ivory, Porcelain, 
China, etc., ete. The only article of the kind ever pro- 
duced which is not affected by wator. 
Waoresatr W ABREHOUBE : 
18 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. 
Baker, Surru & Co., Sore Pro- 


prictors aod Manuſuetnrers of BAKER'S SIMPLIFIED 
APPARATUS, for Warming aud Ventilaitog Private 
Dwellicye, ete., by Low Pressure Steam. 

EE Descriptive Pamphleis furulshed grainitously on 
application, ` i 


G AS AND BTEAM FITTING AND 
REPAIRING. 


Only Manufactory and OMco— Nos. 180 and 189 CENTRE 
STREET, New York. 


Repérrers’ PronoGraPuic BOORES. 


Hon. T. H. Barston sald, “ Had PHonounarny been koown 40 years 
ago, it would have Avzu ME 20 YEARS HARD LADON.” 


The Rv porter’s Manual, to follow the Phon. Teacher 60 
Manual of Phonegrapny. Exerc’sinterpny’d. Pitman 60 


-Reporter's Companion, Guide to Verbatim Reporv’g 1 r 


Phonographic Teacher. A Treatise on Tench'g Poon, 1 00 
History of Shorthand in the Reporting Btyle........ 15 
Phonographic Reader. Companion to Prono Mannal 28 
New Mauners Book. Corrrsponding style 5 
Phonographic Teaeber for Beginners. By Webster. 45 
American Manual of Phonography. By Longley... 50 
Phonographic Copy Book, with Morocco Covers.... 50 
Blank Copy Book, Ruled, without Cover 10 
The American Phonetic Dictionary. By Smalley... 4 00 
The Book of Psalins in Reporting Style. By Pitman 1 00 

The above books will be eent, prepaid, by return of the 
First Matt, on receipt of prico. 

FOWLER AND WELLY, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Gerorer L. Cannon, DEALER IN 


HOT AIR FURNACES, Portaste Heateas, Water 
AND Steam HEATING APPARATUS, KITCHEN anp Laux- 
DRY Ranges, Rralerzue. VENTILATORS ETO. REPAIRS 
For THE Kappowam RANGES AND Furnaces. No. 54 East 
18ru Street, BETWKEN BROADWAY AND UNIVERSITY — 
Prace, NEW Youx. 121. 


BOOKS. 


Persons at a distance wishing to proenre any book 
advertised in our JounNnaLa, dy remitung ua the amount 
of the price of the book iu money or poslave stampa, will 
have it promptly forwarded by mail, free of postage. 

Addroas ¢ FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, Now Tork. 


[Dro., 


Now WITHIN REACH OF ALL. 


e 


ATED “ 
C ELEBR. 01 SE LES S 


SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Agenctes in all the princio- Cites and Towne in the 
Unit d S utes. 

The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now manufacturing, and have on exhibition at tbeir dtf- 
ferent salesrooms, machines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Sitch, of the same Batter and at the same prices as their 
celebrated Grover & Baker Siltch Machines, thus affording 
the public the advantage of comparing tho stitches of the 
two leading machines and exercising their own judgment 
as to their respective merna. This is the only company 
that manufactures both kinds of machines, and therefore 
the only one wat can offer this privilege to the purchaser. 


8 NEW . 
ELROrRO-GALVANIO BATTERIES, 


OBLEBEATED FOR THE CURING OF . 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 
Purors, $10, 912, $15, or $20. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
88 Broadway, New Tork. 


GAY’S PATENT 
MABBLEIZED 


Gurra Percua Roorinea, 


Warranted Pure Guta Pereba and India Rubber, 
No Coal Tar. 
FORBES & WILLIS, 

78 South Street, and 18 2 Broadway. 
Central Office—510 Broa: way, opposite SL Nicholes, 
Send for Circular. 
MARBLEIZED ROOFING-—FIXED PRICES. 


Heavy Percha Dark Roofing 
Double Felt Murbled do. 
Tin Roofs Cemented and Marb! J cents per foot. 


Country merchants supplied st re ‘uced prices. 


By mail, 80 cents. 


Our Farm or Four ACRES, 
AND TIE 
MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 
FO WI. RR AND WELLS, 
$08 Broadway, New York. 


Toe PnoNOORAPHIO TEACHER. 
A Complete Bystematic Instructor in the Art of Phenog- 
raphy, or Short-Hand. 

This book explains, in a manner easily understood, the 
principles of Phonography, and to impart thorongh instruo- 
tion in tho art without the sid of an oral teacher. Pho- 
nography ls the most simple and natural short-hand ever 
invented. By the ald of it any onc can easily write out a 
speech, or a sermon, as it is being delivered. Phonog- 
raphy is a highly useful acquirement to avy young man, 
no matter what business he may select. Prepaid by mall, 
for 45 canta, by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 


WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires only to be nalled down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. 


Pat upon 


rolls and shipped to all parts of the country. 


EW” Samples sent by Express, or a small plece for two stamps by mail. 


READY ROOFING COMPANY, 
28 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Homes for the Industrious ! 
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THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD C0., HAVE FOR SALE 
1,200,000 ACRES OF RICH FARMING LANDS, 


In Tracts of Forty Acres and upward, on Long Credit and at Low Prices. 


MECHANICS, FARMERS AND WORKING MEN. PRESENT POPULATION. 

IIE attention of the enterprising and ini ustr ons portion ai] The Stato ia rapldly Alling up with population ; 868,025 
T the community te direct! to the following statements [persons having bern added since 1559, making the present 
and liberal inducements offered them by the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 
which, as they will perceive, will enable them by proper 
energy, perseveratice aiul industry, to provide comfortable 
homes for themselves and families, with, comparatively 
®vukiog, very little capital. 


LANDS OF ILLINOIS. 


population 1,723,663, 2 ralio of 102 per cont. in ten years, 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Tho Agrioultural products of Iilinoia are greater than those 
ofnuy other Si. Tho products aont out during tho past 
year exoveried 1,500,010 tina. The wheat crop of 1860 ap- 
Hromehes $5,000,000 buvtela, whilo tue corn crop yiells not 
Wea than 140,000,000 bushels, 


No Mtato in tho Valley of the Misstesippi offers so pront an Nowh — * — STs E Sande) 
frtuceanent asthe Stato of Ines, Thero ts no portion ot] OWhere can the Induetrions farmer geca s mati- 
to world whero all thy nnen of climate ami aoil rojat reanlts for etre aa upon (hese prairie got wy tay CANE 
Nmirahly combine ti prodie } tooro two great staples, Cons —ů $f dnp 92 — the fertility of which, Js ux- 
nud Wuxar, us the Praiviva of Jliinu:m surpassed by any ou the globe. 


TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 
THE SOUTHERN PART Fineco 1504, the company have sold 1 300,000 acres. They 


of te Finto Hos within the zono of the cotton regions, whil)a-j1 vuly to actual cultivators, and every contract contnina 
tie soil js adinirably uduptet to the growth of tobacco and an heren ut tooultivate. Tho road has baun constructed 
Lemp; and the wheetia worth from fifteen to twenty ceatalthro'thesa lands at an expense of $0,000,009, In 1850 tho 
more por bushel thun that raised further population of tho forty-nine countas trough which it passos 
was only 335,508; inco which 479,293 havo been addud, 
RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS. makiug the whole population 814, 801, a gain of 143 per cent. 
Tho deep rich loam of the prairies is onltivated with msh EVIDEN F 

wowlerful facility thatthe farmers of tho astern and Mid- CES OF PROSPERITY. 
die States are moving to Jinols in great numbors. Thearca| Asan evidence of the thrift of tho people, it be stated 
of Ninoia in about equal to that of England, and tho roll is|that 60),000 tons of freight, Inclucing 8,009,000 néhela of 
so rich that it will support twenty millions of people. grain, and 260,000 barrels of four, were forwarded over the 


lino last year. 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS, EDUCATION, 

These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in length, Mechanics and workingmen will find tho free school system 
which connects wih other roads and navigable lakes and lencouraged by the State, and endow: il with a largo sovenwe 
rivers, thus affording an unbroken communication with the ftr thy sippert of schools, Their children can liyo In sight 
Eastern and Southern markuts. 

APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. 

Thus far, capital and labor hare been applied to developing 
the sul; the great resources of the State in ooaland tron arc! ‘The prices of these lands vary from 84 to $25 per acre 
alinowt Ghtocched. Tho variable rule that the mechunical according to location, quality, &c. First-class farming lands 
arta Hourish best where food and uct aro chuspest, will Tol: sl for about $10 or $12 por acro; and the relativo expense 
low at a eariy day in In, and in tho course of tio next\of subduing prairie land as compared with wood lands ts in 
ten pears de natural laws and nee e of tho caso War- tha ratio of 1 t 10 in favor of Uso former, The terms of 
ruht the belief that at least oro hundred thousand people feale for the bulk of these lands will be 
M ape iu the Stato of Lilinols in various manufactur one Year's Interest in advance, 

at elx por et. per annum, and $x Intorcst nos at six per ct. 
RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. payable respectively in one, two, three, four, five — six 

Over 3100,00, 000 of private capital have been e: lod) years from date of ile; and fonr notes for principal, payable 
on tho tn, br Illinois. Inasmuch as of the come iu four, ive,e'x and seven years from date of gale; tho 
trem several eso works, witha valuable public fund tnjcontract stipulating that one-teuth of tho tract purchased 
landa, go to diminish the State expenses, the TAXES ARE LIGHT, hat Do Tune d aud cultivuted, cach and every year, for 
uud tnust consequently overy day decrease. five years faun data of sale, so that at tho end of five years, 

THE STATE DEBT. one-half shall be fenced and under cultivation. 


Tho State Debt is only $10,105,298, 14, and within the Twenty Per Cent. will be deducted 
last three years has been reduced $2,909,746 80, and we may from the valuation for cash, except the sarwe should be at 
rousuuably expect that in tun years it will become extinct. |six dollars per acro, when tho cash price will be five dollars 


xi Pamphlets descriptive of the lands, soll, climate, productiona, prices and terms of payment, can be had on applica» 
to 


J. W. FOSTER, Land Commissioner, Chicago, Minois. 


For the names of the Seuns; Vill s nnd Cities situated upon the Ihinol. 
Central Kallroud sco pages 188, 189, 190, APPLETON'S RAILWAY GUIDE. vS 
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of the church and schoolhouse and grow wth the prosperity 
of the loading State lu tho Great Westorn Expire, 8 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


— 


PURCHASES OF ALL KINDS MADE 
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Poat-rai Stasennens. Patent Pres and Book for 
coping business letters Instantly and perfeetly. 
horesvle S genta and Canvassers wanted, 
For particulars, address, with stamp, 


ou J. U. ATWATER, Providence, R. I. 
A REMARKABLE Bock. 


Hints towaArp Pavatcat Prareetios; or, The Philoso- 
pir of Human Beauty: showing How to Acquire and 
temin Bodily Symme ry, Health, and Vigor, Secore 
Long Life, und Avoid the Lufirmities and Deformities of 

Aue, By D. M. Jacques. 

This is un original and deeply interesting work, replete 
wih wouderfal facts and important deductions, and pre- 
renting many povel applientions of the highest truths of 
Phystoloey, Hygiene, Mental Science, and Esthetics to 
Human Physical n Our author ls no quack, 
but au earnest ond sincore disciple of Science, and it is in 
the Hight of n radona! Philosophy, and not to a aplirit 
of cherintavism, that he here shows us how the phys- 
teal regeneradon of the race may be brought abunt—now 
man miy become strong, active, efiicient—iu a word, 
maniy; how women may rej ice in the fullness of health 
ani freshness, and adorn herself with all the charms which 
properly belong to her sex; and bow the chilo, well-born 
and well-mntured, may grow up into the ripened beauty 
of perfect wanheod or womanhood. Everybody should 
read the book, for ever: body is (or should be) deeply in- 
terested in tho momentous lopies so boldly and at the same 
time co ebastely aud doticately Olscusred In it; but, while 
it commends itself te all, it bas especial claims upon the 
attention of woman, whether malden, or whe and mother. 

Ivustrated with more than twenty plates, and numer. us 
wood cuts 

A new edition l- now ready, Price 81. 

FOWLER AND) WELLS, 
#05 Brnadwoy, New York. 


‘lus Pirrenonocicat Bust, 


designed especially for Learners; showing 
the exact location of all the Organa of the 
Brain, fully developed, whioh will enable 
every one Uy study the solence without an 
instructor. Tt may be packed and sont with 
talety by express, or as freight (uot by mall) 
Ad fe any part ol the world, Price, including 
box for preking, only 61 25 

FOWLER AND WELLS, >ë Broadway, New York. 
“This is one of the most ingenlons taventions of the agu. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris. the size of the human head 
on which the exnet lormion of each of the Phrenological 
Organs i e, ſu iy develupuil, all the divisions 
and einsam „ Tu AH whe Cin NOLobtain the rerv icen 
oC n professor way learn in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole seence of Porenolowy, so far ns tho 
locations of the Organs ure concerned."—N, I. Dally Sun, 


* 
Facts rok Youne Men 
AND 
FACTS FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
On the evils of those pernicious practices which iImpalr 
the Infellect, affect tue health, and, if curtinned, Hany in- 
sure the destruction of both hang and sonl, 
We have been unable for some time ty furnish this valu- 
abe litte work, bul have now a eupp'y on hand, 
Price of each, postpaid, 15 centa 
PUWLER AND WELLS, 
303 Broadway, New York. 


VALUABLE Books ror FARMERS. 
Grasse AND Praxas. Their Natural History. By 


SCharles I.. Flut . OL 25 
ine Cowi anv Dammy Faruie. By Charles L. 10 
122 — 5 
Amexican Frorr Crtruzur. By John Thomas... 1 25 
Horse anp His Disgases. By Robert Jennings... 1 25 
AGRICULTURAL Corwmtny, By Jas. F. W. Joboston 1 50 
OQuemistar IN rms APPLIOATIONS TO AGBICULTURE 
AND PNS — V 1:00 
Dau on THe Dtamases or CATTLE 1% 
Countuy Lire BT Corrianb...... eee 1 25 
Norta American Ivexcts. By B. Jaeger, 15 
Uses aso Ancem or A. By Griscom.,.. 10 
AnscaL Reomrer ron 186’. By J. J Thomas BO 
Evxux Max Ho Own LawẽC E..... 135 
Mrerxnt or Bex-Kaxrixo ExrLAIsep, By M. 
QUART. ero e ee es e e e 490 
one 2 or Four Acres, and the Money we Made ji 
.. „ ——— 
Pran Cutrunk. Ita Propagation, Plantio 1 
. à 0 80 
Doursrio AND ORNAMENTAL PovLter. With sixty- 
five original Portrulis 0 ·%—· „. $ S0 


By mali, post-pald, on receipt of price. 


AND WELLS, 


FOWLER 
r 808 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Races or MEN, wrrn PoR- 


3 TRAITS.—Origin of Races, New Theory of Population, 
AGENTS WANTED, To SELL our given in THE ILLUSTRATED HYDKOPATHIC ENCY- 
Books in every County. FOWLER AND WELLS. on Commleslon, by FOWLER AND WELLS. CLOPEDIA. Sent by Mail for 13 00, 
` Original from 
Digitized by ka \) | (ED CITY AC Inwe 
: f O e UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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Eprror’s Norr.— We had intended to give the 
closing chaptera of the Morar Puitosorny, and 
also an article in continuation of the subject 
Imagination,“ with a review of Herbert Spencer 
aud J. D. Morel respecting mental elements, but 
a pressure of other matter, and the necessity of 
publishing title-page, eto., in the present number, 
made it impossible. When completed we shall 
issue the Moran PniLosorhx in book form. 

— ͤ——ͤ—ü—ͤ — 
[Por Life Ilastrated.] 


PRIDE AND WORTH. 


BY MES. M. A. KIDDEE, 


A TINY leaf, one autumu day, 
Went slowly fluttering to the ground, 
Where clothed with grief and shame it lay, 
Nor hardly dared to look around. 


One who had felt so very proud 
And haughty in her robe of green, 
Who always praised herself aloud, 
And now to feel so very mean! 


‘What could she do? She glanced around, 
With more of hate, and less of grace, 
When, lo! she met upon the ground 
Her next-door nelgtbors, face to face. 


She trſed to toss her dying head, 
(Bo much of pride was left within,) 
„ think, my friends,” sbe faintly sald, 
% Some great miatako there must have been. 


It ill becomes a leaf like me. 

Who lived upon the topmost bough, 
To Unger in such company 

As seems to gathor round me now. 


J felt the sun's first morning ray, 

Afy cup the earliest fillod with dew; 
While here, degraded, I mnst lay, 

And share the fate that’s meant for you.” 


A leaf, much wiser than the rest, 
Still green, and lingering on the treo, 
Who always loved the shade the best, 
Felt grieved such fuolish pride to see. 


My friend,” quoth she, ‘come down we must, 
Both young and old, both high and low, 

And mingle with unsightly dust, 
Or find a grave beneath the snow. 


For He who paints the humblest leaf, 
And notes the hclpless sparrow’s fall, 
Appoints a slumber, deep, though brief, 
A lonely grave alike 10 all. 
Bat when the spring-time comes again, 
He'll visit every lenflet's bed“ 
She paused—ber speech had been in vain: 
The proud and silly leaf was dead! 


MORAL, 
He who with vain and empty show would rise, 
May blind bis own, but not bis noighbor’s eyes; 
Sooner or tater, first or last, depend, 
True worth wiil shine, and pride wlil have au ond. 


—— — — 


Orrost.— One of the curious facts recently re- 
vealed by the publication of Custom. House tables 
is, that there was imported into this country last 
year three hundred thousand pouuds of opium. 
Of this amount, it is estimated from reliable data, 
that not more than one tenth is used for medical 
purposes. The habit of eating opium is known to 
be spreading rapidly among lawyers, doctors, cler- 
gymen, and literary men; and enormous quanti- 
ties are used by the manufacturers of those pois- 
onous liquids which are dealt out in drinks in the 
saloons and groggeries that infest every city and 
village in the country, 
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Re MARK ABLE Woxrs or Human Lasor.— 
Nineveh was 15 miles long, 8 wide, and 40 miles 
round, with a wall 100 feet high, and thick enough 
for three chariota abreast. Babylon was 50 miles 
within the walls, which were 75 feet thick and 100 
high, with 100 brazen gates. The temple of Di- 
ana, at Ephesus, was 420 feet to the support of 
the roof. It was a hundred years in building. 
The largest of the pyramids is 481 feet high, and 
653 on the sides; its base covers 11 acres. The 
stones are about 60 feet in length, and the layers 
are 208. It employed 330,000 men in building. 
Tho labyrinth in Egypt contains 800 chambers 
and 12 balls. Thebes, in Egypt, presente ruins 
27 miles around, and 100 gates. Carthage was 29 
miles round Athens was 25 miles round, and con- 
tained 359,000 citizens and 400, 000 slaves. The 
temple of Delphos was so rich in donations, that it 
was plundered of $50,000,000, and Nero carried 
away from it 200 statues. The walls of Rome 
were 13 miles round. 


——— oi eo — 


Forks.—-Forks came into England for the first 
time in the reign of James I.; prior to that pe- 
riod, people used their fingers, as Oriental nations 
do to this day. There is an allusion to this fact 
in an old book entitled Coryat’s Crudities, hast- 
ily gobbled up in Five Months’ Travells in France, 
Savoy, Italy, Rhoetia (commonly called the Grisons 
country), Helvetia (Switzerland), some parts of 
High Germany and the Netherlands.” The au- 
thor of this book describes a custom among the 
Italians, “ not used in any other country.” He 
says: The Italians, and also most strangers in 
Italy, do ulways ut their meals use a little forke 
when they cut their meate; for while with their 
knife, which they hold in one hand, they cut the 
meate out of the dish, they fasten their forke, 
which they hold in the other hand, upon the same 
diss. * This form of feeding is, I under- 
stand, generally used in all places in Italy, their 
forkes being for the most part of yron or steele, 
and some of silver, but these are used only by 
gentlemen. The reason of this their curiosity is, 
because the Italian can not by any means en- 
dure to have his dish touched with fingers.” Rid- 
icule direcfed its shafts against forks when they 
were frat brought into England. Beaumont and 
Fletcher cast their jokes at the fork-carving 
traveler ;” and Ben Jonson makes one of his char- 
acters allude to the laudable use of forks, 
brought into custom here as they are in Italy, to 
the sparing of napkins.” 

— a 

Dean Ramsay, in his Reminiscences of Soot- 
tish Life and Character,” tells us of an old lady 
who liked a party at quadrille, aud sent out her 
servant every morniug to invite the ladies required 
to make up the game, and her. directions were 
graduated thus: Nelly. you'll ging to Lady 
Carnegy’s, and mak my compliments, and ask the 
honor of her ladyship’s company, and that of the 
Miss Carnegies, to tea this evening; and if they 
canna come, ging to the Miss Mudies, and ask 
the p/easure of their company ; and if they canna 
come, you may ging to Mies Hunter, and ask the 
favor of her company; and if she canna oome, 
ging to Lucky Spark, and bid her come.” 


ay 


— 


[Deo., 1861. 


Tae ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL AND Puxe 
IOLOGIOAL ALMANAO FoR 1862, containing, besides the 
usual calendar mattor, a great number of portraite of emi- 
nent persons, with their history and character; also. ari- 
cles on health aud other interesting topics, is now ready. 
Price, by mall, postage prepaid by the publishers, 6 cents 
single, or $1 for twenty-five copies. Usual terme to the 
trade, Orders may be sent in at once. Address FowLER 
anD WIIIà, 808 Broadway, New York. 


— — 

Corn Barav.—A few years since, half the bread 
eaten in New England was made of oora and rye 
meal ; new the majority of families see nothing but 
wheat bread, exoept on very rare occasions, from 
one year to another. The farmers of the West and 
the planters of the South live on corn bread, and 
sell their wheat te us, because corn bread costs 
only half, or less than half, as much as wheat 
bread. Yet there are thousands of poor families 
in New Eugland who do not know one week where 
the next week’s supplies are to come from, who 
would feel a sort of degradation in living on corn 
bread; and if they resort to it occasionally, eat 
slyly and by stealth, that it may not be known 
they sre so poor as to live on Indian meal. 

There is a mistake in this. There is nothing 
more pslatable than corn meal properly cooked. 
There is à variety of articles for the table that 
may be prepared from it, that are highly tooth- 
some, and will be preferred to anything else by 
many people, almost universally by the children. . 
Here is an opportunity for considerable economy, 
and one at the same time productive of health. 
Let ludian meal be partially substituted for flour, 
and the expenses of the table can be very oonsid- 
erably reduced by this one change. — Spring field 
Republican. 

—— ae — 

CoLLEGES IN THE Unirep Stares.—By the 
annual statement just printed, it appears that in 
forty-seven colleges of the land there are 8.540 
students, of whom 3,082 are professors of religion. 
There were during the last year 492 hopeful con- 
versions. There were 987 who intend to become 
ministers. According to the fullest report we 
have ever seen, there were 122 colleges in the 
United States, of which 118 are Protestant and 9 
Roman Catholic. Of the Protestant colleges, 16 
are controlled by the Baptists, 18 by Methodists, 
8 by the Episcopalians, some 11 by the Congrega- 
tionalists, 2 by the Unitarians, and 1 by the Uni- 
versalists, and the remainder by the various 
branches of the Presbyterians. Of all the col- 
leges, 15, or about one eighth of the whole, are 
situated in New England. The Free States have 
65 of the colleges, and the Slave States 57. 


—— — 


A uiTTLx girl, showing her little cousin, about 
four years old, a star, said, That star you see up 
there is bigger than this world.” No, it aint,” 
said he. Tes, itis.” Then why don't it keep 
the rain off?“ 

— et 

Lorn Broap Lawps, who was a fast man, once 
asked dear old Mr. Justice Mellow, of oonvivial 
memory, if there was any truth in that old saying, 
“ As sober as a judge.” It was a good hit, and 
we all laughed heartily at it. It is perfectly 
true,” replied the judge, as most of those old 


saws are. They are oharacteristio, at least; for 
sobriety is the attribute of a judge, as inebriety 
is of a nobleman. Thus we say, As sober as a 
judge, and ‘4s drunk as a lord. 4 
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